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A 


Accident, Accidents, see also Safety, 

Wreck— : 

British Railway, 324¢ 

Canadian Railway September, 7747 

ee ee & Ohio Ry. Train Strikes 
Bus, 772+ 

Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul Circular 
on Motorists and Their Ways, 6737. 
Grade Crossing in Chicago, 7727 

Employees, Committee Report, 617 

Grade Crossing, 324¢ 

Motorist Held Responsible in Suit, 1867 

1923 Bulletin, 660* 


Railway Decrease at Grade Crossings, 


3757 
Train Service, 372 
Accounting Opportunities, Railway, 


William Sproule, 310 

Accounting Work, Labor-Saving Appli- 
ances in, 1* 

Agricultural Experiment Station, 287 


Agricultural Products Distribution by 
Motor Truck, 250 
Air— 
Compressor, 
L37* 
Chicago Pneumatic 
Two-Stage, 559# 
Portable, 31# 
Hammers, Repair and Maintenance, E. 
A. Hildebrandt, 390 
ane Service, Coast to Coast Begun, 
Trial Nashville-Chicago, 1867 
Motors, Power Testing Device, T. 
Henson, 217* 
Plane, Freight Carrying, 
Test Made, 2637 
Pumps, Locomotive, All Metal Packing 
for, 1# 
Aishton, R. H., Presented with Lump of 
Coal, 60; Photograph 103 
Railways and Wood Preservation, 834 
Akers, J. B. Portrait, 1014 


Alabama Statement Re Railway Consoli- 
dation Filed, 1437 

Alabama & Vicksburg Ry. Control Passes 
into American Hands, 8537 

Alaska, Tour to, 105+ 

Alaska Railroad, Dismissed Officials Re- 
instated, 667 
Government’s Forthcoming Survey, 87 


Car, Oil Engine Driven, 


Straight Line 


Successful 


Tea Gulch Bridge, Photograph, 
“Lepers Assistant Appointed to Study, 


Traffic Conditions, Noel W. Smith, 1024 
Alfred, Frank H., Pere Marquette Ry. 
Branch Line Service, 56 
oe Eastern Ry. Collision at Sudbury, 


Allison, Fred, Locomotives for Ford Rail- 
road Electrification, 578*, 6387 


American Army Aviators, 512¢ 


American Association of Engineers, Rail- 
road Advisory Committee, 636 


American Association of Railroad Super- 
intendents— 


Constructive Review of Grade Crossing 
- Problem, W. S. Williams, 320 |. 
Economical Handling of Work Trains, 


- Exclusive Use of Order 19 and Abolish- 
ment of 31 Order, 86 
‘Improvement of. Efficiency on Termi- 
nals, Charles Burlingame, 7, 22t 
_M: intenance of Manifest and Time 
eight Schedules, 165 


a “Genes 


American Association of Railroad Super- 
intendents—Continued. 
Maximum Train Loads, 205 

American Bankers’ Association Views on 
Railroad Questions, 5237 

American Chip Crusher, 926* 

American ‘Construction Council 
mendations on Winter 
Work, 624 

American Engineering Standards Commit- 
tee, Conference on Overhead Line Ma- 
terials, 1081; Report, 331* 

American Engineering Council, Report on 
Storage of Coal, 47, 58 


Recom- 
Construction 


American Federation of Labor, Union 
Labor, 920 

American Legion, American Railroad 
Problem, Charles Donnelly, 431 

American Railway Association— 
Association of Railway Executives 


Meeting with, 867, 880% 
Brake and Brake Equipment Letter 
Ballot, 799 
Car Service Division, 
Year’s Record, 8507 
Division V—Mechanical— 
Autogenous and Electric Welding Re- 
port, 125* 
Economy in Painting Railway Equip- 
ment, J. W. Gibbons, 348 
Equipment Painting Section Conven- 
tion Program, 354 
Maintenance and Care of Paint and 
Varnish at Terminals, 500 
Power Brake Circular, 475 
Standard Material Specifications, 215f 
Wheel Practice Manual, 133 
Division ViI—Purchases and _ Stores, 
Duties and Opportunities of 'Travel- 
ing Storekeeper, W. Dixon, 124 
Duties and Opportunities of Traveling 
Storekeeper, W. W. Williams, 6 
Expected Crop Demands for Cars, 2987 
Freight Claim Prevention Committee 
Plans Perishable Service Campaign, 
SBils te 
Per Diem Rules, 995 
Power Brake Investigation, 10077 
Signal Section— 
Continuous Train Control, Pennsyl- 
vania R. R., A. H. Rudd, 654 
Convention, Program, 354; Report, 
461, 513% 
Deciding on System of Train Control, 
K. E. Kellenberger, 580 
Economic Advantages of Automatic 
Train Control, Joseph Beaumont, 507 
Standard Box Cars, Result of Letter 
Ballot, 662 
Standardization, 96 
American Railway Bridge and Building 
Association— 
Convention, Program, 521; 
Fiftieth Anniversay Bads 
Charles E. Smith, 647* 
Report on Replacing Concrete in Win- 
ter, 625 
American Railways, Economics Club Dis- 
atte 966+; Problem, Charles Donnelly, 
American Railway Express 
_ Damage Campaign, 185+ 
American Railway Tool Foremen’s Asso- 
ciation, Convention Report, 365; Repair 
and Maintenance of Air Hammers, E. 
A. Hildebrandt, 390 
American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, Meeting Program, 143+ 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, Production Control, George D. 
Babcock, 1000* 
American Society for Testing Materials— 
“Benefits of Material Standards, Thomas 
pete 50 
. James H Gibboney Elected Vice-Presi- 
, dent, 65 


579125 


Summary of 


Bridge, 


Loss and 


Report, 616 


American Society for Testing Materials— 
Continued. ; 


Preparation of Iron and Steel Su 
foreraint,.) £66 t. 4744 See 
Standard Material Specifications, 215¢ 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers— 
Annual Meeting, Eom ent, 91; and 
Power Show, 544 
Committee for Metal 
Springs, 14 
New Haven Machine Tool Exhibit, 296 # 
Officers, 5637 
Analysis of Railway Names, 411 
Anderson, J. C., Portrait, 70 
Apprentices, 214; Training, 363%, 996¢ 
Are Welding Equipment, Westinghouse, 
2594 


Research on 


Arch Bar Trucks, New Devices Cut Main- 
tenance Cost, 806* 


Arch Tube Failure Disastrous~ Results, 
Boston & Main R. R., 212* 


Areas Without Railroads, 323 
Arnold, D. R., Portrait, 224 


Assigned Car, Order Postponement, 10097; 
Rule Adoption Delayed, 6717 


Associated Advertising Clubs, Canadian 
Pacific Immigration and Development 
Policies, E. W. Beatty, 739 


Associated Traffic Clubs of America De- 
claration of Principles, 8907 


Association of Railway Electrical Engi- 
neers, Convention Report, 633; Illumi- 
nation of Railroad Shops and Round- 
houses, 915* 


Association of Railway Executives— 
American Railway Association Meeting 
with, 867, 880% 
Pledge Carriers to 
Service, 8537 
Stabilization of Employment, 4774, 4857 

Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry 

Double-Track Chicago to Tice! “Angeles 
Opening, 6397 

Forging and Tempering High-Speed and 
Carbon Tool Steels, 282 

Government Opposes Appeal of Impris- 
oned Strikers, 4887} 

Esoare Control of Other Texas Lines, 

ita Court Decision Re Strikers, 


Continued Public 


Atlantic Coast Line R. R.— 

Automatic Train Control Contract, 29 

Fire Door Law Validity Attacked, 851f 

Time Record in Rebuilding Box Cars, 
O. A. Wallace, 533* 

Atterbury, W. W., Exception to Church 
Council’s Labor Survey, 220}; Portrait, 
680 

Atwill, W., Portrait, 783 

August— 
Canadian Steam 

Statistics, 7717 
Freight Traffic and Car Movement, 600+ 
Locomotive Shipments, 4147; Steam and 

Electric, 6027 
Operating Revenues and Expenses, 5617 
Railway Wage, 930 

Australia, State Socialism, 636; Air Serv- 
ice, 

Austrian Federal Railways, 
tion, James A. . Pennington, 
508*; General Strike, 8137 

Automatic Train Control— 
American Railway Association and, 

513t; Committee Report, 462 
Clifford Continuous Conductive System, 

501* 

Contracts Awarded, 28* 
_ Economie Advantages, 
mont, 507 


Railways Operating 


Electrifica- 
470°, 


Joseph Beau- 


iv 


Automatic Train Control—Continued. 


I. C. C., Division I Approves Paragraph, 
136; Letter, 842 ; 
Order, I. C. C. Modifies, 177 
Missouri Pacific R. R. National Safety 
Appliance Installation, 829* 
Pennsylvania R. R., A. H. Rudd, 654 
Snyder Bill, 1039; 
Status, 249f 
Automobile, Parking Station at Passenger 


peroneal 1067; Rural Population and, 
372 
Avaitors Complete Round-the-World 


Flight, 5247, 512t 
Axle, Wheel and, Shop, 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., 


B 


“ae George D., Production Control, 

00) 

Baker, H. B., Portrait, 682 

Baker Charging Truck, 558# 

Balch, C. F., Government Ownership of 
Bsailroads in Canada, 551 

Ballast, Cinders, 476 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R.— 
Capitol Limited Derailment, 8537 


Newport News 
SY fh 


Centennial in 1927, 543 

Co-operative Labor Plan, Daniel Wil- 
lard, 761 

Passengér Train Runs Into Open 


Switch. 3337 
Safety Drives, 1030 ‘ 
Baltzell, C. H., Economical Handling of 
Work Trains, 62 
Bankers Association of New Mexico, Gov- 
ernment Ownership, Charles Dillon, 4497 
Barkley Bill, 405 ; 
Battey, Paul L., Maintenance Require- 
ments for Mechanical Equipment of a 
Railroad, 537 
Bean, W. L., Gasoline Motor 
Branch Lines, 464* ‘ 
Bearings, Reverse Shaft, Machining, 1404 
Beatty, E. W., Canadian Pacific _Immigra- 
tion and Development Policies, 739; 
Transportation Problems of Canada, 
637 


Car for 


Beaudry Co. Plant, Photograph, 604, 605 
Beaumont, Joseph, Economic Advantages 
of Automatic Train Control, 507 f 
Beingarten, Charles B., Care and Main- 

tenance of Pneumatic Tools, 596 
Bench Vise Stand, 965 . 
Bergen, William J., Portrait, 456 _— 
Berry, L. W., Economical Handling of 

Work Trains, 61 k 
Bethlehem, Pa., Hill to Hill Bridge, 75*; 

Union Station, 55* : 
Bevington, W. C., Economical Handling of 

Work Trains, 63 
Bibbins, J. R., Freight Terminal Improve- 

ment A Pressing Necessity, 2 
Bill, Bills, see also Law, Legislation— 

Gooding, Uncertainties, 1027 

Howell-Barkley, Robert S. Kinkerd 

Emphasizes Iniquity, 5257 
Snyder on Automatic Train Cnotrol, 
10397 
Binkerd, Robert S., Howell-Barkley Bill, 

5257; Railroad Credit Most Important 

Single Tool of Managements, 7727 
Blacksmith Shop, Louisville & Nashville 

Rane Leo oD 
Blanchard, E. C., Portrait, 269 
Block Signaling Statistics, I. C. C., 469 
Blunt, J. G., Steam Locomotive, 994 
Boat Lines, Lake Michigan Merged, 6397 
Boiler Arch Tube Failure, I. C. C. Report, 

PAP - 

Boiler Plate Drill, 888# 
Boiler Tube Cleaner and Cutter, McGrath 

Combination, 259# 

Boll Weevil, 503 

Bolster Cushion ,Harvey Friction, 805* 

Bolt, Step Toward Standardization, 877 

Bonds, I. C. C. Reconsiders Decision Re- 
quiring Competitive Bidding, 968}; Rail- 

road, in Hands of Banks, 6397 
Booster, Locomotive, Street, 518* 

Books by Railroad Men, 134t 
Bordeaux-Irun Ry. Electrification Pro- 

gress, 246 
Boston & Main R. R.— 

ee hes Failure Disastrous Results, 


Line Abandonment, 1032t, 10397 

a ae Bus Department Established, 

New Haven Road Does Not Desire 
Control, 222+ 

Sree Bus and Truck Transportation, 

Substituting Highway Motor Bus for 
Branch Line Passenger Service, 837* 

Takes Steps Against Bus Lines, 10417 

Box Cars— 

Grain Elevator Operation with Auto- 
matic Unloader, 732* 

Salvaging, Photographs, 662 

60-Ton Capacity Single Sheathed, Cana- 
dian National Rys., 701* 

Standard, Result of A. R. A. Letter 
Ballot, 662 
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Box Cors—Continued. 

Time Ktecord in Rebuilding, A. C. L. R. 
R., O. A. Wallace, 533* 

Boyden Heavy Duty Co-Ordinating Type 
Truck, 597* 

Bradshaw, C O., Portrait, 609 

Brake, Brakes— 

Brake Equipment and, A. R. Letter 
Ballot, 799 

Hand, Freight Claim Prevention Com- 
mittee Suggests Campaign on Defec- 
tive, 281 

Power, Appliances, I. C. C. Report, 216, 
251, 248; A. R. A. Circular, 475; A. 
R. A. Investigation, 1007; 

Branch Line Passenger Service, Boston & 
Maine R. R. Substituting Highway Mo- 
tor Bus for, 837* 

Branch Line Service, 
Ry., 56 

Brazil, Sao Paulo Railroads, 1067 

Bread, Cost of, 29* 

bridge, Bridges— 
arcane a ae Department Winter Work, 


Perre Marquette 


Caisson, Central of New Jersey R. R. 
Launched at Newark, 4167 

Concrete Slab, Long Island R. R., Pho- 
tograph, 897 

Eads, Fiftieth Anniversary, Charles E. 


Smith, 647* 
Florida East Coast Ry., 


Emergency, 
10381 
Hell Gate, Controversy Settled, 9667 
Hill-to Hill, Bethlehem, Pa., 75* 
Hurricane Gulch on Alaska R. R., Pho- 
tograph, 105 
New York Central R. R. Ellicott Road, 
H. T. Welty, 988* 
Pennsylvania R. R., 139 
Reinforced Concrete, Long Girder Spans 
for Pennsylvania R. R., 202* 
Br Ber and Rebuild 102-Ft. Trestle, 
Briece, G. W., Portrait, 938 
British— 
Rail Merger, W. B. Storey, 262+ 
Railways Novel Type Locomotive, Pho- 
tograph, 494 
Railways, Safety in Operation, 324t 
Rail Workers Asks Increase, 969+ 
Switching Service, Horses in, 659 
Brooke, G. D., Portrait, 195 
Brotherhood, P. M., Portrait, 490 
roe neo of Locomotive Engineers, 


Brotherhood Railway Proposes to Become 
Common Carrier, 147} 

Brown, A. V., Portrait, 269 

Brown, W. C., Portrait, 976 

Buchanan, A. E., Portrait, 270 

Bucyrus Diesel Shovel and Dragline Ex- 
cavator, 297# 

Buffalo, N. Y., Kensington-Delavan Grade 
Crossing Elemination, 383*; Subway 
Bliminates Crossing, 18* 

Buffalo Woodworker No. 2, 559# 

Building Construction, Herbert Hoover 
eee) Lengthening Season for Work, 


Bumping Blocks, Concrete, Philadelphia & 
Reading Ry., 283* 

Bureau of Locomotive Inspection Annual 
Report, A. G. Pack, 952*, 957t 

Bureau of Signals and Train Control Es- 
tablished, 147+ 

Bureau of Standards Annual RBeport, 887 

Burlingame, Charles, Improvement of Ef- 
ficiency on Terminals, 7, 22t 

Burnett, C. T., Portrait, 306 

Burns, James F., Guard Rails on Sharp 
Curves, 327* 

Bus Lines, New Haven and Boston & 
Maine Take Steps Against, 1041f 

Business Outlook, 288f 

Bina Progress, Herbert Hoover, 849f, 


Byram, H. E., Decorated by Japanese 
Government, 673}; Government Owner- 
ship of Railways, 412+ 


Cc 


California— 
arr Guarded by Railway Artillery, 


Grape Shipments to Be Heavier This 
Year, 222iee 
Train, C/R. 1. & P.Ry., 1008" 
Calkins, C. H., Portrait, 610 
Camden Terminal, Interlocking Plant, 
861*; ackson Street Subway, 279* 
Campbell, J. L., Portrait, 860 
Canada, Canadian— 
Air Mail, 481 
Augie Railway Accident Summary, 
Canal Statistics, November, 968+ 
City of Toronto and Railways Sign 
Waterfront Viaduct Agreement, 892f 
Government Ownership of Railroads, C. 
F. Balch, 551 
Canadian National Ry. Branch Line 
Bills Before Parliament, 33f 


Canada, Canadian—Continued. 


Railways Refuse U. S. Rates to Train- 
men, 1857 
Car Loading, Decline, 149}, 186+, 263t, 
3007, 4487, 853+, 892%, 9664, 1007¢; In- 
crease, 35}, 2227, 3357, 489+, 524¢, 
5607, 6027, 640+, 6734, 7744, 813t, 9307 
Chateau Frontenac Reconstructed, 726* 
Crow’s Nest Pass Agreement, 403t, 
630t; Controversy Ended, 638+; Prov- 
aaate Enter Appeal Against Ruling, 
Electric Lines 1923 Income, 774+ 
Experiment Molded Around a Person- 
ality, W. S. Thompson, 756 
Government Ownership of Railways, 
Biot Force ot Circumstances Causeé, 


errant of Railway Accidents, 

Ontario Gold Production, 731 

Program of Railroad Building, 
Gzowski, 683*, 767% 

Prosperity, 214% 

Railway Accidents, September, 7747 

Railway and Transportation History, 


714 
Railways Face Loss Due to Wheat 
in July Operating 


Cae: 


Crop, 3007 
Railways Increase 

Ratio, 562+ 
rebels June Operating Statistics, 


Railroads Operate Playgrounds, 717* 
Railways September Operating Rev- 
ayer Car Loadings, 106}; Decrease, 
ht of Prairie Provinces, 683%, 
Steam Railway, August Operating Sta- 
tistics, 771+; Statistics for 1925 T7174 
Tourist Traffic, 57; from United States 
Increase, 147; 
Penaportation Problems, E. W. Beatty, 


Ma eecer ot Rpemntdtg System— 
ox ars, -Ton Capaci i ry 
Sheathed, 701* Ree 
Canada’s Experiment Molded Around a 
Personality, W. S. Thompson, 756 
Employees’ Co-operative Plan to Be 
Inaugurated, 925 
ee Operating Expense Measure, 


Engine Terminal at Moncton, 785* 

C. S. Gzowski, 683*, 767% 

Grain Elevator Operation With Auto- 
matic Box Car Unloader, 732* 

Ladies First Aid Team, Photograph, 36 

Locomotives, Recent Types of Freight 
and Passenger, 744* 

1924 Earnings, 773+ 

Orderliness in Shop Yards, 741*, 765t 

ores Great Eastern Ry. Acquisition, 

7 

Passenger Car Equipment, 757* 

Passenger Trains, 742* 

Radio, Call Letters, 1477; Success, 35¢; 
Station, 809; 

Steel Car Straightening Frame, 1028* 

Terminal Operation, Ft. ‘William, On- 
tario, 901* 

Testing Superheater Units, 807# 

Tie Plug Cutting Machine, 737* 

Canadian Pacific Ry.— 


Chateau Frontenac Reconstructed, 726* 
Chicago Ticket Office 121* 
Grain Movement, E. D. Cotterell, 697* 
Immigration and Development Policies, 
E. W. Beatty, 739 
Marine Terminal Building, 541* ° 
Material Handling System, 706* 
Pacific and Mikado Locomotives, 690* 
Passenger Car Blown Up, 6747 
Refrigerator Car Construction, 826* 
System of Farm Labor Solicitation, 828 
Trans-Canada Limited Traffic, 479 
Trans-Canada Limited Train, 724* 
Winter Construction, 806 


Canal— 


Great Lakes July Statistics, 374+ 
vies September Summary of Statistics, 


5 
Welland, October Traffic Increase, 931+ 
Capitalization, Railroad, Increasing Cost 
of, 841f 
Car, Cars— 
A. R, A. Tells Roads of Expected Crop 
Demands for, 298 
Assigned, Order Postponement, 1009f; 
Rule Adoption Delayed, 671+ 
Box— : 
Canadian National Rys. 60-Ton Ca- 
pacity Single Sheathed, 701* 
Grain Elevator Operation With Auto- 
matic Unloader, Canadian National 
Rys., 732 
Result of A. R. A. Letter Ballot on 
Standard, 662 
Salvaging, Photograph, 662 
Time Record in Rebuilding, A. C. L. 
R. R., O. A. Wallace, 533* 
Building Census Figures, 442 


Car, Cars—Continued. 
ent, 290; Master Car Builder, 


Dining, Operation Loss, 587 
Estimated Costs of Station Switching, 
Setting Out and Picking Up, oO. 
Carr, 315 
Ferries, Pere Marquette Ry., 13 
Freight— 
Conditions, October 15, 8097 
Efficiency in Repairs of Heavy, H. W. 
Williams, 885 
Equipment, Brightening of Numbers 
and Lettering, 372; Condition, 657, 
98, 442, 514, 923 
Good Repair Decrease 222; 
Interchange Diffculties, 365 
Needing Repairs, 364; Increase, 222}, 
3357, 4167, 1007+ 
New Installed, 34+ 
Number per Train Increases, 448} 
Surplus, Decrease, 486+; Good Repair 
Decrease, 334+; Increase, 1007+ 
Gas Electric Motor Rail, Electro-Mo- 
tive Co., 343* 
apy Motor, Missouri Pacific R. R., 
! 


Gasoline Motor, N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. 
as Branch Lines, W L Bean, 464*, 
Gondola, Wabash Ry 70-Ton, 657* 
Sak Coal Production Results in, 
Installed and on Order, 137 
Loadings, 136, 176, 216, 326, 364, 404, 
768, 958, 999, 1034, Above Million, 803, 
882; 49 Weeks, 1032t; New Figures, 
98, 974 New High Records, 632; Rec- 
ords Broken, 664%, 666 
Revenue Freight, 64+, 98, 104+, 136, 
250, 333t, 442, 4764, 478, 512%, 514, 
554, 592, 923 
Show Seasonal Decline, 842 
pees ae ee Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Mail, Sham Hold-Up Staged to Test 
Armored, 299+ 
Man and Freight Claim Prevention, Joe 
Marshall, 796 
Motor, Equipment for Illinois Central 
R. R. Electrification, 875 
ie pete and Freight Traffic, August, 
Oil Engine Driven Air Compressor, 137* 
Passenger Equipment, Canadian Na- 
tional Rys., 757* 
Passenger Repair Shops, Straight Line, 
Lawrence Richardson, 949* 
Refrizgerztor— 
Constenction, Canadian Pacific Ry., 


Frie R. R. on Mileage Basis, 222+ 

Movement, Illinois Central R. R. 
Establishes New Records, 148+ 

Pere Marquette Ry., 1867+ 

Placed on Mileage Basis, 147; 

Repairing and Rebuilding, 765% 

Repair Costs and Practices. 407 

Section Motor, Fairmont Railway Mo- 
tors, 484* 

Shortage, Missouri Commission and, 
362t; I. C. C. Urges Coal Purchases 
to Avoid, 1857 

Steel Passenger Equipment Increased, 
Reading Co.. 182 

Steei, Straightening Frame. 10/28* 

Supply Continues Good, 852+: Seasonal 
Demand Causes Reduction, 4147. 

Supply for Grain Territory, 524+ 

Supplying Clean for Loading, 
mittee Report. 247 

Surplus, 250, 2997, 803; and Additions to 
Rolline Eoauinment. 523+: Decreases, 
66+, 376+, 5607: Increase, 968+ 

Trucks. Boyden Co-Ordinating, 597* 

Utilization. Mlementary Lesson, R. B. 

Crojl. 1936 

Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio Ry., A.C.L.- 

L. & N. Accent Commission’s Terms, 
3347; Directors Approve Lease, 450+ 

Carr, O. O.. Efficiencv of Oneration on 
Class I Railroads. Desnite Decrease in 
Gross and Net Ton Miles. 907: BEsti- 
mated Costs of Station Switching, Set- 
ting Out and Picking Up Cars, 315 

Castings. Railway, Production Continues 
to Decline, 336+ 

Castleton Cut-Off, Completion, 390, 1015*%, 
1032t: Opening. 797*, 8907* 

Caulfield. A. D., Fconomical Handling of 
Work Trains, 63 

Central of Georgia Ry. Mountain Type 
Passenger Locomotives, 457* 

Central of New Jersey R. R. Bridge Cats- 
son Launched at Newark. 416+; New 
York Express Derailed, 334+ 

Chamber of Commerce Referendum on 
Constructive Rail Policies, 34+ 

Chancellor, W. C., Manufacturing Seam- 
less Steel Tubing, 545* 

ceed, Old Ties Burnt for Available, 


Chart, Injector Repairs, F. W. B., 992 
Chateau Frontenac Reconstructed, 726* 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.— 

Collision, Dayton, Ky., 3007 


Com- 


RAILWAY REVIEVV 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.—Continued. 
ae ue & Nashville R. R. Collision, 


Temperatures and Locomotive Gases in 
faerie S. H. Katz and E. G. Meiter, 
Train Strikes Bus, 7727 

Chicago-— 

Claim Conference, Concealed Loss and 
Damage, S. T. Heffner, 669 

Council Railway Terminal Committee 
to Tour East, 415+ 

pera Bs. Extension of Facilities, 423*, 

Growth of Business Through Chicago 
Junction Ry’s. Union Freight Sta- 
tions, E. L. Whitney, 201 

Pneumatic Straight Line 
Compressor, 559 # 

River Car Float Service, Erie R. R., 235 

Union Station, Railway Offices Moving 
to, 5637 

Chicago & Alton R. R. Water Treatment, 
L. O. Gunderson, 571* 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry., 4-6-2 Type 
Locomotives, 197* 

Chicago & North Western Ry., Automatic 
Train Control Contract, 29; National 
Apple Week Celebration, 6747 ; 

Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. R. Wreck 
oie ae Ti wee jlo Com Comeport. 349%, 


Two-Stage 


Chicago Great Western R. R., Derailment 
near Parnell, Mo. 35f; Gas Blectric 
Motor Rail Car, 343* ; 

Chicago Junction Ry., Growth of Business 
Through Union Freight Stations, E. L. 
Whitney, 201 


' Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.— 


cea on Motorists and Their Ways, 
Grade Crossing Accident 
TT2t 
Logging Car, 92? 
Chicago Rock Island & Pacific Ry.— 
California Train, 1008+* 


in Chicago, 


Fire Fighters Gain Experience in Chi- 


eago, 4887 

First Annual Tournament, 1847 

Loses Second Appeal on NebraskaTaxes, 
969 


Chicago Railroad Club Organization, 476t 


Chief Interchange Car Inspectors’ and Car 
Foremen’s Association— 
Car Man and Freight Claim Prevention, 
Joe Marshall, 796 
Convention, Program, 294; Report, 479 
Efficiency in Heavy Freight Car Re- 
pairs, H. W. Williams, 885 
Chinese Eastern Ry., 504* 
Chinese Railway Equipment in War Serv- 
ice, Photograph, 6407 . 
Chinese Railway Service Disorganized by 
Revolution. 4487 
Christmas. Day Before at Railway Sta- 
tion, 996% 
Cinder, Cinders—— 
Ballast and Track Filling. 476% 
Handling and Disposition, 481 
Plant, Cost Data on Operation, 294* 


Claim, Claims— 
Economic Losses in Transit of Fresh 
Fruits and Vegetables, Joe Marshall, 
291 
Freight, Prevention, Car Man and, Joe 
Marshall, 796 
Loss and Damage, Concealed, S. T. Heff- 
ner, 669; Eggs and Fruits and Vege- 
tables, 330 
Roads Savings by Reductien, 3367+ 
Clark. J. N., Oil Burning on Locomotives, 
1025 
Cleanliness and Orderliness in Shops, 215f 
Clearing Houses for Associated Indus- 
tries, 590 
Clements. N. L., Portrait, 814 
Cleveland, Ohio, Tinion Passenger Termi- 
nal Progress, 105+ 
Clifford Automatic Train Control, 501* 
Clifford, G H.. Portait. 603 
Clifty Agate Portrait, 1679 
Coal. see also Fuel— 
All-Rail Shipments to East Increase, 
564+ 
American Engineering Council’s Report 
on Storage, 47, 58 
President Aishton Presented with 
Lump, 60 Photograph, 103 
Bituminous Output Decrease, 931 
Chute, Small Capacity, 483* 
Conservation, 763* 
Dumper, Pennsylvania R. R. to Build 
at Sandusky, 839 
I. C. Cc. Urges Purchases to Avoid Car 
Shortage. 1857 
Loadings. Southern Pacific Co. Makes 
New Record, 217 
Preparing for Locomotive Fuel, Mal- 
colm McFarlane, 24 
Rates. Anthracite, Cut Has Not Stimu- 
lated Purchases. 300+ 
A ae Results in Idle Cars, 
John Smith—Conservationist, 54 


Vv 


Storage, Forthcoming Report Will Ana- 
lyze Regional Conditions, 485+ 

Coal River & Eastern R. R. Seeks Cer- 
tificate as Common Carrier, 147+ 

Coffin. Foundation, Charles, Northern 
Texas Ry. Receives Medal Award, 603+ 

Coffin, Lorenzo S., Plans for Memorial, 
919; Portrait, 919 

College Men in Railway Service, C. L. V. 
Craft, 247; J. R., 290; Charles Weiss, 
122, 1354, 159, 175t, 200, 244; Non-Tech- 
nical, Charles Weiss, 588 

Collision see also Accident Wreck— 
Algoma Eastern Ry., Sudbury, 184 
se Heavy Loss of Life in India, 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., Dayton, Ky., 

fiat Louisville & Nashville R. R, 
Gulf Southern & Florida R. R. Rear- 
Iind, 9317 
Missouri Pacific R. R., Freight Trains, 
415+; in Arkansas, 8137 ote 
Mobile & Ohio Rear-End, 930+ 
Pennsylvania R. R. in Chicago, 9317 
Union Pacific R. B. in Nebraska, 4487 

Colorado, Grade Crossing Elimination, 
AYE State Seeks to Restrain I. C. C,, 

Commissions, State, 881t 

Committee Work, Profiting by, W. Volk- 
hardt, 54 

Commutation Service Losses, 370 

Compensation Act, Nebraska Court Ex- 
empts Railways, 1487 

Compound Locomotive, Delaware & Hud- 
son Co. Two-Cylinder, 939*, 956t 

Compressor, Chicago Pneumatic Straight 
Line Two-Stage, 559 

Compressor, Portable Air, 31# 

enues and Expenses, 9287 

Concrete— 

Bumping Blocks, Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Ry. Camden Terminal, 283* 

Field Control, 617 

Placing in Winter, 618 

Reinforced, Bridge, Long Girder Spans 
for Pennsylvania R. R., 202* 

Report on Replacing in Winter, 625 

Slab Bridge. Long Island R. R.., Photo- 
graph, 897 ‘ 

Tests of Impure Water for Mixing, 2 
288i 

Conference, Carbuilders and Lumbermen, 

8137 

Conference, Warehousing, 440% 

Congestion. 880% # 

Congress Probably Will Defer Taking Up 
Railway Legislation, 9677 

Conn, Donald D, Co-operation Must Be 
Continued Between Railroads and Ship- 
pers, 8097 ; 

Conservation, Timber by Use of Substi- 
tutes, 990 

Conservationist—John Smith, 54 

Consolidation— } 
Bl Paso-Southwestern-Southern Pacific, 

President Sproule’s Statement, 2227 
Locomotives, Reading Co., 43* 
Personnel and, 997% 

Railway, 96%. 956 

Alabama Statement Filed, 143+ 

Eastern Executives Propose Plan, 602+ 

Facilitated, 1005 , 

Mississippi Case Dismissed, 2217 

Nickel Plate Complete, 3737 

Pennsylvania R. RP. Subsidiaries, 261+ 

Samuel Rea Objects to Four-System, 

6714 
Southern Pacific-El Paso Southwest- 
ern Hearing, 4157 

Stocks, and, 214f 

Van Sweringens, 231%, 248f, 364 

Construction Work, American Construc- 
tion Council Recommendations on Win- 
ter, 624; Herbert Hoover Urges 
Lengthening Season for, 213 ; 

Continuous Conductive Automatic Train 
Control System, Clifford, 501* 

Contract Locomotive Repairs. I. C. 
Finds Excessive Costs in, 2617, 2894 

Contract Maintenance Labor, I. C._C. In- 
vestizates Philadelphia & Lake Erie R. 
R., 2627 \ 

County, A. J. Address at Railway Ac- 
counting Officers’ Association Conven- 
tion 100, 97f 

Conventions, 440¢ ar 4 
American Railway Association, Signal 

Section, Report, 461, 513 pee 
American Railway Bridge and Building 

Association, Program, 521; Report, 

616 
American Railway Tool Foremen’s As- 

sociation, Report, 365 : 
Association of Railway Electrical Engi- 

neers, Report, 633 
Chief Interchange Car Inspectors’ and 

Car Foremen’s Association of Amer- 

ica, Report, 479 : 
Eastern Association of Car 

Officers, Report, 537 
International Railway General 

men’s Association, Report, 389 
International Railroad Master 

smiths’, Report, 295 


a 
rr 


Service 
Fore- 


Black- 


vi 


Conventions—Continued., 
Railway Real Estate Association, Re- 
port, 593 
Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way 
Association, Report, 443 
Traveling Engineers’ Association, Re- 
port, 445 
Coolidge, Calvin, Portrait, 768; Trans- 
portation, 924; Trip to Chicago, 921t 
Coon, J. W., Portrait, 645 
Cornwell, John J., Railways’ Destiny Lies 
With People, 673; 
Cost Finding, Material 
nadian Pacific Ry., 706* 
Cotterell, E. D., Moving Crop, Canadian 
Pacific Ry., 697* 
Courtesy, 175i; J. E. Gorman Stresses 
Importance, 3747 
Cox, P. A., Portrait, 609 
Craft, C. L. V., College Men in Railway 
Service, 247 
Crane, Crawling Tractor, 31# 
Cranes, Locomotive, Safety Suggestions in 
Use of, 331 
Crank Pin 
2604+ 
Crank-Pin Turning Lathe, 141# 
Credit, Railroad, C. B. Fletcher, 959, 957t 
Croll, R. B., Elementary Lesson in Car 
Utilization, 1036 
ray Movements, Railroads Prepared for, 
Crosshead, Rogatchoff Locomotive, 257* 
Sipe and Pole Purchases in 1923, 
Crossing, Crossings— 
Casualties, Four Months, 187+ 
Colorado Grade Elimination, 36+ 


Handling, Ca- 


Press, Portable Hydraulic, 


ear. s Kalamazoo Electric Highway, 
0 
Grade, Problem, Constructive Review, 


W. S. Williams, 320 
Law, Louisiana, 2227+ 
Subway Eliminates at Buffalo, N. Y., 


18* 
Whistles Control Traffic on Long Island 
Aten Gy 


Crowley, John, Portrait, 421 

Crow’s Nest Pass Agreement, 403¢: Con- 
troversy Ended, 638+; Provinces Appeal 
Against Ruling, 854+ 

Crozier, R. H., Portrait, 783 

Crusher, American Chip, 926* 

Cuba— 
All-Rail Package Car Line Established 

to Havana, 147+ 

Sapte ee Annual Crosstie Consumption, 
Ce Merger, 3767; Plan Announced, 

Cutting Machine, Tie Plug, Canadian Na- 
nadian National Rys., 737* 

Cylinder Centering Device, 259# 


D 


Dallas, Texas, Fort Worth & Denver City 
to Operate Into, 1041; 
David, L. A., Portrait, 974 
Dawes, Charles G., Portrait, 768 
Deal, A. E., Portrait, 382 
Decapod Type Freight Locomotive, Penn- 
sylvania.R. R. Test, 563+ 
Decision, Decisions— 
Interstate Commerce Commission; Com- 
petitive Bidding on Bonds, 968+ 
Rail Trucking Charge, 263+ 
Pennsylvania R. R. Shopmen, 106+ 
Quick, 880 
Railroad Labor Board, Enginemen’s 
Wage, 928+} Telegraphers’ Wage, 928+ 
Supreme Court, Gives Strikers Jury 
Trial, 6407; Railroad, 600+ 
DeGroot, E. H. Jr., Portrait, 147 
Delaware & Hudson Co.— 
Car Department Supervisors’ Associa- 
tion Field Day, 618 
eigen Locomotive of Unusual Design, 
Two-Cylinder 
939*, 956% 
Delaware Lackawanna & Western R. R.i— 
Kensington-Delavan Grade Crossing 
Elimination at Buffalo, N. Y., 383% 
Subway Eliminates Crossing, 18* 
Democratic Platform Railroad Plank, 14 
Denver & Rio Grande Western R. Ete 
Maintenance Requirements for Mechani- 
cal Equipment of a Railroad, Paul L. 
Beatty, 537; Sale Terms Named, 563+ 


Compound Locomotive, 


Bepot, St. Paul Union Official Opening, 
Derailment— 


ees & Ohio R. R. Capitol Limited, 


Central of Jersey R. B. New York Ex- 
press, 3347 

Chicago Great Western R. R., near Par- 
nell, Mo., 357 

Florida East Coast Ry., 854+ 

Long Island R. R., 222+ 

Midland Valley R. R., 374+ 

Moscow-Odessa Express in Russia, 375+ 

Paris-Rome Express, 603+ 

Southern Pacific Co. Sunset Limited De- 
liberate, 415; 


RAI-WAY REVIEW 


Derails, “ignals and, Remote Control, Nor- 
folk & Western Ry., 469 

Detroit Toledo & Ironton R. R., Old Ties 
Burnt for, Available Charcoal, 371; Elec- 
tric Locomotives, 578*, 6387 

Device, Devices— 
Air Motors Power Testing, 217* 
Labor-Saving in Accounting Work, 1* 
Labor-Saving in Railroad Shops, 289 

DeVillbiss, E. B., Portrait, 42 


Diesel— 


Electric Tug, Pennsylvania R. R., 286* 
Engine Tug, Pennsylvania-R. R., 182 
Shovel and Dragline Excavator, Bucy- 
rus, 297# 

Dillon, Charles, Utopian Government Rail 
Ownership Dreams, 4497 

Dining Cars Loss, 587 

Dirigible Transportation, 440 

Dispatchers, Oregon-Washington R. R. & 
Nav. Co. Wages Increased, 1857 

Dividend, Railway, Disbursement § In- 
crease, 10417 ; 

Dixon, W., Duties and Opportunities of 
Traveling Storekeeper, 124 

Donnelly, Charles, American Railroad 
Problem, 431 

Draw Stroke Slotting Machine, 297# 

Drill, Boiler Plate, 8887; Pneumatic, 
807#; Press, Drilling and Facing Op- 
erations on Eccentric Straps, 964# 

Drilling and Facing Operation on Eccen- 
tric Straps, 964 

Driving Box Work, N. & W. Ry., Roanoke, 
Va., BE. C. Gaines, 15*, 23f 

nS Rod Repairs, Modern Practice, 

* 

Driving Wheel Tires, Turning, 965# 

Drop Table, Whiting Electrically Op- 
erated Screw-Type, 1038* 

Dunaway, C. H., Portrait, 975 

Dwyer, R. H., Portrait, 975 


E 


Eads Bridge Fiftieth Anniversary, Charles 
E. Smith, 647* 

Earnings, Class I Railroads Seven 
Months’, 4477; Railway and Farm, Four 
Year Comparison, 3757 

Eastern Association of Car 
Officers, Convention Report, 537 

Eccentric Straps, Drilling and Facing Op- 
erations, 964# 

Ecker, F. N., Government Ownership of 
Railroads, 673+ 

Economic Club Discusses American Rail- 
ways, 9667 

Economic Progress, Herbert 
Hoover, 8497, 8404 

Economical Operation of Railroads, 801f 

Economies, Southern Pacific Co. Operat- 
ing, 1031 

Edgewood Cut-Off, Illinois Central R. R., 
ee Starts Construction, J. C. Jacobs, 

Education, Railway, 840 

Educational Campaign, Atlantic States 
Shippers’ Regional Advisory Board, 9307 

ote hee Posters, Northern Pacific Ry., 

7 = 

Eficiency— 

Heavy Freight Car Repairs, H. W. Wil- 
liams, 885 

Improvement on Terminals, Charles 
Burlingame, 7, 22t 

Increased Shown by 


Service 


Year’s, 


Railways Since 


1915, S327 
pe ry Class 1 Railroads, OO. Carr, 


Railroad Potential Capacity, 6304, 637+ 
Wees, Loss and Damage to Fruits and 
Vegetables and, 330 
er coe Returns by Radio on ‘Trains, 


Electric— 


Autogenous and, Welding Report, 125* 
Bench Grinder, 32# 

Crossing Gate, Kalamazoo, 410* 
Furnace, Industrial, 297# 

Hoist, 808# 

Lighting, Locomotive, 634 
Locomotives— 

Detroit & Tronton R. R., Fred Allison, 
H. L. Maher and J. L. Hibbard, 
578*. 638t 

IN:- YUN. Ey & oo Ree Rods mou 

Norte Railways of Spain, W. R. Talia- 
ferro, 912* 

Tests,- Norfolk & Western Ry., T. C. 
Wurts, 581* 

Pe General Electric Co., New Type, 
Motors Standardization Proposed for 
Use with Machine Tools, 21 
Project, Northeastern Superpower Com- 
mittee Recommends Extension, 139 
Screw Driver, Friction Head, 889# 
Tug, Diesel, Pennsylvania R. R., 286* 
Welding, Committee Report, 633 
Electrical Appliances, Economics of, Com- 
mittee Report, 633 . zg 


Electrical Storekeeping, Committee Re- 
port, 

Electrically Operated Screw-Type Drop 
Table, Whiting, 1038* 

Electrification—— 


Austrian Federal Railways, James A. G. 
Pennington, 470*, 508* 
Bordeaux-Irun Bsy., France, 246 
Hearings on New York City Lines of 
New York Central R. R., 923 
Illinois Central R. R. Buys Power for, 
841%, 854} 
Japanese Railways, 1487, 219 
Long Island R. R. Jamaica-Babylon, 14 
Motor Car Equipment for Illinois Cen- 
tral Re RR. 815 
Northern Ry., Spain, A. I. Trotter and 
H. C. Hutchinson, 434* 
Staten Island Ry., 372; 
Control, 663 
Swiss Railways Progress, 3737 
Virginian Ry. Distribution System, C. 
L. Hancock, 873* 
Electricity, Baker Charging Truck, 558# 
Elgin Joliet & Eastern Ry., Mikado Loco- 
motive, 317* 
Ellicott Road Bridge, New York Central 
R. R., H. T. Welty, 988* 
Elliott, Howard, Elected President of Har- 
vard Overseers, 7757 
El Paso & Southwestern R. R.— 
Part of Southern Pacific System, 775t 
Southern Pacific Consolidation, Wm. 
Sproule, 222}; Approved, 5247; Pro- 
tested, 1837 
Elyria, Ohio, New York Central R. B. 
Track Elevation Work, 312* 
Emergency ‘Transportation Orders De- 
elared Valid by Supreme Court, 8537 
Employee, Employees— 
Accidents to, Committee Report, 617 
Co-operative Plan, Canadian National 
Rys. to Iaugurate, 925 
Instruction, 325 


Supervisory 


Investment Plan, Missouri-K*#%sas- 
Texas R. R., 48 
Railway, Below Last Year, 448t; 


Casualties, 103; Importance of, 521; 
September, 1007}; Stabilization Con- 
ference, 5257 
Recruiting, 59 
Selecting Men for Employment, W. G. 
Morgan, 84, 135% 
Stabilization of, 4774, 485 
Valen Pacific System’s 
46 
Employment Stabilization, 552¢ | 
Tingine, Engines, see also Locomotive— 
Failure, 1742 
Terminal, Canadian National Rys. at 
Moncton, 785* 
Truck Repairs, 807# 
Engineer, Engineers— 
Firemen and, Southern Pacific Co. Take 
Strike Vote, $297 c 
Help with Scientific Motion Pictures, 
475 


Reeve Schley, 803 
Sanitary, Activities, St. 
western Ry., 133 
Service, L. F. Wilson, 329 
Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, Manufacturing Seamless Steel 
Tubing, W. C. Chancellor, 545* 
Engineering Education, 403 
Engineering, Foreign Railway, 
Attention of Bankers, 4477 5 
Engineering Foundation, Henry R. Towne 
Endowed, 690 
Enginemen Wage Increase, 9287 
England, English— 
Broadcasting Station on Moving Train 
Successful, 4157 
First Passenger Photo- 
graph, 421 
Standard Track Equipment, 801f 
Railways and Employees Enter Wage 
Conference, 10407 
Railway Titles, 433 
English, F. M., Portrait, 37 
Hquipment— 
Care of, 324 
Installed in 1924, 9297 
Installed and on Order, 137 
Market Conditions, October, 671+ 
Modern, 552 
More and Better Needed, 800% 
New Reflects Progress in Efficient 
Transportation, 6727 
Prices Since 1910, 332+ a 
Railway, Economy in Painting, J. W. 
Gibbons, 348 
Railway, Exports Decline, 261; 
Rolling, Railroads Well Prepared for 
Seasonal Demands, 486+ 
Erben, H. F. T., Portrait, 1044 
Erie Canal, New York to Celebrate Cen- 
tennial, 799 
Erie: RB. R.— 
Chicago River Car Float Service, 235 
Criticized for Contracting Locomotive 
Repairs, 1041+ 
Executive Committee Approves Nickel 
Plate Lease, 10067 


Stabilization, 


Louis South- 


Engages 


Locomotive, 


Erie R. R.—Continued. 
Extension of Facilities in New York 
and Chicago, 423*, 441 
Forestry Demonstration Train, 837 
Kensington-Delavan Grade Crossing 
Elimination at Buffalo, N. Y., 383* 
vieeate Jersey City Damaged by Fire, 


Refrigerator Barges, 49* 
Sa Cars on Mileage Basis, 


Stores Department, 619* 

Hsthonian Railroads Experimenting With 
New Fuels, 29 

Excavator, Bucyrus Diesel Shovel and 
Dragline, 297# 

Executive’s Decisions, 880t¢ 

Expenses and Revenues, June and Six 
Months, 2207 : 

Explosives, Amended Regulations for 
Transportation, 7747 

Express Rate Cut, Western and Southern 
Railways Protest, 969+ 


F 


Faries, Robert, Portrait, 974 
Farm— 


Earnings, Four Year Comparison of 
Railway and, 375+ 
Labor Solicitation, Canadian Pacific Ry. 
System, 328 
Products Prices Compared with Rail- 
way Rates, 635* 
Farmer, Farmers— 
Conditions for Prosperity of, 23 
ee ster Legislation Not Beneficial 
oO, 
Freight Rates and, 362+ 
Michigan Realize Dependence on Rail- 
roads, 284 
Short Course, Economic Losses in Tran- 
sit of Fresh Fruits and Vegetables, 
Joe Marshall, 291 
Federal Pocket Gauge, 889# 
Feed Water Heater, Locomotive, Medal 
Awarded, 6387 
Feedwater Heating, Locomotive, John M. 
Lammedee, 869*, 9297 
Fees, Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. Re- 
organization Questioned, 4497 
Feld, Dr. Jacob, Clearance Requirements 
on Curved Track, 233* 
Ferries, Car, Pere Marquette Ry. 13 
Financing Railroads, 800%; by Sale of 
Stock, 165 
Fire, Fires— 
Door Law, Atlantic Coast Line Ry. At- 
tacks Validity, 8517 
Fighters, Rock Island Gain Experience 
in Chicago, 488} 
Firemen Injured Fighting Freight Tun- 
nel, 3007 
Forest, 96f 
Prevention Week, 513t 
Records and, 248 
Fireboxes, Four-Sheet, for Mallet Loco- 
motives, 161* 
Firemen, Engineers and, Southern Pacific 
Co. Take Strike Vote, 9297 
Firemen, New Move in Western Railways 
Wage Dispute, 5647 
‘Flagging Trains, 599 i 
Flat Cars, C. M. & St. P. Ry. for Logging 
Service, 92* 
Fletcher, C. B.a— 
Enlarging Practical Use of Statistical 
Information, 667 
Locomotive and Its Relation to Rail- 
road Service, 795 
Railroad Credit, 959, 957 
Floods, Florida East Coast Ry. Emer- 
gency Bridge, 1031 d 
Florida Citrus Exchange Makes Trial 
Shipments by Water, 10067 
Florida East Coast Ry. Derailment, 8547; 
Emergency Bridge, 1031 
Florida Western & Northern R. R. Open- 
ing, 7747 
Food Distribution Cost, Southern Pacific 
Co. Piers in New York City Reduce, 57 
Ford Motor Co. Launches Ore Vessels, 63 
Foreign Railway Engineering Engages 
Attention of Bankers, 4477 
Foreign Railway Titles, 433 
Foremen, Instruction of Mechanics, and, 
325t; Recruiting Employees, 59 
Forest Fires, 96t 
Forest Products— 
Conservation, 1033f 
National Conference on Utilization, 540, 
700, 843; Permanent Organization 
Committee Report, 878; Railways and 


hee Preservation, R. H. Aishton, 
Forestry Demonstration Train, Erie R. 


Forms, Warehouse, 
form, 522 

Fort Worth & Denver City R. R. to Op- 
erate Into Dallas, 10417 

France, Bordeaux-Irun Ry. Electrification 
Progress, 246; Paris Railway Floats 
Loan, 5247 


Conference on Uni- 


RAILWAY REVIEVW 


Freight— 
Car— 
Condition, October 15, 809+ 
Efficiency in Repairs in Heavy, H. W. 
Williams, 885 
Equipment, Brightening of Number 
ial epee aad 372; Condition 65f, 
Interchange Difficulties, 365 
Movement in May, 99 
Needing Repairs Increase, 1007+ 
New Installed, 34+ 
Surplus Increase, 1007} 
Claim Prevention, Car Man and, Joe 
Marshall, 796 
“Loss of Entire Package,’ 46 
Perishable, Service Campaign, 33}, 22t 
Rates, 880 
Schedules, Maintenance of Manifest 
and Time, 165 
Stations, Growth of Business Through 
Chicago Junction Ry’s. Union, BE. L. 
Whitney, 201 
Terminal Improvement A Pressing 
Necessity, J. R. Bibbins, 27 
Traffic— - 
Car Movement and, August and Eight 
Months, 6307 
July Decrease, 4487 
October, Greatest in History, 10407; 
Sets Record, 998, 996t 
Six Months’ Decrease, 298+ 
Freight Claim Prevention Congress, Con- 
cealed Loss and Damage, S. T. Heffner, 


669 

French Railway, Bond Offering, 5647; 
Loan To Be Floated Here, 8107 

Friday, Dr. David, Predicts General Pros- 
ee and Unprecedented Traffic, 1008}, 

Fruit, Fruits— ; 
ee Railways Prepared to Handle, 


Fresh, Economic Losses in Transit of 
Vegetables and, Joe Marshall, 291 
Loss and Damage to Eggs and Vege- 
tables, 330 
Movement, Commission Requests Co- 
operation, 1877 
Fuel, see also Coal— 
Conservation, 664%; 
with Paper Aid, 615 
Economy Slogan Contest, Northern Pa- 
cific Ry. Announced, 927 
Esthonian Bailroads Experimenting 
With New, 29 
Furnace, Industrial Electric, 297# 


G 


Gaines, B&B C., Driving Box Work, N. & 
W. Ry. Shops, Roanoke, Va., 15* 

Gas-Electric Motor Rail Car, Electro-Mo- 
tive Co., 343* 

Gas Masks for Railway Mail Clerks, 36+ 

Casolines: Motor’ Carn Ne eYicouNay bl. aéc) EL: 
Ree. for Branch iness ow, i. Bean, 
464*, 602 

Gasoline Motor Coaches, Missouri Pacific 
12% AR BN te! 


Covering Grates 


Gate, Kalamazoo Electric Highway Cross- 
ing, 410* 

Gauge. Federal Pocket, 889# 

Gennet, C. W. Jr., Late Developments in 
Steel Rail Practice, 94; Marking Steel 
Rails, 543 

aoe R. R., I. C. C. Makes Awards Due, 


German, Germany— 
Freight Rate Cut, 1857 
Freight Rates and Industrial 
tions, 592 
Government Approves Dawes Repara- 
tions Plan, 3767 
Locomotive Industry, 927 
Railroad Resources, 656 
Railways Able to Pay Reparations 
Quota, 562+ 
Railway System American Credit Ar- 
ranged, 9307 
Railways Turned Back, 8547 
Trains Collide in Tunnel, 5647 
Gibboney, James H., Portrait, 65 
Gibbons, J. W., Economy in Painting Rail- 
way Eauinpment, 348 
Godwin, H. E., Portrait, 75 
Golden State Limited to be 
Equipped, 430 
Gondola Car, 70-Ton, Wabash Ry. 657* 
Gooding Bill Uncertainties, 1027 
Goodnow, T. H. Portrait, 452 
Gorman, J. E., Stresses Importance of 
Courtesy, 374+ 
Government Ownership, Charles Dillon, 
449+; Economic Blunder, Herbert Hoov- 
er, 516, 512% 
Government Ownership of Railroads, 764f 
H. EB. Byram, 412+ 
Canadian, 766%: C. F. Balch, 551; Ex- 
periment Molded Around a Personal- 
ity, W. Thompson, 756; Force of 
Circumstances Caused, 8497 
EF. N. Ecker, 673+ 
Swedish Committee Recommends Aban- 
donment, 647 


Condi- 


Newly 


Vil 


Government Ownership of Railroad— 
Continued. 
Sir Henry Thornton, 487+ 
Government Regulation of Railroads, 553t, 
591t, 6314, 665t¢ 
Grade Crossing Elimination, Kensington- 
Delavan At Buffalo, N. Y., 383* ws 
Grade Crossing Problem, Constructive 
Review, W. 8S. Williams, 320 
Grain— 
Canadian National Rys. Terminal Op- 
eration at Ft. William, Ontario, 901* 
Car Supply for, 5247+ 
Cars, Canadian National Rys. 60-Ton 
Capacity Single Sheathed, 701* 
Crop, Railways Equipped for Rapid 
Movement, 1457 
Elevator Operation With Automatic 
Box Car Unloader, Canadian National 
Rys., 732* 
Moving, Canadian Pacific Ry., E. D. Cot- 
terell, 697* 
Rates, Commission Finds No Justifica- 
tion for Lower, 1447, 134¢ 
Weevils, Specialists Discover 
Fumigant for Control, 8537 
Grape, California Shipmsents to Be 
Heavier This Year, 2227 
Grate Bars With Adjustable Lugs Re- 
duce Cost of Maintenance, 670 
Gray, C. R., Railroad Career for Ameri- 
can Boy, 476 
Great Lakes Canal July Statistics, 3747 
Great Lakes Regional Advisory Board 
Meeting, 299; 
Great Northern Ry.— 
Group Insurance Results, 99 
Live Stock Show, 6017+ 
Wenatchee Southern BR, 


New 


R, Decision, 


0+ 

Greenville Yard, Pennsylvania R. R. Near- 
ing Completion, 1035 

Grinder, Electric Bench, 32# 

Grinding Mallet Locomotive Steam Pipe 
Extension Joints, 142# 

Group Insurance, Northern Pacific Ry. 
pees 213; Railway Take Out Much, 

5 

Guard Rails on Sharp Curves, James F. 
Burns, 327* 

Grae for Wood Working Machinery, 


Gulf Coast Lines, I. C. C. Authorizes Con- 
trol by Missouri Pacific R. R., 9677 

Gulf Southern & Florida R. R. Rear-End 
Collision, 9317 

Gunderson, L. O., Water Treatment on 
CGnhicagorc Alton Re eyo uL* is 

Gurney, T. H., Portrait, 532 

Gzowski, C. S., Canadian National Rail- 
ways System, 683*, 767£ 


H 


Hall, E. B., Business of Moving Trains at 
a Profit, $75 
Hamilton, T. B., Portrait, 781 
Hammers, Air., Repair and Maintenance, 
B. A. Hildebrandt, 390 ‘ 
Hancock, C. L., Virginian Railway Distri- 
bution System, 873* : 
Hand Brakes, Freight Claim Prevention 
Committee Suggests Campaign on De- 
fective, 281 
Hand Saw, Motor Driven, 808# 
Hart, Edward, Jr., Portrait, 195 
Harvey Friction Bolster Cushion 805* 
Havens, P. M., Portrait, 900 
Heater Chausse Snow Melting, 595* 
Heater, Locomotive Feed Water, 
Awarded, 638+ 
SC Viwes ots EAN 
Damage, 669 _ 
Hell Gate Bridge 
9667 ; 
Henson, T. W., Device for Testing Power 
of Air Motors, 217* : 
Hibbard, L. J., Locomotives for Ford 
Railroad Electrification, 578*, 6387 
Highway— i 
Construction, Federal Aid in, 1005 
Crossing Gate, Kalamazoo Electric, 410* 
Improvement Taxes on Railways Held 
Valid, 10397 : ‘ be. 
Transport Courses, University of Michi- 
gan, 8907 7 J 
Hildebrandt, E. A., Repair and Mainte- 
nance of Air Hammers, 390; Repair and 
Maintenance of Pneumatic Tools, 480 
Hill to Hil! Bridge, Bethlehem, Pa., 75* 
Hobbs, A. E., Portrait, 113 
Hoboken Manufacturers’ R. R. Sale Post- 
poned, 439 
Hoboken Short Line B. R. Sale Up To 
Congress, 10417 ; 
Hodgman, C. A., Portrait, 382 
Hoist, Electric, 808# 
Hoover, Herbert— 
Government Ownership an Economic 
Blunder, 515, 512% 
Urges Lengthening Season for Con- 
struction Work, 213 
Year’s Economic Progress, 8497, 840t 
Horrizan, John F., Portrait, 114 
Hot Boxes, C. E., Peiffers, 1005 


Medal 
Concealed Loss and 


Controversy Settled, 


Vill 


Uouston Hospital Nurses’ Home, Southern 
Pacific Co., 208* 

Howard, Colonel N. L., Portrait, 117 

Howell-Barkley Bill, 810+, 9564, 968+, Rob- 
ert S. Binkerd Emphasizes Iniquity, 
5257; National Industrial Traffic League 
Condemns, 8537 

Hoyt, C. B., Portrait, 306 

Hudson River Vehicular Tunnel 
Holland Tunnel, 852+ 

paar Ray M., Standard Invoice Form, 

Hudson, W. C., Portrait, 782 

Hull, H. B., Portrait, 679 

Hulme, Thomas W., Portrait 75 

Huntington, C. P., Honored, 638+ 

Hutchinson, H. C., Northern Ry. of Spain 
Electrification, 434* 


Named 


Hydraulic Crank Pin Press, Portable, 
260¢4 
Illinois, Railways Stock Issuance Fees, 


373+; Storm Damage, Photographs, 413 
Illinois Central R. R.— 
Orr ee for Electrification, 841f, 
Edgewood Cut-Off, 1033t; Construction 
Stared, J. C. Jacobs, 962* 
Established New Recerd in Refrigera- 
tor Car Movement,148} 
Fuel Conservation Tests, 615 
Metropolis Cut-Off Contract Placed, 812+ 
Mississippi Tax Case Won, 525+ 
uot Car Equipment for Electrification, 
Suburban Terminal Plan, 1008+ a 
_. Tax Case Decision, 560+ 
Illumination, Committee Report, 634 
Illumination, Railroad Shops and Round- 
houses, 9$15* 
IncomeTax Status of Railroads Affected 
by New Ruling, 463 


India, Collision Causes Heavy Loss of 
Life, 376+ 
India, Mallet Compound Locomotive, 


North Western Ry., 821* 

Industrial Electric Furnace, 297# 

Industries, Associated, 590t 

Industries, Railroad’s Relations With Its, 
A. Leckie, 367 

Information, Statistical, Enlarging Prac- 
tical Use, C. B. Fletcher, 667 

Injector Repairs Chart, F. W. B., 992 

Institute »9f Meat Packing, Some Economic 
Aspects of Transportation, Sir Henry 
W. Thornton, 769 

Instruction, Employee, 325t 

Insurance, Group— 
ea Northern Ry. Policy 213; Besults, 


Railways Take Out Much, 415+ 
Interchange, Freight Car, Difficulties, 365 
Upton ocr ing Plant, Camden Terminal, 
International-Great Northern Ry. Merger 

Suit Postponed, 1477; San Antonio 

Chamber of Commerce Withdraws 

Merger Protest, 183} 
International Railroad Master Black- 

spr Association, Convention Report, 
International Railroad Y. M. C. A. Confer- 

ence, 883 
International Railway Fuel Association— 

Coal Conservation Pecster, 763* 

M-K-T R. R. Locomotives Run for 

Water, W. P. Weist, 52* 
Preparing Coal for Locomotive Fuel, 

Malcolm McFarlane, 24 
International Railway General Foremen’'s 

Association— 

Convention Report, 389 

Maintenance and Care of Superheaters, 

J. L. Smith, 556 
Running Repair Costs and Repair Work 
Practices, 407 
Interstate Commerce Commission— 
Annual Report, 908, 9214 
Automatic Train Control, Letter, 
Order Modified, 177; Status, 249t 
Block Signaling Statistics, 469 
Boston & Maine R. R. Arch Tube Fail- 
ure Report, 212* 

Bureau of Locomotive Inspection An- 

nual Report, A. G. Pack, 952*, 957f 
Bureau of Safety Report on Wreck at 
Buda, Ill, 349* 

Bureau of Signals and Train Control 
Established, 147+ 

Colorado Seeks to Restrain, 3347 

Commissioners Meyer and Campbell 
Reappointed, 9564, 968+ 

Decision, Competitive Bidding on Bonds, 
9687, Rail Trucking Charge, 263+ 

Emergency Transportation Orders De- 

clared Valid, 8537+ 

Grain Rate Decision, 1447, 134f 

Great Northern Ry.-Wenatchee South- 

ern R. R. Decision, 6407 

ae Awards Due on Georgia R. R., 

Motor Truck Authority, 285 

Interstate Class Rates Investigation in 

Eastern Territory, 1457 


842; 
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Interstate Commerce Commission—Con- 
tinued. 
Power Brake Appliances Report, 216, 
251, 248 


Ton-Mile and Passenger-Mile Revenue 
Report, 335f 

Inventions Exposition, 1067 

Inventory, 324f 

Investigation, Temperatures and Locomo- 
tive Gases in Tunnels, S. H. Katz and 
E. G. Meiter, 391* 

Invoice, Standard Form, Ray M. Hudson, 
fee Conference Will Consider Adoption, 
10967 

Iowa Court Holds Railways Unjustly Dis- 
crimited Against, 3357 

Iron and Ste2l Surfaces, Preparation for 
Paint, 166*, 174¢ 

Iron Worker, Junior’® Universal, 558# 

Irwin, A. C., Port~ait, 490 


J 


Jackson Street Subway, 
nal, 279* 

Jacobs, J. C., Illinois Central R. R. Starts 
Construction of Edgewood Cut-off, 962* 

Jamaica-Babylon Electrification, Long Is- 
land R. R., 14 

Japan, Japanese— 
Railways Electrification, 1487, 219 
Express Train Derailment, 4487 
Secretary Studies American Railroads, 

552%, 561f 

Joints, Welded Street Railway, Tests, 884* 

Journal Hct Boxes, C. E. Peiffers, 1005 

J. B., College Man in Railroad Service, 
290 


July— 
Sarees Railroads Operating Statistics, 
4 


Camden Termi- 


Freight Traffic Decreases, 448} 
Great Lakes Canal Statistics, 3747 
Locomotive Shipments Decrease, 2217 
Panama Canal Traffic, 332+ 
Railroad Wages, 6027 
June— 
Canadian Railways Operating Statistics, 
412+ 
Six Months Railway Revenues and Ex- 
penses, and, 2207 
Steam and Electric Locomotive Exports, 
262+ 
Junior Universal Iron Worker, 558# 
Just Suppose, 1038 


K 


Kalamazoo Electric 
Gate, 410* 

Kansas City, Missouri Pacific R. R. En- 
larging Terminals, 577 

Kansas City Mexico & Orient Ry., Effort 
Made to Refinance, 147} 

Kansas City Southern Ry. Valuation, 594; 
Protests, 298+; Decision, 6304; New De- 
nied, 639} 

Katz, S. H., Temperatures and Locomo- 
tive Gases in Tunnels, 391* 

Kellenberger, K. E., Deciding on System 
of Train Control, 580; Portrait, 69 

Kensington-Delavan Grade Crossing Elim- 
ination at Buffalo, N. Y.. 383* 

Kinkaid, R. B., Portrait, 900 

Kittle, C. M., Portrait 678 


L 


Highway Crossing 


Labor— 


Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co-operative 
Plan, Daniel Willard, 761 

Contract Maintenance, I. C. C. Investi- 
eee Philadelphia & Lake Erie R. R., 


Railroad, Costs Declining, 103 
Saving Appliances in Accounting Work, 
1* 


Saving Devices in Railroad Shops, 289} 

Survey, W. W. Atterbury Takes Excep- 
tion to Church Councils, 2207 

Union, Economic Laws and, 920 


LaFollett3s, Robert M., Railroad Valuation, 
185+ 


Lammedee, John M., Locomotive Feed- 
water Heating, 869*, 9297 


Lancaster, J. R., Portrait, 784 

Langan, T. R., Portrait, 1043 

Lathe, Crank-Pin Turning 1414 

Leckie, A., Railroad’s Relation With Its 
Industries, 367 

Lee, Elisha, Portrait, 781 

Lee, H. H., Portrait, 75 

Legislation, see also Bill, Law— 
Barkley Bill, 405 
Canadian National Ry. Branch Line 

Bills Before Canadian Parliament, 33 

Demagogical Not Beneficial to Farmer, 


335t 
Howell-Barkley Bill, 810 


Legislation—Continued. 

Railroad, 840%, Congress Probably Will 
Defer Taking Up, 967+; Short Session 
of Congress to be Rife With, 849+; 
Successful Regulation, 553; 65911; 
6314; 6654, 802t 

Legislative Situation Reviewed, Charles 

D. Morris, 811+ 

Lehigh River Hill to Hill Bridge, Bethle- 
hem, Pa.. 75* 

Lehigh Valley R. R.— 
Bethhelem, Pa., Union Station, 55* 


eee ee ae Methods, Geo. L. Moore, 
Leonard, W. H., Portrait, 819 a, 


Lighting— 
Committee Report, 634 
geneva con Electric, Committee Report, 
Practice, Train, Committee Report, 634 
Railroad Shops and Roundhouses, 915* 


Locomotive, Locomotives, see also En- 

gine— 

Air Pumps, All Metal Packing for, 141# 

American Shipments to Foreign Rail- 
ways, 1067 

Arch Tube Failure, I. C. C. Report, 212* 

sate Steam and Electric Exports, 

Boiler Plate Drill, 888# 

Booster, Street, 518* 

British Railways Novel Type, Photo- 
graph, 494 

Brotherhoods Refuse to Testify Before 
Labor Board, 1837 

Bureau of Inspection’s Annual Report, 
AMG Pack, 952" sob 

Compound, Delaware & Hudson Co. 
Two-Clyinder, 939*, 956t 

Conditions, 3347, 364 

Consolidation, Reading Co., 43* 

viene Saféty Suggestions in Use of. 

Crosshead, Rogatchoff, 257* 

Cylinder Centering Devices, 259 — 

Deliveries, 657 

Driving Box Work, N. & W. Ry., E. G. 
Gaines, 15*, 23¢ 

paeite Rod Repairs, Modern Practice, 


Electric— 


Detroit & Ironton R. R., Fred Allison, 
isle . Maher and L. J. Hibbard, 
578*, 638+ 

Lighting, Committee Report, 634 

New York New Haven & Hartford R. 
R., 623, 6304 

Norfolk & Western Ry. Tests, T. C. 
Wurts, 581* 

Norte Railways of Spain, W. R. Talia- 
ferro, 912* 

England’s First Passenger, Photograph, 

421 

behead creat Condition 66+, 1067, 98, 515, 


Exports, May, 1857 
Feed Water Ueater Medal Awarded, 


6387 

Feedwater Heating, John M. Lammedee, 
869*, 9294 

4-6-2 Type, Chicago & Bastern Illinois 
damien, DUR 


Freight and Passenger, Canadian Na: 
tional Rys. Recent Types, 744* 

Furnishes Heat for Building, Photo- 
graph, 525 

Grate Bars With Adjustable Lugs Re- 
duce Cost of Maintenance, 670 

Industry in Germany, 927 

Inspection, 22f 

Inspector, Civil 
for, 5637 

Installed and on Order, 137 

Mallet Compound, North Western Ry. 
of India, 821* 

Mallet, Four-Sheet Fireboxes, 161* 

Mikado, Canadian Pacific By., 690* 

MARRS, Elgin Joliet & Eastern Ry., 


Service Examination 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. Run for 
Water, 52* 

Missouri Pacific R. R. Purchase, 406 

Mountain Type Passenger, Central of 
Georgia Ry., 457* 

Needing Repairs Decrease, 1008+ 

Oil Burning on, J. N. Clark, 1025 

Pacific, Canadian Pacific Ry., 690* 

pares Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry., 

Performance, 174 

Pershing, Photograph, 583 

Pressure Lubrication, 296# 

Relation to Railroad Service, 
Fletcher, 795 


Repairs— 
ae Largest Totals on Record, 


Cc. B. 


rie R. Criticised for Contracting, 
I. C. C. Finds Excessive Costs in Con- 
tract, 261f, 289f 
Work Practices and, 407 
Sand, W. M. Weigel, 866 
Sand Box Spreader, 140 


Locomotive—Continued. * 

Shipments, August, 414}; July Decrease, 
221+; September Report, 563+; to Ar- 
gentina from England, 3767 

Side Rod Brasses Machining, 888# 

Starter, Street, 518* 


Steam, J. G. Blunt, 994 

Steam of Unusual Design, Delaware & 
Hudson, 911 

Steam and Electric, June, Domestic Ex- 
ports, 2627 


ee oe Extension Joints, Grinding, 


Switching, Recent Types, 396*, 402t 
Terminal, Canadian National Bys. at 
Moncton, 785* 
Three-Clyinder Mikado, South Man- 

churian Ry., 611* ; 
Three-Cylinder, Recent Developments, 
737, T65t 
Unserviceable Percentage Increase, 221t 
Utilization to Be studied by Joint Com- 
mittee, 48, 58f 
Logging Car, Chicago Milwaukee & St 
Paul Ry., 92* 
erty W. R., Mexican Railway Situation, 


Long and Short Haul, Gooding Bill Un- 
certainties, 1027 

Long Island R. R.— 

Concrete Slab Bridge, Photograph, 897 
Derailment, 222; 
Electrified Traffic, 969+ 
Experimental Motor 
Service, 1457 
Improvement Work, 557 
Jamaica-Babylon Electrification, 14 
Method to Justify Fare Increase, 299t 
Bitte io Control Traffic on Crossings, 

Loree, L. F., Address at Locomotive Dedi- 

eeu”, 939*; Honored by King of Italy, 
J) 

Los Angeles, Cal., Industrial Facilities 
See‘ion_ Tour, Photograph, 773+; Union 
Pacific R. R. to Use Southern Pacific Co. 
Station, 4167 

Los Angeles Limited, Union Pacific Sys- 
tem Train, 30 


Loss and Damage— 


copa Express 
Concealed, S. T. Heffner, 669 
Eggs and Fruits and Vegetables, 330 
“Loss of Entire Package,” 46 

Louisiana Crossing Law, 2227 

Louisville & Nashville R. R.— 
Blacksmith Shop, 271*, 355* 
Cheasapeake & Ohio Ry. Collision, 414+ 
Maney Guard Rails on Sharp Curves, 

James F. Burns, 327* 

Lubrication, Pressure for Locomotives, 

th ign Bearing, Pennsylvania R. 


Truck Freight 


Campaign Reduces, 


Lumber, Swerving Fibers Weaken, 618* 


M 


Machine Tool Exhibit, New Haven, 296# 
ora RE Guards for Wood-Working, 


Machining Locomotive Side Rod Brasses, 
888H# 


Machining Reverse Shaft Bearing, 1404 


Maher, H. L., Locomotives for Ford Rail- 
road Hlectrification, 578*, 638+ 


Mahrvel Vacuum Torches and Tire Heat- 
ers, 888# 


Mail— 


Air, Clear Record for Two Weeks, 1477+; 
Coast to Coast Service Begun, 357; 
Transcontinental Successful, 2227; 
Trial Service Chicago-Nashville, 186+ 

Cars, Armored, Sham Hold-Up Staged 
to Test, 299; Hold-Up of, -Photo- 
graph, 339 

Clerks, Gas Masks for Railway, 36+ 

Railway, Workings to be Shown at 
State Fair, 366 

Maintenance— 

of Way Department, Selecting Men for 
Employment, W. G. Morgan, 84, 135t 

Methods on Lehigh Valley R. R:, Geo. 
L. Moore, 824 

Power Brake, A. R. A. Circular, 475 

Requirements for Mechanical Equip- 
eek: of a Railroad, Paul L. Battey, 


Mallet Locomotives— 4 
Sar ho North Western Ry. of India, 


Four-Sheet Fireboxes, 161* 
Site. Extension Joints, Grinding, 


Management Week, 6017 

Maney Guard Rail on Sharp Curves, 327* 

Manitoba Province Seeks to Enforce Rail- 
way Taxation, 336+ 

Manson, A. J., Portrait, 932 
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Marine Terminal Building, Canadian Pa- 
cific Ry., 541* 
Markham, Charles H.— 
Advises Politics Be Forgotten, 812+ 
Director Public Relations for Class I 
Western Railways, 929+ 
Railway Prosperity Keynote, 928+ 
Relation of Railways to National Ex- 
pansion, 1006 
Marshall, Joe, Car Man and Freight 
Prevention, 796; Economic Losses in 
Transit of Fresh Fruits and Vegeta- 
bles, 291 
Master Stock Book, 590t 


Material, Materials, see also Supply— 
ep oeition of Discarded, H.C. Stevens, 


Handling, 477t; Costs Indentification 
Develops Unusual Possibilities, Cana- 
dian Pacific Ry., 706* 

Master Stock Book, 590t 

Saving, 324¢ 

Soo Line Stor3s, Organization, 943* 

Specifications, Standard, 215t 

Seti ghee Benefits of, Thomas H. Wig- 
gin, 

Store Delivery to Users at Shops, J. E. 
Peery, 155*, 174t 

Or cheoner a Monthly Stock Balance, 


Value of Good Pocket Record, ‘Charles 
Weiss, 12* 
May— 
and Five Months -Traffic Totals, 99 
Freight Car Movement, 99 
Locomotive Exports, 1857 
Operating Revenues, 64}, 58¢ 
McFarlane, Malcolm, Preparing Coal for 
Locomotive Fuel, 24 
McGrath Combinatioin Tube Cleaner and 
Cutter, 259# 
McManus, J. J., Portrait, 270 
McMaster, R. H., Portrait, 898 
Meade, J. M., Portrait, 820 
td ya ee Devices in Accounting Work, 


Mechanical Equipment, Maintenance Re- 
quirements for a Railroad, Paul L. 
Beatty, 537 

ype Instruction of Foremen and, 

Meiter, EB. G., Temperatures and Locomo- 
tive Gases in Tunnels, 391* 


Melius, F. N., Portrait, 899 
Mellin, C. J., Portrait, 776 
per oe ee for Locomotive Air Pumps, 


Metal Springs, A. S. M. E. Committee for 
Research, 14 
Metal Turnings, 

Size, 926* 
Mexican Bandits Wreck Train, 603ft 
ay ye Railway Situation, W. R. Long, 

5 
Mexican Railway, Southern Pacific Con- 

nection Construction Hurried, 1857 


Michigan Central R. R. Wreck Near Kala- 
mazoo, Mich, 6267 

Midland Valley R. R. Derailment, 374+ 

Mikado Locomotives— 
Canadian Pacific Ry., 690*, 744* 
Elgin Joliet & Eastern Ry., 317* 
Manchurian Ry. Three Cylinder, 611* 

Mileage Books Re-Hearing, 478 

Mileage, Railway, of World, 839 

Milk Transportation, 289¢ 

Minneapolis St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Ry., Obesrvation Car Plunges Into 
River, 140+: State Commissions Protest 
bea aia 30)+; Stores Organization, 
9 * 

Mississippi, Railroad Merger Case Dis- 
missed, 2217 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R.— 
Employees’ Investment Plan, 48, 58t 
Locomotive Run for Water, 62* 
Reorganization Fees Questioned, 449f 
Stores Department Activities, 495*, 512t 
Texas Interursan Ry. Uses Track, 813f 

Missouri Pacific R. R.— 
Rs Saha Train Control Installation, 

g* 


Bonds Authorized, 137 

Collision in Arkansas, 8137 

Consoldation to be Considered, 447+ 

Freight Trains Collision, 415+ 

Gasoline Motor Coaches, 307* 

I. Cc. C. Authorizes to Acquire 
Coast Lines, 967+ 

Kansas City Terminals, Enlarging, 577 

Locomotive Purchase, 406 

Open Team Track Order Protest, 4487 


Mistakes, 324t 
mere & Ohio R. R. Rear-End Collision, 


Crushing to Shoveling 


Gulf 


1X 


Moffat Tunnel, Nearly One-Third Com- 
pleted, 1041}; Oil Fields Tributary to, 
1057; Progress Report, 223+ 


Moore, Geo. L., Maintenance Methods on 
Lehigh Valley R. R., 824 

Morgan, W. G., Selecting Men for Employ- 
ment, 84, 135t 


poses Charles D., Legislative Situation, 


Motion Pictures, Engineers to Help With 
Scientific, 475 


Motive Power Condition, August 15 Sum- 
mary, 415+; October 15, 810; 


Motor, Motors— 


Air, Power Testing Device, T. W. Hen- 
son, 217* 

Bus, Boston & Maine R. R. Substituting 
Highway for Branch Line Passenger 
Service, 837*; Competition Causes 
Line Abandonment, Boston & Maine 
R. R., 1032, 1039+ 


Car— 


Equipment for Illinois Central R. R. 
Hlectrification, 875 

dye ie Railway Motors 

Gasoline, Missouri Pacific R. R., 307°; 
N. Y. N. H. & H. RB. R. for Branch 
Lines, W. L. Bean, 464%, 602 


343* 
Rural Population and, 372 
Driven Hand Saw, 808# 
Electric, Standardization Proposed for 
Use with Machine Tools, 21; General 
Electric Co, New Type, 142# 


Section, 


Transportation, New England Confer- 
ence, &097 
Truck— 
jae tution of Agricultural Products, 
5 


Freight Service, Long Island R. R. In- 
stalls Experimental, 1457 

Interstate Commerce Commission De- 
fines Authority, 285 

UNS EE Bialt R. R. Extends Service, 
2 


Railroads and Competition, 402t 


Motorists and Their Ways, C. M. & St. P. 
Ry. Circular, 673 


Mountain Type Locomotives, 
National Rys., 744* 

Mountain Type Passenger Locomotives, 
Central of Georgia Ry., 457* 


Moving Trains at a Profit, W. F. Thiehoff, 
845; EB B. Hall, 875 


Mundorf, R. F., New Method of Driving 
Piles Under Water, 370* 


N ; 


President 


Canadian 


National Coal Association 
Praises Railways, 6027 

National Conference on Timber Conserva- 
tion, 540, 700, 848; Permanent Organi- 
zation Committee Report, 878 

National Conference on Utilization of For- 
est Products, Railways and Wood Pre- 
servation, R. H. Aishton, 834 

National Industrial Traffic League Con- 
demns Howell-Barkley Bill, 8537 

National Rivers & Harbors Congress 
Adopts Resolutions, 999 

National Safety Congress Meeting Pro- 
gram, 371 

Natron Cut-Off, Progress on Construction, 
999 

Nebraska, Court Exempts Railways from 
Compensation Act, 1487; Storms Hamper 
Railway Service, 1497 

New England Motor Transportation Con- 
ference, 8097 

New England Railroad Club, Dr. David 
Friday Predicts General Prosperity and 
Unprecedented Traffic, 10087, 996t 

Newfoundland, Railway Improvement 
Planned, 3367 

New Haven Machine Tool Exhibit, 296# 

New Jersey, Railroads Ask Tax Reviéw, 
9307 


Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 

Co. Wheel and Axle Shop, 977* 

New South Wales Rys., 590t 
New York— 

City, Hearings on Electrification of New 
York Central Lines, 923; Southern Pa- 
cific Co. Piers Reduce Food Distribu- 
tion Cost, 57 

Erie Canal Centennial Celebration, 799; 
Erie R. R. Extension of Facilities, 
423*, 441f 

New York State Chamber of Commerce, 

Government Ownership of Railroads, 

673t 


x 


New York Central R. Re 


Castleton Cut-oOff, Nears Completion, 
390; Completed, 1015*, 1032t; Opening, 
797*, 8907* 

Ellicott Road Bridge, H. T. Welty, 988* 

Entertains New York State County 
Agents, 1837 

poet ote “ity Electrification Hearings, 

Track Elevation, Elyria, Ohio, 312* 

New York Central Veteran’s Association 

Buys Recreation Retreat, 92 


New York Chicago & St. Louis R. R.— 
Consolidation Plan, 231*, 248 
Erie R. R. and Pere Marquette R. RB. 
hotee Committee Approve Lease, 
Pere Marquiette Consolidation Confer- 
ence, 1487 
New York New Haven & Hartford R. R.— 
Electric Locomotives, 623, 630t 
Gasoline Motor Car fcr Branch Lines, 
W. L. Bean, 464*, 602 
I. €. C. Supplemental Report on Read- 
ville Accident, 601+ 
Losses in Commutation Service, 370 
Steps Against Bus Lines, 1041+ 
New York Port Authority Asks Rate 
Bqualization, 488+ 
New York Railroad Club; Annual Dinner, 
922; Gasoline Motor Car for Branch 
Lines, W. L. Bean, 464* 
Nicarazua Redeems Railroads from Bank- 
ers, 104+ 


Nickel Plate Consolidation, 231*, 248t, 
3327, 364, 3737, 487t, T71t 
1923— 


Accident Bulletin 660* 
Canadian Electric Lines Income, 774¢ 
weraraa Steam Railways Statistics, 
Cross-Tie and Pole Purchases, 412+ 
1924, Canadian National Rys. Earnings 
Predicted, 7737 
Non-Technical College Man in Railroad 
Service, Charles Weiss, 588 
Norfolk & Western Ry.— 
Driving Box Work, Roanoke Shops, E. 
C. Gaines, 15* 
ee Locomotive Tests, T. C. Wurts, 
1 
Four-Sheet Fireboxes for Mallet Loco- 
motives, 161* 
Pennsylvania R. R. Lease, 357, 673+ 
ecemote Control of Signals and Derails, 
Norte Bailways of Synain Electric Locomo- 
tives, W. R. Taliaferro, 912* 
North Transcona Yard, Canadian Pacific 
Ry., 697* 
Northeastern Superpower Committee Re- 
foramen os Electric Project Extension, 
Northern Pacific Ry— 


Educational Posters, 7747 


Fuel Economy Slogan Contest An- 
nounced, 927 


Gas Electric Motor Rail Car, 343* 

Policy for Group Insurance, 213 

Signal Completion Celebration, 439; 
Photograph, 487 


Northern Pacific Ry. Veterans’ Organiza- 
tion, 880%, 892+ 


Northern Ry., Spain, Electrification, A. I. 
Trotter and H. C. Hutchinson, 434* 


Northern Texas Ry., Receives Charlés 
Coffin Medal Award, 603+ 


North Western Ry. of India, Mallet Com- 
pound Locomotive, 821* 


November Canadian Canal Statistics, 968+ 


Nurses’ Home, Southern Pacific Co. Hous- 
ton Hospital, 208* 


Nuts, Steps Toward Standardization, 877 


O 


Ocean Freight Rates, Shipping Board to 
Investigate, 2627+ 


Ocean Shipping, Special Committee’s Re- 
commendations, 948 


October— 


Equipment Market Conditions, 671+ 

Freight Traffic, Greatest in History, 
10407; Sets Record, 998, 996t 

Revenues and Expenses, Ten Months 
and, 922, 920 


Odell, P. E., Portrait, 153 
FSA Utah, Union Station Opened, 942, 


Sc oe on Locomotives, JPEN Clark: 


Et Driven Air Compressor Car, 


RAILWAY REVIEW 


Oil Wields Tributary to Moffatt Tunnel, 
1057 
Operating— 
Meonomies, Southern Pacific Co., 1031 
Expenses, September, 7737 
Revenues, May, 647, 584; and Expenses 
August, 5617 ; 
Statistics, Canadian Steam Railways 
August, 7717 
Statistics, Class I Railroads, July, 414f 
Operation, Efficiency of, Class I Railroads, 
Oy OO! Carre 907 
Operation Unite Costs Reduced, 4487 
Orderliness in Shop Yards, Canadian Na- 
tional Rys:, 741*, 765; 
Cre Handling, Unusually High RBecord 
from Mesabi Range, 8937 
Ore Vessels, Ford Motor Co. Launches, 63 
Oregon, Railroad Construction Contingent 
Upon Consolidation, 632 
Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation 
Co. Dispatchers Wages Increased, 185+ 
Oullett, D. O., Portrait, 899 
Overhead Line Materials, American En- 


gineering Standard Committee Confer- 
ence, 1031 


iE 


Pacific Coast Regional Advisory Board 
Conference, 852+ 

Pacific Coast Shippers Organize Regional 
Advisory Board, 183+ 

Pacific Great Bastern Ry., Canadian Na- 
tional Ry. Proposes to Acquire, 4477 

Pacific Locomotives, Canadian Pacific Ry., 
Oia Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry., 

Pack, A. G., Annual Report of Bureau of 
Locomotive Inspection, 952*, 957% 

nts Metal for Locomotive Air Pumps, 

Paint, High Luminosity Means of Reduc- 
ing Refrigeration Losses, 1035* 

Paint, Maintenance and Care at Termi- 
nals, Committee Report, 500 

Painting, Prepavation of Iron and Steel 
Surfaces for, 156*, 174£ 

Painting Railway Equipment, Economy in, 
J. W. Gibbons, 348 

Painting, Wood, Forest Products Labora- 
tory Studying, 311* 

Palmer, E. A., Portrait, 932 

Panama Canal— 
Cargoes During May, 35+ 
Growth of Intercoastal Traffic, 299+ 
Oil Carrying Vessels Decrease, 220+ 
September Boat Transit, 674+ 
Success, 513 
Tanker Traffic Increase, 376+ 
Tolls, 29S+ 
Trafiie, July, s3zis Vear, 1sor 

Pan-American Railway Committee, Con- 
siders International Line, 104+; Elects 
Officers, 262+; Holds First Meeting, 357 

Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean Ry. Floats 
Loan, 524} 

Parker, C. F., Portrait, 975 

Passenger— 


Cer Rauiemens Canadian National Rys., 
4 


Car Repair Shops, Straight Line, Law- 
rence Richardson, 949* 
Station, New Union, Bethlehem, Pa., 55* 
ery sec Cleveland Union Progress, 
Traffic Officers Visit Europe, 525+ 
Trains, Canadian National RBiys., 742* 
Patents, 920 
Patterson, G. E., Portarit, 681 


Peach Crop, Record Arkansas Handled by 
Missouri Pacific R. R., 333+ 
Peery, J. E., Store Delivery of Material to 
Users at Shops, 155*, 1744 
Peiffers, C. E., Hot Boxes, 1005 
Pelley, J. J., Portrait, 679 
Pence, Lieut. A. W., Railway Organiza- 
tions of the U. S. Army, 115 
Pennington, James A. G., Electrification 
of Austrian Federal Railways, 470*, 508* 
Pennsylvania Co. Valuation,6007 
Pennsylvania R. R.— 
Se Train Control, A. H. Rudd, 
D 
Vice-President Atterbury Takes Hxcep- 
tion to Church Council’s Labor Sur- 
vey, 220+ 
Award of Frank L. Thompson Scholar- 
ships, 487+ 
Claims.to be Oldest Railroad, 542, 553t 
Clerks to Appeal to Supreme Court, 1877 


Pennsylvania Re R.—Continued. a) 
Con at Sandusky to Be Bufit, 


Collision in Chicago, 931t 

Decapod Type Freight 
Test, 5637 

Diesel Electric Tug, 286* 

Diesel Engine Tug, 182 

Election Ordered in Telegraphers’ Dis- 
pute, 4877 

Employees Purchase Stock, 892t ; 

Greenville Yard Improvement Nearing 
Completion, 1035 

Improvements, 139 ‘ 

Long Girder Spans for Reinforced Con- 
crete Bridge at Becks Run, Pa., 202* 

Motor Truck Service Extended, 246 

Norfolk & Western Ry. Lease Not to Be 
Consummated, 6737 

Radio Tests Results, 8927 

Railroad Labor Board Recognizes Order 
of Railway Telegraphers, 9667 

Roller Bearing Lubrication, 763 

Scrap Sales, 963 

Shopmen, Appellate 
Against, 1067 

Stationery Statistics, 993 

Tear Down and Rebuild Trestle in Rec- 
ord Time, 411 

Per Diem Rules, A. R. A., 995 


Pere Marquette Ry.— 

Branch Line Service, 56 

Car Ferries, 13 

Construction Program, 210*, 214f 

eps: Oppose Nickel Plate Lease, 

Nickel Plate Consolidation Conference, 
148}; Executive Committee Approves 
Lease, 10067 

Refrigerator Cars, 186} 

Perishables, Economic Losses in Transit 
of Fresh Fruits and Vegetables, Joe 
Marshall, 291; Freight Service Cam- 
paign, 33}, 224% 

Ferry, &. B., Portrait, 814 

Fershing Locomotive, Photograph, 583 


Fersonal Relations Work, Public Address 
System, 29 
Personnel, 997%; Department, 1032 
Philadelphia & Reading Rys.— 
Bethlehem, Pa., Union Station, 55* 
Camden Terminal, Jackson Street Sub- 
way, 279* 
Concrete Bumping Blocks, 283* 
Pickard, R. W., Portrait, 783 


Piles, New Method of Driving Under 
Water, R. F. Mundorff, 370* 

“Pittsburgh Plus” System, 134t; Ordered 
Abandoned, 1437, 1344; Bolt and Rivet 
Manufacturers Object to Abandoning, 
5257; Quotation Basis Abandoned by 
Steel Companies, 487} 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R., I. C. C. In- 
eee Contract Maintenance Labor, 
2 


Locomotive 


Court Decides 


cee Cinder, Cost Data on Operation, 
9 * 
Boos Interlocking, Camden Terminal, 


Pneumatic Drill, 807# 


Pneumatic Tools, Care and Maintenance, 
Charles B. Beingarten, 596; Repair and 
Maintenance, A. E. Hildebrandt, 480 


Focket Record, Value of Good, Charles 
Weiss, 12* 


Polish Railways Rehabilitation, 36+ 


Political Handbook Inaccuracies, Railroad 
Presidents Correct, 560+ 


Political Platforms’ Railroad Planks, 14 


Politics, Charles H. Markham Advises 
Forgetting, 8127 

Or Hydraulic Crank Pine Press, 
260% 


Portable Power Driven Saws, 965# 


Potato Prices, Bulletin on Relation to 
Transportation Costs, 852+ 


Fower Brakes, A. R. A. Investigation, 
1007+; Appliances, I. C. C. Report, 216, 
251, 248i; Maintenance, A. R. A. Circu- 
lar, 475 


Power Testing Device for Air Motors, T. 
W. Henson, 217* 


Pratt, F. E., Portrait, 1044 


Preparation of Iron and Steel Surfaces 
for Paint, 166*, 174¢ 


Preservatives, Forest Products Labora- 
tory to Study Penetration, 2997 


Press, Drill, Drilling and Facing Opera- 
tions on Eccentric Straps, 964 


Fressure Lubrication for Locomotives, 
296 

Pe G., Portrait, 196 

Prices, Equipment Since 1910, 332+; Farm 
Products vs Railway Rates, 635* 

pe Work, George D. Babcock, 
1000* 


‘Profanity, 402t 


Property, Supreme Court Rules Nonresi- 
dent Railway Attachable, 854+ 


Prosperity and the Railroads, 764t 
Prosperity, Dr. David Friday, 1008+, 9964 


Public Address System for Personal Rela- 
tions’ Work, 29 2 


Fublic Relations Committee Opens Infor- 
mation Office, 187+ 


-Pullman Surchage, Alabama and Missis- 
sippi Mcve to Abolish, 149+; Hearing, 
615; Makes Up for Extra Weight, 219; 
Virginia Repeal Effective Date, 222+ 


_Fumps, Locomotive Air, All Metal Pack- 
ing for, 141# 

Purchase Order Forms, Conference Will 
Consider Adoption of Standard, 10067 


R 


Radio— 


Broadcasting Station on Moving Train 
Successful in England, 415+ 

Canadian National Rys., Call Letters, 
1477; Station, 8097; Success, 35+ 

eres Returns on Speeding Trains, 


Technical Test of Receivers on Trans- 
continental Train, 262; 
Test Results, Pennsylvania R. R., 892+ 
Tug-Dispatching by, Photograph, 1042 
Rail, Rails— 
’ Bender, Improved Power Driven, 888# 
Car, Gas Electric Motor, Blectro-Motive 
Co., 343* 
Guard on Sharp Curves, 
Burns, 327* 
Policies, U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Referendum on Constructive, 34} 
Steel, Late Developments in Practice, C. 
W. Gennet, Jr., 94; Marking, C. W. 
Gennet, Jr., 543 
Reese Railway, Welded Joints Tests, 


* 
CC Holds® Is 


James F. 


Trucking Charge, I. 


Legal, 2637 
per ton, Railroads, Railway, Railways— 
Accounting Opportunities, William 
Sproule, 310 
American, Economic Club Discusses, 


9667 
Battle of Law with Facts, 326 
Blacksmith Shop, Louisville & Nashville 
Re Ror deo oe 
Bonds in Hands of Banks, 639+ 
Buying, 22t 
Capitalization, Increasing Cost of, 841tf 
Canadian vs United States, 766 


aris for American Boy, C. R. Gray, 
Consolidation, 96t, 956% 
Alabama Statement Filed, 1437 
airysie Executives Propose Plan, 


Facilitated, 1005 
Mississippi Case Dismissed, 221} 
Nickel Plate, Complete, 3737 
on Rea Objects to Four-System, 
Southern Pacific-El Paso Southwest- 
ern Hearing, 4157 
Socks and, 214f 
Van Sweringen Nickel Plate, 364 
Van Sweringens Propose, 231*, 248t 
Construction and Abandonment, 443 
Construction Contingent Upon Consoli- 
dation, 632 
Could Help Business, 288 
Credit, 5524: C. B. Fletcher, 959, 957; 
Most Important Single Tool of Man- 
agements, 772+ 
Destiny Lies With People, John J. Corn- 
well, 6737 : 
Dividend Disbursment Increase, 1041+ 


Economy, in Operation, 801t; Traffic 
and, 891% 

Education, 840+ 

Efficiency, Increased Shown by Rail- 


ways Since 1915, 332+ 
Employees, September, 1007+ 
Employment, Importance of, 521; Stab- 
ilization Conference, 5257 
Equipment Exports Decline, 261+ 
Fixecutives, 664% 
nt ae More and Better Needed, 
Facts, Daniel Willard, 671+ 
Financing, 800¢; by Sale of Stock, 165 
General Counsel as Amabassador, 288f |. 
Iowa Court Holds Unjustly Discrimi- 
nated Against, 335+ 
Japanese Secretary Studies American, 


5524, 5617 
Labor Costs Declining, 103 
Legislation, 890%; Congress Probably 


Will Defer Taking Up, 967+; Congress 
Short Session to be Rife with, 8497; 
Charles D. Morris, 8117 

Merger, Pennsylvania R. R. Subsid- 
jaries, 261+ 


RAILWAY REVIEW 


‘Railroad, Railway—Continued, _ 
mee Farmers Realize Dependence 
on, 
Mileage of World, 839 
Military Operations and, 402t 
Names Analysis, 411 
Northwestern, Prospects Bright, 35tf 
Oldest, 542, 553t 
Open Spaces and, 323 
Organizations, U. S. Army,- Lieut. A. W. 
Pence, 115 
Politics and, 754 
Potential Capacity, 630%, 6377 ' 
Presidents Correct Political Campaign 
Handbook Inaccuracies, 560+ 
ES ppietks American, Charles Donnelly, 
1 
Prospects, J. E. Gorman Optimistic, 
10407 
Prosperity and, 764 
Prosperity, Charles H. Markham Sounds 
Keynote, 9287 
Questions, American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion Views on, 5237 
Rates, 919 
Regulations, 553%, 591f, 6311, 665+, 
802%, 8814, 957t ; 
pete ien With Its Industries, A. Leckie, 


Relation to National Expansion, Charles 
H. Markham, 1006+ 

Revenues, Origin Classified by Commo- 
dities, 1057 

Service, Non-Technical College Man in, 
Charles Weiss, £88 

Shippers and, Co-operation Must Be 
Continued, Donald D. Conn, 809 

Stability in Affairs, 800 

Steel Castings Bookings Decrease, 1457 

toe bolcers, Need of an Association, 


£ 
Stocks Rise After Election, 8137 
Valuation, 405 
Appropriation, 998, 1006+ : 
Soe iDisagree with Commission, 
Kansas City Southern, 59t 
Robert M. LaFollette, 1857 ‘ 
orate Commissions Protest Soo Line, 
3007 
Union Pacific R. R. and Kansas City 
Southern Ry. Protest, 298+ 
Wood Preservation and, R. H. Aishton, 
834 
Railway Business 
1924 Platform, 987 
Railroad Labor Board— 
Decision, Enginemen’s Wage, 9287; Tele- 
graphers’ Wage, 9287 
Enginemen and Firemen Defy, 415+ 
Petition in Western Railways Dispute, 


Association Adopts 


5247 

Power Upheld, 811+ 

Recognizes Order of Railway Tele- 
graphers, 966+ 

Union Official Appeals to Supreme 


Court in Case, 8937 


Railroad Owners’ Association, Completes 
Organization, 485+; Proceeding, 4167 


Railroad Y. M. C. A., International Con- 
ference, 883 


Railway Accounting Officers’ 

tion— 

Meeting Program, 337 

President’s Address, 100, 97tf 

Railway Accounting Oppertunities, Wil- 
liam Sproule, 310 

Standard Invoice Form 201, Ray M. 
Hudson, 803 


Railway Real Estate Association, 
Convention Report, 593 
Railway Tool Foremen’s Association— 
Care and Maintenance of Pneumatic 
Toois, Charles B. Beingarten, 596 
Repair and Maintenance of Pneumatic 
Tools, A. E. Hildebrandt, 480 


Railway Training Institute, 484 


Rate, RPates— 

Anthracite, Cut Has Not Stimulated 
Purchases, 300+ 

Commission Bureau of Finance Recom- 
mends Increased Divisions for Orient 
Railway, 8937 

Commuter, Long Island R. R. Adopts 
Method to Justify Increase, 2997 

Cost of Loaf of Bread, * 

Crow’s Nest Pass Agreement in Canada, 
403%, 530%; Controversy Ended, 6387; 
Pw Appeal Against Ruling, 


Associa- 


590t, 


Express, Western and Southern Rail- 
wiys Protest, 969+ 

Freight, 880¢; Farmers and, 362t¢ 

Gooding Bill Uncertainties, 1027 

Grain, Commission Finds No Justifica- 
tion for Lower, 1447, 134t 

High Taxes Important Factor in Rail- 
way, 146+ 

Interstate Class, Investigation Ordered 
in Eastern Territory, 145+ 

Mileage Books Re-Hearing, 478 

BS a Authority Asks Equalization, 


X1 


Rate, Rates—Continued., 

Ocean Freight, Shipping Board to In- 
vestigate, 2627 

“Pittsburgh Plus’ System, 134t; Or- 
dered Abandoned, 143}, 134t; Bolt and 
Rivet Manufacturers Object to Aban- 
doning, 525+ 

Pullman Surcharge, Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi Move to Abolish, 149+; Hear- 
nae 515; Makes Up for Extra Weight, 

Railroad and Highway, 365 

Frank H. Sisson Urges Be Kept Out of 
Politics, 332+ 

Traffic Test on Southern Roads Involves 
Voluminous Detail, 523+ 

Transcontinental, I. C. C. Examiner Op- 
poses Reduction, 1867 

vs. farm Products Prices, 635* 

Wheat Price and, 174t¢ i 


Rea, Samuel, Objects to Four-System Con- 
solidation Plan, 671+ 
Reading Co.— 
Camden Terminal 
861* 
Consolidation Locomotives, 43* 
Steel Passenger Cor Equipment In- 
ereasel, 182 
Tepe Suit Ordered Discontinued, 
5 


Interlocking Plant, 


Recapture Clause, Railroad Executives re, 


“ 


Speen Iron and Steel Scrap, 59t, 
Scrap, Wabash Ry., H. C. Stevens, 877; 
Southern Pacific Co’s. Saving of 
Scrap, 323 
Reconsignment Charges and Unprofitable 
Switching, 369, 3624 
Refrigeration Losses, High Luminosity 
Paints Means of Re‘lucing, 1035tf 


Refrigerator— 
Barges, Erie R. R., 49* 


Cars— ; 
Brie R. R. on Mileage Basis, 222+ 


it Ape ae Canadian Pacific Rry., 
2 * 
Movement, Illinois Central R. R. 


Establishes New Record, 1487 
Pere Marquette Ry., 1867 
Placed on Mileage Basis, 1477 
Regulation, Suceessful Railroads, 
591t, 6314, 6654, 802%, 8814, 957% 
Relief Trains, Railways Send to Ohio Dis- 
tricts, 357 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Century 
of Engineering Celebration, 2997, 4032 
Repair, Repairs— ; 
Car, Efficiency in Heavy ‘Freight, H. W. 
Williams, 885 
Costs and Work Practices, 407 
Driving Rod, Modern Practice, 236* 
Injector, Chart, 992 
Locomotive, Aggregate Largest Totals 
on Record, 637+; Erie R. R. Criticized 
for Contracting, 10417; I. C. C. Finds 
Excessive Cost in Contract, 261}, 289f 
Shops, Passenger Car, Straight Line, 
Lawrence Richardson, 949* 
Steel Car Straightening Frame, 1028* 


Reparations Conference Fails to Agree on 
Railway Problems, 2207 


553f, 


Reparations Plan, Railway Control 
Stumkling Block, 1467 
Report— 


American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee, 331* cages : 
American Railway Association Signal 
Section Convention, 461, 513¢ 
American Railway Bridge & Building 
Association Convention, 616 

American Railway Tool Foremen’s As- 
sociation Convention, 365 ; 

Association of Railway Electrical En- 
gineers Convention, 633 ; 

Bureau of Locomotive Inspection An- 
nual, A. G. Pack, 952*, 957f 

Bureau of Standards Annual, 887 

Chief Interchange Car Inspectors’ and 
Car Feremen’s Association of Amer- 
ica Convention, 479 

Eastern Association of Car 
Officers Convention, 537 

International Railway General Fore- 
men’s Associution Convention, 389 

International Railroad Master Black- 
smiths’ Convention, 295 

Interstate Commerce Commission An- 
nual, #08, 921% 

Railway Real Estate Association Con- 
vention, 593 

Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way 
Association Convention, 443 

Traveling Engineers’ Association Con- 
vention, 445 

Republican Platform Railroad Plank, 14 


Revenues— 

Expenses and, June and Six Months, 
eae October and Ten Months, 922, 
920t 

May Operating, 647, 58t 


Service 


Xii 


Revenues—Continued. : 
Railway, Origin Classified by Commodi- 
ties, 1057 
Ton-Mile and Passenger-Mile Reported 
BY Le Cr Cees ot 


Reverse Shaft Bearings, Machining, 140# 

Richards, Ralph C., Portrait, 76 

Richardson, Lawrence, Straight Line Pas- 
senger Car Repair Shops, 949* 

Risley, F. S., Portrait, 681 

Rivers, Rating Water Power, 914 


Rivets, Device for Cutting Small Wire, 
964# 


Roadmaster, Value of Good Pocket Rec- 
ord, Charles Weiss, 12* 


Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way 
Association— 
Convention Report, 443 
Handling and Disposing of Cinders, 481 
Maintenance Methods on Lehigh Valley 
R. R., Geo. L.. Moore, 824 
Marking Steel Rails, C. W. Gennet, Jr., 


543 
Report on Operation of Work Trains, 
575, 6317 


Special Train, 406 
Subjects for Committee Work, 476t 
Winter Track Work, 591f 
Robinson, J P., Portrait, 69 
Rod Brasses Machining. 888# 
Rogatchoff Crosshead, 257* 
pee eos Lubrication, Pennsylvania 
be ERT tye 
Rolling Equinment Additions and Current 
Car Surplus, 523 


Rolling Equipment, Railroads Well Pre- 
pared for Seasonal Demands, 4867 


Roundhouses, Railroad Shops and, Illumi- 
nation, 915* 


Round-the-World Aviators, 512t 
Round-the-World Flight Completed, 5247 


Rudd, A: H., Continuous Train Control, 
Pennsylvania R. R., 654 


Ruhr Railways Control Stumbling Block 
in Reparations Plan, 146+ 


Russia, Moscow-Odessa Express Derailed, 
3757; Wreck on Soviet Railways, 526+ 
Ryan, N. A., Economical Handling of 

Work Trains, 62; Portrait, 681 
Ryerson, D. M., Portrait, 814 


S 


Safety, see also Accident, Wreck— 
British Railway Operation, 324t 
Campaigns, Among Railway Employees 

Progress, 372; Bringing Results, 258 
Lorenzo S. Coffin Memorial, 919 
Drives, Baltimore & Ohio R. R., 1030: 
Summer Season and, 362t¢ 
Suggestions in Use of 
Cranes, 331 

St. Louis Railway Club, Locomotive Feed- 
eee Heating, John M. Lammedee, 

San Antonio & Aransas Pass R. R., South- 
ern Pacific Co. Purchase, 850+ 

Sandbox Spreader, Locomotive, 140# 

St. Clair, James T., Portrait, 154 

St. Louis Railway Club, Service Engi- 
neers, L. F. Wilson, 329; Steam Locomo- 
tive, J. G. Blunt, 994 ; 

St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Sanitary En- 
gineer Activities, 133 

St. Paul Union Depot Official Opening, 878 


San Antonio & Aransas Pass Ry. Stock- 
holders Approve Southern Pacific Mer- 
ger, 1041f 


Sand, Locomotive, W. M. Weigel, 866 


Sanitary Engineer Activities, St. Louis 
Southwestern Ry., 133 


Santa Fe Locomotives, Canadian National 
Rys., 744* 


Sao Paulo Railroads, 106+ 


Saw, Motor Driven Hand, 808#: Portable 
Power Driver, ¢65# 


Scales, Track, Testing, 635 

Schley, Reeve, Engineers, 803 

Scholarships Frank L. Thompson, Penn- 
sylvania R. R. Award, 487+ 

Schoyer, A. M., Portrait, 342 

Scott, Bruce, Portrait, 41 

Scott, H., Portrait, 680 

Scrap— 


Reclamation, Iron and Steel, 59t, 664¢; 
Southern Pacific Co.’s Saving, 323; 
Wabash Ry., H. C. Stevens, 87* 

Pennsylvania R. R. 1923 Sales, 963 

eee y ae Driver, Friction Head Electric, 


Locomotive 
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Screw-Type Drop Table, Whiting Elec- 
trically Operated, 1038* 

Seagzoing Tonnage Available Decreased 
During Year, 334t 

Seamless Steel Tubing Manufacturing, W. 
C. Chancellor, 545* 


Section Motor Car, 
Motors, 484* 


Septem ber— 


Canadian Railway Accidents, 774+ 
Lake Canal Statistics Summary, 639+ 
Locomotive Shipments Reports, 563+ 
Operating Expenses, 773+ 
Railway Empolyees, 1007+ 

Service Engineers, L. FL. Wilson, 329 


Service, Farmers and Shippers Utilizing 
More Rail Than Ever, 630, 637+ 


Shaft Bearings, Machining Reverse, 140# 


Shippers Regional Advisory Board Educa- 
tional Campaign, 930+ 


Shippers’ Weather Forecast Service, 725 
Shop, Shops— 


Blacksmith, Louisville & Nashville R. 
Ri, 2 1 ason 

Cleanliness and Orderliness, 215t 

Driving Box Work, fee Scans WV yc 
Roanoke, Va., E. C. Gaines, 15*, 23t 

Material Handling, 477t¢ 

Passenger Car Repair, Straight Line, 
Lawrence Richardson, 949* 

Pere Marquette By. Planning a Con- 
struction Program. 210*, 214f 

aN ic Control, George D. Babcock, 

Rounhouses and, Illumination of Rafl- 
roads, 915* 

Small Tool Care, 997t 

Steel Car Straightening Frame in, 1028* 

Wheel and Axle, Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co., 977* 

Yards Orderliness, Canadian National 
RY Sais Loe owe 

Shopmen, Appellate Court Decides 
Against Pennsylvania R. R., 106+ 


Signals, Derails and, Remote Control, 
Norfolk & Western Ry., 469; Northern 
Pacific Ry. Celebration of Completion of 
Automatic Block, 439 

Signaling, Block Statistics, I. C. C., 469; 
Reading Co. Camden Terminal Inter- 
locking Plant, 861* 

Simmon, K. A., Portrait, 932 

Slotting Machine, Draw Stroke, 297# 

Smith, Charles E., Fiftieth Anniversary 
Eads Bridge, 647* 

Smith, J. L., Maintenance and Care of 
Superheaters, 556 

Smith, Noel W., Alaska, R. R. Traffic Con- 
ditions, 1024 

Snow Melting Device for Switches, 595* 

ae Bill on Automatic Train Control, 

Snyder, F. I., Portrait, 899 

Society of Automotive Engineers, Gaso- 
line Motor Car for Branch Lines, W. 
L. Bean, 464* 

Sommerville, D. L., Portrait, 973 

Soo Canal, Freight Expected to Show De- 
Se 893+; Freight Traffic Decreases, 


Fairmont Railway 


Soo Line Ry.—See Minneapolis St. Paul 


& Sault Ste. Marie Ry. 
Brea African Passenger Train Derailed, 


South Manchurian Ry. Three Cylinder 
Mikado Locomotive, 611* 


Southern Pacific Co.— 


Car Loadinzgs, New Record, 217 

¥1 Paso. Southwestern Consolidation, 

Wm. Sproule, 222+; Approved, 524f 
Hearing, 415¢ 

Engineers and Firemen Take Strike 
Vote, 9297 

Golden State Limited 
Equipped, 430 

Houston Hospital Nurses’ Home, 208* 

Bee Cut-Off Construction Progress, 

New Line Construction, 404 

New York City Piers Reduce Food Dis- 
tribution Cost, 

Operating Economies, 1031 

Reclaiming Scrap, 3238 

Safety Campaign Bringing Results, 257* 

San Antonio & Aransas Pass R. R. 
Purchase, 859+ 

“Ree: Limited Derailment Deliberate, 


tc be Newly 


vo 


gree. Performs Operation in Vienna, 


Store Delivery of Material to Users at 
Shops, J. E. Peery, 155*, 174t 

Wage Settlement, Western Railroads 
Managers Protest, 10397 


Southern Pine, Much to be Shipped This 
Year, 3347 


Scuthern Railroads, Traffic Test Involves 
Voluminous Detail, 5237 

Southern Ry.— 
Automatic Train Control Contract, 28° 
Corps of Traffic Inspectors, 3347 ; 
Preferred Stockholders Sue for Divi- 

dends, 5627 

Yard and Belt Line at Kroxville, 138 

Spain, Electric Locomotives for Norte 
Railways, W. R. Taliaferro, 912%; 
Northern Ry. Electrification, A. I. Trot- 

ter and H. C. Hutchinson, 434* 

Spaulding, Mrs. Howard, Portrait, 1043 

Spreader for Lozomotive Sandbox, 140# 

Springs, Metal, A.S.M.E. Committee for 
Research, 14 

Sproule, William, Railway Accounting Op- 
portunities, 310; Statement on El Paso 
Southwestern-Southern Pacific Consoli- 
dation, 2227+ 

Stabilization of Employment, 552t 

Stafford, F. O., Portrait, 342 


Standard— 
Box Cars, Result of A. R. A. Letter 
Ballot, 662 


Form, Invoice, Ray M. Hudson, 803 

Forms, Purchasing and Invoice, Con- 
ference Will Consider Adoption, 1006t 

Material, Benefits of, Thomas H. Wig- 
gin, 50 

Material Specifications, 215tf 

Track Equipment, England, 801} 

Standardization, 96t 


Electric Motors Proposed for Use with 
Machine Tools, 21 
Progress Shown by American Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee Report, 331* 
Step Toward Bolt, Nut and Wrench, 877 
Staten Island Ry. to Electrify, 372; Super- 
visory Centrol for Electrification, 663 
Station— 
Gardening, Railway, 402¢ 
Los Angeles, Union Pacific R. Rs. to Use 
Southern Pacific Co’s, 4167 
Ogden Union Opened, 942, 968 
Switching, Estimated Cost of Setting 
Out and Picking Up Cars and, O. O. 
Carr, 515 
Union, Bethlehem, Pa., 55* 


ee eel Statistics, Pennsylvania R. R., 
99 


Statistics— 


August Railway Wage. 930+ 
Block Signaling, I. C. C., 469 
Canadian Canal November, 9687 
Canadian Electric Lines 1923 Income, 
774+ 
Canadian Railways June Operating, 412f 
Canadian Railways for 1923, 771+ 
Canadian Steain Railways August Op- 
erating, 7717 
Class I Railroads Seven Months’ Earn- 
ings, 4477 ; 
Four Year Comparison of Railway and 
Farm Earnings, 3757 
Great Lakes Canal July, 374f 
Lake Canal September Summary, 639T 
Dares ae Operating Revenues, 64f, 
Operating, Class I Railroads July, 414f; 
Py oaee ani Expenses for August, 
5617 
Railway Accidents, 375+ _. 
Railroad Labor Costs Declining, 103 
Railway Mileage of World, 839 
Railway Revenues and Expenses, June 
and Six Months, 2207; October and 
Ten Months, 922, 920¢ 
September Operating Expenses, 773+ 
September Railway Employees, 10077 
Ton-Mile and Passenger-Mile Revenues 
Reported by I. C. GC. 33bt 
Statistical Information, Enlarging Practi- 
cal Use, C. B. Fletcher, 667 
Steam— 
Se and, Railways Use Same Track, 
81! 
Locomotive, J. G. Blunt,, 994; Delaware 
& Hudson Co. Unusual Design, 911] 
Pipe Extension Joints, Grinding Mallet 
Locomotive, 142# 
Steel— : 
Car Straightening Frame, 1028* 
ences: Railway, Bookings Decrease, 
1457 
Companies, Abandon Pittsburgh-Plus 
Quotation Basis, 4877 
Forging and Tempering High-Speed and 
Carbon Tool, 282 
Locker Conference, 774¢ 
Passenger Car Equipment. 
Co. Increased, 182. 
Rails Marking, C. W. Gennet, Jr., 543 
Rail Practice Late Developments, C. W. 


Gennet, Jr., 94 : 
Age Ohio River Show Decrease, 


Reading 


Steel—Continued. 
estiiia Preparation for Paint, 166°, 
Tubing, Manufacturing Seamless, W. C. 
Chancellor, 545* 
Stevens, H. C., Disposition of Discarded 
Material, 87* 
Stinemetz, W. R., Portrait, 932 


Stocat Issuance Fees, Illinois Railways, 


Stock and Railroad Consolidations, 214} 
Stocks, Railway, Investment in Reflects 
Confidence of Public, 840t 
Stockholders, Railroad, Need of an As- 
sociation, 97f 
Stone, Errol W., Portrait, 70 
Stores— 
Delivery of Material to Users at Shops, 
J. E. Peery, 155%, 174f 
Department, Activities, M.-K.-T. Lines, 
495*, 5121; Erie R, R., 619* 
Soo Line Organization, 943* 
Storekeeper— 
Duties and Opportunities of Traveling, 
W. W. Williams, 6 
Monthly Stock Balance, 23¢ 
Taveling, Duties and Opportunities, W. 
Dixon, 124 
Storekeeping, Electrical, 
port, 634 
Storm Damage in Illinois, Photographs, 
413 
Storms Hamper Nebraska Railway Serv- 
ice, 
Street Locomotive Starter, 518* 
Strike, Southern Pacific Co. Engineers and 
Firemen Take Vote, 9297 
Strikers, Government Opposes Appeal of 
imprisoned Santa Fe Ry., 4887; Su- 
“veme Court Decision Gives Jury Trial, 


> 2! 


Committee Re- 


Sturdee, E. F. L., Portrait, 610 
Suburban Traftic Losses, 370 
deh fy econ Crossing, Buffalo, N. 


Subway, Philadelphia & Reading Ry. 
Camden Terminal Jackson Street, 279 
Suit, Engineer’s Widow Against Truck 

Owner, 1867 

Superheater Maintenance and Care, J. L. 

Smith, 556 

Superheater Unit Testing, 807# 

Superheater Co, Sherbrooke Plant, Pho- 
tograph, 776 

Supervisor, Value of Good Pocket Record, 

Charles Weiss, 12* 

Supply, Supplies, see also Material— 

Erie. R. R. Stores Department, 619°%; 
Stores Department Activities M-K-T 
Lines, 495*, 612¢ 

Suppose, 1038 
Supreme Court Decision—_ 

Gives Strikers Jury Trial, 640} 

Nonresident Railway Property Attach- 
able, 8547 

Railroad, 600+ 

Swartz, A., Portrait, 417 
Sweden, Committee Recommends Aban- 
donment of Government Operation of 

Railroads, 647 

Sweet, A. E., Portrait, 782 
Switches, Snow Melting Device for, 595° 
Switching— 

Estimated Costs of Setting Out and 
piceine ue Cars and Station, O. O. 
Carr, $ 

Locomotives, Recent Types, 396%, 402% 

Reconsignment Charges and Unprofita- 
ble, 369, 362f ny 

Service, Horses in British, 659 

Switzerland— 

Electric Montreux-Bernese Oberland Ry. 
Train et ade Viaduct of Gstaad, 
Photograph, 

Emergency Railroad Ticket Office, 877° 

Loetschberg . R. Victoria Tunnel, 
Photograph, 337 

Railways Electrification Progress, 373t 


db 


Table, Whiting lJlectrically Operated 
Screw-Type Drop, 1038* 
Taliaferro, W. R., Electric Locomotives 
for Norte Railways of Spain, 912° 
Tax, Taxes— 
Chicago Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Loses 
Second Appeal on Nebraska, 969T 
Illinois Central R. R. Case Decision, 
560+; Wins Mississippi Case, 525t 


RAILWAY REVIEW 


Tax, Taxes—Continued. 
aeiitieane Factor in Railway Rates, 
Income Status of Railroads Affected by 
New Ruling, 463 

Nebraska Refuses to Equalize Railway 
and Farm, 262f 

oe Jersey Railroads Ask Review, 


Road Improvement on Railways Held 
Valid, 1039 
Valuation, Railways Ask Equality with 
Farms in Nebraska, 222+ 
Taxation, Railroad, 362%; Province of 
Manitoba Seeks to Enforce Railway, 
336}; Railroad’s Share in Local, 838 


Taylor, A. R., Portrait, 974 

qe ien Major General Harry, Portrait, 

Telegraphers Wage Increase, 1497, 6397, 
9287; Election Ordered in Pennsylvania 
R. R. Dispute, 487; 


Temperatures and Locomotive Gases in 
Tunnels, 391* 


Terminal, Termina]s— 
ety es Canadian Pacific Ry. Marine, 
ii oetias Union Passenger Progress, 


Engine, Canadian National Rys. at 
Moncton, 78h* 

Erie R. R. Extensions of Facilities in 
New York and Chicago, 423*, 441t 
Freight, Improvement A Pressing Ne- 

cessity, J. R. Bibbins, 27 
Government Ownership and, 440t 
Improvement of _ Efficiency, Charles 

Burlingame, 7, 22t¢ 
Interlocking Plant at Camden, 861* 
Missouri Pacific R. R. Enlarging Kan- 

sas City, 577 
Operation, Canadian National Rys. Ft. 

William, Ontario, $01* 

Philadelphia & Reading Ry. Camden, 

Jackson Street Subway, 279* 

Test, Tests— 


Electric Locomotive, Norfolk & West- 
ern Ry., T. C. Wurts, 581* 
ae Water for Mixing Concrete, 277, 


Pennsylvania R. R. Decapod Type 
Freight Locomotive, 563+ 

Preparation of Iron and Steel Surfaces 
for Paint, 166*, 174 

Three Cylinder Locomotive, South Man- 
churian Ry., 611* 

ee eisy Joints on Street Railway Rails, 


Texas— 
Southern Pacific Co. New Line Con- 
struction, 404 
State Suit Against Railroad Merger 
Postponed, 147+ 
Transportation Mendicancy, 555 


Theft, German Glove Shipment, 6747 


Thiehoff, W. EF, Business of Moving 
Trains at a Profit, 845 


Thompson, W. S., Canada’s Experiment 
Molded Around a Personality, 756 
Thornton, Sir Henry W— 
ea ee National Rys. 1924 Earnings, 


Force of Circumstances Caused Cana- 
dian Government Ownership of Rail- 
roads, 849} 

Government Ownership, 487+ 

Some Economic Aspects of Transporta- 
tion, 769 

W. S. Thompson, 756 


Three-Cylinder Locomotive, Recent Devel- 
opments, 737, 765t 


Thwaites, &, Portrait, 269 


Yicket Office, Switzerland Emergency Rail- 
road, 877* 


Tie, Ties—1033t 


Cross, and Pole Purchases in 1923, 412+ 

Cuban Railways Annual Consumption of 
Cross, 4887 

Market Letter, 808 

Old Burnt for Available Charcoal, 371 

Plug Cutting Machine, Canadian Na- 
tional Rys., 737* 


Timber— 


Conservation, 1033t; National Confer- 
ence, &43; National Conference Per- 
manent Organization Committee Re- 
port, 878; by Use of Substitutes, 990 

Fire Hazard of Treated, 617 

alee Chloride Process for Treatment, 
66 

Tire, Tires— 

Driving Wheel, Turning, 965# 

Heater, Venturi Suction Type, 889# 

ae TT Es and Vacuum Torches, Mahrvel, 
88 

Tomlinson, D. A., Portrait, 264 

Tonnage, Maximum Train Loads, 205 

Tonnage, Seagoing, Available Decreased 
During Year, 334f 


Xili 
id 
Tool, Tools—58t 
Pneumatic, Care and Maintenance, 


Charles B. Beingarten, 596; Repair 
res Maintenance, A. E. Hildebrandt, 
Proposed Standardization of Electric 
Motors for Use with Machine, 21 
Small, Car of, 997t 
Steels, Forging and Tempering High- 
Speed and Carbon, 282 
Torches, Mahrvel Vacuum and Tire Heat- 
ers, 888# 
Toronto, City and Railways Sign Water- 
front Viaduct Agreement, 892+ 
Towne, Henry R., Endowed Engineering 
Foundation, 690 
Track— 


Agreement, Southern 
Pacific Joint, 147} 
Clearance Requirements on Curved, Dr. 

Jacob Feld, 233* 
Elevation Work, New York Central R. 
R.. at Elyria, Ohio, 312* 
Equipment, Standard English, 801t 
Filling, Cinders, 476¢ 
Missouri Pacific R. R. 
Team Order, 448+ 
Scales Testing, 635 
ia and Electric Railways Use Same, 


Winter, 591t 


Tractor Crane, Crawling, 31# 


Tractor and Trucks, Motor, Maintenance 
peas 841t; Power, Committee Report, 


Pacific-Western 


to Protest Open 


Traffic Clubs of America, Declaration of 
Principles by Associated, 8907 
Traffiic— 


Freight, July Decrease, 4487; October 
Greatest in History, 10407; October 
Sets Record, 998, 996%; Six Months’ 
Decrease, 2987 

Dr. David Friday Predicts General 
ia stad and Unprecedented, 10087, 


ete Expected in Great Lakes Region, 


Indications a Paradox, 555 

Inspectors, Southern Ry. Corps., 3347 

Passenger, Officers Visit Europe, 5257 

Test on Southern Roads Involves Vol- 
uminous Detail, 523+ 

Totals, May and Five Months, 99; Nine 


Months, 802 

vert gla Passenger Increases, 
Train, Trains— 

Canadian Pacific Ry. Trans-Canada 


Limited, 724* 
Control, Deciding on System of, K. E. 
Kellenberger, 580 
Golden State Limited to be Newly 
Equipped, 430 
een hing Practice, 


Loads, 
205 

Los Angeles Limited, 30 

Moving at a Profit, E. B. Hall, 875; W. 
F. Thiehoff, 845 

Number of Freight Cars Increases, 448+ 

seen Canadian National Rys., 

Rules, Exclusive Use of Order 19 and 
Abolishment of 31 Order, 86 

22-Car Freight from General Electric 
Co. to Southern California Edison Co., 
Photograph, 379 

Work, Economical Handling, 61; Opera- 
tion, Committee Report, 575,, 631f 

Wrecking, Negro Sentenced to Life Im- 
prisonment, 8937, 880% 


Trans-Atlantic ‘Passenger 
creases, 3007f 


Committee Report, 


Maximum, Committee Report, 


Trafic In- 


Trans-Canada IJI.imited Train, Canadian 
Pacific Ry., 724* 
Transportation— 
Act Re-Capture Clause, Railroad Execu- 
tives, 629 


Calvin Coolidge, 924 
Costs, Bulletin on Relation to Potato 


Prices, 8527 
Economic Aspects of, Sir Henry W. 


Thornton, 769 
Mendicancy, 555 
New Equipment Reflects Progress in 


Efficient, 6727 

mre Cc. Emergency, Declared Valid, 
5 

Problems of Canada, E. W. Beatty, 6377 

Progress, 555 

Seventy Years of, 91 


Special Committee’s Recommendations 
on Ocean Shipping, 948 


Traveling Engineers’ Association— 


How to Improve Oil Burning on Loco- 
motives, J. N. Clark, 1025 


Convention Report, 445 
Fuel Conservation, 664f 


XIV 
7 
Traveling Storekeeper, Duties and Oppor- 
tunities, W. Dixon, 124; W. W. Will- 
<j iams, 6 
Trotter, A, I., Northern Ry. of Spain Elec- 
trification, 434* 


Truck, Trucks— 


Arch Bar, New Devices Cut Mainten- 
ance Cost, 806* 
Baker Charging, 558# 
Engine, Repairs, 807# 
Freight Service, Long Island R. R. In- 
stalls Experimental Motor, 1457 
Heavy Duty Co-ordinating, 597* 
Motor— 
Pap nue of Agricultural Products, 
Interstate Commerce SOME De- 
fines Authority, 285 
Railroad and, 402 
Tractors and Maintenance Costs, 841f 
LE pe and Weighted Wheels 
Aid, 
anes ae and, Power, Committee Report, 
oO 
Tube -Cleaner and Cutter, McGrath Com- 
bination, 259# 
Tubing, Manufacturing, Seamless Steel, 
W. C. Chancellor, 545* 


Tug Boat, Diesel. Engine, Pennsylvania R. 


eae eicee Electric, Pennsylvania R. R., 
2 * * 


‘Vunnel— 
Hudson River Vehicular 
land, 852+ : 
Moffat Nearly One-Third Completed, 
1041+ 
Temperatures and Locomotives Gases in, 
S. H. Katz and E. G. Meiter, 391* 


Turning Lathe, Crank-Pin, 141# 


U 


Named Hol- 


Unions, Unions— 
Labor, American Federation of Labor 
and, 920%; Economic Law and, 920 


Pennsylvania R. R. Clerks to Appeal to 
Supreme Court, 1877 
Union Pacific R. R.— 
Collision in Nebraska, 4487+ 
Protests Valuation, 298+ 
Los Angeles Limited Train, 30 
Stabilization of Forces, 460 
Use Southern Pacific Co. Station at Los 
Angeles, 4167 
U. S. Army Railway Organizations, Lieut. 
A. W. Pence, 115 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce Enunciates 
Its Proposals, 851f 
U S. Railroad Administration— 
Reducing Forces, 222+ 
Settlements With Railroads, 176, 1877+ 
Universal Iron Worker, Junior, 558% 
University of Michigan, Highway Trans- 
port Coures, 890; 
Unloader, Box Car Automatic, 732* 


V 


Vacuum Torches and Tire Heaters, Mahr- 
vel, 888# 
Valuation, Railroad, 405— 
Appropriations, 998, 10067 
re Disagree with Commission, 
88+ 
Kansas City Southern Ry., 59t; Supreme 
Court Decision, 630t 


State Commissions Protest Soo Line, 


38007 
Union Pacific R. R. and Kansas City 
Southern Ry. Protest, 298} 
Van Sweringen, M. J., Portrait, 232 
Van Sweringen, O. P., Portrait, 232 
Van Sweringen Railroad Merger, 
248t, 364, 373+ 
Varnish, Maintenance and Care at Termi- 
nals, Committee Beport, 500 
Vegetables, Economic Losses in Transit 
of Fresh Fruits and, Joe Marshall, 291 
Vegetables, Loss and Damage to Eggs and 
Fruits and, 330 
Venturi Suction Type Tire Heater, 889# 
Vessel, Pennsylvania R. R. Diesel En- 
gine, 182 
Vessels, Ford Motor Co. Launches Ore, 63 
Veterans Association, Northern Pacific 
_ Py., 8804, 892+ 
Vicksburg Shreveport & Pacific Ry..Con- 
trol Passes into American Hands, 853f 
Vincent, W. H., Portrait, 570 


231%, 
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Virgivia, Pullman Surcharge Repeal Ef- 
fective September 15, 222+; Railways 
Return Good for Evil, 590%, 600+ 


Virginian Ry. Distribution System, C. L. 
Hancock, 873* 


Vise Stand, Bench, 965# 


Volkhardt, W., Profiting by Committee 
Work, 54 oe 


1 


W 


Wabash Ry., Air Motors Power Testing 
Device, 217*; Scrap Reclamation, H. C. 
Stevens, 87*; 70-Ton Gondola Car, 657* 


Wage, Wages— 


August Railway, 930+ 
ae! Rail Workers Ask Increased, 


Decision, Union Official Appeals to Su- 
preme Court, 893; 

.Enginemen’s Increased, 928+ 

English Railways and Employees Con- 
ference, 10407 

Firemen’s New Move in Western Rail- 
ways Dispute, 5647 

Hearing, Brotherhood Officials Report to 
Labor Board on Western, 1457 

July Railroad, 602+ 

Locomotive Brotherhoods Refuse _ to 
Testify Before Labor Board, 183+ 

Oregon-Washington R. R. & Nav. Co. 
Dispatchers Increased. 1857 

earrtee: Higher Than Other Industries, 


186 
Telegraphers Ask Increases, 6397; 
Granted Increase. 149+; Increase on 


Three Roads, 928+ 
Western Railroads Managers Protest 
Southern Pacific Co. Settlement, 1039+ 
Wallace, O. A., Time Record in Rebuild- 
ine Box Cars; Ay Cela tt. tose e 
Warehouse, Conference on,440¢ 
Warehouse Forms, Conference on Uni- 
form, 522 
Waste, Mnlargine Practical Use of Statis- 
tical Information. C. B. Fletcher, 667; 
Timber Conservation and, 1033f 
Water— 
Heating, 
Lainmedee, 869*, 


Locomotive Feed, John M. 


929+ 


Station Maintenance, Committee Re- 
port, 617 

Tests of Impure for Mixing Concrete, 
QT ek oe 


Treatment, Chicago & Alton R. ey BOP 
O. Gunderson. 571* 
Waste, W. Volkhardt, 54 


Waterways Congress Adopts Resolutions, 
999 


Waterways Shipments, Florida Citrus Ex- 
change Makes Trial. 1006+ 
Weather Bureau Shippers’ 

Service. 725 
Weevils, Specialists Discover New Fumiti- 
gant for Control of Grain, 853+ 
Weigel, W. M., Locomotive Sand, 866 
Weiss, Charles— 
College Man in Railroad Service, 122, 
135%, 159.1752. 200, 244 
Non-Technical College Man in Railroad 
Service, 588 
Value of Good Pocket Record, 12* 
Weist, W. P., M-K-T. R. R. Locomotives 
Run for Water, 52* 
Welch, M. E., Portrait, 859 


Forecast 


Welded Joints, Street Railway Rails, 
Tests, 884* 
Welding— 


Electric, Committee Report, 633 

Equipment, Westinghouse Arc, 259# 

Report on Autogenous and Plectric, 125* 
iS ainieaie Canal October Traffic Increase, 


Wells, C R., Portrait,. 814 

Welty, "H.- T., New York Central RB. R. 
Ellicott Road Bridge, 988* 

Western Railroad Managers’ Protest 
ere Pacifie Co. Wace Settlement, 

Western Railway Club. Business of Mov- 
ing ‘Trains at a: Profit, E. B. Hall,- 875; 
W. .F. Thiehoff, 845 


Western Society of Mngineers. Mainten- 
‘ance Requirements for Mechanical 
eal ie of Railroad, Paul L. Battey, 


Western Union Telegraph Co. New Cable, 


’ 


Weernshogue Are AY Le, gpk ads 


Wheat and’ Railway Popiniatian: “1744 
Wheat Price and Railroad Rates, 174t 


Wheel, Wheels— 

Axle and, Shop, Newport News Ship- 
building ‘& Dry Dock Co., 977* 

‘Driving, Tires, Turning, 9654 

Practice Manual, 133 

Rubber Tired and Weighted Aid Trac- 
tion, 32% ; 

Wheeling & Lake Erie R. 
Through Bridge, 186 ¢ - 

Whiter, E. T., Portrait, 680 

Whiting Electrically Operated Screw-Type 
Drop Table, 1038* 

Whitney, E. L., Growth of Business’ 
Through Chicago Junction Ry’s. Union 
Freight Stations, 201 

Wiggin, Thomas H., Benefits 3 Material 
Standards, 50 

Willard, Daniel, Co-Operative Labor 
Plan, Baltimore & Ohio R. R., 761; Rail- 
road Facts, 671+ 

Williams, H. W., Efficiency in Heavy 
Freight Car Repairs, 885; Portrait, 899 

Williams, W. S., Constructive Review of 
Grade Crossing Problem, 320 - 

Williams, W. W., Duties and Opportunl- 
ties of Traveling Storekeeper, 

Wilson, Ed. C., Portrait, 69 

Wilson, Garrett H., Portrait, 859 

Wilson, L. F., Service Engineers, 329 

Winegar, B. H., Portrait, 532 

Winslow Bill, 956+, 9677 

Winter — 

Construction in Canadian Rockies, 806 - 
Construction Work, American Construe- 
tion Council Recommendations, 624 

Work in Bridge and. Building Depart- . 
ment, 665 
Wood— 


Painting, Forest Products Laboratory 
Studying, 311* 

Preservation, 998¢; Railways and, R, H. 
Aishton, 834; Research, Dr. A. M.' 
Howald, 667 

Preservatives, Forest Products Labora- 
tory to Study Penetration, 2997 

Worker, Buffalo, No. 2, 559# : 

Working Machinery Guards, 585* 


Work Trains, Economical Handling, 61; 
Report on Operations, Committee Re- 
port, 575, 631% 


Workingmen’s Compensation Act, Ne-. 
braska, Court Exempts Railways, 148t 
Wreck, Wrecks, see also Collision, De- 
_railment— 
Canadian Pacific Ry. Passenger Car 
Blown Up, 6737 
Caused by Malicious Tampering, 563f 
Chicago Se & Quincy R. R. at 


R. Train Falls 


Buda, Ill., 367; I. C. C. Report, 349%, 
: vy 


C. Supplemental Report on N Y. 

N. H. & H. R. R. Readville, 601¢ 

Michigan Central R. R. near Kalamazoo, 
Mich., 5267 

Soo Line Observation Car Plunges Into 
River, 1040+ 

Wheeling & Lake Erie R. R.Train Falls 
Through Bridge, 186+ 


Wr enenee Step Toward Standardization, 


Wright, Robert C., Portrait, 976 

Wurts, T. C., Tests of Electric Locomo- 
tive, Norfolk & Western RBy., 581* 

Wyoming Shops, Pere Marquette Ry., 
Wem a Construction Program, 210%, 


Y x 


Yard, Yards— 
Pennsylvania R. R. 
- Completion, 1035 
Shop, Orderliness, 
Rys., 741%, 765t 
Southern Ry. and Belt Line at Knox- 
ville, 138 
Yazoo & Mississippi antey R. R. Ten- 
tative Valuation, 147+ 
Year's Economic Bropress: 
Hoover, 849}, 840 


Yellowstone Park Traffic, 663 
Young, C. Ri, Portrait, 819 


Young Men’s Christian Association Con- 
;ference, International Railroad, 883. 
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Labor-Saving i in Accounting Work 


Many Mechanical Devices of Merit Available that 
Will Help to Promote Efficiency and Economy 


The accounting officer of today has at his hand a great 
many mechanical devices especially designed to simplify the 
labors of his office forces as well as to insure more ac- 
curate results in their returns. Among the developments in 
this kind of equipment are many noteworthy improvements 
to adding and calculating machines, billing machines, elec- 
tric sorting and tabulating machines, loose leaf devices, card 
index systems, etc. Something of the varied uses of these 
devices in railway accounting work, together with their possi- 
bilities in helping to effect greater economies in_ office 
operation, is detailed in the following article. 


The phenomenal growth and expansion of the rail- 
roads of the United States during the past quarter cen- 
tury together with the scarcity and high cost of labor, 
has demanded of the operating, mechanical and supply 
departments the introduction and use of all conceivable 
kinds of labor-saving machinery and devices in order to 
get the greatest possible locomotive and car miles from 
equipment, properly maintain roadbeds and tracks and 
insure the greatest degree of operating efficiency. 


The Transportation Act, as passed in 1920, is designed 
to stabilize the railroad industry, to permit a reasonable 
return within a fixed limit, to insure more satisfactory 
service, and encourage much needed railway development 
under the supervision and control of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. It does not, in any way, guarantee 
to the railroads any specific return on their business or 
investment as many uninformed people seem to think. 
It simply instructs the Interstate Commerce Commission 


f 


to prescribe reasonable and just rates that will permit 
the roads to earn 534 per cent. 

And in order to net such a return of even this amount 
the railroads have had to apply to every department, every 
proven method and every proven device possible to insure 
the strictest economy and greatest efficiency. 

In no other department is there such a voluminous 
amount of detail work, or more intricate mathematical 
problems involved than in the accounting department. 
It goes without saying that in this department accuracy 
is the foremost requirement. Accounting work has been 
greatly standardized on the railroads by the efforts of the 
Railway Accounting Officers’ Association, in the adoption 
and promulgation of a set of rules, which are the result of 
careful and scientific study, and the best thought of the 
officers and members of this organization. 

The accounting department of your present day rail- 
road pays particular attention to its personnel, endeavor- 
ing to build up a smooth working and efficient organiza- 
tion by a careful selection of recruits. Apart from this 
organization of humans, they are provided with numer- 
ous mechanical devices that both increase production and 
insure accuracy for both the comptroller’s and ac- 
countant’s departments and in primary accounting as well. 

These consist of adding and calculating machines, bill- 
ing machines, duplicating ‘machines, sorting machines, spe- 
cal typewriters, card index systems, highly- developed loose 
leaf systems, dictating machines, inter- departmental tele- 


Central Transcribing Bureau in the General Offices of the Illinois Central R. R., where Dictating Machines Have Largely Replaced Stenography. 
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Conveniences for Calculating Machine Operators, in the Form of 
Specially Constructed Ledgers and “W” Shaped Stands, Greatly In- 
creases Production. 


phone systems, busses for transportation of books and 
records, steel filing cabinets and office furniture, etc. 
Practically all of the mechanical devices mentioned are 
operated by individual electric motor drives. ~ 


CALCULATING MACHINES 


While various types of adding machines are used, per- 
haps the most popular type is the duplex, which consists 
of two adding machines controlled by one keyboard. 
Some of these are equipped with split platen and calendar 
sector and are particularly desirable for distribution pur- 
poses. Another of the duplex type is provided with 17 
columns. These machines are used for writing and add- 
ing car repair bills; dividend lists; payrolls; treasurer's 
cash sheets; paycheck registers; freight claim distribu- 
tion registers and abstracts; income tax records; em- 
ployee’s group insurance records; freight train, car and 
ton-mile statistics; balancing interline received freight 
accounts, and interline forwarded, advanced and prepaid 
accounts; distribution of vouchers to accounts; distribu- 
tion of material charges to accounts; distribution of labor 
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charges to accounts; distribution of loss and damage 
claims to causes; commodities, divisions, etc.; and ab- 
stracts of operating expenses. 

Another style of adding machine is provided with a 
special hour and minute calculator, which is used for cal- 
culations on shipping orders; verifying waybills and 
freight bills ; checking invoices and bills collectible ; figur- 
ing records and payrolls; checking payrolls; pro-rating 
interline freight and passenger revenues and extending 
labor and material tickets. The hour and minute calcu- 
lator is especially designed for figuring time and com- 
pensation statistics, required on locomotive performance 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and elapsed time 
on locomotive performance statistics. 

The visible multiplying machine is especially designed 
for offices where trained operators may not be available 
or desirable, on account of the volume of work where an 
adding and calculating machine combined will answer the 
purpose more satisfactorily. Also wherever verification 
of computations is necessary. ; 

The commercial bookkeeping, posting machine is used 
for the posting of traffic balance ledgers, bills collectible 
ledgers, individual and companies ledgers, government ac- 
counts ledgers, capital expenditure ledgers, rolling stock 
records, ticket stock records, shop and store ledgers, 
material and supplies ledgers, labor and material distribu- 
tion, accounts payable and purchase invoice ledgers. 


Bittinc MACHINES 


The manufacturers of typewriting machines have 
made noteworthy advances and improvements during the 
past decade. Among the principal improvements has been 
the development of billing machines. 


There is an improved type of billing machine now 
available which will write the complete waybill, expense 
bill or bills collectible, making all calculations and addi- 
tions and completing the bill in one operation. 


Billing machines are also used for writing payrolls, 
making all calculations at one operation; also for writing 
payrolls and pay checks in one operation, including cal- 
culations ; for verifying payrolls and writing pay checks, 
including pay check register, at one operation; writing 
and adding station agent’s abstracts, interline freight ab- 
stracts, voucher-registers, bills collectible registers, treas- 
urers’ cash sheets, inventories, including calculations, pro- 
rating and writing in one operation interline ticket and 
interline baggage reports. They can also be used for 
straight adding or listing work, or for straight typewrit- 
ing work. 

One of the latest types, which was exhibited at At- 
lantic City, N. J., at the June convention of the mechanical 
section of the American Railway Association, is a special 
accounting machine designed for use in M. C. B. billing 
departments. This machine is equipped with nine total- 
izers to perform the additions in each column of a 


Specially Designed Binder of Easily Varied Capacity. A Binder of this Type has a Special Advantage in that it Allows the Sheets to Lie Flat 
When the Book is Opened. 
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A Card Index System with Which Entries Can Readily be Made With- 
out Removal of the Cards, 


standard M. C. B. bill, and a special totalizer for the 
labor column to handle fractional hours. It will become 
apparent that there will be a considerable saving in time 
both in writing the bill and in handling it later on account 
of its legibility. The bill leaves this machine complete— 
all columns being added as written, and it is possible to 
bill from 2,500 to 3,000 cards in a day through its use. 


Loose LeAr DEVICES 


The economies possible through loose leaf installation 
in all accounting work have been so thoroughly demon- 
strated that they are considered just as essential as pen 
and ink, and the manufacturers of loose leaf devices have 
maintained a steady pace in the development of simple, 
substantial and efficient systems that have made of ac- 
counting work a task of comparative joy to what it was 
ten or twenty years ago. An improved type of binder, 
which is attaining considerable popularity in railroad 
accounting offices on account of the simplicity and ease 
with which sheets may be inserted, removed or rearranged 
is illustrated here. 


Another of the advantages to be found in a binder of 
this type is that sheets are held just as securely as they 
are in a bound book, and with no changes in the mechan- 
ism, the capacity may be varied from a very few to any 
practical number of sheets. When open for entries the 
construction permits the book to lie flat upon the desk, 
providing a flat, level writing surface which is conducive 
to neat, legible entries. The back of the binder auto- 
matically adjusts itself to any thickness of sheets. 


Rack An Aip TO POSTING 


Another handy device, which will be found of con- 
siderable help in checking or posting is the “W” rack 
and angle iron stand, shown to the right of the operator 
in one of the accompanying illustrations. A stand of this 
kind provides an excellent, rigidly constructed base for 
the posting rack, and is made in various heights for 
sitting or standing position of the operator. On the upper 
plane of the “W” rack is an alignment block, designed to 
keep the sheets in perfect alignment prior to posting, and 
on the lower plane is an offset block which provides a 
positive offset and aligning method. The acute angle of 
the sheets when placed in the posting position, with each 
sheet a trifle higher ithan the succeeding one, greatly 
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facilitates locating accounts and fingering the sheets. 
When the binder is taken from the posting rack and 
closed it becomes a compact and conveniemt ledger. The 
sheets are held securely so that the volume may be used 
for reference or for assorting posting mediums where the 
unit system of posting is used. It is also supplied with 
key mechanism for adjusting the capacity from one to 
several hundred sheets. 


Carp INDEx SYSTEMS 


It is no exaggeration to say that card index systems 
hold rank with other accounting devices as a modern Office 
necessity. 

We are illustrating here a small system in use in the 
office of the general storekeeper of the C.B. & QO. R. R., 
Chicago, in connection with payroll work, for keeping 
track of positions and rates. The position and rate is 
visible and can be quickly and easily checked the minute 
the slide is pulled down. Further details as to authority 
for the position and rate are obtained by raising the 
pocket. The clerical force claim a saving of from 30 to 35 
per cent in time in checking payrolls by this system com- 
pared to old methods. 

There are also many other uses to which card index 
systems can be brought into profitable use in connection 
with present established accounting systems. Of great 
importance is the fact that sucha system encourages clerks 
as well as executives to form the habit of accurate record 
keeping. 

By the use of the system illustrated here it is un- 
necessary to remove cards from a file for either entry or 
reference, consequently they are never lost, misfiled or 
mutilated. The slides are easily adjusted to the working 
angle most convenient to the operator by pulling out a 
lower slide to form a support. ‘ The slides are equipped 
with a flexible tail piece that locks the slide within the 
cabinet and prevents its falling out when pulled forward 
for reference. Slides are interchangeable and can readily 
be shifted from one cabinet to another to meet the needs 
of expanding records. Blank title spaces in a column im- 
mediately warn the person seeking information that cer- 
tain cards are out, and give him a chance to check up on 
their location. Widely varying types of signals make it 
possible to give a new significance to any card or series 
of cards without rearranging their alphabetic, numeric 
or geographic classification. The slides are light in 
weight, easysto take out and to put back into place. 
Handles are made integral with the base of each slide and 
are well cupped to fit the fingers. A universal tumbler 
lock controls all slides in the cabinet. 


Small Card Index System Used in Payroll Work. 


Payroll Bus of Steel Construction, Which Can Be Quickly Moved From 
One Part of the Office to Another. 


STEEL FOR OFFICE FURNITURE 


The safeguarding of valuable records from fire is such 
a vital consideration that steel is rapidly replacing wood 
in many railroad offices. Steel chairs, desks, tables, 
stools, cabinets, busses, baskets, shelving and lockers not 
only greatly reduce the fire hazard but are of extremely 
neat appearance as well. In point of service too it is 
obvious that steel has every advantage over wood. We 
illustrate on these pages a steel portable payroll bus, 
equipped with four rollers of the latest style, so that it 
can be moved easily to any part of the office where re- 
quired, and has saved the office where it is installed many 
thousand of steps since it was purchased. ‘The shelves 
of this bus are adjustable and it is possible to get from 


Special Type Cabinets for the Storage of Addressing Machine Plates. 
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Style of Addressing Machine Plate Used in Supply Department for 
Making Up Master Stock Book, 


two to three years copies of the payroll in a book, and 
any statements that are required can be very readily pre- 
pared. 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 


An investigation was made recently of the use of 
addressing machines in the stores department, in connec- 
tion with the master stock book, which is the itemized 
catalogue of all material on hand and ordered. A copy 
of this book is in the office of each division storekeeper 
and all stock inventories are made from it. Besides this 
the description of material given is official and requisi- 
tions submitted must follow the exact wording or num- 
bering, insuring greater accuracy. 

The usual form of the stock book is the ten line book. 
Each page contains ten items, numbered both as to class 
and line for quick identification. Each item is embossed 
on a light weight indestructible card index plate, in- 
suring both permanence and accuracy. Each plate con- 
sists of: 1. The metal printing section on which the 
desired data is embossed by special machine, easy 
to operate. 2. A proof card of the printing section. 
3. The metal frame which holds the printing plate and 
card. All these plates are fitted in steel cabinets in card 
index fashion, and form a flexible material card catalogue 
that prints itself. When inserted in the addressing ma- 
chine these plates print the pages of the stock book at the 
speed of 3,000 an hour. Any number of copies may be 
made of the stock book. 

Perhaps the most important feature of this machine 
in relation to the stock book is the ease with which 
changes are made. Changes in material often run into 
the thousands, and these changes must be immediately 
inserted in all stock books and information to storekeeper. 
With addressing machines, a new plate is quickly 
embossed on a special. machine, and substituted for the 
one to be changed. The new pages for the stock book are 
speedily and correctly printed without trouble. In this 
way a material change is completely handled within a few 
minutes. 

Price books are also made from the same plates as 
used in printing the stock book. A “cut-off” attach- 
ment is often used, by which part of the description of 
each item is “cut-off” automatically, allowing closer spac- 
ing, so that more items can be printed on a page. 

Again, bin tags or labels, are made from the same 
plates, and one of the advantages of this kind of 
bin label is that it agrees in every particular with the 
stock book description, preventing confusion. 

The plates themselves form a card index that is often 
very valuable for consultation and notes. 
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By using plates embossed with the names and addresses 
of all storekeepers it is quick and easy to address all 
bulletins, instructions, letters, etc., to them. Shipping 
tags can also be printed, the usual practice being to print 
a number of shipping tags in advance for each store- 
keeper—an operation that takes only a few minutes— 
and then to use them as they are needed. 

The payroll use of this machine is also quite im- 
portant in the accounting department. Plates are made 
for all employees, giving their names, and any other in- 
formation desired, such as wages, clock number, etc. 
From these plates time cards are printed and dated, and 
also time sheets, payroll sheets, receipts, pay envelopes 
and pay checks are made up, saving an enormous amount 
of name writing. 


DicTATING MACHINES 


The use of dictating machines in the modern office 
organization has long since passed the experimental stage. 
These machines are used not alone for correspondence, 
but also for dictating information to be shown on various 
forms, such as accident reports, personal records, work 
orders and leases, and they offer one sure means of effect- 
ing substantial economies in this class of work. As an 
illustration of this statement we can mention the case of 
an eastern road, which several years ago appointed a 
special committee to investigate office methods and ap- 
pliances with a view of increasing efficiency. Relative 
to the use of dictating machines they demonstrated that a 
saving of approximately $20,000 per annum could be 
made on an investment of $5,400 in addition to saving 
almost 600 sq. ft. of floor space, 14 desks, 14 chairs and 
14 typewriters, all of which, of course, were made avail- 
able for use in some other department. Work which 
formerly had required the services of 31 stenographers 
was efficiently handled by 17 dictating machine operators. 
These conclusions were arrived at through carefully kept 
records of stenographic performance, kept in all account- 
ing department offices extending over a period of one 
month, which reports were later summarized. A similar 
report was compiled in those offices which had previously 
been equipped with the dictating machines, and a com- 
parison obtained. 

While it is a difficult matter to estimate the saving in 
the dictator’s time, yet it can be easily realized that this is 
one of the most important factors and best selling argu- 
ments to be mentioned in considering an 
installation of this kind. 

Another feature not to be overlooked is 
the resulting improvement in office 
morale to be obtained through a mini- 
mum number of efficient employees and 
by the segregation of the transcribing 
bureau from the rest of the office. How- 
ever, careful thought and _ supervision 
must be given to such a department to 
make it fully effective. To get maximum 
results stress should be laid on careful 
dictating, competent operators, proper 
maintenance and adjustment of equip- 
ment and promptness in having letters 
transcribed. 


SorTING AND TABULATING MACHINES 


While electric sorting and tabulating 
machines in accounting work have been 
described in previous issues of the Rail- 
way Review, a general description of the 
manner in which they are used in one de- 
partment is of interest. In an article on 
freight revenue accounting, in the May 
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- Form of Binding Used for Master Stock Book. 


issue of the N. C. & St. L. News Item, W. P. Ker- 
rigan, assistant auditor of receipts, in regard to expedit- 
ing the freight accounting and the preparation of com- 
modity statistics for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, says: 


This work is accomplished by punching cards from way- 
bills and the reports rendered this office, the cards reflecting 
the following data: 

Operator number. 

Reporting date. 

Receiving station. 

From and to connecting line received and delivered to. 

Date and number of waybill. 

Forwarding station. 

Commodity number, as per I. C. C. classification, one to 

seventy, inclusive. 

Weight, freight, advance charges, and prepaid. 

The cards used in this connection contain forty-five fields, 
numbered one to forty-five horizontally, and naught to nine 
perpendicularly, and in these fields are shown the above data. 

We use four key punch machines, one “sorter,” one “non- 
printing tabulator,” and one “printing tabulator’—we em- 
ploy four key punch operators, who punch from 1,500 to 
3,000 cards per day, each. 

After the cards are all punched they are run through the 
tabulator to verify the correctness of weight, freight, ad- 
vances, and prepaid, as shown on each report on a received 
basis. 

At the close of the month the cards are run through the 
sorter, and the cards from each forwarding station are 
thrown together and are then passed through the sorter 
and arranged in numerical order, as to waybill number and 
date. With the cards in forwarding station order they are 
passed through the printing tabulator, and with the data 
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Dictating Machines in Use in the Offices of the Illinois Central R. R. 
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Pneumatic Tube System, Mailing Table and Rack for Mail Pouches, in 
the Offices of the C. B. & Q. R. R. 


shown on each card, such data is reproduced on a tape, 
which is used to check against the forwarding agent’s report, 
to prove the reporting of all waybills and such waybills as 
are not reported are thrown in suspense or transit account. 
and checked out in succeeding months—at the same time 
the weight, freight, advances, and prepay are balanced with 
the received report. 


For the purpose of preparing our commodity statistics, 
once more the cards are run through the sorter—this ma- 
chine has twelve slots or pockets, one under the other. The 
cards are fed into the machine from the top and are sorted 
automatically according to the holes previously punched, 
each sorting operation covering one column on the card— 
all cards punched one (1) dropping into pocket No. one, 
those punched two (2) dropping into pocket No. two, and so 
on, until each of the seventy commodities are consolidated— 
thus the compilation of commodity statistics is simplified. 

These cards can be grouped to reflect any possible in- 
formation and can be resorted and tabulated any number of 
times, bringing together business from one forwarding or 
to one receiving station, or in any other order desired. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL TELEPHONES 


The installation of a telephone system, to be used ex- 
clusively for interdepartmental communication, is another 
thing deserving special consideration in promoting office 
efficiency. Besides a general speeding up of the work 
it is also a factor in keeping employees at their desks and 
keeping their work well in hand. It is equally useful to 
the office executive in obtaining desired information, and 
information desired by or from other departments. These 
systems are extremely flexible and comparatively inexpen- 
sive in proportion to the savings in time and increased 
office efficiency obtained. A short survey, say covering 
one month, will fully demonstrate the possibilities of such 
a service. 


PNEUMATIC TUBES FOR OFFICE MAIL 


Pneumatic tubes for the forwarding of office mail have 
proved valuable in the offices of many roads, and are 
worthy of careful investigation in any efforts made to 
modernize present methods. We illustrate on these pages 
the system in use by the Burlington and the location and 
style of the mailing table and rack for mail pouches, used 
in connection with the tube system. 


STENCIL PAPER 


In the report of the committee on material accounting 
and office appliances, purchases and stores division, 
American Railway Association, made at the convention 
of.this division at Atlantic City, in June, is included the 
following: 
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“To obtain ultimate economy in the use of the mimeo- 
graph, your committee recommends a good grade of 
stencil paper be used. This paper should be inde- 
structible, flexible, non-deteriorating and containing no 
wax. It should be moistened with a proper solution, sev- 
eral of which are obtainable, instead of by use of water. 
A good grade of stencil paper, if properly taken care of, 
can be filed away and used many times, whenever addi- 
tional copies are required. The committee has found 
that such stencil paper is far superior to the old wax 
paper, which after having been cut and put thru the 
machine, is thrown away.” 


Duties and Opportunities of a Traveling 
Storekeeper 


By W. W. WILLIAMS 
Traveling Storekeeper, New York Central R. R. 


A paper read before the annual convention of the Pur- 
chases and Stores Division, American Railway Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J., June 16, 1924. 


Railroads surround their cash receipts with every form 
of safeguard and spare no expense to protect them. 
Traveling auditors are constantly patroling the line, 
checking up the accounts of the receiving agents. Con- 
trast this with the care exercised over these same receipts 
after they have been changed into material. 

The traveling storekeeper is the traveling auditor who 
patrols the line. The stock of material is scattered over 
the entire railroad. This on the larger roads means stores 
separated by magnificent distances. Stores in as many 
states as the railroad traverses, creating problems in con- 
trol. The amount of money tied up is often larger than 
it should be. Analysis of the figures indicate that where 
money is tied up in unnecessary materials it is an unpro- 
ductive investment. It is this investment which offers the 
traveling storekeeper his great opportunity. An oppor- 
tunity which is three fold greater than that which is 
offered to the traveling auditor for the traveling auditor 
concentrates on caring for the cash receipts, while the 
traveling storekeeper has opportunity in ordering, receiv- 
ing, storing and disbursing of the cash after it has been 
changed into material. 

I wish to refer to one of these opportunities. That is 
“Ordering” which is the first and most important act in 
changing cash into material, and to the stock book, which 
is the key to stores success. 

The first duty of the traveling storekeeper in his work 
which I have called the work of the traveling auditor is 
to know that no material has been ordered until proper 
stock record has been made. This is absolutely necessary 
as the stock books are the cash books of the stores de- 


partment. Without them we could not function, for they 
tell us, 


What we had, 

What we have, 

What we need. 
_ With a certain amount of equipment handled annually 
it is only possible to use a certain amount of material. 
Any error in ordering will mean a surplus or delays, wait- 
ing for material. Either of these conditions are costly, 
so costly that the roads cannot afford to have them. 

The traveling storekeeper in patroling the line will base 
all his work for the control of material on the stock books. 
His first check at a line store will be a check of the stock 
books. To determine that description shown is complete, 
as this description will appear on requisitions and errors 
will result in shipments delayed or in material that does 
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not meet requirements. Delayed shipments cause loss of 
shop output, delayed construction and expense that gues 
with no stock. Material that does not meet requirements 
causes extra expense in its use or a total loss where it 
cannot be used. 


The next check will be to determine that the proper 
material is ordered for each purpose. This will result 
in proper flow of material to points of consumption with- 
out the expense and delays incident to efforts to use wrong 
material. 


A third check will be as to the accuracy of the stock 
record found in the stock books. Unit piling and other 
modern methods employed in storehouses, have taken 
guess and estimate out of the periodic stock taking and in 
so doing have taken many of the elements of chance con- 
trol out of ordering material. Those methods have not 
eliminated the human element. This one element which is 
of greatest concern to the traveling-auditor who cares for 
the cash, must be of great concern to the traveling store- 
keeper who cares for the cash when it is changed into 
material. An error in count may mean under ordering 
which increases the unnecessary investment, and the ex- 
pense of store and often means a stock of parts that 
finally becomes obsolete and a total loss. 


The fourth check of the stock books will be a compari- 
son of the amounts used currently with amounts on hand 
to determine surplus available for transfer to other stores. 
Changing conditions on one division often release material 
which can be used for normal purposes elsewhere or to 
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meet emergencies. Saving many dollars in purchases also 
in operating expenses as a result of having material at 
once to meet the emergency. 

The final check will be a study of the amounts ordered 
in view of the requirements as shown by the stock book 
records. Conditions are continuously stampeding using 
forces to demand unusual amounts of standard material. 
Storehouse men being under the hammer of shops de- 
mands may forget that with a certain amount of equip- 
ment handled annually it is only possible to use a certain 
amount of material and stock books data gives them an 
irrefutable picture of what the amount will be. 

Another feature of the traveling storekeeper’s work 
which is a great opportunity is directly related to “Stock 
Books and Ordering Material.” It is material for addi- 
tion and betterment, and material for authorized improve- 
ments. There is no stock book basis for ordering this 
class of material. It must be based on the work to be 
done and the probable date of requirements. For proper 
handling it must not be ordered until proper stock book 
entries have been made. The record must be kept in the 
stock books, so that proper data may be built and flow 
of material controlled to assure material being on hand 
when wanted, but not so far in advance as to hold the 
material investment unnecessarily high. 

The study of the question, “Stock Books and Ordering 
Material,” proves conclusively that the stock book is the 
key to stores success and that it gives the traveling store- 
keeper his only opportunity in the ordering of material 
that is based on real, irrefutable facts. 


Improvement of Efficiency on Terminals 


Some of the Fundamental Things Which Are Required to Create 
and Keep the Efficiency of Terminal Operation to a High Level 


By CHARLES BURLINGAME 
Superintendent, Terminal R. R. Association of St. Louis 


Many studies of efficiency have been made in many 
phases of industry and railroad operation. In the following 
paper, which was read at the convention of the American 
Association of Railroad Superintendents at Buffalo, N. Y., 
this week, Mr. Burlingame attacks the subject from an angle 
which too often 1s not given the proper attention. He sug- 
gests many things which can be done to improve the oper- 
ating efficiency of a terminal, but the most striking thought 
which he brings out is the human side of the transportation 
machine as tt particularly applies to terminal operation. He 
has a thorough knowledge of his subject and of its pschy- 
cology. His ideas in regard to the desirability of every 
operating officer of a railroad being supplied with the cur- 
rent railway periodicals is fundamentally sound. The italics 
are ours. 


I was very much pleased when our worthy president 
called upon me to write a paper on the above subject for 
the 1924 meeting of the association, for in the invitation 
was seen an opportunity to point out, in some measure 
at least, in connection with the layout and operation of 
large terminals, my experiences and observations in the 
way of co-operation between departments, or the lack of 
it, as well as some other matters which are daily com- 
pensated for by the railroads or by the employes. It is 
said that censure hastens improvement, hence there is 
more or less censure in what I will say. Furthermore, 
if only one railroad is influenced to take note of and adopt 
some of the suggestions, I shall feel fully repaid for any 
time and effort devoted to the consideration of the sub- 


ject. The railroad game in a large terminal is a fascinat- 
ing one, on account of the many problems to solve and 
the many difficulties to meet and overcome, and, particu- 
larly to the official, standing, as it were, at the helm of 
the organization observing and directing its maneuvers. 

First, I want to urge the importance of the operating 
department officials meeting together, and also with the 
officials of other departments, periodically, so as to get 
better acquainted and thereby grow to liking one another, 
and dealing fairly and frankly in all discussions. From 
these get-together meetings the officials will understand 
more clearly the difficulties and perplexities of their own 
departments, and acquire a more intimate knowledge of 
each other’s problems, resulting in co-operation. By co- 
operation, all working to take up the slack, the business 
of the railroad is increased and the experience of the in- 
dividual is expanded ; they both profit. 


In the growth of a railroad, physical enlargement of 
terminal facilities should be kept apace with the business, 
in order to handle it safely, efficiently, economically, and 
profitably. The work of improving the terminals can be 
done gradually, so the yards will not be torn up just , 
when they are being worked to capacity. Where the 
facilities are not developed with the growth of the busi- 
ness, freight is delayed and the costs are heavy in the 
time of engines and crews juggling cars around the yard 
and having to reclassify them; money is lost rehandling 
cars. 

On the other hand, the classification tracks should not 
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be too long ior, if they are, there is the temptation on 
the part of yardmen to wait until they get a track full be- 
fore running it. There should be plenty of tracks so there 
will be a track for each classification. Special deliveries 
should be made of rush business in time to catch proper 
trains, of course, but dead freight deliveries should also be 
handled at least once every 12 hours, regardless of the 
number of cars, so as to maintain system and regularity of 
movement ; and, in making them, consideration should be 
given to time of outbound trunk line trains, to afford 
proper connections. 

When the trains are of excessive length it means 
that the business has been delayed, waiting for a long 
train to accumulate and that all kinds of hidden damage 
is being done to freight and cars by reason of the strain 
incident to handling of the long train, not counting the 
delay to other crews which is caused by long trains snail- 
ing through the yards. In terminals, where free and rapid 
handling of diverging movements is required, long trains 
cause excessive delays, as their length and slowness sus- 
pends conflicting movements for an inordinate length of 
time, in addition to which is always the liability of trouble. 
When they actually do: have trouble, like pulling out a 
draw bar, they cause a string of delays. Small engines, 
plenty of classification tracks, and short trains, in my 
opinion, spells efficiency in the long run. 

Another thiiig which ceunts so much in the efficiency 
of an: organization, particularly in terminal work, is to 
keep regular men on their regular jobs as much as pos- 
sible. A regular man, with years of service, who under- 
stands the work, is a money-maker for the railroad. 

And the superintendent should be courteous, strict, fair 
and honest with the men. He should be a disciplinarian 
and not a tyrant, and encourage honesty, truthfulness, 
character, and the ability to get along with others. Men 
like to work for an official who is strict, just, and high- 
minded. They realize that they will get a fair deal all 
the time, and that law and order is as important to their 
lives and limbs as it is to the company’s property, and 
will stay in service and work faithfully for such a super- 
intendent. They like the organization which is constantly 
trying to do its best, all the time striving for team-work 
and superior service to its patrons and connections ; where 
they can see the efforts of all are directed towards one 
general purpose. 

SELECTING AND TRAINING MEN 


The importance of care in selecting and training men 
is paramount. A man who has been employed a year 
or more and has been trained to the service is worth 
two new men from a safety and efficiency standpoint. One 
of the most important duties of a superintendent, in my 
opinion, is the selection of men. Frequent turnovers are 
very costly. There should be a careful selection and 
then everything possible should be done to make the posi- 
tion pleasant and keep the men satisfied so they wiil 
stick, for permanency is only another name for efficiency. 

If the superintendent gets all good men in the organ- 
ization and is strict and honest with them he will have 
a crack organization. His organization expresses the effi- 
ciency of the department. Mechanical devices contribute 
a great deal towards accomplishing results but personal 
effort is the dominant feature. Organization is half of 
the victory. There are, in all organizations, good, bad 
and indifferent employes. The superintendent should 
stand at the threshold and keep as many of the bad and 
indifferent from entering the ranks as posible; he should 
realize that the making and keeping up of the organiza- 
tion on the division rests very largely on his shoulders 
and should, therefore, devote himself to building it up, 
and keeping it up, by a close check on all matters through 
a corps of competent clerks. 
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SUPRINTENDENT’S OFFICE [FORCE 


One of the fundamental things in the way of efficiency 
is to have enough clerical help in the superintendent’s of- 
fice. Keeping a good record on all transactions saves con- 
fusion and delay; there is no denying the importance and 
value of good records. There should be a dependable 
record kept of everything being done so the department 
will at all times knew where it stands; in other words 
keep books on the operations. Often an efficient and 
capable clerk in the superintendent’s office, one who knows 
the right thing and does the right thing without having 
to be told, will save as much as one crew out in the yard 
in the course of twenty-four hours, by keeping a check 
on connections; watching the movement of perishable 
freight; investigating delays to home crews on foreign 
rails ; tracing the movement of crews between connections ; 
checking to see that deliveries are switched in the order 
received; checking to-see that classification tracks are 
cleared regularly ; checking, with the assistance of yard 
clerks. crossovers between yards when more than one 
clasification is necessary; specializing on bad orders in 
getting them to and from repair track to make up all the 
time possible by reason of such cars having to be taken 
out of the current of traffic; and analyzing “hold” tracks 
closely to ascertain why cars go there and check the 
causes as much as possible. Lively action on the part 
of the superintendent’s office creates an activity all down 
the line. If a foreign road understands that you are 
right after them when your crews are delayed on their 
rails they will give home crews more than passing at- 
tention, and if you get right after their crews that are 
guilty of slow movement on your rails all foreign crews 
will get the habit of sitting up and taking notice as soon 
as they strike your rails. They know that no dragging 
around goes; that they must obey the rules and instruc- 
tions or they will be written up. Activity is contagious | 
and, when it emanates from the superintendent’s office, 
radiates all through the organization. If the superin- 
tendent’s office is red-hot after the business and right 
on the trail of any delays, or sluggish movements, there 
will be few of such movements. So much depends upon 
the spirit of the game and that which is inculcated into 
the minds of the men. If there is a unified hopefulness 
for ideal service, and the superintendent’s office is con- 
tinually day and night striving for ideal service, this 
thought gets in the minds of the men and they get to 
thinking and performing ideal service. Thoughts and 
ideals are just as real as box cars. It is superior thoughts 
and ideals on a division or a terminal which put that 
division or terminal in class “A” for getting things done 
and having them done right and dene quickly; which 
gives it the enviable reputation for accomplishing things, 
and for capacity and ability to solve the daily problems 
arising in the transportation department. 


SUPERVISION OF POWER 


Much can be savea in the terminals by keeping on suffi- 
cient power and having foremen and conductors make 
out running slips; by keeping a close check on all move- 
ments, making an example of someone for slow movement 
often enough to set an object lesson before the individual 
and sound a warning to others; just enough of this so 
as to keep the engine crews and ground crews awake to 
the importance of speeding up to the limit. The super- 
intendent should get situation reports frequently during 
the day and night. By doing so he can keep the power 
adjusted to the business and right up to the requirements 
for moving it. On a closely supervised terminal, where 
the superintendent has a free hand to keep up with the 
work and a close periodical daily check on every corner 
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ot his division, he can save money. If he puts on one 
additional crew and this crew makes a couple of deliveries 
to connections before midnight, the cost of the engine 
and crew will be more than paid for in per diem alone, 
not counting the other advantages such as pleased patrons, 
managers, and traffic officials, fewer delays to shipments, 
an open and smooth-running yard, a diminution of chances 
for car damages, thefts, fire, etc. 

The superintendent should have the power ordered 
through his office, because his office is more closely in 
touch with the fluctuations in business and what is coming 
off the road and from connections than any other office 
on the property, and is in a better position, after con- 
sulting with the road foreman, trainmasters, and yard- 
masters, to order just enough power to take care of the 
succeeding 24 hours—not too much and not too little. 
There is undeniably a waste when this important duty is 
delegated to the yardmasters of various yards, as they 
do not or cannot always look at the matter from an entire 
terminal standpoint. 


SERVICE 


I want to call attention to the disposition which I think 
has been, too prevalent in the past, both in the lean years 
as well as the fat, and that is the habit on the part of 
the head officials watching the pay rolls too closely and 
losing sight of efficiency. There is a certain percentage 
for operating expenses below which it is not safe to 
get or remain, for what little is thus saved, and much 
more, will be finally lost. Good service is the one best 
advertisement and to handle business with dispatch pays. 
Service is of more importance now than it has ever been 
because it is practically the only element in competition. 
Competition exists, not only between railroads, but also 
between gateways. The gateway which gets the cars 
through fastest will get the business. And service consists 
in moving cars and giving promptly and correctly any 
reasonable information requested by the public in regard 
to their movement. The latter, which is a very important 
point of contact between the railroads and the public, 
has.not always been given the attention it deserves. Rail- 
road executives are more clearly perceiving these facts 
every year. Based on many years of experience, my 
conclusion is that it is better to have on a little too much 
force in the yards rather than not enough. However, 
with close supervision and an organization working in 
harmony and co-ordinating its efforts to the fullest ex- 
tent, all pulling together for a common end, the force 
in the yard can be nicely adjusted to suit the need of 
the business. 


INADEQUATE FACILITIES 


And, while writing on efficiency and the related ques- 
tions of proper power and facilities, let me say that the 
lack of proper facilities for doing good work not only 
lowers the efficiency of the railroad but effects similarly 
the efficiency of the manufacturer who is located on the 
railroad, so that the enterprising manufacturer, in looking 
around for a new location, if he is wise, will get on the 
rails of a company with good terminal facilities and serv- 
ice, even if his switching costs him a few dollars more 
a car, because the small terminal charge on a car is neglig- 
ible when compared with value to the manufacturer get- 
ting his raw material and manufactured product moved 
safely and promptly. 

Car INSPECTION 

There is still the burdensome system of record car 
inspection in terminals which adds to delays. I am glad 
to note with the passing years more and more of a tend- 
ency to inspect for safety only, to make everything car 
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owner’s defects, except in cases of wreck or serious ac- 
cident, so that when cars are placed on a connection the 
car inspectors of the country will not have to make so 
many thousands of unnecessary records daily. As is well 
known, they make a record of the defects upon the car, 
requiring at least a minute and a half on every car, when, 


as a matter of economy and terminal efficiency, the in- 


spector could, at outlying points, be yard clerk and in- 
spector both. He could take his record of the train and 
inspect for safety all in one trip. In this way he could 
do the work of a connection clerk and a connection in- 
spector just as properly. If we had one man at a con- 
nection instead of two the railroad could afford to pay 
the best man the highest rate and abolish one position. 
The roads of the country could, by up-to-date methods, 
do away with ail of this useless work and save many 
thousands of dollars annually on the payrolls, besides 
eliminating inumerable delays. While it is not quite so 
bad as it used to be, it still obtains to a large extent. In- 
spection for safety only is slowly coming and the day will 
arrive when the economic waste here referred to will 
be a thing of the past. 


SETTING Back CARS 


There are many costly delays in the terminals at pres- 
ent. On account of some of the railroads setting back 
cars with defective safety appliances. Instead of the 
receiving road putting these cars on the repair track or 
repairing them in their yard, the cars are set back against 
the current of traffic, causing delay to the car and addi- 
tional hazards, notwithstanding the fact that 85 per cent 
of the cars with defective safety appliances become de- 
fective en route from the yard of the delivering line to 
yard of the receiving line. This has been, for many years, 
an inexcusable waste. The railroads should get together 
and have an understanding that the law is complied with 
if car is placed on nearest repair track and not set back. 


Then there is the abuse of transferring cars on techni- 
calities, delaying the freight, inviting claims, rendering 
it difficult to explain delays to patrons, etc. There is an 
incentive, in transferring cars, to make money on the 
transfer and per diem rates. It is an abuse which has 
gradually grown and is very bad for the commerce of 
the country. Since it has become a money-making pro- 
position it will never be regulated in my opinion, until 
operating and mechanical committeemen of the American 
Railway Association get together and solve it by the adop- 
tion of a set of rules which will not permit of so many 
transfers on technicalities. 


A loaded car without a waybill is of no use to anyone. 
Every possible effort should be made to get a waybill 
with every car delivered. Any tendency to run the cars 
and let the bills go the best way they can should be 
checked. And loads should not be set back, on account 


of some defect in billing or some similar reason, until 


every effort has been made to get correction by telephone. 

It is very essential, in order to handle the business 
through a terminal successfully, that the interchange 
tracks of connecting carriers be adequate to take care of 
the business, and that they be located as close to deliver- 
ing road as possible, so the delivering road’s crew will 
not have to peddle cars from track to track in order to 
get rid of deliveries. This inadequate state of interchange 
tracks is a drawback and handicap in many places of the 
country today. 

When classifying freight in a terminal, yardmasters and 
yard clerks should have a schedule of the departing time 
of trains on connecting roads, and the class of freight 
each carries, so that roads having the earliest departures 
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can get their business first and in this way, in many cases, 
save 24 hours’ delay in starting cars. 

In some crowded terminals, where facilities are inade- 
quate, efficiency can be heightened by the installation of 
a tube system, for the quick handling of waybills, in- 
stead of delaying cars waiting on bills handled by slow 
moving or overworked boys. 


INTER COMMUNICATION 


As a medium to expedite actual operations, and for 
general supervision, especially in large terminals, the tele- 
phone should be more thoroughly recognized, and super- 
visory forces should be directed to continually study con- 
ditions under their respective jurisdictions with the view 
of improving telephonic connections: While a fair start 
has been made in the installation of railroad telephone 
service, much greater expansion is desirable. Private 
lines independent of exchange switchboards, to connect 
yardmasters’ offices on the divisions of the same system, 
paralleling and augmenting train dispatchers’ lines; pri- 
vate lines or automatic phones connecting yard and freight 
offices of separate systems, are necessary to relieve the 
overburdened manually operated switchboards. When 
yard or freight department employees attempt to call 
and get only “‘busy” reports from exchange operators, 
they are likely, in disgust, to give it up as a waste of time, 
and it is not too broad to say that a phone which is al- 
ways busy is worse than none to parties who get nothing 
else but “busy.” ‘ 


RECIPROCAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Wherever it is practicable, when the engine of one 


road goes with a delivery to yards of another, the engine _ 


making the delivery should haul back a train. This avoids 
light engine movements. If not, have some kind of a 
reciprocal arrangement whereby one line does all the re- 
ceiving and delivering for a period of sixty days, and 
then the other line takes cares of the interchange for a 
like period, thereby avoiding the extravagance of light 
engine movements, which are very expensive, when one 
considers that a delivery crew consists of a foreman and 
two helpers and costs about $65.00 for every eight-hour 
period worked. In some places profitable arrangements 
could be made by taking a short route with deliveries 
over someone else’s track and paying trackage. It would 
cost the delivering road less to pay trackage than to 
waste the time of the crew, and it would advance the 
handling of the business. 

One proposition which hurts terminal efficiency is the 
enormous number of empties traveling through terminals 
going in one direction this month and in the opposite 
direction next month, due to the fluctuation of business 
and the strenucus efforts made by the railroads to get 
rid of foreign cars and escape per diem charges. This 
is one of the chief wastes in the railroad business. I hope 
some day to see, in this country, a freight car pool, so 
that a freight car will be the same as a dollar bill, be good 
to use and go anywhere in the United States, thereby 
bringing about economy on railroads by putting a stop 
to the migration of non-revenue cars back and forth over 
the country. An Irish section-hand expressed the idea to 
one of our switchmen last summer in a chance conversa- 
‘ion. His view is the view entertained by the man on 
the outside. The switchman happened to be in a foreign 
line yard with a delivery. Pat stepped his work, wiped 
his brow, and said to the switchman: “They have a helava 
rush of business on this railroad but the divil of it is 
they don’t seem to know at which end of the road, for 
don’t I see empty kairs coming in on every train and 
bejabers don’t I see the same kind of empty kairs going 
out in every train?” 
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It should be borne in mind, in terminals especially, that 
railroads are built to move cars and not to store them. 
It seems this had been lost sight of by patrons and some- 
times by traffic managers. They will object very strenu- 
ously when a superintendent wants to resort to the method 
of issuing a restriction or an embargo to prevent block- 
ing a yard. When a yard is busy the demurrage coilected . 
on a car does not begin to pay for the value of the track 
space, and, in an expensive terminal, say in a city like Chi- 
cago, I will warrant the taxes on the ground space and 
the rent of the rails and ties occupied by a car equals 
more per day than the amount of demurrage collected. 
There is only one salvation when business gets heavy 
and that is to keep the yard open and everything moving. 
The captain must hold himself steady when all sides get 
to complaining, and keep his organization going as close 
to a 100 per cent efficiency clip as possible, regardless of 
the storm of protests. Trying to take everything connec- 
tions are holding or attempting to gorge your yards to 
avoid per diem, not only congests the yards but discour- 
ages the men, and affects adversely the organization which 
is by far the worst feature of the situation, for one day of 
worry is harder on a man than ten days of right-tempered 
work. 

Team-work is very essential to the efficient and econom- 
ic operation of trains, the abatement of smoke, and the 
conservation of fuel. The engineer should be informed 
about movements to be made and approximate duration 
of delays so he in turn may inform the fireman, thus en- 
abling the fireman to conserve coal and avoid waste or 
violation of smoke ordinances. When there is to be delay 
waiting for signals, for mail, to push a train, etc., the 
engine crew should, by any or all means, be kept in- 
formed. Co-operation between supervisory forces, ground 
crews, and men in the cab, soon minimizes nuisances and 
avoids waste. Conductor or foreman should notify the 
engineer of the destination of train in every case, the 
numberof loads and empties, and the tonnage, if known, 
so the engineer may ngure on supplies and how to work 
the engine to avoid a slow movement or stall. 


APPEARANCE AND LIGHTING 


Railroad officials are realizing, too, if yards are kept 
cleaned, cabins painted, yard offices provided with reason- 
able accommodations for the amount. of work to be done 
and for the number of men who use them, with good 
lighting by day and night, tracks kept up, and the main 
lines and yards, particularly main lines, looking neat and 
orderly, that these things promote efficiency; the work 
will be better in the end. Clean-up campaigns pay. If 
employees see that the officials care for general appear- 
ances, the efforts in the direction of good appearances, 
while improving the surroundings, also improves the 
minds of the men. There is some occult power which, as 
the physical parts of the property are brightened up and 
improved, elevates men’s minds and improves the spirit 
within them ; the minds of men and the activity and order- 
liness in the organization go up together. Set the physical 
part of the property right first and the minds of the 
men follow. 

. LocaL ASSOCIATIONS 


At a terminal where several roads center, a very profit- 
able undertaking is the organization of a superintendents’ 
association, each railroad to have one vote, to handle all 
matters pertaining to freight and passenger transporta- 
tion, train service, yard service, freight house operation, 
interchange car inspection, adjustment of lading, clear- 
ances and cleaning, heating, ventilation and icing of equip- 
ment; an organization to promote co-operation and co- 
ordination of action at junction points. Such an associa- 
tion can handle many matters of importance and render 
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decisions binding on all members, submitting action be- 
yond its authority to the American Association of Rail- 
road Superintendents. 


KEEPING ABREAST OF THE TIMES 


Have you ever noticed what a scarcity of railroad op- 
erating literature there is in this country, notwithstand- 
ing the most important branch of the railroad business 
is the actual handling of trains and cars? One imagines 
that there should be a larger amount of such literature. 
Through the American Association of Railroad Super- 
intendents, we should endeavor to correct this state ot 
affairs. I have concluded that very few men in the op- 
erating department are literary or have had a teciinical 
or scholastic education. They start at the bottom. They 
learn how to move cars and trains but they do not learn 
the art of expressing their thoughts ; they do things rather 
than talk about doing them, still I believe there should 
be a daing of things and then telling about it, detailing 
the efforts put forth. An exchange of view is condu- 
cive towards improving the science of operation, because 
it is through a free exchange of ideas that we find the 
greatest growth and development of affairs of the wovld. 
It would benefit a railroad much to have operating offi- 
cials supplied with the Railway Review, so that they can 
see what is going on and keep apace with current thoughts 
and ideas. Railroad officials should keep up to date the 
same as doctors keep abreast of the times by means of 
medical journals and books; they should have some idea 
as to what others in the same business are doing. It 
would well pay every railroad president to see that off- 
cials ere kept supplied with literature about their busi- 
ness, showing new efficiencies, new economies, and new 
safety propositions going on about the country, even to 
advertising columns. The man who succeeds is the man 
who reads. Then these officials who are placed on the 
subscription list, after they get through reading, should 
and do, in most cases, pass periodicals around through 
subordinate officials. In this way a superintendent can 
keep his subordinates interested, informed, and up to 
date. One single idea that some official may get out of 
a magazine might pay the railroad for all the magazines 
purchased for officials for a whole year. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT'S JOB 


There is so much inefficiency, costing many dollars, in 
terminals, that I believe, on a large railroad, it would 
profit the railroad for the president to have a personal 
representative, a man who is a real expert in terminal 
work, constantly traveling from one yard to another 
working to keep the efficiency up at all important points. 
It is in the terminals where experts are needed. No less 
an authority than the late James J. Hill, who was one 
of the geniuses of the railway world. said “The efficiency 
of a railroad is measured by the adequacy of its terminal 
facilities.” He never uttered a more truthful epigram. 
The road will come nearer running itself without super- 
vision than will the terminal. Most of the terminal yards 
are left to be run by the general yardmaster and his assist- 
ants and they get along in many places in a haphazard 
way. What is needed in a terminal, even a medium-sized 
terminal, is a superintendent, a man who will keep com- 
plete records and who will have entire charge of the or- 
ganization. It should not be left to the supervision of 
the local agent or general yardmaster. A’ qualified super- 
intendent of terminals, with an interest for his work, can 
transform chaos into order—accomplish more in a few 
hours each day than additional crews will accomplish. 

Nothing pays a higher interest on a railroad than ade- 
quate and efficient supervision. And to help the yard 
incidentally helps the road and ali departments. A super- 
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intendent can and should frequently confer with patrons 
and his traffic officials. The general yardmaster has not 
the time. He is tied down to details in the yard. A man 
with a higher and broader view is needed to study the 
larger phases of operations, one who has time to think 
and study and plan. The chief official, who seems to 
have the least to do, usually is the biggest factor in the 
smooth running of the yard. In large terminals, remove 
the superintendent, who apparently takes life so easy, 
and you will find, instead of things running smoothly and 
in working order, congestion, blockades, embargoes, de- 
lays, and complaints. There is so much in supervision 
that a superintendent can every day earn for the raiiroad 
many times more for the company than he is paid in sal- 
ary, by watching the kind of men who get into the ranks, 
by keeping regular men in the service and crews engaged 
in the same work as far as possible; watching the dis- 
cipline to see that it is not ill-timed or excessive; kind 
and firm insistence, by personal contact, over the telephone 
and in correspondence, on keeping the service up, for even 
good men sometimes forget and they must be reminded; 
by studiously watching to see that proper team-work is 
maintained ; seeing that connections are treated fairly and 
indiscriminately ; by effecting reciprocal arrangements, for 
nothing is more productive of waste on railroads than to 
have its own men or districts working against each other 
or one organization to be working against the organiza- 
tion in some other yard; seeing when cars are delayed 
from any cause that, as soon as they are discovered, they 
are given preferred attention, thercby reducing the chance 
of complaint or claim; getting new business for the rail- 
road or reclaiming lost business; keeping close checks on 
“hold” tracks and delays to crews in foreign yards, 
watching the switctiing left undone to see that it 1s given 
first attention by the next shift of crews; seeing that 
the force is adjusted to the business, by figuring the 


‘number of crews into the daily business accomplished ; 


checking from week to week the average length of time 
cars are in the yard and keeping the general average 
up to a high standard; seeing, when a yard, industry, or 
conneclion gets overcrowded, that a restriction or an em- 
bargo is resorted to in time to prevent a congestion ; rid- 
ding the service of thoughtless, careless, and incompetent 
men, regardless of sentimentality ; seeing that congestions 
at roundhouses are avoided and that engines are pre- 
pared in time for the handling of the business; having 
a systern whereby he knows that all rules and bulletins 
get to concerned employees ; seeing that no special moves 
are made without his personal authority and that no prom- 
ises to patrons in this respect are made unless there exists 
a reasonable expectation to make good, thereby creating 
friendliness for the road; having the loading of cars 
watched to see that they are loaded nearer to their ca- 
pacity, so as to give the road more money with less effort 
and fewer cars, consequently better handling; sending 
forth good service thoughts and showing a lively interest 
in everything pertaining to the business, the psychology 
of which is that interest begets interest and thoughts pre-, 
cede action. 

If the head of the house will manifest an interest in 
all details and show a good example, this interest and 
his example will be reflected in the concern and conduct 
cf the men in the organization. It will become contagious 
and the men will strive almost unconsciously to emulate 
the spirit of the boss. A superintendent should strive 
at all times to set the proper example not alone in cour- 
tesy and honesty, but in industry, to the rank and file, 
and insist on his office being an example for the division 
and an inspiration in the terminal for othet offices. Per- 
fect supervision can do these things and many others | 
might mention for a terminal system. 
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Finally, get bette: acquainted with the men of the or- 
ganization conducting the transportation, for they are 
a manly set of fellows. Do not promise them too much or 
make any promises which cannot be fulfilled, thinking 
by so doing you are working in the interest of the rail- 
road. And get wisdom! President Underwood of the 
Erie R. R. once said to our association that the super- 
intendents should stick close to the proverb, “Wisdom is 
the principal thing, therefore get wisdom,” admonishing 
us-to get all the wisdom we could from day to day, that, 
figuratively, wisdom should be the first and last word 
in every letter or rule, and that it is wisdom which leads 
to successful railroad operation as it leads to success in 
any undertaking. 


The Value of a Good Pocket Record 


By CHARLES WEISS 


No thing connected with his daily routine is more w- 
portant to a roadmaster, supervisor or even a division en- 
gineer than some means. of quick and ready reference to 
accurate data as to the physical characteristics, the material 
requirements and the standard practice on the territory under 
his supervision. Complete and detailed information is fre- 
quently too voluminous to pernut of its being constantly car- 
ried in the field. On the other hand almost all such data 1s 
of a character easily condensed into a form that will 
cover all, or nearly all, field requirements, and those who 
have tried out the scheme, which Mr. Weiss explains and 
illustrates, fully recognize its value. Many hours of labor 
and much worry will be saved by the individual who knows 
at all times just what his railroad consists of, what he ts 
doing, what material he is using and how much of a supply 
he has on hand. 


The importance of office records, so obvious a part of 
every modern enterprise, is so clearly recognized that dis- 
cussion of this subject would be a waste of time. A rail- 
road with its scattered and heterogeneous organizatiou is 
especially dependent for its successful operation upon 
complete, simple, readily accessible and up-to-date records 
in all of the many departments and sub-departments. No 
where is this more true than in the maintenance depart- 
ment and in the headquarters of its supervisors or road- 
masters. 

These individuals spend most of their time on the road 
in- contact with the actual work and, furthermore, are 
rarely personally interested in office work. They are asa 
rule satisfied to entrust that part of the work to clerical 
assistants. They are seldom inclined to interfere with 
office routine or refer to files and correspondence except 
to get information about what is going on in the field. 
Through such reference a supervisor gradually accumu- 
lates much statistical information in the back of his head. 
Unless he remains in one territory for many years, how- 
ever, his mental record will be rather incomplete and in- 
accurate. 

For the benefit of those who would like to have a ready, 
complete digest of what is going on, in their pocket, avail- 
able at all times, a loose-leaf pocket reference book will 
be described that has served this purpose. It should 
take the place of the prints, maps and various note books 
a roadmaster usually carries, and incidentally it contains 
much more information. Its possession will often enable 
him to come to a quick decision in the field, when other- 


wise he might have to wait until he can consult his office © 


data. 
Not infrequently a roadmaster is asked by some higher 
official, on inspection trips or elsewhere, for exactly such 
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information as this little book contains. To be able to 
produce the desired information promptly and accurately 
makes a very much better impression, and inspires more 
confidence, than if one is compelled to hesitate and guess 
at the answer. A track official is very likely to be called 
at night on account of a wreck or other emergency. The 
information he first receives is usually very meager, com- 
ing as it does perhaps from some trainman. If he can 
almost instantly refer to his little book, showing all the 
physical characteristics of the location in question, as 
well as the material supplies on hand, he will reach a 
quicker and better solution of the problem. 

A supervisor is often called upon to furnish reports 
and estimates of material requirements and consumption 
on very short notice. If he has kept his little book up to 
date much time will be saved and the result will be more 
reasonable than the usual hurried guess that is made in 
such a case. For all the above and many more reasons 
the pocket book will soon become the inseparable “bible”’ 
of its owner. 

The labor involved in the preparation of this book 
may be considered discouraging without investigation. 
In order to get the exact number of hours required in 
working it up, the writer kept a record of the actual 
time it took him to compile the entire work on a division 
that was fairly new to him. It was made during the dull 
season when track work was not in full swing, and 
usually when train service was delayed so that there was 
nothing else to do. Being a poor draughtsman and out of 
practice it took him considerably more time than a good 
draughtsman would require. However the task had the 
added advantage of impressing upon his mind the char- 
acteristics of a new division and taught what might other- 
wise have come much more slowly. 

The most important feature of this book is the com- 
bined track chart and progress sheet, a sample of which 
follows: 


Drawn to a scale of one inch per mile, six miles of line 
can be shown on each page. On the track chart the curves 
are merely numbered, but by referring to the curve table 
on another page complete information can be found in 
regard to each curve. The upper line shows the kind and 
date of installation of the ballast, the cross-hatching indi- 
cating whether stone, gravel or cinder. On the next line is 


shown the weight and date of rail. Below the track 
diagram is a profile, while underneath are indicated the 
bridges and their types. On the top are shown mile post 
locations, the foreman’s name, number of section, num- 
ber of switches and miles of track he has. 

On the opposite page is shown a progress chart with 
straight lines for each major operation. Before the sea- 
son the work to be done is indicated and after same has 
been completed it is chalked off with the date. It fur- 
nishes a ready reference of what is done during the 
year. 
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A few pages will suffice to show the curve data, there 
being room for over 30 on a single page. The top or 
narrow edge is headed as follows: 


64-120 380Ft.| 2% Siow 45 Blind 
64 - 500 Bend 


A few more pages give all the switch information, 
as follows, each switch being shown in consecutive order 


from one end of the division: 
Weight 
of Rail 
90 


Year Nearest 
Laid M.P. 


Yard or No. Kind of 


No. End "GH" 


Dernco 
Wilson Stor 


Poy Rhee k ©. 


Another page summarizes the physical characteristics 
of the division thus: 

Tracks, 100 lbs., 
Total. 

Main Tr. 

Sidings 

Total 


90 Ibs., 80 lbs.; ARA 801bA. S. C. E. 


at | 
tetete[w ls [ws [w[s tw [s 


90 
80 


on St eee 


Following these descriptions of the physical character- 
istics, come the pages dealing with materials. First is the 
annual tie-record, headed as follows: 


1923 


ie met [nr [eto 
ee trrrcccr 
9-10 


Another page shows a complete record of other ma- 
terials used: 
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Tie Plates 

Track Bolts 

Spikes 

Fit Rails (Ft) 
110 Lbs. 
100 Lbs. 
90 Lbs. 
80 Lbs. 

Guard Rails 
110 Lbs. 
100 Lbs. 
90 Lbs. 


Mar. | April] May | June | July | Aug.| Sept} Oct | Nov, 


Another interesting section is devoted to costs: 


No. 20 

No. 15 
No. 10 H.C. 
No. 10 Spring 
No. 8 
Switches 
30 Ft. 110 Lbs. 
18 Ft. 110 Lbs. 
18 Ft. 100 Lbs. 
18 Ft. 90 Lbs. 
1] Ft 100 Lbs. 
[| Ft. 90 Lbs. 


Maintenance Cost per 1000 
Gross Ton Miles 


etl Pols) 


ae 
Cost per ett 
Gross Tons 


SSeS 
Following this part of the book is a condensed schedule 
of passenger and perference freight trains. Finally about 
ten pages are devoted to useful tables dealing with the 
standards of the company, such as switch dimensions, 
weights and quantities of different materials, and amount 
needed per mile of track. Every man has his own pet 
tables which can be worked into the general scheme of 
this book very nicely, and in such a manner that he need 
carry no other books or papers in his pocket with the 
exception of a blank note book, and even this can be 
provided with blank pages at the back of the book. 


Ties 
Ballast 
Rail 2 Fastenings 
Other Material 
Pay Roll 
| Total (Dollars) | ( Dollars) 


Pere Marquette Ry. Car Ferries 


“No. 21,” the new flagship of the Pere Marquette Ry.’s 
trans-Lake Michigan fleet, successfully made its sea test 
between Manitowoc and Ludington, Saturday, May 31, 
and is now in regular service. The new flagship is one 
of the two new steamers that were ordered last year to 
be constructed by the Manitowoc Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion in their yards at Manitowoc, Wis. The two steamers 
will cost $1,850,000. They are ten feet longer over-all 
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than the other members of the Lake Michigan fleet. The 
specifications for these new car ferries call for a length 
over-all of 360 feet. The length between perpendiculars 
is 348 feet; beam moulded, 56 feet; depth of hold, 21 
feet 6 inches; depth at center, main deck to shade deck, 
17 feet 7 inches; depth at side, 17 feet 4 inches; draft of 
water, 16 feet. 

Both steamers are to be steel in general with two com- 
plete decks. The main decks have four tracks and are 
capable of carrying 26 42-ft. cars, which is two more 
than the older ships. Accommodations for passengers 
and crew are located on the shade deck. Passenger state- 
rooms have double berths and are provided with all the 
facilities incident to this type of steamers. 

The new steamer developed a speed of 14 miles an 
hour loaded on her maiden trip from Manitowoc to Lud- 
ington. Its sister ship, “No. 22,’ will be completed 
sometime this summer or early in the fall, in time for 
the peak load of transportation which comes about Oc- 
tober. 

The trans-Lake Michigan fleet of the Pere Marquette 
Ry. now operates between Milwaukee and Ludington, 
Manitowoc and Ludington and Kewaunee and Ludington. 


The Railroad Planks in the Party Plat- 


maintaining peaceful labor 
relations and should be en- 
couraged. We do not be- 
lieve in compulsory action at 
any time in the settlement of 
labor disputes. 

Public opinion must be the 
final arbiter in any crisis 
which so vitally affects public 
welfare as the suspension of 
transportation. 

Therefore the interests of 
the public require the main- 
tenance of an impartial trib- 
unal which can in an emer- 
gency make an investigation 
of the facts and publish its 
conclusions. This is essen- 
tial as a basis for popular 
judgment. 

We favor a stable, consist- 
ent and constructive policy 
toward our railroads. 
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waterways has not been en- 
couraged, and limitation of 
our coastwise trade is threat- 
ened by the administration 
of the act. st 

It has unnecessarily inter- 
fered with the power of the 
states to regulate purely in- 
trastate transportation. It 
must, therefore, be so rewrit- 
ten that the high purposes 
which the public welfare de- 
mands may be accomplished. 

Railroad freight rates 
should be so readjusted as to 
give the bulky basic, low 
priced raw commodities, such 
as agricultural products, coal, 
and ores, tke lowest rates, 
placing the higher rates up- 
on more valuable and less 
bulky manufactured prod- 
ucts. 


Jamaica-Babylon Electrification of 
, Long Island R. R. 


forms 


We give below in parallel columns the paragraphs re- 
ferring to the subject of railroads, in the respective plat- 


forms of the republican and democratic parties. 


The 


former was adopted in the national convention, at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, June 12, and the latter in the convention at 


New York, last week: 
REPUBLICAN 


The people demand and 
are entitled to have prompt 
and efficient transportation 
at the lowest rates consistent 
with good service and a rea- 
sonable return upon the val- 
ue of the property devoted to 
public service. 

We believe that the Ameri- 
can people demand, and we 
favor, a careful and scientific 
readjustment of railroad rate 
schedules with a view to the 
encouragement of agriculture 
and basic industries, without 
impairment of railroad serv- 
ice. 

The present laws regulat- 
ing railroads, which were en- 
acted to meet post-war con- 


ditions, should be modified 
from time to time as. experi- 
ence shows the _ necessity 
therefor. 


The consolidation of rail- 
roads into fewer competitive 
systems, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, should be 
provided for. 

The Labor Board provis- 
ions of the present law should 
be amended whenever it ap- 
pears from experience that 
such action is necessary. Col- 
lective bargaining, mediation 
aud voluntary arbitration are 
the most important steps in 


DEMOCRATIC 


The sponsors for the Esch- 
Cummins Transportation Act 
of 1920, at the time of its 
presentation to congress, 
stated that it had for its pur- 
poses the reduction of the 
cost of transportation, the 
improvement of service, the 
bettering of labor conditions, 
the promotion of peaceful co- 
operation between employer 
and employee, and at the 
same time, the assurance of 
a fair and just «eturn to the 
railroads upon their invest- 
ment. 

We are in accord. with 
these announced purposes, 
but contend that the act has 
failed to accomplish them. It 
has failed to reduce the cost 
of transportation. The prom- 
ised improvement in service 
has not been realized. The 
labor provisions of the act 
have proven unsatisfactory in 
settling differences between 
employer and employees. 

The so-called recapture 
clause has worked out to the 
advantage of the strong and 
has been of no: benefit to 
the weak. The pronounce- 
ment in the act for the de- 
velopmeut of both rail and 
water transportation has 
proved futile. Water trans- 
portation on our inland 


Actual work in connection with the Long Island Rail- 
road’s plans to electrify its double-track line between 
Jamaica and Babylon, a distance of 28 miles, began about 
June 15, with the installation of long ties, which are 
used for holding the third rail. Over 30,000 of these 
ties have been ordered, and they are now being delivered 
in large quantities. Third rail orders have been placed 
to the extent of about 6,000 tons, and a substantiai ton- 
nage has already been shipped from the steel mills. 
Jumper cable and conduits to be used at street crossings, 
third rail insulators, protection board and fittings, and 
other necessary third rail material has been ordered, in- 
cluding about 37,000 track rail bonds. Early deliveries 
have been promised by the manufacturers. 


‘All poles, cross-arms and fittings for transmission lines, 
have been ordered. Some of this material has been re- 
ceived and other consignments are now in transit. Equip- 
ment for the six power sub-stations to be erected at 
Laurelton, Lynbrook, Freeport, Wantagh, Amityville and 
Babylon, has been ordered, and the construction of these 
buildings will commence in the near future. Signaling 
equipment required for changing the present signal sys- 
tem on the Montauk division to Babylon, has been 
ordered. 


With the exception of the sub-station buildings proper, 
the work will be carried on by the company’s own con- 
struction forces. While the work of putting in long ties 
on which the third rail will rest is going on, the roadbed 
will be torn up and consequently more or less dusty. As 
soon as ties are in, the oil train will follow and lay the 
dust for the summer. 


Special Committee for Research on 
Metal Springs 


The first meeting of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers’ special research committee on 
metal springs, held in Cleveland during the spring 
meeting, was an enthusiastic one and fully confirmed 
the main research committee’s judgment in author- 
izing the appointment of this committee. J. K. Wood, 
engineer, railway-equipment engineering department 
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of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 

East Pittsburgh, Pa., had been appointed chairman 

and at the meeting J. W. Rockefeller, Jr., engineer for 

John Chatillon & Sons, New York, was elected sec- 

retary. The other members of the committee are: 

W. G. Bfombacher, bureau of standards, Washington, 
| a Os ae 

James A. Brooks, chief engineer, J. G. Brill Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

F. H. Brown, in charge of spring factory, American 
Steel & Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Rupen Eksergian, engineer, engineering department, 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. O. Handy, director of research, Pittsburgh Testing 
Laboratories, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Prof. Thomas M. Jasper, engineer of tests, materials 
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testing laboratory, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill. 


one wv Lukens, Railway Steel-Spring Co., New York, 

M. E. McDonnell, chief chemist, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road system, Altoona, Pa. 

Walter M. Newkirk, vice-president and general man- 
ager, William & Harvey Rowland, Inc., Frankford, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Olof Ohlson, technical director, Waltham Watch & 
Clock Co., Waltham, Mass. 

B. W. St. Clair, standardizing laboratory, General 
Electric Co., West Lynn works, West Lyon, Mass. 

O. B. Zimmerman, assistant to manager, experimental 


and engineering department, International Harvester 
Co., Chicago, II. 


Driving Box Work, N.& W. Ry. Shops, Roanoke, Va. 


Rearrangement of Work and Shop Schedule System 


Result in the 


Elimination of Expensive Delays 


By E. C. GAINES 
Shop Foreman, Norfolk & Western Ry. 


The following account, descriptive of the methods em- 
ployed by the Norfolk & Western Ry., in the Roanoke, 
(Va.), shops should be of interest at this time, particularly 
as supplementary to an article in the Railway Review June 
7, 1924, describing various methods used in different railroad 
Shops for performing driving box work. Mr. Gaines out- 
lines briefly the various operations, and explains some of the 
changes that were:made in order to make this work more 
efficient. 


The maintenance of driving boxes is one of the most 
important jobs in the railroad shop. They represent the 
foundation of the locomotive and are subject to the most 
severe conditions, uncertain lubricaton, extreme weight 
and lateral friction and pound. The prompt handling of 
this work is also essential, because little can be accom- 
plished toward the reconstruction of the locomotive until 
the driving boxes have been repaired and returned to the 
erecting shop. It has been found that this work can best 


be handled by dividing it into two different classes, one 
for the new work and one for the old. 


In machining new driving boxes in the Roanoke shops, 
the castings are first planed on the two flat sides, about 30 
castings being set up in two lines on a planer. They are 
then lined up to centers and are set up on both sides of 
a box fixture, with a separate parallel block under each 
box (usually a shoe or wedge) and are clamped securely 
to both the fixture and the planer bed. The boxes are 
then planed for the shoe and the wedge fits, which are 
smooth on the sides and rough in the bottom, with two 
dove-tailed grooves planed in the bottom surface parallel 
with the sides of the box. The clamps are then loosened 
and a %-inch strip is placed between one end of the driv- 
ing box and the fixture, and the boxes are planed for the 
taper. The use of the parallel strip allows the boxes to 
be shifted without disturbing the shims-used in setting 
them up. After one side has been finished, the boxes are 


View of Driving Box Department, Norfok & Western Ry. Shops at Roanoke, Va. 
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then turned over and the opposite side is finished in a 
similar manner, 

When the planing operations have been completed the 
boxes are set up in draw-cut shapers where they are ma- 
chined for the proper radius for the crown brasses, and 
the fit for the cellars is finished. It has been found that 
by planing the shoe and the wedge sides first the table of 
the shaper may be set at a given height, and the driving 
boxes will always locate centrally, due to having a finished 
surface upon which they rest when they are set up in 
the shapers. 

The next operation is that of counterboring one face of 
the driving box for the small flange that is machined on 
ohe end of the crown brass. This is done in a vertical 
boring mill fitted with a special cutter head, the cutters 
being adjustable to accomodate the various diameters of 
crown brasses. 

Irom the boring mill the boxes are taken to drill presses 
where all the drilling is done. This includes the neces- ’ 
sary oil holes, the holes for the grease cellars, and the 
anchor holes for the shoe and the wedge brass liners which 
are cast upon the boxes. These holes are drilled 1% 
inches in diameter and '™% inch deep, and are located cen- 
trally between the two dove-tailed grooves previously men- 

tioned. From the drill presses the boxes are transferred 


Planing the Shoe and Wedge Faces of 30 Driving Boxes at One Time in the Roanoke 


Shovs of the Norfolk & Western Ry. 
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Driving Boxes for Crown Brasses and Cellars in Draw-Cut 


Sletting 
Roanoke Shops of the Norfolk & Western Ry. 


Shapers. 
to the foundry where the shoe and the 
wedge liners are cast in their respective 
positions upon the boxes. The boxes 
are then returned to the machine shop 
where they are completed in the same 
manner that is used for repairing the 
old boxes that have been in service. 
The crown brasses or journals are 
turned on a vertical boring mill equipped 
with a special fixture designed for hold- 
ing the brasses. It consists of a post 
having a suitable base which is clamped 
to the table of the machine, a washer of 
small diameter, fitted with three set 
screws, a nut fitted to the post of the 
fixture and located above the washer, 
and a coil’ spring to raise the washer 
when the nut is backed off. After the 
brass has been turned to the proper 
diameter it is set up in a slotter where 
the edges are machined. A fixture simi- 
lar to that previously described is used 


Vertical Boring Mill Specially Equipped for Counterboring Driving Boxes for Retaining 
Roanoke Shops of tae Norfolk & Western Ry. 


Collar Turned on End of Brass. 


for holding the brass; and suitable 
gauges, shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations, are provided for determining 
the correct distance from the edges of 
the brass to the crown or top of the 
bearing. 
After the crown brass has been ma- 
chined it is forced into the driving box 
in a 50-ton hydraulic press. The Nor- 
folk & Western Ry. does not use plugs 
in the crown brass to retain them in posi- 
tion but depends entirely upon the ™4- 
inch by '%-inch flange or collar that is 
turned upon the wheel end of the brass 
to hold the bearing in position. _ From 
the hydraulic press the boxes are trans- 
ferred to a two-spindle horizontal. type 
milling machine, equipped with two 5- 
inch diameter. end milling cutters, one 
on each of the two horizontal spindles. 
The boxes are set up on parallel strips 
resting on one of the finished flat sides 
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and are centered between the two mill- 
ing cutters. A gauge is provided tor 
setting the cutters the proper distance 
apart. A block having a dowel pin 
mounted on the top side is bolted in the 
center “T”’ slot in the table of the ma- 
chine, the dowel pin representing the 
center. A steel plate about 2% inches 
wide, with a hole in its center, and of a 
length representing the size of the driv- 
ing box, is dropped over the dowel pin, 
_and the cutters are set to this gauge. 
With the use of 5-inch end mills it is 
necessary to take two cuts before the 
shoe and the wedge liners are finished ; 
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the first cut being taken along the lower 
flange, after which the cutters are raised 
and on the return travel of the table of 
the machine the remainder of the two 
finished. 

This operation practically finishes the driving boxes 
except trimming up with an air hammer, chipping the oil 
grooves and boring the crown brass to fit the driving 
journals. In boring the crown brasses two boring mills 
are used, fitted with special boring bars, facing tools and 
universal chucks. As the boxes are bored about 14-inch 
above center, a tool is used, similar to a slotter operation, 
operated by the power traverse of the machine, for open- 


Ry., 


surfaces is 


Finishing Driving Box Crown Brass in a Vertical Boring Mill, Norfolk & 


Western Ry. Shops at Roanoke, Va. The Method Employed for Measur- 
ing the Driving Box is Shown in the Ilustration. Two Gauges are Used 
for the Purpose, which are Applied as Shown. 


Two-Spindle Horizontal Milling Machine in the Roanoke Shops of the Norfolk & Western 
Used for Finishing the Brass Shoe and Wedge 


Liners Cast on the Driving Boxes. 
ing up the throat of the driving box, leaving a small fillet 
on the corner of the brass. 

In studying the driving box operation in this shop, it 
developed that the boxes were being handled from the 
locomotives to the various machines over great distances, 
in fact by actual measurement this handling amounted. to 
about a mile. This led to segregating all of the driving 
box work into a space near the wheel department. This 
section was then equipped with two driving box boring 
machines, one planer type milling machine, one slotter, one 
crank planer for machining driving box cellars, one 3-ft. 
radial drill press, one vertical boring mill and a power 
press. 

The old boxes are removed from the wheels, cleaned in 
a lye vat and transferred to the hydraulic press where the 
cellars are removed and the boxes are inspected for wear 
and defects. If-they are to be rebored or a new crown 
brass is required, this is done in this location. They are 
then returned to the erecting shop, and in so doing have 
only traveled approximately 200 feet. If it is necessary 
to renew the shoe or the wedge liners or the hub liner, 
they are moved to the brass foundry, six or eight at a time, 
by means of the overhead cranes. Bronze liners are used 
on the driving wheel hubs and worn hub faces are brought 
up to standard dimensions by facing off the necessary 
amount and spot welding a 3¢-inch steel liner in place, 
which is faced off while the box is being bored. 

A shop routing and scheduling system is used through- 
out the operations. A blackboard is kept in each gang, 
posted on l‘riday of each week, showing the next weck’s 
schedule, the dates on which work is expected to go to 
the erecting shop, and the date the engine is expected to 
go out of the shop. If work goes out on time it 1s 
marked on the board in white, if it goes out ahead of 
time it is marked in blue, and if late it shows red. 

Since the rearrangement of this work and the intro- 
duction of the schedule system, a reduction has been made 
in the number of delays.. We have made and tried many 
fixtures and jigs for driving boxes but they are ail more 
or ‘léss -slow or troublesome. -The draw cut shaper 1s 
indispensable, and the’ planer type milling machine will 
mill three boxes in the time requiured to plane one. We 
believe that the best results will be obtained by regular 
men on each job, who are trained thoroughly in the vart- 
ous operations and impressed with the importance of 
maintaining production as shown on the schedule black- 
board, 


The annual report of the Western Union Telegraph Co. 
states that the company has initiated what it describes as, 
“the first important change in cable laying in over fifty 
years.” The report says: “The development by the Western 
Electric Co. of a new type of ocean cable, loaded with perm- 
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alloy, has been mentioned in previous reports. Extensive 
tests on a trial length, laid in deep water, indicate the com- 
mercial value of this type of cable, and verify the estimated 
increase in speed over that of all other types of deep sea 
cable. Since the first transatlantic cable of 1858, all cables 
have been of practically the same type, differing only in 
size and weight. Under an arrangement with La Compagnia 
I.aliana dei Cavi Telegrafici Sottomarini, the Western Union 
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will lay a cable, of the new type referred to above, from New 
York city to Horta, in the Azores, and the Italian company 
will provied a cable from the Azores to Spain and Italy, 
establishing for the first time direct cable connection be- 
tween the United States and these two important countries, 
and thus affording a much needed direct rou e for traffic with 
southern Europe and countries beyond. This cable will prob- 
ably be ready for operation by the fall of 1924.” 


Subway Eliminates Crossing With Peculiar 
Conditions 


Heavy Seasonal Pedestrian Traffic and Switching Move- 


ments Combine to Produce Undesirable 


The conditions at the crossing herein described have 
existed for a number of years, but the solution of the-prob- 
lem was delayed, partly by the objections of a private prop- 
erty owner, and partly by the reluctance of a public com- 
mission to take the necessary action on the ground that it 
did not want to put the city to any expense, although the 
public, more largely than any other interest, was benefited. 
The solution of the problem, so far as the engineering fea- 
tures are concerned, was a simple one, and doubtless, had 
the commission had the authority to compel the railroad to 
bear the entire expense, tt would have loudly demanded the 
elimination of the crossing some years ago. 


At Buffalo, N. Y., the Delaware Lackawanna & West- 
ern ‘R. R. has a coal pier, located at the mouth of the 
Buffalo river which discharges its flow at the point where 
Lake Erie ends and the Niagara river commences. All 
the anthracite coal transported over this railroad destined 
for transfer to lake carries for both United States and 
Canadian lake ports, except Lake Ontario ports, is handled 
at this pier. The approach to the pier yard, or North 
Pier as it is known, is over a double track line laid in 
Water street between Commercial slip on the east and 
Evans slip on the west. 

Because of the comparatively short length of the water 
front at North Pier the maximum capacity of any track 
is 18 cars. The track between the cross over just west 


of Commercial street and that west of Evans slip will 
It is, therefore, necessary that the incoming 


hold 18 cars. 


Entrance to Commercial Street Subway Looking South. 


Ramp for 
Vehicles at Left. Excursion Boat Background. 


Situation 


trains of loads shall not have more than 36 cars. While 
the front cut of 18 cars is being disposed of, the track 
in Water street is occupied by the rear cut, and the engine 
must go to the rear of this cut and shove it onto a storage 
track or into the loaded yard. 

During the season of navigation from 300 to 400 cars, 
and frequently in excess of this latter number, are handled 
daily at North Pier. It will readily be understood that 
the number of trains and switching movements necessary 
to handle these loads and return the empties is very large, 
and the street is frequently occupied for considerable 
periods. 

Commercial slip opens into the Buffalo river”about 100 
ft. below the Lackawanna tracks. Commercial street, 
leading from Main street at the Terrace, to the dock of 
the Lake Erie Excursion Co., parallels the slip, lies nearly 
adjacent thereto, and crosses the tracks, which’ are at a 
considerable elevation due to the clearance requirement 
over the slip, almost at right angles. The main track 
serving North Pier is elevated over Main street and 
descends to Commercial street on a gradient of 1.6 per 
cent. From Commercial street west the gradient is 2.0 
per cent for about 400 feet, to a point just west of State 
street. 

The Lake Erie Excursion Co. runs a line of boats to 
Crystal Beach, a summer resort on the Canadian shore 
of Lake Erie, about 12 miles from Buffalo. This is quite 
a popular resort, with dancing and bathing and the usual 
concessions which are found at a resort of this character. 
The season usua!ly opens about May 20, and closes_the 
night of labor day. For several years the patronage of 
these boats has averaged around 500,000 persons fo1 


Looking North from River. 


Concrete Pavement in Front of Dock 
House in Foreground. 
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Looking West on Water Street, Commercial Street Subway. Lake Erie 
Excursion Co’s, Dock House at Left, 


the season, or a total of 1,000,000 in both directions, all of 
whom were compelled to cross the tracks at grade. A 
large majority of this patronage is made up of women and 
children, and while there have never been any casualties 
at the crossing, the danger of such an occurrence was 
great. Delays due to the occupation of the track by trains 
were frequent, and it was not unusual for quite a num- 
ber of people to miss the boats, which run approximately 
on an hourly schedule, because they could not cross the 
tracks. 

As might have been expected there was more or less 
agitation for the elimination of the cross- 
ing at grade and, with this end in view, 
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construction made one of the terms of the agreement 
under which the Lackawanna’s passenger terminal was 
built several years ago. The track in question was not 
laid at that time, and in fact, not until the subway was 
under construction, as to lay it required the relocation 
of the south ramp wall west of Commercial street as 
shown on the accompanying plan. That portion of Water 
street south of this ramp had not been used for years, 
but for some reason the chief engineer of the commis- 
sion refused to approve the detail plan for the construc- 
tion. As such approval, under the agreement, was a 
condition precedent to the construction the work could 
not be started, and the benefits which accrue from the 
use of the track could not be secured. 


The ramp walls were of rough stone masonry con- 
structed in 1884, when the railroad was built into Buf- 
falo. No trouble had been experienced with the south 
wall, but the north wall had given some trouble, having 
shown a tendency to overturn due to the extremely heavy 
traffic and the fact that the track was laid very close 
to it. As the plan for the subway included a revision 
of the grade which raised the track approximately one 
foot, it was. thought wise to remove this wall and re- 
place it with concrete construction. In addition the track 
was shifted two feet to the south, and the easterly end 
of the wall made parallel to the new alignment. 


The bearing power of the soil in and around Buffalo 
is not at all uniform. At many points soils having a 
high bearing power are available, while only a short dis- 
tance away will be areas having very low values. At 
this point, however, notwithstanding its close proximity 
to the river, excellent foundation material was found, 
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negotiations were undertaken by the rail- 
road. The Terminal Station Commis- | 
sion of Buffalo had jurisdiction but 
was unwilling to contribute to any part 
of the expense of the work. There were 
certain private interests strongly opposed 
to any plan suggested, and for several 
years the matter was deadlocked. Eventu- 
ally the principal objector died, and his 
heirs withdrew the objections he had put | 
forward. The negotiations were re- 
opened and an amicable agreement 
reached by all the parties involved. The 
excursion company made a lump sum 
contribution and waived the question of 
damages to its property. The railroad 
bore the expense of constructing the sub- 
way and of the street changes, less the 
amount of the contribution referred to; 
the city assumed the burden of the dam- 
age to all property save that of the ex- 
cursion company. 

At Commercial and Water streets the 
tracks are on a ramp at an elevation of 
approximately five feet above the nor- 
mal street grade. The ramp does not 
occupy the full width of Water street, 
*but leaves room for one way vehicular 
traffic on the north. Approach ramps in 
Commercial street, both north and south 
of the tracks, occupy only part of the 
width of that street. Originally there 
was but one track across Commercial 
street and Commercial slip, the second 
track having been authorized by the 
Terminal Station Commission and _ its 
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and the use of piling was not necessary. The footings 
were spread and toe reinforcement used. The elevation 
of the floor of the subway is 5.4 ft. above mean low 
water, and the footings are 4.8 ft. below the floor. 

The subway is constructed with gravity abutments, 
and the tracks are carried on girders. This part of the 
design is somewhat unusual. The subway is intended for 
foot traffic only, as sufficient headroom could not be se- 
cured for vehicular traffic. It was not feasible to raise 
the tracks above their present elevation, as they occupy 
the street and are now located on the ramp which ex- 
tends as far as Dock street. The fluctuations in lake 
fevel due to wind are large, and in addition there are 
frequent high water stages in the river, which has a 
large drainage area. To have placed the floor at a lower 
elevation would have resulted in frequent flooding. Rec- 
ords kept over a long period of time indicate that the 
water level will be above the floor of the subway as 
constructed only at infrequent intervals, and then for short 
periods. Furthermore the close proximity of the pier line 
did not permit the construction of an approach on the 
south if the subway was designed to give the necessary 
head room for vehicles. 

For these reasons it is built for foot traffic only, and 
access to the property south of Water street by vehicles 
is provided by means of a grade crossing and the exist- 
ing ramps just to the east of the subway, as shown on 
the plan. It is intended that this grade crossing shall 
be used temporarily by the steamer patrons in the event 
that the subway is flooded. 

Because of these conditions it was desirable that the 
depth of the slab should be kept at a minimum. To ac- 
complish this each rail is carried in a channel which in 
turn rests on floor beams between a pair of girders which 
serve that rail only. The superelevation for the curve 
is taken care of in these girders. The girders are encased 
in concrete up to a height which permits the laying of 
the pavement. Between the girders.for each track and 
between tracks is a reinforced concrete slab, and the 
whole is waterproofed with Minwax, which is protected 
by a mastic compound. 

The approaches and floor of the culvert are paved 
with concrete, and the excursion company has paved that 
portion of Commercial street in front of their passenger 
station with concrete, which extends to~the pier line. 
That portion of the dock at the end of the street is of 
reinforced concrete construction, and was put in by the 
city several years ago. The pavement in Water street 
and on the approaches in Commercial street was removed 
and a new pavement of Medina sandstone, which is ex- 
tensively used by the city, was laid. The old stone ramp 
wall in Commercial street was removed as far as the 
ends of the approaches and a concrete retaining wall be- 
tween the ramps and approaches substituted. 

The grades are so arranged that the low point is at 
the center of the subway, and the drainage from the 
approaches is led to a receiver which outlets by means 
of a sewer to the river. A back pressure valve is located 
in the sewer to prevent flooding of the subway, but it 
is expected that at high stages of the water there will 
be occasions when this will not be effective. 


Lighting is accomplished by means of six 250-watt 
lamps in No-Glare fixtures, three. on each side, set in 
recesses which were provided in the abutments. 

The concrete for the footings, abutments and ramp 
walls is of a1:5 mix. The aggregate being the pre-mixed 
Niagara river washed gravel used so extensively in and 
about Buffalo. For the slab a 1:4 mix of the same ma- 
terial was used. 

It would have been impractical to have undertaken the 
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work during the season of navigation, and more particu- 
larly during the excursion season, as there was little room 
for a diversion of the excursion traffic. It would also 
have seriously interfered with the switching necessary 
to the operation of North Pier. For these reasons con- 
struction was not started until December, 1923, and is 
just now completed. In order to keep the line open to 
North Pier, where there is a team yard and a retail coal 
yard, and to avoid the expense of falsework, the south 
half of the structure and street work was first completed 
and put into service. The north track was then abandoned, 
and the north half of the work done. 

It is pertinent to call attention to the fact that the 
concrete on this job was all put in, except the base for 
the paving, during severe winter conditions. Proper and 
adequate provision was made to protect it against low 
temperatures, and there is no evidence that it is of poorer 
quality than had it been put in during warm weather. 

The work was done under the general direction of Geo. 
J. Ray, chief engineer. A. E. Deal, bridge engineer, de- 
signed the subway. The balance of the plans were worked 
out in the office of F. L. Wheaton, division engineer, 
who also had charge of the construction. Fred B. White, 
assistant engineer, was in charge of the field work. 

The work was done under contract by the Rock As- 
phalt Corporation of Buffalo. Geo. Taber was super- 
intendent for the contractor. 


Proposed Standardization of Electric 


Motors for Use With Machine Tools 


The National Machine Tool Builders’ Association has 
formally proposed to the American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee that there should be standardization of 
important dimensions of electric motors for use on ma- 
chine tools. In presenting the recommendation to the 
latter organization, E. F. Dubrul, general manager of the 
machine tool association, stated: 

“At the last meeting of the board of directors of this 
association, held on May 23, it was brought out that there 
should be some standardization of the dimensions of elec- 
tric motors applied to machine tools. The board there- 
upon duly voted that we take up this question. with the 
American Engineering Standards Committee, and ask 
that such standardization be initiated. In general I might 
say that great loss is caused to users of machine tools by 
the present lack of dimensional standardization, particu- 
larly in the distance between the motor feet, both longi- 
tudinally and laterally, and also the height of the motor 
shaft from the bottom of the feet. We feel that this dis- 
tance could and should be standardized for motors of a 
given rating, so that the same base plates could be pro- 
vided regardless of the make of motor. The number of 
revolutions being standardized, this dimensional standard- 
ization should to our minds, present no more grave dif- 
ficulties.” 

What is believed to have been the biggest blast ever 
set off in the history of industry was recently fired near 
Ogden, Utah, to provide material for constructing the 
fills that are the approaches to the Great Salt Lake trestle 
of the Southern Pacific railroad. Earth and rock to an 
estimated volume of 550,000 cubic yards was raised and 
shattered by the explosion which used 301,200 pounds 
of black powder. Achill 275 feet high and covering a face 
of approximately 1,000 feet in tength was lifted up and 
separated into fragments. ‘Ene placing of the explosives 
in tunnels, aggregating 4,100 feet in length, occupied 25 
men for 45 days. ; 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to Say the Thing That Ought to Be Said 


An announced on page 33, of this issue, the freight 
claim committee of the American Railway Association, 
has set aside the months of July and August as the 
period for a special drive to reduce claims on perish- 
able commodities. This is a matter of vital interest 
to every man and woman in railway service, and every 
effort. possible should be exerted to reduce claims 
to an absolute minimum during the months of the 
drive. 

Some idea of the seriousness of this situation can 
be gained from a study of the reports of the claim 
committee for 1923. During this year there was 
charged to the loss and damage account, as an out- 
come of losses and damages to perishable con:nic- 
dities, the sum of $12,724,418, which represented more 
than one-fourth of all loss and damage for the year. 
By concerted effort, in starting the goods right and 
keeping the records clear, there is no doubt that this 
amount can be reduced to the extent of several mil- 
lions of dollars. 


Probably few things pertaining to railroad affairs are 
so much talked about and so little understood, as the 
transactions included within the phrase, “buying a rail- 
road.” The financial operations loosely covered by these 
words are as many and as varied as the financial struc- 
tures of the railroads themselves. Ordinarily the acquisi- 
tion of a. majority of the stock transfers the control and 
administration of the property. Yet there are instances 
where the rights attaching to other underlying securities 
are more important for purposes of control than the stock. 
There are many classes of stock, and often several classes 
of stock on one railroad; and depending upon what in- 
fluence the incoming interests desire to wield, the dif- 
ferent classes of stock will answer different purposes. 
There is likewise a diversity in the financial operations 
involved in acquiring new interests. At times the se- 
curities are held closely within concentrated banking 
circles, at other times they are widely distributed among 
independent holders. It may be necessary to acquire an 
absolute majority of the outstanding stock, or perhaps 
an actual minority may give the equivalent of majority 
control. It may be possible to arrange an exchange of 
securities, so that little or no cash passes; or it may re- 
quire a heavy outlay of cash to purchase the requisite 
securities through investment channels. In buying a rail- 


road, one generally assumes that the purchaser has taken 
on a heavy financial burden; on the other hand there have 
been instances under favorable conditions of the 
relative credit standing, and other financial circumstances, 
where the transaction could be consummated to the im- 
mediate financial relief of both parties concerned. 


Attorney-General Stone has broadcast his intention 
to “co-operate actively,” with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to secure the rigid enforcement of the statute 
providing for the monthly inspection of locomotives. His 
statement rather leaves the impression that he suspects the 
railways of “dirty work at the crossroads,” as they used 
to say in the cheap melodramas. We might respectfully 
suggest to the attorney-general that he will also find the 
railways co-operating actively with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in this regard. 


In his excellent paper on the question of efficiency of 
terminal operation, which was presented at the conven- 
tion of the American Association of Railroad Superin- 
tendents, and which is published on page 7, of this issue 
of the Railway Review, Mr. Burlingame mentions a mat- 
ter the importance of which should not be overlooked. 
His suggestion that every operating officer should be sup- 
plied with the current railway periodicals is sound, and 
should be brought to the attention of the management 
of every railroad ir: the country, and emphasized when- 
ever possible. 


No man can begin to broaden his ideas until he knows 
something of what others are doing and thinking. He 
may be capable of constructive thinking, but unless he has 
the advantage of the thought of others who are working 
along similar lines he is apt to be narrow in his views 
and miss many applications which contact with his fel- 
lows will make possible. The man who can absorb ideas, 
as well as to initiate them, is of much greater value to 
his employer than one who is a mentai hermit. In an 
exchange of ideas lies the way not only to mutual im- 
provement, but to a quicker advance in the art of railroad 
operation. It is only those who study the subject most 
intensively, and are in a position to try out a system 
or suggestion which proves beneficial in some other place, 
who are best qualified to lead in the great transportation 
industry of the country. It is just as important that 
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the men engaged in this industry keep abreast of the best 
current thought as that they carry out their daily. routine 
tasks. 


In an article to be found elsewhere in this issue, descrip- 
tive of driving box repair work in a locomotive repair 
shop, it is stated that an analysis of the methods em- 
ployed developed the fact that the driving boxes were 
being transported approximately one mile, in the machine 
shop, from the time they were dismantled from the loco- 
motive until they were repaired and returned to the 
erecting floor. This would not appear, at first, to be 
unusual, but when we consider that frequently more than 
100 driving boxes are handled per month, in this shop, the 
cost of transferring them from one machine to another 
is a considerable sum, not taking into consideration the 
fact that the delay incident to handling the boxes may 
be the limiting factor in the production of the entire plant. 

It is therefore an obvious measure of economy, but 
one that is frequently overlooked in other shops similarly 
situated, that steps have been taken to eliminate these 
undesirable conditions. Now the distance covered by the 
driving boxes, while undergoing repairs is only about 200 
feet. This has been accomplished by the systematic ar- 
rangement of the machines, and serves to illustrate re- 
cent statements made in these columns, in which it was 
pointed out that too much attention cannot be given to 
the proper arrangement and location of the machine tool 
equipment. 


SLTOREKEPEPER’S. MONTHLY STOCK. BALANCE 


A few officials who glance over the figures shown on 
the storekeeper’s monthly stock balance report realize 
the true material situation actuated by other than the 
stores department. It is quite proper for the stores de- 


partment to handle all materials and supplies consumed 


by the railroad, but the responsibility for apparent exces- 
sive stocks is not wholly a stores department proposition. 
It might be weli to note, where increases are shown in 
stock valuation report, some explanation as to the reason 
for such increases. On certain items this can be easily 
arranged, while on other items the details are many and 
varied, which, if attempt were made to explain, would en- 
tail voluminous reading as to the whys and wherefores 
the material was purchased, and perhaps further com- 
plicate matters. . 

The stores department monthly stock balance report 
shows existing conditions of the road’s investment of 
materials and supplies on hand, received, and used in the 
thirty-day period. In certain months of the year the 
value received column soars, and, while the stores 
department is held accountable for such apparent exces- 
sive stocks, which are not used currently, the manage- 
ment decides that the storekeeper has too much material 
and something must be done to reduce stocks, where- 
upon he calls in Mr. Storekeeper for explanation. At this 
point the management learns that glaring increases in 
materials were brought about by conditions not directly 
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chargeable to the stores department, even though such 
materials are charged to the stores department’s stock 
account when received by the railroad. 


For example, the engineering department has laid out 
a large program to replace broken rails, switches, frogs, 
worn out ties, ete.; also repairs to bridges, buildings, and 
grounds, necessitating large purchases of materials and 
supplies incident to this work. The mechanical depart- 
ment plans the rebuilding of locomotives and cars to a 
larger extent than ever before, submitting to the store- 
keeper their plans as to the materials required in the per- 
formance of such work. Requests for materials are made 
on the storekeeper, anticipating such requirements, in or- 
der that no delay may be experienced in carrying out the 
program. As a result, the stores department originates 
purchase requisitions for such materials and, as a rule, 
most of it arrives during a certain month and the figures 
go on the stock valuation report, item of ‘‘purchases,” 
and show extraordinary increase in item of “total avail- 
able.” The used column in the current month shows 
little or nothing compared to the receipts, which, no doubt, 
causes the management to gasp and wonder what kind of 
a stores organization he has that “ties up” so much money 
in materials and supplies. 


CONDITIONS SHOR “PROSPERITY OF THE 
FARMER 


Some politicians, some railroad officials, and others who 
are intelligent enough to know better, are making them- 
selves ridiculous in what they are preaching about the 
troubles of the farmers and proposed remedies therefor. 
There has been a lot of talk about legislation for credit to 
the agricultural class, when credit is about the least of the 
things that the farmers need. Healthy credit is for those 
who need extra capital for prosperous business, but farm- 
ers are not now in the way of making money. As for 
the generality of them the more they could borrow to 
enlarge operations the farther would they run behind. 


Diversification of crops is another cure-all that is be- 
ing recommended, but that is an old doctrine that farm- 
ers understand very well, perhaps better than outsiders. 
It is good theory, but the application of it depends to no 
small extent upon local conditions and opportunity ; it in- 
creases the labor of the farm and it can be carried to an 
unprofitable extreme. 


Another authority advises reduction of taxation for the 
relief of the farmers. The farmers would no doubt wel- 
come relief in such manner, but as long as there is a 
cat around it is idle for mice to lay plans to tie a bell 
on her. If there is no way of getting rid of the cat they 
have no way of escape. Instead of reduction of taxes the 
thing to aim at is reduction of public expense, and that 
can not be done except by reduction of jobs and wages, 
a proposition that politicians dare not entertain. 

The reason that the farming industry is not profitable 
is simple, and readily appears on the face of things. 
Production costs are high, and the market price of farm 
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products, in relation to the prices of other things, are 
low. This is because the prices of farm produce are 
once more determined by the law of supply and demand, 
whereas the prices of about everything that the farmers 
stand in need of are artificial. By an artificial price is 
meant one that is fixed more or less arbitrarily, directly 
or indirectly, or in spite of economic law. It is this 
inequitable shift of economic conditions which has put the 
farmer at a disadvantage. He finds himself a burden 
bearer while other classes are especially favored. 

The politicians are concerned about the farmer because 
they want his vote. They know that continued adverse 
fortune to him means change of administration. Rail- 
way executives are concerned about the farmer because 
they know that curtailing of his purchasing power means 
the slowing down or shutting down of factories and other 
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business enterprise, which is at once reflected in a fall- 
ing off in traffic. Prosperity that is one-sided can not 
be long enduring. An army that gets too far in advance 
of its supply trains must sooner or later fall back. It is 
better to have a prosperity that averages up well through- 
out all classes of the community than to have the social 
well being entirely out of balance. The reason for pre- 
vailing high prices and abnormal public expense is very 
well understood by everybody, and the remedy can not 
and should not be attained by legislation or other political 
process. In industry and trade and commerce the best 
thing to do is to let economic laws have their way. The 
laws of legislative bodies can not beat them. The way to 
help the farmer must be by a balancing process among all 
classes. There is no way to do it by a sheer one-sided 
lift. 


Preparing Coal for Locomotive Fuel 
Processes in the Mining of Coal and the Requirements 
for Delivering Clean Fuel — Duties of Fuel Inspectors 


By Matcorm McFaArLANE 
General Fuel Inspector, New York Central Lines 


Discussion of coal mining methods and the preparation of 
coal for locomotive fuel, with some important suggestions 
on the subject. Abstracted from a paper before the conven- 
tion of the International Railway Fuel Association, Chicago, 
May 26, 1924. Mr. Macfarlane says: “Coal is to the world 
of industry what the sun is to the natural world—the great 
source of light and heat with their innumerable benefits. 
It is not only the principal generator of steam, but steam is 
also dependent on iron, and the manufacture of iron on coal; 
therefore, these three most powerful among the physical 
agents of modern advancement and progress have their 
source and basis in the coal mine,’ 


THE MINING 


The first method used to obtain coal by the pioneers of 
the coal industry was by means of the hand pick, and for 
many years this was the only method employed. Excel- 
lent results were obtained by this system, as the individual 
miners of yesterday felt their responsibility and took pride 
in producing clean coal. They were specialists in their 
own line. Not only did they undermine by hand, but side 
sheared and wedged the coal from the roof. The latter 
was done by driving in wedges horizontally along the 
top to bring the coal down, instead of using powder. This 
produced coal of a lumpy or coarse nature, and when 
slate bands, bony coal, or other impurities appeared in 
the seam, these were more easily removed from the large 
lumps than they could have been if powder were used to 
blast the coal which mixes the impurities with the coal. 

As the coal trade broadened and consumption increased, 
greater tonnage was demanded, which required an in- 
creased output from the mines. Inasmuch as coal pro- 
duced by manual labor was necessarily limited in quan- 
tity, another method of mining had to be devised, and this 
led to the invention of the coal cutting machine. 

These were introduced into American mining about 
1879, when the first breast type of machine, with rotary 
cutter bar was applied in a mine in Ohio. Up until about 
the year 1909 the machines were all of the breast type, 
after which the Shortwall machine was developed. This 
latter type of machine is gradually superseding the earlier 


machine. The Shortwall machine is able to cut a larger 
number of places—first, on account of the machine cut- 
ting continuously instead of intermittently as the breast 
machine does; and second, due to the fact that it is more 
quickly loaded and unloaded from the propelling trucks. 
The Shortwall machine is moved into the room by its 
own power in the same manner as the breast machine, 
but it has the advantage over the latter machine in that the 
unloading and pulling to the first cutting position is done 
by the motor with the use of either the feed rope or the 
handling rope, both of which are wound by power. This 
machine cuts the coal horizontally on the pavement or as 
nearly as possible to it, without cutting into this non- 
combustible substance, which is usually fire-clay and a 
very objectionable impurity. Mining machine operation 
requires careful supervision and strict attention in order 
to guard against the possibility of cutting into the pave- 
ment. When extraneous material is penetrated by the 
machine, it is practically impossible to remove it owing 
to its pulverized, granulated or small nature, and its be- 
coming thoroughly mixed with the coal. 


In addition to the two types of machines mentioned 
above, a third has been developed within the last few 
years, known as the Arcwell machine, which is in success- 
ful operation at many collieries. This machine has a 
further advantage over the breast and Shortwell types in 
that it can be built to cut at the bottom or the top, or 
any position between. This machine was first developed 
for use in cutting out dirt bands or slate in the coal seams, 
but in a number of recent applications it has been used 
for cutting into the coal either at the top or somewhere 
near the center. Either the upper or lower coal is first 
shot and cleared away, after which the remaining coal is 
shot and cleared away. When dirt bands are cut out, the 
resultant cuttings are either thrown to one side or loaded 
into mine cars and taken to the rock dumps, thereby 
eliminating objectionable foreign substances from the out- 


put. 


After the coal in the seam is undercut, the coal is ready 
to be shot down. . This phase of coal mining is, to my 
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mind, the most important, and deserves serious considera- 
tion in connection with the production of coal for locomo- 
tive fuel. The question of the amount and kind of powder 
to be used in blasting coal, of course, depends entirely 
on local conditions in the mine, and on the nature of the 
coal, whether it be of a soft or hard texture. Some coals 
require a smaller charge than others in shooting so as to 
reduce the percentage of slack and avoid the execessive 
commuixture of slate and other impurities in the seam with 
the coal. Particularly is it true that too much explosive 
used on coals of a soft or friable nature naturally shat- 
ters both the coal and the binders of slate or horn, thereby 
producing a highly pulverized or slack coal containing im- 
purities that cannot be removed. Coal of a lumpy nature 
is best adaptable for locomotive fuel, and therefore, too 
much emphasis cannot be placed on the proper use of 
explosives so as to obtain the maximum of lump and the 
lowest percentage of slack coal. 

Aside from regular coal mining, that is, the production 
of coal from mines that are already in the advanced stages 
of operation, there are other kinds of mining that it might 
be well to mention here, such as the driving of entries or 
narrow work, and the drawing or robbing of pillars. The 
former term is usually applied to strictly development 
work incident to the opening of a mine, and the latter, 
usually, to the operations put into effect when a mine 
is in the last stages of exhaustion. The coal produced by 
both these methods constitutes a. considerable proportion 
of the entire output of the mines of this country, but such 
coal, by itself, it is reasonably safe to state, is not of the 
best grade for locomotive use. It is only when coal pro- 
duced through these operations is mixed with the more 
lumpy grades that it can be used on locomotives with any 
degree of efficiency, due to the fact that the slack or fine 
coal percentage obtained by the driving of all narrow 
entries or the drawing of pillars exclusivey is considerably 
higher than that obtained in the production of regular 
run-of-mine coal from fully developed mines containing 
w de rooms or working places. 


PREPARATION 


The next step, following the mining of coal, is one 
which is of the utmost importance from the railway stand- 
point, viz.: the preparation of coal. 

The railroads of the United States and Canada con- 
sume annually approximately 150,000,000 tons of coal— 
a tremendous figure—and when we consider the cost in 
dollars and cents, that approximately $500,000,000 is 
spent each year on our railroad fuel bill, the importance 
of clean coal for railroad fuel cannot be overestimated. 
Assuming that each ton of purchased coal contains only 
ten pounds of foreign or noncombustible substance (and 
that is not by any means a liberal allowance), it will be 
readily observed that in the annual tonnage of coal pur- 
chased by the railroads have about 750,000 tons, or 15,- 
000 50-ton railroad cars, or 200 average trainloads of 
useless material. Not only useless, but expensive as well, 
as it necessitates utilizing railroad equipment and also re- 
quires coal consumption in its transportation! 

To get back to the mine: There are adverse local con- 
ditions in some mines, such as wet places, or where ven- 
tilation is temporarily retarded, which make it a difficult 
problem to clean coal at the working face. Such prob- 
lems must be solved in order to bring about successful 
colliery operation, and man’s ingenuity and determination 
to overcome obstacles is revealed in these instances to a 
reinarkable degree. 

Primarily, the most important place for the removal of 
impurities is inside the mine, at the working face, whether 
it be in the headings, rooms, or during the extraction of 
coal from pillars. This requires strict attention to every 
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detail, and more especially today inasmuch as some of the 
best seams of coal, which contained few impurities, have 
been exhausted. Practically every known seam of coal 
operated today contains some impurities which must be 
removed. These are in the form of slate bands, blue 
bands, bony coal, horn, fire-clay and iron pyrites or sul- 
phur balls. In addition to these, we sometimes encounter 
roof and pavement conditions where this extraneous mate- 
rial must be carefuly watched and eliminated from the 
coal. The removal of impurities inside the mine requires 
careful supervision by experienced and conscientious mine 
foremen and assistant foremen. In order to protect their 
reputation and that of their company for clean coal, and 
also to establish a uniform product, constant cautioning 
of miners is necessary that impurities must be removed 
from the coal at the working face. 

When slate, heavy sulphur or bony coal appear in the 
seam, these mix with the coal after the shot is completed. 
From actual practical experience in mining and loading 
ceal, I know that these impurities can be detected by their 
weight on the shovel and can be removed from the coal. 
The smaller particles are more difficult to remove, how- 
ever, and the resultant size of these is no doubt frequently 
due to an overcharge of explosive by miners. Not only 
is the slate or other foreign matter broken into extremely 
small particles by an excessive amount of explosive, which 
practically precludes their removal, but the percentage of 
slack coal in greatly increased through errors in judgment 
on the part of miners as to the size of the charge neces- 
sary to shoot down the coal. 

But this production of clean coal is not such a difficult 
job if miners undertake their responsibility in a serious 
manner. These men have a constant view of the seam 
before them and know the impurities that it contains. 
The big majority of miners today realize that the loading 
of clean coal means steady employment, as the consumer 
cannot burn and will not use coal containing an excessive 
amount of impurities. There are, however, at many col- 
lieries a few miners who are careless in the preparation of 
coal and persist in loading foreign matter. In order to 
protect their output against this condition, many mine 
operators are forced to resort to what is known as the 
docking system, whereby dirty coal loaders are pe- 
nalized for their carelessness or indifference. This sys- 
tem varies, but in general is as follows: using one ordi- 
nary powder can of impurities per mine car as the unit of 
measure—for loading one powder-canful of impurities, 
first offense, one day lay-off ; second offense (in two-week 
period), three days lay-off; third offense discharge. 

At many collieries one man is stationed near the tipple 
to view the condition of coal in mine cars as trips come 
from the mine, and to remove foreign substances from the 
tops of the mine cars; but when an excessive amount of 
impurities is found, the particular mine car containing 
these is docked and either side-tracked and held for the 
purpose of pointing out to the miner the nature of the 
impurities in order that this condition may be corrected, 
or impurities are removed from the top of the car and 
chalk-marked with miner’s check number so that he may 
view the nature of the impurities as a corrective measure. 

The bituminous coal miners have been content in the 
past to ship coal just as it came from the mine; that 1s, 
as run-of-mine coal, without, 1n most cases, even remov- 
ing the bone and slate. Today, however, coal operators 
with broad vision are looking to the future and toward a 
marked improvement with the purpose in view of pro- 
ducing properly prepared coal, and to this end many of 
them have expended large sums of money on modern 
tipples. These are equipped with: conveyors, ee 
tables, screens and loading booms for the purpose of fur- 
nishing clean coal and to eliminate breakage. 


‘coal, thus insuring a proper mixture. 
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The most effective picking table is the corrugated apron 
conveyor on which the coal is carried along slowly past 
the pickers, who are stationed on both sides, so that the 
refuse can be easily removed. In order to insure effective 
picking, it is necessary to remove the slack and small coal, 
so that it will not cover up or hide the refuse. On this 
account the coal is usually first screened into several sizes, 
and the different sizes carried by separate picking tabes 
so that they can be picked separately. The refuse is 
usually dropped into chutes and thence to bins or directly 
into a refuse car which is conveyed to the rock dump. 

After the coal is screened and picked, it is delivered 
either in the separate sizes to railroad cars on various 
tracks, or certain sizes are combined with others by 
means of chutes, transfer conveyors, or a combination 
of the two. The smaller sizes are delivered to the cars 
by means of chutes, but as this method is apt to cause 
excessive breakage of the larger sizes when loaded sepa- 
rately or as run-of-mine, loading booms are substituted 
for chutes in the best modern tipples when the loading 
of the larger sizes or run-of-mine coal is required. 

A loading boom is simply a hinged end of an apron 
conveyor which can be raised or lowered, usually by an 
electric hoist, so that the coal can be deposited in the 
railroad car with the minimum amount of drop and 
therefore a minimum amount of breakage. Loading 
booms are operated to convey the coal to the bottom of 
the car and by gradually raising the boom during the 
course of loading, rough handling of the coal is elimini- 
nated and the percentage of slack reduced. Railroad cars 
loaded by this efficient device make an excellent appear- 
ance. 

We still find many antiquated wooden tipples, also 
long chutes where coal is dumped from mine cars -and 
slides down the side of the hill into railroad cars. We 
have encountered operations where coal rushes down 
chutes from the top of the mountain several hundred 
feet, and as a result, is mashed or crushed to such an 
extent as to render it absolutely unsuitable for railroad 
use. Others have not so great a distance, but sufficient 
to cause excessive breakage and produce an excessive 
amount of slack. Long chutes are condemned, and in 
case of the shorter chutes, a reduction in breakage and 
consequent reduction in slack may be brought about by 
keeping the chute filled with coal at all times, which acts 
as a cushion by allowing the discharge of a few tons 
at a time through the bottom gate into the railroad car. 

Another important feature of the preparation of coal 
for locomotive use is the proper mixing of machine slack 
in run-of-mine coal. Whenever possible, this should be 
done inside the mine as coal is loaded into mine cars. 
If this is not feasible (owing to mining laws) an arrange- 
ment should be made on the outside whereby two cars 
of machine slack should never be dumped consecutively, 
but each car of machine slack should be followed by a 
car, or preferable several cars, of regular run-of-mine 
The importance 
of this cannot be pointed out too often in the proper 
preparation of coal for railroad fuel, in order to elimin- 
ate the possibility of locomotive tanks receiving an ex- 
cessive amount of slack or fine coal at coaling stations. 


Duties oF Fuet INSPECTOR 


In view of the fact that the railroads of the United 
States and Canada consume annually more than 25 per 
cent of the entire tonnage produced by the bituminous 
coal mines of this country, it would seem that not the least 
important matter to be considered is the employment cf 
an efficient force of fuel inspectors to protect this vast 
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supply in order that the best results may be attained on 


our locomotives. 
Life requires oxygen and cannot survive without it. 


‘Also the proper combustion of coal in the fire-box re- 


quires a free supply of oxygen. In order that the supply 
of this vital element be not cut off, the coal used on 
locomotives should contain a big percentage of lump so 
as to permit the free circulation of air between the pieces. — 
Too much slack will fill the voids or spaces between the 
pieces of fuel and choke off the supply of air, and thus 
hinder proper combustion, which results in steam fail- 
ures and delays. : 

One of the most important duties of fuel mspectors, 
therefore, is to see to it that shippers of locomotive fuel 
load coal that has a large percentage of lump. How- 
ever, in addition to this, fuel mspectors to efficiently per- 
form their duties should be acquaimted, and very thor- 
oughly so, with all the other essentials of the important 
work of inspection of coal for locomotive fuel, and I will 
endeavor to outline briefly and concisely just what the 
several duties of an efficient fuel inspector should con- 
sist of. 

In general, contracts for railroad fuel require that the 
coal to be furnished shall be subject to inspection by the 
buyer’s inspectors. Therefore prior to the letting of 
contracts, the first duty of the fuel inspector is to make 
an initial examination of the mines from which the coal 
operators propose to furnish coal. This initial or prim- 
ary inspection should cover both the inside and outside 
of the mine, so that the inspector may obtain a view 
of the coal in the solid and note all impurities, and record 
a cross-section of the seam showing these impurities and 
their location in the seam. The imspector should also 
be required to take samples of the coal, from the roof 
to the pavement, and forward them to the laboratory 
for analysis. In addition, during the initial inspection 
of the mine, the inspector should obtain information on 
the following salient points, viz.: Geological name of 
seam, chart of seam, kind of tipple, kind of screens with 
screening area in square feet, whether or not there is a 
picking table, number of men employed on picking table, 
grades of coal possible to load. percentage of 1%4-inch 
screenings, grade of coal containing least impurities, 
whether present preparation of the coal is suitable for 
engine use, etc. This information should be entered on 
a form provided for that purpose and sent by the in- 
spector to his superiors as a matter of permanent record 
for future reference: 

As soon as contracts are entered into, inspectors should 
be instructed to keen in constant touch with the oper- 
ations from which the coal is obtained. and required to 
make daily mine inspection reports. These daily reports 
should be on a form so arranged as to convey to the 
inspector’s superiors i information bearing on 
the production and shipment of fuel coal from the mme, 
as well as contain the opinion of the inspector as to what 
should be done at the mine to improve the quality or 
preparation of the coal should any improvement be 
deemed necessary, and also what suggestions along this 
line were made to the operator or mine officials by the 
insnector. 

The item of suggestions for bringing about better — 
prenaration of the coal is in the nature of constructive 
criticism, wherein an inspector’s initiative is revealed. 
These suggestions are made to the management of col- 
lieries for the purpose of assisting them in producing 
better fuel. and my own experience has been that in ~ 
nearly every instance inspectors have had the co-onera- 
tion of the operators in carrying out their suggestions. 
I know for a fact, that there are instances where oper- 
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ators, particularly in West Virginia and Illinois, have 
expended large sums of money in the installation of 
improvements, such as spins antiquated wooden tip- 
_-ples by new, modern, steel structures, with picking tables, 
_shaker screens, loading booms, etc., on the suggestion of 
_ inspectors. In other instances, operators, following the 
suggestions of inspectors, have extended chutes leading 
from tipple to railroad cars, thereby reducing the break- 
age of the coal and the percentage of slack or fine coal 
in the process of loading for shipment. And in still 
other cases, gates have been placed in chutes to retard 
the flow of the coal into the railroad cars and also to keep 
the chutes comely filled at all times, thus further in- 
creasing the ye coal and reducing the slack. 

At other,tfmes, inspectors have offered suggestions to 
_operators,6r mine officials regarding the use of the kind 
and quantity of powder or explosive in shooting down 
the coal in order to bring about the production of a 
larger percentage of lump’coal. I have in mind, and it 
will no doubt be interesting to cite here, the case of an 
inspector who offered suggestions to an operator along 
ithis line, which were followed by the mine management, 
“with the result that the quantity of explosive used was 
reduced 331/3 per cent, the lump coal materially in- 
creased, and entire satisfaction derived, both from an 
operating and an economical standpoint—so much so, in 
fact, that the president of the mining company where 
this improvement was brought about was so impressed 
that he felt it his duty to express his thanks and appre- 
ciation to the inspector for the results obtained through 
his suggestions. 

Inspectors should be given authority to reject any coal 
at the mines that in their opinion is not up to the standard 
required by contracts or that contains an éxcessive 
amount of impurities or slack, as well as any that shows 
laxity in preparation or loading. In cases where rejec- 
tions are found continually necessary, as a final resort, 
on recommendations of inspectors, embargos should be 
placed on mines, and these embargos kept in force until 
such time as the inspectors advise their superiors that 
improvement has been made in the preparation of the coal 
to such an extent as to warrant lifting the embargo. 

It should also be the duty of inspectors while traveling 
to or returning from collieries to stop at assembling 
yards or terminals for the purpose of making inspections 
of fuel in transit, particularly such fuel as has been 
loaded and shipped from one mine during the absence 
of the inspector on visits to other mines. This is another 
means of protecting the operating department of the rail- 
road from receiving an inferior grade of fuel for loco- 
motives. When an inspector discovers coal at these f 
that is not up to the required standard, he sht 
authority to reject it on the spot, and the shipper tionid 
be required to furnish reconsignment. Notwithstanding 
the fact that inspectors may make thorough inspections 
at the source or point where coal originates as often as 
practicable, there are instances of coal of inferior quality 
being shipped, but these shipments are discovered by 
efficient inspectors at the yards or terminals and are 
rejected. To illustrate forcefully the possibility of such 
an occurrence, I can relate a case of remarkable watch- 


“2/ fulness on the part of one inspector who one day dis- 


covered and rejected eighteen cars of inferior coal that 
had been shipped to a coaling station. Had this coal 
gotten on locomotive tanks, there is no doubt that con- 
siderable loss would have been sustained and trouble in- 
curred. 

Lastly, I might add that it should be the duty of in- 
spectors at all times to insist upon it that before equip- 
ment is loaded with coal at mine tipples, all foreign sub- 
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stances, such as wood, both small and large pieces, bolts, 

nuts, or any other extraneous matter, be removed from 

railroad cars as well as mine cars; this in order to elimin- 

ate the possibility of failures on stoker equipped loco- 

motives ; for we all know the effect of that small nut or 

bolt when it is carried into the conveyor with the fuel. 
CONCLUSION 

is concluding this paper, I feel safe in saying that the 
facts I have just placed before you indicate that it would 
be highly desirable for all large consumers of fuel coal, 
and the railroads in particular, to maintain a fuel inspec- 
tion organization. An organization of this kind should 
be constituted as a separate functioning unit under the 
purchasing department of the corporation, to which it 
should be advisory, but under the direct supervision of a 
chief executive to whom the local or district fuel inspec- 
tors are responsible. Through such a body the work of 
inspection becomes centralized and concentrated, and the 
results obtained are more reliable than through haphazard 
or unorganized methods of inspection. Moreover, the 
economical benefits derived through the operation of an 
organized inspection force are apparent, because the in- 
spectors are restricted to work in specific territories and 
there is no duplication of effort; and with efficient men 
the value of an organization of this kind is also greatly 
reflected in the protection of the fuel supply. 

Naturally, the question might be asked whether an in- 
spection organization such as I have mentioned would 
be an expensive proposition to maintain. I would answer 
this by saying that on our own lines we have in operation 
a fuel inspection bureau, consisting of twelve district or 
local fuel inspectors, two chief fuel inspectors and a gen- 
eral fuel inspector, and from actual figures on record the 
average cost of inspecting our fuel coal is computed at 
less than one-tnird of a cent per ton, which would indeed 
appear to be an economical expenditure considering the 
results obtained in the important work of protecting our 
fuel supply and the saving that has actually been effected 
in eliminating poor coal from our locomotive tanks. 


Freight Terminal Improvement a Press- 
ing Necessity 


The increase in urban population in recent years, and 
the consequent growth of the complexities in the move- 
ment of freight from terminals to points of distribution 
to the consumers has created terminal problems which 
in the coming years will require extensive planning as 
well as enormous investment. In a recent article in 
“Mechanical Engineering” J. R. Bibbins, of Washington, 
D, Ciesays: 

“Tt seems evident that one of the greatest needs to- 
day is to start work upon adequate metropolitan trans- 
portation plans for our large cities and gateways, includ- 
ing all the elements of transportation. Such a survey 
immediately throws light on important points of design 
and operation such as: 


#2 Economic location of lines, breakup yards, and 

interchanges. 

Classification yards of different terminal opera- 

tions. 

Location and type of local yards and facilities. 

Basis for the comparative study of back haul and 

dead mileage with reference to the economic size 

and location of all three above points. 

5. Redistribution of belt line and terminal traffic to 
better advantage. 

6. General lines of desirable future development, 
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with possibilities of future unification, rail and 
marine, and finally 
7. Proper relation of the terminal system to the 


whole transportation and city plan. 

By 1940 we shall have in this country at least 130,- 
000,000 people, with a probable total railroad tonnage of 
4,000,000,000 tons as against 2,500,000,000° tons today. 
To meet this growth at least $10,000,000,000 more w ill 
be required for construction and expansion, and probably 
another $10,000,000,000 for renewals. 

“The main portion of this construction will go into 
terminals. 

‘During the last decade $16,000,000,000 went into 
highways and motor transport and only $4,000, 000,000 
into railroads. In the previous decade, the proportion 
was just the reverse.” 


Automatic Train Control Contracts 
Awarded 


The General Railway Signal Co. has been awarded a 
wontract for the installation of automatic train control 
of the intermittent inductive type on two locomotive divi- 
gions of the Southern Railway. One of these is located 
on the lines west, between Cincinnati and Somerset, Ky., 
and covers 80 miles of double track and 77 miles of single 
track. The seaee: installation is on the lines east be- 
tween Spencer, N. C. and Greenville, S.C. It covers 153 
miles of double trac = Both divisions are now completely 
equipped with automatic block signals ; those on lines west 
are d.c. and those on lines east are a.c. operated. 

At each signal there will be one restrictive inductor and 
one releasing inductor. Each locomotive will be equipped 
with a receiver for picking up restrictive control and an- 
other receiver for picking up releasing control. 

Between the receiving equipment on : the locomotive and 
the brake applying apparatus is a speed-distance mechan- 
ism which might be called a braking distance control 
meter in that it measures both speed and distance and 
controls the brake valve in such a manner as to auto- 
matically apply the brakes in a caution zone at a point 
far distant from the danger point when the speed is high 
and closer to the danger point as the speed decreases. 

The principal results to be secured are as follows: 

Compel the engineer to acknowledge a caution signal 
and force a reduction of speed to 20 miles per hour before 
reaching the stop signal. It will compel acknowledgment 
in order to pass a stop signal and there- 
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Actuator Applied to Engineer’s Brake Valve. 


speed is brought under this tapered limit. 

Brakes will be applied automatically at any time in a 
stop block when ihe speed exceeds 20 miles per hour 
but may be released when the speed is reduced below 
this limit. 

An audible signal begins to sound in a clear, caution 
or stop block when the speed approaches to about three 
miles per hour under the predetermined speed restriction 
and continues to sound until the speed is reduced to three 
miles per hour under the limit imposed. The purpose of 
the audible signal is to notify the engineer that he is 
approaching the predetermined speed, and to enable him 
to operate his train very close to the speed limit by the 
usual method of hand braking without the necessity of 
an automatic application. 

The clear set up in passing out of automatic train con- 
trol territory is brought about by operation of an acknowl- 
edging contactor. The set up when the train returns 
to automatic control territory is entirely. automatic. 


after enforce a speed restriction of 20 
miles per hour until a signal giving a 
clear indication is reached. 

Brakes will be applied automatically 
and remain applied until the train comes 
to a complete stop in case the engineer 
fails to acknowledge a caution or stop 
signal. 

Brakes will be applied automatically 
at any time in a clear block when the 
speed exceeds 68 miles. per hour for 
passenger trains and 38 miles per hour 
for freight trains. Brakes may, how- 
ever, be released as soon as the train is 
brought under these restricted speeds. 

Brakes will be applied automatically 
at any time in a caution block when the 
speed exceeds the gradually decreasing 
limit imposed by the speed control me- 


chanism but may be released when the 
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Fixed speed restrictions are enforced on sharp curves 
and at other desired points by installing a restrictive in- 
ductor which has no choke coil nor connection with the 
signal system. 

The illustrations show the actuator applied to the engi- 
neer’s brake valve and the receiver on locomotive which is 
used for picking up the restrictive and releasing con- 
trols. 


Cuicaco & NORTHWESTERN Ry. CLOSES CONTRACT FOR 
AUTOMATIC TRAIN CONTROL 


The same copany has been awarded a contract by the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway for the installation of 
automatic train control of the continuous inductive type 
on 149 miles of double track between Boone and Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 

Control is to be of the two position continuous type 
actuated by alternating current which, controlled by the 
existing signal system, is fed into the running rails, and 
picked up by receivers on the locomotive and then am- 
plified to operate a two position control relay. 

Interposed between the control relay and the brake 
applying apparatus is a governor-cam mechanism which 
functions on the speed distance principle to gradually 
decrease the speed limit of a train passing through a 
caution zone. Automatic brake applications are made 
at a greater distance from the danger point when the 
speed is high than when it is low. The same brake 
applying apparatus and the same method of operation 
by the engineer will be used as in the intermittent in- 
ductive device. 


ATLANTIC Coast LINE Apopts INTERMITTENT INDUC- 
TION Type OF TRAIN CONTROL 


The General Railway Signal Company has also ob- 
tained a contract from the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
to install an intermittent inductive train control system 
on 124 miles, principally double track, between Rich- 
mond, Va. and Rocky Mount, N. C. This railroad had 
formerly awarded a contract to the same company for the 
installation of its intermittent electrical contact or ramp 
type of train control on this same territory, but recently 
decided to install the intermittent inductive type. The 
mechanism and operation under this installation will be 
the same as explained in connection with the installa- 
tions on the Southern Railway. 


PreEBilineseeroetiee Railroads 


A most interesting analysis of the retail price of a 10- 
cent loaf of bread, recently made by the United States 
Department of Agriculture as related in the Pennsyl- 
vania News, shows that for transporting the wheat hun- 
dreds of miles to the flour mill and the flour to the bak- 
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ery, the railroads receive about one-twelfth as much as 
the local baker and about one-third as much as the iocal 
retailer. 

The analysis shows just what makes up the cost to the 
consumer of a loaf of bread: 


The wheat-raiser for his wheat.............. lic 
The railroads for carrying wheat to the mill..... 1/3c 
The miller for turning wheat into flour........ Wc 
The railroads for carrying wheat to the bakery. .1/6c 
The baker for turning flour into bread...... 5%4-6c 


The local retailer for selling loaf to consumer. .11Ac 


~10¢ 


From the consumer’s standpoint, the combined costs 
of the local baker and local retailer are fifteen times more 
important than the costs of railroad transportation. 

If the railroads. actually transported the wheat and 
flour for nothing, the saving on the price of a 10-cent 
loaf of bread would be only one-half a cent. Inasmuch 
as reductions in cost that do not aggregate a cent would 
never reach the consumer, it might be said that bread 
would not be any cheaper if the railroads got nothing 
at all for transportation. 


Railroads Experimenting 


Esthonian 
‘“ with New Fuels 


Most of the railroads of Esthonia are state-owned and 
since the founding of the new republic, have annually 
received a considerable share of the public budget. Dur- 
ing 1919-1921 these funds were required entirely for re- 
placements and repair, following the war wastage. With 
1922, however, an extension was made on the narrow- 
gauge line from Valk to Koikula, etc., on the southeast 
frontier. Land was also appropriated for a narrow- 
gauge running north from Pernau about 20 miles to 
Joepera and serving the needs of a State peat enterprise. 
The state narrow-gauge line, running along the coast 
as a branch to Massiaru from Riisselja on the Pernau- 
Valk line, was opened to traffic early in 1923. Service 
on the Reval-Petrograd line has been facilitated by the 
completion in 1923 of a steel railroad bridge over the 
Narova river at Narva, replacing the old bridge destroyed 
during the war of Esthonian independence. 

As all coal used in Esthonia must be imported, the 
railways have had to economize by using oil shale, peat, 
and wood for fuel in addition to the coal and coke, relative 
quantities being in the order named. In an effort to 
patronize local industries, the railway administration in 
1922 made more extended tests of oil shale as a direct 
boiler fuel. The large ash residue made the results less 
successful than had been hoped, but after further experi- 
ment the railway administration in 1923 adopted oil shale 
as fuel for all switch engines and for 15 freight loco- 
motives. Tests of peat as locomotive fuel in 1923 were 
said to be satisfactory enough to warrant the administra- 
tion in ordering a quantity for.freight-locomotive fuel 
on the test lines Reval-Hapsal and Reval-Tapa (section 
of Reval-Narva line). 


Public Address System for Personal 
Relations Work 


The Western Electric Co. recently conducted at its 
works at Hawthorne, Chicago, a demonstration of 
an electric “public address” system, which hereafter 
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will be available for similar purposes elsewhere. The 
apparatus enabled an audience of 35,000 employees 
to listen to an address by an executive of the com- 
pany, at a single noon-day meeting. The idea has 
importance in view of the pressing interest of today 
in industrial relationships; the possibilities for bring- 
ing large groups of employees together with their 
employers, are almost unlimited. The recent occa- 
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sion was the dedication of the first permanent installa- 
tion of the “public address” system, when Charles 
G. DuBois, president of the company, talked to his 
employees. Microphones before the speaker picked 
up his words, which were then amplified and pro- 
jected through large horns mounted in convenient 
places. His voice, still as natural as if it were just 
from his lips, reached even the outskirts of the throng. 


Current Standards in High Class Passenger Trains 


age ibis 
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The Los Angeles Limited, Union Pacific 
System 


Schedule—Daily from Chicago for Los Angeles via C. & 
N.W.-U. P. 


Car Equipment—The equipment consists of the latest 
type of all-steel cars as follows: Chicago to Los An- 
geles: Baggage car; dining car, serving all meals; 
standard sleeper, 12 sections, drawing room; standard 
sleeper, 2 drawing rooms, 7 compartments; composite 
observation car with barber, valet and bath; Chicago to 
Pasadena: Standard sleeper, 12 sections, drawing 
room; Chicago to Salt Lake City: Standard sleeper, 
10 sections, drawing room, 2 compartments (during 
Yellowstone Park season, approximately June 17 to 
September 20, this car operates through from Chicago 
to West Yellowstone, via Salt Lake City) ; Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul. to Los Angeles: Standard sleeper, 10 
sections, drawing room, 2 compartments (from C. & N. 
W. Lines No. 1-10-201 Minneapolis to Omaha, con- 
necting with main train at Omaha); Omaha to Los 
Angeles: Standard sleeper, 10 sections, drawing room, 
Z compartments; Denver to Los Angeles: Standard 
sleeper, 12 sections, drawing room (from No. 109 
Denver to Cheyenne, connecting with main train at 
Cheyenne) ; Ogden to Los Angeles: Postal car. 


Passenger Locomotive—The 7000 mountain type loco- 
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motive is used. Diameter of cylinders, 29 in.; stroke, 

28 in.; diameter of driving wheels, 73 in.; boiler pres- 

sure, 200 lbs.; firebox, 126 by 96 in.; driving wheel 

base, 19 ft. 6 in.; engine wheel base, 41 ft. 3 in.; 
engine and tender wheel base, 79 ft. 11% in.; weight 
of engine, 348,000 lbs.; weight of tender, 242,100 Ibs. ; 
total weight engine and tender, 590,100 lIbs.; tractive 
power, 54,838 -Ibs.; total length of engine and tender, 

90 ft: 6: in. 

Heating—Vapor system. Provision is made in each com- 
partment and drawing room for individual control of 
the vapor heat and electric fans to suit the comfort of 
the occupants. 

Lighting—Electric lighting system throughout. Each car 
is equipped with axle lighting device. 

The route of the Los Angeles Limited is via Chicago 
& Northwestern Ry., from Chicago to Omaha, across the 
agricultural states of Illinois and Iowa; Union Pacific 
System from Omaha to Los Angeles. From Omaha the 
route follows in general the historic old Overland Trail 
across the great plains of Nebraska and eastern Wyom- 
ing, through a wonderfully scenic region of the Rockies. 
It traverses southwestern Utah, threads the impressive 
canyons of southern Nevada, and enters California at 
Calada. Crossing the majestic Sierras it descends quickly 
to the semi-tropical orange belt of southern California 
through which it passes to Los Angeles. With the excep- 
tion of a few miles through the Wasatch range in north- 
eastern Utah, the line is double tracked the entire distance 
from Chicago to Salt Lake City. It is ballasted to extraor- 
dinary smoothness and protected all the way by auto- 
matic electric safety signals. 
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; __ Amproved. Equipment and Appliances — New Devices — Products of the 
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* Manufacturers  — 


Labor Saving Ideas —_ 


Short Cuts to Economy 


“~~ Gontributed Items of Interest to the Practical Man 


A 100-Foot Péttable Com- 
pressor 


The new 100-ft. Chicago Pneumatic 
gasoline-engine driven portable a/r 
compressor now available fills the 
much-wanted requirement for a com- 
pressed air unit handling one rock drill. 
This compressor will also operate two 
concrete busters or two clay diggers; 
two riveting or calking hammers or 
four backfill tampers. 

The compressor is of the vertical, 
single-acting duplex type equipped with 
simplate inlet and discharge valves. 
The CP differential unloader regulate 
the air supply and the auto-pneumatic 
throttle provides additional fuel econ- 
omy by slowing the engine to idling 
speed during the unloaded periods and 
speeding it up again just before the 
‘load is resumed. Splash lubrication is 
used and a small pump, gear-driven 
from the crank-shaft, maintains a con- 
stant level of oil in the connecting-rod 
splash-trough and supplies oil to the 
main bearings. Glass inserts, in the 
removable doors of the crank-case, are 
convenient for the inspection at all 
times of the lubrication system. 

A flexible coupling, which can be 
quickly disconnected for starting, when 
desired, connects the compressor di- 


10-Ton Crawling Tractor Crane Embodying New Engineering Features. 


rectly to a heavy-duty four-cylinder 
gasoline engine. Both engine and com- 
pressor are thoroughly cooled by a 
large capacity radiator, built in sections 
and protected against damage by seven 
vertical bars. A cast-steel deck pro- 
vides a common base for engine, com- 
pressor and air receiver. The gasoline 


Gasoline Engine Driven 100-Ft. Portable Air Compressor, 


tank is carried in a separate section of 
the tool-box which may be locked. 

The complete unit is supplied in the 
regular steel-wheel or  rubber-tired 
portable model, the rubber-tired trailer 
type or mounted on a 1-ton Ford truck 
chassis. 


A New 10-Ton Crawling 
Tractor Crane 


The Industrial Works, Bay City, who 
recently designed and built several 200- 
ton locomotive cranes, now offer a new 
type at the other end of the scale. This 
is a 10-ton crawling tractor crane em- 
bodying many new engineering features 
and known as type “D”, 


One of the most important features 
is the independent control of the travei- 
ing, slewing and hoisting motions. 
These motions may be utilized in a va- 
riety of combinations which are said 
to result in a greatly increased speed 
and efficiency of operation. For in- 
stance, the hoisting and slewing mo- 
tions may be combined in bucket work 
for operation at high speed and when 
traveling, the boom may be swung in 
any direction to clear obstructions. 
Slewing in either direction is accom- 
plished without reversing the engine by 
means of a double friction clutch and 
a train of bevel and spur gears. A slew- 
ing brake holds the boom securely with 
a suspended load in any position. When 
operating on uneven ground, this brake 
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eliminates any possibility of sudden ro- 
tation with its usual disastrous results. 
The vertical slewing shaft is located ac- 
cessibly at the front of the crane close 
to the base of the boom, and since the 
power is transmitted at this point, there 
is mo great slewing stress carried 
through the revolving frame. 

The entire upper works rests on a 
rotating steel base, which insures rigid- 


ity and perfect alignment. This base 
rotates on four conical steel rollers 


which are easily accessible and which 
may be taken out without removing 
any. of the parts or jacking up the 
crane. Heavy steel side frames which 
carry the shaft bearings are bolted to 
this rotating beds. These bearings are 
arranged on the outside of the frames 
so that any shaft may be easily re- 
moved without displacement of other 
parts. 

The crane has two travelling speeds 


and reversal of direction is accom- 
plished by reversing the engine. Steer- 
ing while propelling is accurately 


accomplished from the operator’s plat- 
form through friction clutches and 
brakes controlling each tractor belt. 
Either belt may drive, coast or be held 
by brake in any degree to negotiate as 
sharp or wide a turn as desired.’ ‘This 
propelling and steering mechanism is 
one of the exclusive features of. this 
type “D” crane... It enables the opera- 
tor to propel and steer the crane in- 
dependently of all other motions with 
the boom in any direction. It is espe- 
cially powerful enabling the crane to 
travel up steep grades and over rough 
ground. Propelling up an incline skid- 
way onto a flat car for transportation 
is very easily done. Other exclulsive 
features are the automatic double hoist- 
ing drums which provide automatic con- 
trol of the bucket during operation. 
Both drums provide enough rope pull 
as required for dragline and hoisting 
purposes. The feature of hoisting the 
bucket open on the auxiliary drum 
greatly increases the output of the 
crane and makes operation much 
simpler. A radius varying appliance 
consisting of bronze worm, worm wheel 
and drum, and controlled by friction 
clutches and semi-automatic — brake, 
raises or lowers the boom when loaded 
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Tractor in 


to itS Maximum }capacity. Levers 
actuating all motions are conveniently 
placed in two rows in front and along- 
side of the operator’s platform which 
is located on the right hand side with 
a full view of the work being done. 
The new Industrial is built for either 


steam, electric or gasoline power. It is 
extremely versatile, operating with 
clamshell or draglline bucket, electro- 


magnet, hook and block or grapple. It 
is readily convertible into a shovel or 
a pile driver. 


Rubber Tired and Weighted 
Wheels Aid Traction 


Rubber tired wheels for trucks, trac- 
tors and trailers have achieved con- 
siderable popularity on account of the 
fact that they provide a great deal more 
traction and are also an aid to main- 
tenance in the prevention of constant 
jar and sudden shocks to the equipment. 
The Whitehead & Kales Co.,. Detroit, 
Mich., is manufacturing a complete line 
of rubber tired wheels for haulage 
equipment, in both the solid and pneu- 
matic type, and claims several advan- 
tages for their product. 

The solid rubber tired wheels manu- 
factured by this company are. cast 
hollow so that the largest saving pos- 


Tractor in Terminal Service, Equipped With Rubber Tired and Weighted Wheels, 
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Yard Service, Equipped With Rubber Tired and Weighted Wheels. 


sible may be made in handling and 
transportation charges. As traction on 
hard surfaces depends on weight, hand 
hole covers have been provided in the 
rear wheels through which they can be 
loaded according to any particular re- 
quirement. For this purpose the manu- 
facturer recommends steel slug borings 
obtainable from any local structural 
steel plant or machine shop. These rear 
wheels empty weigh 490 lbs. Loaded 
with borings the weight can be in- 
creased to over 1,100 lbs. Extension 
weights may also be added if it is de- 
sired to increase the draw bar pull. 


Two-Wheel, 6-In. Electric Bench Grinder. 


Electric Bench Grinder 


A two-wheel, six-inch electric bench 
grinder. is the latest addition to this 
class of equipment. by the Hisey-Wolf 

Cincinnati, Ohio. The design of 


’ this new type grinder ‘is similar to that 


of other ball bearing grinders manu- 
factured by the Hisey-Wolf company, 
but is intended for use in very light 
grinding operations only. 

It is designated as type 2WD: 


-operated by a % h.p. motor which gives 


a speed of 3,400 r.p.m., without. any 
load. The size of the. wheels is 6 by 
3g in. and the distance bétween’ wheel 
centers is 117 in. The base measures 
914 by 1034 in. and the height of the 
machine from the bottom of the base 
to the center of the spindle measures 
8 in. 

The motor switch is Sh AS ae 
mounted and protected in the base. 
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News of the Railways and the Equipment Market 


Events of the Transportation Industry — Opinion and Comment — Railroad 


Finance 


Railway Accounting Officers 
Association to Meet 
Next Week 


The Railway Accounting Officers 
Association will hold its 36th annual 
meeting at the Fairmont Hotel, San 
Francisco, Cal., July 8 to July 11. 


Possibly no previous meeting of the 
association has had so many and such 
important subjects up for discussion 
as this one. ‘Many interesting papers 
will be presented and the discussion 
should bring forth much of value, not 
only with relation to the accounting 
department, but to all other depart- 
ments of the railways as well. 


The following program has been out- 
lined: 


TueEspay, JULy 8 


Meetings of the principal committees, 
to which all members of the associa- 
tion are invited for the purpose of dis- 
cussing with the committees the va- 
rious subjects on which they have re- 
ported. : 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 9 


1. Determination of a quorum. 

2. Invocation. 

3. Memorials to deceased members. 

4. Fixing time and location of next 
meeting. 

5. Reading of addresses. 

6. Reading minutes of last meet- 
ing. 

7. Report of executive committee. 

8. Report of committee on general 
accounts. 

9. Report of committee on freight 
accounts. 


TuHurspAY, Juty 10 


10. Report of committee on freight 
accounts. 

11. Report of committee on passen- 
ger accounts. 

12. Report of committee on disburse- 
ment accounts. 


Fripay, Jury 11 


13. Report of committee on disburse- 
ment accounts. 

14. Report of committee on over- 
charge and agency relief claim 
rules. } 

15. Report of committee on terminal 
companies’ accounts. 

16. Report of committee on valua- 
tion accounting. 

“17. Report of committee on statistics. 

‘18..Committee for conference with 


Railway Treasury Officers Asso- 
ciation. 

19. Report of committee for confer- 
ence with division V, mechanical, 
American Railway Association. 

20. Report of committee for confer- 
ence with American Association 
of Passenger Traffic Officers. 

21. Report of committee to attend 
convention of the National Asso- 

. ciation of Railway and _ Public 
Utility Commissioners. 

22. Unfinished business. 

23. Election of officers and _ three 
members of the executive com- 
mittee. 

Retiring president, A. J. County. 
Retiring first vice-president, E. 


M.- Thomas. 

Retiring second vice-president, W. 
C. “Wishart. 

Retiring secretary, E. R. Wood- 
son. 


Holdover members of the execu- 
tive committee, A. J. County, 
acs Scott. MMe bhooas2W.; 
C. Wishart, G. E. Bissonnet, 
G. J. Bunting, W. C. Carrick. 

Retiring members of the execu- 
tive committee, J. J. Ekin, H. 
T. Evans, W. B. McKinstry, 
E. A. Stockton; but under the 
Constitution, only three mem- 
bers are to be elected for two- 
year term. 

24. New business. 
_ 25. Adjournment. 


More Cc. N. R. Branch Line Bills Be- 
fore Canadian Parliament. 


Ten more Canadian National Rys. 
branch line bills have been passed by 
the senate committee of the Canadian 
house of parliament, bringing the num- 


ber of these bills that have been re-’ 


ported from the senate committee to 
21, of a total of 26. The ten lines in- 
volved are: Cowichan bay line on Van- 
couver island, from mile 47 to mile 100, 
Vancouver Island; Hanna to Warden, 
in Alberta; from Loverna to Westerly, 
in Alberta; from Lloydminster, north- 
westerly, in Saskatchewan; Dunblane 
to Mawer, Sask.; Radville to Fife Lake, 
Sask.; Victoria Beach to Pine Falls, in 
Manitoba; Lockeport Station to Locke- 
port, Nova Scotia; China Clay branch 
to St. Remi d’Amherst, in Quebec. Bills 
covering the following lines were held 
for further consideration: The Kelving- 
ton line in Saskatchewan; the Melfort 
line, in Saskatchewan, and the Rous- 
seau to Laurent line, in Quebec. 


— Among the Railway Supply People — Gonstruction: Items 


Improvements ard Betterments — Equipment Purchases 


Committee on Freight Claim 
Prevention Plans Perish- 
able Service Campaign 


For the year 1923 there was charged 
to the loss and damage account, as an 
outcome of losses and damages to per- 
ishable commodities, (excluding live 
stock) following amounts: 


Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 


WRITER, Se ene hig Soe ik ore, ae $10,098,402 
resi Veatsiars b> (bl a 

Poultry, Game Fish.... 1,665,379 

| gD fsafed am romp Pee lei a caninh tae 611,620 
Butter, Cheese and Dairy 

IPEOCIEESI is ae ee ee et 349,017 

oy Aaa ee Re $12,724,418 


This represents more than one-fourth 
of all loss and damage. 


The Committee on Freight Claim 
Prevention of the American Railway 
Association feels that the seriousness 
of the problem, as evidenced by the 
amount of money involved, warrants 
special consideration of the subject on 
the part of each and everyone in- 
volved in the handling of such commo- 
dities. With that object in view, it has 
requested that for the months of July 
and August, 1924, a concerted “drive” 
be made for the reduction of losses 
and damages to these commodities. 

Believing that education and super- 
vision are the two necessary essentials 
for the successful accomplishment of 
desired results, the committee suggests: 


FIRST 


That circular No. 20, and supple- 
ments thereto, of the National Perish- 
able Freight Committee, containing 
“Code Rules for Handling Perishable 
Freight,” be used as the basis for a 
study of the things necessary to be 
done to fully protect the interest of 
carriers and shippers in the handling 
of perishable commodities. This cir- 
cular should be in the hands of all 
supervising officers and arrangements 
made for a careful study of the pro- 
visions therein, in order that employ- 
ees of all classes actually engaged in 
the handling of perishables can be prop- 
erly instructed as to their duties in 
connection therewith. 


Rule No. 1 of the circular outlines 
what commodities are perishable and, 
further, designates what protection 
against heat or cold is needed. 


Rules 2, 3, 4 and 5 give a description 
of the various cars needed for service. 
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Rule 6 outlines “Articles Not to be 
Loaded” in such cars. 


Rule 7 gives information as to “Pre- 
paration of Cars.” 


There are 54 Rules in the circular 
outlining, in detail, instructions for 
Loading, Inspection, Protection, Way- 
billing, Refrgeration, Ventilation, Heat- 
ing, Transferring, Keeping of Record, 
GUC. 


It is the view of this committee that 
at every terminal where committees 
are organized this circular should be 
made the subject of discussion at meet- 
ings, until the rules and regulations 
are clearly understood. 


As is well known, transportation car- 
riers are not insurers of perishable 
commodities, the liabilits for loss or 
damage being based upon negligence 
in service. It is of vital importance, 
therefore, that all supervising officers 
and employees, as a whole, should have 
a clear and uniform undeistanding as 
to what is necessary to fully protect 
the interests of both shipper and car- 
rier. 


As a further aid in the problem, Per- 
ishable Protective Tariff No. 2 and 
supplements thereto, issued also by the 
National Perishable Freight Committee, 
contain other items of value. 


In all campaigns for prevention of 
loss and damage, it is recognized that 
the first principle involved is to “Start 
the Freight Right.” ‘Rule 405 of above 
tariff outlines just what declarations 
should be made by shipper for protec- 
tion of his commodities in transit. Ob- 
servations have shown that the fail- 
ure to observe this rule has been a 
source of much worry and expense to 
intermediate lines in being forced to 
“ouess’ at service desired. 


SECOND 


After employees have been properly 
educated as to the handling of per- 
ishables, their work is “all for naught” 
if a proper record is not maintained 
as to what was dor. in connection with 
each consignment. Too much stress 
cannot be placed upon the importance 
of record. 


The committee is aware that many 
carriers have special perishable freight 
departments which are giving this sub- 
ject continued study, but the great 
majority of lines are not so organized 
and it is urged that all join with us 
in starting this campaign for an ex- 
tensive and intensive study of the prob- 
lem in question. 


Bulletins, touching upon appropriate 
phases of the problem, will be issued 
during the 60-day period and construc- 
tive suggestions or criticisms, in con- 
nection therewith, are invited. 

The campaign slogan is to be: “Cut 
loss and damage in half—it can be 
done.” 


New Freight Cars Installed, 11,364. 


Class I railroads during the month 
of May installed 11,364 freight cars 
and 153 locomotives, according to re- 


last year. 
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ports filed today by the carriers with 
the car service division of the American 
Railway Association. During the 
month of April, 9,539 cars and 97 loco- 
motives were placed in service. Of the 
freight cars installed during the month 
of May, box cars totaled 3,521; coal 
cars totaled 3,141 and refrigerator cars 
2,391. Freight cars placed in service 
during the first five months this year 
—that is. from January 1 to June 1— 
totaled 58,555 compared with 61,809 in- 
stalled during the corresponding period 
Of the total number placed 
in service during that period in. 1924, 
box cars totaled 26,829; coal cars 18,822 
and refrigerator cars 4,937. Freight 
cars on order June 1 totaled 61,256, 
of which box cars numbered 29,995; coal 
cars 15,289 and refrigerator cars 6,257. 
On June 1, 1923, Class I railroads had 
on order 107,079 freight cars which 
included 45,709 kox cars; 43,113 coal 
cars and 13,237 refrigerator cars. Re- 
ports also showed 911 locomotives in- 
stalled in service during the first five 
months this year compared with 1,697 
during the corresponding period in 
1923. Locomotives on order on June 
1 this year totaled 447 compared with 
2,041 on the same date last year. 


Chamber of Commerce Refer- 
endum Shows Decisive Sen- 
timent in Favor of Con- 
structive Rail Policies 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has just announced the 
results of its referendum on transpor- 
tation submitted to 641 local organiza- 
tions in 47 states. The record shows 
23,214%4 votes in favor of the recom- 
mendations of the special committee 
on transportation, and 4,191%4 votes 
opposed. Last autumn the special 
committee on transportation of the 
Chamber presented to the board of 
directors recommendations to govern 
a national policy toward rail trans- 
portation. These propositions, which 
were fully set forth in the Railway 
Review, at the time, were submitted 
to referendum vote on March 22, 1924, 
and the ballots was closed on May 
6. It is these results that have just 
made public. In explanation of the 
referendum the Chamber of Commerce 
says: “The purpose of the referendum 
is to ascertain the opinion of the com- 
mercial organizations of the country, 
not to secure the approval of the rec- 
ommendations voiced in the report.” 
The proposition submitted and the 
votes recorded on each proposition 
were as follows: 


No. 1. In favor, 189614; opposed 87%. 
—The committee recommends that the 
national transportation policy should 
aim at development and maintenance 
of an adequate system of rail, water 
and highway transportation with full 
cooperative service of all agencies that 
will contribute to economy and effi- 
ciency. 

No. 2. In favor, 1875; opposed, 120. 
-—The committee recommends that the 
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important principles of the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920 should be continued 
without change until there has been 
further experience. 


No. 3. In favor, 1444; opposed, 504. 
—The committee recommends that the 
principle of recapture of a fair pro- 
portion of excess railroad earnings 
should be maintained in the public in- 
tcrest as essential to the rule of rate 
making. ; 

No. 4. In favor, 1,495%4; opposed, 
4701%4.—The committee recommends 
supplementary legislation in harmony 
with the general principles of the 
Transportation Act to facilitate consoli- 
dation by voluntary action subject to 
the approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


No. 5. In favor, 17084; opposed 272%. 
—The committee rec»mmends that the 
policy of connecting and co-ordinating 
terminal facilities, with provisions for 
joint use prescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, be applied as 
rapidly as practicable. 


No. 6. In favor 192114; opposed, 67%. 
—The committee recommends that, in 
place of any attempt to deal with rates 
and other problems of regulation of 
common carriers through legislation— 
necessarily inelastic—such problems be 
handled by properly constituted federal! 
and state administrative agencies. 


No. 7. In favor, 1709; opposed, 232. 
—The committee recommends that in- 
stead of any attempt at general reduc- 
tion at the present time the existing 
administrative agencies, under their 
established methods and with all pos- 
sible dispatch consistent with proper 
study and investigation, proceed with 
readjustment of relative freight rates. 


No. 8 {n favor, 1743; opposed, 249. 
—The vommittee recommends that 
congress should direct the army en- 
gineers to make a comprehensive sur- 
vey and present a definite plan and 
schedule of priorities for waterway de- 
velopment. 


No. 9. In favor, 1440; opposed, 482. 
—The committee recommends that, to 
determine more fully the possibilities 
of inland waterway transport under 
private operation and thus enable the 
government the sooner to dispose of 
the lines, the secretary of war be given 
authority and funds to continue opera- 
tion of the barge lines on the Missis- 
sippi and Warrior rivers in accordance 
with good commercial practice. 


No. 10. In favor, 175314; opposed, 
1991%4.—The committee recommends 
that waterways” service, including 


through rail-and-water routes and rates 
with suitable divisions of rates between 
the two types of carrier, be facilitated 
by public and private agencies wher- . 
ever economically warranted and in the 
public interest. 


No. 11. In favor, 149214; opposed, 
4701%4.—The committee recommends 
that optional store-door collection and 
delivery with reasonable and separately 
itemized trucking charges in the pub- 
lished tariffs be established as rapidly 
as practicable by agreement between 
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carriers and shippers, beginning at the 
centers of greatest congestion. 


No. 12. In favor, 162914; opposed, 
318%4.—The committee recommends 
that wherever experience indicates that 
it will be in the public interest, regu- 
latory bodies should facilitate the util- 
ization of motor transport to replace 
uneconomical forms of rail service, to 
relieve yard and terminal congestion, 
and to extend existing steam and elec- 
tric railway services. 


No. 13. In favor, 177814; .opposed, 
204%.—The committee recommends 
that the rates and services of motor 
common carriers, both freight and pas- 
senger, should be subject to regula- 
tion by the state and federal commis- 
sions which have jurisdiction over the 
operation of other common carriers 
having particularly in view insuring 
to the public adequate, economical and 
continuous service. 


No. 14. In favor, 13261%4; opposed, 
5121%4—The committee recommends 


that in addition to bearing an equitable 
share of the general tax burden, the 
road users should pay the entire cost 


of maintenance of improved highways - 


through special taxes levied against 
them, such special taxes being applied 
exclusively to that purpose. 


Three Coaches Derailed on C. G. W. 
‘Near Parnell, Mo. 


The last three coaches of Chicago 
Great Western R. R. passenger train 
No. 1 were derailed near Parnell, Mo., 
on June 29. The brakeman was killed 
and the conductor dangerously injured. 
A defective rail is believed to have 
caused the derailment. 


Northwestern Prospects Bright, Say 
Railway Presidents. 


A successful future for the railways 
of the northwest, providing they are 
given a chance to develop, is predicted 
by President Budd, of the Great North- 
ern Ry., and Chairman Howard El- 
liott, of the Northern Pacific Ry. Presi- 
dent Holden, of the Chicago Burling- 
ton & Quincy R. R. is also hopefw 
as to the prospects. Commenting on 
the situation, Mr. Budd said: “Agri- 
culture in the northwest is recovering 
from the most serious phase of its 
depression and is getting onto a more 
stable basis. Unless excessive and hos- 
tile government regulation shall make 
the private ownership and operation of 
railroads gcnerally impossible, the 


Great Northern may face the future . 


with confidence of a great improvement 
in its earning power until it again at- 
tains the prosperous position it en- 
joyed before the war.” Mr. Elliott 
stated, in part: “The northwest will go 
on growing and expanding, and the 
Northern Pacific, as the oldes: and 
best-placed railroad for handling peo- 
ple and property in that great em 
pire, will share in that growth and in 
a few yerrs show a better carning 
power than has been the case since 
federal control. And I have enough 
faith in the common sense, genius and 
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fairness of the American people, ».!.er 
they understand the facts, to believe 
that, ultimately, economic adjustments 
will be worked out that will be fairer 
to all than those that now exist.” Mr. 
Holden: remarked: “In the past two 
weeks there has been some resumption 
in traffic on the northwestern lines 
and prospects indicate a_ substantial 
business, which would increase grad- 
ually from now on.” 


Regular Coast to Coast Air Mail Serv- 
ice Begun. 


On July 1, the first regular trans- 
continental air service was’ begun. 
Sixty planes have been alloted to this 
service for regular use and 20 more 
will be held in reserve. The elapsed 
time for the westbound trip will be 
34 hours and 45 minutes and for the 
eastbound trip 32 hours and five min- 
utes. Approximately one-third of the 
distance is illuminated for night flying, 
with 500,000,000 candle power beacons, 
whose rays penetrate 150 miles. Inter- 
mittent gas flares are also used. The 
planes used in this service are De Havi- 
land biplanes, with 400 horsepower Lib- 
erty motors and a capacity of 500 lbs. of 
mail. Changes of planes will be made 
at Cleveland, Chicago, Cheyenne, Salt 
Lake City and Reno. As an example 
of the rates to be effective, the charge 
is eight cents an ounce from New 
York to Chicago; 16 cents to Chey- 
enne, Wyo., and 24 cents to San Fran- 
cisco. 


Radio Declared a Success on Canadian 
National. 


According to W. D. Robb, vice-presi- 
dent of the Canadian National Rys., the 
radio sets installed on the transconti- 
nental and other trains of those lines 
have proved to be a decided success. 
Thousands of commendatory letters 
have been received. Broadcasting sta- 
tions are now located at Montreal, Ot- 
tawa, Toronto and Winnipeg and other 
stations are to be established at Van- 
covers BB. f, and’ Moncton; Ne. B: 
Thirteen observation cars, as well as 


all the railway hotels, have been 
equipped with receiving sets. 
Pan-American Railway Committee 


Holds First Meeting. 


The Pan-American Railway com- 
mittee held its first meeting in Wash- 
ington on June 30. The committee 
was formed for the purpose of encour- 
aging and aiding in the completion ot 
the missing links of an all-rail route 
from Buenos Aires, Argentina, to New 
York, and is composed of representa- 
tives of the United States, Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile and Mexico. The meer- 
ing undertook plans of organization 
and outlined plans for future work. 
Seven thousand miles of the total of 
ten thousand miles of railway between 
New York and Buenos Aires is com- 
pleted. The various nations in which 
the gaps in the line are located will 
be urged to proceed with the work as 
speedily as possible. The committee 
consists of Charles M. Pepper, Verne 
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L. Havens and Minor C. Keith for the 
United States; Juan A. Briano, for 
Argentina; Santiago M. Vicuna, of 
Brazil and Francisco P. de Hoyos, ot 
Mexico. 


Panama Canal Cargoes in Excess of 
10,000 Tons During May. 


During the month of May, 1924, 60 
vessels carrying 10,000 or more tons of 
cargo transited the Canal. Fifty-seven 
were from the Pacific to the Atlantic, 
and three from Atlantic to Pacific. 
Forty-eight of the 60 were tankships 
carrying mineral oils. In addition to 
these, the Resolute, of 13,028 tons, and 
the. Samaria, of 15,675. net tons, Pan- 
ama Canal measurement, passed from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic, without car- 
go, carrying tourists on a trip around 
the world. During the month there 
were 417 total commercial transits of 
the Canal, of which 65 were in ballast, 
leaving 352 laden vessels. Of the 352 
laden vessels making the transit over 
1 in 6 carried more than 10,000 tons. 
The average cargo carried during the 
month by all vessels was 5,645 tons, and 
the average for laden vessels only was 


6,688 tons. 


No Action Taken on P. R. R. Lease of 
N. & W. 


The anticipated action on the pro- 
posed lease of the Norfolk & Western 
by the Pennsylvania R. R., which was 
looked for at the last meeting of the 
boards of directors of these two com- 
panies, failed to materialize and no ac- 
tion was taken, tending toward a con- 
summation of the lease. In answer to 
inquiries, President Needles of the N. 
& W. authorized the following state- 
ment: “The Pennsylvania Railroad 
committee has not so far. submitted any 
definite basis for leasing the Norfolk 
& Western Railway and therefore no 
action has been taken by our commit- 
tees” 


Canadian Car Loading Again Shows 
Increase. 


Car loading in Canada during the 
week ended June 21, increased 1,414 
cars, 653 cars in the eastern division 
and 761 in the western division. In 
the eastein division merchandise load- 
ing was increased by 443 cars and coal 
by 300 cars. In the western division 
grain loading was increased by 544 cars, 
other forest products by 206 cars and 
miscellaneous freight by 264 cars. Com- 
pared with the corresponding week last 
year car loading was heavier by 3,669 
cars or 6.6 per cent. 


Railways Send Relief Trains to De- 
vastated Ohio Districts. 


Following on the heels of the tornado 
almost, the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
and the New York Chicago & St. Louis 
Ry., rushed relief trains to the scenes 
of devastation, carrying medical aid 
and supplies of all kind. A B. & O. 
special train, run from Chicago,. IIL, 
to Lorain, Ohio, made record time be- 
tween the two cities. The distance 


from Chicago to Willard, Ohio, 287 
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miles, was covered in five hours and 
20 minutes; the run from Willard to 
Lorain was made at mile-a-minute 
speed. 


Serious Wreck on Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy R. R. 

While one of the Chicago Burling- 
ton & Quincy R. R. passenger trains 
was standing at the station at Buda, 
Ill., on June 30, a mail train, traveling 
at high speed, collided with its rear 
end. Six people were instantly killed 
and many injured. John H. Dunlap, 
secretary of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, was among those hurt. 


Postoffice to Provide Gas Masks for 


Railway Mail Clerks. 


AS’@ result of the recent sensational 
mail-robbery near Chicago, during the 
coursé of which the clerks were forced 
to open the doors of the cars by the 
robbers blowing gas through the ven- 
tilators, the postoffice department has 
decided to furnish all railway mail 
clerks with gas: masks. The acting 
postmaster general has taken up with 
the war department, the question of 
equipping all postal cars with a suffi- 
cient supply. 


Railways Do Good Work in Colorado 
Grade Crossing Elimination. 


According to the report, for the year 
1923, of the state highway department, 
of Colorado, during the year a total 
of 23 railway grade crossings were 


These five young women, 
Railways, Montreal Offices, 


ways have more men 
organization in Canada. 


members of No. 1 Ladies’ First Aid Team, 
recently won the Lady Drummond ‘Trophy, 
Championship of Canada in First Aid and Home Nursing. 
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eliminated in that state. Of these, 16 
were on main lines, six on branch lines 
and one on a narrow-gauge line. A 
remarkable feature is that these cross- 
ings were all eliminated by simple 
changes in the alignment of the high- 
ways and without undue bridging and 
tunneling. 


Rehabilitation of Polish Railways. 


Rolling stock on Polish state lines, ac- 
cording to a report by the Ministry 
of railways, made the following ad- 
vances in number during the four years 
ended January 1, 1924: Locomotives, 
from 2,795 to 4,593; passenger cars, 
from 6,475 to 11,735; freight cars, from 
63,206 to 129,722. The temporary rail- 
way agreement concluded between Po- 
land and Latvia on February 8, 1923, 
covering mostly matters relating to 
transit traffic and to the transfer of 
goods at the border station at Zemgale, 
has been extended until August 1, 1924. 
A French-English syndicate, formed 
in connection with the project of build- 
ing a railroad line to connect the Dom- 
brova and Polish Silesian districts with 
other Polish industrial centers and with 
the eastern Poland territories, has been 
granted a concession to build two lines, 
one from Silesia to Rovno and one 
from Silesia to Danzig, French par- 
ticipation is represented by the Societe 
Generale d’Entreprises and by L’Union 
Francaise de Credit a i’Industrie, as 
well-as by several banks; the chief Eng- 
lish concern interested is the Arm- 
strong Co. 


e 
| 


Canadian National 
emblematic of the 
The Canadian National Rail- 


and women taking instruction in First Aid Work than any other 
Already more than 4,000 have been enrolled in the classes, 
the work is being highly organized from coast to coast. 


and 
It is the aim of the Company 


to have employees on every train, in every shop and yard, capable of rendering First Ai'd 


efficiently whenever the occasion demands. 
right are: Misses May Neate; Olive Doody; 
Isabelle Tarleton. 


The names of the winning team from left to 


Robina Moodie; captain, Sarah N. James and 
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Sand House Column 


DoiLies ON DRILL PRESSES. 


‘Henry Ford believes in neatness on 
his D. T. & I. R. R. No longer-may 
the brawny shopmen_ reveal _ their 
brawny chests and arms through their 
frayed and tattered overalls as they 
make their way to the railway shops. 
No, sir! A thousand nos. Each boiler- 
maker, each blacksmith, each shop em- 
ployee, in fact, must wear a neat and 
natty suit, with bell-bottomed trousers 
and a belt in the back, to and from 
his daily toil, and any of his hair that 
may be showing must be slicked back 
carefully with Stacomb. All of which 
moves us to the following effusion: 


Oh, the sheiks of the D. T. & L., 
They make the maidens sigh, 

As they toddle down the street, 
With their necks so clean and neat, 
They’re a sight to make one cry, 
Those sheiks of the D. T. & I. 


* * * 


THE BATTLE OF NEw York. 


While we are in the poetic mood, 
let us sing: 24 ballots a-hangin’ on 
the wall, one nominee is sure to fall, 
when the 25th ballot is hung on the 
wall. 


Cri 


Conventions and Meetings | 


The annual convention of the Travel- 
ing Engineers’ Association will be held 
at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, September 
16 to 19, inclusive, 1924. The secre- 
tary is W. O. Thompson, 1177 East 


98th street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
ae ee 


Railway Literature | 


The Railway Year Book, 1924. (Rail- 
way Publishing Co. Ltd., 33, Tothill 
Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 1. 
Price 5s. net; by post, 5s. 6d.) 


THis volume, the twenty-seventh an- 
nual issue, constitutes a complete vade 
mecum for railway officers, railway 
shareholders, contractors, engineers 
and manufacturers of railway materials 
and supplies. The facts and figures 
are furnished relating to the first year 
of British railways grouped and re- 
organized as the result of the :Rail- 
ways Act, 1921, which measure became 
operative on January 1, 1923. Last 
year drastic changes in the form and 
arrangement ~followed the railway 
amalgamations, and although at a first 
glance this new edition may not pre- 
sent such a striking remarshalling of 
standard features and the incorporation 
of so many new ones, it will be found, 
on closer examination, to embody far- 
reaching extensions of many of the 
book’s established characteristics and 
much that is entirely novel. Particu- 
lar attention is directed to the statis- 
tics of the London Midland and Scot- 
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tish, London and North Eastern, Great 
Western, and Southern Railways, as 
this is the first occasion on which the 
results of a year’s working on these 
four great ownerships have been pre- 
sented. New maps of the four great 
grouped lines are provided, drawn on 
a larger scale than those in the 1923 
books.. New maps of the Metropolitan 
and the London “Underground” Rail- 
ways are included also. 


| Patents on Railway Devices 


Issued by the United States Patent Office, 
June 24, 1924. 


Railway Brake Head and Shoe, 1,499,- 
075—Joseph Thomas Powell, Glenns 
Ferry, Idaho. 

Locomotive Light, 1,499,295—James F. 
Cummins and Lyle B. Vail, Besse- 
mer, Ala. 

Switch, 1,499,277—William A. Wilt, Ty- 
rone, Pa. 

Automatic Railway Gate, 1,499,261— 
William Baley Sturges, Lottie, La. 

Switch-Operating Mechanism, 1,499,251 

.—Walter H. Pickel, Bicknell, Ind. 

Bulkhead for Freight Cars, 1,499,229— 
William J. Laffey, Memphis, Tenn. 

Rail-Bed Plow, 1,499,219—William H. 
Johnson, Lehighton, Pa. 

Coupler, 1,499,197—Joseph Susio, Lewis 

Pit ba: 

Railroad Tie, 1,499,199—Hezekiah L. 
Thomas, Baltimore, Md. 

Car-Dioor Latch, 1,499,155 — Andrew 
Christianson, Butler, Pa. 

~ Roller Side Bearing, 1,499,125—Arthur 
B. Severn, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor 
to A. Stucki, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Supplemental Drive for Locomotives, 
1,499,119—John E. Muhlfeld, Scars- 
dale, and Virginius Z.  Caracristi, 
Bronxville, -N. Y.— 

Car Coupler, 1,499,060—William Kelso, 

‘ Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor to The Mc- 
Conway & Torley Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Car Coupler, 1,499,061.—William Kelso, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor to The Mc- 
Conway & Torley Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Fire-Box Structure, 1,499,047—Nicholas 
J. Zuzuluin, Minot, N. Dak. 

Car Coupler, 1,499,029—William J. 
Regan, Wilkinsburg, Pa., assignor to 
The McConway & Torley Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rail Joint, 1,498,944—Henry R. Baley, 
Dundas, Ontario, Canada. 
Railroad Rail, 1,498,901—Eli 

Laona, Wis. 

Apparatus for Making Railway Sleep- 
ers, 1,498,824 — Theodor Weymers- 
kirch, Differdange, Luxemburg. 

Rail Joint, 1,498,819—John 
Reidsville, Ga. 

Friction Shock-Absorbing Mechanism, 
1,498,746—John F. O’Connor, Chi- 
cago, Ill., assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to W. H. Miner, Inc. 


Beaudin, 


Stripling, 
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Friction Shock-Absorbing Mechanism, 
1498,745—John F. O’Connor, Chi- 
cago, Ill., assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to W. H. Miner, Inc 

Rail Anchor, 1,498,721—Gordon W. 
Dunn, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, as- 
signor to The P. & M. Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Car Truck, 1,498,606—Donald S. Bar- 
rows, Rochester, N. Y., assignor to 
The T. H. Symington Company, New 
Wieraes ING VE 

Truck Side Frame, 1,498,605—Donald 
S. Barrows, Rochester, N. Y., as- 
signor, by mesne assignments to The 
T. H. Symington Company, New 
Works Ne Ya 

Cattle Guard for Railroads, 1,498,596— 
Richard E. Weedon, Eugene C. Gate- 
wood, and Frank E. Golladay, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Coupler Shank and Yoke Connection. 
1,498,540—Walter E. Coffin, Cleve- 


land, Ohio, assignor, by mesne as- 
signments, to National Malleable and 
Steel Castings Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio: 


F. M. English has been appointed as- 
sistant sales manager of Reading Iron 
Co., to succeed A. F. McClintock, 
whose resignation was announced June 
1. Mr. English joined Reading Iron 
Co. in 1919, and established the Pitts- 
burgh branch for the company. Will- 


F. M. English. 


ingness to apply his broad knowledge 
of wrought iron pipe to the buyer’s 
problems, and his untiring effort and 
well-grounded business judgment re- 
puted him to be a wise counsel on pipe 
problems. The new duties of Mr. Eng- 
lish demand a service to buyers of 
oil country tubular goods, and the ex- 
perience he has gained in this depart- 


Nut division. 
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ment has equipped him to assume the 
responsibilities of this promotion. 
ahi © 
John W. Fogg, formerly general sales 
manager of the Boss Nut Co.; has been 
promoted to assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent of the American Bolt Corpn., Boss 
Mr. Fogg was ‘born’ in 
England, but has lived in the United 
States for the past 40 years. 
fe ik 
The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. has awarded a contract for the 
construction of a one-story, 110x160 
ft. plant addition, at Springfield, Mass. 
a ee” 


In its report for the fiscal year end- 
ing April 30, 1924, the American Car 
& Foundry Co. shows net income of 
$6,304,967, which is equal, after ‘pre- 
ferred dividends, to $14.01 per share on 
its common stock, which compares with 
$6,213,611, or $13.71 per share for the 
preceding year. 

eee kek 

The Truscon Steel Co.,announces the 
removal of its Chicago offices, effective 
July 1, to the new quarters at 165 east 
Erie street. 

* ok x 

The San Francisco, Cal., office and 
warehouse of S. F. Bowser & Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has been moved into a 
new building, just completed. 

* ok x 


Frederick A. Pope has been appointed 
supervisor of training of the Worth- 
ington Pump & Machinery Corpn., New 
York City. 

* ok Ox 

The American Crane Co., Friendship, 
N. Y., has purchased the electric crane 
and hoist business of the Barber Foster 
Engineering Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
announces the following changes: J. 
C. Merwin, manager, has been elected 
second vice-president; Brinton Welser, 


secretary and €. FE. Stone, assistant 
secretary. 
John H. McCartney has been ap- 


pointed eastern representative of the 
Youngstown Steel Car Co.,.Niles, Ohio, 
with headquarters in New York ‘city. 
Mr. McCaitney was formerly repre- 
sentative of the Standard Tank Car 
Coz ohaton, ba: 
x ok OK 
The Canadian General Electric Co. 
has awarded a general contract to the 
McLeod Construction Co., Toronto, 
Ont., covering a four-story, 85x 160 ft. 
building, at Peterboro, Ont. 
* * x 
The Steel Car Co., Wheeling, W. Va., 
has been incorporated for $100,000 by 
I. E. Stevens, of Fairmont, W.. Va., and 
R. M. Niven and H. M. Russell, of 
Wheeling, W. Va. The new company 
plans to manufacture steel cars and 
equipinent. 
x oe x 
An agreement has been entered into 
between the Indiana Pump Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., manufacturers of 
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air-lift equipment, and the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co., New York, N. Y., 
builders of air compressors, whereby 
each organization will use jointly, and 
exclusively, the products of each other 
on all their air-lift installations. Thus 
the tremendous increase in demand 
for air-lift pumping systems in the 
United States and Canada is now served 
to the best advantage by the experi- 
enced engineering staff of both com- 
panies. Technical consultation rela- 
tive to the combined unit is available 
at any one of the many branches of 
either company. 
x Ot 

William T. Ruete, inventor and au- 
thority on interior conduit, died Jume 
7 in New York city. At the time of 
his death he was consulting engineer 
of the conduit and wire division of 
the General Electric Co. Mr. Ruete 
was identified with E. T. Greenfield in 
every stage of interior conduit devel- 


opment. 
* * * 


The Bettendorf Co., Bettendorf, 
Iowa, plans the construction of a three- 
story office building, 120x75, at that 
point. 

* oe. * 

Ridenour Seaver & Kendig have been 
appointed representatives for the Buf- 
falo, N. Y., district, for the Industria 
Works, Bay City, Mich. , 

x * * 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., plans the construction of a 
factory branch and distributing plant 
at San Francisco, Cal. 

x * * 

Robert W. Weidenbacker has been 
appointed assistant manager for Malay- 
sia of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
with headquarters in Java. 

* * x 

H. A. Carmichael has been elected 
treasure: of the Westinghouse Electric 
International Co., succeeding F. L. 
Townsend, deceased. 


Railway News 


Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe.—Accord- 
ing to a circular issued by F. C. Fox, 
general manager, the property of the 
Salina Northern R. R. has been ac- 
quired by the Salina & Santa Fe Ry,., 
and will be operated under lease by the 
Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. The 
latter company assumed control and 
operation thereof, effective July 1. The 
line, 81 miles long, will be operated as 
a branch and has been designated as a 
portion of the Salina district, Middle 
division. 

Canadian National.—The gross earn- 
ings of the Canadian National Railways 
for the week ending June 21, 1924 were 
$4,634,986.00, being an increase of $23,- 
033.17 over the corresponding period 
of 1923. The gross earnings of th» 
Canadian National Railways from Jan- 
uary 1, to June 21, 1924 have been 
$108,630,597.00, being a decrease of $914,- 
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634.13, as compared with the corres- 
ponding period of 1923. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—Following is a 
comparative summary of this com- 
pany’s revenues and expenses for the 
month of May, 1924, and for the first 
five months of 1924. 


Total railway operating revenue....... 
Total railway operating expenses.... 


Net revenue from railway operations 


Net railway operating income........ 


Total railway operating revenue....... 
Total railway operating expenses.... 


Net revenue from railway operations 


Net railway operating income........ 


Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio.—This 
company has been authorized to issue, 
in conjunction with the Chase national 
bank of New York city, $1,000,000 of 
equipment trust certificates to be sold 
at not less than 96%4 per cent of par 
and accrued dividends. 


Central of Georgia.—William D. An- 
derson, Macon, Ga., has been elected a 
director of this company, succeeding 
John E. Murphy, deceased. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—This company 
has requested authority from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission covering 


the issuance of $18,000,000 of five year 


five per cent equipment trust certifi- | 


cates, which are to be sold, subject to 
the approval of the commission, to J. 
P. Morgan & Co., at 98 per cent of 
par. 


Chicago Great Western—The fol- 
lowing is-a statement of operating 
statistics of this company for the month 
of May, 1924: 

Operating -Ratiom=.s. ae eee 
Maintenance Expenses, per cent 
of Operating Revenue......... 41.1 
Freight Service: 
Gross tons per train (excluding 

locomotive and tender)........ 1,559.4 

Loaded * car miles; “per~ cent of 


total. «7 3 ieee eee 64.7 
Net tons per loaded tar...:..... rae 
Car miles*per caredays... esc ee 39.7 
Lbs. of coal per 1,000 gross ton 

miles, (including locomotive 

andetend eri) amesaereeener emcees ae 146.9 

Passenger Service: 
Gars-per ‘trains, see eee ee 5.9 
Lbs=.of: coal per “cagtiniile we 17.0 


Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul.—Fol- 
lowing is a comparative summary of 
this company’s revenues and expenses 
for the month of May, and for the 
first five months of this year. 
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Chicago Rock Island & Pacific.—This 
company has requested authority from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
covering the issuance of $10,000,000 of 
five-year five per cent gold-notes, to 
be secured by $15,000,000 of first and 
refunding gold bonds. The proceeds 


May, 1924. May, 1923. 

Ra ene $18,360,021 $23,609,843 
cs ae 13,838,697 18,023,885 
Reuse ae 4,521,324 5,585,958 
eaten, 3,389,509 4,297,175 
Five Months 1924 Five Months 1923 

2S ee $93,557,897 $107,281,844 
BR te 75,373,847 82,235,416 
jee 18,184,050 25,046,428 
Be rye a 12,624,811 18,821,318 


of the issue will be used to retire a note 
for $8,000,000 to the director general of 
railroads which becomes due March 
1, 1930, and for making additions and 
betterments. 


Chicago Rock Island & Pacific. — 
The net railway operating income of 
the Rock Island lines for May, 1924, 
was $76,363 as compared with $878,427 
for May, 1923, and $438,805 for April, 
1924. Freight revenue of the Rock 
Island for May, 1924, was $6,833,398 
as compared with $7,504,087 for May, 
1923, and $7,005,532 for April, 1924. 
Passenger revenue for May, 1924, was 
$2,045,488 as compared with $2,195,899 
for May, 1923, and $2,006,188 for April, 
1924. Railway operating expenses for 
May, 1924 were $8,642,919 as compared 
with $8,906,310 for May, 1923, and $8,- 
460,328 for April, 1924. Taxes during 
May, 1924, showed an increase of $87,- 
324 compared with the same month a 
year ago. 


Chicago Terre Haute & Southeastern. 
This company has been: authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
to issue $1,020,000 of five per cent first 
and refunding mortgage gold bonds, 
which are to be delivered to the Chi- 
cago Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. to re- 
imburse that company for additions and 
betterments made to the property of 
the Terre Haute line. The Milwaukee 
line has been authorized, as lessee, to 
guarantee these bonds. 


Colorado & Southern.—Bruce Scott 
has been elected a director of this com- 
pany, succeeding O. M. Spencer, de- 
ceased. 


Cumberland Valley.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has placed a 
tentative valuation of $15,479,342 on 
the Cumberland Valley R. R., as of 
June 30, 1916. 


Erie.—Reports in financial circles in- 


Month of May 


Account 


Gross Operating Revenues............ 
Balance’ after) axes osc otene onenenent- 
Net© petratine slincone ns. emai 


Five Months Ended May 3lst 


Gross Operating Revenues............ 
Balancesatter. Taxes. ace 


Net Operating 


C/o, 9" ei one. 6 le/,.5.6 uve ce ohere le) a wees 


1924 1923 
Sey ee $12,553,262.46 $13,867,496.27 
oeat ees 574,293.83 803,448.78 
atch 365,033.95 318,273.84 

1924 1923 
SRO 4 $62,706,480.40 $69,588,068.44 
ie naee 4,875,758.06 7,767 ,666.90 
PE Re 3,140,663.29 5,357,033.14 
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sist that important New York banking 
interests identified with the Van Swer- 
ingen interests, of Cleveland, who con- 
trol the Nickel Plate, have acquired 
sufficient stock of the Erie Railroad 
to be a factor in the control of that 
property. The report is based entirely 
upon stock transactions, and therefore 
is by its nature, impossible of verifi- 
cation, and no announcement is forth- 
coming; but such a transaction would 
not be out of conformity with the 
expansion policies of the Nickel Plate 
as previously given out. Such a change 
in control probably would not contem- 
plate merger of the Erie with the Nickel 
Plate except as eventual consolidation 
plans are developed. 


This company has taken out a 
group insurance policy covering its 
entire clerical force, amounting to $4,- 


000,000. 


Great. Northern.—So ‘far, 7,367 slo- 
gans have been submitted to the con- 
test committee in charge of the con- 
test for securing the most suitable slo- 
gan for the Overland limited. 


Hocking Valley.—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for permission to issue 
$1,740,000 of five per cent equipment 
trust certificates. 


Lehigh & New England.—This com- 
pany has requested permission from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
the issuance and sale of $2,000,000 of 
general mortgage -five per cent gold 
bonds, for the purpose of realizing 
funds to reimburse partially the rail- 
way’s treasury for capital expenditures 
covering extensions, additions and bet- 
terments. 


Lehigh Valley.—This company has 
increased the group insurance of its 
employees to the extent of $4,000,000. 
The new policy covers clerks, signal- 
men and telegraphers. 


Long Island.—This company has filed 
a protest with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, against that body’s meth- 
ods and principles used in determining 
the value of the properties of the Long 
Island R. R. While the commission’s 
valuation was made as of June 30, 1916, 
the petition sets forth that the labor 
and material costs used were those in 
effect as of June 30, 1914. The petition 
further states that the values arrived 
at by the commission were arbitrarily 
arrived at and are much less than the 
true values of the properties as of the 
date of the valuation. The commission’s 
figures were: wholly owned and used 
property, $69,654,500; total owned prop- 
erty, $70,787,114, and total used $93,- 
201,517. 


Missouri Pacific—This company has 
made application to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for permission to 
issue and sell $12,000,000 of three-year 
five per cent secured gold notes and 
to pledge $15,000,000 first and refund- 
ing mortgage six per cent gold bonds 
as collateral security. Authority is re- 
quested at the same time to sell the 
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notes to Kuhn Loeb & Co. at 97% per 
cent of par and to use the proceeds to 
reimburse the treasury for expendi- 
tures made. 


Local loading of freight along the 
lines of the Missouri Pacific was better 
than any previous June, according to a 
monthly statement just issued by Presi- 
dent L. W. Baldwin of that company. 
The daily average was 3,106 cars local 
loading and traffic received from con- 
necting lines averaged 4,346 daily, a 
record higher than any previous year 
in history except the war year of 1917. 
The total volume of business handled 
by the Missouri Pacific since January 
1, exceeds the traffic of last year. Op- 
erating ‘efficiency also continued at a 
high level throughout the month. The 
statement shows that, in spite of the 
fact that spring floods caused serious 
delays to trains on several of the op- 
erating divisions at various times dur- 
ing the month, the average passenger 
train “on time” performance for the 
month was 97 per cent. Movement of 
wheat, corn, cotton, lumber and com+ 
mercial coal was in slightly lesser 
volume than in June last year, but the 
heavier traffic in miscellaneous com- 
modities and large movements of oil 
from the Arkansas fields more than off- 
set the slight decreases in those com- 
modities. There were substantial in- 
creases in movement of fruits and vege- 
tables as compared with the totals in 
June, 1923. President Baldwin. ex- 
presses confidence in the future and the 
statement says is confident that the re- 
mainder of the year will see large in- 
creases in the volume of traffic in near- 
ly all commodities. 


Michigan Central.—Record net earn- 
ings are shown in this company’s an- 
nual report for the year ending Dr- 
cember 31, 1923. Following is from the 
income account: 


Total railway operating revenue...... 
Total railway operating expenses...... 
Net revenue from railway operations.. 
Net railway operating income........ 
Gress mncoileaa:. «ss «2 sateen « deebede. « 
MOEA LS CLOCEC TIO 1S Jess o.« aes eae oe 
Wet l income: fer oh csc. a SaUERS © fees Sites 


Work on the new steel arch bridge 
over the Niagara River to replace the 
present cantilever bridge progressed 
satisfactorily. The approaches on both 
sides of the river and the piers for the 
arch span, including the tunnels for its 
anchorage, were completed. 


An ‘extension to the yard at St. 
Thomas so as to provide for the accom- 
modation of full train lengths was com- 
pleted during the year. 


A second track was laid for a distance 
of approximately ten miles between 
Jackson and Rives Junction which will 
greatly facilitate the operation of both 
the Saginaw and Grand Rapids Di- 
visions. 


Substantial progress was made upon 
the construction of the northbound re- 
ceiving and classification yard and car 
repair facilities, etc., at North Toledo. 
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This project will greatly improve the 
handling of the heavy business on the 
Toledo Division. 


Norfolk & Western.—A tentative 
valuation of $237,472,089 as of June 30, 
1916, has been placed on this com- 
pany’s property by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. This compares 
with $249,225,346, as shown on the com- 
pany’s balance sheet for that date, after 
deducting depreciation. 


North & South.—Construction work 
on this line between Sheridan and Cas- 
per, Wyo., has been suspended, after 
an ‘expenditure of $3,000,000. Approxi- 
mately 47 per cent of the grading be- 
tween Casper, Wyo., and Miles City, 
Mont., has been completed and short 
portions of the line are now operat- 
ing. 

Northern Pacific.— The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has granted this 
company’s petition for a modification 
of the commission’s order on auto- 
matic train control devices, in order 
to permit the installation to be made 
on the second locomotive district, be- 
tween Dickinson, N. D., and Glendive, 
Mont., instead of between St. Paul and 
Mandan, N. D., as was specified in the 
original order of the commission 


Pennsylvania.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has denied the peti- 
tion of this company for an extension 
of time beyond February 1, 1926, to 
comply with the orders to install auto- 
matic train control devices. 


Pere Marquette.——This company is 
arranging for an appropriation of $6,- 
130,000 for improvements and exten- 
sions during the fiscal year, which will 
include additional equipment and ad- 
ditions and betterments to its locomo- 
tive and car shops. - 


St. Louis & Ohio River.—This com- 


1923 1922 
5 $94,798,042 $83,426,407 
Peep sae we 67,639,531 59,576,357 
+30 Ss 27,158,510 23,850,049 
<7 6A SMe 19,388,175 18,066,109 
RAE) 20,751,011 19,359,467 
ote 6,574,563 6,541,196 
2 ee 14,176,448 12,818,270 


pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for permission~ to 
issue $1,390,000 of common capital 
stock, of which $1,231,121 will be used 
to discharge existing obligations, $96,- 
642 to reimburse the treasury for money 
expended for additions and betterments, 
$45,008 to complete six new construc- 
tion projects and $117,227 to be used 
as working capital. 


Virginian.—This company has been 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to pledge $4,500,000 first 
mortgage 50-year gold bonds, series A, 
and $1,500,000 of Virginian & Western 
Ry. first mortgage five per cent bonds, 
series A, guaranteed both as to princi- 
pal and interest by the Virginian Ry., 
with the National City bank of New 
York city, as security for two short 
term loans, aggregating $4,000,000. 
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| New Roads and Projects | 


Michigan.—The Calumet & Hecla 
Consolidated Copper Co., Calumet, 
Mich., is asking for bids covering the 
construction of 9.3 miles of single 
track railway, near Calumet, Mich. 


Arkansas.—The time within which 
the Prescott & Northwestern R. R. is 
to begin construction of an extension 
of a line of railway in Nevada county, 
Arkansas, has been extended from July 
1, 1924, to January 1, 1925. 


[Equipment and Structures] 
| Equipment and Structures |. 


Locomotives. 


The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. has ordered one Pacific type loco- 
motive from the American Locomo- 
tive Co. 


Passenger Cars. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. is in- 
quiring. for 80 suburban coaches. 


The Delaware Lackawanna & West- 
ern R. R. has ordered 50 suburban 
coaches from the Pullman Co. 

The New York Chicago & St. Louis 
Ry. has ordered one business car from 
the Pullman Co. 


The Charlotte Harbor & Northern 
Ry. is inquiring for two all-steel 
coaches and one combination mail and 
bagage car. 

The Rutland R. R. is inquiring for 
one 70 foot combination passenger- 
mail car. 

The Dansville & Mount Morris R. 
R. has placed an order with the Ed- 
wards Railway Motor Car Co. for one 
50-passenger twin engine motor car. 


Freight Cars. 


The Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern R. R. has ordered 34 automobile 
cars from the Standard Tank Car Co. 

The Carnegie Steel Co. has ordered 
30 hopper bodies from the Youngs- 
town Steel Car Co. 

The New York Central R. R. has 
ordered 28 70-ft. steel horse cars from 
the Merchants Dispatch. 

The New York Central R. R. is in- 
quiring for 60 35-ton express-refriger- 
ator cars. 

The Sandy Valley & Elkhorn Ry. 
has placed an order with the Youngs- 
town Steel Car Co. for repairs to 1,000 
hopper cars. 

The Detroit-Edison Co. has ordered 
24 hopper cars from the Pressed Steel 
isarerGo:; 

Swift & Co. is inquiring for 100 un- 
derframes. 


Buildings and Terminals. 


The Illinois Central R. R. has award- 
ed a contract to Ellington-Miller Co., 
Chicago, IIl., covering the construction 
of a railway mail terminal at Memphis, 
Tenn. 


The Terminal R. R. Association of 
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St. Louis has placed a contract for the 
construction of a two-story, 28 by 49 by 
81 ft. railway service building at St. 
Louis, Mo. 


The Temiskaming & Northern On- 
tario Ry. has awarded a contract to 
Stuart & Sinclair, Hamilton, Ont., cov- 
ering the construction of shops at North 
Bay, Ont., to cost $75,000. 

The Southern Ry. has awarded a 
contract to Dwight P. Robinson & Co., 
New York, N. Y., covering the con- 
struction of new car shops at Hayne, 
near Spartanburg, S. C., at an estimated 
cost of $3,000,000. 

The St. Louis-San Francisco Ry., it 
is reported, plans the construction of a 
passenger and freight station at Fay- 
etteville, Ark. 

The Texas & Pacific Ry., is reported 
to have procured property at Jewella, 
a Shreveport, La., suburb, to be used 
as a site for an engine house, repair 
shops, boiler shops, general train yard 
and locomotive terminal, estimated to 
cost $1,000,000, with machinery. 

The Central R. R. of New Jersey has 
awarded a general contract to the Tilt- 
Hargan Co., New York city, covering 
the construction of a number of small 
shop buildings at Elizabethport, N. J. 


The Manistique & Lake Superior R. 
R., an Ann Arbor R. R. subsidiary, is 
reported to be planning the rebuilding 
of the portion of its machine shop at 
Manistique, Mich., which was destroyed 
by fire on June 14. 


The Great Northern Ry. has awarded 
a contract to L. T. Stromseold, Minot, 
N. D., covering the construction of an 
engine house, with repair facilities, at 
Minot, N. D. 

A warehouse owned by the Southern 
Ry., at Jacksonville, Fla, was badly 
damaged by fire recently. 

The Great Northern Ry. has placed a 
contract with James Drury, Grand 
Forks, N. D!, covering the construction 
of an enginehouse at Williston, N. D. 


The Grand Trunk Ry. will shortly 
commence the construction of an en- 
gine house, machine shop, power plant, 
store building and other smaller struc- 
tures, at Battle Creek, Mich., estimated 
to cost $600,000, with equipment - 

The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. is asking for bids covering 
the erection of a water pumping plant 
at Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Delaware Lackawanna & West- 
ern R. R., in addition to previously re- 
ported yard extensions at Binghampton, 
N. Y., also plans the erection of a lo- 
comotive shop, new roundhouse, etc., 
at that point, the entire project to cost 
$500,000, with equipment. 

The Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Ry. is preparing plans covering the 
construction of a fireproof grain ele- 
vator and warehouse at Milwaukee, 
Wis., to replace the one destroyed by 
fire on June 17. The new structure is 
to cost approximately $1,000,000, with 
equipment. 

The Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
plans the construction of a station at 
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Bowling Green, Ky., to cost $200,000, 
of brick construction. 


Bridges. 


The Erie R. R. has awarded a con- 
tract to the A. McMullen Co., New 
York city, covering grade elimination 
in Jamestown, N. Y., to cost $500,000. 


The public service commission of 
New York has approved the plans of 
the Delaware Lackawanna & Western 
R. R., covering a superstructure to 
carry its tracks over Starin avenue, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and steel work for 
eliminating grade crossing at North 
Alexander, N. Y. 


The Birmingham Southern Ry. has 
awarded contract to Smith Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., for a viaduct over the 
tracks at Pratt City, Ala., to cost $40,- 
000. 


The Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Ry. and King county, Washington, are 
planning an underpass beneath the rail- 
way’s tracks west of Renton, Wash., 
to cost $40,000, of which the railway 
will pay 40 per cent and the county 
60 per cent. 


The Caradian National Rys. and the 
Canadian Pacific Ry. plan the construc- 
tion of concrete subways for six tracks, 
66-ft. wide, with steel columns and 
decks and concrete abutements, piers, 
etc., in Toronto, Ont., for grade elimin- 
at’on purposes. In addition, track ele- 
vation work is planned. Grade elimina- 
tions will be carried out as follows: 
two on Bloor street, two on St. Clair 
avenue, two on Royce avenue, one on 
Junction road, one on Davenport road, 


one each.at Dufferin street, Osler, 
Lansdowne, Bartlett and Symington 
avenues. The entire project is es- 


timated to cost $5,000,000. 


The Southern Ry. and the city of 
Bristol, Va., plan the construction of 
a concrete overhead bridge at Oak 
street, to cost $5.600, to be divided 
equally between the railway and the 
city. 

The public service commission of 
New York state has approved the 
crossover plan of the New York Cen- 
tral, which will result in the elimina- 
tion of grade crossings at Court street, 
Hazelhurst avenue and Town Line 
road in Salina and Dewitt, N. Y. 


The Missouri Pacific R. R. has placed 
a contract with the List & Gifford 
Construction Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
covering the filling of wooden trestles 
between Crane, Mo., and Yellville, 
Ark. 

The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. plans the construction of an un- 
derpass to ‘eliminate the grade cross- 
ing at Second avenue, Dallas, Texas. 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
and the city of Nashville, Tenn., plan 


the construction of a reinforced con-~ 


crete viaduct across Chestnut street 
tracks, to cost about $30,000; cost to 
be divided equally. 

The Great Northern Ry. plans re- 
building its Columbia river steel bridge, 
at a cost estimated at $1,000,000. 

The Indianapolis Union Ry. and the 
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city of Indianapolis, Ind., have agreed 
to elevate approximately five miles of 
the belt railway, from Prospect street 
to west Eighteenth street, so as to 
eliminate grade crossings. It is esti- 
mated that 30 subways will be required. 


Signals and Interlocking. 


The Southern Pacific Co., Texas 
lines, has placed an order with the 
Union Switch & Signal Co.,- for 18 
semaphore style B signals. 

The Southern Ry. has placed orders 
with the General Railway Signal Co. 
covering the installation of automatic 
train control between Cincinnati and 
Somerset, Ky., 80 miles double track 
and 77 miles single track; also be- 
tween Spencer, N. C., and Greenville, 
S. C., 153 miles of double track. 


The Chicago & Northwestern Ry. 
has awarded contract to the General 
Railway Signal Co. for the installa- 
tion of automatic train control between 
Boone and Council Bluffs, Iowa, 149 
miles of double track. 


The Atlantic Coast Line R. R. has 
ordered a train control system from 
the General Railway Signal Co. cover- 
ing 124 miles, principally double track, 
between Richmond, Va., and Rocky 
Mount, N. C. 


Machinery and Tools. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
has placed an order with the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. for 28 arc 
welding equipments, one of the largest 
orders of this kind ever placed. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. is inquiring 
for a car wheel lathe, boring mill and 
pipe machine. 

The Lehigh Valley R. R. is inquiring 
for the following list, for installation at 
its shops at Sayre, Pa., Cortland, N. 
YemnancdeAttDiti,aiNe ny: 


One 36-in.—42-in. vertical boring mill. 

Three 3-ft. radial drills. 

Two 34-in. Newton crank shapers. 

One 40-in. Newton crank shaper. 

Two 20-in. by 8-ft. engine lathes. 

One 32-in. Newton crank planer. 

Two 16-in. by 16-ft. engine lathes. 

One 36-in. draw-cut shaper. 

One McCabe pneumatic flanging ma- 
chine. 


The Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. 
R. has issued the following list for the 
Fort Worth & Denver City R. R.: 


Two Ransom No. 21 dry grinders 
with motor and automatic control, the 
push-button station controller to be 
Industrial Controller, Allen Bradley or 
equivalent. 

One Oliver No. 15-R. or equivalent, 
motor-driven automatic. push-button 
control combination resaw and scroll. 

One 3 by 17 by 36-in flat turret lathe, 
Jones & Lamson steel head motor-drive 
model, or equivalent. 

One ball-bearing 36-in. motor-driven 
band saw, American No. 10 standard, 
or equivalent. 

The Ferrocarrill Mexicano has placed 
an order with the Whiting Corpn. for a 
complete outfit for a plant, including 
blowers, ladles, a cupola, linings, etc. 
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The New York Central R. R. has 
placed an order with the Cleveland 
Electric Crane & Mfg. Co. covering one 
ten-ton crane for the Melrose yards. 

The Erie R. R. is inquiring for one 
five-ton handpower overhead crane. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. is inquiring 
for two large gantry cranes for in- 
stallation at Conway, Pa. 


The Lehigh Valley R. R. is inquiring 
for one 30-ton gantry crane, 100-ft. span, 
with 15-ft. cantilevers at each end, for 
installation at Packerton, Pa. 


The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. has ordered one 10-ton electric 
crane, 80-ft. span, from the Whiting 
Corpn. 


The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. has placed orders for three punch 
and shears, one multiple punch, one 
bending brake, one power hammer and 
one bulldozer, for its Galesburg, IIl., car 
shop. 

The Louisville & Nashville R. R. has 
placed orders for one boring mill and a 
heavy duty planer. 

The following shops, etc., which are 
being planned or erected by the rail- 
ways named, will require machinery and 
tools of various sorts. See “Buildings 
and Terminals” for details: 


Temiskaming & Northern Ontario, 
shops, North Bay, Ont. 

Southern Ry., car shops, Spartan- 
DULO “mG: 


Texas & Pacific Ry., shops, Shreve- 
port,: La. 


Central R. R. of New Jersey, shops, 
Elizabethport, N. J. 


Manistique & Lake Superior, shops, 
Manistique, Mich. 


Great Northern 
Minot, N. D. 


Great. Northern Ry., roundhouse, 
Williston, N. D. 

Grand Trunk Ry., shops,*: Battle 
Creek, Mich. Cerca 

Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & St. 
Louis Ry., pumping plant, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Delaware Lackawanna & Western 
R. R., shops, Binghampton, N. Y. 

Chicago. Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., 
grain elevator» and warehouse, Mil- 
waukee, . Wis. 


Ry., roundhouse, 


Iron and Steel. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. is inquiring 
for its third quarter steel requirements, 
including 200 to 500 tons each of plates 
shapes and bars and some sheets, bil- 
lets and miscellaneous material. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.~ has 
placed an order for -350 tons of struc- 


tural steel for a bridge at Clifton Forge, 
Va. 


The New York Central R. R. is in 
the market for its third quarter steel 
requirements, including 1,000 tons of 
plates shapes and bars and a large 
tonnage of spikes, axles, car wheels, etc. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. is inquiring 
for 230 tons of reinforcing bars for a 
bridge at Sunbury, Pa., on which the 
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Whiting Turner Construction Co. of 
Sunbury, Pa., has the general contract. 
The Norfolk & Western Ry. has 
placed an order with the Virginia 
Bridge & Iron Works for 150 tons of 
structural steel for a bridge. 

The Cental R. R. of New Jersey has 
placed an order for 150 tons of struc- 
tural steel for shop buildings at Eliza- 
bethport, N. J. 

The New York Central R. R. is with- 
holding action temporarily on 800 tons 
of structural steel for bridges on which 
bids were previously asked. 

The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis. Ry. is inquiring for 600 tons 
of structural steel for bridge work. 

The Louisville & Nashville R. R. has 
placed an order with the McClintic- 
Marshall Co. for 100 tons of structural 
steel for bridge work. 


The Peoria & Eastern Ry. is inquir- 
ing for 350 tons of structural steel for 
bridge work. 

The Central of Georgia Ry. is in- 
quiring for 200 tons of steel for bridges. 


| Personals | 
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Legal. 


Bruce Scott has been appointed gen- 
eral counsel and made a director of 
the Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. 
R., also a director of the Colorado 
& Southern R. R. Mr. Scott was born 
March 18, 1874, at Kaneville, Ill., and 


—Chambers Photo 
Bruce Scott 


eraduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1895. He entered rail- 
way service in January, 1911, as gen- 
eral attorney for the Chicago Burling- 
ton & Quincy R. R., and was appointed 
general solicitor in 1917, which position 
he held at the time of his recent pro- 
motion. Mr. Scott {succeeds Oliver 
M. Spencer, deceased. 
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Operating. 


Harry A. DeButts, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Mobile 
division of the Southern Ry., was born 
at Delaplane, Va., on October 13, 1895, 
and graduated from the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute with the class of 1916. He 
‘entered railway service on July 6, 1916, 
as student apprentice in the roadway 
department and worked as _ section 
laborer at Culpeper, Va. On Septem- 
ber 15, 1916, he was promoted to as- 
sistant foreman of the ‘extra gang of 
the Washington division; November 20, 
1916, section foreman of the Washing- 
ton division; June 30, 1917, general yard 
foreman, Alexandria, Va.; November 
16, 1917, assistant track supervisor, 
Washington division. On June 1, 1918, 
Mr. DeButts ‘enlisted in the United 
States Marine Corps, being discharged 
on July 1, 1919, as first lieutenant. He 
was reemployed as assistant supervisor. 
On December 1, 1920, he was promoted 
to assistant trainmaster of the Birming- 
ham division; June 4, 1921, trainmaster, 
Northern Alabama Ry.; November 1, 
1923, assistant superintendent of the 
Northern Alabama Ry., in which ca- 
pacity he was serving at the time of his 
recent promotion. 


Traffic. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. announces 
the following changes in its traffic de- 
partment personnel: Julien L. Eysmans 
has been appointed assistant general 
traffic manager, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa:; John: J. Koch has 
been appointed traffic manager on the 
Central region, succeeding Mr. Eys- 
mans; W. C. Glynn has been appointed 
freight traffic manager of the Cen- 
tral region, succeeding Mr. Koch; V. 
C. Williams has been appointed assist- 
ant freight traffic manager, succeeding 
Mr. Koch; C. T. Mackenson, Jr., has 
been appointed general freight agent, 
succeeding Mr. Williams and W. R. 
Cox has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, succeeding Mr. 
Mackenson. The headquarters’ of 
Messrs. Koch, Gylnn, Williams, Mack- 
enson and Cox will be at Pittsburgh, 
Fa! 


The New York New Haven & Hart- 
fort R, R. announces the following 
traffic department changes: G. M. 
Wood has been appointed freight traf- 
fic manager; E. C. Coley has been ap- 
pointed passenger traffic manager; F. 
P. Kinney has been appo‘nted gen- 
eral freight agent; H. 'L. Sheffield has 
been appointed assistant general freight 
agent; W. P. Read has been appointed 
general passenger agent and R. L. Price 
has been appointed assistant general 
passenger agent, all with headquarters 
at New Haven, Conn. Richard Hack- 
ett has been appointed western traffic 
manager, with headquarters at Chicago, 
Ill. All these appointments are effec- 
tive as of July 1. 


A. R. Buchanan has been appointed 
steamship traveling passenger agent of 
the Canadian Pacific Ry., with head- 
quarters at Chicago, III. 


The Norfolk & Western Ry. has 
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made the following traffic department 
changes: J. C. Pelman has been ap- 
pointed traveling freight agent, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., suc- 
ceeding Thomas A. Whelan, deceased; 
B. A. Bollinger has been appointed 
traveling freight agent at Atlanta, Ga.. 
succeeding E. F. Stone, promoted; E. 
F. Stone has been appointed commer- 
cial agent at Knoxville, Tenn., suc- 
ceeding R. S. Cooley, deceased; and 
W. C. Sawyer has been appointed for- 
eign freight solicitor, with headquarters 
at Chicago, III. 

E. B. Calhoun has been appointed 
general freight and passenger agent of 
the Fernwood Columbia & Gulf R. R. 

Floyd O. Dutcher has been appointed 
district freight representative of the 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R., with head- 
quarters at Buffalo, N. Y. 

C. R. Gordon has been appointed 
traveling freight agent of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Lines, succeeding F. H. 
Fitzpatrick, resigned. 


Mechanical. 


E. B. DeVilbiss, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of motive power 
of the Central Pennsylvania division, 
Eastern region of the Pennsylvania R. 
R., with headquarters at Williamsport, 
Pa., was born September 13, 1884, at 
Fort Wayne, Ind., and graduated from 
the public school and high school of 
that city. He entered Purdue uni- 
versity in 1904, in the school of me- 
chanical engineering and graduated 
with the class of 1908. Mr. DeVilbiss 


entered railway service on July 1, 1908, 


E. B. DeVillbiss 


as special apprentice in the Fort Wayne 
shops of the Pennsylvania R. R., and 
was promoted to motive power in- 
spector on January 1, 1911; electrical 
engineer, northwest system, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., April 1, 1912; assistant engineer 
of motive power, Central system, To- 
ledo, Ohio, June 1, 1915; assistant en- 
gineer of motive power in the office of 
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the general superintendent of motive 
power, Pennsylvania lines west of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh Pa., October 15, 
1917; superintendent of motive power, 
Eastern Ohio division, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
March 1, 1920; master mechanic, East- 
ern division, Central region, Allegheny, 
Pa., March 1, 1921; which position he 
held until.the time of his recent pro- 
motion. % 

P. Kass has been appointed super- 
intendent of the car department of the 
Chicago Rock Island & Pacific Ry., 
with headquarters at Chicago, IIll., suc- 
ceeding E. G. Chenoweth, who has been 
granted a leave of absence. 

F. R. Butts has been appointed assist- 
ant master mechanic of the Hannibal 
division of the Chicago Burlington & 
Quincy R. R., with headquarters at 
Hannibal, Mo., succeeding J. J. Sim- 
mons, acting assistant master mechanic, 
who has been assigned to other duties. 

J. St. Clair has been appointed en- 
gineer of car construction for the 
Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., with 
headquarters at Chicago, IIL, effective 
July 1. Mr. St. Clair succeeds E. Pos- 
son, who has resigned. 

J. C. Fritts, master car builder of the 
Delaware Lackawanna & Western R. 
R. having resigned, his duties will be 
assumed by Chas. J. Scudder, superin- 
tendent of motive power and equip- 
ment. 


Medical. 
Dr. S. T. Vandover has been ap- 


pointed chief surgeon of the hospital - 


department of the Terminal R. R. As- 
sociation of St. Louis, with headquar- 
ters at St. Louis, Mo., succeeding Dr. 
W. A. McCandless, deceased. 


Special. 


Ralph C. Richards, chairman of the 
safety first organization of the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern Ry., retired from 
active duty on June 30, after 54 years 
service. Mr. Richards was one of the 
most widely known safety officials in 
the country and is considered to be the 
father of the railway safety first move- 
ment. He was tendered a banquet, on 
the occasion of his retirement, by of- 
ficials of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Ry. 

Frank Wenter, Jr., has been appoint- 
ed chairman of the safety first organi- 
zation of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Ry., with headquarters at Chicago, suc- 
ceeding R. C. Richards, retired. 


Wanted: A position as representative 
of Railway Supply house in States of 
New Mexico, Colorado or Arizona, ex- 


“perienced in maintenance of way de- 


partment. Address Box EF, care Rail- 
way Review, 537 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Education—Write the Railway Edu- 
cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Free 
Special Bulletin. It tells how to in- 
crease your knowledge of practical 
railroad work and fit yourself for pro- 
motion. 
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Reading Company Consolidation Locomotives 
Large Eight-Coupled Locomotives Used by 


the Reading for 


The new 2-8-0 type freight engines of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Ry. are the heaviest consolidation locomotives thus 
far constructed by the Baldwin Locomotive Works, and are 
much larger than the eight-coupled engines placed in service 
by this road in 1919, which were fully described in the 
RaItway Review, March 1, 1919. At a time when a large 
number of roads have practically abandoned the consolidation 
type locomotive i favor of the mikado and the mountain 
types for handling heavy freight trains, it is interesting to 
notice that the Reading Company continues to use the eight- 
coupled engines for this purpose. However, in consideration 
of the fuel used by the Reading Company, which is a mix- 
ture of fine anthracite and bituminous coal, it has been dem- 
onstrated that a wide firebox of sufficient depth may be 
placed above the relatively small driving wheels without 
raising the center line of the boiler to an excessive hight; 
and the necessary steaming capacity can be obtained in this 
manner without the necessity of a trailing truck. This, to- 
gether with traffic conditions, are no doubt largely responsi- 
ble for the continued use by the Reading Company of this 
type of power for handling heavy freight trains. With the 
excellent track conditions on this road, and with generally 
moderate grades to tidewater, etght-coupled locomotives 
handle the heaviest trains that can economically be operated, 
and the consolidation type is meeting these requirements 
most successfully, 


The new 2-8-0 type engines recently placed in service 
by the Reading Company are the heaviest of this type 
thus far constructed by the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
and are much larger than any of the other consolidation 
engines of this road. As compared with the 2-8-0 type 
engines built in 1880, the new engines, classified by the 


Handling Coal Trains 


road as the I-10-SA class, show an increase in total weight 
of 208 per cent, and an increase in tractive force of 262 
per cent. 

They are a direct development of the class I-9 consoli- 
dation engines, built in 1919, and have many features that 
are common to both. The increase in the total weight is 
12 per cent and in the tractive power 16 per cent. The 
cylinders of the class I-9 engines are 25-in. by 32-in., 
while the new engines have 27-in. by 32-in. cylinders, 
which are cast separate from the saddle, the right and left 
cylinders being interchangeable. Both classes have 13-in. 
diameter piston valves, and the valve chambers of the 
1-10-SA engines, which are bushed, are of sufficient size 
to permit the use of 14-in. piston valves should it be so 
desired. The engines built in 1919 weigh 29,300 pounds 
on the engine truck, 250,800 pounds on the drivers, and the 
weight of the total engine is 281,100 pounds, while the 
total weight of the engine and tender is 462,000 pounds. 
The class I-10-SA engines weigh 30,760 pounds on the 
front truck, 284,190 pounds on the drivers, and the weight 
of the engine alone is 314,950 pounds, while the total 
weight of the engine and tender is 502,950 pounds. 

The class I-9 engines develop a tractive effort of 61,260 
pounds, and the I-10-SA locomotives have a tractive force 
of 71,000 pounds, while the factor of adhesion of both 
classes is four, indicating that the weight on the drives 
of both engines is fully utilized for traction purposes. 
While there is a vast difference in the weights and the 
developed tractive power of the two classes of engines, 
there is very little difference in the wheel base. The 
I-9 engines have a driving wheel base of 17 ft., as com- 
pared with a driving wheel base of 17 ft. 6 in. for the 
class I-10-SA engines, while the total wheel base of the 


Consolidation Freight Locomotive of the Reading Company. 


These are the Largest 


Eight-Coupled Engines Thus far Constructed by the 


Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
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COMPARISON OF CONSOLIDATION LOCOMOTIVES, PHILADELPHIA & ReapING Ry., SuccEssivE YEARS 


Steam Grate 
Date Cylinders Drivers Pressure Area 
1880 20 in. x 24 in. 50 in. 120 70 
1890 22 in. x 28 in. 50 in. 140 76 
1900 22 in. x 28 in. 56 in. 200 47.5* 
1905 22 in. x 30 in. 61% in. 210 90 
1919 25 in. x 32 in. 55% in. 200 94.9 
1923 27,in. x 32 in. 6114 in. 220 94.5 


* Designed for burning bituminous coal. 


Water Super- Weight Weight 

Heating heating on total Tractive 

Surface Surface Drivers Engine Force 
1357 90,300 104,100 19,600 
1818 135,000 150,000 32,250 
2130 147,600 164,300 41,200 
3209 rane 204,000 226,250 2,290 
2655 575 250,800 281,100 61,000 
Soto 778 284,190 314,950 71,000 


engines built in 1919 is 27 ft., as compared with a total ft. 7% in. above the rail. The boilers of the class I-10-SA 


wheel base of 27 ft. 6 in. for the new power. The tenders 
of the class I-10-SA engines are somewhat longer than 
those of the class I-9 engines, and as a consequence the 
total wheel base of these engines and tenders is 63 ft. 
11 in; as compared with a wheel base of 606 ft. 10% in. 
for the class 1-10-SA engines. There is also a difference 
of 6 inches in the diameters of the driving wheels, those 
of the class I-9 engines being 55% -in., while the new 
engines have driving wheels 61% in. in diameter. All 
of the driving wheel journals on both classes of engines 
are the same size, 11-in. by 13-in:, except the main jour- 
nals of the I-10-SA engines which are 12-in. by 18-in. 
Both classes of engines have conical boilers with cen- 
tral domes and sloping back heads. Those of the class 
I-9 engines are 79% in. minimum diameter and 855¢ in. 
maximum diameter, with the center line of the boiler 9 


GENERAL WEIGHTS AND DIMENSIONS OF READING Com- 
PANY Crass I-9 anp I-10-SA CoNnsoLiDATION 


LocoMOTIVES 
Class 1-9 Class I-10-SA 
BUR, Mitchel elaceicigie » «c-0! «2 2-8-0 2-8-0 
oe) ST ee Freight Freight 
Meter Si, heck 2 ee ek os Zins Xeo2, ins Pf Eats a> SRP As Tee 
Valves, piston, diam........ 13-int 13 in. 
Mae CEALS 65 veces wees ss Walschaert Walschaert 
Tractive power ......... 61,260 lbs. 71,000 Ibs. 
Factor of adhesion ...... ; 4 
ELI SS aig fa ie ne Wootten, conical Wootten, conical 
Minimum diam......... 914 in 855% in. 
Maximum diam........ 88 in 96 in. 
- Working pressure ..... 200 lbs 220 Ibs. 
Height center line above 
ROBE i eee» 9 ft. 7% in. 10 ft. 2 in. 
Firebox, size .........--- 10834‘ x 12634" 10814“ x 12634" 
PEM PAIS Ts, « vo eicin stesn es Radial Radial 
DTPA ER ATER. 2 leans 5 os 94.5 sq. ft 94.5 sq. ft. 
Tubes, number and diam. 239 2 in 291-2. itt 
Flues, number and diam. 36 534 in 50 53 in. 
Length, tubes and flues.. 13 ft. 6 in A orite.0 aie 
Heating surface, firebox.. Ze es dat te 236 sq. ft. 
‘bubes and: flues ....... 2509-S8q. Itt. 2988 sq. ft. 
Combustion chamber... Jinsd.. £t: 91 sq. ft. 
MER ER Se occ von ans poke 2655 sq. ft. 3315: sq. £8 
Superheating .........- SF 5aSd te 778 sq. ft. 
eCTEO ALE E oie ati s,a°5,0.0cs10 cs 3517.5 Saott 4482 sq ft. 
Driving wheel, diam..... 55% in. 61% in. 
Re OE TS sade 4814 in. 5414 in. 
Woeatials:: main: .s2. se Lirica, Sin: 12 in. x 18 in. 
REE as ke ot somos. as LY ine x133in. 11 in. x 13 in. 
Engine truck wheels diam. 33 in. 33 in. 
MTN AES Pte ain cae s cass 7 init Jette xan leet ty. 
Wheel base, driving ..... i/o tia ein 17 ft. 6 in. 
SR ath ar bis snes 17.15 <0 an 17 -ft. 6 An. 
MOtAneNPine..... 6. +06: 27 ft. 0 in 27 ft. 6 in. 
Engine and tender .... 63 ft. 11 in. 66 ft. 1074 in 
Weight, on engine truck. 29,300 lbs. 30,760 lbs. 
WO TMATIVETSY 5 cance tebas 250,800 lbs. 284,190 Ibs. 
POA CN CINGI eck... 00 281,100 lbs. 314,950 lbs. 
Total engine and tender. 462,000 lbs. 502,000: lbs. 
Tender, wheels diam..... 36 in. 36 in. 
WWEEIDEL SS ts dav atiek ewes 8 8 
Lg! ES ae ee Orin, x 11+ in, 6 in. x 11. in. 
Capacity, water, gallons. 9500 9500 


Capacity, coal, tons.... 15 15 


engines are 88-in. minimum diameter and 96-in. maximum 
diameter, with their center line 10 ft. 2 in. above the top 
of the rail. The boilers of the class I-9 engines are fitted 
with 239 2-in. tubes and 36 5%-in. superheater fiues, 
while the new engines have 291 2-in. tubes and 50 53¢-in. 
superheater flues, the flue length in both cases being 13 
ft.6in. The class 1-9 engines carry 200 pounds of steam, 
while the class I-10-SA engines carry 220 pounds. 

The fireboxes on both classes of engines are the Woot- 
ten type, radial stayed, and are 108% in. wide by 12634 in. 
long, with a grate area of 94.5 sq. ft. The grates are of 
the rocking type, with dump grates front and back. The 
class I-9 engines are equipped with the Standard stoker, 
and the new engines are fitted with the Duplex stoker. 
On the engines built in 1919 a four-hopper ash pan is 
used, while the I-10-SA engines are equipped with a 
single-hopper ash pan with a steam blower pipe for 
cleaning purposes. 

Because of the difference in the sizes of the boilers 
of the two engines, there is .a slight difference in the 
heating surface. The class 1-9 engines have a firebox 
heating surface of 225 sq. ft., while that of the class 
1-10-SA engines is 236 sq. ft. This is also a difference 
of 629 sq. ft. in the heating surface of the tubes and flues, 
due to the larger number in the boilers of the new en- 
gines; the heating surface of the tubes and flues of the 
class I-9 engines being 2359 sq. ft., while that of the 
class I-10-SA is 2988 sq. ft. Both the heating surfaces 
of the combustion chambers and the superheating surfaces 
of the new boilers are larger than those of the engines 
built in 1919. The heating surface of the combustion 
chamber of the older engines being 71 sq. ft., while that 
of the engines built in 1923 is 91 sq.’ft., and the super- 
heating surface of the class I-9 engines is 575 sq. ft., 
while the superheating surface of the class I-10-SA en- 
gines is 778 sq. ft. The older engines have a total heating 
surface of 2655 sq. ft., as compared with a total heating 
surface of 3315 sq. ft. in the new boilers. 

One of the special features of both these classes of 
locomotives is the economy front end, as patented by 
I. A. Seiders, superintendent of motive power and rolling 
equipment, of the Reading This device is a novel front 
end arrangement which was fully described in the éail- 
way Review, March 1, 1919. It consists of a spark 
breaker plate, extending across the smokebox in the path 
of the gases as they pass through the superheater damper 
and are directed by it against the bars of the spark breaker. 
The legs of the angles comprising the bars of the spark 
breaker, not only deaden and disintegrate the sparks as 
they are impinged against them, but serve at the same 
time to deflect them toward the bottom of the smoke 
box. A variation of the arrangement for saturated steam 
locomotives consists in locating, between the flue sheet 
and the breaker plate, a louvre-like damper, the vanes 
of which deflect the sparks upwardly against the down- 
wardly deflecting vanes of the breaker.. Aside from the 
features mentionel the arrangement embodies the use 
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of a table plate, which in the transverse direction is 
straight for a distance of 15 inches either side of the 
center line of the nozzle and then bends sharply upward 
to the sides of the smoke box where it rests upon and 
is secured to supporting angles. The horizontal portion 
of the table plate has an aperture cut through it to receive 
the nozzle, but instead of requiring careful fitting thereto, 
it simply rests on a broad flange cast integrally with the 
nozzle stand. Also the horizontal portion of the table 
is perforated, and since the sides of the plate are inclined 
toward the center any accumulations of dust and ash 
that might otherwise become lodged, gravitates toward 
the middle where it is picked up by the draft and carried 
out through the stack. The arrangement is thus seen to 
be self cleaning, and it is asserted that arrangement is 
very effective in preventing the setting of fires due to 
escaping sparks. 

The Ragonnet power reverse gear is used with, Wal- 
schaert valve motion, on both classes of engines, the 
class 1-10-SA engines having a valve travel of 6% in., 
a lead of %-1n., a one-inch steam lap and an exhaust 
clearance of 1/16 in. The pistons have rolled steel heads 
and cast iron bull rings, and the driving and engine truck 
axles, crank pins, piston rods, and connecting rods are 
vf quenched and tempered steel; the driving axles being 
hollow-bored. Fifty per cent of the reciprocating weight 
is balanced. Two of the locomotives are equipped with 
the Sellars exhaust injector. 

The main frames are each cast in one piece, and with 
the transverse braces are of most substantial construc- 
tion. The front frame sections are in the form of slabs 
which fit between the central saddle and the cylinder cast- 
ings. The main driving boxes are of the extended type, 
and self-adjusting wedges are used on the main pedestals. 
The cab, in accordance with the practice of the Reading 
for Wootten type boilers, is placed at the rear end instead 
of over the middle of the barrel of the boiler, and the 
side sheets of the cab are cut away, in front, in order to 
permit easy access to the stay bolts. 

The tender frame is built up with 10-in. and 12-in. 
longitudinal channels and steel plate bumpers. The tank 
is rectangular in shape, of the water bottom type, with 
a capacity of 15 tons of coal and 9500 gallons of water, 
the same size tender being used on the class I-9 engines. 

The new engines have a width of 10 ft. 5 in. over the 
cylinders and a height over all of 15 ft. 4% in. For a 
further comparison of these two classes of locomotives, 
reference may be had to the tabulation of the weights and 
general dimensions of these engines ; and in order to com- 
pare the various classes of consolidation type engines of 
the Reading, another table is presented herewith, setting 
out the principal features of the eight-coupled engines 


built since 1880. 


“Loss of Entire Package”’ 


The loss of entire package is one of the freight claim 
agent’s greatest problems, distinguishing such cases from 
pilferage, wreck damage and other kinds of trouble. 
“Loss of entire package” necessitates oftentimes a per- 
sistent pursuit of many blind leads. This was the subject 
of a recent address by E. F. Ford, freight service in- 
spector of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R., at 
Kansas City, Mo., from which the outstanding lesson 
is that even the most puzzling and complicated loss and 
damage cases are due in most cases to disregard of the 
simplest fundamental rules. Mr. Ford cited four illus- 
trative cases, all of which would have been prevented by 
these four rules: (1) Look at marks. (2) If boxes are 
numbered, put numbers on way-bill and compare the num- 
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bers in checking. (3) File receipts with care. (4) 
Freight for which there is no way-bill should be delivered 
only on satisfactory evidence of ownership. Following 
is an abstract of the descriptions of the four cases as 
given in Mr. Ford’s address: 

Case 1—Claim for $369 for shortage of a case of dry 
goods No. 4707 consigned to B. M.; unloading tally 
showed it checked out OK but when consignee called 
no trace of it could be found. After checking B. M.’s 
receiving records and finding no trace it occurred to me 
that this firm’s freight was floored next to M. D. Co.’s and 
that it might have got into a trap car made up for that 
firm. I accordingly called on and checked the receiving 
record at M. D. Co.'s and, sure enough, found it duly 
recorded, even to the same case number. Months had 
elapsed since the transaction; and while M. D. Co.’s re- 
ceiving record was clear the stock record was not; and 
that the goods moved through his stock. 

Case 2.—Clatin for $1,200 filed by an eastern shipper 
for alleged loss in transit of a centrifugal pump consigned 
to the S. T. Company, Kansas City. Our unloading rec- 
ord showed a clear tally, but we could not show delivery ; 
and the consignee’s receipts was missing from files. A 
special visit to the S. T. Company was rewarded by 
finding the pump set up and in operation; and it was 
identified by the shop number on the pump. 

Case 3.—Several Jarge consignments of drugs in boxes 
shipped from Philadelphia to J. W. & B., Kansas City; 
claim for shortages to the value of $750. This transac- 
tion involved a total of several hundred boxes, and when 
they left the factory each zox was stenciled clearly and 
was numbered, bills of lading carrying the same numbers. 
Originating eastern line did not put those case numbers 
on way-bills. Successive consignments overtook one an- 
other and got mixed at our junction with the eastern line. 
The checkers applied the proper number of cases against 
each billing and forwarded to Kansas City; and delivery 
was made of enough cases to fill out each way-bill, as 
long as the cases lasted. Now, one of these cases would 
contain high class drugs valued at, say, $65. another 
would be valued at perhaps $2. By disregarding case 
numbers, and not enough cases eventually showing up to 
balance the transaction, it was left to the honesty of the 
consignee to base his claim upon the higher or lower 
priced goods, just as he chose. Our delivery record be- 
ing faulty as to case numbers, and the teamster’s records 
being no better, we were at the mercy of J. W. & B., but 
that firm was found to be managed by a man who proved 
to be the very soul of honesty and square dealing. 

Case 4.—Seven bundles of rugs which checked over 
in a certain car on billing of other rugs for W. V. These 
seven bundles were delivered as an overage to W. V. on 
that billing and without lifting bill of lading or certified 
copy of invoice. On account of faulty and incomplete 
records at W. V.’s we have never been able to convince 
them that they received seven bundles of rugs which did 
not belong to them. YV. also has a house in Denver and 
one at Dallas; and what happened, as a matter oi fact, 
was that the shipper billed the seven bundles to V. at 
Denver or Dallas and marked them to V. at Kansas City 
in error. 

In case 1 the trucker went wrong by flooring a B. M. 
case in M. D. Co.’s section; and the check clerk who 
later made up the trap car for M. D. Co.’s compounded 
the trucker’s error by not securing a careful check. In 
case 2 we seem to have handled the pump all right, but 
we could not produce the receipt. In case 3 the eastern 
line went wrong by not billing the case numbers, but we 
would have been safe, nevertheless, had we taken those 
individual case numbers and had made an accurate check 
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upon delivery. In case 4 we simply gave W. V. seven 
bundles of rugs without proof of ownership. 


IMPORTANT FREIGHT House RULES 


1. Be on the lookout that your freight is plainly 
marked to start with; if it carries two or three marks 
and you are very busy don't load it but set it aside until 
the marking can be made right. 

2. Look out for unscrupulous feamsters slipping in 
bills of lading for receipt on freight that they take to 
some fence and dispose of, 

3. Mr. Trucker: When you are not sure of your 
section or your car, drop your truck right there, and 
ask your stow man or check clerk to set you right. 

4. If cases carry numbers which are not on the re- 
ceipts enter such numbers. 

5. If a consignee advises you that a certain overage 
is due on a preceding bill, find out what was delivered 
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instead of it. If receipt is clear and if that article, ac- 
cording to your record was astray, or over, keep after 
him for proof of ownership until you get it. 

6. When certain overages are still on hand despite 
reasonable notice to consignee, open such packages and 
give him a complete invoice, including stock or invoice 
numbers found within. 

7. Notices sent out on arrival of astray and over 
freight should carry the fullest possible description. If 
notice is furnished at the start nine times out of ten you 
will find consignee is able and quite eager to surrender 
documentary proof or advise you what billing it is short 
on, perhaps over some other road. 

8. If you are still unable to get a reply after fair 
notice, arrange for a representative to make a call. Ex- 
haust every effort to secure disposition before you finally 
report that you cannot; because, when you do thus re- 
port, such articles are forwarded to the over freight sta- 
tion and are often sold for little or nothing. 


Engineering Council Report on Storage of Coal 


Conclusions and Recommendations Embodying the Result of a 
Field Survey Which Has Been in Progress More Than One Year 


_ The American Engineering Council's committee on 
storage of coal, on July 7, released a report covering a 
comprehensive investigation which it has been making for 
more than a year. The report was given out by ex- 
Governor James Hartness of Vermont, president of the 
American Engineering Council, which latter has its office 
at 29 West 39th street, New York city. It comprises 
about 110,000 words. It was prepared by a main com- 
‘mittee of the council, headed by W. L. Abbott, of Chi- 
cago, working with the department of commerce, the 
United States coal commission, and federal, state and 
municipal agencies as well as private enterprise. Sixty- 
seven sub-committees, functioning in every important in- 
dustrial center in the United States, and comprising 400 
individual engineers, constituted the field organization 
which carried on the nation-wide survey. 

“The storage of coal,” the report declares, “is es- 
sentially necessary as an aid to the solution of the national 
coal problem, and is an economic and practicable means 
of insuring an adequate supply of coal as needed. If 
each coal consumer will adopt the policy of annually 
purchasing coal on a uniform monthly delivery basis, there 
will result automatically sufficient seasonal storage to 
guarantee coal to the consumer, as needed. Further- 
more, this policy will bring about a uniform demand for 
coal whereby the coal producer and carrier may establish 
uniform and standard production and shipment schedules. 
It will also remove the evils of intermittent operation of 
coal mines, frequent panicky market conditions, and coal 
shortages due to inability of the carriers to meet peak 
demands.” 

Seasonal storage of coal by consumers, the committee 
finds is an economic and practical means of insuring an 
adequate supply and satisfactory quality of coal when 
needed. “The irregularity in coal production,” the report 
continues, “is. largely due to seasonal demand. Since more 
coal is consumed in the late fall and in the winter than 
at other periods, coal producers and carriers each year 
are confronted alternately with a feast and a famine— 
with an inordinate demand for coal and transportation 
followed by a period of no demand. This seasonal de- 
mand is responsible for 47 per cent of the idle time of 
the coal industry. 


“Seasonal demand also contributes to another very dis- 
turbing element, namely, the over-development of mine 
capacity through opening too many mines. Coal pro- 
duction capacity is now twice as large as the consump- 
tion capacity. The two factors——intermittent or seasonal 
operation and over-production—are in a very large 
measure responsible for the ills of the coal industry.’’ 

“The amount of storage required to produce these cor- 
rective and constructive results,” the committee declares in 
summarizing its conclusions, ‘is small in terms of the 
per cent of annuai consumption. For seasonal storage, 
from nine to ten per cent of the annual consumption is all 
that is required. If this amount is supplemented by addi- 
tional reserve storage of no more than seven per cent, 
there will result an accumulation of some 83,000,000 tons 
of coal in storage by September 30 of each year. The 
practicability of this amount of storage with but slight 
additional outlay for equipment is indicated by the fact 
that on September, 1923, 56,000,000 tons were in storage.” 
The committee’s report continues: 

“Equipment has béen developed and may be secured to 
meet any storage situation or requirement. The cost of 
such equipment ranges from a few cents per ton of 
capacity, up to $2.50 or $3.00 per ton of capacity. 

“Storage of coal presents no serious risk of loss from 
breakage, spontaneous combustion, or loss of heat value 
or firing qualities. All kinds of coal have been and may 
be successfully stored. The insignificant money loss due 
to the factors named above should not deter any one from 
storing coal. Application of the simple and inexpensive 
regulations and practices set forth in this report will pro- 
vide all reasonable safeguards against such possible 
losses. 

“The cost of storage per ton, including fixed charges on 
equipment, maintenance and operation expense and _ in- 


terest on investment in coal as well as taxes and insuraiice, 


in most instances does not exceed 75 cents per ton yearly. 
More generally it is around 50 cents per ton yearly. This 
cost is insignificant when distributed over annual con- 
sumption. 

“Storage of coal may be easily financed. Banks will 
finance such an investment as readily as any other com- 
mercial undertaking. 
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“The transportation facilities of the United States are 
adequate for normal and regular movement of coal. For 
short periods the railways can move coal at an abnormal 
rate, but this is both expensive and detrimental to ship- 
ment of other commodities and to normal freight move- 
ment. To increase transportation facilities to meet the 
peak demands resulting from the prevailing unsystematic 
practice in coal shipment would require an additional in- 
vestment of some $12,000,000,000. Such an investment 
is not justified. 

“The railroads have more to gain by storing coal than 
any other class of consumer. They should store their own 
coal on such a scale and at such times as to obviate the 
movement of company or non-revenue producing coal dur- 
ing the period when there is a heavy demand for the 
transportation of revenue producing freight. They should 
abandon, however, the uneconomic practice of using 
freight cars for storing coal and thereby withholding rail- 
road equipment from other uses. 

“In general, storage should take place at the point of 
use, to accomplish the inmost in relieving transportation and 
safeguarding supply. However, under some circum- 
stances, storage-in-transit or at an intermediate point is 
advisable. In general, storage at mines is not recom- 
mended, but there should be sufficient mine storage facili- 
ties and capacity to overcome ordinary operating delays, 
such as belated arrival of cars, temporary breakdown or 
idleness of mining equipment and the like. Such pro- 
visions would materially increase the producing hours of 
mines and miners. 

“Cars should be assigned to mines upon the basis of 
coal actually sold and not upon rated capacity of pro- 
duction. This measure would be a wholesome deterrent 
to over-development of coal producing facilities. 

“While this study refers primarily to industrial con- 
sumers of bituminous coal, yet householders have also 
a direct responsibility. Indeed the householder is in a 
position to aid with the least cost, because no special equip- 
ment for storing and reclaiming is required and his indi- 
vidual investment in coal is relatively small. Householders 
use approximately 50,000,000 tons of bituminous coal 
annually, which, if placed in their bins by the end of 
September of each year would materially contribute to 
the solution of the coal problem. 

“Federal, state, city and other civic divisions of the 
body politic are not meeting their responsibility in rela- 
tion to the seasonal storage of coal. They are as derelict 
in regard to seasonal storage as are other users and fre- 
quently add to a confused situation by securing priority 
orders. Public officials should take the lead, by pre- 
cept and by example, in furthering the storage of coal. 

“Contracts for coal should be observed with fidelity. 
The evil practice of indiscriminate breaking of coal con- 
tracts has seriously injured the American coal industry 
with reference alike to production, transportation and con- 
sumption. Contracts for coal should be observed with the 
same good faith as universally prevails in regard to other 
forms of commercial contracts. 

“Confirmation of the practicability of coal storage is 
afforded by the anthracite coal industry. This industry 
is far more stable than the bituminous, because producers, 
carriers and consumers of anthracite coal for a number 
of years have alike encouraged and practiced storage.” 

The very nature of the business of railroading makes 
close supervision of its property and expenditures diffi- 
cult. There are more chances for leaks than in the ordi- 
nary business, so the effort to stop and prevent these 
leaks must be all the more determined. Railroad economy 


begins with the president and goes down to the newest 
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water boy on the section gang. Dollars and cents saved 
here and there all along the line mount up to a worth 
while total in a year’s time.—Timely Railroad Topics, At- 
lantic Coast Line. 


Utilization of Locomotives to Be Studied 
by Joint Committee 


The board of directors of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation has authorized the appointment of a joint com- 
mittee of representatives of the Operating and Mechani- 
cal Divisions to make a study of the utilization of loco- 
motives to determine: (a) The percentage of time they 
should be available to perform actual transportation ; (b) 
methods for obtaining maximum efficiency while so avail- 
able. 

The representatives to serve on this joint committee 
have been appointed by the general committees of the 
Operating and Mechanical Divisions and consist of the 
following : 

Operating Division—T. B. Hamilton, general manager, 
Pennsylvania Railroad system; A. E. Ruffer, transporta- 
tion manager, Erie Railroad; J. T. Gillick, general man- 
ager, Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 

Mechanical Division—W,. H. Flynn, superintendent 
motive power, Michigan Central R. R.; O. S. Jackson, 
superintendent motive power and machinery, Union Pa- 
cific R. R.; W. H. Fetner, chief mechanical officer, Mis- 
souri Pacific R. R. 

The joint committee held its first meeting in the rooms 
of the association, 431 South Dearborn street, Chicago, 
Wednesday, July 9. All the members of the committee 
were present. The committee earnestly took up the 
problem presented and organized for its work. Mr. T. B. 
Hamilton was elected chairman, and Mr. V. R. Haw- 
thorne, secretary, Mechanical Division, acting as secre- 
tary. 

As the problem involved is a tremendous one the first 
step taken by the joint committee was the appointment of 
a sub-committee of operating and mechanical men from 
twelve representative railroads of United States and 
Canada. This sub-committee is to make a complete sur- 
vey of present practices relating to locomotive handling 
in order that the committee might get started in its 
future work. 

Several problems affecting the economical and efficient 
handling of locomotives were discussed and arrangements 
made for a complete study from which a report will be 


developed to,present to the American Railway Associa- 


tion’s membership. 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. Em- 
ployees’ Investment Plan 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. has announced an 
employees’ savings and bond-ownership plan, under the 
terms of which every Katy employee will be afforded a 


most liberal opportunity to secure direct financial interest 


in the development of the railroad and to profit thereby. 
Under the plan, all employees who have’ been in Katy 
service six months or more will be offered the opporunity 
to purchase a limited amount to be dependent upon the 
employee’s annual earnings, of M-K-T adjustment mort- 
gage 5 per cent gold bonds, series A, on easy terms of 
monthly installment payments. The board of directors has 
authorized the management to purchase a block of these 
bonds on the open market, for the purpose of re-selling 
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them to such employees as desire to subscribe under the 
plan. Subscriptions will open August 1, and continue 
until September 20. Circulars announcing the subscrip- 
tion price of bonds, complete details and terms of the plan 
will be issued in July. 

Employees will pay for bonds subscribed for under 
the plan on an installment basis through deductions to be 
made semi-monthly from the payroll, deductions to con- 
tinue over a period of 53 months. Employees will be 
credited with the interest coupon collected on bonds dur- 
ing the period of deferred payments, and will be charged 
6 per cent interest on deferred payments on bonds. The 
adjustment mortgage bonds are issued in denominations of 
$100, $500 and $1,000. They are secured by an adjust- 
ment mortgage of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad 
Co., dated January 1, 1922, made to the Irving Bank, 
Columbia Trust Co. and Thos. F. Maffit as trustees. The 
total authorized issue is $100,000,000 at any one time out- 
standing. The amount of bonds now outstanding in the 
hands of the public is $57,500,000, of which the bonds 
offered to employees form a part. The directors and 
officers of the railroad recommended these bonds for 
investment by the employees, believing that the safety of 
principal and permanency of current interest payments is 
assured by present conditions and future prospects of 
the company. 


The plan will be particularly attractive for the reason 
that interest credits should exceed the interest charges on 
deferred payments. After 50 per cent of the purchase 
price has been paid, payments of subsequent installments 
may be anticipated. Employees who have partially paid 
their subscriptions will also be given the privilege of 
cancelling their purchases at any time under options that 
will be completely outlined in the circulars to be issued. 
The company’s preliminary announcement says: 


“The M-K-T employees’ savings and bond-ownership 
plan marks the beginning of a new epoch in the railroad’s 
history. No railroad management has ever offered em- 
ployees a more liberal opportunity to secure direct finan- 
cial interest in the property, through ownership of mort- 
gage bonds, with which they are identified. It will ex- 
tend to employees opportunity to purchase the railroads’ 
securities, which is, of course, always open to the public 
at large, on terms and conditions not open to the public, 
and on a basis that will enable employees to share in the 


ing the hull. 
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benefits of the railroad’s development on equal terms 
with all other owners of similar bonds. It is hoped that 
Katy employees will carefully examine the savings and 
bond-ownership plan, when the circular announcing its 
complete details is issued. Application forms for sub- 
scriptions will be obtained from dpeartment heads, or 
from the treasurer.” 


New Refrigerator Barges of the Erie 
Railroad 


The floating equipment of the Erie Railroad in New 
York harbor has recently received an important addition 
in the shape of 14 refrigerator barges which are to be 
used in the transfer of perishable freight under refrigera- 
tion, from car to vessels, or from vessels to cars. This 
type of equipment is not novel in New York harbor, but 
the Erie’s new boats include some of the latest improve- 
ments for this class of service, and will add materially 
to the facilities for transferring commodities of this kind 
in good condition. 

The new refrigerator barges, of which exterior and 
interior views are shown in the accompanying illustrations, 
are numbered in the 400 series. They accommodate six 
carloads of freight each, or approximately 350 tons. The 
inside dimensions are 30 ft. long, 30 ft. wide and 9 ft. 
in clear height. 

The boats are of wood construction throughout, inciud- 
The superstructure follows in its general 
outlines the type of railroad freight lighters which are 
commonly in use in New York harbor. It is well insu- 
lated, in the same manner as refrigerator car construction. 
The doors, however, are the sliding type, instead of as 
used on refrigerator cars. The interior arrangement in- 
cludes a space for crew at one end, with conveniences for 
cooking meals, toilet, etc. There are two sliding doors 
on each side, for trucking freight on and off the barge, 
which is done with hand trucks. 

The requirements for refrigeration in this service are 
not severe, for commodities which are to be handled 
arrive under the same conditions as to refrigeration or 
heating, as those under which they are to be delivered, 
and the time in transit is usually limited to a few hours. 
The ice bunkers, however, are similar in general design 


Refrigerator Barge of the Erie Railroad, Alongside Pier C, Weehawken, 
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to those used in refrigerator cars, and 
are located at each end of the boat. Fa- 
cilities for icing are provided at the piers, 
or they may be iced directly from cars, at 
points where they have access to the 
cars. There is provision for heating in 
the movement of commodities in severe 
winter weather, this being taken care of 
by a stove installed within a grating en- 
closure in the center of the boat. 

The addition of this equipment empha- 
sizes the importance which perishable 
commodities are assuming in freight 
trafic; and the principal factor in 
handling this business is to keep to a 
minimum damage claims resulting from 
inadequate protection or improper han- 
dling. The commodities handled in New 
York harbor include provisions, fruits, 
etc., and these shipments receive first 
consideration by the steamship com- 
panies. One source of traffic which gives 
some promise of ultimately developing to 
an important volume is that of fruits 
from South American ports for delivery in this country or 
Canada. 

The importance of the marine equipment in New York 
harbor, in handling freight through that port, may not be 
appreciated by people of inland cities. The Erie Rail- 
road, for example, is operating in this service 28 car floats, 
142 covered barges, 65 deck lighters, three steam hoists, 
three steam lighters and 14 tugboats, or a total of 255 
vessels. 


Benefits of Material Standards 


S. T. M. STANDARD- 
GoMmari USER? 


How SHALL THE BENEFITs OF A. $ 
IZATION BE SECURED TO THE 


By Tuomas H. WiccIN 
Consulting Engineer, New York City. 
From a paper read before the 27th annual meeting of the 
American Society for Testing Materials, Atlantic City, N. J., 
June 24 to 27, 1924. 


There is an old proverb about never missing the water 
until the well runs dry. The writer, after 25 years’ ex- 
perience in large organizations purchasing under specifica- 
tion with mill and shop inspection, has missed very keenly 
the benefits of such thoroughness when trying as a con- 
sulting engineer to aid certain small users who had fallen 
into serious difficulty with material purchased in the 
open market. At present the typical small user—and he 
is greatly in the majority in numbers and generally in 
total consumption—never having enjoyed the blessings of 
tested material, cheerfully takes a chance with what is 


offered, sometimes sticking to a brand: and sometimes 
swayed by the “‘just-as-good” salesman of cheaper ma- 
terial. 


When accidents occur there is a flurry—generally tem- 
porary—of trying to secure better materials, and this is 
found to be a very up-hill road for the small user. By 
way of illustration a very few cases will be cited. 


A piece of wrought-iron hoisting equipment, purchased. . 
some years ago from a firm of good Trepitation undef a” 


simple order calling for first- class matérial “(these orders 


generally name somebody’s “Best”), broke undet such: 


circumstances as to cause damage to the extent of about 
a quarter of a million dollars. Chemical examination 
showed the article to contain about 0.45 per cent phos- 
phorus. Some other similar equipment was found to 
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Interior View Showing Ice Bunkers, Refrigerator Barge of the Erie Railroad. 


contain about 0.40 per cent phosphorus. An interesting 
series of tests was made, proving that this material was 
entirely unsuited for hoisting equipment, although curi- 
ously enough it withstood rotary endurance tests much 
better than. wrought iron of good chemical composition 
which exhibited most satisfactory physical properties in 
tension, bending and impact tests. The chain smith who 
fabricated the samples from good and bad material pro- 
nounced all of it good, but gave some slight preference 
to the bad material, showing that the opinion of the me- 
chanic is no substitute for the standardized test of tech- 
nical societies. 

Subsequent experience in trying to avoid unsuitable ma- 
terial in new equipment and to get wrought iron approach- 
ing United States navy standards developed an inertia 
and apparent ignorance which was and is perplexing con- 
sidering the wide membership of this society. One ex- 
cellent mill does not make any wrought iron under speci- 


Interior View Showing Heating Arrangements, Refrigerator Barge of 
the Erie Railroad in New York Harbor. 
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End View of Refrigerator Barge cf the Erie Railrcad, in Service in 
New York Harbor. 


fications limiting phosphorus or other ingredient, although 
the material will generally meet navy specifications. A 
prominent firm making rolled material and hoisting equip- 
ment does not take orders limiting composition even if 
permitted to name its own within reasonable limits. 
More profit in non-specification material is the reason 
given and is doubtless the truth. Several other firms 
knew nothing about the chemistry of their product. The 
field of competition available to a small user for specifica- 
tion wrought iren seems to be very narrow, though the 
writer's investigation has never been exhaustive. 

Another case concerned some rolled steel which de- 
veloped only about one-fourth of the usual strength under 
the conditions of service. The material was purchased 
of a large mill under the same form of non-technical order 
that had been used for years. After an expensive series 
of accidents, that threatened the reputation of an impor- 
tant business, the offending material was thoroughly ex- 
amined and found to be full of slag inclusions, which 
of course did not show at all except in metallographic 
examination. Incidentally it contained about three tires 
as much carbon as was generally thought suitable for 
such material, although examination of previously supptied 
successful material showed the carbon content to be un- 
important up to the limit existing in the material which 
failed. 

Many less important cases of material that could not 
have passed any standard test, even the mildest, have 
doubtless come to the attention of most of those who will 
read this paper. The writer will merely mention two 
other cases: one, some bolts that proved to be of bushelled 
material containing a surprising variety of ingredients 
up to hard tool steel; the other, a cap-screw which twisted 
off recently like lead, even before coming to a seat, thus 
resulting in an expensive boring job costing as much as 
would 200 bolts. In both cases, large reputable firms 
supplied the goods. 

It is obvious, with the keen competition of business 
and the insistence of purchasers on obtaining the lowest 
price, that the mass of goods offered to the general pur- 
chaser will be below the standards set by this and other 
similar societies. The presence of inspectors represent- 
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standard and the small consumer profits thereby, but can 
seldom be sure. The writer has known goods rejected 
by large consumers to be shipped to small consumers. 

In fairness to these unnamed manufacturers the writer 
will add that in these cases the inspector for the manu- 
facturers used good judgment and apparently did not 
pass anything that had defects likely to cause failure. 

_ There are doubtless many concerns that are generally 
rigid in their self inspection, but probably even most of 
these use their own judgment as to the necessity of some 
of the stricter limits mentioned in standard specifications, 
and if it were not so, goods would cost more to the gen- 
eral consumer. Yet it ought to be possible for a con- 
sumer to buy small quantities of nearly any kind of ma- 
terial or article that has received the attention of the 
American Society for Testing Materials and similar so- 
cieties to the extent of producing standard specifications, 
with the certainty that the goods fulfilled the specifications. 
If these standards are impractiably high for general ap- 
plication, then other standard grades which are practicable 
should be established. 

The writer is aware that progress has been made along 
these lines. For example, steel may be bought on cer- 
tificate of test provided the order is for over 50 tons 
and provided there is time to wait for a rolling. But 
this is beyond the ordinary small user. Some associa- 
tions of manufacturers of special products have raised 
their standards greatly and in some cases marks are 
affixed meaning guaranteed excellence or composition. 
The practice aimed at unsuccessfully by advocates of a 
complete pure food law is paralleled in the case of some 
firms in the printing of formulas on their labels, notably 
in the case of paints. Fire and boiler underwriters, also 
state and national governments, are enforcing regulations 
which result in mill and factory inspection of certain 
materials and equipment, such as boiler plate, fire pumps, 
hose, sprinklers, etc. Even the small user of boilers often 
gets inspection service of these special agencies. 

For practical purposes the direct results for the small 
consumer are few, although the indirect results of the 
A.S.T.M. and similar organizations are large in raising 
general standards and thus increasing the probability of 
the general consumer receiving satisfactory goods. [ow- 
ever, what the writer had in mind in proposing this 
paper was not merely probability but certainty for the 
small user in so far as sampling and testing of a given 
heat or lot of material, such as is practical for the larger 
user, will yield such certainty. 

The writer has only two suggestions, which are in no 
wise new in their essence, as to methods by which the 
desired condition may be brought nearer: 

1. A more constant recognition and emphasis by mem- 
bers of the A.S.T.M., both producers and consumers, that 
standards are for general use and not simply for use 
where there is inspection by the purchaser. 

2. The more general adoption of short designations 
for different grades of material, corresponding with 
A.S.T.M. standards, and of the practice of stamping 
goods, after standard-tests, with the name of the manu- 
facturer and grade, so that the small user can specify 
and have proof that he is getting material of the grade 
which he desires and is willing to pay for. 

The jJast four words of the previous sentence have 
much to do with the problem and doubtless in part spell 
the reason for the slow progress. The value of reliable 
grades is, however, generally recognized in modern manu- 
facture and advertising, and people do often pay for what 
they hope is the best material. It would be enormously 
more valuable to the intelligent buyer (and that will mean 
most buyers as soon as the idea becomes a part of our 


ing large consumers tends to keep products up to a high extremely effective modern advertising) if instead of, or 
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at least in addition to, the trade name there were marked 
on the goods some A.S.T.M. number meaning standard 
quality and guaranteed inspection. The fabrication of 
job lots of goods made as cheaply as possible for compe- 
titive trade among the great mass of uninformed retailers 
and small users would gradually be eliminated, and care- 
4 manufacturers as well as the public would be bene- 

ted. 

Perhaps some of our foremost members would be sur- 
prised at the ignorance, even among engineers, of the 
work of the American Society for Testing Materials. It 
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needs blazoning. The bureau of standards and the ac- 
tivities of the American Engineering Standards Commit- 
tee in promoting American standards which will have 


wider circulation, have aided publicity and will do more 


in the future. Knowledge of the advantages of using 
tested material must precede any intelligent demand by 
the general user to participate in those advantages. The 
A.S.T.M. should not stop with its high technical success 
among experts, but should strive definitely to make its 
work known and more intimately a part of the general 
welfare. 


M-K-T R. R. Locomotives Run 220 Miles for Water 


Rivalry Engendered Between Engine Crews Helps to Reduce 
Water Consumption and Also Aids in Fuel Conservation 


At a time when so much attention is being given to long 
locomotive runs the records of two engine crews of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. should prove very interesting. 
These two crews, operating engines of the same class and 
size, are handling passenger trains between Wichita Falls, 
Tex., and Woodward, Okla., a distance of 220 miles, with 
only one tank of water, 6500 gallons per trip. 

This rather unusual performance is believed to be a record 
long distance run on this quantity of water. It has resulted 
in eliminating three regular stops for water and has been a 
material aid in fuel conservation. In appreciation of the 
efforts of these men the M-K-T R. R. paid all of ther 
expenses to the recent convention of the International Rail- 
way Fuel Association, at Chicago. 

The story of this record performance, as related by W, P. 
Weist, fireman on one of the crews, at the convention of the 
International Railway Fuel Association is extracted in the 
following paragraphs together with a few of his remarks 
pertaining to fuel conservation. 


In connection with the efforts of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas R. R. to promote fuel economy there developed a 
rivalry between two engine crews on the northwestern 
district that has resulted in some rather unusual records. 
These two crews have regularly assigned engines of the 
same class and size and run opposite each other, han- 
dling passenger trains between Wichita Falls, Texas, and 
Woodward, Oklahoma, a distance of 220 miles. 


One of the crews conceived the idea of running as far 
as possible between stops for water, there being three 
regular water stops between the two division points. At 
first only one regular stop was eliminated but eventually 
one of the crews ran the entire distance without making 
any stops for water. Since that time, and almost regu- 
larly when weather conditions would permit, the two 
crews are running the 220 miles on one tank of water, 
and quite frequently arrive at the terminals with from 
four to fifteen inches remaining in the tank. 


It is admitted that this record would hardly be pos- 
sible were the engines large, or the trains heavy, or were 
they operated over a division where a large number of 
opposing trains had to be met. Nevertheless it has re- 
sulted in the conservation of from 100 to 150 gallons of 
oil per trip or a saving of from two to four dollars ner 
run which when totaled at the end of the month, for both 
engines, amounts to a considerable saving. 

The engines are of the 4-4-0, American type, with 
cylinders 17% in. by 26 in. and have 12-in. piston valves. 
They have 62-in. diameter driving wheels with a weight 
of 67,000 lbs. on the drivers, and a tractive effort of 18,- 
500 Ibs. The boilers of the engines are of the wagon-top 


type with 172 2-in. tubes and 18 53-in. superheater flues, 
while the steam pressure carried is 180 lbs. The firebox 
is 76 in. by 34% in. and the total heating surface of the 
boiler is 1,482 sq. it. The driving wheel base is 9 ft. 
1% in., the wheel base of the engine is 23 ft., and the 
total wheel base of the engine and tender is 41 ft. 1 in. 
The engines weigh 37,000 lbs., on the engine truck, 67,- 
000 Ibs., on the drivers, as previously explained, and the 
total weight of the engine alone is 104,000 Ibs., while the 
weight of the engine and tender is 189,000 Ibs. The 
capacity of the tender is 6,500 gallons of water and 2,700 . 
gallons of oil. Both of the engines are equipped with 
Boothe burners, placed in the front of the firebox, with 
a 6 in. by 8 in. opening around the burner, and a 10 in. 
by 14 in. opening at the back of the firebox. The engines 
are not equipped with dampers and have 4-in. exhaust 
nozzle tips. 


Engine No. 1302 was placed in service on Sept. 30, 
1923 and up to April 30, 1924 had made 46,231 miles, 
or an average of 6,604 miles per month. During the 
month of April this engine consumed 1.1 gallons of oil 
per car mile in local passenger service, this amount in- 
cluding terminal consumption. Engine No. 1303 was 
placed in service Nov. 22, 1923 and up to April 30, 1924 
had made 40,290 miles, or an average of 8,058 miles per 
month, and for the month of April this engine averaged 
one gallon of oil per car mile, including all fuel consumed 
at terminals. During the month of April these engines 
were used in local passenger service hauling three car 
trains, two steel coaches and one baggage car of wood 
construction. 


The engines are supplied with the oil for fuel at Wichita 
Falls and make the run to Woodward and return to 
Wichita Falls, with an eight hour lay-over at Woodward 
under steam, without taking on any additional fuel at 
intermediate points. The largest amount of oil consumed 
by either of these two engines was used by engine No. 
1303 on February 24, during a severe blizzard, when on 
the 220 mile north-bound trip this engine consumed 860 
gallons, handling a three-car train, which was an average 
for the 660 car miles of 1.3 gallons per car mile, not in- 
cluding that which was burned during the eight hour 
lay-over at Woodward. 

Engine No. 1303 also has the ae of covering the 
district with the smallest amount of oil for the trip. This 
was on May 12, south-bound, with three cars, when the 
run of 660 car miles was made on 408 gallons of oil, or an 
average of about 0.6 gallons per car mile. On this trip 
the engine left Wichita Falls with a full tank, 6,500 
gallons of water, and arrived at Woodward with 14 hj in. 
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Engine No. 1302, of the M-K-T, (4-4-0 Type) Which Runs a Distance 
of 220 Miles for Water, 


of water remaining in the tank, no water being taken 
during the entire run. This run of 220 miles was re- 
quired nine hours and five minutes in which 35 regular 
station stops were made, with one additional stop to meet 
an opposing train. In this connection it is interesting to 
notice that on May 9, engine No. 1302 made the run 
from Woodward to Wichita on 409 gallons of oil, tak- 
ing no water at intermediate stops, arriving at the terminal 
with about fifteen inches of water remaining in the tank. 

In order that the fuel performance of these two en- 
gines may be more fully appreciated the following tabula- 
tion sets out the fuel record of the engines from May 2 
to May 12, 1924, inclusive. 


Eng. Car Gals. 

No. Miles Miles Oil 
ERE ce 235 che rl, 1303 220 660 515 
PAN Frees oa oS kent 1303 220 660 555 
Se (ees Se ai ae 1302 220 660 467 
ESE TESS Sica eee 1302 220 660 458 
1S SSE a aad ec Pa 1403 220 660 597 
ONE Oe oan ieee ee 1303 220 660 605 
Ramee LO bts fPaN Ss da a gte ek 1302 220 660 519 
(oh EAN a are ea 1302 220 660 418 
Alar h. savhe aise oats 1760 5280 4134 


From the table it will be seen that 1,760 train miles, or 
5,280 car miles, were made on 4,134 gallons of fuel. 
This is equivalent to 2.35 gallons per train mile, about .8 
gallons per car mile, and an average daily consumption 
of 51634 gallons of oil. 

Continuing his remarks Mr. Weist stated: “We found 
_ that the most essential thing which made these records 
possible was intensive co-operation on the part of every 
man who had anything to do with the handling of this 


Engine No. 1303, of the M.-K.-T., Same Type as No. 1302, Runs from 
Wichita Falls, Texas, to Woodward, Okla., 220 miles, Without a 
Water Stop. 
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power. Up to the time we received these little engines 
the northwestern district seemed to be the dumping 
ground for all of the old out of date power that had 
practically served its time on the main line. We had 
never handled superheated engines over 1,000 miles and 
when we received these light comparatively modern en- 
gines we naturally took pride in them. They consumed 
such a small quantity of fuel and used so little water 
that we found pleasure in: operating them. We exerted 
every effort to keep them in good condition and were con- 
tinually looking for any small defects that might im- 
pair their operation. Not only did we report any ir- 
regularities on the proper forms, but quite frequently 
went directly to the master mechanic with our troubles. 
He was more than interested in our efforts and at times 
when we were in doubt as to what was causing ex- 
cessive fuel consumption we knew that we were always 
welcome in his office where we could discuss our prob- 
lems with him. 

“This also applied to our superintendent who was al- 
ways ready and willing to assist us with any of our 
problems. He has the respect of every employee on the 
road and as long as he or any other official can gain and 
keep the respect and confidence of his men he may be 
expected to produce good results. 


“As we all know, especially those familiar with loco- 
motive operation, nearly all engineers have certain places 
along the line where they shut off steam when making 
regular station stops. We decided that the train we 
were handling should roll at least 100 yards farther, so 
the engineer for whom I was firing began to shut off 
steam about that distance back when making regular 
stops. This may not appear to be much of a saving but 
on a 220 mile run with 35 regular stops this amounts to 
3,500 yards, resulting in a saving of from 8 to 15 gallons 
of oil per trip. Figuring on the basis of 20 trips per - 
month this would result in a saving of approximately 
six barrels of oil per month by merely drifting the train 
an additional 100 yards at each stop. 


“We figure that each day is only a fractional part of 
the month and that every little daily saving amounts to 
a large amount at the end of that month. When we 
leave home we leave our troubles there and concentrate 
on the work ahead of us.. We do not make a practice of 
talking to each other on the engine unless it is absolutely 
necessary and we attempt to determine the possibilities 
of every situation and be prepared to meet them. We do 
not worry about our bad trips but always bear in mind 
that if we do make mistakes today we are always pre- 
pared to meet a similar situation in the proper way the 


next time it occurs. 


“The fireman on an oil burner can assist wonderfully 
in saving fuel if he will constantly keep one eye ahead 
and the other on the engineer. He should always ad- 
just the firing valve when the engineer adjusts the throttle 
or the reverse lever. He should, either on a coal burn- 
ing or an oil burning engine, be just a little ahead of the 
engineer when starting, as the draft at that time is the 
heaviest and if he loses 10 or 15 pounds of steam it will 
be necessary to burn an extra amount of fuel to gain back 
what has been lost. 

“If every fireman, especially those on coal burning loco- 
motives, would only consider that every scoop of coal he 
saves also saves his back just that much, and if both 
the firemen and engineers would concentrate their minds 
on saving a certain amount of fuel each trip it would be 
surprising the amount that could be saved in one month. 

“Every engineer and fireman who work together on the 
same engine should be good friends. The engineer should 
listen to any ideas or suggestions advanced by the fire- 
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man and the fireman should not take offense at any ideas 
or suggestions made by the engineer. In other words 
they should work together for the best interests of the 
company by whom they are employed. If they cannot 
get along together the best thing for them to do is to 
separate, for by working with each other they do not 
gain anything for themselves and usually it 1s impos- 
sible under such conditions to render efficient service to 
their employer. 

‘Another important point is that we should always bear 
in mind that we are employed indirectly by the stock- 
holders who have invested their money in the railroad. 
The stockholders employ men to operate the railroad and 
these men employ subordinates who in turn employ us, 
and when we sum up the entire situation we are all em- 
ployees from the highest. officer to the lowest paid man 
on the road. 

“The stockholders may have made a mistake when they 
employed the officials, or the officials may have been in 
error when they engaged their subordinate officers, and 
these men might have made a mistake in employing some 
of us. Nevertheless one mistake does not correct an- 
other and for this reason if we are not in our proper 
places or are working with men with whom we cannot 
get along congenially we should at least attempt to cor- 
rect the situation as best we can. We also must bear in 
mind that the stockholder expects a reasonable return on 
his investment such as we would do were we in their 
positions. Therefore let no malice that we might hold 
against an officer or a fellow employee of a railroad 
interfere with the performance of our duties, in order 
that the men who have invested in the railroad may real- 
ize on the investment which makes it possible for us to 
earn our livelihood.” 


Communications 


PROFITING BY COMMITTEE WoRK 
Stapleton, L. I., July 1. 1924. 
Editor, Railway Review: 

I never fail to read your editorials; there is much meat 
in them; they always hit the nail on the head. It would 
be well if every railroad officer read them and gave them 
serious consideration. In your issue of June 28, regard- 
ing shop design and engine terminal layouts you say: “It 
frequently occurs that there is a marked reluctance to per- 
mit innovations and a desire to continue along lines which 
are familiar.” 


This same reluctance seems to extend to other depart- 
ments as well, and notwithstanding the fact that com- 
mittees spend much time and study on various subjects 
with a view to reducing railway maintenance costs, their 
work often goes for naught. 

Here is a case in point: Water used to be almost as 
free as air. Now it is metered and every gallon wasted 
means the wasting of hard earned income. A committee 
of the American Railway Bridge and Building Association 
reported at their last meeting that a certain type of water 
cock, which has been used on the railroads since they 
were first built, is wasteful and expensive. How many 
railroad officers have heeded this report or taken any 
action to investigate its truth? Very few, notwithstand- 
ing there has been on the market for the last four years 
a cock that eliminates all the trouble complained of in the 
report. Yet they “continue along lines which are 
familiar,’ and thereby sanction excess meter bills rather 
than make a change. The superintendent of water at 
Dayton, O., has just put out a report that he -has dis- 
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covered 400 underground leaks, one of which was wasting 
80.000 gallons per day. What is the value of a com- 
mittee report if no heed is taken of it. And why, when 
the way is pointed out, doesn’t some one do something 
about it? #8 

W. Volkhardt. 


John Smith—Conservationist 


(Contributed ) 


The Rattway Review, ordinarily cannot be bothered, with 
anonymous communications At first glance the composition 
which follows almost went into the editor's voluminous waste 
basket. But something struck us and we looked it over. 
The reader will understand why we saved it from the com- 
mon fate of anonymity. The contributor added the comment: 
“Ttus true.” 


He was what some people would call an old man in 
point of years—65 to 70 probably. When I first ob- 
served him, he was bending over an ash pit, picking up | 
pieces of coal and placing them on a wheelbarrow he had 
been using for cleaning up the tracks around the pit. The 
pieces ranged in size from that of an egg to twice as big 
as a baseball. I was curious to learn what he did with 
the treasure thus salvaged, and I watched at a distance 
where he could not see me. I noticed that he did not 
place all the pieces of coal on the wheelbarrow, but put 
some of them on a shovel he had on the other side of 
the pit. When this shovel was filled he threw the coal 
on the deck of the nearest locomotive. There were no 
locomotives on the wheelbarrow side of the pit. The 
wheelbarrow being about half full, I figured he would 
not have it filled before I would pass up the track again 
after completing my business in a nearby office. On my 
return about 45 minutes later, the wheelbarrow was al- 
most full. Just then a locomotive pulled up making it 
necessary for him to get his wheelbarrow out of the way 
of the men. He wheeled the barrow down the track 
about 200 yards to a stationery boiler, and dumped the 
coal in the coal bin used to fire the boiler. 


In my mind I immediately dubbed him the “Conserva- 
tionist,” and I decided it was too good a chance to lose, 
so I approached him and said, “Sir, would you mind tell- 
ing me if you gather up much coal in that way?” “About 
a wheelbarrow each day,” he replied, “that is, not count- 
ing what I throw on the locomotives, which I expect 
would amount to about another wheelbarrow of coal.” 
He paused a minute and then said regretfully, “I could 
pick up more than that, only I don’t have the time to pick 
up the very small pieces.” 

“Who told you to do that,” I asked. 


“Nobody. I figure it would go to waste if I didn’t, and 
what is the use of wasting it.” 


Terminating our brief interview I said “Good-bye.” 


Musing as I walked towards town, I was struck with 
the fact that I unconsciously addressed him as “Sir.” He 
was probably on the pay-roll as “John Smith, laborer” 
or some other such title, receiving possibly three to four 
dollars a day. An humble position surely, if the title 
meant anything, which it does not. I thought of the 
executive inva’ far-away office with his hand on the pulse 
of this mighty transportation system, and in my mind 


I compared the two men, the humble “John Smith, la- 


borer,” with the renowned “John Brown, president,” 
each in the niche he was ordained to fill. In the presence 
of “John Smith, laborer,” I felt the same feeling of re- 
spect that I would feel in the presence of his famous 
leader, at whose command, this intricate machinery, in- 
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cluding our friend Smith, responded. And why? One 
look at John Smith’s face at once showed a man at peace 
with the world—not a care nor a worry—no responsibil- 
ity truly to cause it to cloud up, as in the case of his 
leader. But at the same time, there was that similarity 
in expression, that indefinable something which we call 
dignity, in both faces. And what bestowed it on John 
Smith’s face? Certainly not responsibility in dealing in 
large affairs. 

Thus I mused. Then I thought of that wheelbarrowful 
of coal, and I had solved the problem. He treated the 
company’s property as he would treat his own, an all too- 
rare trait in these days of agreements, check-offs and 
time-clocks. This was the answer. . The dignity on his 
countenance was a reflection of the satisfaction of duty 
well done—humble duty it is true, but nevertheless neces- 
sary, just as necessary as the president’s job. 

Then in fancy I saw the company’s record of him and 
it read something like this “John Smith, laborer, entered 
the service (date probably 35 years ago), and under 
heading subsequent record—‘Clear.”’ I decided this re- 
cord did not tell the story. It was not human enough, 
and in my mind I revised the entry under “Subsequent 
record” to read in large commanding type ‘““Conservation- 
ist. Saved a car load of coal every year for 30 years.” 
But then I realized that this would not add to his satis- 
faction one iota, nor increase the‘look of content and well- 
being on his face—this coming from a deeper source than 
the mere compliments of man. 

Then in fancy I saw the other record, kept by an All- 
Seeing Eye, which notes every deed, good or bad, and in 
detail covering a period of more years than I possess 
altogether, a conscientious record of duty well performed 
and opposite the name “John Smith’? I saw emblazoned 
in letters of gold, “Faithful and Loyal,” followed by an 
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asterisk, which a footnote told me meant, “To be greeted 
at the gate with— 

“*Well done thou good and faithful servant. Because 
thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will place 
thee over many’.”’ 


New Union Station, Bethlehem, Pa. 


At Bethlehem, Pa., the Lehigh Valley and Philadel- 
phia & Reading Rys., will build a new passenger station 
for the joint use of the two roads. This station will be 
located east of the new “Hill to Hiil” bridge which is 
nearing completion, and immediately north of the Second 
Street ramp, which forms one entrance to the viaduct. 


Located on the south side of the Lehigh river at the 
junction of the two railroads, the only, but very con- 
venient, access will be over the viaduct and the ramp. 
Vehicles will descend to Broadhead Avenue and approach 
the main entrance to the station from the east. Foot 
passengers may descend from the viaduct by means of 
easy stairways directly to the station. 


The building will be built of brick and limestone, is of 
classic design, and will present a dignified and imposing 
appearance. The main waiting room is to be 50 ft. by 
74 ft. with seating accommodations for more than 100 
persons at one time. The interior finish will be of warm 
toned brick wainscot in interesting panel designs, topped 
with plaster on the walls and ceiling. A large skylight 
together with high windows on all four sides will pro- 
vide ample light and ventilation. The ticket office and 
baggage room windows face the traveller as he enters. 
In one corner of the building will be the smoking room 
22 ft. 6 in. by 36 ft., with toilet. Diagonally opposite 
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Union Passenger Station to Be Built at Bethlehem, Pa., by the Lehigh Valley R. R., and Reading Company. 
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will be the women’s room, equal in size, with ample 
toilet facilities. 

In the northeast corner will be a commodious and 
attractive lunch room with accommodations for about 60 
persons seated at one time. All three of these rooms are 
cross ventilated by means of windows on two sides. In 
the lunch room will be a handsome lunch counter, tables 
at the side, and a soda fountain. 

In order to avoid the necessity of passengers crossing 
tracks a passenger tunnel leads to the island platforms 
which will be constructed by each of the roads. The 
middle passenger track of the Reading is the one connect- 
ing with the Central R. R. of New Jersey, which lies 
north of the river. The most northerly track is the 
north bound passenger track. Trains using this latter 
track will be served by the platform at the station, and 
passengers go directly from the building to these trains 
without crossing any track. 

Baggage and express will be handled through inde- 
pendent tunnels, with lifts in the baggage room and on 
the island platforms, so as to avoid any interference 
with passengers. 

A broad plaza is laid out to the east of the main en- 
trance, and is flanked with appropriate shrubbery and 
grass plots. Ample parking space for automobiles is pro- 
vided, and a separate drive for baggage trucks will avoid 
interference with the passenger vehicles. A high iron 
fence’ will be placed between this drive and the Lehigh 
Valley tracks to prevent passengers from crossing the 
tracks to get to the island platform. On account of 
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clearance and the crossing of the Jersey Central con- 
nection this will not be possible in the case of the Reading. 

Present access to the existing station is over a tempo- 
rary street which will be abandoned upon completion of 
the new viaduct, which will be opened about September 
lst. The new station will be started as soon as possible 
and it is hoped it will be ready to open during the early 
spring. As soon as it is completed the present building 
will be removed. 

The plans for the building and grounds have been pre- 
pared by Kenneth M. Murchison, architect, New York, 
under the direction of Geo. T. Hand, Chief Engineer, 


Lehigh Valley R. R. and Samuel T. Wagner, Chief 


Engineer, Philadelphia & Reading Ry. 


What About Branch Line Service? 


The Pere Marquette Ry. recently withdrew local service 
ion several of its lines, because of the lack of support 
from the respective communities. The situation is one 
that in various phases is confronting many roads. The 
Pere Marquette devotes one of its recent bulletins to a 
presentation of the subject, from the standpoint of the 
interest of the public. These bulletins are posted in sta- 
tions and public places along the road, and are signed 
by Frank H. Alfred, president and general manager. In 
the present bulletin, Mr. Alired says: 

“The motor bus and the motor truck are making serious 
inroads upon the earnings of railroads such as the Pere 
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Marquette, which will eventually militate against these 
communities themselves. During the past winter, a num- 
ber of communities would have been completely shut in 
from the outside world had they relied entirely upon 
these new competitors. 

“What is happening in Michigan is also happening 
throughout the country. Just at the present time, there 
is one railroad in the state of Illinois with 245 miles of 
line, serving 35 important towns, that is contemplating 
abandoning service altogether. This means that these 
communities will be deprived of not alone the local service. 
but of communication with the outside world, for after 
all the range of activity of the motor bus and motor truck 
to be economically practicable is necessarily limited. 

“The cost of operating a railroad train is necessarily 
much higher than the cost of operating a motor bus or 
a motor truck. It is only through the handling of a large 
volume of business that a passenger train or a freight 
train can perform service at the prevailing rates. but 
in addition to the inroads upon the traffic of the rail- 
roads, which the motor truck and the motor bus have 
made, there are these contributing conditions that militate 
against a continuance of service on many sparsely settled 
lines. 

“Where the railroads paid $1.00 in wages in 1913, they 
are paying $2.23 in 1924. 

“Where the railroads paid $1.00 in taxes in 1913, they 
are paying $3.37 in 1924. 

“Where the railroads paid $1.00 for fuel in 1913, they 
are paying $2.44 in 1924. 

“Where the railroads paid $1.00 for materials and sup- 
plies in 1913, they are paying $1.87 in 1924. 

“Where the railroads earned $1.00 for a certain specific 
freight haul in 1913, they are earning only $1.53 in 1924. 

“Where the Pere Marquette earned $1.00 for a certain 
specific haul of a passenger in 1913, it is receiving $1.72, 
but meanwhile we have lost practically 25 per cent of our 
traffic to the automobile bus. Such a condition presents 
a problem not alone to the railroads, but to the commun- 
ities we serve and to the employees themselves. 

“Main line pay on branch line earnings—one of the re- 
sults of government wage fixing—has resulted in the loss 
of service to communities, loss of earnings to the rail- 
roads, and loss of work to the employees. This hardly 
conforms with the utilitarian principle, which is the key- 
stone of modern democracy—the greatest gdod to the 
greatest number.” 


Southern Pacific Piers in New York City 
Reduce Cost of Food Distribution 


There is a proposal, in New York city, that the South- 
ern Pacific Co.’s occupancy of piers 51 and 52, North 
river, be terminated for the purpose of establishing a 
municipal market at that place. These piers, like all others 
on Manhattan island, are municipally owned. The Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York has interested itself in 
the proposal, and has put itself on record as favoring con- 
tinued occupancy of these piers by the Southern Pacific, 
on the grounds that the terminal facilities are a factor in 
the economical distribution of food products in the district. 
In a letter to Murray Hulbert, president of the board of 
aldermen, the Merchants’ Association expresses itself as 
follows: 

“As you are probably aware, this association has sup- 
ported the plan of establishing municipal markets with- 
out taking any position as to where such markets should 
be placed. Our interest in the proposal to take piers 51 
and 52 arises out of our desire to maintain for the port 
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of New York adequate steamship service which gives this 
port not only on food products but on many other com- 
modities in which the merchants of the city are interested, 
lower rates than can be obtained from the producing 
sections via all-rail lines, and very much more efficient 
service than can be obtained via the all-rail routes. 


“For many years the Southern Pacific Co. has supplied 
the city of New York with canned goods. dried fruits, 
edible nuts, rice and onions, originating in the west and 
southwest, at rates: substantially lower than can be ob- 
tained over rail lines. At the present time the Southern 
Pacific's piers 51 and 52 are practically the distributing 
points for all Texas and Louisiana rice and onions, the 
latter being a highly perishable commodity. 


“In order not to interfere with the coastwise steam- 
ship service of lines serving other ports and in the emer- 
gency which arose in connection with establishment of 
the vehicular tunnel, the Southern Pacific Co. relinquished 
temporarily its use of pier 52 to the Savannah Line of 
steamships, but in doing so it greatly inconvenienced 
itself. 


“Any step taken that would force the Southern Pacific 
to discharge its steamers elsewhere would tend very great- 
ly to increase the cost of food products handied by this 
company and would place the rates on a substantiai parity, 
or in some cases make them even greater, than apply via 
the all-rail routes, and necessarily increase the cost of 
these commodities to the consumer. 


“New York has been able to hold its own in the south- 
western market because of the excellent service by steam- 
ers to the Gulf ports and the short rail haul inland. If 
the terminal facilities of the Southern Pacific Co. are 
restricted and the movement of freight is delayed, the 
equality that New York now enjoys with the central 
west will be greatly reduced or done away with entirely 
and the merchants of this city will suffer. 


“On the other hand, if the Southern Pacific Company 
is not assigned piers that will enable them promptly to 
discharge and load their steamers and at the same time 
enable shippers promptly to remove incoming goods and 
deliver outgoing goods to the steamer, the congestion 
along the waterfront which is now most serious will be 
greatly increased. 


“We do not believe that the merchants of the city 
have been informed of this proposal and we earnestly 
urge you to withhold action until the situation can be 
placed before them and they are given an opportunity to 
express their views to the Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment,” 


“Few people, Canadians or Americans, appreciate the de- 
velopment which has taken place in tourist traffic to Canada 
since the termination of the war. Various factors during the 
years of hostilities combined to keep holiday travel within 
the confines of the continent, and since the signing of the 
armistice Canada has become popular as a region of summer 
holidays and is growing increasingly so. The development 
to a state of high productive revenue of this new resource 
of Canada’s—the tourist—has probably been wrought with 
greater ease and rapidity than the exploitation of any other 
of the Dominion’s great natural gifts. Students of the Do- 
minion’s great mineral deposits, fisheries, fur-bearing regions 
and forests would scarcely think of comparing the tourist 
resource with them in point of revenue obtained. Yet with 
scarcely any effort exerted tourist traffic in Canada has come 
in a material sense to be worth more than most of them. It 
is exceeded by only three phases, of agriculture, by mining, 
forestry and manufacture. It exceeds in value the fisheries, 
the fur industry, electric power and construction. It has 
come to be one of Canada’s major resources.’—John Sweet- 
ing, industrial agent, Canadian Pacific Ry., Winnipeg, Man. 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to Say the Thing That Ought to Be Said 


A movement of the most extreme significance is that 
inaugurated this week by the American Railway Asso- 
ciation in the appointment of a joint committee which is 
to make a comprehensive and extended study of the util- 
ization of locomotives. The personnel of this joint com- 
mittee is given on another page of this issue. It will 
divide its work into two subjects, studying respectively ; 
(a) The percentage of time the locomotive should be 
available to perform actual transportation; and (b) 
methods for obtaining maximum efficiency while so avail- 
able. Either one of these topics should be extremely 
fruitful. One might be bold enough to assert that either 
the one or the other is most important, but certainly 
maximum utilization of motive power cannot be ob- 
tained without full consideration of each. The actual 
mechanical efficiency of the locomotive is a never-ending 
study, of which we are yet far from reaching the limit ; 
but on the other hand the question of making the loco- 
motive available for service for the largest percentage of 
its time is a wide-open subject on which comparatively 
little has been done. A sub-committee of twelve appointed 
irom the operating and mechanical divisions of the 
American Railway Association, will make a complete sur- 
vey of present practices on the railroads ef the United 
States and Canada, as a basis for their subsequent cons 
clusions. The intention is to develop a comprehensive 
report which will then be presented to the membership 
of the association. The American Railway Association 
has made many notable contributions to railroading in 
its recent history. In the forthcoming report we look for 
a constructive study which will be of the utmost value. 


It is to be hoped that the report of the American Engi- 
neering Council’s committee on storage of coal, froin 
which we quote on page 47, of this issue, will re- 
ceive serious consideration on the part of the coal-consum- 
ing public. One of many cogent statements in the report 
emphasizes in a gratifying manner the extent to which 
the railroads’ responsibility in the matter is limited. We 
are speaking in this connection of the function of the rail- 
roads as a carrier, and not as a consuming industry, which 
latter they are of course to a very important extent. The 
report says: ‘To increase transportation facilities to meet 
the peak demand resulting from the prevailing unsyste- 
matic practice in coal shipment would require an addi- 
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tional investment of some twelve billion dollars. 
an investment is not justified.” 


It is a noticeable condition in many railroad repair shops 
that apparently little attention is given to the proper use 
and care of small tools and machine tool equipment. Many 
of the tools are not efficiently maintained, others are 
abused and in many instances damaged through either 
neglect or lack of proper instruction. ‘There is no ex- 
cuse for improperly maintained tools, and there is no 
plausible reason why they should be thrown about the 
shops or be battered up and damaged by the operators. 
In many shops machine operators are not permitted to 
have any other than soft hammers and their use has 
been very helpful in eliminating damage to the small 
tools and machines. 


Loading of revenue freight on railroads of the United 
States shows a falling off for the month of May, this 
year, of less than one per cent, as compared with the 
same month of 1923. For the first five months of this 
year, loading of revenue freight totaled 19,561,235 cars, 
while the total for the first five months of 1923 was 19,- 
957,899, a difference of less than two per cent. These 
figures on the comparative freight traffic of the respective 
years have not prepared us for the current showing in 
railway operating revenues. As noted on page 46, of 
this issue, operating revenues for the month of May, 
this year, totaled $477,229,000, which is a decrease of 
$70,057,800, or 12.9 per cent, as compared with the month 
of May, last year. Operating expenses in May, this year ; 
were only 9.5 per cent less than expenses for May, 1923; 
the total being $381,253,200, this year, as compared with 
$417,251,200, last year. The net operating income for 
May of this year is off 32.8 per cent, as compared with 
1923, the total this year being $60,595,197, and for last 
year, $90,252,652. The accumulated showing for the first 
five months begins to reflect the same situation, the net 
operating income this year being $325,172,660, which 
compares with $358,435,740, for the first five months of 
1923: 

These figures emphasize the fact that there is no margin 
readily available by which operating expenses can be cut 
to any degree commensurate with the falling off in gross 
revenues. What economies have been made have been 
principally in maintenance expenses, always a questionable 
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avenue for saving. Expenditures for maintenance of way 
and maintenance of equipment were reduced in May, to 
the extent of 11 per cent as compared with May last year. 
There is faint hope that any striking improvement in the 
situation can be achieved by further economies in this 
direction. In other words, doing everything that can be 
done, the prospects are not good for any favorable show- 
ing in the results of operation as they are accumulating 
for this year. Traffic may increase, but one-half of the 
year is already past, and it is extremely unlikely that any 
improvement can be recorded that will make the year 
compare at all on a scale with the financial results of 
last year. The situation that confronts us is that the 
traffic of last year represented a volume of business which 
cannot be hoped for as a permanent condition. Even 
with this traffic, a favorable showing was made only at 
the expense of the most extraordinary effort; and the 
margin for additional operating economies is so scant 
that the utmost effort cannot offset even a moderate de- 
cline in freight traffic. 

A new development in the matter of federal valuation 
of the railroads is the action taken by the executive com- 
mittee of the Kansas City Southern Ry. in voting to start 
a mandamus proceeding against the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, with the purpose to compel the latter body 
to revise the basis upon which it has made its valuation 
of the property. This precise move on the legal checker- 
board has not been made before. It will require perhaps 


‘a year’s time to carry the case through the United States 
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supreme court, but ultimately it will no doubt have a 
far-reaching effect in adjudicating some of the disputed 
points in railway valuation. The petition for a manda- 
mus advances a number of contentions upon which there 
has been a difference of opinion, even among railroad 
authorities on valuation. Moreover it sets up a definite 
plan of valuation upon which the court will be called 
upon to pass. The railroad’s grounds for objecting to 
the valuation set by the commission have been mentioned 
in these columns heretofore. The company now declares 
that the commission, in valuing its property, took the 
cost of reproduction, less depreciation, plus the market 
value of the right of way based on the farms adjoining, 
and added 5 per cent to this figure. The railway will 
ask the court to rule that the commission should find 
the economic value of the property in relation with the 
financial returns which its use affords, as well as its 


future prospects; that consideration be given to property 
‘used as well as that owned, and that the original cost to 
date be taken into consideration. 


In the reclamation of iron and steel scrap a fairly ex- 
tensive equipment would be required to carry the process 
to its fullest development. Scrap material is an im- 
portant item, and any process of utilizing it produces 
returns. The subject has for years received the serious 
study of most railroad managements, but scarcely any 
authority on reclamation will say that they have attained 
the ultimate economies, One reason why most railroads 
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have not undertaken work of this kind is the necessary 
capital investment. There has been improvement in this 
direction, however, and today we find special equipment 
suitable for the many processes necessary for the re- 
claiming of scrap material such as accumulates on a rail- 
road, and there is no reason why railroad managements 
should not practice economies of this sort in greater 
numbers and to a greater extent than they are doing at 
the present. Large profits have been made by concerns 
dealing in scrap materials, which profits just as well 
could be made by the ralroads themselves. Obsolete ma- 
terial is not always scrap material. Very often obsolete 
material can be used to great advantage, thus producing 
important savings. The usefulness of a reclaiming de- 
partment in any industry where large amounts of re- 
claimable scrap material can be accumulated is unques- 
tioned, and its operation almost invariably yields a hand- 
some return on the capital invested. Any railroad on 
which reclaiming is practiced in one way or the other 
can verify this. 


HHEAD WHEN “RECRUITING 
EMPLOY EES 


LOOKING 


Substantially all railroads complain that there is a 
shortage of good material from which to make foremen. 
The condition is not confined to a few roads or a few 
localities, but seems to be general. In the recollection of 
supervisors and roadmasters still in active service, there 
used to be no such shortage. Today, however, high grade 
men who have the natural qualifications for such posi- 
tions do not enter the service in numbers sufficient to 
produce a supply equal to the demand. 

One reason perhaps is that the young man of the pres- 
ent day has a distaste for the hard work which is a neces- 
sary part of his training for these positions. Another 
is that track laborers are largely recruited from among the 
foreign element, and he does not like the associations. A 
third and more important reason is that he can obtain 
no assurance that, if he enters the service and “makes 
good,” he will be given an opportunity to advance. 

In the ordinary routine of section or extra gang work 
it usually takes several years of apprenticeship to train 
a man to the point where he is qualified to be advanced. 
In most cases he has simply been a laborer without oppor- 
tunity to take charge of any part of the work he is called 
on to do. This may be because the gang is small; it may 
be because the foreman does not want to make the effort 
to teach this phase of the work; it may be he is jealous 
of the man who shows ability; or possibly he lacks the 
ability to impart instruction. 

Frequently men are employed in gangs which are en- 
gaged in only the simplest forms of track work. This is 
particularly true of the native born laborers who are 
generally found in gangs in the rural districts and seldom 
near industrial centers or terminals. In such cases he 
may be employed for several years without an oppor- 
tunity to see yard work, ballasting, rail laying and other 
important maintenance operations. 
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Whatever the causes, it is plain that the present method 
of preparing and selecting foremen is a haphazard one. 
Where there is a shortage of good material for foremen, 
there will be, in general, a greater shortage of good ma- 
terial for supervisors or roadmasters. Any organization 
that is weak at the top will most certainly be weak at 
the bottom, and in a large measure the reverse is true. 
In any case a weak foundation is a mighty poor thing 
upon which to erect an organization, just as it is with a 
building. 

Maintenance of way expenditures are large. Viewed 
from any angle they are enormous. The forces engaged 
in such work are widely scattered, and it takes a high 
order of ability and training to properly co-ordinate them 
and get full efficiency from them. Inefficient foremen 
can and do cause large losses. An inefficient foreman does 
not take good care of the property; the money paid out 
for labor does not bring its return in service; dangerous 
conditions may arise which no higher supervision can pre- 
vent ; and he is a cause of much worry on the part of his 
superior, who receives criticism which could be avoided 
by having a good foreman in place of the poor one. 

The matter of an adequate supply of good men to draw 
from is of so'much importance that we frequently wonder 
why some concerted effort is not made to insure such a 
supply. We are certain there are plenty of young men 
who could be induced to enter the service in this depart- 
ment if they could only be assured of a future. Even 
graduates from the engineering courses of our universi- 
ties would do so, we feel sure, if they felt they would be 
given recognition. 

Nearly 30 years ago Mr. J. F. Wallace, then chief en- 
gineer of the Illinois Central, announced a plan for train- 
ing young engineers for the higher maintenance and en- 
gineering positions, by starting them on the section. The 
response was immediate, and so many applications were 
received that many were refused. Unfortunately the ex- 
periment was not continued, but the results were more 
than satisfactory, and today there are several railroad 
executives, general superintendents, superintendents, chief 
engineers and division engineers who took advantage of 
the opportunity then offered them. 

Probably conditions have changed somewhat, and it is 
possible there would not be today such a ready response 
to an invitation of this sort. In fact it is the common tes- 
timony of engineering schools that ridiculously few stu- 
dents are attracted to the courses which specialize on rail- 
road subjects. This argues two things. There are ap- 
parently few inducements being offered by the railroads 
at the present to draw college bred men into their service. 
If this situation persists for any length of time the rail- 
roads who need men thoroughly trained for the highly 
specialized work it requires will be compelled to get along 
with mediocre ability ; and this at a time when right think- 
ing, broad minded, highly educated, well trained and 
capable men are needed as never before. 

This phase of the situation, of course, goes beyond the 
maintenance and engineering departments but, with a 
proper and adequate supply of capable material to draft 
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into these departments, there will be a correspondingly 
larger supply to draw from to fill the higher executive 
positions, and the whole organization of the railroad will 
be proportionately strengthened. 

As we see the situation it calls for an intensive study of 
the conditions; such changes in those conditions tnat 
high grade men will begin to be attracted to the service; 
and an organized effort to get them in and train them for 
the work they are expected to do. Commercial and man- 
ufacturing concerns are doing this very thing in a con- 
sistent and well organized way and have been doing it 
for some years. They are securing much of the ability 
which should be going to the railroads, and will continue 
to do so until the railroad managers wake up and take 
the measures they should have taken long ago. 

If continued in the face of keen competition the pres- — 
ent haphazard methods must ultimately result in a lower 
grade of ability than will result from a well-organized and 
properly maintained system of recruiting employees. In 
any such system however the door should never be shut 
on the opportunity to advance as at present, but every 
employee, no matter how he enters the service, should be 
given the opportunity his ability and industry entitles him 
to. 


President Aishton Presented with a 
Lump of Coal 


A novel and interesting ceremony was enacted in a 
committee room of the American Railway Association, 
at Chicago, July 10, when Mr. R. H. Aishton, presi- 
dent of the American Railway Association, was pre- 
sented with a “pound of coal.” The circumstance was 
related to the address delivered by Mr. Aishton before 
the recent annual convention of the International Rail- 
way Fuel Association. In the course of this address, 
Mr. Aishton stated that $3,165,000 could be saved an- 
nually by the railroads, using the business of 1923 
as a basis, were they to conserve one pound of coal per 
one thousand grosss ton mile. To illlustrate his remarks 
and to impress upon those present the trivial amount 
necesssary to save per unit of work, Mr. Aishton held in 
his hand and exhibited to his audience a lump of coal 
weighing one pound. 

The significance of his statement was so impressive to 
the members of the International Railway Fuel Associa- 
tion that the executive committee desired to perpetuate 
the occasion. To that end, the ceremony was arranged, 
and it was carrried out in a striking mannner beforé a 
group of members of the executive committee, and in- 
vited guests. The “pound of coal’ was mounted upon a 
base, and bore a tablet with the following inscription. 


A ToxKen To R. H. AIsHTON. 
May 26, 1924 
The membership of the International Railway Fuel 
Association pledges to exert its every effort to save a 
pound of coal on each thousand gross ton miles of 
freight handled during the ensuing year. 

The presentation was made by Mr. P. E. Bast, fuel 
engineer, Delaware & Hudson Co., and president of the 
International Railway Fuel Association in a few well 
chosen words. Mr. Bast addressing his remarks to Mr. 
Aishton, said: 

“At the recent convention of the International Rail- 
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way Fuel Association held in Chicago last May, the 
membership of our association was greatly impressed 
with your address of May 26th, which made us realize 
as never before the splendid economies that would accrue 
to the railroads by the saving of one pound of coal per 
unit of work. Your address gave to our association a 
new and fuller sense of our responsibilities toward the 
railroads and those they serve and, with the adjournment 
of the convention, we returned home determined to make 
even greater effort toward a reduction of a pound of coal 
for each unit of service performed, each pound saved 
representing $3,165,000.00 annually. 

“As president of the International Railway Fuel As- 
sociation I am here before you this morning with our 
executive committee to present to you a ‘pound of coal’ 
suitably mounted as the pledge of the association to save 
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not one, but several pounds per unit of work, and we 
ask that you as president of the American Railway As- 
sociation accept this token as the earnest of the combined 
intention of our membership to do everything possible 
to promote the economical use of fuel on American rail- 
roads.” 

In acknowledging the presentation, Mr. Aishton re- 
plied, in substance, that it was not the intrinsic value of 
the lump of coal, but the spirit in which his remarks 
were taken and the spirit in which the memento was 
presented, that he recognized and appreciated. Continu- 
ing, he said that such an occcasion would indicate to the 
railroad officials that the men directly interested in fuer 
conservation were co-operating in every way possible, 
and he expressed for the railway managements their 
gratification with this response. 


Economical Handling of Work Trains 


Several Suggestions as to How Greater Efficiency Can Be 
Secured By Proper Planning, Supervision and Co-Operation 


On many roads work trains are considered a necessary 
evil, and on some they are really entitled to be called an evil. 
There is no basic reason why this should be so. Even with 
the present high cost of such service, if the work is prop- 
erly planned, the train given the right supervision, and full 
co-operation by the interested departments secured, a work 
train may be made efficient and of high economic value. 

The following report together with comments by several 
members of the committee, was submitted to the American 
Association of Railroad Superintendents, at its 31st annual 
convention, by the committee on membership, of which W. 
W. Waits, superintendent, Southern Ry., was chairman. 


Economical operation of work trains demands the most 
efficient supervision on the part of division officers, and, 
in order to bring about the more economical handling, the 
matter should be regulated on the following basis: 


1. The division roadmaster should be fully inforined 
each morning as to the company material on hand, in- 
cluding initial, car number, contents and destination, and 
there should be a thorough understanding between the 
roadmaster, supervisor, trainmaster and chief dispatcher 
as to the necessity of train service for handling. 

2. At least fifteen hours’ notice should be given in ad- 
vance of the time that a work train is desired. 

3. All concerned, including the conductor, should be 
fuully informed as to the character of material that this 
train is to handle, giving the point at which men will be 
picked up and point where work of loading or unloading 
is to start. This information should carry with it the 
manner in which the train must be built up. 

4. The same interest should be given in dispatching a 
work train on time as is given to the dispatching of a first 
class passenger train, as, in most cases, the time of many 
men is confined to this work train service and, if it is 
permitted to stand at a terminal, or any other point, even 
if for only a few minutes, it results in a large loss in the 
aggregate. 

5. It must be borne in mind that, while the money spent 
for work train service comes out of the general till, it is 
charged directly to the maintenance of way ; and, in order 
that a man in this branch of the service may maintain 
proper credit and reputation, he should see to it that he 
is efficiently served for the money charged for such 
service. 

6. The superintendent, and all other division officers, 


should give the most hearty co-operation in seeing that 
efficient work train service is brought about. 

lf the principles outlined above are followed carefully, 
economical work train service will be secured. 


Below we give the individual views of several members 
of this committee on this important subject, of which the 
foregoing is a brief summary, in the belief that they will 
prove of benefit to the members: 


L. W. Berry, SUPERINTENDENT, NEw York & Lone 
BrancH R. R. 


The day’s work should be laid out so as to keep the 
train in one location as far as possible and with due re- 
gard to train movements and density of traffic. Sufficient 
work should be planved to keep the train busy an entire 
day, figuring on no delays. Work train foremen should 
have a general understanding of future work for the 
reason that many times they can do something along those 
lines when prevented from doing work planned for that 
day. 

A work train should have its own regular force of men, 
as they thus become experienced in this particular class 
of work, such as loading and unloading rails, ties, etc. 
Men not accustomed to this kind of work are timid in 
its performance and consequently do not work as fast or 
as well. This force should be of a size to perform all 
ordinary work that the train is called upon to do with one 
movement of the train, such as picking up rail, which has 
been removed from track. As the train moves along not 
only should the rail be picked up, but all other material 
should be loaded at the same time. When doing work 
on which more men than the work train force could be 
used to advantage, section men should be used rather than 
have the work train force hold up the train while they 
are doing the work with double or treble the train move- 
ment. 

A work train should be equipped with cars assigned to 
work train service only and should have its own particular 
siding to tie its equipment up on. This siding should 
preferably be located at some outlying point where the 
train could get in and out without being delayed or caus- 
ing detention to others due to yard engines or other yard 
movements. The maintenance of way material yard 
should be located along this siding. When any large 
quantities of material are to be delivered by the work 
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train the work train should not be called upon to load. 
The material should be loaded on cars the day before, in 
order to be ready for the work train to take out. 

The idea that any old engine, as long as it will move, 
is good enough for work train service, which thought so 
often seems to prevail, should be gotten away irom, as a 
work train performs all classes of service, such as shift- 
ing, hauling heavy trains, dragging ballast, as well as 
making fast time. 

Dispatchers should always notify work trains when a 
train is late or something occurs on the road that will 
allow the work train to occupy this or that main track. 

Work trains should not be used where a car could be 
placed on a siding or in a yard where a drill engine can 
make one or two shifts a day without any delay to the 
drill if work can be done just as well in this manner. 


N. A. Ryan, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, C. M. & 
Sy Terie ale vs 


The handling of work trains economically is a thought 
that enters the minds of most operating officers early in 
the season, and is given a considerable amount of thought 
on the start-off of a season’s work, but, as the work pro- 
gresses, in too many cases the work train is lost track of. 
The crew:starts in by getting a few minutes overtime, and 
it grows fast until a great deal of overtime accrues and is 
paid for before it is checked. This overtime, in practica!ly 
every case-—with the handling the work train receives 
when first put on—could have been avoided, and the same 
results obtained. 

With the class of train employee that we are getting in 
charge of work trains, when there are two or more work- 
ing in the same territory, to get efficient work, an assist- 
ant roadmaster should be with them continuously and the 
trainmaster, or assistant trainmaster should visit them at 
least every other day. ‘This close supervision will keep the 
crews lined up and working in harmony with the engineer- 
ing, bridge and building or roadway departments. This 
supervision is necessary at the present time, as we have 
very few of the old-fashioned work train conductors left. 
The work for the next day should be fully planned the 
night before, and the subordinate officer who is in charge 
of the work should outline specifically to the chief dis- 
patcher exactly where the working limits will be, what 
work is to be done, when dinner will be taken, and other 
information regarding the operation of the work train 
that he would be interested in. The chief dispatcher 
should then leave instructions to his night chief, or his 
trick men, so the orders for the day will be ready when 
the work train crew comes to life in the morning. Neces- 
sary wait orders should be out at that time to enable the 
work train to reach their work without delay for other 
trains. 

The work train crews should be notified where their 
work will be and it should be outlined so they can plan 
time-saving moves in advance. When work trains are 
tied up outside of terminals, a first class engine watch- 
man. should be provided who has the necessary ambition 
and intelligence to turn the engine over to the crew with a 
clean fire and coal on the tank. An engine watchman 
should be able to coal the engine during the night—by 
hand, if no other facilities are available. 

It is, of course, desirable and economical to provide a 
regular crew on work trains, and attention should be given 
to the furnishing of a first class caboose and engine so 
that men will stay satisfied on the job. If the trainmen 
gre continually changing on work trains, it becomes a 
Very expensive operation. 

The work train should be tied up as near the work as 
ronaistent. After the first day the trainmaster should 
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set a stipulated time for quitting and getting tied up and 
insist that it be adhered to. ‘Lhis plan will discourage 
loafing by the crew after the day’s work is finished. A 
sufficient number of workmen should be kept with the 
work train to keep the work moving. They should be 
in charge of a competent lead man. 

There are many times a work train is wanted for one 
day only. Before this work train is authorized, the per- 
son in authority should satisfy himself that it is needed, 
as too many times a work train is ordered without enough 
work to pay to run it. It is thought that it would be best, 
if the work is not urgent, to hold it up until two or three 
days’ work can be furnished the crew. 

The handling of wreck trains is a source of expense 
and they can be handled more economically in the fellow- 
ing manner if the derailment is a large one and consider- 
able distance from a terminal. When the wreck train 
leaves a terminal, deadhead an entire crew with them and 
work the crews eight hours. They will greatly reduce 
the expense, permit a continuous operation of the wreck 
train, and eliminate a lot of worry relative to the hours 
of service law. 

Power suitable to handle the work should be furnished. 
Nothing is gained by furnishing a small engine on a heavy 
job, and if the job is heavy large power should be fur- 
nished. If a light job and a lot of short work and 
running around, light power should be applied. Stoker 
engines should not be used on work trains. Traveling 
engineers should make regular visits to work train crews 
and see that they have necessary supplies and that power 
is in good condition. When at any great distance the 
changing of engines for wash-outs can be accomplished 
by changing off with way freight crews and save running 
in to terminals on Sunday. During summer months an 
engine at an outlying point on work train could be killed 
Saturday night and refired Monday morning. 


C. H. BALTZzELL, SUPERINTENDENT, ST. LovulIs- 
SAN Francisco Ry. 


In planning work trains for only one or two days work 
enough consideration is not given as to location of power, 
convenience, furnishing power or crews for work train 
service. The heads of different departments requiring 
work train service should, before arranging for same, find 
out what would be the most suitable time to provide work 
train; also carefully plan work and get together as much 
as possible so as to get the greatest benefit from expense 
incurred 

In regular work train service, train should tie up as 
close to the work as possible. Spur track should be pro- 
vided when conditions justify, which would allow them 
to clear main line for other trains without necessitating 
long run to passing track. Telephone communication with 
dispatcher, or where conditions justify, telegraph service, 
should be cut in. 

Power furnished for work trains should be such as 
suitable to do the work, but heavy enough to handle what 
they are expected to handle and move quickly. Much 
more would be accomplished by work trains if road- 
masters or others in charge of the departments using the 
train are with them as much as possible. 

From personal observation, and being on the ground 
and planning to get the very best results out of work train, 
I find that the make up of the train has considerable to 
do with the economical operations of same. For instance, 
if you are distributing ties it has been my plan to have the 
roadmaster accompanying the train, and place caboose first 
out, with the ties to distribute and unload in between the 
caboose and the engine with the engine pushing the train. 

Now you get to where the distribution of ties com- 
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mences. The roadmaster, riding on the platform of the 
caboose, and with the train running 8 or 10 miles an hour, 
is in position to see absolutely just where the broken or 
decayed ties are located in the track, he can give the 
whistle signal from the end of the caboose for the train to 
slow up a little bit more, and the men understand that they 
are to throw off ties from the slowly moving train at this 
point. 

You can see at a glance how much time is saved in the 
handling of the train, as well as obtaining a very much 
improved distribution of the ties, and so it is in unloading 
ballast, such as chats—-gives the roadmaster an opportun- 
ity to locate definitely and quickly the exact spot to un- 
load the material, and most certainly it keeps the train 
moving more rapidly, which means economy in the cost 
of operating that particular work train. 


A. D. CAULFIELD, SUPERINTENDENT, I. C. R. R. 


I am submitting herewith some information in connec- 
tion with the operation of a work train known in this ter- 
ritory as “the loading train.” A part of the territory 
served by the Mississippi division of the Illinois Central 
R. R. furnishes a large per cent of the cross-ties used by 
the railroad, both pine and oak, and for this reason we 
have a tie train in operation loading ties nearly the en- 
tire year. The question of this train service in connec- 
tion with the cost of the ties has been the subject of 
considerable discussion and thought with the division 
people, and the cost of loading, which in a large measure 
is due to the number of men employed in the gang. For 
example, the report shows with an average. number of 
12.7 men per day it cost $.036 to load a tie, while if 
the gang consists of 20 men it would cost only $.018 
per tie. The system that we use is to furnish an engine 
and crew with a camp outfit and what cars are needed 
for a day’s loading each day. The train is operated in 
a manner similar to any other work train and sometimes 
works more than eight hours. 

The following statement shows the performance of such 
a work train loading ties on the Mississippi division of the 
Illinois Central R. R. during the month of June, 1923, as 
compared with the same month of the previous year. 
This statement is interesting in a good many ways and 
requires no additional explanation. 


Performance of Work Train Operation, Loading Cross- 
‘Ties, Mississippi Division, Illinois Central 
Railroad, June, 1923-1922 


June, 1923 June, 1922 

Ninimpetmedays worked —. 260.0% cou. ae sc 3 26 2 
aantyeneGaTselOaAded t4 vin. ee ss sears ase 132 236 
DET EtICS! LOACEC! lo. acs « dace wine a ae 66,632 121,509 
MCCS ge Oe a he geen ss «eres $1,868.00 $1,727.00 
Fuel, water and other supplies ........ 520.00 480.00 
(eh 5 gos Sadly ee Ase $2,388.00 $2,207.00 
Aver. men worked per day ............ W227 20 
Aver. ties loaded per man per day ..... 202 233 
merreties loaded) per Car sos. un se cine 305 515 
mOMmGanswloaded per Gay is<..c cu. ties os 5 9 
mvetmtics toaded per, day <>... . snes: 2,562 4,673 
meermavertime-per- day .c.2.....6+s0s 4 Hours 3 Hours 
Aver. overtime per day in money ..... $28.56 $22.87 
Eeainccost per car loaded .4. sea. sas $18.09 $ 9.35 
mea cost per. tie loaded .... 5.4.4 0000: $ .036 $ .018 


W. C. BEVINGTON, SUPERINTENDENT, MrssourI 
Paciric Ry. 


In the handling of work trains the first question to be 
considered is supervision of the train itself. This super- 
vision should be by the conductor in charge of the train. 
He should have sufficient amount in addition to his regular 
pay and should be made a conductor foreman. In this 
way the railroad would be able to get the choice of con- 
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ductors and a man who likes the work and who would be 
interested in it. It is believed that this arrangement would 
be much more efficient than having a conductor in charge 
of the train, and in addition a trainmaster and possibly a 
roadmaster also along, all of them with different ideas, re- 
sulting in nothing but confusion. The conductor-foreman 
would do away with the necessity of having a trainmaster 
or roadmaster present. Lhe conductor-foreman wouid re- 
ceive his orders, when leaving the terminal, from the di- 
vision engineer as to what work was to be done. He 
would eliminate a misunderstanding of orders and instruc- 
tions, after reaching warking point, which might otherwise 
be given by roadmaster or section foreman. 

By such an arrangement as this, it is believed that more 
work could be done in a day by work train forces than if 
left to several officers as the matter is usually handied at 
this time. 


Ballast rail, ties, etc., should be assembled at the most 
convenient point for the work of that particular day and 
the conductor-foreman would plan, as he left the terminal, 
which material should be handled first, depending on 
movement of other trains. For instance, he might have a 
few minutes time before it was necessary to get his train 
into the clear and in this time he might handle particular 


material rapidly, be able to get it out of the way, and then 


go into a siding where other material was to be picked up, 
which he could do while waiting for the regular train. 

All of these things do not work out satisfactorily with 
several officers in charge, there being too many opinions 
or suggestions. 


The main thing in working a large group of men is to 
have then assigned to certain duties and not have part of 
them “loafing” while the others get out of their way. A 
study of this matter is necessary so that every minute is 
utilized to the fullest extent. For instance, take a gang 
laying rail; too large a group should not be assigned to 
laying the new rail if they have found it necessary at times 
to wait on the portion of the gang removing the old rail. 
It is the same proposition in handling work train service. 
One man should be in charge and responsible for the work 
at hand. With the inauguration of this method it is be- 
lieved that greater economy will be possible in this particu- 
lar class of service. 


Ford Motor Co. Launches Ore Vessels 


The Ford Motor Co. has lately launched two ships 
which are to be the first of what may become a fleet 
of ore carriers on the Great Lakes. The new vessels 
are the Henry Ford II, built by the American Ship 
Building Co. at Lorain, Ohio, and the Benson Ford, 
built by the Great Lakes Engineering Works at 
River Rouge, Michigan. These boats are to be used 
for carrying iron ore from ports in the Lake Superior 
region, and on the return trips will carry coal and 
automobiles to those northern cities. They will form 
a link between the Ford iron mines and timber lands 
in the north and the blast furnaces and factories in 
lower Michigan. The Henry Ford II and the Benson 
Ford are very similar in construction, being 612 feet 
in length, 62 feet beam, 32 feet deep and about 13,000 
tons carrying capacity. They will be the first boats 
on the Great Lakes to be driven by Diesel engines. 
These engines, 3500-h.p. Sun-Doxford, two-cycle Dies- 
el engines, are to be direct connected to the propeller 
shafts. Smaller Diesel engines driving electric gen- 
erators will furnish electric power for use in auxiliaries. 
iaries. 
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News of the Railvays and the Equipment Market 


Events of the eTrancportefion Industry — Opinion and Comment — Railroad 


Finance 
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Loading of Revenue Freight 
for the Week Ended 
June 21 


Loading of revenue freight for the 
week which ended June 21], totaled 
903,700 cars, according to reports filed 
by the carriers with the car service di- 
vision of the American Railway Associ- 
ation. This was an increase of 990 cars 
over the preceding week, but a decrease 
of 101,282 cars under the corresponding 
week last year. ‘This was, however, an 
increase of 37,379 cars over the corre- 
sponding week in 1922, when freight 
shipments were greatly reduced by the 
strike of coal miners then in progress. 

Grain and grain products loading for 
the week of June 21, totaled 36,533 cars, 
a decrease of 1,264 under the week be- 
fore, but an increase of 2,584 cars over 
the same week last year. Compared 
with the same week in 1922 it was a 
decrease of 1,597 cars. In the western 
districts alone, 22,999 cars were loaded 
with grain and grain products, an in- 
crease of 1,165 cars over the corre- 
sponding week in 1923. 


Live stock loading totaled 31 791 cars, 
an increase of 2,142, cars over the pre- 
ceding week, ond an increase of 2,997 
cars over the same week last year. 
Compared with the same week in 1922, 
it was also an increase of 1,878 cars. 
Live stock loading in the western dis- 
tricts for the week totaled 24,591 cars, 
3,898 cars over the corresponding week 
last year. 

Coal loading amounted to 140,807 
cars. This was an increase of 2,555 cars 
over the preceding week, but a decrease 
of 42,595 cars under last year. Compared 
with the same period two years ago, 
when the miners’ strike was in progress, 
it was an increase of 44,603 cars. 

Loading of merchandise and less than 
carload lot freight totaled 240,675 cars, 
952 cars under the week before, and 
1,845 cars below the same week last 
year. This also was 7,676 cars below 
two years ago. 

Miscellaneous freight loading 
amounted to 321,378 cars. While this 
was an increase of 2,392 cars over the 
week before, it was a decrease of 19,897 
cars under last year. Compared with 
the same week in 1922, it was an in- 
crease of 4,570 cars. 

Forest product loading totaled 67,885 
cars, 863 cars less than the week before, 
and 10,203 cars under last year, but 
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4,111 cars above the same week in 1922. 

Ore loading amounted to 57,305 cars. 
Compared with the week before, this 
was a decrease of 2,790 cars, and a de- 
crease of 24,730 cars under last year. 
It also was 6,393 cars under two years 
ago. 

Coke loading totaled 7,325 cars, a de- 
crease of 230 cars under the preceding 
week, and 7,503 cars under the corre- 
sponding week in 1923. Compared with 
the corresponding week in 1922, it was 
a decrease of 2,117 cars. 


Compared by districts, increases over 


‘the week before in the total loading of 


all commodities were reported in the 
Allegheny, Pocahontas and southwest- 
ern districts, while all other districts re- 
ported decreases. The Pocahontas and 
southwestern districts were the only 
ones to report increases over the corre- 
sponding week two years ago, except 
the Pocahontas, southern and north- 
western districts. Loading of revenue 
freight this year compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


Atweeks of January eee eee ie 
4 weeks of. Febritaryoy eee eee 
5 weeks of: March). (ser) aeeeees. ore 
4 weeks of April]. acme tee ee eae 
5 weeks of ‘Mayvaveeee oe eee ere 
Week ended: Junes/e295 occ ne mee ee 
Week ended? Jtine doen. eer ee 


Week: ended@] nem) teen eet 


Total ...aetd cau © Sees 

Swedish Committee Recommends 
Abandoment of Government Op- 
eration. 


A special committee appointed by the 
Swedish government has recommended 
the abolition of government operations 
of the Swedish railroads but the contin- 
uation of government ownership. The 
government as owner will continue to 
supply the working capital and retain 
the right of inspection, but the actual 
business will be carried on by private 
corporations. The administration of 
the new plan is to be done partly by an 
assembly of 29 members and partly by 
a board of 7 directors. Nine members 
of the government, 8 elected by the 
riksdag, 6 by the employees and 6 by 
the various outside corporations which 
represent public traffic interests. It is 
this assembly which will elect the 
board of directors, and which will make 
all decisions regarding wages and tar- 
iffs. 


Gonstruction- Items 


Equipment Purchases 


Operating Revenues for Class 
I Carriers for the Month 
of May 


Operating revenues of the class I 
railroads, representing 235,997 miles of 
line, totaled $477,229,000 in May, a de- 
crease of $70,657,800, or 12.9 per cent 
under the same month last year, accord- 
ing to reports for the month compiled 
by the Bureau of Railway Economics 
from returns filed by the carriers with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and made available July 5. Operating 
expenses totaled $381,253,200, a decrease 
of $35,998,000, or 9.5 per cent under 
those for May, 1923. 

Net operating income for May 
amounted to $60,595,197 compared with 
$90,252,652 in May last year, a decrease 
ef $29,657,455. In April, 1924, the net 
operating income was $61,821,900. The 
net operating income is what is left 
after the payment of operating ex- 


penses, taxes and equipment rentals, 
1924 1923 1922 
3,362,136 3,373,965 2,785,119 
3,617,432 3,361,599 3,027,886 
4,607,706 4,581,176 4,088,132 
3,499,210 3,764,266 2,863,416 
4,474,751 4,876,893 3,841,683 
910,707 1,012,312 836,208 
902,710 1,008,838 848,657 
903,700 1,004,982 866,321 
22,278,352 22,984,031 19,157,422 
but before interest and other fixed 


charges are paid. 

For the first five months this year, 
class I railroads had a net operating in- 
come of $325,172,660, which was at the 
annual rate of return of 4.27 per cent 
on their property investment, compared 
with $358,435,740 or 4.98 per cent for 
the same period last year. 

Earnings by districts for the first five 
months with the percentage of return 
On property investment on an annual 
basis in each district follows. 


New England 2.0758 $13,165,358 431 
Gréatilakes i see 66,665,834 5.37 
Centralveastern :....4+ 68,556,265 4.47 
Pocahontas... 18,267,148 5.46 
‘Lotal eastern ¢oeusee 166,582,605 4.88 
Total southern <..-- 60,128,016 5.42 
Northwestern ......... 20,184,620 2.09 
Central western ...... 52,275,621 3.66 
Southwestertiesieess 26,001,800 3.72 
‘otal westerm vie: 98,462,041 3.18 
USS: total jean 325,172,662 4.27 
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Class I carriers operating at a loss 
in May totaled 40, of which 18 were 
in the eastern district and 22 in the 
western district. ln April there were 
also 40 roads which had operating 
deficits. 

The railroads in May, compared with 
the same month in 1923, continued the 
reduction of their maintenance ex- 
penses as was done in April. ‘This is 
shown by the fact that expenditures for 
both maintenance of equipment and 
Maintenance of way totaled $178,656,- 
563, a reduction of $21,647,159, or 
nearly 11 per cent under those for May 
last year. Maintenance expenditures 
for the first five months in 1924 totaled 
$853,988,810, compared with $902,274,- 
655, a reduction ot $51,285,845, or nearly 
6 per cent. 

In the eastern district, according to 
complete reports, the carriers had a net 
operating income in May of $34,159,954 
compared with $54,584,190 in May last 
year. Freight traffic in the eastern 
district in May, according to incomplete 
reports, was 18 per cent under the cor- 
responding period the year. before. 
Operating revenues of the eastern car- 
riers totaled $239,477,769, a decrease of 
17 per cent under May last year. Oper- 
ating expenses totaled $187,341,526, a 
decrease of more than 13 per cent under 
the same month a year ago. The class 
I carriers in the eastern district earned, 
during the first five months this year, 
$166,582,605, of net operating income, 
compared with $190,631,467 in the cor- 
responding period last year. 

In the southern district complete re- 
-ports show that the class I carriers in 
May had a net operating income of $10,- 
512,000 compared with $11,340,444 in 
May last year. Freight traffic on the 
southern roads in May decreased 13 
per cent under the same month last 
year. Operating revenues of the south- 
ern cairiers in May totaled $64,571,771, 
a decrease of 7 per cent under the same 
month last year, while operating ex- 
penses totaled $50,070,700, a decrease of 
6.4 per cent compared with May one 
year ago. The net operating income of 
the class I railroads in the southern 
district fer the first five months this 
year totaled $60,128,000 compared with 
$61,065,220 during the same period last 
year. 

In the western district the carriers 
had a net operating income in May of 
$15,923,240, compared with $24,328,000 
for the same month last year. Freight 
traffic in the western district showed 
«a decrease of approximately 6 per cent 
under May last year. Operating reve- 
nues for the western carriers totaled 
$173,179,480, a decrease of 8.3 per cent 
under May, 1923, while other operating 
expenses totaled $143,840,980, or a de- 
crease of 5.1 per cent. Class I carriers 
in the western district during the first 
five ruonths this year had a net operat- 
ing income of $98,462,000 compared 
with $106,739,000 during the same period 
One year ago. 
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Deliveries of Locomotives by Manu- 
facturing Plants. 


The United States department of 
commerce has issued a report showing 
a total of 145 locomotives shipped by 
manufacturing plants of this country 
during the month of June, 1924. Of 
this total, 134 were shipped to fill 
domestic orders, and 11 were for for- 
eign delivery. Unfilled orders on hand 
by manufacturers as of July 1 were 
531, of which 462 were domestic and 
69 foreign. 


Condition of Freight Car Equipment. 
on June 15. 


Freight cars in need of repair on 
June 15, totaled 192,471, or 8.5 per cent 
of the number on line, according to re- 
ports filed by the carriers, July 4, with 
the car service division of the American 
Railway Association. This was an in- 
crease of 3,252 over the number re- 
ported on June 1, at which time there 
were 189,219, or 8.3 per cent. Of the 
tctal number, freight cars in need of 
heavy repair totaled 142,883, or 6.3 per 
cent, an increase of 4,347 compared with 
the number on June 1. Reports showed 
49,588 or 2.2 per cent in need of light 
repair, a decrease since June 1 of 1,095. 


Consolidation Plan of Cuban 
Railroads Announced 


Announcement was made in New 
York city, last week of plans for con- 
solidation of the railroads of Cuba 
heretofore operated by the Cuba Com- 
pany and the Cuba Northern Ry. The 
consolidation includes the Tarafa in- 
terests and is along the lines contem- 
plated by the Tarafa bill which was 
passed by the Cuban congress, after 
some opposition on the part of Ameri- 
can sugar and manufacturing interests. 
Under the plans for the consolidation, 
a new holding company, to be known 
as the Consolidated Railroads of Cuba, 
will acquire all of the 500,000 no-par- 
value shares of the Cuba Railroad Co. 
and $14,000,000 of the common stock 
of the Cuba Northern Railways Co. 
The Cuba Railroad Company, con- 
trolled by the Cuba Company, controls 
the Camaguay & Neuvitas R. R. Under 
the plan there will be $40,000,000 of 
6 per cent, preferred stock, cumulative 
July 1, 1925, and 400,000 shares of 
common stock without par value. A 
large majority of the Consolidated 
Railroads of Cuba will be held by the 
Cuba Company, which owned the en- 
tire issue of the Cuba Railroad com- 
mon stock. Both the preferred aud 
the common stocks will be placed in a 
voting trust. The preferred and com- 
mon stocks of the Consolidated Rail- 
roads will be placed in a voting trust 
of which the trustees will be the fol- 
lowing: William H. Woodin president, 
American Car & Foundry Co.; Horatio 
S. Rubens president, U. S. Industrial 
Alcohol Co.; Herbert C. Larkin presi- 
dent and director Cuba R. R.; J. M. 
Tarafa president Cuba Northern Rys.; 
Guy W. Currier director, Pere Mar- 
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quette Ry. The directors of the Con- 
solidated Railroads of Cuba will be 
the foregoing five trustees, and Ed- 
ward J. Berwind and Percy A. Rocke- 
feller, New York, and Richard B. Van 
Horne, of Montreal. 


Revenue Car Loadings in Canada 


Show Decrease. 


Loading of revenue freight on Cana- 
dian railroads for the week ended 
June 28, totaled 57,505 cars, which com- 
pares with a total of 59,299 cars for 
the preceding week. The total for the 
corresponding week of 1923 was 54,- 
440 cars. The showing therefore was 
a gain of 3,065 cars over last year, 
but a loss of 1,794 cars compared with 
the preceding week. Grain loading 
showed an increase in both divisions 
of the Dominion, but pulpwood, pulp 
and paper and other forest products 
all showed decreases. Ore shipments 
in the eastern division fell off 434 cars, 
and merchandise and miscellaneous 
freight also showed decreases in the 
east. 


American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. 


James H. Gibboney, chemist of the 
Norfolk & Western Railway Company, 
who was recently elected vice-president 
of the American Society for Testing 
Materials, was born at Wytheville, Va., 
January 26, 1879, and educated at the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, graduat- 
ing in 1901. From the time of gradua- 
tion until entering railway service with 
the Norfolk & Western Ry. in 1906, he 
was connected with the teaching and 
experiment station staff of the Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute. Mr. Gib- 
boney has been very active in the study 


James H. Gibboney 


of corrosion problems, being chairman 
of committee A-5 on corrosion of 
iron and steel of the A. S. T. M., the 
researches of which committee have 
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given valuable data on the corrosion re- 
sistance of a wide variety of steel and 
iron products, the most notable exam- 
ple being copper steel. He has also 
been identified for a number of years 
with committees working on specifica- 
tions and tests for steel, cast iron, mal- 
leable iron, petroleum products and pro- 
tective coatings for structural materials. 
In addition to his work in the American 
Society for Testing Materials, he is a 
member of the committee on specifica- 
tions and tests of materials of the 
American Railway Association, the 
water service and rail committee of the 
American Railway Engineering Asso- 
ciation, and is a member of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society and the American 
Wood Preservers’ Association. Just re- 
cently Mr. Gibboney was elected a 
member of the Phi Kappa Phi honor 
society. 

Car Surplus Decreases Slightly in 
Latest Report. 


The Class I railroads on June 22 had 
359,644 surplus freight cars in good re- 
pair and immediately available for serv- 
ice, according to reports filed by the 
carriers, July 5, with the car service di- 
vision of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. This was a decrease of 3,317 
under the number reported on June 14, 
at which time there were 362,691. The 
total number of surplus box cars on 
June 22 totaled 153,311, a decrease of 
146 within a week, while the number of 
surplus coal cars totaled 167,315, a de- 
crease of 1,818 within the same period. 
Surplus stock cars totaled 17,692, a de- 
crease of 715 under the number reported 
on June 14. There also was a decrease 
of 944 in the number of surplus refrig- 
erator cars, which brought the total on 
June 22 for that class of equipment to 
12,281. No car shortage is being re- 
ported. 


Running a Railroad for the Govern- 
ment. 


Three officials of the Alaska Rail- 
road who had been dismissed by the 
manager of the railroad, following an 
order to retrench, have been reinstated 
by Hubert Work, United States sec- 
retary of the interior. The statement 
is that the secretary had no previous 
notice of the dismissal, and it is his 
purpose to retain them in office pend- 
ing an inquiry. On July 8, Secretary 
Work appointed Noel W. Smith, as- 
sistant to the general manager of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Philadelphia, 
Pa, to make a detailed study of the 
Alaska Railroad, with a view to re- 
organization. Mr. Smith will proceed 
at once to Alaska and, it is stated, will 
have charge of supervision of construc- 
tion, operation, finance and other ac- 
tivities and submit recommendations 
for improvements of the railroad. 


Condition of Locomotive Equipment 
on June 1. 
The report of the car service division 


of the American Railway Association, 
as of June 1, 1924, 10,875 locomotives 
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in need of repairs, representing 16.9 
per cent of the” total ‘on line; 
a. decrease of 991 as compared with 
the total May 15, at which time loco- 
motives in need of repairs numbered 
11,866, or 18.4 per cent of the total on 
line. Of the total, 6099, or 9.5 per cent 
of the number on line, required classi- 
fied repairs, a decrease of 267 from 
the May 15 figure, while locomotives in 
need of running repairs numbered 
4776, or 7.4 per cent, a decrease of 
724 from the preceding report. The 
railroads on June 1 had 6,661 service- 
able locomotives in storage, an increase 
of 436 from May 15. During the last 
half of May, 28,361 locomotives were 
repaired and turned out of the shops 
compared with 29,353 during the first 
half of May. 


Research in Wood Preservation by Dr. 
A. M. Howald. 


Director E. R. Weidlein of Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research, of the 
University . of Pittsburghyshas an- 
nounced the founding of an industrial 
Fellowship on the treatment of timber. 
This research, which is being sustained 
by the Grasselli Chemical Co., of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and is being conducted by 
Dr. A. M., Howald, has#fom ts. pur- 
pose a study toward improvement of 
the methods of applying zinc chloride 
in the wood preservation industry. In- 
vestigational work which was begun 
during 1923 will be continued through- 
out the present year. An experimental 
wood-impregnating plant is maintained 
for practical tests of processes. Re- 
search is at present being done under 
the supervision of Dr. Howald on the 
development of a method of increas- 
ing the permanence of zinc chloride 
treatments of timber by the addition 
of petroleum oils. 


Sand House Column 


Firep ! 


R. Moseby Thigpen was a colored 
laborer on a certain railway in the 
south. R. Moseby was inclined to look 
on the gin when it was white, so the 
boss discharged him one day, and sent 
him to the office to draw his pay. Ar- 
riving at the building, R. Moseby found 
two fire alarm boxes, with a card read- 
ing, “In case of fire, pull both boxes.” 
R. Moseby, figuring that his was indeed 
a case of “fire,” followed directions. 
Peace to the ashes of R. Moseby. 

ke ke 


HERE COMES THE STorK, 


Little Patricia Farrell should be a 
good railroader when she grows up, for 
she was born recently on a Missouri 
Pacific train. 

x Ok x 


HAIL TO THE CHIEF! 


The party of newspapermen that is be- 
ing escorted through the northwest 
through the courtesy of the Great 
Northern Ry. were all puffed up the 
other day. A cheering throng met their 
train at the station. Much gratified, 
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they bowed and were about to make 
speeches, when Tommy Gibbons, the 
pugilist, got off the train and was borne 
away on the shoulders of the throng. 

* * Ok 


OLp-TIME COMMUTERS. 

J. Z. Demarest won the title of the 
oldest Erie R. R. commuter. J. Zach- 
ariah has been riding daily between 
Hawthorne and Tenafly, N. J., for 56 
years and nine months. J. H. Stout, of 
Montclair, N. J., was second, with 56 
years and eight months; C. I. Masten, 
of Closter, N..J., Abraham Van Buskirk, 
Hackensack, N. J., and M. B. Smith of 
the same town, finished in the order 
named. All were presented with Swiss 
watches by J. J. Mantell of the Erie. 

Cele 


Conventions and Meetings 


The Southern & Southwestern Rail- 
way Club will hold its annual meeting 
at Jacksonville, Fla. July 17. 

kk Ox 

The Pacific Railway Club held its 
monthly meeting, July 10, aboard a 
Key system ferry steamer, at the Key 
system’s pier, Oakland, Calif. The 
program specialized on railroad ferry 
service, and included the following 
papers: “The Modern Ferry Steamer,” 
by John B. Mathews, consulting en- 
gineer and naval architect; “The Op- 
eration of Ferry Steamers,’ by Capt. 
Charles F. Heath, superintendent of 
steamers, Southern Pacific Co.; “Elec- 
tric Ship Propulsion,” by M. Rhine, 
assistant sales manager, General Elec- 
tric ‘Co, 


| New Roads and Projects | 


Arizona.—In conntction with an ap- 
plication for a certificate of conven- 
ience and necessity filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission by the 
Arizona Eastern -R. R., a_ statement 
has been issued by the Southern Pa- 
cific Co., which owns all of the capital 
stock of the Arizona Eastern, explain- 
ing the purpose of the proposed con- 
struction. The new line, as proposed, 
will extend from Picacho, on the main 
line of the Southern Pacific west of 
Tuscon, to a connection with the op- 
erated lines of the Arizona Eastern 
at Chandler, Ariz., with a branch to 
Florence, Ariz., and also a new line 
of railroad from or near Hassayampa, 
Ariz., a point on the operated lines of 
the Arizona Eastern, to a point at or 
near Dome, Ariz., on the Southern Pa- 
cific’s main line just east of Yuma. 
The construction of this line, together 
with control of the lines of the El 
Paso Southwestern system, if author- 
ized, will give the Southern Pacific a 
second line of track between El Paso 
and Yuma, except between Picaho and 
Tucson, a distance of 45 miles, with 
more favorable grades and curves than 
on the existing main line of the South- 
ern Pacific between these points, and 


fj 
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will place Phoenix and Tucson, the 
two principal cities in Arizona, and the 
Salt River Valley district, including 
therein adjacent ard proposed irtiga- 
tion projects, constituting the chief 
agricultural section of Arizona, on the 
Southern Pacific’s main line, and wili 
afford access to other regions in the 
state now without railroad communica- 
tion, and will shorten the haul of in- 
portant mining, agricultural and com- 
mercial sections already served. The 
Southern Paciiic represents that if the 
authority to construct the proposed 
new lines shall be yranted, construction 
will be begun at once and wil! be cor: 
pleted with all reasonable dispatch. 


Issued by the United States Patent Office, 
July 1, 1924. 


Base Plate for Rail Joints, 1,499,324— 
Franklin E. Abbott, Buffalo, N. Y., 
assignor, by mesne assignments, to 
Bethlehem Steel Conipany of New 
York, Inc., a Corporation of New 
York. 

Metal Roof for Freight Cars, 1,499,337 
—-Carter Blatchford, Chicago, Ill. 
Brake Mechanism for Railway Cars, 
1,499,342—Percy B. Camp, Maywood, 
Ill., assignor to Universal Draft Gear 
Attachment Co., a Corporation of IIli- 

nois. 

Friction Draft Rigging, 1,499,353 — 
George Binet Dorey, Montreal, Que- 
bec, Canada, assignor to William H. 
Miner, Chazy, N. Y. 

Slack Adjuster, 1,499,357— Clyde C. 
Farmer, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor to 
The Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany, Wilmerding, Pa., a Corporation 
of Pennsylvania. 

Fire-Box Structure, 1,499,431 — Alfred 
H. Willett, West New York, and 
Harry S. Martin, Ridgewood, N. J., 
assignors to American Arch Com- 
pany, New York, N, Y. 

Car Brake, 1,499,439—Alfred R. Ander- 
sen, Rock Springs, Wyo. 

Railway Car, 1,499,510—Thomas Elliott, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, assignor to The 
Cincinnati Car Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Tie-Plate Machine, 1,499,537 — Joseph 
Kurkowski, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rail, 1,499,597—Neil E. Salsich, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

Attachment for Locomotives, 1,499,637 
—Richard W. Braden, New York, 
N. Y., and Charles Stern, Jersey City, 
N. J., assignors to B. & S. Mannufac- 
turing Products Corporation, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Pneumatically-Operated Railroad Gate, 
1,499,687—Patrick EF. O’Connell, St. 
James, Minn. 

Draft Gear, 1,499,700—Clifton W. Sher- 
man and Edward C. McDowell, Ham- 
ilton, Ontario, Canada; said Mc- 
Dowell assignor to said Sherman. 


Twin-Gear Locomotive Drive, 1,499,713 
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—Lozella A. Williamson and George 
Pinto, Hammonton, N. J. 
Car-Door-Operating Mechanism, 1,499,- 
735—Lee P. Hynes, Albany, N. Y., as- 
signor to Consolidated Car-Heating 
Company, Albany, N. Y. 
Railway-Guard-Rail Supplement, 1,499,- 
743—Matthew J. McNamara, Scran- 
ton; .Pa., “assignorm of “one-half to 
James R. Fleming, Scranton, Pa. 


Railway-Track Construction, 1,499,767 
—Chester F. Gailor, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and Charles H. Clark, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Rail Joint, 1,499,936—Alexander Met- 
tras, De Beque, Colo. 


Filler Block for Draft-Gear Yokes, 
1,499,942—George C. Murray, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Automatic Coupling for Railway and 


Like Vehicles, 1,499,966 — Wilhelm 
‘Goert Boonzaier, New Wandsworth, 
London, England; Irene Kathleen 
Holland and Gregorio John Boon- 
zaier executors of said Wilhelm Goert 
Boonzaier, deceased. 

Coupling Device, 1,499,971—Abner F. 
Callison, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Automatic Railroad Signal, 1,499,982— 
Allen B. Harper, Tipton, Ind 

Guard-Rail Fixture for Railway Tracks, 
1,500,087—Thomas Maney, Louisville, 


The Whiting Corporation, 
Ill., announce that a folder has been is- 
sued descriptive of their new portable 


Harvey, 


car hoist. The new device embodies 
the same basic principles as are used in 
the Whiting locomotive and car hoists 
which have become well established in 
Tecent syears. 


The portable -car hoist is a motor- 


driven screw jack mounted in a sub-. 


stantial frame with three bearing sur- 
faces, spaced to give much greater sta- 
bility than is found in ordinary jacks. 
A toggle arrangement raises the jack 
off of these bearing surfaces and allows 
it to be pulled from place to place on 
wheels like a small truck. One, two 
or four hoists may be operated as a 
unit, the control being centralized in 
one push button station. 


The portable unit makes the use of a 
special foundation unnecessary and its 
use is extended to any point in the yard 
or shop where there is a_ suitable 
foundation for the hoist, capable of sup- 
porting the load. Power is required to 
lower the hoist so that a car may be 
supported on the hoists without block- 
ing. 

This type of hoist may be used under 
any type of car and for any operation. 
When removing the trucks, four are 
used, two at each end of the car, per- 
mitting the trucks to be grouped and 
handled together. When removing 
wheels, or removing springs, two hoists 
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are used and the truck frame is sup- 
ported by suitable clamps from the un- 
der frame of the car during the opera- 
tion. This is a decided improvement 
over the old method of removing 
wheels, when it was necessary to jack 
up the car and in addition jack up the 
truck in order to get the wheel out. 
eet i x tk 

The American Engineering Standards 
Committee, 29 West 39th street, New 
York city, has issued its year book for 


1924, covering progress made in these 
activities. 


|| Railway Supply Trade 


Work on the new plant of the 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., in the Cen- 
tral Manufacturing District, Chicago, is 
rapidly nearing completion, and will be 
ready for occupancy within a few 
weeks. 


* OK OK 


The National Malleable & Steel Cast- 
ings Co. is contemplating additions to 
its Indianapolis plant, bids for which 
will be asked shortly. Details of the 
extensions have not been announced. 

ae ee: 

The American Safety Device Co., 522 
Fiith Avenue, New York, has purchased 
property on Freeman Avenue, Sherman 
Street and the Boulevard, Long Island 
City, as a site for a new factory, for 
which plans will soon be drawn. 

eecke & 

C. K. Wehn, in charge of steel build- 
ing sales, has been made assistant sales 
manager of the standard building de- 
partment of the Blaw-Knox Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

oy Oe rie 

The Erie kK. R. has renewed its lubri- 
cation oil and gyrease contract with 
Vacuum Oil Company for a period of 
two years. 

eis 

President Woodin, of the American 
Car & Foundry Co., in his letter to 
stockholders, accompanying the annual 
report, which is just issued, describes 
the prevailing conditions in the. equip- 
ment market in the following language: 

“The year just closed has _ been 
marked by nothing calling for special 
comment. As usual the company’s 
business in. the manufacture and sale 
of its miscellaneous products has been 
profitable, and is responsible for a very 
considerable part of the year’s earnings. 

During part of the year the buying of 
new equipment by the railroads was 
fairly active, but on a closely competi- 
tive basis. The rebuilding and repair- 
ing of old equipment has been less in 
amount than might reasonably have 
been expected. Of buying for foreign 
delivery, there has been but little. 

“While labor and material costs are 
less than formerly, yet they are still 
high. All this combines to make the 
problem of securing an adequate prof- 
it one of some difficulty. 

“With the close of the government 
session, the railroads are relieved, for 
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the time at least, of the fear of legis- 
ation adversely affecting their interests. 
Such fear of adverse legislation and the 
delay in the enacting of constructive 
legislation coupled with the unsettle- 
ment of business conditions generally 
to be expected in a ‘presidential year,’ 
undoubtedly account in some degree 
for the falling off in equipment buying 
which became noticeable as the com- 
pany’s fiscal year drew to its close. 
With the adjustment of these unsettled 
conditions, it is not unreasonable to ex- 
pect a resumption of buying in in- 
creased volume. 

“While the new revenue bill enacted 
since the close of the company’s fiscal 
year does not, perhaps, give the full 
measure of tax reform hoped for, 
nevertheless congress by it has not in- 
creased the corporate tax burden. Such 
relief as is given by the act may reason- 
ably be expected to act as a stimulus 
to a general business improvement.” 

te Se 

The progressiveness of the Reming- 
ton Typewriter Co., and the unique way 
in which they went about making them- 
selves useful to the delegates at the 
conventions of the mechanical and pur- 
chases and stores divisions, of the 
American Railway Association, at At- 
lantic City, is worthy of comment in 
these columns. 

This company not only supplied 
stenographers and typists, but also de- 
voted their time and efforts in meeting 
any special requests of the delegates. 
Eleven girls were busy throughout each 
day in typing manuscripts and taking 
dictation from both railroad members 
and. exhibitors, during the entire con- 
vention. This service was a distinct 
convenience to everyone and many ex- 
pressions of praise were heard from 
members. 

te gee 

The Fairmont Railway Motors, Inc., 
Fairmont, Minn., have just opened a 
new branch office in San Francisco, Cal. 
and have announced the appointment of 
R. W. Jamison as district sales manager 
for the territory of California, Oregon, 
Washington and Nevada. 

x OK Ok 

The Central Steel Co., through its 
auxiliary, the Central Furnace Co., will 
begin work at once on the new Dlast 
furnace and by-product coke plant on 
Columbia Heights, Massillon, O. Engi- 
neers of the company estimate the ex- 
tension with other plans involved will 
cost approximately $10,000,000. The 
acreage acquired for the project is 200. 
Officials have been proceeding with 
preliminaries and the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie R. R. has constructed a bridge and 
15 miles of storage tracks to accom- 
modate the enlarged operations. 

xk ok x 


Gibb Instrument Co., Bay City, 
Mich., manufacturer of electric arc, spot 
and automatic welding machines, has 
placed W. F. Hebard & Co., 551 West 
Van Buren street, Chicago, in charge 
of its office in that city. Thomas 
Barnes, an officer of the Hebard com- 
pany, will head the welding department 
there. He will be assisted by Charles 
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Watson, who has served the Gibb com- 
pany in Japan and the United States, 
and has been connected with the Chi- 
cago office for the last two years. Mr. 
Hurd, former representative at Chicago 
now will represent the Gibb company 
in New England. He will take up his 
new duties Aug. 1. 

> * * x 

Work has been started on the new 
plant for the W. A. Browning Ma- 
chinery Co., at 3025 Elm Street, Dallas, 
Texas, for which a general contract 
was recently awarded to H. T. Apple, 
Dallas. It will be one-story, 50x300 ft., 
with L extension 40x100 ft., estimated 
to cost $60,000 with equipment. Flint 
& Broad, Andrews Building, are archi- 
LEGts. 

oe 

Ben W. Buyer, Jr., formerly sales 
engineer with the Union Special Ma- 
chine Company, Chicago, is now with 
the New York branch office of the In- 
dustrial Works, Bay City, Mich., as dis- 
trict sales engineer, 

‘ * &>% 

The Worthington Pump and Ma- 
chinery Corporation has sold its Hazle- 
ton works at Hazleton, Pa., to the 
Pennsylvania Power and Light Com- 
pany and its Pittsburgh works to the 
Pittsburgh Piping and Equipment Com- 
pany. The aggregate price received is 
understood to be more than $500,000. 
Disposal of the properties is in line 
with the company’s policy of concen- 
trating its manufacturing facilities in 
its larger works. The Cudahy, Wis., 
works were sold three months ago to 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing at a price 
believed to have been approximately 
$1,000,000. 

* ok * 

George M. Jeffery, 149 Broadway, 
New York, has been appointed district 
sales representative of the Eddystone 
Steel Co. of Crumlynne, Pa., and will 
handle the sales of that company’s out- 
put of plain carbon and alloy steel blue 
annealed sheets and plates in the east- 
ern territory. Mr. Jeffery started with 
the Crucible Steel Company of Amer- 
ica, about 20 years ago. He later went 
with Hogan & Son, 243 Pearl street, 
New York, and later for 10 years was 
with the Becker Steel Company of 
America. | nis 

et bo : 

The Railway & Industrial Engineer- 
ing Co., Greensburg, Pa., manufacturer 
of electric transmission: and switching 
equipment, is pushing construction on 
a new one-story fabricating shop, pri- 
marily for the production of outdoor 
steel substations. The present steel 
fabricating shop will be dismantled and 
razed later. 

* * x 

The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., will close bids July 12 
for a five-story manufacturing and 
warehousing building, 80x1!5 ft. at 
Seventeenth Street and St. Paul Ave- 
nue, Milwaukee. 

* * of 

Gisholt Machine Company, Madison, 
‘Wis., has purchased the business of the 
Millholland Machine Company, Indian- 
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apolis, Ind., including its stock of 
finished machines, the parts in process, 
good will, trade marks, patents, pat- 
terns, drawings, jigs, tools and fixtures. 
It will continue at Madison the manu- 
facture and sale of Millholland ma- 
chines. The syndicate of firms owning 
the Millholland Machine Company of 
Indianapolis having passed through a 
receivership the latter company was. 
forced to liquidate. 
a oe ee 


Rome Wire Company, Rome, N. Y., 
announces the opening of a sales of- 
fice with a complete warehouse stock 
of its products at 1200 West Ninth 
Street, Cleveland. C. R. Evans, dis- 


trict manager, will be in charge. 


* OK 


C. C. Anthony, formerly eastern man- 
ager of the National Safety Appliance 
Co., has been appointed consulting engi- 
neer for the same company with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, Cal. 

* Se ok 


The Buda Co., Harvey, 1ll., manufac- 
turers of railroad appliances and equip- 
ment, will soon take bids for a one- 
story building, 100x150 ft., estimated 
to cost $62,000. 4 

* * * 

A. C. Brown, president Brown Hoist- 
ing Machinery Co., has been elected 
vice-president of the Cleveland Engi- 
neering Society for the ensuing year. 
The new president is J. H. Alexander, 
vice-president Cleveland Railway Co. 

a te: 


Roger H. Sproat, formerly connected 
with the office of the vice-president and 
general superintendent of the American 
Steel & Wire Co., in Pittsburgh, has 
been appointed assistant superintendent 
of the Newburg Wire Works, effective 
July 1, succeeding James Mathews, who 
has been transferred to the general 
manager’s staff. 

* * * 

Directors of the American Chain 
company, besides declaring a dividend 
of 50 cents a share on the common 
stock, payable to holders of record on 
July 7, 1924, have set aside out of sur- 
plus profits $350,000 to pay dividends to 
become due on the outstanding class 
A shares for the two quarters ending 
March 31 and June 30, 1925. 

* * * 


The Truscon Steel Co., of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, has within the past week 
started operation of the addition to its 
plant constructed this year. The ad- 
dition built at a cost of more than 
$1,000,000 will add virtually 50 per cent 
to Truscon’s production. 

The former capacity of Truscon for 
several months has been operated al- 
most continually in full and 60 per cent 
of the added capacity is now in use. 
While continued demand for the com- 
panies products depends upon the build- 
ing situation and its uncertainties 
orders insure the running of the plant 
at its present rate at least until Aug. 
1, it is said. 

* * * 

The Victor Tool Co., Waynesboro, 

Pa., manufacturer of collapsible taps, 
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automatic dieheads, floating tool hold- 
ers and nut facing machines has been 
merged with the Landis Machine Co., 
Waynesboro, manufacturer of thread- 
ing die heads and machines. The 
merger permits the Landis Machine 
Co. to handle both internal and ex- 
ternal threading requirements. 
* * x 


The Hess-Bright Manufacturing Co. 
have awarded a contract to a Phila- 
delphia contractor for the erection of 
an addition to their plant, estimated to 
cost $50,000. 

* ok x 


The railroad department of the 
Truscon Steel Co., formerly located at 
22 W. Monroe St., has moved to the 
new Chicago office of the company lo- 
cated at 165 E. Erie St. 

a 

The Cambria Steel Co. have started 
work on a new electric power plant 
at Franklin, Pa., as a part of their big 
building program. According to in- 
formation received there will be five 
new mills added to the Gautier plant, 
this having been announced as one 
of the first improvements. The old 
splice bar plant is being torn down 
and other buildings in that section are 
being removed. Many other improve- 
ments are being worked. out and the 
program will require some 18 months 
or so to complete, according to pre- 
vious announcement. 

* ok 

Ed C. Wilson, who has just been ap- 
pointed sales director for the National 
Safety Appliance Co., with headquarters 
at Chicago, Ill., was born at Dunmore, 
Pa., October 21, 1890. He took an ap- 
prenticeship course in the electrical de- 


Ed. C, Wilson 


partment of the Buffalo Rochester & 
Pittsburgh shops at Du Bois, Pa., and, 
after completing a course in electrical 
engineering at Lehigh University in 
1913, he completed his practical train- 
ing with the Northern Pacific Ry. 
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After leaving the service of the North- 
ern Pacific Ry. he was employed in the 
sales department of the Central Elec- 
tric Co. for a year and a half. Later 
he was with the United States Light & 
Heat Corp. as manager of their Chicago 
office, and also was special representa- 
tive of the Vapor Car Heating Co. He 
was then employed as Western sales 
manager of the Ohio Locomotive Crane 
Co. until his appointment as sales direc- 


tor of the National Safety Appliance 


Co. : 
+ kere 

K. E. Kellenberger has been ap- 
pointed eastern manager for the Na- 
tional Safety Appliance Co., with head- 
quarters at Chicago vice C. C. Anthony. 
Mr. Kellenberger was born in Yates 
Center, Kan., on December 5, 1883. He 
attended Ottawa University at Ottawa, 
Kan., for two years, but, after deciding 


K. E. Kellenberger 


to take up technical work, he entered 
Purdue University, from which he 
graduated in electrical engineering in 
1907. After his graduation he became 
a special signal apprentice on the Penn- 
sylvania Lines, west of Pittsburgh, with 
headquarters at Logansport, Ind. In 
October, 1909, he was transferred to 
Canton, Ohio, where he remained until 
October 10, 1910. He then resigned his 
position with the Pennsylvania to ac- 
cept an appointment as signal inspector 
on the Chicago terminal of the Chicago 
& North Western Ry., where he was 
connected with the construction of the 
important interlocking work of this 
large station. In December, 1910, he 
was promoted to division signal fore- 
man on the Wisconsin division and in 
June, 1911, he was again promoted tc 
signal inspector in charge of construc- 
tion for the entire Chicago & North 
Western system, reporting to J. A. Pea- 
body, signal engineer. On March 1, 
1913, he was made signal supervisor for 
the West Iowa, Sioux City & Northern 
Iowa divisions and lines west of Mis- 
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souri river, with headquarters at Boone, 
Iowa. He served in this capacity until 
August 26, 1914, when he received an 
appointment as senior railway signal 
engineer in the division of valuation, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, with 
headquarters at Chicago, resigning that 
position to enter upon his new duties as 
editor of the Railway Signal Engineer 
in December, 1917, in which capacity 
he remained until his appointment as 
eastern manager for the National Safety 
Appliance Co. 
* ok Ox 


J. P. Robinson has been appointed 
signal enginéer for the National 
Safety Appliance Co., with headquarters 
at Chicago, Ill. Mr. Robinson was born 
at Washington, D. C., August 14, 1887. 
After graduating from high school he 
tock a course in railway signaling and 
later an extension course in electrical 
engineering. On February 26, 1906, he 
entered the service of the Southern 
Pacific Co. as office boy to the general 
storekeeper. In December of that year 
he was transferred to the signal de- 
>artment as file clerk. He remained in 
this service until the fall of 1919, when 
he was assigned to the construction 
branch of the signal department and 
served as material clerk, construction 
clerk, foreman of construction and as- 
sistaht supervisor of construction. In 
February, 1919, he was appointed signal 
inspector and assigned to special work 
in charge of the signal bureau of the 
valuation department, where he worked 
jointly with the valuation and signal de- 
partments. Soon after the first installa- 
tion of the National Safety Applianc: 
Co.’s automatic train control was made 


J. P. Rebinson 


on the Southern Pacific in October, 
1921, Mr. Robinson was placed in 
charge of the same for the railroad. He 
remained in this service until he ac- 
cepted the position of signal engineer 
with the National Safety Appliance Co. 
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Errol W. Stone has been appointed 
sales engineer for the National Safety 
Appliance Co., with headquarters at 
Chicago, Ill. Mr. Stone was born at 
Hinckley, Minn., October 20, 1892. 
After graduation from high school he 
attended business college and later took 
a special course in electrical transporta- 
tion. In 1910 he entered the employ 
of the General Railway Signal Co. as 
signal apprentice. From 1911 to 1915 


he was employed by the Great Northern. 


Ry. as batteryman, signal maintainer 
and foreman of signal construction on 
the western district. In 1915 and 1916 
he was in the service of the Chicago 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. on light 
signal installation on the electrification 
sections in Montana as a signal wire- 
man. During the years 1916 to 1923, 
inclusive, he was employed by the 
Southern Pacific Co. as power inter- 


Errol W. Stone 


locking and signal wireman, draftsman 
and foreman of signal construction. In 
1917 he enlisted in Company D, 18th 
Engineers, United States Army, and 
spent two years overseas as master 
‘engineer and instructor in anti-gas war- 
fare. Upon his discharge in 1919, he 
returned to the service of the Southern 
Pacific.Co. and in 1922 made a test in- 
stallation of the National train control 
on*that company’s lines. In 1923 he 
‘entéred the employ of the National 
Safety Appliance Co. as engineer of 
construction and held that position 
until his present promotion. 
. Mee 


J. C. Anderson has been appointed 
construction engineer for the National 
Safety Appliance Co., with headquarters 
at Chicago, Ill. He was» born at Gard- 
ner, Ill, October 14, 1892, graduated 
from high school at that point in 1909, 
and in 1910 entered the service of the 
Chicago & Alton R. R. as signal main- 
tainer’s helper. He remained in that 
service until 1912, when he resigned to 
enter the employ of the Great North- 
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ern R. R. on signal construction. Krom 
June, 1913, to June, 1914, he was em- 
ployed as a machinist’s heiper on the 
Southern Pacific R. R. In July, 1914, 


he returned to signal construction work 


J. C, Anderson 


as wireman for the Illinois Central 
R. R. and the Union Switch & Signal 
Co. In 1915 he again entered the serv- 
ice of the Chicago & Alton R. R. as a 
signal maintainer. In 1917 he enlisted 
in the 415th Railroad Telegraph Bat- 
talion, Signal Corps, Company E, and 
served 18 months, 14 of which were in 
France. During this time he was pro- 
moted to the grade of sergeant. On 
return to civilian life in June, 1919, he 
re-entered the service of the Chicago & 
Alton R. R. and held the position of 
maintainer, valuation pilot and signal 
supervisor until his appointment with 
the National Safety Appliance Co. 
eae 


C. A. Fischer has been appointed dis- 
trict representative for Texas for the 
Central Iron & Steel Co. He will have 
headquarters in both Houston and Ft. 
Worth, and will look after sales on 
plates and stampings for that company. 

* x * 

H. A. Irwin, representative in the 
far east. of the Landis Machine Co., 
Waynesboro, Pa. dsandis-7 Foot -Co:, 
Waynesboro, Pa. Warner & Swasey 
Co., Cleveland, and Kearney & Treck- 
er Co., Milwaukee, died in Tokyo, 
Japan, June 22. 

* Ok Ox 


Robert A. McNally, aged 51 years, 
of the Railway Equipment Co., Mon- 
treal, died June 20. Mr. McNally was 
a member of the Machinery Club, New 
York. 


* Ok OK 

B. G. Lamme, electrical engineer, who 
had been intimately identified with 
much of the progress in railway elec- 
trification during the past score of 
years, died at his home at East Liberty, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. July 8 Mr.) Lamme 
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was closely associated with the late 
George Westinghouse in perfecting the 
alternating current system, by which 
electricity could be transmitted over 
great distances economically. Mr. 
Lamme then perfected railway and in- 
dustrial motors and synchronous con- 
verters to make this alernating cur- 
rent useful at any point. He hada 
leading part in designing the motor 
equipment for-the first big alternating 
current railway electrification, that of 
the New York New Haven & Hartford; 
and the later developments in the pres- 
ent-day single-phase alternating cur- 
rent, high voltage railway system, 
which is widely used in railroad elec- 
trifications are largely the product of 
his engineering skill. Mr. Lamme was 
born on a farm near Springfield, O., 
Jan. 12, 1864. He entered Ohio State 
university in 1883 and was graduated 
in mechanical engineering in 1888. He 
entered the employ of the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. in 1889. 
Scarcely six months after this he had 
calculated the electrical design of the 
railway motor which was put on the 
market early in 1890, and which re- 
mains a standard type today. 


Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized the Santa Fe to acquire con- 
trol of the California Southern R. R. 
Co. by purchase of the capital stock. 
The Santa Fe Land Improvement Co., 
controlled by the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, owns the bonds and stock of 
the California Southern which is opera- 
ted under least by the Santa Fe. The 
line extends from Rice to Ripley, Cal, 
a distance of 49 miles. 


Boston & Maine.—This road has an- 
nounced the opening on July 7, 1924, of 
a traffic agency at room 504, Railway 
Exchange building, Kansas City, Mo., 
in charge of William H. Skillen, gen- 
eral agent, where information may be 
obtained as to rates, routes, service 
and other matters in connection with 
freight and passenger traffic, including 
import and export. 


Canadian National.—James Stewart, 
of Winnipeg, Man., has resigned from 
the board of directors of the Canadian 
National Rys. 


Canadian Pacific——A report form the 
west credits to an official of the Cana- 
dian Pacific, the following statement on 
the intention of the company which has 
been under discussion. for several 
years, to electrify portions of the line 
through the Rocky mountains as an 
alternative to the great expense of dou- 
ble-tracking. “The company,” the re- 
port states, “has for some time been 
preparing studies and surveys in con- 
nections with the proposed electrifica- 
tion between Lake: Louise and Revel- 
stoke. A considerable force is engaged 
and definite plans may be placed, be- 
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fere the executives of the company in 
a few months. It is, of course, a pro- 
ject of great magnitude and will there- 
fore in all probability require prolonged 
consideration.” 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has approved 
the application of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio asking authority to issue and sell 
$18,000,000° of equipment trust certifi- 
cates at not less than 98 and accrued 


dividends. 


Chicago Great Western.—The Chi- 
cago Great Western Ry. has announced 
the inauguration of new _ additional 
sleeping car service, effective July 13, 
between Chicago and Des Moines, 
Iowa, and St. Joseph, Mo. Through 


sleeping cars leave Chicago at 6:00 
p. m., on the Southwestern Limited 
train. 


Chicago Rock Island & Pacific.—Ex- 
tremely heavy rains which occurred 
throughout Illinois, lowa, Missouri, and 
South Dakota, producing almost unpre- 
cedented flood conditions, cost the Rock 
Island Lines approximately $200,000 for 
repairs on bridges and track washed 
away by the floods, according to an 
announcement in the general offices of 
the railroad. _-The Rock Island, how- 
ever, was damaged much less than some 
of the other railroads because of the 
floods. 


Reports from the Rock Island show 
storms and heavy rains between Maren- 
go and Grinnell, in Iowa, on the main 
line between Chicago and Denver. 
Washouts also occurred near Washing- 
ton, Ia., and near Platte City, Mo. 
Also track was washed out near Burl- 
ington and Montezuma, Ia., while the 
track and bridges near Bushnell, S. D., 
were also damaged. Heavy rains near 
Union, Mo., caused washouts in the 
roadbed there. Despite these heavy 
handicaps, the Rock Island managed to 
keep its through trains moving. 

The Rock Island has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon five miles of road 
from Coalgate to Lehigh, Okla. 


The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to 
pledge $43,715,000 of its first and re- 
funding gold bonds as collateral secu- 
rity for short term loans. 


Denver & Rio Grande Western.—The 
federal court ordered the receiver to 
withhold payment of the _ interest 
on the first consolidated mortgage 
bonds of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad Co. and the first trust mort- 
gage bonds of the Rio Grande Western 
Railway Co. maturing July 2. Follow- 
ing this, Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and the 
Equitable Trust Co. of New York, as 
reorganization managers, arranged to 
‘provide the funds to pay the maturing 
coupon on behalf of the bonds depos- 
ited under the reorganization plan 
which has recently been approved by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & St. 
Louis.—The Big Four road reports for 
the year ending Dec. 31, 1923, net in- 
come of $11,617,354 after tax accruals, 
interest, amortization, etc., equivalent 
after allowing for preferred dividends to 
$23.63 a share on the $47,028,700 com- 
mon stock outstanding, as compared 
with net income of $7,528,836 or $14.94 
a share on the same amount of common 
stock outstanding in the preceding year. 
Following is from the income account: 


Total railway operating revenue.......+--- 


Total railway operating expense....... 


Net revenue from railway opérations....--....-.... 


Net railway operating income.......... 
Gross income 
Total deductions 
Net income 
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El Paso & Southwestern.—See South- 
ern Pacific, also “New Roads and Pro- 
jects” under Arizona. 


Hocking Valley. — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has approved 
the application of the Hocking Valley 
to issue $1,740,000 equipment trust cer- 
tificates. The notes are to be known 
as the series of 1924, and are to be 
sold at 98. They will be issued to the 
Union Trust Co. of Cleveland, under an 
agreement dated July 1, 1924. 


Lorain Ashland & Southern.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon its entire line which runs from 
Lorain to Custaloga, Ohio, 66.5 miles. 
It is asserted that the road has been 
operated at a loss. 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas. — The Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas has been authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to acquire and operate the prop- 
erties of the Boonville Railroad Bridge 
Co., and of the Missouri Kansas & 
Vexas lerminal Co. of Stouts, cin 
furtherance of the reorganization of the 
old Katy system previously approved 
by the commission. The properties are 
an integral part of the system operated 
by the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, the 
commision said. Commissioner East- 
man dissented. 

The Missouri-Kansas-Texas has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to issue $4,750,- 
000 of 6 per cent gold notes and to 
pledge $6,100,000 of prior lien 6 per 
cent gold bonds as security for the 
notes. The notes will be issued in 
exchange for notes previously held by 
the director general of railroads, who 
sold them to White, Weld & Co. of 
New York city. 


Missouri Pacific—The Missouri Pa- 
cific has asked authority of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to issue 
$23,810,000 first and refunding mort- 
gage 6 per cent bonds. The purpose 
of the issue is to reimburse the treas- 
ury for addition and betterment ex- 
penditures to the extent of $14,531,273. 
Provision is made for payment of $880,- 
000 in bonds of the Pine Bluff & West- 
ern, a subsidiary of the Missouri Pa- 
cific. The remainder, $8,399,116, is for 
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current needs of the carrier. 


Pennsylvania.—Deliveries have just 
commenced on the 12,000 freight car 
bodies ordered by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in March of this year. The 
schedule calls for delivery of 100 cars 
per day by July 15, 1924, with a gradual 
increase in the number until all the 
cars have been placed in service for the 
fall traffic. 


The March freight car 
1923 1922 

wee ee $94,941,444 $84,655,690 
Sse ee 72,114,740 64,858,313 
22,826,706 19,807,376 
enh ee Sa 16,691,901 13,747,228 
F da Se 19,299,598 15,388,410 
Mis tite Rasa eee 7,682,244 7,859,573 
Aig CASTS ee 11,617,354 7,528,836 


order included 3,000 all-steel automobile 
cars, 8,000 all-steel box cars and 1,000 
steel underframe stock cars. Trucks for 
the new equipment are being provided 
by the railroad company. 


The Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chi- 
cago has applied to the Interstate Com: 
merce Commission for authority to 
construct a branch line between Can- 
ton and Bayard, Ohio, 15 miles, the 
funds to be provided by the Pennsyl- 
vania. The proposed extension would 
connect with the main line of the Pitts- 
burgh Ft. Wayne & Chicago at or 
near Canton, and extend to a connec- 
tion with the main line of the Cleve- 
land & Pittsburgh at or near Bayard. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad system 
inaugurated through sleeping car serv- 
ice, beginning from Chicago, July 10, to 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, to bet- 
ter accommodate the tourist and com- 
mercial travel between Chicago and 
the Carolinas. The car will be oper- 
ated via Cincinnati and the Norfolk 
& Western Ry. 


Randolph & Cumberland.—The prop- 
erty of the Randolph & Cumberland 
Railroad Co. has been advertised for 
sale by auction at noon on August 4 
at Carthage, N. C. The property in- 
cludes the line from Carthage to Mc- 
Connell’s, 12%4 miles, and the lease 
of the line from Carthage to Cameron, 
N. C., 10 miles, besides locomotives, 
cars, etc. Robert C. Lawrence of Lum- 
berton, N. C., and Herbert F. Sea- 
well of Carthage, N. C., are the com- 
missioners in charge. 


St. Louis Southwestern.—The gen- 
eral offices of this company have been 
moved, effective July 1, 1924, to the 
Buder building (formerly the Pontiac 
building) at 5 north Seventh street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The St. Louis Southwestern Ry. 
has issued its annual report for 1923. 
It shows a consolidated net income of 
$3,401,092, after taxes and charges, 
equivalent, after 5 per cent preferred 
dividends, to $14.71 a share earned on 
$16,356,100 outstanding common stock. 
This compares with $2,256,678, or $7.71 
a share, in 1922. Following is from the 
income account: 
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Total railway operating revenue...... 
Total railway operating expenses...... 
Net revenue from railway operations.. 
Net railway operating income.......... 
GrosS-AnC OMe ware aa ole Meats etek 
Total deductions smn eres tee eet 
Net pIN COME: stare ert ate ode e oma cio ethetetees a= iore 


Southern Pacific—The Southern Pa- 
cific Co. has filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a petition for 
authority to acquire the El Paso & 
Southwestern R. R. and all of its sub- 
sidiary companies. The terms of the 
deal as embodied in the application are 
as follows: The Southern Pacific Co. 
to pay $57,400,000 in its own stock and 
bonds at par value for the El Paso 
& Southwestern properties. It has 
agreed to give 280,000 shares of com- 
mon stock of $100 par value, and $29,- 
400,000 of five per cent collateral trust 
bonds. These securities are to be given 
in exchange for all of the stock of the 
El Paso & Southwestern system and 
all of the interests connected with 
and owned by the El Paso & South- 
western Co., but do not include the 
stock of the El Paso & Southwestern 
Co., or the holding company itself. 
In other words the Southern Pacific 
will take over all the operating sub- 
sidiary companies but not the stock 
of the parent company. At the cur- 
rent market prices the stocks and bonds 
to be paid by the Southern Pacific Co. 
are worth $55,440,000. The total assets 
of the El Paso & Southwestern Co., 
at the close of 1922 were $53,705,623. 
In connection with the foregoing ap- 
plication, the Southern Pacific has filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a statement setting forth six 
reasons why acquisition of the El Paso 
& Southwestern by the Southern Pa- 
cific will be in the public interest. The 
statement describes the present situa- 
tion among southern transcontinental 
lines as consisting of three fiercely 
competitive systems, of which two are 


the Santa Fe and the Union Pacific, 


and the third is the combination of the 
Southern Pacific, the El Paso & South- 
western and the Chicago Rock Island 
& Pacific. The union of the Southern 
Pacific and the El Paso & Southwest- 
ern systems, the statement declares, 
will result in direct physical connec- 
tions between the Southern Pacific and 
the lines of the Chicago Rock Island 
& Pacific, its essential eastern con- 
nection, will reduce the number of op- 
erating companies comprising the 
through route, will increase the com- 
petitive strength thereof, will bring 
about a better co-ordination of serv- 
ice between the constituent lines, will 
simplify their relations to the public 
in the conduct of business and in the 
settlement of claims, and will simplify 
their relations to the public authorities. 


See also “New Roads & Projects” 
under Arizona. 


[ Foreign Railways | 


Belgium.—According to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce financial autonomy 
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1923 1922 
aad PoE es ee $29,551,120 $26,159,914 
SP UPS eee 21,990,212 20,007,425 
ai is As Sete 7,560,907 6,152,488 
Mains vege ey 5,630,285 4,455,657 
eae! 2: 5,959,698 4,742,275 
: See are eee 2,558,606. 2,485,596 
Boor ade 3,401,092 2,256,678 


for the railways and the elimination of 


- state influence are the features of a plan 


recently proposed by the Belgian gov- 
ernment, which is hoped to be put into 
effect by January 1, 1925. This scheme 
is the result of agitation that began 
soon after the war, when it became evi- 
dent that the regime of 1846 was no 
longer sufficient to meet present re- 
quirements; also, the ‘financial diffi- 
culties of the government made it ad- 
visable to relieve the state of part of its 
debt burden and assure an eventual 
amortization. The plan under consid- 
eration would confer a large amount of 
liberty on the railway administration 
but would by no means approximate 
private ownership. The minister of 
finance would conduct all loan opera- 
tions, and any excess funds of the rail- 
ways may be employed by the govern- 
ment on payment of interest. The plan 
also permits the railways to borrow 
from the treasury for short-term loans 
in case of necessity. Parliament would 
still vote the budget of the railways and 
thus guard the right to pass on projects 
for expenditures and to fix tariffs. In- 
stead of three separate budgets, as now 
exist, one document will cover all pros- 
pective receipts and expenditures, and 
only those actually made will be in- 
cluded in the accounts. The govern- 
ment can compel construction of strate- 
gic lines and the rendering of special 
services, provided the cost of produc- 
tion or the cost of the service is re- 
imbursed to the railway lines. 


China. — The ‘Chinese Government 
railways earned a total surplus of $25,- 
566,865 (silver) last year. This is $500,- 
000 less than the surplus for 1922, 
though the gross revenue was $21,000,- 
000 more than last year, or $120,613,000 
compared with $99,556,000 for the pre- 
vious year. The steadily increasing 
revenues of the railroads in China show 
that steam transportation is becoming 
a real factor in Chinese economy. The 
decrease in surplus is accounted for by 
the fact that the operating expenses 
increased by about 16 per cent, or $10,- 
000,000, and the income debits were 
greater during the last year by about 
$12,000,000. 


Denmark.—According to consular re- 
ports, the Danish state railways for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1923, show 
a net profit of 3,110,000 crowns (average 
exchange value of the Danish crown in 
1922 equais $0.20947; in 1923, $0.18364). 
Total receipts for the year were 142,- 
310,000' crowns, and the expenditures 
amounted to 133,750,000 crowns with 
5,450,000 written off on property. These 
receipts were about 3,250,000 crowns 
less than for the previous year; but 
as expenditures simultaneously de- 
creased about 5,750,000 crowns, a profit 
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of over 3,000,000 crowns resulted for 
the year ended March 31, 1923, as com- 
pared with 950,000 crowns for the pre- 
vious operating year. There are 1,283 
miles of state railways. At the close 
of the fiscal year ended March 21, 
1923, the privately owned railroads op- 
erated over a trackage of 1,379 miles, 
or 4 miles more than at the close of 
the previous year. During the past four 
or five years these lines have practically 
maintained a status quo as to personne! 
and movement of passengers and 
freight. It appears, however, that ow- 
ing to the continually increasing com- 
petition from automobiles in movement 
of passengers and to some extent also 
of goods, the smaller roads are on the 
decline. The income of all private rail- 
ways for the fiscal year 1923 was 33,- 
620,000 crowns and the expenditures 
3,316,000 crowns, with a surplus of 3,- 
304,000 crowns; corresponding figures 
for 1922 show an income of 39,400,000 


crowns, expenditures of 37,350,000 
crowns, and a surplus of 2,050,000 
crowns. 


Egypt——According to consular ad- 
vices, the state council is asking the 
ministry of communications to build 
a new line of railway between Benha 


“and Shibin el-Kum, and to run an ex- 


press train on the Tanta-Cairo line via 
el Kanater. 


France.—After much difficulty in 
getting its electrification projects under 
way, the Paris-Orleans Ry., by means 
of a governmental decree, has been able 
to overcome many of the material 
handicaps. The work of equipping and 
transformation of the sub-stations of 
the Paris-Orleans and Bretigny-D'our- 
dan lines is being undertaken. This is 
the first and most important project 
for giving suburban Paris an electrified 
interurban service. 


Italy— After many years of waiting, 
the city of Rome is finally possessed 
of rail connection with Ostia, a bath- 
ing resort at the mouth of the Tiber 
river, 15 miles southwest of Rome. The 
line was officially opened, with elab- 
orate ceremonies, on June 18. 


Japan.— The Imperial Government 
Rys.’ have decided to equip their ex- 
press trains with libraries for the use 
of the passengers. These libraries will 
include English books, as well as books 
in other foreign languages, in order 
to accommodate the large numbers of 
foreigners who use the express trains. 


Mexico.—Only the prompt action of 
an engineer saved President Obregon 
from a serious accident, or possibly 
death. The special train on which the 
president was riding was backing down 
a mountain grade, when the engine be- 
came uncoupled and the train plunged 
down the mountain, with the brakes 
inoperative. A passenger train, coming 
from the opposite direction, collided 
with it, but the engineer of the passen- 
ger train, seeing the danger, threw in 
the reverse lever, thus lessening the im- 


in tee 
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pact as much as possible. Only minor 
injuries were suffered on both trains 
and the engineer was warmly com- 
mended by President Obregon. 


j Equipment and Structures | 


Locomotives. 


The Columbian government has 
placed an order for two locomotives 
for the Ferrocarril del Pacific Ry. with 
the American Locomotive Co. 

The American Locomotive Co. have 
received an order for one locomotive 
for the Villazon Atocha R. R., Bolivia. 

The Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co. has 
placed an order with the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works for 30 locomotives. 

The New York Central R. R. is 
inquiring for 50 locomotives, as well 
as an unknown number up to 30, elec- 
tric locomotives. 

One mogul type locomotive has been 
ordered from the Baldwin Locomotive 


Works by the West India Sugar Co. 


Passenger Cars. 


The Seaboard Air Line has an in- 
quiry out for 18 passenger cars of va- 
rious types and 10 caboose cars. 

The Reading Co. is making inquiries 
for from 60 to 80 miscellaneous 
coaches. 

The Rio Grande Do Sol Ry., Braziy, 
is inquiring for an unnamed number 
of passenger cars. 

The Delaware Lackawanna & West- 
ern R. R. has placed an order with the 
Pullman Co. for 50 suburban coaches 
and with the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion an order for 10 combination bag- 
gage and passenger cars. 


Freight Cars. 


The Grand Trunk Ry. is making in- 
quiries for 25 underframes for caboose 
cars. 

The Mexican government has placed 
an order with the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works for 3,000 freight cars to cost 
about $8,000,000. 

The Western Fruit Express has 
placed an order with the American Car 
& Foundry Co. for 1,000 underframes. 

The Union Refrigerator and Transit 
Co. has placed an order with the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co. for 500 re- 
frigerator cars. , 

The Lehigh & New England R. R. 
is making inquiries on the repairs to 
300 freight cars. 

_ The South African Rys. are inquir- 
ing in the United States for 50 nar- 
row-gauge steel gondolas. 

The Chilean government has placed 
an order for 200 tank cars with an 
English builder. 

The Nitrate Rys. of Chile has ordered 
200 flat cars from an English concern. 
: The Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. is 
inquiring on the repair of 500 gondolas. 


The United States war department 
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is making inquiries on 8 narrow gauge 
platform cars. 

The Central R. R. of Brazil has 
placed an order for 50 refrigerator cars 
with the Middletown Car Co. 

The Spokane Portland & Seattle R. 
R. has placed an order with the Magor 
Car Corp. for 60 logging cars, 42-ft. 
long, capacity 80,000 Ibs.. 


Buildings and Terminals. 


The Pere Marquette Railroad Co., 
Detroit, has appropriated a fund of 
$787,000 for the completion of its new 
car and locomotive shops at Wyoming, 
including the installation of equipment. 

The Union Pacific R. R. is planning 
various extensions to car and locomo- 
tive shops, as well as several new shops, 
and a fund of $2,512,548 has been set 
aside for this purpose. An appropria- 
tion of $1,204,288 has also been made 
for the construction of water and fuel 
distributing and storage plants. A large 
quantity of new equipment will be pur- 
chased. 

The Terminal Warehouse and Trans- 
fer Co., Philadelphia, are erecting a 
large addition to their plant at Dela- 
ware and Fairmont avenues, estimated 
to cost $300,000, where hoisting, un- 
loading, conveying and other equipment 
will be installed. This work is being 
done by the Turner Construction Cas 
Philadelphia. 

The contract for the new union sta- 
tion at Bethlehem, Pa., to be occupied 
jointly by the Lehigh Valley R. R, 
New York Central R. R., and Phila- 


delphia & Reading RR has, been 
awarded to the Chas. McCaul Co., 
Philadelphia. It is estimated that the 


work will cost $250,000. 

The Western Maryland R. R., are 
planning the erection of a new engine 
terminal at Dunbar, Pa., to replace the 
one recently destroyed by fire. 

The Northern Pacific Ry. are plan- 
ning the erection of a new Station at 
Big Lake, Minn. 

The Wabash R. R. will erect a new 
freight house at Columbia, Mo., and 
also plan improvements to the yard 
at that point. 

The Central Vermont Railway Com- 
pany have just awarded a contract to 
the Roberts and Schaefer Co., Chicago, 
for the construction of a 200-ton ca- 
pacity frame constructed “RandS” shal- 
low pit automatic electric coaling plant. 
Also for for a junior “N. & W.” type 
cinder plant, which will be built im- 
mediately at Brattleboro, Vermont. 

The Florida Western & Northern R. 
R. plan the erection of a new station 
at West Palm Beach, Fla. This build- 
ing, estimated to cost $50,000, will be 
of the Spanish type. 

The Southern Ry. Co. contemplate 
erecting 3 umbrella sheds at the Dan- 
ville, Va., station. 

The Norfolk & Western Ry. are ask- 
ing for bids on a freight station, office 
building, auditorium and covered plat- 
form and transfer shed, to be erected 


at Bluefield, W. Va. 
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The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Co’s. Shawnee, Okla. shops were 
damaged to the extent of $600,000, by 
a fire which occurred July 7. Ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the plant 
was destroyed. 

The Southern Ry. Co. have started 
work on their new shops and yards 
at Caswell, Tenn., a few miles east 
of Knoxville. It is estimated that this 
improvement will cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $2,000,000. The Foundation 
Co., of New York, has the contract. 

The Reading Company has awarded 
a contract for the furnishing and erec- 
tion of a passenger station on the 
northbound side and a waiting room on 
the southbound side at Oaklyn, N. J. 
on its seashore lines, to George H. 
Evans; Inc, 105 North 13th Street, 
Philadelphia. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. will 
expend a total of nearly $10,000,000 for 
the development of its new terminals 
on land purchased by the railroad com- 
pany near East St. Louis, Ill. The ter- 
minal will include a westbound receiv- 
ing yard with a capacity of 1,000 cars, 
an eastbound receiving yard with a ca- 
pacity of 800 cars, classification and ad- 
vance yards with a total capacity of 
3,000 cars and other tracks to make the 
total capacity of the terminal 6,650 cars. 
The engine terminal will include two 
engine houses, each with twenty-one 
stalls, a machine shop, power house, 
coaling station, water tanks, ash pits 
and sanding facilities. In addition, the 
relocation of the main line from Casey- 
ville, Ill., to Furman is planned. The 
site of the terminal is being filled in 
and tracks are being laid preliminary to 
undertaking the entire project. 


The Kansas City Southern Ry. is 
planning improvements to the Shreve- 
port, La., yards, estimated to cost, to- 
gether with new viaducts, the sum 
of $1,000,000. 

The Mobile & Ohio R. R. has com- 
pleted its new roundhouse at Jackson, 
Tenn. The old roundhouse will be torn 
down and about 250,000 cubic yards of 
dirt will be used to fill in the swamp 
south of the new structure. Four 
tracks in the switching yards will be 
lengthened and much of the switching 
heretofore done in the, uptown yards 
will be executed in the new yards south 
of the city. 

The Canadian National Rys. have 
started work on an extension to the 
Brockville, Ont., yards, which will pro- 
vide accommodations for an additional 
S20 Cats. 


Bridges. 


The New York Central R. R. is 
planning the erection of a 200-ft. bridge 
spanning its tracks at Staverton, near 
the Jersey shore. 

The Louisville & Nashville Ry., to- 
gether with the Union Station and city 
of Nashville, Tenn., will erect a re- 
inforced concrete overhead crossing at 
Chestnut street, in Nashville, estimated 
to cost $30,000. 


The war department has approved 
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plans of the Pennsylvania Railroad for 
reconstruction of its bridge over the 
Ohio river, at Steubenville, Ohio. The 
new plans provide for a navigable span 
of 544 ft. to replace the present span 
of 303 ft.; and there will be two other 
spans of 340 ft. The bridge will have 
a clear height of 90 ft. above low 
water. — 


Machinery and Tools. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. has 
placed an order with the Brown Hoist- 
ing Machinery Co. for five locomotive 
cranes. 

The Erie R. R. has placed an order 
for one 3-ton single I-beam handpower 
crane of 28-ft. span. 


The Southern Ry. is in the market 
for a 2,500-lb. steam hammer, single 
frame and a 24-in. heavy duty lathe. 


The Florida East Coast Ry. has 
placed an order for one 75-ton 4-motor 
overhead traveling crane with 10-ton 
auxiliary and 55-foot span, for instal- 
lation at Miami, Fla., with an unnamed 


builder. 

The Long Island R. R. is in receipt 
of bids on the four 20-ton cranes pre- 
viously mentioned in these columns. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. is in the 
market for an air compressor and an 
electric hammer. 

The Seaboard Air Line R. R. is in- 
quiring for six machines, including a 
grinder and a 32-inch shaper. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. has placed 
an order for a 102-inch boring mill for 
its Altoona, Pa. shops, and also for 
two gantry cranes. 

The Illinois Central R. R. is in the 
market for an air compressor and also 
for one bolt cutter. 

The New York Central R. R. has 
sent out requests for bids on one wheel 
lathe. 

The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. has placed an order with 
the Conveyors Corporation of America, 
for an American steam jet cinder con- 
veyor for the power plant of the Beech 
Grove shops at Indianapolis. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Canadian National Rys. are to 
place an order with the British Em- 
pire Steel Co., for 50,000 tons of rails. 
This will prevent a shutdown of the 
Sydney plant. 

The Missouri Pacific R. R. has placed 
an order with the American Bridge Co. 
for 225 tons of structural steel for a 
bridge. 

Bids are all in on the 845 tons of 
structural steel for bridge work on the 
lines of the Cleveland Cincinnati Chi- 
cago & St. Louis R. R. 

The Norfolk & Western Ry. are mak- 
ing inquiries for 200 tons of structural 
steel for new buildings. 

The Erie R. R. is in the market for 
200 tons of structural steel for a bridge. 

The Missouri-Illinois Ry. Co., Bonne- 
terre, Mo., has placed an order with the 
American Bridge Co. for 350 tons of 
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steel to be used in the construction of 
a transfer barge. 

The Central of Georgia Ry. has 
placed an order with the Steel Products 
Co. for 300 tons of structural steel to 
be used in the erection of new shops 
at Savannah, Ga. 

The Missouri Pacific R. R: has placed 
an order with the American Bridge Co. 
for 205 tons of structural steel for a 
bridge. 

The Lehigh Valley R. R. has placed 
an order -with the Bethiehem Steel 
Corp. for 150 tons of structural steel 
for bridge work. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. is inquiring 
for from 2000 to 4000 tons of foundry 
iron for fourth quarter delivery. 

It is reported that the Chicago Rock 
Island & Pacific Ry. has placed a small 
order for rails. 

The New York Central R. R. is in 
receipt of bids on 15,000 to 22,000 kegs 
of spikes, which order is expected to 
be distributed shortly. It has also 
placed orders for spikes, bolts, angle 
bars, car wheels, bars, shapes and plates 
amounting to about 6,000 tons, accord- 
ing to reports. 

The Cuban government has placed an 
order for 7,000 tons of rails with United 
States manufacturers. 5,000 tons went 
to the U. S. Steel Products Co. and 2,000 
tons to ‘the Bethlehem Steel Co. 


The Norfolk & Western R. R. is 
expected to place with eastern mills 
within a few days an order calling for 
50,000 tons of rails. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works is 
inquiring for 1,200 tons of steel for 
the 30 locomotives to be built for the 
Seaboard Air Line. 

The New York Central R. R. has 


‘ placed an order for 850 tons of structu- 


ra! steel, with the Brown Hoisting Ma- 
chinery Co. to be used for rebuilding 
a damaged dock at Ashtabula, Ohio. 


The Japanese government is making 
inquiries in this country on a quantity 
of old steel rails. 

The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis R. R. has placed an order 
with the Fort Pitt Bridge Works, 
American Bridge Co. and McClintic- 
Marshall Co. for 1,060 tons of structu- 
ral steel to be used in bridge work. 
Another order for 600 tons was placed 
with the Wisconsin Bridge Co. 


The New York Central R. R. has 
placed an order with the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. for 400 tons of 
structural steel for beam bridge work. 


The ‘Philadelphia & Reading R. R. 
has placed an order with the Phoenix 
Bridge Co. for 350 tons of structural 
steel for a new bridge at Wyomissing, 
ak 

The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis’*R. R. has placed an order 
with the American Bridge Co. for 235 
tons of structural steel for a bridge 
at Georgesville, Ohio. ° 


The Missouri Pacific R. R. has placed 
an order with the American Bridge 
Co. for 120 tons of structural steel to 
be used in repair work. 
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Train Control. 


The Southern Pacific Company (Pa- 
cific System) has placed orders with 
the National Safety Appliance Co. cov- 
ering the installation of National train 
control between Oakland and Tracy, 
California; comprising 25 miles doubie 
track and 50 miles single track with 
equipment for 65 locomotives. 


The Illinois Central R. R. has placed 
a contract with the Union Switch & 
Signal Company for material neces- 
sary for installation of the Union two- 
speed continuous inductive automatic 
train control system to be installed 
on the main line between Champaign 
and Branch Junction, Illinois, compris~ 
ing 122.4 miles of double track. Sixty 
locomotives are to be equipped with 
the train control apparatus. All of the 
material will be installed by the rail- 
road company’s forces. 


Signals and Interlocking. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio .Ry., has 
ordered a 43-lever electro-pneumatic in- 
terlocking plant for installation at Rus- 
sell, Ky. Style “A-1” switch and lock 
movements will be used, together with 
color light bridge signals to govern 
movements, through this interlocking. 
An electro-pneumatic interlocking plant 
is also about to be installed by the 
same road at West Ashland, Ky. This 
layout will require a 3l-lever machine, 
with necessary style “A-1” electro-pneu- 
matic switch and lock movements 
and color light bridge signals. ‘The 
Chesapeake & Ohio has also ordered 
the materials for an electro-pneumatic 
interlocking plant at Cliffside, Ky. 
This plant will have 31 levers, with a 
total of 18 style “A-1” switch and iock 
movements for operating switches and 
crossovers within the limits of the 
interlocking. Style “R” color light 
bridge signals will be installed to gov- 
ern movements through this plant. The 
materials for all of these installations 
are being supplied by the Union Switch 
& Signal Co., the field work to be per- 
formed by the railway company’s con- 
struction forces. 


Executive. 


Henry H. Lee, who has been ap- 
pointed treasurer of the Pennsylvania 
R. R. system, was born at Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, November 3rd, 1880. He 
received his education in the public 
schools, and was graduated from the 
Media, Pa. high school in June, 1897. 
His entire business career has been 
spent in the service of the Pennsylvania 
R. R. He entered railroad work on 
May Ist, 1898, at Philadelphia, as clerk 
in the office of the auditor of passenger 
receipts. Later in the same year he was 
transferred to the comptroller’s depart- 
ment and in 1901 to the office of Cap- 
tain John P. Green, then Ist vice-presi- 
dent. On April 1st, 1919, following the 
retirement of Captain Green, he be- 
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came chief clerk to Henry Tatnall, then 
4th vice-president and later 3rd _ vice- 
president. On May 8th, 1912, when the 
custom of designating the vice-presi- 
dents numerically was discontinued Mr. 
Lee became chief clerk to the vice-pres- 
ident in charge of finance. During the 
period of federal control of the rail- 
roads Mr. Lee was one cf those se- 
lected to remain in the corporate serv- 


H. H. Lee 


ice. He became assistant treasurer in 
addition to acting as chief clerk to the 
‘vice-president in charge of finance. 
Throughout the federal control period 
and also the subsequent guaranty peri- 
od, .Mr.-Lee was largely engaged -on 
work in ‘connection with the financial 
relations between the corporations of 
the Pennsylvania R. R. system and the 
governnient. “With the termination of 
federal control be continued as assistant 
treasurer of the company until the time 
of his recent appointment. 


Thomas W. Hulme, who has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created position of 
vice-president in charge of real estate, 
taxes and valuation, of the Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. System, was born in Mt. 
Holly, N. J., August 11, 1868. He 
graduated from the University of Penn- 
sylvania with a class of 1889. He en- 
tered railway service in 1890 with the 
real estate department of the Lehigh 
Valley R. R. During the lease of that 
company by the P. & R. Ry. Co. from 
1892 to 1893, he was in the real estate 
department of the Reading Co. and 
also attached to the president’s office. 
He returned to the Lehigh Valley on 
the termination of the lease as assistant 
real estate agent, in which position he 
remained until 1904. From 1904 to 
1905 he was in the real estate depart- 
nent of the Pennsylvania R. R. and in 
May, 1905 became assistant real estate 
agent for the Pennsylvania Lines east 
of Pittsburgh, with headquarters in 
Philadelphia. 
as real estate agent of the company and 


In 1913 he was appointed. 
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in 1920 became general real estate 
agent, which position he held until his 


Themas W. Hulme 


recent appointment. Mr. Hulme has 
done much valuable work for the rail- 
roads in the formation of policies in 
connection with federal valuation, as a 
member of the president’s conference 
committee, on which he served as sec- 
retary from May, 1913, to January 1, 
1917, at which time he was elected as 
vice-chairman, and he still serves on 
this committee in that capacity. 


Traffic. 


The Pere Marquette Ry. announces 
the following traffic department 
changes... By Clark has= been ap- 
pointed assistant general freight agent 
at. Buttalo, Ne Yo: Bead. Reynolds kas 
been appointed assistant general freight 
agent at Detroit, Mich.; Jf. A. Hewitt 
has been appointed general agent at 
Milwaukee, Wis., and C. H. Jens, north- 
western agent, with headquarters at 
Minneapolis, Minn. ‘The positions of 
general agent at Buffalo and Detroit 
have been abolished. 

The Boston & Maine R. R. announces 
the following appointments in the traf- 
fic department: Mr. James N. Gall, 
general agent, New York; William H. 
Skillen, general agent, Kansas City, 
Mo., and H. H. Schutt, general agent 
at Memphis, Tenn.: ‘These appoint- 
ments have been made to fill newly 
created positions through the opening 
of additional agencies at these points. 


Dr. Robert L. Biggs has been ap- 
pointed live stock development agent 
of the Southern Ry. with headquarters 
ateAtianta, Ga, vice J.-M. Draper, re- 
signed. Dr. Biggs is a graduate of both 
the State College of Agriculture and of 
the State College School of Veterinary 
Science at Athens, Ga. 

H. E. Godwin, who has been ap- 
pointed general freight agent of the 
Union Pacific system, first entered rail- 
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way service in 1893 as an operator and 
agent for the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy R. R. with which company he 
remained until 1897. In 1897 he went 
to the Union Pacific as telegraph op- 
erator, and in September of the same 
year went to the Oregon Short Line 
R. Ri, in Salt Lake City, Utah, as an 
operator and clerk in the local freight 
office. He was appointed a chief clerk 


H. E. Godwin 


in 1901 and in 1906 was transferred to 
the general freight agent’s office in the 
capacity of contracting freight agent. 
He became district freight agent in 
1912, and assistant general freight agent 
in March, 1916, in which capacity he 
served until his recent promotion. 
Juhen L. Eysmans who has been ap- 
pointed assistant general traffic man- 
ager of the Pennsylvania Rk. R. system 
was born in Brussels, Belgium, March 
18, 1874. His parents moved to Amer- 
ica in 1876 and settled in Reisterstown, 
Md. He was educated in tke public 
schools of Baltimore. He entered the 
service of the Pennsylvania R. R. as 
messenger, in the office of the division 
freight agent, at Baltimore, May, 1891. 
On August 1, 1896, he was appointed 
freight solicitor with headquarters at 
Baltimore, and on April 15, 1898, was, 
in addition, made agent of the Anchor 
Line at the same place. He was trans- 
ferred to freight solicitor at Reading, 
Pa., on March 26, 1900, and was ap- 
pointed district freight solicitor at Bal- 
timore on March 9, 1903. He became 
eastern superintendent of the Star 
Union Line at New York on January 
1, 1904. On February 28, 1906, he was 
promoted general freight agent of the 
Cumberland Valley R. R., and on 
June 1, 1911, transferred to division 
freight agent of the Pennsylvania, at 
Pittsburgh. On May 8, 1912, was pro- 
moted to assistant general freight agent, 
with headquarters at the general office, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and on May 1, 1916, 
was advanced to general freight agent. 
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On March 1, he was appointed traffic 
manager, eastern region, Philadelphia. 
October 24, 1923, he was appointed 
traffic manager, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia. 

The Erie R. R. announces the fol- 
lowing traffic department appointments, 
effective July 16: Edward L. Parr to 
be commercial agent at Memphis, 
Tenn.; Edward C. Kannapell, general 


agent, Kansas City, Mo.; Howard 
J. Steeple, general agent, Seattle, 
Wash.; Richard L. Murphy, commer- 


cial agent, Seattle, Wash., and John A. 
Lloyd as general agent at San Fran- 
CiSCOmscal: 

V. C. Williams, who has been ap- 
pointed to the position of assistant 
freight traffic manager of the Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. system, was born in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. He entered railway -service 
with the Pennsylvania in the city of 
his birth, in 1882, and all of his service 
has been with the same coinpany in 
the same city, with the exception of a 
period of ten years, from 1906 to 1915 
when he was stationed in the freight 
traffic department at Philadelphia. He 
returned tc Pittsburgh in 1915 in the 
freight traffic department and has been 
there continuously up to the time of his 
recent appointment. 

A. V. Kipp, who has been appointed 
assistant traffic manager of the Union 
Pacific system, with headquarters in 
San Francisco, Cal., was born in Ke- 
waunee, Wis., and graduated from the 
grammar and high schools of that city. 
He began his railroad career in 1901 
as telegraph operator with the Chicago 
Rock Island & Pacific R. R. From 
1902 to 1909 he was an operator for 
the Union Pacific and in the latter year 
was transferred to the traffic depart- 
ment. In 1910 he was appointed travel- 
ing freight agent, with headquarters at 
Denver, Col., where he was later made 
city freight agent. During the world 
war Mr. Kipp served as district repre- 
sentative, transportation division, U. S. 
food administration, at Denver, and re- 
turned, at the close of the war, to his 
former position with the Union Pacific. 
In 1920 he became general agent at 
Butte, Mont., and in August of the 
same year was appointed’ general 
freight and passenger agent of the Salt 
Lake & Utah R. R., at Salt Lake and 
later traffic manager of the same com- 
pany. In November, 1923, he returned 
to the Union Pacific as assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, at Salt Lake, and 
effective July 1, 1924, was appointed 
assistant traffic manager. 


Operating. 


W. E. Wheelock has resumed his 
former position as superintendent of 
terminals of the Southern Ry., at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., relieving E. S. Bowling, 
who has been appointed superintendent 
of terminals at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Canadian Pacific Ry. has an- 
nounced the appointment of J. H. 
Hughes as assistant superintendent of 
the Ottawa division, with headquarters 
at Ottawa, Ont., vice Henry B. Spencer, 
retired. 
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Enginering and Maintenance. 


J. T. Moon, who has been appointed 
roadmaster of the New Orleans & 
Northwestern R. R., with headquarters 
at Hattiesburg, Miss., was born at 
Lynchburg, Va., February 12, 1892, and 
received his education in the schools of 
Chatham, Va. and Trinity College, Dur- 
ham, N. C. His first employment was 
with the Southern Ry. as a student 
roadway apprentice, which position he 
assumed at Bremen, Ga., in 1914. He 
was promoted to the position of assist- 
ant supervisor, at Rome, Ga., March 1, 
1916, and in November, 1920, was made 
supervisor, with headquarters at the 
same place, which position he held until 
his recent promotion. 

J. R. Hoagland, who has been ap- 
pointed valuation engineer of the Chi- 
cago & Alton R. R., with headquarters 
at Chicago, was born at Idaville, Ind, 
in 1882,-and graduated at Purdue.uni- 
versity in 1906. In the summer of 1905 
he entered railroad service with the 
Pennsylvania R. R., as rodman, which 
position he held until 1906, when he 
went» to: the sls 2s tae le racm Vie ees 
engineer of the real estate and tax de- 
partment. He joined the engineering 
forces of the Chicago & Alton, as an 
assistant engineer, in 1909, later be- 
coming pilot engineer and then chief 
pilot engineer. From 1908 to 1910 he 
was in charge of second track work and 
was on maintenance work during 1910 
and 1911. From 1911 to 1918 he was in 
charge of track elevation work in Chi- 
cago, and supervised the building of a 
new outer freight terminal, rebuilding 
passenger terminals and grading and 
track work at new downtown freight 
terminal until this work was closed 
down on account of the war, from 
which time to the present he has been 
employed on valuation work. 

Marvin W. Self, formerly roadmaster 
on the Birmingham Division of the 
Southern Ry., at Birmingham, Ala., has 
been transferred to roadmaster on the 
C.N. O. & T. PoRyx, at Somerset, Ky., 
vice A. P. New, resigned. 

N. H. Self, formerly roadmaster of 
the New Orleans & Northeastern Rail- 
road at Hattiesburg, Miss., has been 
transferred to roadmaster of the Bir- 
mingham Division of Southern Railway 
with headquarters at Birmingham, 
Ala., vice M. W. Self, transferred. 


Mechanical. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. announces the appointment of 
James St. Clair as engineer of car con- 
struction, vice E. Posson, retired. 


Legal. 


The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. announces the following appoint- 
ments in the legal department: Mr. 
Kenneth F. Burgess, general solicitor, 
in charge of commerce, valuation and 
tax litigation; Mr. J. C. James, gen- 
eral solicitor, in charge of other litiga- 
tion; Mr. Thos. J. Lawless, general at- 
torney, to give special attention to 
contracts, tax litigation and such other 
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matters as may be assigned to him; 
Mr. Walter McFarland, general attor- 
ney, to give special attention to com- 
merce and valuation matters. 


Auditing and Accounting. 


W. H. Whitehead has been appointed 
general auditor of the Lehigh & New 
England R. R. Co., with headquarters 
at Bethlehem, Pa. 


Special. 


Ralph C. Richards, chairman of the 
safety-first organization and formerly 
general claim agent of the Chicago & 
Northwestern Ry., who was retired on 
June 1, after 54 years active service, 
was born April 6, 1855, at Chicago, IIl. 
He entered railway service in 1870 as 
an office boy in the office of the gen- 
eral manager of the Chicago & North- 
western. From 1872 to 1878 he served 


Ralph C. Richards 


in the capacity of clerk to general so- 
licitor, from 1878 to January 1, 1882, 
he was assistant solicitor, and from 
January 1, 1882 on he was general 
claim agent for the same road, retiring 
from that position to accept the chair- 
manship of the safety committee. Mr. 
Richards was generally recognized as 
being the real founder an1 father of the 
safety first movement on the railroads, 
and he devoted a great part of his time 
in promoting this cause. 


Wanted: A position as representative 
of Railway Supply house in States of 
New Mexico, Colorado or Arizona, ex- 
perienced in maintenance of way, de- 
partment. Address Box EF, care Rail- 
way Review, 537 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Education—Write the Railway Edu- 
cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Free 
Special Bulletin. It tells how to in- 
crease your knowledge of practical 
railroad work and fit yourself for pro- 


motion. 
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Hill to Hill Bridge, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Long Viaduct Replaces Wooden Bridge Over Lehigh 
River and Eliminates Eight Grade Crossings 


Bethlehem, like nearly all communities, has its grade cross- 
ing problem. It also was confronted with a condition, in the 
former wooden structure, more than a century old, across the 
Lehigh river, which materially restricted the movement of 
important traffic between the two sections of the city. As is 
usually the case in situations of this kind, there was much 
discussion and agitation for some solution of the difficulty; 
but as also frequently happens, there was no co-ordinating 
authority which could bring the varied interests, with their 
divergent ideas, together. 

The state legislature passed a law constituting the Public 
Service Commission with power to handle just such a situa- 
‘tion. The people of Bethlehem were public spirited and, as 
soon as the commission was ready to function a petition, 
which also carried the pledge of each signer to contribute 
to the cost of the surveys and preparation of the plans, was 
presented to that body asking it to assume charge, prepare 
and carry out adequate plans for relief. The comission 


took immediate action and the monumental structure which 


is described is the result. 


We would especially call attention to the method of super- 
vising the preparation and execution of the plans which was 
adopted. The commission recognized that the situation was 
too complicated to admit of long-distance supervision, and 
that it would be impossible for it to handle the great mass 
of detail involved. It therefore appointed a local committee 
to act as its agent, and handle all matters arising in connec- 
tion with the work. Presumably this committee has no legal 
status, but nevertheless the whole work has been handled by 
it without friction or criticism, and everything has gone along 
as smoothly as could be desired. 


Bethlehem, Pa., is situated on the Lehigh river about 
12 miles above its junction with the Delaware river at 
Easton, Pa. Several important state highways pass 
through the city, and the traffic, both of passenger vehicles 
and trucks is heavy. All of this traffic between Bethlehem 
proper and South Bethlehem (now consolidated with 
Bethlehem) has been for many years compelled to use 
an old wooden bridge for the purpose of crossing the 
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Arch Spans Across Lehigh River, Hill to Hill Bridge, Bethlehem, Pa. Steel Span over Jersey Central Tracks and Concrete Distributing Tower 


in Background, 


Note Drainage Outlets at Piers. 
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river. The road which passed over this bridge is also to the north are the tracks of the Lehigh & New England 


the main highway to Philadelphia. 


The bridge in question was constructed in 1807 and was 
the covered type so familiar some years ago. It was in 
continuous use from the time it was built till it was 
dismantled to make way for the new structure. With the 
advent of the autdmobiie and auto truck it is obvious 
that a structure built at so early a date would not be 
adequate to carry the traffic which averaged 10,000 auto- 
mobiles daily. Some of the trucks using the bridge were 
the heaviest in existence, being designed to handle massive 
machinery and other heavy loading incident to the indus- 
trial development of the community. The old bridge was 
an inter-county structure, the ownership being in the 
counties of Lehigh and Northampton, whose common 
border is the Lehigh river. 


SURROUNDING CONDITIONS 


The Valley of the Lehigh river is narrow and deep, 
and the country through which it flows is mountainous 
and rugged. The valley does not widen materially at 
this point, but the hills rise considerably less above the 
level of the river than father up stream. At Bethlehem 
they are approximately 300 feet above the river. The 
Lehigh Valley R. R. runs along the south bank of the 
river, and just to the south of the Lehigh Valley tracks 
is the Philadelphia & Reading Ry. Both Lnes carry » 
heavy traffic. Immediately east of Wyandotte street, 
which is the city street crossing the bridge, one track of 
the Reading leads off toward the Central R. R. of New 
Jersey, north of the river, and crosses the tracks of the 
Lehigh Valley just west of the street. 


Approaching the tracks from the south the street 
descended on a steep grade. The view in both directions 
was obstructed and, as there is considerable switching over 
the Reading tracks, the crossing was a dangerous one. 
The street continued to the north, crossing first the river, 
next the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co.’s canal, and the 
tracks of the Central R. R. of New Jersey, which are 
north of and immediately adjacent to the canal. Farther 


R. R., which run diagonally through this section. 
How THE Proyect Was FORMULATED 


The situation was such that it was not only necessary 
to replace the old structure with one capable of carrying 
the traffic, but it was desirable that any plan for doing 
the work should also contemplate the elimination of these 
dangerous grade crossings. For a number of years the 
question was agitated, but as there were a number of 
interests involved not much progress was made. The 
parties interested were the counties of Lehigh and Nor- 
thampton, the cities of Bethlehem and South Bethlehem, 
since consolidated, and the railroads already mentioned, 
The matter did not progress beyond the stage of agitation 
until the legislature passed a law constituting the Public 
Service Commission. 

Shortly after this body was organized a petition, signed 
by hundreds of citizens of Bethlehem, and the railroads, 
was presented to the commission asking that some steps 
be taken toward a solution of the problem. Each’ peti- 
tioner pledged $5 to a fund to cover the:expense of sur- 
veys, compilation of data, and preparation of preliminary 
plans. In response to the petition representatives of the 
commission conferred with representatives of the local 
interests. 
of discussion ensued as to the proper solution of the 
matter and the magnitude of the project. 
having been temporarily agreed upon it was disconcertine 
to learn that sufficient funds were not available to cove~ 
the cost of such a structure as was desired. Commuiitees 
were immediaicly formed and a campaign for contribu- 
tions undertaken. As a result of this effort. at the end 
of one week $450,000 additional was subscribed, and the 
total amount then available was $1,198,899.22. 


BETHLEHEM BRIDGE COMMISSION 


The next question to be settled was the method of 
handling the affairs connected with the design and con- 
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struction. The individual interests were so many and so- 


varied that some central authority was needed. The 
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Public Service Commission did not feel it was in a posi- 
tion to directly supervise the great amount of detail na- 
turally involved in a project of this magnitude, as some 
resident authority was demanded by the conditions. After 
a thorough study of the matter a local-committee, with 
Mr. Archibald Johnston as its chairman, to be known as 


the Bethlehem Bridge Commission, was appointed by the \ 


Public Service Commission to act as its agent on all mat- 
ters pertaining to the project. This body was formed in 
1917 and has functioned continuously since that time. 
The Bridge Commission secured the services of Clarence 
W. Hudson, consulting engineer, of New York, as its 
engineer to design and supervise the construction of the 
bridge. 

Complete plans were prepared and approved, but our 
entrance into the war prevented their execution. In 1920, 
bids were received on this design, but on account of the 
post-war economic conditions the prices were so much 
beyond the means of the commission that they were all 
rejected. It was then decided to revise the plans with 
a view to reducing the cost without eliminating any of 
the essentials. Bids based on the sates plans were 
opened on June 30, 1921, and on July 25 the Public Serv- 
ice Commission entered into a contract with Rogers & 
Hagerty, Inc., of New York, the low bidders, to furnish 
all materials and labor necessary to complete the struc- 
ture. The contract price is $2,568,000. 


Type or STRUCTURE 


The bridge is of the high level or viaduct type, and 
has eight entrances or ramps. The main portion of the 
structure lies in Wyandotte street and extends from the 
hill south of the river to Spring street on the north, 
where it branches, one ramp paralleling Spring street, 
and one leading to Main street. Except for two through 
truss spans and eight through girder spans on the south 
Main street ramp, the entire structure is of reinforced 
concrete design. The two through trusses are located one 
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over the tracks of the Lehigh Valley and Reading, and 
one over the Jersey Central and the Lehigh Coal & Navi- 
gation Co.’s canal. There are 26 arch spans varying in 
length from 56 ft. to 146 ft. The remaining spans are 
designed as girders, of which there are several types, one 
of which is shown in the illustration. The height and 
length of span of the arches across the river were fixed 
by the war department and the Pennsylvania Water Com- 
mission. 


There are 26 main piers and abutments, and in addition 
153 independent foundations and 68 wall foundations. 
The total length of bridge and approaches is 6008 ft., and 
approximately two miles of sidewalk is laid on the struc- 
ture. The ducts tor power, lighting and telephone wires 
totals 34 miles. Street car tracks are laid on the main 
portion of the viaduct, and 133 concrete trolley and light- 
ing poles have been provided. 


By reference to the illustration a peculiar design of 
truss for the long spans over the railroads will be noted. 
The reason for this particular design is that the Second 
street ramp joins the viaduct at the span over the Lehigh 
and Reading tracks. In order to permit the passage of 
vehicles between the viaduct and ramp, the diagonal mem- 
bers had to be eliminated. This made the use of the 


ordinary type of truss impossible, and Mr. Hudson devel- 


oped the design as shown. To simplify the fabrication 
as much as possible a duplicate of this span is used over 
the Jersey Central and the canal. 

The pedestrian traffic on Main street is heavy, and 
much of it, especially in the morning and evening, is con- 
fined to) the south side of the street. To aveid the 
necessity of pedestrians crossing the entrance to the Main 
street ramp a subway passes under this ramp far enough 
south of the entrance to allow ample headroom. Walks 
have been constructed leading te this passage which wil! 
provide a complete separation of pedestrian and vehiculai 
traffic at this point. 

Two snow disposal openings above the river were pro- 
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There are 34 Miles of Conduit and -Two Miles of Sidewalk on the 
Viaduct and Approaches, Hill to Hill Bridge, Bethlehem, Pa. 


vided for the purpose of cutting down the haul atid furn- 
ishing a quick and easy means of disposing of the snow 
which must be cleaned off the roadways and sidewalks. 
The design of these openings is shown in the illustration. 

The design of the parapet fence illustrated herewith, 
is quite pleasing, and its proportions are in keeping with 
the design and size of the viaduct. It gives an impression 
of solidity and at the same time the lines are plain but 
graceful. All members both vertical and horizontal are 
reinforced. 

Drainage openings for roadway drainage and separately 
for the back fill have been placed in the piers. One of 
these drains is shown in the drawing and an outlet is illus- 
trated. All of the outlets are of this form. 

During the period of construction traffic was diverted 
to a temporary street a short distance east of Wyandotte 
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Plan and Section of Snow Removal Openings, Hill to Hill Bridge, 
- Bethlehem, Pa. 


street. Temporary wooden bridges were erected over 
the river and canal. A temporary subway was provided 
by the Lehigh Valley at Broadhead street which was used 
as a part of the detour. 

On the main bridge the roadway is 44 ft. in width with 
7'%-ft. sidewalks on either side. The Main street ramp is 
the same width, while the west branch roadway is only 
36 ft. wide. The Wyandotte street and Third street ap- 
proaches are the same width as the main structure. At 
the two through trusses, however, the roadway is nar- 
rowed down to 40 ft. The remaining ramps have road- 
ways of 28 ft. and 30 ft., with sidewalks from 4 ft. to 
7% ft. in width. 

The grades on the approaches are as follows: Main 
street and west side ramps, 4 per cent ; South Main street, 
634 per cent; Third street ramp, 6 per cent; River street, 
8.9 per cent; Lehigh street, 5 per cent; Second street 
ramp, 4.88 per cent. The main bridge is level. On the 
west side ramp the grade rises from the entrance to the 
ramp to West street, from which point it descends to the 
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Balustrade, Hill to Hill Bridge. 


Note the Appearance of Great Solidity and the Pleasing Lines and Proportions. 
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junction with the main bridge. This was necessary 
order to obtain sufficient headroom to pass West street 
underneath. South of the south end of the bridge the 
elevation of Wyandotte street is higher than that of the 
bridge, and the grade of the street descends to the junc- 
tion with the Third street ramp. 


GRADE CROSSINGS ELIMINATED 


One of the important reasons for the selection of the 
type of structure decided on was that it permitted the 
elimination of the troublesome and dangerous railroad 
crossings at grade. It was to make this elimination com- 

lete that so many enirances to the viaduct are pro- 
vided. The territory on both sides of Wyandotte street 
is highly developed industrialiy but is cut into long nar- 
row strips by the railroads, the river and the canal. Un- 
less access to these strips trom the viaduct was provided 
it would have been necessary to retain grade crossings 
over all of the railroads. The railroads made a substan- 
tial contribution to the cost of the work, and it was their 
wish, heartily concurred in by the public, that the elimina- 
tion of the crossings be made complete. To do this it 
was necessary that each of the otherwise isolated strips 
between the railroads, the canal and the river, be furn- 
ished with an outlet. The ramps as they have been lo- 
cated make it possible to abolish every grade crossing, 
eight in all, in the territory affected by the project. 


FOUNDATIONS 


All of the main piers are founded on limestone at depths 
varying from 15 ft. to 60 ft. The foundation for the 
west side ramp is a stratum of sand and gravel. In this 
case spread footings of plain concrete were used. This 
portion of the structure consists of a series of reinforced 
arches as far as West street, beyond which the roadway 
is carried on a fill between retaining walls. The pier on 
the south bank of the river was not carried down to rock, 
but is supported on 100 reinforced concrete piles 32 ft. in 
length. 

All of the deep piers passed through and into water 
bearing strata, and continued pumping was necessary. 
The contractor's pumping Seep mer consisted of six 8-in. 
and six 10-in. electric driven single stage centrifugal 


One of the Drainage Outlets. 
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Manner of Supporting Widened Section of Roadway at Intersection of 
Main Street and West Side Branches with Main Viaduct, 


pumps. At some of the deep piers where the head was 
too great for the single stage pumps, a platform was 
rigged up and a booster pump connected into the dis- 
charge line. By doing this it was found possible to keep 
the coffer dams clear of water without difficulty. All 
the pump equipment was furnished by the Kingsford 
Pump Co. 


Lackawanna steel sheet piling, in lengths up to 45 
ft., was used for all cofferdam work. For the deeper 
pitis tne bars were spliced. Both Vulcan and IMct\iernan 
Terry steam hammers were used to drive the sheeting. 
The interior bracing of the coffer dams was made up of 
10-in. by 10-in., and 12-in. by 12-in. timbers on 4-ft. 
centers. Twenty-four inches clearance was allowed fo 
i.e forms. 


The concrete in the foundations was a 1:3:6 mix. That 


One of the Several Types of Girder Construction, Underside of Floor, Second Street Ramp. 
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Concrete Hopper on Truck, Used to Transport Concrete. 


used in the piers was 1:2.5, and all the concrete in the 
reinforced sections was 1 :2:4. 

The foundation excavation amounted to 75,000 cu. yds. 
This material was loaded as excavated into 5-ton Pierce- 
Arrow trucks and hauled to a spoil bank where it was 
stored until needed. When the arches were completed it 
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Plan and Vertical Section, Typical Pier of Main Bridge. 


was used as back fill for the roadway About 10,000 cu. 
yds. above that furnished from the foundations were 
required to complete this backfill, and this was obtained 
from other excavation in connection with the work. Ap- 
proximately 110,000 cu. yds. of excavation, including that 
from the foundations were handled. Twenty trucks were 
used in this service. 


THE CONTRACTORS PLANT 


The work was divided into two parts, the line of demar- 
cation being at Lehigh avenue. ‘wo separate and inde- 
pendent organizations with independent equipment, and 
under separate superintendents, were developed. Each 
outfit was furnished with two l-cu. yd. Smith concrete 
mixers and distributing towers. 

The south tower, of steel and 240 ft. high, was set up 
at pier 7, the first land pier north of the river. It was 
possible to reach pier 3 on the south bank of the river 
from this tower, but to facilitate the handling of the 
concrete and to make the effective radius of the plant 
greater, a supplementary tower 160 ft. high was placed 
at the center of the river, and equipped with boom and 
spouts, furnished a satisfactory means of transporting 
concrete as far as pier 1. 

The north tower, also 240 ft. high, was set up at pier 
i4, the intersection of the west side, Main street and 
South Main street rainps with the main viaduct. This 
is a strategic point, and from here it was possible to reach 
a very large part of the north section of the work. Two 
concrete mixers served each of the towers, except the 
supplementary tower as the river, which was used merely 
as a relay facility. 

For all points outside the radius of the distributing 
towers, automobile trucks equipped with 1-cu. yd. hoppers 
with undercut gates were used. These were loaded and 
operated at the ground level. One such truck ready to 
discharge its load of concrete through a removable chute 
is shown in the illustrauon.. The manner in which they 
were loaded is shown in the illustration of the distributing 
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tower. At some points ordinary concrete buggies were 
filled from the hoppers. At others the concrete was 
chuted directly into the forms in the manner shown in the 
illustration. All of the concrete for the Second street 
ramp was transported by the trucks. To handle it after 
delivery a 15-ton locomotive crane was utilized. The con- 
crete was run from the hopper to drop bottom buckets and 
hoisted by the crane to the forms. 

The normal output of the mixing plant at each of the 
towers ran from 300 to 350 cu. yds. for a 10-hour shift. 
The maximum quantity of concrete placed in one form 
in a 24-hour continuous operation, with both mixing plants 
running, was 958 cu. yds. The maximum quantity placed 
in any 24-hour period was 1050 cu. yds. At the inception 
of the work the contractor was required to mix the ma- 
terials in the drum a minimum of three minutes. Later 
this requirement was reduced to two minutes and has 
continued to the present time. 

As mentioned, street car tracks are laid over the via- 
duct. This permitted another method of transporting the 
concrete for the base of the pavement and the sidewalk 
slabs. One of the trucks was fitted with flanged steel 
tires and used for such of this work as could be reached 
by the street car track. 


ArcH CENTERING AND ForRMS 


To support the centering for the arches across the river, 
piles were driven and capped. The centering for the re- 
maining arches was supported on timber falsework. 
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template, and after it had hardened the template was 
withdrawn. A number of these molds, equal to the num- 
ber of columns, were made and used as forms for the 
bases. 

The forms for the balustrade were also of wood, and 
as there was no draw in the vertical members the forms 
for the openings were made collapsible. 


CONCRETE MATERIALS 


Both Lehigh and Pennsylvania cements were used. The 
contractor obtained the cement at the plant and hauled 
it to the work by motor truck. The distance was about 
25 miles, and four round trips were made each day by 
the 5-ton trucks engaged in this service. The cost of 
transportation and handling was approximately seven 
cents per barrel less than the freight alone would have 
cost. 

For the coarse aggregate a stone quary was leased and 
opened about one mile north of Bethlehem. The stripping 
and loading of the stone was done with steam shovels. 
A complete crushing plant, with primary crusher, bull dog 
crusher, scalping screen, one No. 6 and one No. 3 Gates 
gyratory crushers, was installed. All the stone for the 
100,000 cu. yds. of concrete in the bridge was obtained 
commercially from Kenville, near Lake Hopatcong, N. J. 

All of the arch rings and the floor slabs on the girder 
spans are waterproofed with Minwax three-ply membrane 
waterproofing. 

The bridge will be lighted with General Electric 1000- 


teel Span over Lehigh Valley and Reading Tracks. 


Wooden forms were used throughout the entire work 
except for the O. G. curves on the coping, where steel 
forms were utilized. One of the reasons for the use of 
wooden forms was that few of the arch spans were of the 
same length, and practically none of the walls or girder 
spans were duplicates. 


— It will be noted that at the intersection of the west side, 
Main street and South Main street ramps with the main 
viaduct, the roadway has been widened beyond the normal 
exterior lines of the viaduct and ramps. ‘These widened 
portions are supported on columns, and the floor slab is 
carried on reinforced concrete girders, the arrangement of 
which may be seen in the illustration. To insure. the 
proper form and dimensions of the bases of these columns, 
and also to reduce the cost of the forms, a template of the 
column base was made. Concrete was cast around this 
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Ramp in Background. Hill to Hill Bridge, 
watt lamps of the I. L. series type. The current as fur- 
nished is 3-phase, 60-cycle alternating current at 2200 
volts, 6.6 amperes. Each lamp has its own special and in- 
dependent transformer at the base of the pole, which 
transforms the current to 50 volts, 20 amperes. The lamp 
fixtures on the reinforced concrete poles are of bronze. 
On the steel spans the poles and lamps are of cast iron. 

The work is being done by Rogers & Haggerty of New 
York, who are also contractors for the Manhattan ap- 
proach section of the New York and New Jersey vehicular 
tunnel. Walter Caccia is engineer for the contractor ; 
Geo. H. Angell is general superintendent; and James J. 
Kelley field engineer. All of the work is being performed 
by the contractors except the fabrication and erection of 
the steel spans, which was sublet to the Bethlehem Steel & 
Bridge corporation. 
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The contractor opened an office at Bethlehem, August 
1, 1921. The initial shipment of equipment was made 
August 15, and actual construction began with the excava- 
tion of piers 9 and 11, September 27. Because of the very 
severe winter, work was suspended January 11, 1922, and 
was not resumed till March 15. Since that date it has 
been prosecuted continuously, and it is anticipated that the 
bridge will be opened for service, September 1, 1924. 


Some Thoughts on Selecting Men for 
Employment 


By W. G. Morcan 
Division Engineer, Kansas City Southern Railway. 

It is too seldom that provision for the future is made when 
employing men in the maintenance of way department, This 
ts probably also true in regard to other departments. Much 
in the way of safety and efficiency depends on the character 
of the widely scattered units which are engaged in track 
work. The subject as applied to all departments is one 
worthy of serious thought on the part of managing officers. 
Mr. Morgan, however, confines himself to the maintenance 
department, and offers suggestions which might be studied 
to advantage by those in charge of this department. 


This is a subject on which much has been written, yet 
it remains a subject of vital importance not only to the 
employer and supervisory officer but to the empioyees 
themselves. Only the subject of selecting men for the 
maintenance of way department, eee engineers be- 
low the rank of assistant engineers, track forces, includ- 
ing foremen, assistant foremen, flagmen, laborers, bridge 
and building foremen, carpenters and laborers, water 
service foremen, mechanics and laborers, and the same 
grades in telegraph and signal departments, will be given 
consideration. 

There are several requisites that should govern the 
selection of men in all departments: (1) physical and 
mental ability, (2) character, (3) education, (4) general 
qualifications. 


PHYSICAL AND MENTAL ABILITY 


A man who is physically or mentally defic.ent to the 
extent that he is unable efficiently to perform the duties 
that are assigned should not be employed. Even though 
the physical defect might seem negligible at the time of 
employment it may later be the cause of a serious injury 
to the man or his associates. The employment of a’ man 
who is not able bodied, and this is especially true with 
laborers, is like buying coal and getting short weight. 
The employer is paying for something he does not get. 
When material is purchased care is used to see it is up to 
standard and that value is received. We should be just 
as careful in the employment of men to see that we get 
what we pay for. 

The time is at hand when all employees entering the 
service of a railroad should take a physical examination, 
except perhaps those who are given temporary employ- 
ment only. Even common laborers who remain in the 
service more than six months should be compelled to 
take a physical examination at the expiration of the six 
months period. Those who are found to be physically un- 
fit as a result of such examination should be taken out of 
the service. The reason for not requiring a physical 
examination when the laborer enters the service, but 
permitting him to work for a period of six months, is 
because of the seasonal character of much of the main- 
tenance work throughout the country. In the spring 
section gangs are largely increased, extra gangs are or- 
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ganized either at this time or later, and as a general rule 
these extra employees are laid off with the approach of 
the winter season. In making a reduction of forces it is 
customary for the foremen to select the men who have 
shown the most ability as the members of the permanent 
gangs. 
be made in order to eliminate those whose physical de- 
fects would tend to shorten their services or cause them 
to be undesirable employees. 


Those laborers who are temporarily employed either 
in section gangs or extra gangs during the spring and 
summer months should be closely questioned by the fore- 
men or supervisor to ascertain if possible physical defects 
exist. Particular attention should be given by the em- 
ploying officer for the small gangs, as the men in these 
gangs are more likely to remain in service permanently. 
Where large numbers of men are being employed this 
supervision is more difficult, and therefore, greater care 
than is usual should be given to this phase of the matter. 
In very many instances foremen employ laborers and 
start them to work without any effort to find out their 
physical ability. This is especially true when labor is 
somewhat scarce. The result is that, frequently, men 
who are not capable of performing a laborer’s duties get 
into the service. On roads where hospital service is 
maintained this system throws an unnecessary burden on 
hospital accommodations and hospital funds. 


Physical examinations are not made with a view to 
placing a burden upon the prospective employee, and the 
examining physican should have authority only to make 
the examination and a recommendation to the head of the 
department interested, and the matter then should re- 
main with that department, or the superintendent of per- 
sonnel, as to whether the application should be approved 
or rejected. Such examination will not only be of bene- 
fit to the company itself but will also furnish to many 
of the applicants valuable information concerning small 
physical defects of which they may know nN and 
which may easily be corrected. 


CHARACTER 


This is the greatest of all assets. A man without 
character is a dangerous man. In selecting employees 
care should be taken to learn whether or not the man to 
be employed is an honest, law-abiding citizen, and whether 
or not he is respected as such by those who know him. 
It should be borne in mind that every man entering the 
service of a railway company is potentially an officer of 
the railroad. In general nothing but a man’s lack of 
ability or lack of ambition prevents from rising to some 
official grade. - Many men do-not realize the importance 
of being law-abiding citizens and do not respect the laws 
of the state cr national governments. Such men should 
not be employed, for they will not only make inefficient 
employees but may bring the service into disrepute. [Em- 
ploying officers should not be diliatory in the matter of 
handling applications, neither should they be too hasty 
in accepting the applicants. The company does not want 
idlers. It wants industrious, efficient and ambitious men 
in its organization. It is paying for service and is en- 
titled to the full measure of service which the employee is 
capable of giving. 

, An important reason for eliminating idlers is that they 
are usually trouble makers. Idle minds and idle hands 
have ample time for mischief. Men who are busy, who 
have their minds on their work, and are making an effort 
to give honest and efficient service have no time for mis- 
chief. 


The underlying foundation of character is truthfulness. 
Men who lie probably will steal. In any case they cannot 
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be trusted. A man in whom reliance cannot be placed is 
a dangerous man for any organization. In selecting men 
use every effort to get those who are truthful and reliable. 
Frequently men are refused employment because they 
have made some untruthful statement in their application 
thinking they are shrewd enough to get by the employing 
officer. A man who will make a false statement in an 
application will make false statements atter he is em- 
ployed. 


EDUCATION 


The time has come when it is desirable that men en- 
tering the service of the maintenance of way department 
should have as much education as possible. This is es- 
pecially true for those who enter above the rank of 
laborers. There was a time not far distant when few 
reports had to be made by the foremen, or others who 
handled men and materials. Today, however, the num- 
erous reports required necessitate some slight knowledge 
of accounting, and in the employment of new men those 
who have education should be given preference. A road- 
master recently stated that a good section foreman, 
_ “Should preferably have a high school education, should 
not be afraid of work or above taking advice and instruc- 
_ tions, and should watch his line and surface rather than 
_ the clock.” 

__ The man who has been properly trained in school is 
_ better prepared to think in his daily life. A question that 
should be always asked when a man is considered -for 
promotion is, “How much education has he?’ Normally 
| the more highly educated the man is the more easily is 
_he trained to do whatever work he undertakes. 

_ Education should be given a broad interpretation. It 
does not necessarily mean that a man must have a col- 
lege training to be educated. A course in college only 
prepares a man to think along logical and definite lines, 
_ and enables him to educate himself after he leaves college. 
_ We are living in a period when we must add to our edu- 
cation daily in order to keep abreast of the times, no mat- 
_ ter what line of work we may have taken up. Many of 
the young men of today, as well as some of the older ones, 
make no effort to better their own condition. They show 
'no signs of ambition or sturdy character. They are 
| willing to accept the idea that they are unfortunate, that 
| they have had no opportunity to get an education, and are 
_ drifting along into mature age with no definite goal in 
) view. Many men leave our high schools and colleges after 
' having completed their courses wholly unprepared for 
| life’s battle, and with no idea about what they want to 

do. 

__ Any man who is ambitious can improve his education 
by a proper course of reading and if in large industrial 
centers night schools usually are open to him. Too many 
of the younger generation expect to get along without 
putting forth an effort. They are looking for the job that 
carries the largest salary (they do not call it wages) and 
are unwilling to start in the lower grades with the object 
of learning and thereby eventually improving their con- 
dition. Some foremen whose writing is barely legible take 
the attitude that they are too old to learn. This is not 
true, as legible penmanship is one of the simplest things 
to acquire. They simply do not have the necessary am- 
bition. No adequate excuse can be offered by any native 
born man, white or colored, for inability to read or write. 


“Why do young men not enter the service of the rail- 
roads, especially those of considerable education?” is a 
question frequently asked. The answer is that there is 
no inducement for these young men to enter the service. 
What inducement can a section foreman offer a young 
man who asks for a place on the section? The only thing 
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he can promise is the hourly wage. He may explain that, 
if he continues permanently as a laborer for several years, 
he may be promoted to the position of foreman, but he 
can give no assurance that this will be done. Hereafter a 
suggestion will be offered which, if carried out, might 
furnish an inducement to young men of ambition and 
education to enter the railway service through the main- 
tenance of way department. The time has come when it 
is desirable not to employ men (except those in foreign 
and extra gangs) who are unable to read or write a 
legible hand. With the wonderful opportunity offered 
by the public and high schools of today, no man has an 
excuse for failure to obtain a primary education. 


GENERAL QUALIFICATIONS 


The mental and physical ability, character and educa- 
tion of the applicant having been passed on, considera- 
tion should be given to his general qualifications. A man 
may apply for a job as track laborer and even though he 
has no track expericnce he may be a good mechanic, a 
fair carpenter or blacksmith. If men are wanted for these 
positions he may fit much better in such employment than 
he would as a track laborer. 

Roadmasters, supervisors and foremen fail to use care 
in the selection of foremen and laborers. Frequently 
all the roadmaster cares to know about a prospective 
foreman is his knowledge and ability to do track work, 
and gives no thought as to the man’s habits or his educa- 
tion. The foreman in turn gives consideration only to 
the physical ability and frequently slights this feature. In 
making selections for permanent service young men who 
have received some education should be given preference 
in order that they may qualify and receive training look- 
ing to permanent supervisory positions. 

Many suggestions have been made as to methods of 
selecting and training men for foremen and higher posi- 
tions. Few railroads, however, have made any system- 
atic effort along this line. It is a matter which should be 
given the most serious thought. Few foremen 
are qualified to train men for the position of foremen. 
Many do not have the patience, some are not willing to 
take the time, others are envious, and, most important, 
not many men have the ability to teach others. 


The following suggestion is offered and if carried out 
might furnish a method which will fairly meet the sit- 
uation. If undertaken, experience will probably bring 
about some alterations and many improvements. This 
is: that each division, or such other territory as might 
be selected, have a floating gang of 15 to 20 men all of 
whom are to be in training for the position of foreman 
and, eventually, higher supervisory offices. They should 
be placed under a man well qualified both by knowledge 
and experience as a track man, and he should have the 
ability to teach and train these students. This training 
should include ordinary track work, the handling of re- 
ports, yard work, ballasting, rail laying and in fact all the 
items which go to make up the round of maintenance of 
way work. After they have received sufficient training 
along these lines they should be used from time to time 
as assistant foremen on the various classes of work they 
will be expected to handle later. Particular effort should 
be made to have them understand the underlying prin- 
ciples of handling men. Without this knowledge and 
ability, whatever their other qualifications may be, they 
cannot be successful. It would be desirable, of course, 
that these young men have an engineering education but 
this not at all necessary. 

It is not suggested that all promotions be made from 
this training gang, and the training gang should not dis- 
courage those who have no opportunity to get into it. 
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Doubtless more efficient men will be turned out from the 
training gang in a shorter time than can be done under 
the present haphazard method. At the present time men 
are promoted from’gangs where they have had no oppor- 
tunity for experience in many lines of track work, the 
knowledge of which is a necessity to the man who ex- 
pects to rise. Any organization will be stronger as the 
number of men in that organization with complete knowl- 
edge of all classes of work is increased. The result of the 
present haphazard methods is that frequently young fore- 
men of natural ability fail, simply because they have not 
had the requisite experience. Furthermore the men in 
such a gang as suggested will not be so likely to get into 
a rut, and there will be more men capable of absorbing ad- 
vanced ideas. 

A possible method of recruiting such a gang would be to 
have application forms printed and in the hands of each 
foreman. As bright young men come into the section 
gangs the foremen could explain to them the pur- 
pose of the training gang, arouse their enthusiasm 
and secure them as recruits for training purposes. They 
can show them that there is a real inducement to enter 
the service in this manner. By following out such a sys- 
have application forms printed and in the hands of each 
foreman. As bright young men come into the section 
many of the worries of the supervisory officer eliminated. 


Exclusive Use of Order 19, and Abolish- 
ment of 31 Order 


Report presented to the American Association of Railroad 
Superintendents at its 31st annual convention, at Buffalo, N. 
Y., June 18, 19, 20, 1924, by the committee on train rules; 
chairman, J. W. Walsh, superintendent, Yazoo & Mississppi 
Valley R. R. 


A train order is clearly understood to be written au- 
thority given to those in charge of a train, and should 
be complied with whether written on form 19 or 31. 
The committee recommends the abolishment of form 31 
and the use of form 19. Recommendation is based on 
inquiry made by the committee, and information received 
from many railroad officers recommending the use of the 
19 order alone. 

ADVANTAGES 

(a) It avoids interfering with dispatcher who may be 
sending other train orders at the time an operator wants 
to send the signature and get “complete to a 31 order.” 

(b) Heavy freight trains are delayed stopping to re- 
ceive 31 order while 19 order may be handed to con- 
ductor and engineer while train is moving. 

The second paragraph, rule 211, standard code, makes 
19 order just as safe at a meeting point where superiority 
is restricted as the 31 order. 

“When a 19 train order restricting the superiority of 
a train is issued for it at a point where such superiority 
is restricted, the train must be brought to a stop before 
delivery of ‘the order.” 

When the 19 order came in use, it was only given to 
inferior trains and the 31 order signed for by superior 
trains. Such practice has been discontinued on many 
lines and the 19 order used for both trains. 

The Train Dispatchers’ Association, 15 years ago, dis- 
cussed for one-half day the use of the 19 order, and out 
of 175 members present at the meeting, only three re- 
ported in favor of the 19 order. At a meeting five years 
later, question was again discussed and all dispatchers 
present voted to abolish the 31 order and adopt form 19. 
Today the use of the 19 order has become general on a 
majority of the principal lines, starting on ‘block signal 
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territory, and has increased the efficiency to such an ex- | 


tent, that the use of form 19 has been authorized on many 


of the principal lines on single track outside of block sig- — 


nal territory. Form 31 has been entirely eliminated from 
the rule books of one important railroad. 


While the committee recommends the abolishment of 


the 31 order, the option must be left to the wishes of 
the officers of the various lines, and a note to rule 211 
is written in this report, which may be desired: 
Note—A 19 train order must not be used to restrict 
the superiority of a train unless the movement is pro- 
tected by some form of block signal. 
Some lines use the 31 order when (1.) Receipting for 


new time table. (2.) When hold order is required. (3.) 


When protecting condition of roadway. 


The necessity for use of the 31 orders for any of the — 


three items mentioned can be well protected with the 
19 order in connection with the use of clearance card, 
standard form 
orders to be checked by conductor and engineman against 
the order received. If numbers shown on the clearance 
card do not correspond, train must be brought to a stop 
immediately, protected, and full understanding reached 
before proceeding. — 

Rule 94—standard code, second paragraph, gives train 


, showing thereon numbers of all © 


gt le 


after proper understanding the right to change orders and | 


proceed, for which no signatures are required. 

Rule 217—standard code—“A train order to be de- 
livered to a train in care of (These of 19 
order is safe when issued with clearance card, and will 
avoid delays securing signature. 

Rule 219—standard code—“An operator must not re- 
peat or give the ‘X’ response to a 31 train order for a 
train which has been cleared, or of which the engine 
has passed his train order signal until he has obtained 
the signature of the conductor and engineman to the 
order.” 

Your committee recommends that a 19 restricting or- 
der would meet all requirements by having dispatcher 
withhold order from inferior train until operator assured 
him he has delivered copy to the engineer and conductor, 
and makes proper record of the transaction. The pres- 


ence of the conductor in the office or his signature is | 


no guarantee that the engineer will not leave the sta- 
tion without the conductor or order. 

Signature for new time table “A” 19 order reading 
“Provide yourself with copy of........ before leaving 
’ Such an order accompanied by clearance card 
es and bulletin requirements would be safe as a 31 
order requiring signature. 

It has been suggested to the committee, operators at 
all terminals, including intermediate terminals report to 
the dispatcher “Clear train...... with ordér.« .. & ”” which 
dispatchers should do, but this would not be necessary 
for operators at all points, except possibly where they 
have more than one order. 


oe ee ew wee 


‘Safe operation of trains on double track and block sig- — 


nal territory without train orders is permitted except 
when necessary to operate against the current of traffic, 
and in such cases, the use of form 19 will suffice. Safe 
operation of trains on single track in automatic permissive 
block signal territory, the use of form 19 will suffice. 

Economies and improved train operation are being re- 
ported on numerous lines by the use of the 19 order and 
same has attracted such attention as to warrant its fur- 
ther use. Efficiency must be increased by making best 
use of facilities available. Restrictions of various kinds 
frequently prevent enlarging facilities and that brings con- 
gestion under present operating conditions, and to over- 
come restrictions, efficiency in the use of present facilities 
must be attained. 
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To avoid stopping trains where stops have heretofore 
been made at railroad crossings, junctions, end of double 
track, entering or leaving sidings or terminals, is the 
factor sought, with a view of securing economies in use 
of fuel, water, increased car miles per day, lessening time 
of crews on road, so that greater efficiency in train serv- 
ice can be secured. 


In connection with the more general use of the 19 order, 
improved signaling is attracting the attention of operat- 
ing officers to such an extent that every feature of im- 
provements in the use of signals to facilitate movement 
of trains, lessening hazards, etc., is being solicited, and 
the advantages of signal installation is becoming more 
and more appreciated account of the benefits in train op- 
eration resulting where up-to-date signaling has been 
applied. 

The attention of the public is being drawn to the records 
of the improved service made by the railroads the past 
two years, and the necessity for continued efficiency will 
further tend to secure the good will of the public who 
has now recognized the value of efficient transportation. 


The Government’s Forthcoming Survey 
of Alaska Railroad 


As noted in these columns last week, Secretary of the 
Interior Work has announced the appointment of Noel 
W. Smith, assistant to the general manager of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, as special assistant to the secretary of 
the interior to make a detailed study of the Alaska Rail- 
road. Mr. Smith, who was granted a leave of absence by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, will proceed at once to Alaska. 
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Under this title he will serve as a personal representative 
of the secretary in the supervision of construction, opera- 
tion and maintenance, finance, the personnel and other 
activities of the Alaska Railroad, in the field. 

Mr. Smith’s appointment contemplates the making of 
a complete survey of the road and such reorganization as 
may be necessary for its betterment. The request of 
Secretary Work to borrow the services of Mr. Smith from 
the Pennsylvania Railroad was made three months ago 
for the purpose of securing a railroad official experienced 
in railroad reorganization. In connection with the ap- 
pointment Secretary Work made the following statement : 

“As a result of several months’ search for an expert 
in railroad organization and management, who could be 
temporarily relieved from his duties, I have appointed 
Mr. Smith of the Pennsylvania Railroad, to survey the 
physical condition and organization of the Alaska Rail- 
road, its freight and passenger possibilities and to make 
a comprehensive report with recommendations on its re- 
quirements, policy, and necessities. Since the comple- 
tion of the Alaska Railroad no report has ever been made 
by an experienced railroad operator. To carry out this 
obvious necessity was the purpose of this appointment.” 

Mr. Smith started his services with the Peniusylvania 
Railroad as a clerk during his summer vacations in 1887, 
and in 1893 he became a permanent employee as a rod- 
man. Since then he has advanced steadily, serving as 
assistant supervisor, supervisor, assistant engineer, super- 
intendent of the Central division and later the Middle 
division. In 1918 he was promoted to general superin- 
tendent. In 1921 Mr. Smith was assigned to special duty, 
reorganizing the D. C.& A railroad and the M. D. & V. 
railroad, both branches of the Pennsylvania Railroad, in 
the capacity of assistant to the general manager. 


The Disposition of Discarded Material 


Detailing Some of the Methods Employed by 
the Wabash Ry. in the Reclamation of Scrap 


By H. C. StTEvENS 
General Storekeeper, Wabash Ry. 


In the following article Mr. Stevens discusses the possi- 
bilities n the reclamation of various items of scrap, by the 
installation of modern labor-saving devices, together with 
the possible savings, if the importance of conservation and 
reclamation is recognized and conceded by placing the work 
under the supervision of an aggressive, studious, mechanical 
man with the proper material knowledge. 


Within the last twenty-five years the systematic accumu- 
lation, assortment, reclamation and disposition of dis- 
carded railway materials has grown, properly, to rank 
among the other important duties requiring the daily at- 
tention of experienced experts. No longer do executives 
consider it profitable to delegate this work to some one 
who has outgrown his usefulness in every other branch 
of the service and is even more unfit for this. 


An aggressive, studious, mechanical man with a wide 
material knowledge, or a similar material man with me- 
chanical ability, is necessary for successful reclamation 
and scrap handling. In fact one of our present day 
superintendents of motive power was not long since a very 
successful reclamation superintendent. 

The work should be carried on under the jurisdiction 
of the officer having charge of all materials and supplies 
on the railroad, as its sole purpose is to most profitably 


provide required useful materials without purchase and 
dispose of scrap materials. 

Prior to 1900 there was little reclamation. Broken 
castings and other metal goods that the user was confi- 
dent were beyond any future use were sold as scrap, gen- 
erally without assortment, and without very careful in- 
spection. With articles the user thought might some day 
be used, conservation, in the original form, constituted 
the major activity. These were usually carefully stowed 
in some dark, damp, unfrequented depository, from where 
the employee discarding them felt certain he would re- 
cover such items at the first opportunity for profitable 
use. Experience gradually taught us, however, that these 
stores were seldom used; that ultimately the majority 
of materials carefully hidden away in this manner re- 
mained there and deteriorated until they had to be 
scrapped; that if actually usable as released or by re- 
pairs, they should be located in regular store department 
stock record, and thus be available for any point on the 
railroad that might utilize them. 

The existence of such hiding places also caused search 
many times for articles within their bounds that were 
not there. At other times when found, the value of the 
article was less than the cost of the search time, handling, 
scrap value, and interest on the latter during several years 


Processes in Reclaiming Brake Beams on the Wabash Ry. (1). Beam 


Held by Clamp with Compression Member. (2). Application of Brake 

Beam Fulcrum to Compression Member, (3). Clamp for Holding the 

Assembled Beam in Position for Completion. (4). Clamp Disengaged. 
(5). Beam Ready for Application of Tension Rods and Heads, 
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of idleness and increasing deterioration. But as the im- 
provement possible by correcting this condition became 
appreciated the practice changed. 


In 1905 the Railway Storekeepers’ Association, now 
Division VI of the American Railway Association, began 
to discuss the question of returning to regular stock the 
materials recovered and/or reclaimed from scrap, and the 
basis on which such items should be handled. Now most 
railroads require that discarded articles which cannot be 
used within a reasonable time at the point where they are 
released shall be returned to the storehouse. If they 
are in bad order and cannot be repaired locally profit- 
ably, as compared with costs at a central location equipped 
for such work, they are regularly shipped to a central 
reclamation and scrap plant for intelligent and economical 
handling. Here they are made useful and placed in 
regular store stock, avoiding the purchase of additional 
stock when the necessary material is already on the prop- 
erty, or classified and sold as scrap in the most profitable 
form. 


In 1908 the Railway Storekeepers Association adopted 
a standard scrap classification for common guidance in 
the assortment of railway scrap so as to generally enable 
the most profitable sales possible. This was the first step 
toward uniform classification in the handling of scrap, 
and, as improved from time to time to meet new condi- 
tions, has become generally adopted on the railroads of 
the country. It was the adopted standard of the United 
States Railroad Administration during the period of fed- 
eral control. In fact it has led to the consideration of a 
master scrap classification for the guidance of all produc- 
ers and consumers of iron and steel scrap, of whatsoever 
nature, which is now being promulgated with the en- 
couragement and counsel of the Bureau of Standards, 
United States Government. 


I-xperience has demonstrated that large savings can be 
made on representative railroads by proper reclamation, 
especially where suitable facilities are provided. Of the 
usual run of reclaimable iron and steel articles the value 
as scrap is about ten per cent of the cost of the same 
item new. While the aggregate new value of reclaimed 
material as compared with the value of scrap sold varies 
on different roads, figures available indicate that a fair 
average is about thirty per cent. When we consider this 
fact with the further fact that the railroads of the coun- 
try collectively spend approximately $1,800,000,000.00 
annually for new materials and supplies, serious consider- 
ation of the maximum profitable reclamation with proper 
and modern equipment seems warranted. On the other 
hand, fluctuating values of scrap, costs of new materials 
and labor, must be continually checked, to insure that we 
are not deceiving ourselves in the reclamation of any 
article. Also, no article should be reclaimed in quantity 
beyond that actually required for a reasonable’ period, 
any more than we would knowingly purchase a;surplus 
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of stock from a manufacturer, unless in a particular in- 
stance it is justified by a good and sufficient reason. 
Reclamation simply for the purpose of making an attrac- 
tive paper showing will always result disastrously, and 
has done more harm to the cause than any other malprac- 
tice in this field. 

Most of us are familiar with the more regular reclama- 
tion practices that have been common for some years. 


METAL Car Roors 


One of the things, in connection with which profitable 
reclamation has been more recently inaugurated, is metal 
car roofing. 

The roof sheets removed are sand blasted or wire 
brushed to removed old paint and rust, straightened, bent 
folds opened, soldered where necessary, trimmed to elimi- 
nate worn edges, reshaped to size four to five inches 
shorter than the original, dipped in metal roof paint, and 
reapplied by the use of a flashing strip five to seven inches 
wider than used in applying the same roof new.  I[llus- 
trations of some of the major operations used in this work 
are shown on these pages. 


On one representative road it has been found that 
enough roofs could be reclaimed from those removed to 
supply over sixty per cent of the replacement require- 
ments. 


The work can be done, with suitable machinery, at a 
cost of from $6.00 to $8.00 per roof, as against a price 
of $40.00 to $45.00 for the same roof new. The space 
required is approximately 50 by 50 feet, with the expendi- 
ture of approximately one thousand dollars for the neces- 
sary machinery. One can readily appreciate the possibili- 
ties on a railroad replacing five to ten thousand metal 
roofs per year. 


Sitip Fiat Cast IRON Car WHEELS 


Not long ago a slid flat cast iron car wheel was fit 
only for scrap. Some roads now regrind these to con- 
tour and get practically the same service as from a new 
wheel. As the cost is seldom more than one-tenth the 
cost of a new wheel the saving, where there is sufficient 
volume to warrant, is self evident. 


ANGLE Bars AND Ratt JOINTS 


Angle bars and rail joints is another item deserving of 
consideration. Whereas practically every worn angle bar 
and rail joint taken from track for replacement used to 
be sold as scrap, many thousands are now being reclaimed. 
Some are planed or milled and used with smaller sections 
of rail than for which originally made. Some have the 
worn places built up to original dimensions by the auto- 
genous process and are reused with the same section of 
rail. Some roads have installed furnaces and reclamation 
machinery with which they heat and reform these where 
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Method Employed in Assembling a Beam by the Old Method. 
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Reclamation of Rail Tie Rods on the Wabash Ry. (1). Portable Pneu- 

matie Bulldozer. (2). View Showing Mouth of the Furnace and Method 

Employed in Heating Rods and Bars, (3). Position in which Rod is 

Placed in the Bulldozer, (4). Forming the End of Rod in Bulldozer. 
(5). A Stock of the Completed Rail Tie Rods, 
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Machine Used for Trimming the Head End in Reclaiming Roofing. 
the wear does not exceed certain limits. The cost seldom 
exceeds one fourth the cost of the new article, and the 


service secured should generally equal that of new. 


Frocs AND SWITCHES 


While the reclamation of frogs and switches was done 
for a number of years with the forge and hammer, the 
accomplishments by the newer method of building up 
with the autogenous process constitutes almost if not en- 
tirely the largest item of reclamation possibilities with 
track materials. A number of railroads now do consider- 
able of this work on frogs without removing them from 
the track. 


HEADLIGHT TURBO GENERATOR PARTS 


A few years ago any attempt at reclamation of head- 
light turbo generator parts was considered out of the 
question. Now a number of roads find that the majority 
of the following parts can be successfully and profitably 
reclaimed: Armatures, governor arms, brush holders, 
field coils, governors complete, shunt coils, anti-friction 
rings, generator frames, nozzles, complete, nozzles and 
guide pass plates, turbo generator shafts, burbine casings, 
turbine covers, turbine wheels and governor valves. The 
savings made in adopting this practice on some roads 
average in excess of $3000.00 monthly. 


Machine for Flanging the Head of Roof Sheet in Reclaiming Roofing. 
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Methed of Shearing the Lower End of Roof Sheet. 


Rait Tie Rops 


On some of the roads rail tie rods are made by the 
blacksmith shop on an ordinary anvil. At one reclama- 
tion plant the air driven portable bull dozer shown in one 
of the illustrations has been constructed with which to 
manufacture these. In making these by hand the labor 
cost is generally about $140.00 per thousand. With this 
pneumatic bull dozer the cost excluding material is ap- 
proximately $40.00 per thousand. 


BRAKE BEAMS 


While it has been common practice to repair brake 
beams for years, on a good many railroads it is still done 
with hand tools only, using no jigs or pneumatic equip- 
ment. In connection with this reclamation on the Wabash 
Railway we have recently installed a pneumatic dis- 
mantling and assembling table for use in the repair of 
brake beams, saving 18 cents per beam in the cost of 
labor. This table is made up as follows: 

Construction: Two 12 in. scrap steel channels, one 
3-way air valve, one 8-in. by 10-in. air brake cylinder. 

Dimensions: 16 ft. long over all, 3 ft. 8 in. wide, 26 
in. high. 

The different operations in this work are illustrated on 
these pages. 


RESAWED RAIL 


It has been customary for many years to saw the ends 


Roller Cutter and Sliding Table Used in Reclaiming Roofing. 
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Machine Employed for Notching the Ends of Flashing. 


off of rails which have ends badly worn but are otherwise 
suitable for much further service. Machinery has been 
developed from time-to time for this work but it has al- 
ways required the sawing and the redrilling of the rail 
for angle bar bolts by separate operations. Equipment 
has recently been designed which it is claimed will permit 
the simultaneous cutting and drilling of rails and which 
should, if it proves entirely successful, almost revolution- 
ize past practice governing this work. - 

Research and experiments are going on continually in 
this field. With one government body dictating our in- 
come and another largely dictating our expenses, each 
disinterested in the current doings of the other, savings 
by reclamation in the future on representative railroads 
will unquestionably be one of the important factors bear- 
ing on whether or not the allowed small margin of profit 
is realized. 


Seventy Years of Transportation 


1854--Tue Pony Express 


Cheyenne sleeps, but watchfully, for danger is ever near 
to the frontier settlemerits. From afar comes the sound 
of thudding hoofs, and Cheyenne wakes. A _ rider 
weather-beaten by the wind and sun, comes tearing into 
the main street—the only street—with a sigh of relief, he 
vaults off his pony, brings his saddle-bags into the post- 


office and sinks into a chair, exhausted. Cheyenne sleeps | 


—the mail is in. 
1884--TueE Iron Horse 


“Cheyenne sleeps! A summer moon throws the hills into 
old relief, and the air is heavy with the tang of sage- 
orush. A whistle sound and Cheyenne wakes. The gleam 
of a headlight transforms the rails into two ribbons of 
surnished silver. A locomotive with an overgrown stack 
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puffs importantly into the station. The postal clerk hangs 
his carbine on the rack. Cheyenne sleeps— the mail is in. 


1924—-THE Dracon FLy 


Cheyenne sleeps! Only the winking eye of a searchlight 
on the landing field is awake. From the east comes a 
droning hum, as of a gigantic bee, and Cheyenne wakes. 
A biplane is silhouetted against the purple sky. A grace- 
ful swoop, a bit of clever taxying and the plane comes to 
rest. The pilot unstraps his helmet and climbs from the 
cockpit, smiling. Cheyenne sleeps—the mail is in. 


American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers—45th Annual Meeting— 
December 1 to 4, 1924 


The 45th annual meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers will be held in New York city, 
December 1 to 4, 1924. The technical program is well 
under way and the various professional divisions have 
submitted their tentative programs. During the same 
week the National Exposition of Power and Engineering 
will be held in the Grand Central Palace. 

A joint session of the safety codes committee, with 
the American Society of Safety Engineers is under con- 
sideration. The topic for this will be, mechanical design 
for safety. The mechanical design phase of the meeting 
will be special, as the management of the shop practice 
division is sponsoring programs for three sessions, one 
of which will be in co-operation with the special research 
committee on lubrication; the second will be in co-opera- 
tion with the special research committee on cutting and 
forming of metals; the third will be genera! papers. The 
session with the committee on cutting and forming of 
metals will deal with the measurement of hardness, and 
the papers will include the result of research completed 
during the summer. 

The power phase of the program will have its usual 
strength. There will be a session on oil burning, in which 
the fuel division will co-operate with the power division. 
Ths session will treat the hazards of storing oil. The 
session on steam power problems will include a paper on 
re-superheating of the steam turbine, and a review of 
recent achievements in burning pulverized fuel. 

The materials handling division has secured the co- 
operation of the newly formed petroleum division, and 
will devote their program to the problems of handlin~ 
and storing fuel oil. 

The management division plans to present for dis- 
cussion Frederick W. Taylor’s paper on shop manage- 
ment, which was originally presented before the society 
in June, 1903. There will also be two papers by out- 
standing plant managers, giving the results of their ex- 
periences in reorganizing for greater and more economical 
production. 

The ordnance division will present two papers, one 
giving the experiences of a private manufacturing con- 
cern during the war, while the second paper will develop 
the fundamental problems of the design of heavy ord- 
narice. 

The railroad division will take up turbo locomotives, 
and two papers on foreign development in turbo loco- 
motive practices will be forthcoming. 


Approximately a million American railroad employees 
are constantly engaged in repairing things that wear out. 
The cost of this work last year was approximately $2,300,- 
000,000, an average of $6,390,000 a day, representing 
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approximately 36 per cent of the receipts of the rail- 
roads last year. 


New York Central Veteran’s Association 
Buys Recreation Retreat 


On Thursday, June 26, 1924, the New York Central 
Veterans’ Association acquired Undercliff, a camp on 
Lake Placid, town of Elba, in Essex county, New York, 
as a vacation retreat for its members. By the middle of 
July the camp will be prepared to receive veterans in quest 
of rest and recreation for themselves and families. Lake 
Placid is a famous summer and’ winter resort, the site of 
many magnificent estates of wealthy New Yorkers. The 
deal by which the veterans’ association acquires Under- 
cliff is perhaps the most notable enterprise of the kind 
ever undertaken by a similar organization. The property 
consists of about 35 acres of land, with 1,700 feet of 
shore line, on which stand 14 buildings. It abuts on 
35,000 acres of the state forest preserve. The nine build- 
ings available for dwellings will house, when some minor 
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alterations are completed, approximately 125 guests. 
Every building is equipped with running water and sewer — 
connections, with bath rooms on every floor, while some 
rooms have private baths. All are completely furnished. | 
Undercliff is the largest camp on Lake Placid. More 
than $75,000 was expended in improvements, which could 
not be duplicated today for less than $125,000. The New 
York Central Veterans’ Association was able to pick up— 
the property at a most attractive price, thanks to the en- 
thusiastic interest of President Crowley, Vice President 
Starbuck and General Attorney Lyman. 

The New York Central Veterans’ Association was or- 
ganized January 11, 1922, as a result of a meeting held 
in the Lexington Avenue theater in New York city three © 
days previously. Its president is William O. Wichman, 
a locomotive engineer on the Harlem electric division; 
vice-president, George FE. V. Osborne, head clerk, auditor 
of passenger accounts; secretary and treasurer, J. M. 
Wooldridge, chief clerk to A. S. Lyman, general attorney. 
Mr. Wooldridge will have charge of the camp as man- 
ager. His address is Undercliff, Lake Placid postofiice, 
New York. 


The Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Builds in Its 


Own Shops Skeleton Flat Cars For Logging Service 


The logging car described in the following article is nota- 
ble from two points of view. The unusual design developed 
is the result of the experience of many years of actual serv- 
ice. The constant abuse and the hard service to which this 
class of rolling stock equipment ts usually subjected, have 
brought about considerable expense in maintenance. The rail- 
road has therefore developed a design which will better with- 
stand the severe service and the handling of logs of unusual 
size such as are found in the northwest. 

The fact that reclaimed material ts used in the construction 
of this equipment produces an additional economy. The re- 
clamation of scrap and obsolete material has received the 
serious study of railroad managements for a number of 


The Skeleton Flat Car for Logging Service 


years. Many roads have produced very important savings 
through a well developed system for handling reclamation of 
such material. It furnishes an excellent example of how ob- 
solete material can be utilized. 


The Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. has developed — 
an unusual and interesting design of a logging flat car— 
known as the skeleton flat car, illustrated in the ac-— 
companying drawing and photograph. At present 500 of 
these cars are under construction in the company’s own— 
shops at Tacoma, Wash. The cars have been especially — 
designed to take care of the lumber traffic originating 
around Puget sound lumber district. Tacoma is om 
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as the world’s lumber capital, and 
immense quantities of logs are 
brought from the woods either by 
rail or by water on Puget sound to 
the Tacoma lumber mills where it is 
sawed for domestic or foreign trade. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PRESENT DESIGN 
OF THE SKELETON FLAT CAR 


The logs in the northwest are of 
unusual size, and therefore, particu- 
larly when the logs are dumped from 
the cars, are very hard on the rolling 
equipment. In the past, ordinary 
flat cars were used in this service, 
but it was found that the sills and the 
flooring were continually breaking 
between the bolsters due to the short 
logs falling in between the longer 
ones when unloading, thus damaging 
the cars. These failures led to the 
development of a new type of log- 
ging car. 

The side and the intermediate sills, 
including the decking between the 
body bolsters, were eliminated and 
continuous wood sills in the center of 
the car were applied. These sills 
were usually 10 in. by 10 in., extend- 
ing from end sill to end sill. They 
were bolted together to form a plat- 
form between the body bolsters of a 
minimum width of 42 in., this width 
being necessary to comply with the 
safety appliance requirements. 

This type of construction proved 
to be a step in the right direction, 
and considerable breakage of sills 
was eliminated. However, the out- 
side timbers of this platform be- 
tween the bolsters were constantly 
abused and were subjected to fre- 
quent replacement, which entailed 
considerable expense in material and 
labor. It was therefore felt that if a 
steel underframe was substituted in 
place of a wooden frame it would 
better withstand the severe service if 
the steel underframe could be rea- 
sonably protected. The railroad, 
therefore, developed the design of 
the car as illustrated herewith. 


EXTENSIVE USE OF RECLAIMED 
MATERIAL 


Mostly reclaimed material is used 
in the construction of these cars. The 
railroad has been dismantling a num- 
ber of old 40-ton box cars of obso- 
lete construction. These cars were 
equipped with 12-in. channel center 
sills without cover plate. The sills 
have been reclaimed and are used for 
side and end sills. This explains 
why these heavy members are used 
in this construction. The box cars 
were originally equipped with truss 
rods which also have been reclaimed 
and cut off and the material used for 
grab irons and sill steps. The rea- 
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son for using such heavy grab irons is that the cars are 
often pulled with tow lines, and the lumberjacks place the 
hook any place they may find convenient. In addition to 
this, as a precaution, a 3-in. diameter hole is punched in 
the side sills for hooking purposes, as shown on the 
accompanying general drawing. 

Among other material reclaimed from the box cars 
mentioned above may be mentioned the trucks and the air 
brake equipment, brake rods, levers, lever guides and 
hand brake castings. The trucks have been rebuilt and 
equipped with inside hung brakes and the original wheel 
base maintained. This interesting rebuilding job will 
be described in a later article. Broken car sills are re- 
claimed and used for the outside timbers of the platform 
between the bolsters. Decking is also reclaimed and used 
whenever possible for the end platform. 

‘\s shown in the accompanying illustration the bunks 
extend above the platform floor. This will permit the use 
of a short stationary brake mast. 


CENTER SILL CONSTRUCTION 


The center sill construction consists of two 12-in. by 
35-lb. ship channels, extending from end sill to end sill 
and reinforced with 20-in. by 5/16-in. top cover plate. 
They are further reinforced by two inside bottom chord 
angles, 314-in. by 3-in. by 5/16-in., extending from back 
to back of rear draft lugs and riveted to the channels. 
This center sill section complies with the A. R. A. re- 
quirements. 

The body bolsters are made of pressed steel, the dia- 
phragms being pressed with 3-in. flanges. They are re- 
inforced with 15-in. by %-in. top and bottom cover plates 
extending from side sill to side sill. 

As shown on the general drawing, brackets are riveted 
to the center sills between the bolsters. for supporting the 
platform or running boards. The running boards consist 
of 10-in. by 2-in. planks, 15 ft. long in the center, and 
10-in. by 4-in. by 10-ft. O-in. planks for the sides. ‘The 
reason for making the planks of such a short length is 
that if one plank is damaged it will not become necessary 
to replace the entire length of the plank between the 
bolsters. 

The center sills are stiffened by 12-in. channel ties, 
placed in the center of the car and between the center 
and the bolsters at the points where the running board 
brackets are riveted to the center sills as shown on the 
accompanying drawing. 

The distance between the end sills and the body bolsters 
is covered with 2!4-in. planks extending from side sill 
to side sill and forming a platform. The planks are bolted 
to the sills with 14-in. bolts, each plank being spaced % in. 
apart. 

The combination rear draft lug and body bolster 
spreader is railroad company’s standard casting as used 
on all new equipment. The front draft lug and striking 
casting is of the same pattern as used under the U. S. 
R. A. cars. No new patterns have been iniroduced in 
developing this design. 


METAL Bunks 


The metal bunks, two in number, are of the Hercules 
type, manufactured by the Pacific Car & Foundry Co. 
and equipped with Knight chocks. They are securely 
riveted to the body bolsters and form a part of them. 
Each bunk consists of two 10-in. by 3%-in. by 33.2-lbs. 
shipbuilding bulb angles, separated by an 8-in. by 25.5-lb. 
I-beam, and securely riveted together. The bulb angles 
are riveted to the bolster diaphragms and bolster top cover 
plate, thus making a very rigid bolster construction. The 
I-beam is slotted to receive the sliding chock castings and 


the ends of the bunk are provided with locking castings _ 


for anchoring the chains. This arrangement allows the 
chock castings to be placed and locked in any desired po- 
sition on the bunks. When unloading a carload of logs, 
the operator stands on the opposite side of the car from 
which the logs are to be dumped. He releases the chocks 
by means of the chains at his side of the car, and the logs 
roll over the side sills on the opposite side. 


GENERAL DIMENSIONS 


The general dimensions of the car are as follows: 


ength over end: Sillse... cc cn:cteslesiceeieene senate A2s tt. Op iit 
Length over striking castings: 7. ..-:e ote os eee 42 tt,9 Sigg 
Length between body bolsters.............2...:«: 31 ft. 4% in, 
Width. over 'sidessillsc... > cet eniiee eee eee 9\ft. 0 ae 


Width over running board between the body 


bolsters © Sas ses s sissls pees e anon eas ee eee 3.ft.6° "1m 
Center to center of side bearings....../..5.....00. Sv et.:) 0 am 
Height from top of rail to top of floor.......... 3 ftu/te am 


Late Developments in Steel Rail 
Practice 


LENGTH OF 39 FT. WITH ENDS MILLED—TIE PLATES, 
FROM STEEL FROM Top oF INGOTS—IMPROVED 
Hot Bep TREATMENT REGARDED IMPORTANT 


By C. W. GENNET, JR. 


In the following article, which is reprinted from the Iron 
Age, June 12, 1924, Mr. Gennet discusses some of the prob- 
lems of track maintenance, mill practice and transportation 
brought about by the use of rails longer than 33 ft., which 
latier has been the standard for a number of years. There 
has been evidence of a growing desire on the part of main- 
tenance engineers to use longer rails in order to reduce the 
number of joints. 


Recent orders for 130,000 tons of rail for the Southern 
Pacific system have attracted wide attention, chiefly be- 
cause these orders mark the first that have been placed 
by an American railroad for so large a volume of 39-ft. 
rails and also because all must be “milled” on both ends. 
No mill in the country was at once able to comply easily 
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with the requirements, but two of the three to whom the | 


orders were distributed are rapidly completing the modi- 
fications necessary to their plants, and the circumstances 
of the whole transaction have tended to arouse interest in 
the subject of rails. No doubt subsequent inquiries for 
rails will largely follow the Southern Pacific’s lead for 
long length rail. Brief discussion, or review, of certain 
rail problems is therefore in order. 


NuMBER OF JoINTS RepUcED 15 PER CENT 


The reason prompting the use of 39-ft. or 45-ft. rails, 
in lieu of the prevailing standard of 33-ft., is obvicus. 
Joints, of whatever type used, constitute an item of large 
expense, not only with respect to their first cost but also 
to their maintenance. Thus, a decrease of 15 per cent in 
the number of joints is exceedingly attractive and it has 
been well established that this can be nearly doubled with- 
out risking the effects of excessive rail expansion. Suf- 
ficient cars for transporting long length rails are now 
available, and the chief objection for some time to the 
general adoption of at least 39-ft. rails has been the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining them from the mills without the pay- 
ment of an extra price, which left the matter of the ulti- 
mate saving on joints a doubtful one. 


Prior to the war the Colorado mill furnished the west- 
ern lines with a portion of their orders in 39-ft. lengths 
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and some eastern mills met the competition. Production 
was almost invariably reduced, principally because the hot 
beds and cold finishing departments were, generally 
speaking, unprepared for properly handling these unusual 
lengths. No other objections, such as the increased 
weight of a unit length and its cold straightening, appeared 
as important disadvantages. But the adjustment of prices 
following the war virtually served to confine.orders to 
33-ft. lengths. Now, with Colorado’s recent hot bed ad- 
dition, and some slight modifications at the Tennessee 
mill to enable it to deliver on the Southern Pacific con- 
tract, it remains to be seen what will be done at other 
plants, such as Gary, Lackawanna and Edgar Thomson, 
to meet the inevitable demand of the future. The Inland 
and Steelton mills are already fairly well adapted for the 
longer lengths. 


MILLING THE ENDs oF RAILS - 


Milling the ends of rails is not simply a refinement. It 
is required to secure squareness and a positive elimina- 
tion of the hot saw burrs, and the importance of these 
details has been enhanced by the use of the larger rail 
sections. Export rails have frequently required milling, 
and girder rails for street car lines are always milled. 

The recent tendency when laying rails has been toward 
leaving less expansion, or opening, between abutting rails, 
which means that the ends must be almost perfectly 
square, and experience has shown that the hot saws are 
not likely to insure this constantly. The removal of the 
saw burrs by hand chipping and filing has become most 
unsatisfactory, very small burrs frequently preventing the 
joints from getting a good fit and, it is asserted, some- 
times nicking the bars so that their later failure results. 

A slight burr on the top of the head of the rail is often 
rolled into the expansion opening by the first few trains, 
and, later, when the weather expands the rail, a piece from 
the head is chipped out. These chipped joints make bad 
riding track and start battered end rails. Milling the rail 
ends apparently provides relief from most of these evils, 
while the operation also assures of less variation in lengths 
and more accurate drilling of the bolt holes. Few of the 
mills are at present adequately equipped to perform the 
milling operation, and, doubtless, there is opportunity for 
improvement in the milling, or ending, machines generally 
used. Seemingly, milling and drilling machines might be 


- combined and the two operations performed in one. 


ImprRovED Hot Bep TREATMENT SUGGESTED 


When considering the delivery of longer rails and the 
necessary reconditioning of «some mills to provide for 
them, the question arises whether the present hot bed 
arrangements are the best for the purpose. Rails of steel 
containing as much as 0.85 per cent carbon, and well 
above its critical point, are often run on to the cold skids 
of the beds only to be quickly chilled at the places in con- 
tact with certain skids. What effect these black spots 
may have is doubtful but they could easily be avoided 
and probably considerable rough handling of the rails 
eliminated if some of the unique methods employed on the 
hot beds of bar mills were used. 

Certainly the pulling up onto the hot beds of long length 
rails by the present system is almost bound to affect the 
camber. If the present questionable practice of hand 
spacing and turning rails on the hot beds is followed with 
the longer lengths, kinks and short bends will probably be 
put in the rails to an even greater extent than now. 

Notwithstanding that present interest in the rail prob- 
lem centers chiefly on the mechanical matters mentioned, 
the old problem of obtaining sound ingots, and conse- 
quently rails that are chemically and physically fit, is still 
a pressing one. Apparently the heavier sections have 
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served only to delay appearance of the defects for which 
segregation and unsound steel are considered responsible. 
Again and again it can be shown that half of all the 
troubles with rails in service occur in the top rails of the 
ingots. Yet these top rails constitute only from 10 to 15 
per cent of the product, depending, of course, on the size 
of the ingots used. 


DISPOSING OF Top STEEL or INGoTsS 


In the case of the large 14,000-lb. ingots, it is highly 
probable that the second rail is frequently as bad as the 
top rail from the smaller 8,000-Ib. ingot. Certainly the 
development of steel works practice in the direction of 
using larger units, so economically desirable from a mill 
standpoint, has had an adverse effect on the quality of 
rails rolled from near the top of the ingots. When the 
yield of merchantable niaterial is so important a factor, 
it would seem that the use of hot top ingots, inverted 
molds, and every other device possible, should be taken 
advantage of in an effort to obtain not only a higher ef- 
ficiency of operation but improvement of quality. 

Certain railroads are obtaining relief from the pernici- 
ous influence of top rails by some method usually made 
possible by a particular mill condition, ‘Thus, this year a 
hundred thousand tons of rails will be rolled at one mill 
with the nick and break test made on the top rail of each 
ingot. The Illinois Central is again getting some of its 
rails with the metal that would ordinarily make the top 
rail rolled into hot punched tie plates, and the Santa Fe 
system has been the leader in prescribing a 25 per cent 
top discard on a part of its rail. 

There is no question that any one of these expedients 
serves to mitigate the influence in track of the suspicious 
metal, and of the three plans mentioned, that requiring a 
25 per cent top discard is, of course, the most positive 
in producing the effect desired. It has the disadvantage of 
increasing the cost and, because of that, it will perhaps 
not become a common practice. 

Use of the top metal for tie plates is logical and has 
a very strong appeal, but, unfortunately, the mills that 
were equipped to make hot punched tie plates have seen 
fit to charge extra for them and the railroads have largely 
refused to pay the increase demanded. Omission of this 
extra price for the high carbon tie plates, and thus an 
expression of willingness to meet the roads, requirements, 
would very likely result in increasing the use of the top 


‘metal for tie plates, and therefore provide a larger quota 


of sound rails. 


The chemical composition of modern rail steel is fre- 
quently a subject of discussion, and arguments are ad- 
vanced favoring the use of a higher phosphorus content 
to offset the present high carbon and, perhaps, the use 
of more manganese. Trials of some such steels are being 
suggested, the idea, of course, being to produce a steel in 
the open-hearth furnace of more nearly the chemical char- 
acteristics, and hopefully some of the physical ones, of the 
old time Bessemer rails, which gave long life and were 
apparently free from some of the defects so often asso- 
ciated with high-carbon steels. 

In this connection, also, may be asked the question: 
What is the best method of making the common rail steel 
of today in the basic open-hearth furnace? Is duplex steel 
as good as that of the straight open-hearth? Is that 
made by the continuous process positively reliable? What 
is the best method for recarburizing. Is it desirable for 
a certain amount of manganese always to be present in the 
bath to insure the best results? These are some of the 
pertinent matters deserving study, for neither heavier sec- 
tion rails nor longer rails will overcome the evils incident 
to the use of bad steel. 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to Say the Thing That Ought to Be Said 


It is impossible at this time to separate fact from 
fancy in all of the rumors concerning consolidation 
which are flying around. No doubt something sub- 
stantial attaches to the report that the Van Swer- 
ingens are coming into the Erie and the Pere Mar- 
quette, but a number of other reports concerning 
various roads all over the country, are of a nature 
which forbids verification. The one idea which does 
appear, however, among the conflicting reports, is that 
railway consolidation would proceed apace if condi- 
tions were to remain favorable to it. The movements 
which are on foot are in general of a decidedly con- 
structive nature. There is an evident sincerity of pur- 
pose in the desire to build strong systems which shall 
be sound from every viewpoint of operation and ad- 
ministration. The old days of railway manipulation 
for the aggrandizement of individual interests, are gone 
forever. It is to be hoped that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in its final plan of consolidation 
which no doubt will be forthcoming soon, will make 
no move contrary to the logical trend of events. Some- 
thing constructive will be welcomed. If it goes so 
far as to contemplate supplementary mandatory legis- 
lation, a situation will be introduced which to say the 
least will be the opposite from constructive. 


The recent destructive forest fires in the far west should 
call attention to the excessive economic loss from this 
cause. It is startling to think that, while our forests are 
being cut at the rate of about 10,000,000 acres per year, 
the 33,500 fires annually sweep over more than 7,000,CO0 
acres. In other words fires are depleting our rapidly 
dwindling forest resources about three-fourths as rapidly 
as logging operations. 

Only a little more than half of the forest lands of the 
country are in any measure protected against fire, and a 
considerable part of these not adequately. There are 27 
states having important forest areas with some organized 
form of fire protection and, including federal aid, about 
$3,300,000 are spent annually for this purpose. These 
figures include areas under both public and private owner- 
ship. This sum is, however, only about one-third of that 
needed to give complete protection. 


There has been of late some signs of an awakening 
to the serious situation confronting the nation unless im- 


mediate and well organized measures are taken to bring 
about a constructive plan of forest conservation and re- 
forestation. It is beyond question that the first and most 
important step to be taken in any such program is to pro- 
tect the forests from such destruction and waste. 


When the timber is logged and worked up into lumber 
the forest may be gone, but some benefit has been ob- 
tained from the act of denuding the land. On the other 
hand when a similar acreage has been fire swept the 
destruction is just as complete and no economic advantage 
results. In fact the waste is complete. 

In many places cut-over land, if let alone for a suf- 
ficient time, will reforest itself. This is not true of 
burned over land which must be planted if it is to con- 
tinue to produce timber. To date approximately 1,500,- 
O00 acres af such land has been replanted, but there re- 
main more than 81,000,000 acres of fire swept land which 
is producing nothing and which will continue completely 
barren unless planted. At the present rate of planting it 
will require something like 2,250 years to reclaim this 
area. 

We are a prodigal people, and it takes a long time to 
arouse public sentiment where it does not clearly under- 
stand it is directly interested. There are however en- 
couraging signs that the public interest is being aroused 
and it is hoped that it will make itself felt in the near 
future in such an unmistakable manner that both forest 
protection and reforestation will become as much a part 


of our national and state policy as the building of high- 


ways, fostering water way development and projects o 


similar character. a 


At the recent convention of the American Railway 
Association, Division V, Mechanical, it was suggested 
that recommendations be made relative to standardizing 
additional items of mechanical equipment and certain 
maintenance operations. No doubt it is possible that some 
measure of economy might be effected by a further ex- 
tension of the association’s policy of adopting standard 
designs of equipment, as well as uniform methods of 
maintenance ; but on the other hand, is it not also possible 
that these proposed standards might be detrimental rather 
than beneficial? 


In a sense, standardization might also be termed self- 
satisfaction, for a standard is that which is approved by 
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those competent to decide. In other words, the ‘hing 
adopted as a standard must meet with the approval of 
those concerned; and before it can do so must satisfy 
them. Then if the mechanical equipment and the main- 
tenance methods satisfied those capable of judging, and 
were adopted as standards, what incentive would remain 
for continued efforts toward future improvements ? 

No doubt there are many small parts of equipinent 
and niany ininor maintenance operations that to a certain 
extent could be adopted as standards, but even so we 
believe that extreme caution should be used, lest the 
practice might eventually eliminate the possibilities for 
further improvements. Other industries are continually 
striving for new means of accomplishing better results 
and the railroads should be no less alert to strive for im- 
provements which will better their operation, rather than 
adopt standards that might restrict their future develop- 
ment. 


The figures compiled by the car service division of the 
American Railway Association as the result of a ques- 
tionnaire, relative to the average freight loading per car 
by commodities, as noted in our Washington Correspon- 
dence this week, should be of distinct service in the en- 
deavor to increase the average car loading. With the 
commodities segregated as to their respective classes, con- 
sistent work can be directed where it is shown to be most 
needed. With the figures confined to carload lot freight, 
it will be seen that the average car load is not at all dis- 
creditable. It is well nigh hopeless 10 strive for an av- 
erage loading anywhere near approaching capacity in less 
than carload freight, yet efforts to increase the loadings 
in this class of traffic are none the less fruitful of econ- 
-omies. 


In his address to the railway accounting officers, at 
their annual convention held in San Francisco, last week, 
A. J. County, president of the association, stresses the 
need of economy to get the roads back to a safe basis. 
He says that the association must at all times be the leader 
in the recommendation, simplification and elimination of 
accounting expense that does not increase or protect net 
revenues, be eliminated. Constant representation of the 
accounting to the end that all unnecessary clerical or 
organization before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and a small working committee holding frequent meet- 
ings were suggested as possible means of improving the 
work of the association and accomplishing greater results. 


NEED OF AN ASSOCIATION OF RAILRCAD 
. STOCKHOLDERS 


If there be one achievement which, more than any 
other, illustrates the genius, the energy, the industry and 
the patriotic sacrifice of the American people it is the 
manner in which they did, during two generations past, 
build up the railroad system of this country. Ihe world, 
in all its history, has no parallel to such a record of 
wealth produced and invested in the future welfare of 
a nation, or such a record of wilderness developed into 
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a prosperous and thickly inhabited country as has been 
made possible by the extension of railroads throughout 
the length and breadth of the United States, and all this 
has been brought about by the initiative of the people, 
usually with no assistance from the government. The 
principle on which this vast system of railroad trans- 
portation has been organized and built up, and to which 
the people have clung, through good fortune and ad- 
versity, with never a thought of changing the national 
policy during all the years of activity in railroad con- 
struction, has been that the roads should be owned by the 
people and operated as business enterprise in the commion 
service of the nation. 

That such a plan of developing the transportation of 
the country succeeded eminently no one can deny, for 
it challenges the experience of any other country in all 
the earth. But with the growth of population and wealth 
which have resulted from this great development of trans- 
portation came the necessity for government regulation, 
both state and national; and as such regulation has been 
pursued to an extreme during the past two decades the 
fortunes of the railroads have been receding, so that 
what our fathers builded, with every prospect of success 
and to the delight and approval of the public, the present 
generation is not encouraged to extend and improve in 
keeping with the natural growth of the commerce of the 
country. 


The root of the whole difficulty is the fact that the 
railroad industry has been made a political question, and 
details of management and operation have come to be 
fashioned by frequent enactments by both state legisla- 
tures and by congress, until no such freedom of conduct- 
ing the business obtains as is usual in other lines of pri- 
vate enterprise. Instead of laying down broad principles 
for the regulation of this business of transportation, the 
legislative powers of the states and of the national govern- 
ment have been screwed down to cover supervisory ques- 
tion of employment and discipline of labor, there is prac- 
tical interference with, if not actual determination of wage 
scales; and the regulation of rates virtually determines 
the earnings of the roads. Little of anything is left to be 
gauged by the flexible conditions of commerce. Regula- 
tion of the railroad business of the country has become a 
veritable straight jacket, and in the minds of the prudent 
investor there is no longer the old-time incentive to invest 
in these. properties 

If ever a change comes about in our national policy as 
to the private ownership and operation of the railroads it 
will arise through inability to obtain needed private capital 
to extend and improve the roads to enable them to handle 
the traffic of the country and maintain an efficient service. 
This is the principal source of fear of those who con- 
template the future with understanding; and the danger 
that these might some day come to the point of realiza- 
tion is the general ignorance of the public on the history 
and present status of the railroad industry. Misleading 
in the same direction are the propaganda and _ political 
factions which ar2 ever elert to steer legislation toward 
government ownecship. A campaign of public education 
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on the railroads, what they are, how we came by them 
and what they mean to the prosperity of the country is 
the crying need of the day. Addresses by railroad officials 
before chambers of commerce of the large cities will not 
reach far enough. No citizen, however lowly or lacking 
in influence, should be ignored in such a campaign. The 
country newspapers as well as the metropolitan dailies are 
valuable means of broadcasting the truth. 


It is for this wholesale spread of information, as we. 


understand it, that the Railroad Owners’ Association has 
been organized, to include in its membership railroad 
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stockholders. If inaugurated and conducted upon a broad 
and thoroughgoing basis such an organization ought to 
accomplish far-reaching results. Railroad stockholders 
alone are numerous enough to command no inconsiderable 
voting power. Properly informed themselves, they ought 
to be able to exert a desirable influence upon members 
of legislatures and congress. Public spirit once aroused 
to the importance of the railroad question, reflecting upon 
its historical phases, should be an antidote to the poison 
that is already circulating through no small portion of the 
public mind. 


Washington Correspondence 


(Special to the Railway Review) 


REVENUE CAR LOADINGS 


WasHINGTON, D. C., July 16—Loading of revenue 
freight for the week which ended on July 5, totaled 
759,942 cars, according to reports filed today by the 
carriers with the car service division of the American 
Railway Association. Due to the observance of the 
Fourth of July, this was a decrease of 148,413 cars 
under the preceding week, although the average daily 
loading for the week which ended on July 5 was vir- 
tually the same as that for the preceding week. Com- 
pared with the corresponding week last year, the total 
for the week of July 5 was a decrease of 90,140 cars, 
but was an increase of 52,917 cars over the correspond- 
ing week in 1922, when freight traffic was greatly re- 
duced because of the coal miner’s strike. 

Owing to the holiday, reductions compared with the 
week before were reported in the loading of all com- 
modities. Grain and grain products loading totaled 
34,778 cars, a decrease of 3,630 under the week before, 
but an increase of 3,705 cars over the same week last 
year. Compared with the same week in 1922, it was a 
decrease of 198 cars. In the western districts alone, 
23,205 cars were loaded with grain and grain products, 
an increase of 2,235 cars over the corresponding week 
in 1923. 

Livestock loading totaled 24,841 cars, a decrease of 
3,005 cars under the preceding week, but an increase 
of 164 cars over the same week last year. Compared 
with the same week in 1922 it also was an increase of 
3,137 cars. Livestock loading in the western districts 
for the week totaled 18,461 cars, 1,020 cars above the 
corresponding week last year. 

Coal loading amounted to 111,458 cars, a decrease of 
33,301 cars under the preceding week and a decrease 
of 43,828 cars under last year. Compared with the 
same period two years ago when the miners’ strike 
was in progress, it was an increase of 40,598 cars. 

Loading of merchandise and less than carload lot 
freight totaled 207,208 cars, 32,832 cars under the week 
before and 2,386 cars below the same week last year. 
This also was 1,992 cars below two years ago. 

Miscellaneous freight loading amounted to 275,154 
cars. This was a decrease of 48,442 cars under the 
week before, and a decrease of 12,734 cars under last 
year, but 14,691 cars above the same week in 1922. 

Forest products loading totaled 50,964 cars, 16,576 
cars less than the week before, and 3,220 cars under 
last year, but 6,786 cars above the same week in 1922. 

Ore loading amounted to 48,842 cars. Compared 
with the week before this was a decrease of 10,356 


cars, and a decrease of 24,767 cars under last year. It 
also was 7,269 cars under two years ago. 

Coke loading totaled 6,697 cars, a decrease of 271 
cars under the preceding week, and 7,074 cars under 
the corresponding week in 1923. Compared with the 
corresponding week in 1922 it was a decrease of 2,836 
cars. 

Compared by districts, decreases under the week 
before in the total loading of all commodities were re- 
ported in all districts due to the holiday. The south- 
western district was the only one to report an increase © 
over the corresponding week last year, but all reported 
increases over the corresponding week two years ago 
except the northwestern district. 


CONDITION OF FREIGHT CAR EQUIPMENT 


Freight cars in need of repair on July 1, totaled 
194,869, or 8.5 per cent of the number on line, accord- 
ing to reports filed today by the carriers with the car 
service division of the American Railway Association. 
This was an increase of 2,398 over the numbe- reported 
on June 15, at which time there were 192,471 or 8.5 
per cent. Of the total number, freight cars in need 
of heavy repair totaled 144,912, or 6.3 per cent, an in- 
crease of 2,029 compared with the number on June 1 
Reports showed 49,957, or 2.2 per cent, in need of light 
repair, an increase since June 15 of 369. 


CONDITION OF LOCOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT 


In anticipation of a heavy fall freight traffic due to 
the seasonal increase in the movement of crops and 
fuel, Class I railroads, on July 1, had 7,117 serviceable 
locomotives in storage, the largest number at any one 
time since May 15, 1922, when 7,366 were reported. 

-Locomotives ‘in need of repair on July 1 totaled 
11,034, or 17.1 per cent of the number on line. This 
was a decrease of 419 locomotives compared with the 
number in need of repair on June 15, at which time 
there were 11,453, or 17.8 per cent. Of the total num- 
ber, 6,035 or 9.4 per cent of the number on line were 
in need of classified repairs, a decrease of 298 compared 
with the number in need of such repair on June 15, at 
which time there were 6,333 or 9.8 per cent. Reports 
also showed 4,999 or 7.7 per cent in need of running 
repairs, a decrease of 121 compared with June 15. 

During the last half of June, 25,791 locomotives 
were repaired and turned out of the shops, compared 
with 24,898 during the first half of June. 


NEw Ficures oN Car Loapincs 
In line with the efforts now being made by the 
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carriers to induce shippers to load freight cars more 
nearly to capacity so that a larger number of cars can 
be made available to meet the anticipated increase in 
freight traffic this fall due to the seasonal increase in 
the movement of crops and fuel, the car service divi- 
sion of the American Railway Association today made 
public a bulletin showing what was accomplished in 
this direction in 1923, when freight traffic was the 
heaviest in the history of the country. 

The average load per car for all commodities car- 
ried in carload lots in 1923 amounted to 34.4 tons. The 
average carrying capacity of freight cars as of January 
1, 1924, was 43.1 tons. Compared with 1922, the aver- 
age load per car in 1923 was an increase of 1.2 tons. 

These figures, which are the first ever to be compiled 
for the country as a whole relative to the average load 
per car by commodities, are based on reports received 
by the car service division direct from the various car- 
riers in response to a recent questionnaire. 

The average load per car for all agricultural prod- 
ucts in 1923 was 24 tons, three-fifths of a ton below 
that for one year ago. The average for wheat, how- 


- ever, was 40.3 tons, or one-fifth of a ton above that 


for 1922. Corn averaged 37.8 tons, or one-half of a 
ton less than the year before, while oats averaged 30.9 
tons, an increase of one ton above that for 1922. The 
average for animals and their products, according to 
the bulletin, was 11.7 tons per car in 1923, compared 
with 11.8 tons in 1922. The average for cattle and 
calves shipped by rail was 11.5 tons, compared with 
11.6 tons in 1922. Hogs averaged 9.6 tons per car, the 
same as the year before. 

The average load per car for bituminous coal was 
51.3 tons, one-half ton greater than for the year before, 
while for anthracite the average was 48.4 tons, an 1n- 
crease of three-fifths of a ton over 1922. For iron ore 
the average was 52.5 tons, an increase of four-fifths of 
a ton over the previous year. The average per car for 
all products of mines in 1923 was 49.1 tons, compared 
with 48.7 tons for the preceding year or an increase 
of two-fifths of a ton. 

The bulletin shows that the average load per car 
for forest products in 1923 was 28.3 tons, compared 
with 27.6 tons the year before. An increase in the 
average load per car of manufactures and miscella- 
neous freight in 1923 over the year before was shown 
by the bulletin, the average load per car in 1923 being 
26 tons compared with 25.7 tons in 1922. For the 
principal items in this class of commodities, the aver- 
age follows: 


Commodity 1923 1922 
Refined petroleum and its products........ 27.9tons 27.8 tons 
MRR e at DlOON s,. 2... eed sick oes 48305 46.9 “ 
Bar and sheet iron, struct. iron and pipe.... 32.7 “ 32.4 “ 
Ee vee no ET cacy yd ee tae ce oe Silas" SY aes 
Mick athdeartificial stone. ..0s eles ce nee ee So 2a 34.3 “ 
Automobiles and automobile trucks........ PATE 8.0 “ 
Deetiizerss (all kinds)...........<as0+ssses 23.0 cee oe Oia, 
Paper, paper matter and books............ TA 23.078 
Ghemicais and explosives......2....-..60 30.4 ‘ Fos] grid 


I err ee 1.6oeuelin 
Canned goods (all canned food products). 23.0 “ 


TRAFFIC TOTALS ror MAY AND THE Five MontTHS 


Freight traffic during the first five months in 1924 
was nearly eight per cent below that for the cor- 
responding period last year when freight business on 
the railroads was the greatest for that period of the 
year in history, according to tabulations of reports 
made today by the Bureau of Railway Economics. 
Measured in net tons miles, these show that during 
the first five months this year freight traffic amounted 
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to 172, 681,697,000 net ton miles, 14,802,170,000 net 
ton miles under the corresponding period in 1923. 

In the eastern district the amount of freight busi- 
ness handled amounted to 88,211,899,000 net ton miles, 
a decrease of 10.3 per cent under the corresponding 
period last year ; while in the southern district it totaled 
24,675,587,000 net ton miles, or a decrease of 6.4 per 
cent. Freight traffic in the western district totaled 
59,794,211,000 net ton miles, or a decrease of 4.8 per 
cent. 

For the month of May alone, freight traffic on Class 
I railroads totaled 33,890,623,000 net ton miles, 14.4 
per_cent below the same month in 1923. In the eastern 
district there was a reduction compared with May, 
1923, of 19.5 per cent in the volume of freight busi- 
ness carried, while in the southern district the de- 
crease was 12.4 per cent. Class I railroads in the 
western district showed a decrease of 6.7 per cent. 


FREIGHT CAR MovEMENT IN May 


The average daily movement per freight car for the 
month of May was 25.9 miles, 2.7 miles below the daily 
average for May, 1923, but 3 miles above the average 
for the same month in 1922. 

In computing the average movement per day, how- 
ever, account is taken of all freight cars in service, in- 
cluding all cars in transit, cars in process of being 
loaded and unloaded, cars undergoing or awaiting re- 
pairs and also cars on side tracks for which no load is 
immediately available. In view of the fact that the 
railroads in May, this year, had daily an average of 
more than 328,000 surplus freight cars and virtually 
no car shortage, the average daily movement per car 
would naturally be less than in May, 1923, when the 
daily average of surplus freight cars was approximately 
13,000, and the average daily car shortage, more than 
73,500 freight cars. 

The average load per freight car in May was 26.4 
tons, 1.6 tons below that for the month of May last 
ee but 1.4 tons above the daily average for May, 

922. 


Rebs: 


Results of Group Insurance on the 
Great Northern Ry. 


The numerous benefits accruing to workers, whose lives 
and health are protected under group insurance arrange- 
ments, are recounted graphically in a bulletin recently 
issued by the Associated Organization of Shop Craft 
Employees of the Great Northern Ry. When a group 
policy providing protection for approximately 6,000 em- 
ployees of this system was placed with the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. in April, 1923, the men and women 
involved subscribed to the contributory plan of premium 
payments, whereby they shared with the railway the cost 
of the insurance. This provided for each of them $1,000 
in life insurance, $1,000 total and permanent disability in- 
surance, $1,000 accidental death and dismemberment in- 
surance, $10 a week sick benefits and $10 a week non- 
occupational accident benefits. In addition to this they 
were offered an additional option providing $10 weekly 
occupational accident benefits. Many took advantage of 
this latter offer. 

How beneficial the group policy has been is revealed 
in a list of the claims paid to workers or their dependents 
by the Metropolitan and also in a tabulation of the activi- 
ties of the insurance company’s welfare division in serv- 
ing the insured employees. An average of seven checks 
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has been drawn to members each working day by the 
Metropolitan Life for sickness and accident benefits. 

A total of approximately $33,814.16 has been paid in 
weekly sickness and accident benefits. Twenty-six mem- 
bers have received these payments over the full stipulated 
period of 26 weeks. Forty-eight members have collected 
such benefits for more than one illness or accident. As the 
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result of accidental death or dismemberment, $13,000: has 
been paid. Members, who have become totally and per- 
manently disabled, have been allowed $3,000. The fami- 
lies of 32 members, who died during the year, have re- 
ceived $32,000. Metropolitan nurses, paid by the in- 
surance company, have made nearly five hundred visits to 
Great Northern employees, without charge to them. 


Accounting Officers Have Real Task Ahead 


President County, in His Address to the Association, at Annual 
Meeting in San Francisco, July 8-11, Outlines Work to be Done 


By A. J. County 


Vice President, Pennsylvania Railroad 


A.J. County, vice president, Pennsylvania R. R., and presi- 
dent of the Railway Accounting Officers’ Association, in his 
address to the members at their annual meeting, said that 
they must live and work in the present and for the future, 
for the practical reason that the railroads have been living 
through such difficult times, and the margin of profit is so 
small. He advocates a rigorous control of the railway’s 
dollars and the strictest economy in every way to get the 
industry back to a safe basis. Elimination of all reports and 
statistics not absolutely required is suggested as one means 
of reducing accounting expense. 


' We meet after another eventful year in which the 
American railways have given the latest proof of their 
ability to render a most satisfactory transportation service. 
Notwithstanding all attempts to delude the American peo- 
ple as to the real value of the railroads which they own 
and manage, this record service in 1923 was performed 
at rates so much. lower than the basis established in 
August, 1920, that upwards of eight hundred million dol- 
lars was saved to the American people from July, 1922, 
to the end of 1923. Regardless of higher wages and taxes 
the carriers have again demonstrated that the best service 
can be given, and at substantial economies compared with 
the cost of 1920. 


It would be idle to contend that the rate of return 
earned on the property investment account of these 
arteries of American commerce, including working capital, 
which equalled about 4.47 per cent in 1923, has proven 
satisfactory, or has permanently rejuvenated railroad 
credit. Indeed, it is much too soon to expect that the 
results of restrictive legislation have been finally over- 
come, or that the deepseated questions affecting our na- 
tional life, which arose during the war period, have yet 
been conclusively settled. Much remains to be accom- 
plished in giving the railroads full opportunity to earn a 
reasonable return on the investment and to devote their 
energies to producing efficient and economical transporta- 
tion that will command in the future, as it has in the past, 
the admiration of the world. 


Nor must we be unmindful of the great business and 
economic changes that have occurred since before th 
war, especially those which have produced a marked 
effect on the railroads, such as the tremendous expendi- 
tures for new highways which now pietce all parts of the 
continent, and have thrown the whole country open for 
the use of motors for commercial and private use. Neither 
can we be oblivious to the effect that the great produc- 
tion of oil, gas and electric power has had on the rail- 
roads and upon transportation. The change from a ten 
hour day to an eight hour day, the classification of em- 


ployees, the changes in working conditions and wages, 
all have to be overcome. 

In May, 1920, within less than three months after the 
termination of federal control and the passage of the 
Transportation Act, I finished an address before this 
association as follows: 

“In conclusion may I say to the railroad accounting 
officers that in the broad gauge railroad administration 
of his own company whether for saving or expansion, and 
in its relations to other railroad lines, to the public, and 
to the regulating authorities under the new act, he must 
realize that he must perform a more imporant and ef- 
fective part than heretofore. The management of his 
company, the investor, the regulating authorities and the 
public must rely upon his accurate and sworn statements 
of his corporation’s affairs and its needs. His depart- 
ment cannot be a museum of accounts of past trans- 
actions, but he must become the active co-operator with all 
other departments in seeing that the revenues are fully 
developed, and represent every cent to which the company 
is entitled, and that its expenses were made for the com- 
pany’s benefit, and are accurately audited and promptly 
paid. He must also act as an interpreter for the manage- 
ment of the various current operating and traffic accounts, 
results and statistics, as well as of the capital account ex- 
penditures and its fixed and current assets and liabilities. 
In this way he will find that the whole railroad account- 
ing profession is placed on a higher plane.” 


CURRENT AND Not HistoricaL ACCOUNTING REQUISITE 


So far as the accounting officer is concerned there has 
been no change in that varied responsibility. He must 
live and work in the present, and for the future, for the 
practical reason that railroads have been passing through 
such a difficult time, and the margin of profit is so small. 
The railroads must live upon existing results, and be pre 
pared for the immediate future. For that purpose his- 
torical accounting and the records of past years are of 
little use for administrative purposes, or even for the in- 
vestors’ purposes. 

Increased taxes, lowering of rates, increased wages and 
changed working conditions, as well as increased ma- 
terial prices, use of highways and motors, the demand for 
larger stations, elimination of grade crossings, etc., all 
seem to combine in a relentless struggle to prevent com- 
parisons with the figures of the past from being of much 
value, and to prevent railroad companies from having 
adequate net results. Net results can be helped only 
through a rigorous control of the dollars before they are 
spent for operation and maintenance, and not after they 
have been spent. For that purpose our accounting classi- 
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fications should be adjusted to concentrate attention on 
the immediate results, and the immediate outlook as the 
best aid to administration, regulation and investment. 
Each year must stand on its own results. On the capital 
side there must be a severe restriction on those objects 
that will not increase the gross revenues, nor cut the ex- 
penses nor facilitate the traffic movement. Large unpro- 
ductive improvements, no,matter how desirable they may 
be, must be postponed for the day of reasonable profits 
and cheap capital. 


KEEPING PAcE WITH THE NEw ConplirTIONS 


The art of railroading has changed very materially in 
the last decade and operations are carried on more in- 
tensively with larger equipment, longer trains, heavier 
bridges, more tracks and yards, improved signalling, grade 
crossings eliminated, portions of railroads electrified, im- 
proved shop plants, etc., provided chiefly through the 
capital account, all tending to increase the efficiency of 
the transportation service but the savings have been ab- 
sorbed chiefly in higher taxes and wages or spent for im- 
provements to increase public safety and comfort. 

Transportation costs can only be reduced by more ef- 

ficiency of personal effort throughout the forces of em- 
ployees, and a better working plant. We of the account- 
ing profession are assisting in that program’ of meetin 
higher costs by reducing clerical, stationery and account- 
ing expenses on the railroads. We may well ask ourselves 
whether the accounting and clerical work on the railroads 
has been revised and adjusted to conform to the new 
requirements of railroad operations and public relations 
as laid down in the Transportation Act. Do the account- 
ing classifications produce results that can be utilized in 
rate proceedings and in wage hearings, or can we by 
modifications make the results of the classifications more 
practical ? 
_ We have advanced through the adoption of. better 
methods of compiling statistical information, and getting 
accounting results by using mechanical devices as an aid 
to recording, auditing and the producton of statistics and 
costs. Our efforts to reduce expenses by these means 
and to furnish information more promptly have been, 
however, more than offset by increased demands for 
statistical and other reports some of which are of doubt- 
ful utility. The continued compilation of reports and 
accounts, classified as they are and have been, are inter- 
esting, but the change in rates, wages and other costs have 
madé them less valuable for comparative purposes. In 
fact, valuable comparisons in dollars cannot be made with 
any of the last seven years without considerable adjust- 
ment of figures, and knowledge of the facts underlying 
each year. 


REDUCTION IN STATISTICAL REQUIREMENTS AND SIMPLI- 
FICATION OF ACCOUNTING 


This association has made representations to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and to the State Commis- 
sions and the railroads themselves, looking to a curtail- 
ment of some of these reports and statistics. Much has 
been accomplished through the efforts of the associa- 
tion in reducing the amount of information called for in 
the annual report of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion by the elimination of useless schedules and the 
simplification of others, and the work is still progressing 
as will be seen by reference to the agenda, and many of 
the commissions and their representatives, I am glad to 
Say, are sympathetic to reducing accounting costs and 
work, . 

The acid test of what practical use is made of the 
existing accounting classification of road, equipment; of 
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revenues and expenses by primary accounts; and also of 
statistics should be frequently applied. If not productive 
of increased efficiency or of economy they should be 
eliminated. Concentration on the real essentials would be 
beneficial to all. For instance I might refer to the re- 
quirement for a current separation of operating expenses 
as between “passenger, “freight,” “common” and 
“neither” under each of the primary accounts, as being 
a considerable burden, and if not abrogated, should be 
made permissive instead of mandatory. ‘The clerical work 
of making this separation is very large, commencing, as is 
required, with the time card of each employee and the 
requisition for materials and supplies used in maintaining 
and operating the railroad and facilities. Although it is 
essential to have some formula authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for dividing the operating 
expenses between the separate classes of service, it will 
always be subject to many qualifications, and comparisons 
between companies will often prove unsatisfactory. li 
should be used only when required, and when used the 
formula should embrace all the costs of transportation, 
and not merely operating expenses, but in addition taxes, 
rentals, interest, etc. 

Again take the compilations of employees and their 
compensation, under the order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission which are also furnished to the United 
States Labor Board. We find them a very expensive 
luxury and of doubtful utility. The demand is to increase 
this detailed information, but when we suggest that it be 
used as a basis to adjust wages we are promptly informed 
that it will not be accepted either by the employees, the 
railroads, or the Labor Board for that purpose. Recogniz- 
ing these objections, surely these rules should be simpli- 
fied, and the required data reduced to the legal require- 
ment, which is simply the number of employees by classes 
and the amount of compensation for each class. When 
necessary for purposes of investigation or regulation of 
wages, or working conditions, special studies can be made 
of the conditions at the time, and this is now necessary in 
spite of the large amount of information currently com- 
piled at a large expense. 

Again, the matter yf simplified percents for the division 
of freight revenues has had some attention and our as- 
sociation has done some good work this past year, but 
there is more to be done by ali of the railroads. We 
must keep this subject ever before the traffic officers as 
well as before ourselves, and insist upon the simplification 
of rate divisions until they are universally adopted. 
Whenever possible, arrangements should be made for 
auditors to get together and suggest or recommend two 
figure percents to their respective traffic officers with 
arguments for their adoption that cannot be resisted. In 
this way we can co-operate to reduce expenses. 

A suggestion recently reached me that we should re- 
quest the Interstate Commerce Commission to issue an 
order as a supplement to the ninety-six hour rule for col- 
lection cf freight charges, making it the rule for shippers 
to prepay all less than carload shipments. This is gen- 
erally unprofitable traffic. which is becoming more 
prevalent especially in times like the present when orders 
for goods are reduced in volume, so that the shippers’ 
capital will not be tied up in large inventories. The above 
suggestion would reduce the work at agencies and in 
the audit offices, and be a convenience to the consignors 
and consignees. I suggest this subject be considered by 
the freight committee and the committee on general ac- 
counts to determine its practicability. This is a very 
live topic, and it touches upon commercial relations with 
our shippers. I realize that nothing should be done in 
the matter by the railroads or the commission without 
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full conference with the shippers to bring it about in the 
best way possible. However, I would like them to all 
realize that less-than-carload shipments constitute about 
75 per cent of the total consignments and they consume 
75 per cent of the cost of collecting and accounting for 
freight traffic, and yet less-than-carload tonnage does not 
equal 5 per cent of the total tonnage handled on the rail- 
roads. If the railroads were in a strong credit condition, 
with large surpluses, or if their returns were not limited 
to 534 per cent on their investment, this suggestion would 
not appeal to me at all with the same force. 


REVISION OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
CLASSIFICATION 


The accounting classifications, not merely for operat- 
ing expenses but for road and equipment, revenues, sta- 
tistics, etc., are still being revised and should be brought 
up to date. The number of accounts can be materially 
reduced and reported in such a manner as to be readily 
scanned by the executive officers. Your committees are 
co-operating with the representatives of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in this work, and some progress 
has been made. What would help us the most is not 
only the reduction of the number of accounts, although 
that would be extremely desirable, but the elimination of 
the pro-rating or distributing of bills in detail among 
many primary accounts. All expenses, even general ex- 
penses, are part of the cost of operating and maintaining 
a railroad for public service and as our accounting classi- 
fication is not a system of cost accounting, the pro-rating 
and distribution of some bills is of little value, as I see it. 
If the splitting or distribution of various expenses among 
the several primary accounts has any real merit, then | 
think all the general expenses should be pro-rated and 
divided under the general accounts of maintenance of 
way, maintenance of equipment, transportation and 
traffic, but not under the primary accounts. 

There is an apparent duplication of effort in keeping 
the records under the classification of investment in road 
and equipment, and for returns required under Valuatioa 
Order No. 3, as well. There is a marked conflict in some 
of the provisions of these two orders. As a means of 
simplification I suggest for the consideration of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the association, . the 
elimination of all accounting requirements from Valua- 
tion Order No. 3. and from much of its present engineering 
detail. ‘Then limit its provisions to the engineering fea- 
tures and the recording of physical changes in the carriers’ 
property, thus leaving the money value or cost to be ac- 
counted for under the road and equipment classification. 
The accounting officer becomes more helpful to the execu- 
tives by concentration on revenues and actual expenses 
rather than by extensive accounting detail, and by keep- 
ing before his officials the large amount of capital ex- 
penditures and working capital invested in materials and 
supplies, to avoid excessive capital outlays or funds being 
tied up in non-productive assets. Where actual cost ac- 
counting is essential for road, shop and office outlays, the 
local officers will do it more effectively and it will be more 
accurate and useful than for an entire railroad. 


Is THE VALUE OF THE THING COMMENSURATE WITH 
ItspGosts 


I do not at all subscribe to the theory that clerical work 
is chiefly non-productive, for I know by experience that 
no auditing department is worth having, that does not 
more than save its cost to the company by collecting more 
revenue or discovering incorrect expenses, taxes or other 
outlays. But it is just as essential to review and adjust 
our clerical work and methods, and our accounting prac- 


tices and costs, as it is to review and adjust our operating 
methods and costs, and above all to see that only such 
clerical recording is done as is essential to assist in the 
proper operation, administration and regulation of the 
transportation industry, and as will help in producing 
better net results and sounder credit. A study of the 
cost of stationery and office supplies will often be more 
profitable than a study of the outlay for steel rails whica 
will wear for 15 years or more and even then have a 
large salvage value. 

lf the accounting officers were not broad-minded men 
who fully realize that accounting must be used as a live 
part of railroading, and that railroads work on such a 
narrow margin of protit that every dollar of increased 
revenue and decreased expenses, taxes and interest are 
most urgently needed to protect their credit, I would not 
appeal with such frankness. Our great work will not be 
complete until we have every officer realize that all un- 
profitable expenditure and service must be eliminated. 
They should realize that until our accounting classifica- 
tion ties up more closely to the budget system of monthly 
expenses for labor and materials so that officers will see 
more clearly revealed the sources which absorb the com- 


panies’ revenues, than is the case in the present account- 


ing classification, our best work is unfinished. Drive 
home the responsibility before the money is spent, but 
when it is spent show as accurately and directly as pos- 
sible where it went. 


Co-OPERATION BETWEEN CARRIERS 


I call particularly attention of the members to the fact 
that the morale and comity that existed prior to federal 
control among accounting department officers and em- 
ployees of the various carriers are being rapidly restored. 
The war encouraged a system of accounting, the theory 
of which was that the roads were all working for one 
central administration and the net result of auditing or 
failure to audit was that what one road lost, the other 
gained. The greatest extent to which any railroad felt 
it had to go was to merely report what was due to it 
and let every other railroad take care of itself. 


cated, and the principles of fair and accurate dealings 
between carriers in the preparation of interline and other 
statements are very noticeable and praiseworthy. 

Carriers are reposing the former confidence in each 
other in the matter of settlements, and are calling atten- 
tion to amounts due by themselves to connecting lines and 
competitors without waiting for errors to be found by 
audit and claimed. I cannot dwell too emphatically on 
this condition, which is at the root of a profession that 
must enforce integrity. I am sure you share the same 
thought with me that the old familiar and pleasant rela- 
tions which we are again experiencing at the gatherings 
of our association are helping to get back to the condi- 
tion we were in before being swamped by the duties im- 
posed upon us by the war, and are bringing about more 
intimate contact and strengthening mutual friendships. 

My attention has recently been called to the formation 
of an organization, the purpose of which is to re-check 
the interline settlements between carriers. JI presume 
this has grown out of the manner in which carriers were 
compelled to make interline settlements during federal 
control. This may inure to the benefit of some lines but 
as I have stated before, our reliance on the spirit of in- 
tegrity and vigilance in auditing, and on the square deal- 
ing and fairness in our settlements which existed here- 
tofore, will prove the best safeguard of the integrity of 
the members of the association, and of the proper results 
to our companies. 
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theory has been dissipated and its imprint is almost eradi- 
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TAXES 


During the past year a special committee was appointed 
to consider the question of taxes which has become a 
very large item to the railroads. ‘There is necessity for 
a tax conference among themselves for the purpose of 
discussing ways and means to uniformly and economically 
prepare state tax reports, under the various bases pre- 
scribed by the state laws; and also keep in touch with all 
tax legislation and suggest, from an accounting standpoint, 
such modification of present and proposed tax laws as 
may tend to reduce the amount of taxes chargeable against 
the carriers. Carriers’ prices and profits are restricted by 
laws, and there is also the recapture provisions of the 
Transportation Act, so that they should not be taxed on 
the same basis as other unrestricted enterprises. You 
will find that the net savings from taxation conferences 
will justify the effort. 


CoNCLUSION 


This association must at all times be the leader in the 
- recommendation, simplification and elimination of ac- 
counting to the end that all unnecessary clerical or ac- 
counting expense that does not increase or protect our 
net revenues, be eliminated. There is nothing in that 
program to prevent a proper check over and conservation 
of the revenues, and a proper check and analysis of the 
expenses and capital expenditures of the railroad. Per- 
haps some of the members hesitate at the revision of the 
entire classification. If the way to achieve the best re- 
sults is by amendment of the existing classifications as a 
first step let us act. If better results can be had by 
thorough revision and adoption of new classifications, let 
us proceed in that fashion, but do not let the size of the 
latter task deter us or encourage us to sit still. 


During the year I have keenly felt the need of some 
effective instrumentality in Washington to push forward 
oyr recommendations to a conclusion with the representa- 
tives of the Interstate Commerce Commission. We and 
they often recommend and work for improvements in 
our accounting and clerical requirements, but we get so 
far and then are forced to return to other work. Weeks 
pass and our memories and the facts grow cold, and there 
is no continued force to urge the most important questions 
toa conclusion. Many of our important committees have 
intervals of months between meetings, etc. We should 
try to avoid this waste of time and loss of effort, by some 
small working committee of experienced men, just as 
other branches of the railroad service have had to or- 
ganize to meet this situation. 


With a full realization of many tasks not finished, but 
likewise of the help so generously accorded to me by the 
committees and individual members to accomplish the goal 
set at our last annual meeting, I will transfer the re- 
sponsibility to my successor at the close of the present 
sessions, and stand ready to help him in every way I can. 
Only be vigilant and carry on. 


In 1900, 2,500 railroad employees were killed. In 1923 
these tatalities had been reduced to 1,866 in spite of the 
fact that the number of employees on the railroads had 
increased from about 1,017,000 to about 1,880,000. The 
rate of decrease has fluctuated widely in many years, but 
the general tendency of fatalities has been downward. 
Casualties in which employees have been injured, how- 
ever, have increased over 1900. In that year 39,643 such 
casualties were reported, while in 1923, 148,146 were 
reported. The increase in the number of employees, 
which has almost doubled in the period under considera- 
tion, accounts for a part of this increase, but it is out of 
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proportion to the increase in number of employees, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that fatal casualties have de- 
creased. The peak years of injury casualties were 1917 
piece since which time the tendency has been down- 
ward. 


Railroad Labor Gaeta Declining 


Figures compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion through its bureau of statistics indicate that during 
the first three months of 1924 the railroads of the country 
made good on their promises to handle the same amount 
of traffic as in 1923 with fewer men and less costs. The 
labor bill of the class 1 railroads during the first quarter 
of this year was about $50,000.000 under the same period 
a year ago. 

During the early part of 1923, it is stated, the railroads 
had not entirely recovered from the effects of the shop- 
men’s strike and they were still spending money in large 
amounts to get their equipment in a high state of repair. 
The winter of 1923 also was exceptionally unfavorable for 
the handling of traffic. Both of these conditions were 
remedied in 1924. 

The opening of this year found the railroad equipment 
in better condition than for any corresponding period in 
the history of the railroads. The weather conditions also 
made it possible for many of the railroads to handle their 
business less expensively. A comparison of the number 
of employees of 179 roads and their compensation by 
months follows: 


CLASS I. STEAM ROoApDS 

Total 

‘Number of Compen- 

Month Employees sation 
Ma EC ie Us SMe creat soe shes 1,816,479 $255,447,764 
Arie sate eae caus x'e%> oor 1,843,652 245,874,117 
MUS cp 8 curd A ae ee eee 1,896,219 259,679,263 
J WERNER NR es oie sie wld chs alee os 1,933,929 259,127,789 
DRS Woo 0 OO ee 1,954,687 261,805,549" 
A TetiS Gee EGS ceisia isha Gs «chek 1,973,505 270,187,583 
Sénitembete ee aerct na banca 1,945,917 255,217,197 
OCtOb era olan hohe hatas eels 1,936,494 271,005,542 
INOven De ramet eerraiate cs ais0 = ofs)0 fcr 1,899,545 249 686,024 
December sce - Be pores cae tien hots, x 1,793,779 234,662,008 
Janus hyenie eames s sates os esters 1,749,927 239,550,251 
PeDEeuaryarr ent. Soe laa oe vice oe 1,753,289 230,915,026 
AWEigelay. ir A.cidec0.06 oo oe es: 1,760,268 241,406,659 


President Aishton’s Lump of Coal, 


On July 10, Mr. R. H. Aishton, president of the American Railway 
Association was presented with a “pound of coal,’ as noted in these 
columns, July 12. The event was a handsome testimonial arranged by 
the executive committee of the International Railway Fuel Association, 
to commomerate an address he delivered before the recent convention 
of that organization. The illustration shows the lump of coal suitably 
mounted on an ornamental wooden base - 
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News of the Railways and the Equipment Market 


Events of the Transportation Industry — Opinion and Comment — Railroad 


Finance 


Improvements and Betterments — 


Loading of Revenue Freight 
for the Week Ended 
June 28 


Loading of revenue freight for the 
week ended June 28, totaled 908,355 
cars, an increase of 4,655 over the week 
before, according to reports filed with 
the car service division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association. Compared 
with the corresponding week last year, 
this was a decrease of 113,116 cars, 
but an increase of 45,510 cars over the 
corresponding week in 1922, when the 
coal miners’ strike curtailed traffic. 

Loadings of grain and grain prod- 
ucts, coal, ore and miscellaneous freight 
for the week of June 28, showed in- 
creases over the week before, while 
live stock, coke, forest products and 
merchandise, including less than car- 
load lot freight, showed decreases. 

Loading of grain and grain prod- 
ucts totaled 38,408 cars, an increase of 
1,875 over the week before and an in- 
crease of 1,291 cars over the same week 
last year. Compared with the same 
week in 1922, it was a decrease of 
3,153 cars. In the western districts 
alone, 25,031 cars were loaded with 
grain and grain products, an increase 
of 159 cars over the corresponding week 
in 1923. 


Live stock loadings were 27,846, a 
decrease of 3,945 cars under the pre- 
ceding week, and a decrease of 2,352 
cars under the same week last year. 
Compared with the same week in 1922, 
it was a decrease of 486 cars. Live 
stock loading in the western districts 
for the week totaled 21,070 cars, 1,842 
cars under the corresponding week last 
year. 


Coal loadings amounted to 144,759 
cars, an increase of 3,952 cars over the 
preceding week and a decrease of 40,- 
565 cars under last year. Compared 
with the same period two years ago it 
was an increase of 50,490 cars. 

Loadings of merchandise and less 
than carload lot freight totaled 240,040 
ears, 635 cars under the week before and 
5,068 cars below the same week last 
year, and 6,585 cars below two years 
ago. 

Miscellaneous freight loadings 
amounted to 323,596 cars, an increase 
of 2,218 cars over the week before, 
a decrease of 25,295 cars under last year, 
and an increase of 8,676 cars compared 
with the same week in 1922. 


Forest products loadings totaled 67,- 
540 cars, 346 cars less than the week 
before and 11,757 cars under last year, 
but 5,822 cars above the same week in 
1922. 

Ore loadings were a total of 59,198 
cais. Compared with the week before 
this was an increase of 1,893 cars, but 
a decrease of 21,593 cars under last 
year, and 5,857 cars under two years 
ago. 

Coke loadings totaled 6,968 cars, a 
decrease of 357 cars under the preced- 
ing week, and 7,777 cars under the cor- 
responding week in 1923. Compared 
with the corresponding weck in 1922, 
this was a decrease of 3,397 cars. 

Compared by districts, increases over 
the week before in the total loading 
of all commodities were reported in all 
except the southern and northwestern 
districts, which showed decreascs. The 
Pocahontas nd :outhwestern districts 
were the only ones to report increases 
over the corresponding week two years 
ago except the Pocahontas, southern 
and northwestern districts. 


Nicaragua Redeems Its Railroads from 
New York Bankers. 


The New York banking firms of 
Brown Brothers & Co. and Seligman 
& Co. have received payment of the ob- 
ligation of the government of Nicaragua 
as a consequence of which the Pacific 
Railroad of Nicaragua, of which these 
houses held control as collateral, has 
again become the exclusive property of 
the republic. This marks the termina- 
tion of a contract signed in 1920 where- 
by Nicaragua undertook to pay back 
$1,750,000 to Brown Brothers & Co. 
and Seligman & Co., who held 51 per 
cent of the stock of the railroad, against 
advances previously made by them for 
the purpose of reforming Nicaragua’s 
currency. On the signing of the con- 


tract Nicaragua paid $300,000 in cash’ 


and gave treasury bills for the remain- 
ing $1,450,000, the last of which were 
taken up on July 5 last. On reversion 
of control of the Pacific Railroad of 
Nicaragua the following new board of 
directors has been organized: Toribio 
Tijerino, president; Virgilio Lacayo, 
vice president; Earl Bailie, secretary 
and treasurer; Lisandro Medina, Manu- 
el Zavala, Timoteo Saydel Vaca, 
Damaso Rivas, Jeremiah Jenks and 
Joseph K. Choate. 


— Among the Railway Supply People — onstruction: Items 
Equipment Purchases 


Pan American Railway Com- 
mittee Considers Inter- 
national Line 


The Pan American Railway Commit- 
tee, reorganized by the governing 
board of the Pan American Union in 
accordance with the terms of a resolu- 
tion adopted at the fifth international 
conference of American states, held in 
Santiago, Chile, in 1923, met for the 
first time at the Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C., Monday, July 7. 
The meeting was attended by Sr. Dn. 
Santiago Marin Vicuna, of Chile; Sr. 
Dn. Francisco P. de Hoyos, of Mexico; 
and Mr. Charles M. Pepper, of the 
United States. The director genera: 
of the Pan American Union, Dr. L. 
S. Rowe, was also present. 


The committee adopted a resolution 
expressing appreciation of the work 
accomplished by the original committee 
and of the efficient manner in which it 
had performed its labors. A resolution 
was also approved requesting the Pan 
American Union to obtain all the avail- 
able information from the governments 
of Latin America relative to railways 
in the respective countries, this infor- 
mation to be made the basis of a report 
to the committee at a meeting to be 
held in 1925, possibly at Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 


One of the first subjects that will 
receive the consideration of the com- 
mittee is that of the route of the rail- 
way that shall unite New York and 
Ruenos Aires, The original report of 
Intercontinental Railway Commission, 
created by the first international con- 
ference of American states, recom- 
mended that the line, after passing 
through Mexico and Central America, 
should traverse the western highlands 
of South America until it reached 
southern Peru where it should turn 
southeastward through Bolivia and 
Argentina. Within recent years, how- 
ever, considerable attention has been 
given to plans for a line passing east 
of the Andes and avoiding the moun- 
tainous regions. 


The route originally mapped out by 
the Pan American Railway Committee 
called for the construction of a line 
from New York to the Mexican border, 
through the republics of Mexico, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia and Argentina to Buenos 
Aires, with extensions from the main 
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line to those countries not in the direct 
path of the railway. Of this distance 
of approximately 10,116 miles, 6,696 
miles will have been built upon com- 
pletion of the section now under con- 
struction between Atocha and Villazon, 
in Bolivia, leaving 3,420 miles unfin- 
ished. The greatest gap in the system 
is in the region between Panama and 
Lake Titicaca, a boundary lake between 
Peru and Bolivia, where approximately 
2,820 miles yet remain to be built. This 
territory is very mountainous, making 
it extremely difficult to construct rail- 
ways, and it is for this reason that 
changes in the original route have been 
proposed. According to these projects, 
- which differ only in minor details, the 
railroad constructed over the new 
route would avoid the mountainous re- 
gion along the Pacific coast of South 
America, and traverse the interior pass- 
ing through western Brazil and enter- 
ing Bolivia on the northeast. 


Progress on Union Passenger Terminal, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Work is being rushed on Cleveland’s 
new union passenger station. Excava- 
tion has been carried across Prospect 
avenue and up to Champlain street in 
the down town area, and the wrecking 
of the buildings in the block facing 
the southwestern quadrangle of the 
public square has been completed. A 
large retaining wall is to be constructed 
along Ontario street south of public 
square which necessitates the excava- 
tion of approximately 225,000 yards of 
dirt, driving about 240,000 pounds of 
steel sheet piling, placing of some 6,000 
yards of concrete and about 500,000 
pounds of reinforced bars. The big 
wall will be about 500 feet long and 
20 to 40 feet high. Steam shovels are 
rapidly carrying the excavation up to 
the square. 


New Oil Fields Tributary to the Mof- 
fatt Tunnel. 


In connection with the construction 
of the Moffatt tunnel which the state 
of Colorado is now driving through 
the continental divide of the Rocky 
mountains, and which has been de- 
scribed in illustrated articles in the 
Railway Review, it is interesting to 
note that important oil fields are being 
opened in Moffatt and Rout counties. 
These localities will be made accessi- 
ble by the new tunnel. The initial dis- 
covery of oil was made on acreage of 
the Transcontinental Oil Co. in Mof- 
fatt county near the town of Craig, 
which is the western terminus of the 
Denver & Salt Lake. The Transconti- 
nental had acquired extensive acreage 
in the district as the result of a highly 
favorable report made by two of its 
geologists. There are a number of 
structures near the Hamilton Dome, 
as the locality is called, and there has 
been a scramble by the large oil com- 
panies for leases on acreage of these 
structures. Arrangements have al- 
ready been made for the laying of a 
pipe line to carry oil out of the dis- 
trict. The Moffatt tunnel will be used 
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by the Denver & Salt Lake R. R. which 
will pay rental to the state. The tun- 
nel will be over 6 miles long, and will 
replace 32 miles of the present line of 
the railroad. It will eliminate many 
bad curves and will lower the summit 
of the railroads operations by 2,432 feet. 
It will also eliminate all of the snow- 
sheds and the severe winter weather 
conditions of the higher altitudes of the 
continental divide. 


Origin of Railway Revenues 
Classified by Commodities 


The transportation of agricultural 
products furnished the class I railroads 
with 14.5 per cent of their operating 
revenues last year; transportation of 
animals and their products furnished 
the railroads with 5.3 per cent of their 
revenues; the products of mines 31.7 
per cent; the products of forests 9.1 
per cent; manufacturers and miscellan- 
eous freight 28.5 per cent, and mer- 
chandise and less than carload freight 
10.9 per cent. These figures have just 
been made public by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in a special re- 
port compiled by the bureau of statis- 
tics. 


Among the agricultural products, 
fresh fruits other than citrus fruits, 
furnished the roads with 2.6 per cent 
of the operating revenues, while wheat 
supplied 2 per cent. These percentages, 
however, are not indicative of higher 
rates on these products because the 
distances which fresh fruits and wheat 
are transported are longer than the 
average haul of other agricultural com- 
modities. 


Cattle and calves and hogs, which 
go to make up the greater part of live 
stock .shipments to packers, furnished 
the railroads with 1.2 per cent and 1 
per cent of their total revenues respec- 
tively. 

Transportation of anthracite coal 
furnished the railroads with 4.9 per 
cent of their revenues and bituminous 
coal 18.5 per cent. In the eastern dis- 
trict the transportation of bituminous 
coal furnished the roads with 23.3 per 
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cent of their revenues, in the southern 
district 27.8 per cent, in the western 
district only 8.2 per cent. 


Among the manufactures and mis- 
cellaneous freight, refined petroleum 
and its products furnished the roads 
with 4.5 per cent of their revenues, 
while the transportation of bar and 
sheet iron, structural iron and iron 
pipe furnished them with 3.4 per cent. 
Automobile and auto truck shipments 
supplied them with 3.1 per cent. 

The commision explains in the report 
that although its statistical require- 
ments of the railroads have not been 
extended to include the compilation of 
freight revenues per ton-mile by classes 
of commodities, nevertheless some 
roads have kept such a record for their 
own purpose for the calendar year 1923. 
These figures in this report therefore, 
are derived from returns made by such 
roads in each district and adjusted in 
accordance with the number of tons 
carried in each district, which figures 
all roads compile and file with the com- 
niission. 


In regard to the filing of complete 
revenue per ton-mile reports by the 
railroads showing commodity revenues 
per ton and per ton-mile, the commis- 
sion has said in this report: “It is 
practicable to compile such information 
and plans for obtaining it have have 
been worked out, but doubt as to 
whether this information is worth the 
added clerical cost so far prevented the 
Interstate Commerce Commission from 


issuing an order requiring such re- 
ports.” 
Mr. Buchanan Announces Another 


Boys’ Tour to Alaska. 


George E. Buchanan, a wealthy De- 
troit bachelor, whose hobby is assisting 
boys to make a trip to Alaska has an- 
nounced that in July, 1925, he will take 
100 of them to Alaska if that number, 
or less, qualify for the journey. In 
1923, Mr. Buchanan took 46 boys 
through the Canadian Pacific Rockies 
to Vancouver, Skagway, Lake Bennett, 
White Horse Rapids and Miles Canyon 
on the Yukon river and Lake Atlin, B. 


A Notable Piece of Railway Engineering is the Famous Hurricane Gulch Bridge, Cross- 


ing Hurricane Creek, North of Curry, on the Alaskan R, R. 


It is 384 Ft. in Arch Span 


and 300 Ft. Above the Creek Bed, 
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C., and the boys were enthusiastic about 
the attractions of North America’s 
“land of the midnight sun.” Mr. 
Buchanan’s plan is this: Each boy 
earns $125, thereby learning business 
methods and thrift; the boy’s parents 
advance $125, and Mr. Buchanan loans 
the boy $125, which he can pay back 
when he reaches manhood, or before, if 
he so desires. Each $125 returned is 
banked to help another boy see Alaska, 
a trip which Mr. Buchanan considers 
a liberal education. In Detroit the boys 
sell ash baskets, coal, coke, pencils, etc. 
Elsewhere they can earn their money 
in any legitimate way. The entire $375 
is placed in each boy’s hands and he 
buys his tickets, makes his reservations, 
buys $25 worth of New York drafts, has 
to identify himself at the banks in 
Alaska, and, in short, not only has a 
wonderful trip, but also get a great les- 
son in thrift and the rudiments of a 
sound business educaion. Any boy any- 
where who actually earns his one-third 
and whose parents advance another 
third, may qualify for the Alaska trip. 


Exposition of Inventions to be Held 
in December. 


An exposition of inventions will be 
held in the Engineering Societies Build- 
ing, New York City, December 8 to 
13, inclusive. The exposition will be 
handled through the inventors’ section 
of the American Institute of the city 
of New York and will play up ingenuity 
of the inventor and the part he has 
played in the progress of American in- 
dustrial life. The institute has had 
almost a century’s experience in ex- 
hibits and year after year has portrayed 
advancements in agriculture, commerce, 
manufacturers, science, etc. Arrange- 
ments for display of working models 
or actual devices can be arranged 
through the American Institute of the 
City of New York, 47 West 34th street, 
New York City, N \. 


Appellate Court Decides Against Penn- - 


sylvania Railroad Shopmen. 


The federal circuit court of appeals 
at Philadelphia, Pa., on July 14, dis- 
missed equity suits brought by System 
Federation 90 of Shop Craftsmen and 
the organization of clerks, against the 
Pennsylvania Railroad for the enforce- 
ment of wage increase and working 
condition decisions of the 
Labor Board, on the grounds that the 
charge of conspiracy made in the suits 
had not been proved against the car- 
rier. The suit of System Federation 90 
was for a claim of $15,000,000 back pay 
which, it asserted, was due under a de- 
cision of the Railroad Labor Board. 
The amount was said to be based on the 
difference between the scale fixed in the 
national agreement made by the rail- 
road administration during the war and 
the scale paid by the company after the 
railroads were returned to private own- 
ership. The appellate court’s action 
confirmed that of Judge Dickinson, who 
dismissed the suits in the federal dis- 
trict court several months ago on the 
ground that the courts had no jurisdic- 
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tion to enforce decisions of the Rail- 
road Labor Board. Contending that 
they were not seeking enforcement of 
the Railroad Labor Board’s decision, 
the organizations asserted they were 
basing their action on a charge that 
the company and its officers were in 
conspiracy to deprive them of their 
“civil and statutory rights” as defined 
in the Transportation act. The practical 
effect of the decision favorable to the 
employes’ organizations, however, 
would be to declare the Labor Board’s 
decree enforceable, the Court’s opinion 
stated: “This is an instance where 
the machinery which the congress set 
up did not work through to final de- 
cision, and resulted in no punishment, 
except that of public opinion directed 
against the company by the announce- 
ment of the labor board that the com- 
pany had refused to obey its rulings, 
which were favorable to the employees.” 
It is expected the shopmen will take 
the case to the United States supreme 
court. 


Automobile Parking Station in Connec- 
tion with Passenger Terminal. 


For the convenience of people who 
motor from various points in New Jer- 
sey to Philadelphia and desire to leave 
their cars in a safe, accessible place 
while they transact their business in the 
city, the Reading Company has opened 
an automobile parking station of the 
entrance to its new Camden terminal. 
A generous portion of the large termi- 
nal plaza is included in this parking 
space, and motorists will find it a safe 
and convenient place for parking their 
cars until they wish to return home. 
This parking space has been leased to 
responsible parties with the under- 
standing that patrons will receive re- 
liable service at reasonable rates. 


Shipments of Locomotives to Foreign 
Railways from American Builder. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works is 
shipping, this week, from its Eddystone 
plant, a consignment of locomotives for 
Karachi, India. The engines are being 
shipped assembled. They are consid- 
erably smaller than the standard type 
used in this country. They represent 
the first order received by the Baldwin 
company from the Bikaner state rail- 
way, and they will be used principally 
for hauling passenger cars throughout 
the state of Bikaner. The Baldwin 
works also will ship, early next month 
four locomotives to the port of Lou- 
renco Marquise, Portuguese East 
Africa, for use on the lines of the Por- 
tuguese East African railway. The 
machines will be shipped completely as- 
sembled, and soon after leaving the 
ship at the destination will be ready 
for use. During August 18 large loco- 
motives will leave the Eddystone plant 
for the National Railways of Mexico. 
Mexico long has been 2 customer of 
the Baldwin company, and many of its 
locomotives shipped years ago still are 
giving excellent service in the moun- 
tainous cCistricts in the western part 
of the country. The Mexican locomo- 
tives will be shipped completely erected 
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and probably will go forward on a ves- 
sel of the Ward line, which recently 


resumed service between Philadelphia . 


and Vera Cruz and other ports in 
Mexico. 


Revenue Car Loadings on Canadian 
Railroads. 


Car loadings in Canada during the 
week ended July 5 aggregated 49,153 
cars. The holiday on July 1 had a 
marked effect on the loading, the de- 
crease from the previous week being 
8,347 cars. All commodities recorded 
decreases except one, which showed 
heavier loading in the western division. 
The total for the corresponding week 
of 1923 was 48,595 cars. 


Railroads of Sao Paulo, Where Revolu- 
tion is Rife. 


Apropos of the revolution which is 
seriously threatening the city of Sao 
Paulo, in Brazil, the National Geo- 
graphic Society has issued a bulletin 
which contains among other informa- 
tion, the following comment on rail- 
roads in that locality: “Sao Paulo, the 
city, is the prosperous and beautiful 
capital of the richest of Brazil’s 20 
states. The city has half a million 
population. The railroad from Sao 
Paulo to Santos, the world’s foremost 
coffee port, is famous among engineers. 
There is a drop of 2,600 feet in seven 
miles over one section. Steel cables, 
stationary engines and_ especially 
equipped locomotives are required for 
the 35-mile run between the two cities. 
There are thirteen tunnels, but the 
trains emerge from each to disclose 
some strprising new panoramas of 
wooded mountain, valley of banana or 
coffee trees, torrential stream, or gorge 
of dizzy depth. The road is said to be 
one of the best paying in the world. 
Since the dividends are limited by law, 
its earnings have gone into sumptuous 
stations, fine rolling stock and perfected 
equipment until one visitor remarked 
that all remaining to be done was the 
gilding of the tops of the telegraph 
poles.” 


Condition of Locomotive Equipment on 
June 15. 


Class I railroads, on June 15, had 
6,911 locomotives in good repair and 
in storage in readiness for increased 
traffic, according to reports filed by the 
carriers with the car service division 
of the American Railway Association. 
This was an increase of 250 over the 
number reported in storage on June 1. 
At the same time reports showed 11,- 
453 locomotives in need of repair on 
June 15, or 17.8 per cent of the number 
on line. This was an increase of 578 
over the number reported on June 1, 
at which time there were 10,875 or 16.9 
per cent. Of the total number, 6,333 or 
9.8 per cent were in need of classified 
repairs, an increase of 234 over the num- 
ber in need of such repair on June 1. 
Locomotives in need of running re- 
pairs totaled 5,120, or eight per cent, on 
June 15, an increase of 344 compared 
with the number in need of such repair 
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on June Ist. During the first 15 days in 
June, 24,898 locomotives were repaired 
and turned out of the shops, compared 
with 28,361 during the last half of May. 


Sand House Column 


THE Woosties WoBBLE 


Members of the I. W. W., when they 
are in mob formation, are brave as 
lions and care little for life, providing 
it is the other fellow’s life. Some 
twenty of thirty of them, enroute to 
the harvest fields, hopped off the train 
on which they were riding as it stopped 
in a yard and endeavored to beat up 
three meek looking men who were 
bound for the same destination, but 
who did not have 1. W. W. cards. It 
was just a trifle unfortunate that the 
three meek-looking men were lumber- 
jacks from Canada. The I. W. W. 
casuality list after the fray, read like 
a German list during the late unpleas- 
antness around Verdun. 

ee ee 
THE Rocky Roap 

Out of sheer generosity, we won't 
mention the name of the town where 
this occurred. A man was arrested for 
driving his livver through the railway 
yards, over the ties and switches. It 
was at night, and the poor fellow, 
judging by the smoothness of the rid- 
ing thought he was on the town’s main 
street. 

* * * 


Sir Herspert HENVERGELD 


Sir Herbert Henvergeld has been ap- 
pointed assistant farm agent of the 
Illinois Central R. R. Together with 
Financial Ceunt Noble, he will circulate 
among Iowa farming con:munities to 
develop the dairy industry. This is 
believed to be the first timae titled per- 
sonages have ever accepted railway joh: 
in America. Both are of noble line- 
age and their ta‘nily trees are ones to 
be extremely proud of. Thev refused 
to give out any statement for publica- 
tion when interviewed, but it is be- 
lieved that they will be efficient in 
their new duties. Sir Herbert is a 
Holstein and Count Noble a Jersey. 
Both bulls. 

/ (aig 3 


Conventions and Meetings 


The Traffic Club of St. Louis will 
holds its annual outing at the Kirkwood 
Country Club, St. Louis, Mo., July 22 
The program includes golf, tennis, basc- 
ball, races, cards, dinner and dancing. 


-- The secretary Of the club is Sherman E. 


| 


: 


Wilson, 3015 Abner place, St. Louis; 
Mo. 
eet he 

The Transportation Club of Louis- 
ville held a joint noon-day luncheon 
meeting with the Kiwanis Club of 
Louisville, Ky., on July 16. The pro- 
gram included an address by J. H. 
McChord, assistant general counsel, 
Louisville & Nashville R. R., on “Two 
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Proposed Changes in Railroad Legis- 
lation.” 
* Ok Ok 

The Central Railway Club, Buffalo, 
N. Y., will hold its annual outing at 
Dold’s Grove, in the town of Wheat- 
field, North Tonawanda, N. Y., Satur- 
day, July 26. The program will include 
various recreative features, and athletic 
and field events. Members of the club 
will assemble at the Lehigh Valley 
passenger terminal in Buffalo, on Sat- 
urday, at 10:30 a. m., daylight saving 
time. 


Railway Literature 


The American Manganese Steel Co. 
has just finished the compilation and 
publication of a complete catalogue 
of manganese steel castings. The gen- 
eral catalogue covers the entire field 
so far as the diversified character of 
the industry permits. It is, however, 
only one of a series of nine which 
were issued simultaneously and are 
now ready for distribution. The others 
are specialized and cover materials and 
equipment for quarries, contractors, 
mines, and the brick and clay industry. 
There are two catalogues applying to 
each of the above named fields, com- 
piled by eliminating certain sections 
not revelant to the others. The series 
covers practically the entire range of 
production of manganese steel cast- 
ings, and contains a large and interest- 
ing amount of information and da‘a 
regarding the manufacture and appli- 
cation of manganese steel. Anyone 
or all of the numbers can be secured 
by those interested in the subject by 
addressing the general sales office at 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 

* * * 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, bureau of safety, has issued its 
summary of accident investigation re- 
ports, covering the period of January, 
February and March, 1924. 

x * # 

The Conveyors Corporation of 
America, 326 W. Madison street, Chi- 
cago, has published a new _ booklet 
describing the American cast iron stor- 
age tank, which is a sectional tank for 
the storage of all dry loose, bulky ma- 
terial, such as ashes, coal, sand gravel, 
etc. The booklet is illustrated with 
diagrams and half-tones of tanks in 
use. It contains table of weights, meas- 
ures and capacities. 


| Patents on Railway Devices 


Tssued by United States Patent Office, 
: July 8, 1924. 


Hand Brake, 1,500,099—Harley E. 
Anderson, Chicago, IIl., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to W. H. Miner, 
Inc., a Corporation of Delaware. 

Friction Shock-Absorbing Mechanism, 
1,500,102—Arild M. Brenne, Chicago, 
Ill, assignor, by mesne assignments, 
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to W. H. Miner, Inc., a Corporation 
of Delaware. 

Railway Car, 1,500,118—Charles J. EI- 
lis, Cincinnati, Ohio, assignor to The 
Cincinnati Car Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, a Corporation of Ohio. 

Friction Shock-Absorbing Mechanism, 
1,500,129—Stacy B. Haseltine, Chi- 
cago, Ill., assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to W. H. Miner, Inc., a Cor- 
poration of Delaware. 

Railroad Tie, 1,500,140—John E Mc- 
Mullen, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Rail Joint, 1,500,159—John E. McMul- 
len, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Antifriction Side Bearing, 1,500,145— 
John F. O’Connor, Chicago, IIll., as- 
signor, by mesne assignments, to 
W. H. Miner, Inc., a Corporation 
of Delaware. 

Coupler Yoke, 1,500,157—Ernest H. 
Schmidt, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
assignor, by mesne assignments, to 
National Malleable and Steel Cast- 
ings Company, Cleveland, Ohio, a 
Corporation of Ohio. 

Refrigerator-Car Construction, 1,500,- 
171—Lewis S. West, Rochester, 
Naw 

Switch-Rail Guard, 1,500,176 — Frank 
C. Anderson, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Car-Journal-Polishing Device, 1,500,198 
—Edward C. Morrison, Fayetteville, 
Neves 

Track Fastening, 1,500,203—Charles E. 


Price, Austen, W. Va. Filed June 
29, 1923. 
Brake Rigging for Railroad Cars, 


1,500,217—Harley E. Anderson, Chi- 
cago, Ill, assignor of one-half to 
William L. Kellogg, Chicago, III. 

Rail Anchor, 1,500,224—Charles Blake, 
Pontiac, Ill. Filed Nov. 14, 1923. 

Water Gauge, 1,500,294—Ernest Wood, 
Yorkton, Saskatchewan, Canada. 

Friction Shock-Absorbing Mechanism, 
1,500,146—John F. O’Connor Chi- 
cago Ill., assignor to mesne assign- 
ments, to W. H. Miner, Inc., a Cor- 
poration of Delaware. 

Friction Shock-Absorbing Mechanism, 
1,500,147—John F. O’Connor, Chic- 
ago, Ill., assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to W. H. Miner, Inc., a Cor- 
poration of Delaware. 

Friction Shock-Absorbing Mechanism, 
1,500,148—John F. O’Connor, Chi- 
cago, Ill., assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to W. H. Miner, Inc., a Cor- 
poration of Delaware. | 

Antifriction Bearing, © 1,500,149—John 
F. O’Connor, Chicago, IIl., assignor, 
by mesne assignments, to W. H. 
Miner, Inc., a Corporation of Dela- 
ware. 

Locomotive, 1,500,330—Sydney S. Mc- 


Intyre, Sedro Woolley, Wash. Filed 
@cterZ/, 92k 
Grease Cup, 1,500,404—Frank James 


Lozo, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Can- 
ada. 

Draft Attachment for Railway Cars, 
1,500,578—George Binet Dorey, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Canada, assignor to 
Enterprise Railway Equipment Com- 
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pany, Chicago, Ill., a Corporation of 
Illinois. 

Tachometer Drive, 1,500,579 — William 
G. Eager, Valdosta, Ga. 

Car-Vestibule Diaphragm, 1,500,591— 
Harry U. Morton, Chicago, Ill, as- 
signor to Morton Manufacturing 
Company, a Corporation of Illinois. 

Car-Unloading Device, 1,500,673—Fred- 
erick W. Cowie, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada. 

Power Reverse Gear, 1,500,685—Mon- 
tague H. Roberts, Englewood, N. J., 
assignor to Franklin Railway Supply 
Company, a Corporation of Delaware. 

Brake, 1,500,717—William Joseph Quinn’ 
Pottsville, Pa. Filed Aug. 23, 1923. 

Locomotive Driving Box, 1,500,720— 
Edward W. Rawdon Akron, Ohio. 


Railway Rail Construction, 1,500,911— 
Henry H. Whitaker, Titusville, Fla. 


Water Cooler for Locomotives, 1,500,- 
996—Reinhard Klingelhoffer, Werden- 
on-the-Ruhr, Germany, assignor to 
Fried. Krupp Aktiengesellschaft, Es- 
sen-on-the-Ruhr, Germany. 


[ New Roads and Projects | | 


Floridaw—Actual construction has 
been started at West Palm Beach, Fla., 
on the Florida Northern & Western 
R. R. The construction schedule now 
calls for the completion of the line 
in its entirety by Jan. 1, 1925. The 
railroad is a subsidiary of the Sea- 
board Air Line, and will be 205 miles 
in length and will cost $7,000,000. It 
will extend from Coleman, Fla., to 
West Palm Beach. 


Georgia.—Contract has been let by 
the Southern Railway to C. R. Willard 
& Son of Spartanburg, S. C., for grad- 
ing and concrete work on the new 
cut-off line to be built around the east 
side of the city of Spartanburg. The 
new line will eliminate a grade cross- 
ing on the Southern’s Columbia di- 
vision at Main street which the city 
of Spartanburg has for years wished 
to remove. The city has agreed to pay 
half of the cost of construction of 
the cut-off line, and at an election held 
recently, bonds to the amount of $250,- 
000 were voted for this purpose. 


Michigan.—_The Calumet & Hecla 
Consolidated Mining Co. has awarded 
the contract for the construction of a 
nine-mile railroad between the Ahmeek 
Mine and Ahmeek Stamp Mill on 
Torch Lake, Michigan, to J. A. Roberts 
Brothers, of Chicago. The cost is es- 
timated at close to $1,000,000. Grading 
will be started in two weeks and the 
completion of entire project is expect- 
ed late in the summer or fall of 1925. 
The railroad will serve Ahmeek and 
other Kearsage Lode properties of Cal- 
umet & Hecla consolidated. 


Oklahoma.—The Chicago Rock Island 
& Pacific Ry. has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority 
to build an extension of eight miles 
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to its line from Billings to Owens, of Education in the Trade and Indus- 


Okla. 


Wyoming.—The ‘Wyoming & Col- 
orado Short Line Railroad Co. has ap- 
plied for authority to construct and 
operate a line from Casper, Wyo., 
southwest to the state line between 
Colorado and Utah, a distance of 380 
miles. The applicant said the line 
would serve a region rich in agricultural 
possibilities and having oil, gas, iron 
deposits and coal. Part of the line 
would be constructed and part ac- 
quired from existing lines. 


Railway Supply Trade 


Mr. J. L. Vollintine has been made 
assistant manager of the Railway Un- 
derwriters 1413 Insurance Exchange 
building, Chicago. He has been con- 
nected with the association for the past 
ten years, actively engaged in the ad- 
justment of losses. During that time 
he has successfully and satisfactorily 
settled many of the more important 
railroad losses in the United States 
and Canada. Mr. Vollintine is 36 
years of age and graduated in civil 
engineering from the University of Ne- 
braska, in 1909. For several years 
thereafter he was employed in location, 
construction and valuation work for 
the Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. R. 

*# ok Ok 


Orders received by the General Elec- 
tric Co. for the six months ending 
June 30, total $144,707,887, Gerard 
Swope, president, has announced. This 
is a decrease of 12 per cent compared 
with the corresponding period in 1923, 
when orders totaled $164,263,755. Orders 
for April, May and June, 1924, totaled 
$71,219,984, a decrease of 15 per cent 
compared with the same three months 


of 1923. 
*x* * % 


The Industrial Works announce the 
opening of a new district office at 455 
Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia, in charge of Mr. J. M. Mc- 
Guire, District Sales Manager. Mr. 
McGuire has been with the Industrial 
Works for twenty years as construc- 
tion and erecting engineer. 


The Niles Tool Works Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio, has booked orders for a large 
number of special machines which will 
keep its foundry and machine shops 
busy during the next few months. 

x «Ok 

The Union Metal Products Company, 
Chicago, builders of car ends and car 
roofs, has acquired the plant of the 
Keith Railway Equipment Company, 
Hammond, Ind. The Keith interests 
will operate their tank car line as here- 
tofore. 

x * x 

Will H. Myers, formerly director of 
vocational training of the R. K. Le- 
Blond Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, 
has severed that connection to enter 
the service of the Ohio Department 


tries Division. 
k ok 
What is declared to be the largest 
order of automatic sub-station equip- 


q 


ment ever placed in the United States | 


has just been contracted for by the 
department of street railways of the 
city of Detroit, Mich., with the General 
Electric Co. The order calls for a 
total of ten 2,000-kilowatt and four 
1,000-kilowatt synchronous convertors, 
aggregating 24,000 kilowatts. All these 
proposed substations, which will great- 
ly increase the facilities for efficient 
service on Detroit’s street railway sys- 
tem, are being designed by Smith, 
Hinchman & Grylls, consulting en- 
gineers and architects of Detroit. Both 
semi-outdoor and indoor type substa- 
tions are to be used, but all of the 
transformers will be of the outdoor 
type. ~Delivery of the apparatus will 
be arranged to fit in with the building 
requirements of the city and will ex- 
tend to October, 1926. The capacity 
and location of these new substations 
has been selected to fit in with the pres- 
ent feeder system supplying the city 
railway lines. All the substations will 
operate for the present from a 24,000- 
volt, three-phase 60-cycle supply. 
oe ee 

The Bethlehem Steel Corporation are 
planning factory additions at the Spar- 
rows Point, Md., plant, estimated to 
cost $100,000. 

x * 

Harry J. Swanson has resigned as 
general sales manager of the Peerless 
Machine Co., Racine, Wis., which posi- 
tion he had held since 1922. Prior to 
his connection with the Peerless com- 
pany, he had been associated with the 
Detroit Machine Tool Co., Detroit, for 
six years, holding the position of vice 
president and general sales manager. 

% Pe 

North American Car Co., Chicago, 
has increased its capital stock from 
75,000 shares no par value stock to 
$125,000. 

* * * 

The American Bolt Corporation and 
the Hoopes & Townsend Steel Co. 
jointly have sold $750,000 7% per cent 
debenture bonds, dated June 1 and 
maturing in 1934, to bankers, who are 
offering the issue at 100 and accrued 
interest. Net earnings of the con- 
stituent companies of the American 
Bolt Corporation from 1917 to 1923, in- 
clusive, averaged more than $296,000, 
after deducting a loss of $295,000 in 
1921, and maintenance and_ repair 
charges of $576,000. Earnings of the 
companies controlled by the Hoopes 
& Townsend Company from 1916 to 
1920, inclusive, available for interest, 
Federal taxes, depreciation and divi- 
dends averaged $222,190 per year, not- 
withstanding a loss of $105,000 in 1921 
and 1922. 

x oe Ok 

In accordance with previous an- 

nouncement the consolidation of the 


Simplex Train Control Co., of Roches- — 


ter, N. Y., and the Stiegelmeyer Man- 
ufacturing Co., of Seymour, Ind., has 
taken place. The Simplex Co. has eight 
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different train control devices, all de- 
signed by Mr. A. L. Ruthven, who will 
be engineer for the new company. A 
factory will be erected at Seymour, 
Ind., for the purpose of manufacturing 
the various devices upon which the 
company controls the patents. 
x ok * 


E. H. Batchelder, Jr., suite 901, Lyt- 
ton building, 14 -East Jackson boule- 
vard, Chicago, has been appointed west- 
ern representative of the Standard Rail- 


way Fusee Corporation, Boonton, N. J. 
* * * 


William M. Ryan, formerly president 
of Ryan Car Co., has been elected 
president of Youngstown Steel Car Co., 


succeeding William Wilkoff, resigned.- 


Youngstown Company is operating at 
60 per cent, work having started on 
order for 500 box cars for New York 
Central. 


St BoE 
The Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion, Pittsburgh, soon will open a 


branch office in Los Angeles, Calif., 
the company having maintained branch 
selling offices in Seattle and San Fran- 
cisco for several years. Its trade in 
pipe on the coast has been steadily 
growing, and in order to meet increased 
demand, the company will place a man 
from the pipe department of the gen- 
eral offices at Pittsburgh in charge of 
the Los Angeles office. 
* * x 
The General Electric Co. announces 
that it will build a 5-story ofice build- 
ing and warehouse in Cincinnati. The 
building will cost about $500,000 and 
will be erected on a “L” shaped lot at 
Third street and Mulberry Alley. It is 
also reported that the company will 
spend a similar amount for a new plant 
at Detroit, Mich. 
x ok Ok 
The Illinois Steel Co. is to erect a 
one-story ladle repair shop, 69 ft. by 
276 ft., at the South Chicago works. 
k Ok Ok 
mieeburden Iron Co., Troy, N. Y., 
is offering an issue of $800,000 cumu- 
lative 8 per cent preferred stock at 
100 and accrued dividends, to yield 8 
per cent.” The Burden Iron Co. is a 
large manufacturer of wrought iron 
bars, staybolts and rivets, horseshoes 
and other products. The purpose of 
the present financing is to refund a 
portion of the company’s investment 
of over $1,000,000 in the new Hudson 
Valley Coke & Products Co. 


* * * 

The Dearborn Chemical Co. has 
moved its general offices in Chicago 
to 310 South Michigan Avenue. 

kk x 

J. H. Slawson, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Joliet 
Railway Supply Co., Chicago, has been 
appointed manager of the newly created 
brake beam department of the Chi- 
cago Malleable Casting Co., with head- 
quarters at 435 Railway Exchange 
building, Chicago. C. A. Benz, former- 
ly assistant general manager of the 
Joliet Railway Supply Co., has been 
appointed assistant manager of the 
brake beam department. The new de- 
partment has been created for the man- 
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ufacture of A. R. A. No. 2 and 2-plus 
brake beams and other railway de- 
vices. 

* * * 

Howard Bird, for several years gen- 
eral manager of the Canadian Pneu- 
matic Tool Co., Montreal, subsidiary 
of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 
has been transferred to the London 
subsidiary of the latter, the Consoli- 
dated Pneumatic Tool Co., as managing 
director and director of European sales 
of the parent company. He succeeds 
the late H. D. Megary and will have 
headquarters in London. D. M. Wes- 
brook was transferred from district 
sales manager of the Minneapolis 
branch to Montreal as general man- 
ager of the Canadian subsidiary, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Bird. 

eke 

The Hall Switch & Signal Company 
has moved its Chicago office to 1641 
Straus building, 310 South Michigan 
avenue. 

* * x 

The Western Electric Co., Haw- 
thorne, Ill., will occupy a new three- 
story building, 85 x 130 ft., to be erected 
at Seattle, Wash., tor a new factory 
branch and distributing plant, estim- 
ated to cost $150,000. 

Rees o& 

R. J. Younge has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the Canadian 
Car & Foundry Co., Ltd., succeeding 


D. R. Arnold, who has accepted a po- , 


sition with the Union Metal Products 
Co., Chicago. 

* * ok 

W. A. Cather, formerly in charge of 

advertising and sales promotion for the 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Cor- 
poration, has been made sales man- 
ager of the Barrett Haentjens Co., 
maker of centrifugal pumps. He will 
be located at the company’s plant in 
Hazelton, Pa. 

fry Wh ik 

Isaac H. Denton, president of Denton 

& Anderson Co., Cleveland, sales agent, 
and the Webb C. Wall Co., Cleveland, 
died July 15. He was 49 years old and 
was well known in the iron and steel 
and metal industries, the Denton com- 
pany being sales representative for the 
Ohio Seamless Tube Co., Shelby, O., 
the Winfield Electric Welding Machine 
Co., Warren, O., the Taylor Welder Co., 
Warren, O., the Morton Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago and the Jamestown Metal Desk 
Co., Jamestown, N. Y. Mr. Denton at 
one time served as secretary of the 
Cleveland Tool & Spike Co. He was 
a member of the American Iron and 
Steel institute and the Society of Au- 
tomotive Engineers. 

ko Ox 


“William Lee Kelly, president of the 
Kelly-Atkinson Construction Co. of 
Chicago, died July 13, in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Mr. Kelly was fifty-nine years 
old, having been born on his father’s 
farm near Waukegan, IIl., on February 
16, 1865. He early became interested 
in bridge. building and construction 
work and was nationally known as a 
railroad contractor. He played a promi- 
nent-part in the building of the Great 
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Northern and Northern Pacific and 
other western railroads. 

The company Mr. Kelly founded has 
many notable steel structures to its 
credit, perhaps the greatest achieve- 
ment being the erection of the Thebes 
Bridge over the Mississippi River. Dur- 
ing the war, Mr. Kelly organized and 
became president of the Mobile Ship- 
building Co. of Mobile, Alabama, which 
concern built and delivered both Ferris 
type wooden ships and steel vessels for 
the Shipping Board. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—The annual re- 
port of the Baltimore & Ohio, just is- 
sued, includes the following statement 
concerning additions and betterment 
during the year 1923: “During the year 
there was expended for additions and 
betterments to road the gross sum of 
$10,749,968, and after deducting the cost 
of renewals and retirements there was 
a net increase in the investment account 
of $6,704,906. Of the more important 
work undertaken during the year was 
the construction of a new grain elevator 
at Locust Point, Baltimore, Md., to re- 
place elevators “B” and “C” destroyed 
by fire caused by lightning on July 2, 
1922. The new elevator is of concreie 
construction throughout, of the most 
modern type and reflects the latest 
development in elevator construction 
and practice. The elevator will have 
an initial capacity of 3,800,000 bushels, 


and can be expanded indefinitely 
by the erection of additional stor- 
age units. The work house and 


and storage bins are set back 500 
feet from the water front, the grain be- 
ing handled between the elevator and 
wharves by six continuous be!ts having 
a capacity of 150,000 bushels per hour. 
Storage tracks for 500 cars will be pro- 
vided, and the grain will be delivered to 
the elevators by means of four car 
dumpers, each with a capacity of eight 
cars per hour. There will be a marine 
tower with a capacity of 4,000 bushels 
per hour for unloading grain received 
by water. A drying and cleaning plant 
with capacity of 40,000 bushels per hour 
is provided. Every part of the structure 
will be equipped with dust-collecting 
devices, and no efforts have been spared 
to insure fire prevention and safety in 
operation. Most satisfactory progress 
has been made in this work and it is ex- 
pected that the elevator will be ready 
for the reception of grain about August 
1, 1924. To meet the increasing de- 
mands for wharfage at Locust Point, 
pier 3 is under construction. This is a 
new pier and will be 1,000 feet long 
by 185 feet wide with a_ two-story 


superstructure. Pierce lO sisewaisc 
being extended, and pier 5 is be- 
ing remodeled and a_ storage shed 


erected thereon. To permit the more 
extended use of heavier power 187 
bridges were reconstructed and rein- 
forced during the year. To enable the 
company to discontinue the use of lines 
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of other carriers and to facilitate the 
movement of traffic, a new double track 
line is being constructed between Mill- 
vale and Etna, Pa., 2.16 miles 1n length, 
and its completion is anticipated in the 
latter part of 1924.” 


Canadian National.—The gross earn- 
ings of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways for the week ending July 7, 1924 
were $4,407,628, being a decrease of 
$305,826, as compared with the corre- 
sponding week of 1923. The gross 
earnings of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways from Jan. 1 to July 7, 1924, have 
been $119,270,186, being a decrease of 
$1,356,388, as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1923. 


Chicago & Alton.—This company 
has inaugurated train service on a new 
branch line extending to Hardin, IIl. 
This is in Calhoun county, heretofore 
the only county in Illinois without a 
railroad. 


Chicago Indianapolis & Louisville. — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized the Monon to issue $1,- 
000,000 of first and general mortgage 
gold bonds, and to pledge the same 
from time to time as collateral securi- 
ties for notes. 


Chicago Rock Island & Pacific.—An 
agreement has been consummated 
which will ultimately result in the pur- 
chase by the Rock Island, of the Keo- 
kuk & DesMoines Ry. The latter prop- 
erty, which comprises 185 miles of 
road, until last October, has been under 
lease to the Rock Island. At that 
time the Rock Island refused to renew 
the lease, and a temporary agreement 
on a monthly basis was arranged. It 
will be necessary to put the Keokuk & 
DesMoines through foreclosure pro- 
ceedings, after which the Rock Island 
will take over the property, paying the 
bondholders about $2,750,000 of 4 per 
cent readjustment bonds of the Chi- 
cago Rock Island & Pacific. The Rock 
Island has further agreed that it will 
refund to the bondholders any interest 
they lost since the regular payments 
on their bonds ceased. 


See also New Roads and Projects 
under Oklahoma. 


Cleveland & Pittsburgh.—A_ special 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh Railroad Co. 
has been called for August 12 for the 
purpose of authorizing issuance of 
bonds of the company in the amount 
of $11,775,000, over and above amount 
now outstanding, from time to time 
when and as the board shall describe 
their execution; also delivery of a mort- 
gage to secure these bonds and such 
additional bonds as may be authorized 
to be issued in the future, the total 
amount to be issued not to exceed 
$60,000,000. The meeting will also con- 
sider the increasing of the capital stock 
by an amount to be determined, but 
not to exceed $5,000,000, and to fix 
terms and provisions of such stock. 
The meeting is also called to authorize 
acquisition of the Youngstown Reven- 
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ue R. R. Co. and the property of the 
Pittsburgh, Ohio Valley & Cincinnati 
R. R. upon such terms as may be 
agreed upon The Cleveland & Pitts- 
burgh is leased to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


Florida East Coast.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has approved 
the application of the Florida East 
Coast R. R. to issue $1,875,000 of Flor- 
ida East Coast 5 per cent equipment 
trust certificates, series D, to be issued 
by the Bankers Trust Co. of New York, 
and to be dated July 1, 1924. They are 
to be sold at not less than 98%. 


Gulf Colorado & Santa Fe.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has an- 
nounced a tentative valuation, of $49,- 
029,300, as of June 30, 1916, on the 
property of the Gulf Colorado & Santa 
Fe Ry. 


International & Great Northern. — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has announced a tentative valuation of 
the International & Great Northern Ry. 
Co. of Texas, as of June 30, 1917, of 
$38,178,650. The carrier on date of 
valuation had outstanding $38,202,583 in 
stock, long-term debt and other in- 
debtedness, and its investment in road 
and equipment, including land, was 
stated at $40,328,287. 


Lehigh & New England.—This com- 
pany has been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to issue 
and sell $2,000,000 of general mortgage 
5 per cent gold bonds, series B, at 
100 per cent of par and accrued interest. 
Under the order the bonds may be 
sold from time to time up to December 
31 on the terms prescribed. The pro- 
ceeds will be used for corporate pur- 
poses. 


Louisiana & Arkansas.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has an- 
nounced a tentative valuation, as of 
June 30, 1917, on the property of the 
Louisiana & Arkansas Ry., of $7,528,- 
150. On the date of valuation the 
carrier had outstanding $5,000,000 of 
common stock and $4,364,000 of funded 
debt. Its investment in road and equip- 
ment, including land, was stated as 
$12,131,023 on its books. 


New Orleans Texas & Mexico.—This 
company has asked permission of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
issue $3,752,000 of first mortgage 5% 
per cent gold bonds. The issue, which 
is designated as series A, together with 
$981,000 of series B 5% per cent bonds, 
will be pledged in financing to reim- 
burse the carrier’s treasury for addi- 
tions and betterments. 


Pennsylvania.—See Cleveland & Pitts- 
burgh. 


Pere Marquette.—Reports in financial 
circles insist that the Van Sweringen in- 
terests have bought heavilv into the 
Pere Marquette. Referring to these 
reports, E. N. Brown, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Pere Mar- 
quette said, July 16, that the Van 
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Sweringen interests of Cleveland, who 
were reported to have acquired a large 
block of the road’s stock, had submitted 
no proposition to the executive com- 
mittee relative to a change in the com- 
pany’s affairs. Although the Van Swer- 
ingens are reported to hold 100,000 
shares of Pere Marquette stock,” he 
said, ‘‘we have not taken cognizance of 
their activities. Transfer books of the 
company show that they hold directly 
only one-third of this amount, roughly 
33,000 shares. Of course, additional 
shares may be held for them by bankers 
and brokers.” 


St.’ Louis-San Francisco. — The 
Kansas City Fort Scott & Memphis Ry. 
a subsidiary of the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to ac- 
quire the capital stock of the Kansas 
City Clinton & Springfield R. R. In 
the same application the St. Louis-San 
Francisco asked authority to lease the 
Kansas City Clinton & Springfield. 


Seaboard Air Line—See New Roads 
and Projects under Florida. 


Southern. — The Southern Railway 
has issued its pamphlet report for the 
year 1923. The income account shows 
a balance of $15,136,998 over fixed 
charges, compared with $8,823,796 in 
1922. The operating income is equiva- 
lent to 4.73 per cent on the investment. 
The gross revenue amounted to $150,- 
467,985, an increase of 17 per cent over 
the preceding year. The volume of rev- 
enue freight traffic, 8,123 million ton 
miles, an increase of 24.73 per cent 
over the 6,513 million ton miles in 
1922, aproximated the high record 
ton miles reached 
in 1920. Freight of every kind 
played a part in this expansion. All 
of the 70 classes into which the 
traffic is divided for statistical pur- 
poses showed increases except seven 
relatively unimportant items. With an 
increase of 24.73 per cent in ton miles 
(the revenue unit), the increase in 
freight train miles (the expense unit) 
was limited to 19.60 per cent. This was 
possible by reason of an increase of 
8.09 per cent in the average train load. 
The average revenue per ton mile was 
1.298 cents, a decline of 15.22 per cent 
from the average of 1921. 
operating expenses to gross earnings 
was 74.71 per cent, compared with 75.62 
per cent in 1922. The increase in op- 
erating expenses amounted to $15£,244,- 


125, of which no less than $10,708,460 is 


accounted for by larger expenditures 
for maintaining the property. The in- 
crease in transportation expenses was 
$3,895,645. Out of each dollar of rev-— 
enue 36.3Z cents was required for trans- 
portation expenses compared with 39.50 
cents in the preceding year, a decline 
of 8.05 per cent. With an increase of 
8.08 per cent in the average train load. 
load and in increase of 8.14 per cent in 
passengers carried per passenger train 
nile, the transportation expense per 
train mile was reduced 3.10 per cent. 
Following is from the income accounts: 
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Total railway operating revenue....... 
Total railway operating expenses..... 
Net revenue from railway operations..... 
Net railway operating income....... 


Gross income 


Net income 


For the benefit of Georgia peach 
growers who are depending on it for 
transportation to the markets of the 
east, the Southern Railway has estab- 
lished a new fast schedule cutting a 
full day out of the time required to 
move peaches from Georgia orchards 
to New York and other cities of the 
east. Under the new schedule which 
went into effect July 10, peaches re- 
ceived by the Southern in Atlanta up 
to 11 p. m., are put in the special train 
leaving Atlanta at 12:01 a. m, arriv- 
ing at Potomac yards, Va., at 1l p.m, 
the same day in ample time to make 
connection with the fast perishable 
trains from Potomac yards to New 
York and other markets. In order to 
get peaches into Atlanta in time to 
connect with the fast train to ithe 
east, the Southern has also established 
connecting trains leaving Fort Valley 
at 4 p. m., Columbus at 1:30 p. m., and 
Macon at 6:30 p. m., all due to arrive 
in Atlanta at 10:30 p. m. 


See also New Roads and Projects, 
under Georgia. 


Texas & Pacific—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized 
the Texas & Pacific to issue a note or 
notes in the aggregate of $4,400,000 
payable to the director general of rail- 
roads in respect of the funding of ad- 
ditions and betterments made in the 
period of federal control. The carrier 
was authorized to pledge $5,500,000 of 
refunding mortgage 
bonds as security for the notes. 


Virginian—The Virginian 
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has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to issue and 
sell $10,000,000 of first mortgage 5 per 
cent gold bonds and nominally to issue 
$3,133,000 of the same series. The road 
also asked authorit¥Y to guarantee an 
issue of $1,109,000 of first mortgage 5 
per cent 50-year gold bonds to be is- 
sued by the Virginian Terminal Rail- 
way Co. 


Weatherford Mineral Wells & North- 
western.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has announced a tentative 
valuation, as of June 30, 1916, on the 
property of the Weatherford Mineral 
Wells & Northwestern Ry. Co. of 
Texas, of $786,040. 


Yazoo & Mississippi Valley.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has an- 
nounced a tentative valuation of $38,- 
168,717, as of June 30, 1915; on= the 
property of the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley R. R. 


| Foreign Railways 


Bolivia.—Large amounts of construc- 
tion materials are soon to be purchased 
for the Atocha-Villazon Railway, all 
but the last section of which has now 
been completed. A section of the Yun- 
gas Railway has just been opened to 
traffic, making 59 kilometers completed. 
This railroad is being built by the 
government to extend from La Paz 
northeast to the Yungas region. It 
is planned to build motor roads through 


A Train of the Electric Montreux-Bernese Oberland Railway, Switzerland, Crossing the 
Viaduct of Gstaad, 


hhagen and Randers. 
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this territory as feeders for the rail- 
road. The government has ordered two 
locomotives from Germany and one 
from the United States and is reported 
negotiating for the placing of bonds 
amounting to 2,000,000 bolivianos for 
construction work on the Potosi-Sucre 
Railroad. This issue is a part of the 
10,000,000 boliviano internal loan al- 
ready authorized for the purpose. 


Denmark.—As an experiment, Danish 
railways have been operating third- 
class .sleeping cars between Copen- 
These have proven 
so satisfactory and profitable that third- 
class sleeping car service will be adopt- 
ed on all the main lines, including the 
Copenhagen-Esbjerg and the Copen- 


France.—Passenger and freight re- 
ceipts of the large French railroads for 
the period January 1 to April 21, show 
a total of 2,375,702,000 francs, an in- 
crease of 292,074,000 francs, over the 
same period in 1923. This substantial 
increase in the traffic returns is largely 
accounted for by the general increase 


in tariffs, which became effective on 
March 10. 


Italy—As the result of an arrange- 
ment made between the respective gov- 
ernments at Rome and Belgrade, Italy 
has again been granted the operation 
of the Antivari-Vibazar railway, with 
the right to extend the line as far as 
Rieka on the lake of Scutari, accord- 
ing to a report transmitted by United 
States consular officers. 


Mexico.—A group of American cap- 
italists are reported to be negotiating 
with the government of Mexico for 
the concession to construct a railroad 
between the cities of Durango and 
Mazatlan. One of the chief objects 
of this construction is said to make 
possible the exploitation of timber re- 
sources in this region at a much lower 
cost than is now possible. 


| Equipment end Structures | 


Locomotives. 


The Lehigh Valley R. R. is reported 
to be in the market for 20 locomotive 
tenders of 12,000 gals. capacity. 


The Montana Wyoming & Southern 
R. R. has placed an order with the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works for one 
Mikado type engine. 

The California Fruit Exchange has 
placed an order for one prairie type 


locomotive with the Baldwin Loconio- 
tive Works. 


Passenger Cars. 


The Missouri Pacific Railroad has 
placed an order for three gasoline mo- 
tor cars at a cost of $50,500 for branch 
line operation. 


Freight Cars. 


Swift & Co., Chicago, have placed an 
order with the Western Steel Car & 
Foundry Co. for 100 steel underframes. 
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The Cambria & Indiana R. R. is in- 
quiring for repairs on 200 hopper cars. 


The Missouri Pacific R. R. has placed 
an order with the American Car & 
Foundry Co. for the 500 refrigerator 
cars previously mentioned by Railway 
Review. 


The International Rys. of Central 
America have ordered 90 20-ton box 
cars from the Gregg Car Co. 


It is reported that Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago, will build in their own shops 100 
refrigerator cars. 


Deliveries have just commenced on 
the 12,000 freight-car bodies ordered by 
the Pennsylvania R. R. in March of 
this year. The schedule calls for de- 
livery of 100 cars per day by July 15, 
with a gradual increase in the number 
until all the cars have been placed in 
service for the fall traffic. The March 
frieght cars order included 3,000 all- 
steel. automobile cars, 8,000 all-steel box 
cars and 1,000 steel underframe stock 
cars. Trucks for the new equipment 
are being provided by the railroad com- 
pany. 

The Carnegie Steel Co, are making 
inquiries for 20 tank cars. 


The American Rolling Mills have 
placed an order with the Pressed Steel 
Car Co. for 6 gondola bodies. 


The San Antonio & Aransas Pass Ry. 
is making inquiries for from 50 to 100 
tank cars. 


Machinery and Tools. 


The Long Island R. R. has placed 
an order for six small hand power 
cranes. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. has placed 
an order for the two gantry cranes 
previously mentioned in these columns. 


The Lehigh Valley R. R. has revised 
its inquiry for a 30'ton gantry crane 
to one of 10-ton capacity. 


The Norfolk & Western R. R. has 
placed the following orders for machine 
tools, that were included in its list of 
7& items, as previously announced in 
the Railway Review: 8 Lehmann and 
Le Blond engine lathes, 3 Carleton 
radial drills, 1 driving wheel lathe and 
some Ryerson spring forming equip- 
ment. The bulk of this machinery is 
for Roanoke, Va. 


The Viriginian Ry. has placed an 
order for a car wheel boring machine. 


The Chicago Great Western has 
awarded a contract to the Conveyors’ 
Corporation of America for the instal- 
lation of a steam jet cinder conveyor 
in its power plant at Oelwein, Iowa. 


The American R. R. Co., Porto Rico, 
has placed an order with an unnamed 
builder for one 42-in. by 16 ft. engine 
lathe. : 


The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. has placed an order for an 18-in. 
engine lathe, floor grinder, pipe ma- 
chine and a 34-in. drill press, practically 
disposing of the list of requirements 
for Galesburg. 

The Pullman Car & Mfg. Co. has 
placed orders for a 32-in. heavy duty 
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shaper, 24-in. heavy duty shaper, two- 
spindle drill press, No. 3 universal mill- 
ing machine, horizontal boring mill and 
a hack saw. 

The following shops, etc., which are 
being planned or erected by the rail- 
ways named will require machinery and 
tools of various sorts. See “Buildings 
and Terminals” for details. 


Atlantic Coast Line roadway shops at 
Savannah, Ga. 

Grand Trunk Ry. shops, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Delaware Lackawanna & Western, 
roundhouse, Rochester, N. Y. 

Western Maryland Ry., shops at 
Bower, Pa. 

Western Pacific R. R., engine house 
and machine shop at Stockton, Cal. 

Louisville & Nashville R. R., machine 
and forge shop at Corbin, Ky. 

Pacific Fruit Express, car shops at 
Nampa, Ida. 


Buildings and Terminals. 


The St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. is 
contemplating the erection of a new 


passenger station at Sikeston, Mo. It ~ 


will be of hollow tile and stucco con- 
struction, 173 ft. by 42 ft. 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R. and 
the Mobile & Ohio R. R. will, accord- 
ing to a late report, erect a new union 
passenger station at Humboldt, Tenn. 


The Atlantic Coast Line Ry. is con- 
templating plans for the erection of 
a new roadway shop at Liberty and 
East Broad streets, Savannah, Ga. 


The warehouse of the Southern Ry. 
at Jacksonville, Fla., was damaged by 
fire recently. 


The Worthesn PBachic Railroad Cor; 
St. Paul) Minn., tas plans for a one- 
story steam-operated power plant, 190 
x 109 ft., at Brainerd, Minn., to cost 
more than $350,000 including equip- 
ment. H. E. Stevens is chief engineer. 


The Reading Company has awarded 
a contract to the Bentley-Morrison 
Corporation, Elizabeth, N. J., for the 
excavation and furnishing of all labor 
and materials necessary in the con- 
struction of concrete foundations, con- 
crete pits, and concrete pipe trenches 
at the company’s creosoting plant at 
Port Reading, N. J. 


The Atlantic Coast Line R. R., has 
awarded to the Roberts & Schaefer 
Co., Chicago, contract for the construc- 
tion of a 150-ton reinforced concrete 
electrically operated coaling plant at 
Fort Meyers, Fla. 


The Pacific Fruit Express Co. has 
signed an option for 102% acres of 
land at Nampa, Ida., adjoining Oregon 
Short Line property, where it plans con- 
structing a car shop to cost not less 


than $450,000. 


The Vancouver Terminal Grain 
Spillers has received a permit for the 
construction of a grain elevator. Han- 
dling equipment and plant will cost 
about $2,500,000. 

The Grand Trunk Ry. has awarded 
the contract for the $600,000 power- 
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house, roundhouse, engine terminal and 
shops at Battle Creek, Mich., to Bierd, 
Lydon & Grandpre, Chicago. 


The Delaware Lackawanna & West- 
ern R. R. has awarded the contract 
for the construction of a l-story round- 
house, 105 ft. by 400 ft., and yard ex- 
tensions and improvements at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., to. cost, $1,250,000, tome 
D. Hyde, Inc., New York. 


The Western Maryland Ry. plans 
rebuilding its locomotive repair shops 
and engine terminal at Bower, Pa., re- 
cently damaged by fire. 


Bids are being asked by the Western 
Pacific R. R. for an engine house to 
cost $70,000, and a machine shop to 
cost $40,000, to be erected at Stockton, 
Cal. The engineering department of 
the road is in charge of the improve- 
ment. 


The Michigan Terminal Warehouse 
Co., Detroit, Mich., has awarded to 
the local firm of Walbridge & Aldinger, 
contract for the erection of new ware- 
houses on Monyo road, which will cost 
$1,650,000. 

The Louisville & Nashville R. R. is 
taking bids for a machine and forge 
shop at Corbin, Ky., to be structural 
steel and brick. New equipment for 
this plant will shortly be inquired for. 


Tron and Steel. 


The Great Northern Ry. is making 
inquiries for 3,000 tons of tie plates 
and 106,000 track bolts. 


The Peoria & Eastern R. R. has 
awarded to the McClintic-Marshall 
Company, contract for 230 tons of struc- 
tural steel for bridge work. 


The Southern Ry. is expected to 
place an order for the 1200 tons of 
structural steel required for the new 
shops at Spartanburg, S. C., within a 
few days. 


The Wabash R. R. has placed an 
order with the American Bridge Co. for 
367 tons of steel to be used in grade 
crossing elimination work. 


The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific Ry. ~ 


has placed an order with McClintic- 
Marshall Co. for 100 tons of steel for 
a bridge at Blue Island, Ill. 

The Long Island R. R. is making in- 
quiries for 200 tons of structural steel 
for a building. 

The Norfolk & Western Ry. is in- 
quiring for 400 tons of structural steel 
for two bridges. 

The Louisville & Nashville R. R. is 
taking bids on 300 tons of structural 


steel for machine and forge shops at °* 


Corbin, Ky. 

The Imperial government railways, 
Japan, have opened bids on 10,000 tons 
of 60-lb. and 75-lb. rails, which it is 
expected, will be placed in this country. 

The Lenoir. Car Works, Lenom 
Tenn., is in the market for 500 tons 
of southern foundry iron for August 
delivery. 

The Louisville & Nashville R. R. has 
placed an order for 550 tons of south- 
ern pig iron. 

Oil tank inquiries in the hands of 
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Chicago builders call for 6,000 tons of 
steel. 


Car repair work to be done by the 
New York Central R. R., Baltimore 
& Ohio R. R., Pennsylvania R. R., and 
Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. R,, 
calls for 14,000 tons of steel. 


Bridges. 


The Southern Ry. Co. plans build- 
ing a truss bridge at Burnside, Ky., over 
the Cumberland river, to cost over 


$100,000. 


The Reading Company has awarded 
a contract to the Phoenixville Bridge 
Co., Phoenixville, Pa., for the furnish- 
ing and erection of the steel super- 
structure required for a bridge on the 
line of state highway route No. 140, 
west of Wyomissing, Pa. 


The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. is planning the construction of a 
new bridge at Blue Island, Ill. 


The Transit Commission of New 
York city has issued an order directing 
the elimination of the heavily traveled 
crossing on the Long Island R. R. at 
Broadway, Elmhurst, Long Island. 
Under the order the tracks will be ele- 
vated at an estimated cost of $520,000 
of which the railroad will pay half and 
the remainder will be borne equally 
by the state and city of New York. 
There is a small freight yard north of 
the main tracks and west of Broadway, 
with streets paralleling the railroad on 
both its North and South sides. This 
condition necessitates the construction 


of rather expensive retaining walls 
along both sides. 
Signals and Interlocking. 
The New York Central R. R. has 


ordered from the Hall Switch & Signal 
Co., for installation on lines east and 
west, 92 “Searchlight” light signals, 75 
universal marker lamps, 200 switch cir- 
cuit controllers, 4 motor semaphore 
signals, 176 relays; and for interlock- 
ing work at towers—125 tappet con- 
trollers, 20 locks, 31 floor pushes and 
123 time releases. All of the above will 
be installed by the railroad companies 
forces. 


The Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co., 
has ordered complete new locking for 
the Style “P4” electro-mechanical in- 
terlocking machine now installed at 
Parkton, N. C., together with the neces- 
sary mechanical and electric levers for 
additions and changes in the track 
layout at this location. This material 
is being furnished by the Union Switch 
& Signal Co., and the changes will be 
made on the ground by the railroad 
company’s forces. 


The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. has ordered from Hall 
Switch & Signal Co., 4 single unit type 
triangular light signals. This road has 
installed 66 Hall crossing lamps, and 
22 flasher relays. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. System is 
making extensive improvements at 
Trenton, N. J., and the re-location of 
certain of the switches and _ signals 
at their “DO” interlocking has neces- 
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sitated changing the locking in the 
“P3”  electro-mechanical interlocking 
machine at that point. The Pennsyl- 
vania has also ordered materials for 
changes at the electric interlocking 
plant installed at “CP” Tower, Alliance, 
Ohio. The materials for making these 
changes, together with additional switch 
movements, signals, etc., are being fur- 
nished by the Union Switch & Signal 
Co., and will be installed by the rail- 
road company’s signal construction 
forces. 


The New York Chicago.& St. Louis 
Ry. has placed an order with Hall 
Switch & Signal Company for 40 cross- 
ing lamps. 

The Grand Trunk Ry. has placed an 
order with the Hall Switch & Signal 
Co. for 20 crossing lamps and 5 flasher 
relays. 


The Lehigh & New England R. R. 
has placed an order with Hall Switch 
& Signal Co. for 2 sets of highway 
crossing flasher signals with operating 
signals. 


L_Personals _]| 


Executive 


The New York New Haven & Hart- 
ford R. R. announces that Edward G. 
Buckland, vice-president and general 
counsel, has been given additional juris- 
diction, to include law, finance, and cor- 
porate relations. Mr. Buckland will also 
perforin such executive duties as may 
from time to time be designated by the 
board of directors or the president, ana 
he will be assisted by a general counsel, 
who wiil relieve him of the detail work 
of the law department. In addition the 
jurisdiction of Arthur P. Russell, vice- 
president, has been extended to include 
real estate, taxes, valuation and public 
relations. In co-operation with Vice- 
President Buckland, Mr. Russell has 
been, since its inception, in immediate 
charge of the valuation work, and will 
handle it to the final valuation. 


Operating 


The Alaska R. R. announces the ap- 
pointment of E. Van Gundy as acting 
superintendent of transportation as 
successor to J. T. Cunningham, super- 
intendent to transportation. 


Traffic 


The Illinois Central R. R. announces 
the following changes in the traffic de- 
partment: R. F. W. Shearer to the 
position of traveling freight agent at 
Dallas, Texas, vice T. P. Overstreet, re- 
signed, and C. W. -Lamb, traveling 
freight agent, with headquarters at 
Houston, Texas, vice R. F. W: Shearer, 
promoted. 


A. E. Hobbs, who has been appointed 
assistant general traffic agent of the 
Union Pacific system, with headquar- 
ters in the Deseret News Building, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, entered railway serv- 
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ice with the Union Pacific in 1903, 
as a clerk in the local freight office in 
Ogden, Utah. In April of 1904, upon 
the consolidation of the local freight 
offices of the Union Pacific, Oregon 
Short Line and Southern Pacific com- 
panies, Mr. Hobbs assumed new re- 


A, E. 


Hobbs 


sponsibilities in the combined organ- 
ization. In February, 1909, he was 
transferred to the freight traffic de- 
partment of the Oregon Short Line R. 
R., at Salt Lake City. Since that time 
he has occupied various positions, in 
the line of regular promotion, in the 
general freight department and in the 
office of the general. agent, up to the 
time of his recent promotion. 


The Erie R. R. announces the follow- 
ing appointments in the ‘traffic de- 
partment: John W. Norton to be com- 
mercial agent at St. Louis, Mo., with 
offices in the Pierce building, and Chas. . 
Patton, general agent at Atlanta, Ga., 
with offices in the Palmer building. 


Engineering and Maintenance 


The Alaska R. R. announces the ap- 
pointment of J. E. Holmes as road- 
master, effective July 1, replacing C. 
G. Jones, resigned. Mr. Holmes will 
exercise supervision over all track from 
mile 381 to Fairbanks, and also over 
the Chatanika branch. 


The Texas & Pacific Ry. announces 
the following change in the engineer- 
ing department: The office of the cor- 
porate engineer to be abolished and 
the appointment of E. S. Pennebaker 
as principal assistant engineer, with 
headquarters at Dallas, Texas. 

R. A. Cook, who has been appointed 
chief engineer of the Chicago & Alton 
R. R., was born at Ronsdale, R. L., 
April 6, 1881, and is a graduate of 
Woonsocket High School, class of 1899, 
and of the Massachusetts School of 
Technology, class of 1903. He entered 
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railway service in the year 1903 as a 
rodman with the Chicago & Alton, 
and in May 1904 was promoted to the 
position of assistant engineer on main- 
tenance and engineering work. In 1909 
he was in charge of track elevation 
work and yard terminals, bridge and 
other construction work at Joliet and 
Chicago, Ill. From May, of 1913 to 
June 1, 1914, he served as assistant 
engineer in the chief engineer’s office, 
at which time he was promoted to 
valuation engineer. From this position 
he was promoted on June 1, 1924, to 
the position of chief engineer of the 
same road. 


Legal 


The New York New Haven & Hart- 
ford R. R. announces the following 
change in the legal department: Effec- 
tive-Aug. 1,Benjamin I. Spock, former- 
ly the general solicitor of the New 
Haven company, and for the last six 
years general counsel of the Chase Co. 
of Waterbury, Conn., will assume the 
duties of general counsel. Mr. Norman 
S. Buckingham, now assistant to Vice- 
President Buckland, will occupy a simi- 
lar position as assistant to the general 
counsel. 


Medical 


The Alaska R. R. announces the ap- 
pointment of Dr. J. H. Romig to the 
position of chief surgeon, as successor 
to Dr. J. B. Beeson. 


Mechanical 


The Alaska R. R. has announced the 
appointment of R. H. Hale to super- 
intendent of motive power. The office 
of master mechanic has been abolished. 


The Delaware Lackawanna & West- 
ern R. R. announces the appointment 
of P. Alquist as master car builder, with 
headquarters at Scranton, Pa. 


Purchases and Stores 


The Lehigh & New England R. R. 
announces the appointment of J. R. 
Bennington as purchasing agent, suc- 
ceeding E. R. Hughes, who has resigned 
to accept appointment as comptroller 
of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. 


Special 


The American Railway Association 
has announced the advancement of W. 
B. Kellett, freight claim agent, Fort 
Worth & Denver City Ry., as chairman 
of the freight claim division, succeeding 
John F. Horrigan, who died july 7, 
1924. C. H. Dietrich, freight claim 
agent, Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Ry., succeeds Mr. Kellett as first vice- 
chairman of the committee while the 
office of the second vice-chairman will 
be filled at the next regular meeting of 
the general committee. 


Emmett Gregg of Topeka, Kan., su- 
perintendent of the special service of 
the Santa Fe railroad, has been made 
chairman of the protective section of 
the American Railway association. He 
succeeds H. L. Denton of Baltimore, 


- 
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superintendent of police for the Balti- 
more & Ohio. W. W. Morrison of Wil- 
mington, N. C., superintendent of spe- 
cial police for the Atlantic Coast Line, 
was made first vice-chairman. Mr. 
Gregg was first vice-chairman and Mr. 
Morrison second vice-chairman. 


Obituary 


John F. Horrigan, freight claim agent 
of the Northern Pacific Ry., with head- 
quarters at St. Paul, Minn., and chair- 
man of the freight claim division of the 
American Railway Association, died in 
St. Paul, July 7, after an illness of one 
week. Mr. Horrigan was born August 
28, 1879, at Bismarck, N. D., and first 
entered railway service with the Minne- 
apolis St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie as 
a minor clerk in the freight traffic de- 
partment, where he served until No- 
vember 26, 1904, when he left to enter 
the service of the Northern Pacific Ry., 
as over short and damage clerk, under 
T. F. Hughes, freight claim agent. From 
February, 1905, to January, 1906, he 
served as wreck clerk under W. J. Hor- 
rigan, freight claim agent, and from 
January, 1905, to February, 1908, he was 
chief clerk for the same official. In 
February he was appointed assistant 
freight claim agent with headquarters 
at Tacoma, Wash., in which capacity 
he served until October, 1908, when he 
was promoted to freight claim agent, 
with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., 
under J. B. Baird, freight traffic man- 
ager. At that time the freight claim de- 
partment was placed under the law de- 
partment, and Mr. Horrigan continued 
on in the same capacity, serving later 
from 1918 to the time of his death as 
freight claim agent under D. F. Lyons, 
general solicitor. He served on various 
committees with the American Railway 
Association, among them acting as ap- 
peal arbitrator and chairman of the ap- 
peal committee, previous to his election 


John F, Herrigan 
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as first vice-chairman of the freight - 


claim division in 1923. He was elected 
chairman of the division at the last an- 
nual meeting held in New Orleans in 
April of this year. 


Major Bluford Wilson, receiver and 
president of the Chicago Peoria & St. 
Louis R. R. died in Springfield, IIL, 
July 15. Mr. Wilson was born in Galla- 
tin County, Illinois, November 30, 1841. 
He was a graduate of the University of 
Michigan, and entered railway service 
in 1869 as an attorney for the St. Louis 
& Southeastern R. R., now a part of 
the Louisville & Nashville R. R. system. 
He served later as genera! solicitor for 
the bondholders and receivers of the 
same road and later became general 
solicitor of the Louisville Evansville & 
St. Louis R. R., and then general solici- 
tor for receivers and counsel for the 
bondholders of the latter road during 
the period of its reorganization and 
sale to the Southern Ry. He acted as 
counsel for the receivers of the Peoria 
Decatur & Evansville R. R. Jackson- 
ville Southeastern Ry. and _ Illinois 
Southern Ry. and was general solicitor 
for the receivers of the Cairo & Vin- 
cennes Ry. (now part of the Cleveland 
Cincinnati Chicago & St. Louis Ry.), 
and for over 30 years had been in the 
service of the Chicago Peoria & St. 
Louis R. R. in the legal department 
and as a director, and later as president 
and receiver. He was also a director 
and counsel for the Litchfield & Marion 
R. R., and various other roads. 


Editorial Index.—The index to the 
contents of Vol. 74 of Railway Review, 
which includes issues of the six months 
from January to June, 1924, is ready 
for distribution and will be furnished 
to subscribers on request. Communi- 
cations should be addressed to Railway 
Review, 537 South Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 


Wanted—Hien gerade railway device 
salesman. Good position and oppor- 
tunity for advancement to the right 
party. Preference given to one with 
good acquaintance in the trade. In re- 


plying give age, experience and com- 


pensation. Position would require con- 


siderable traveling with headquarters 


in Chicago. Address Box 924, Railway 
Review, 537 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 


Wanted—A position as representative 
of Railway Supply house in States of 
New Mexico, Colorado or Arizona, ex- 
perienced in maintenance of way de- 
partment. Address Box EF, care Rail- 
way Review, 537 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, IIl. : 


Education—Write the Railway Edu- 
cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Free 
Special Bulletin. It tells how to in- 
crease your knowledge of practical 
railroad work and fit yourself for pro- 
motion. 
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war that an army is no 
better than 
tation facilities. 
ciple was early recognized 
in the world war. The 
problem of transportation 
has troubled military com- 
manders 
pre-historic man 
stones to hurl at his oppo- 


The constantly increasing 


and equipment, together 
with the powers of de- 
struction by the enemy, 


make transportation today 


tors in any major military 


tonnage requirement at the 


Beiiway Organizations zi thengiaited iSiaiee Army 


Under the National Defense Act the War Department is Evolving 
Detailed Plans for Organization and Mobilization in Event of Emergency 


‘By LirzuTenAnt A. 


W. PENCE 


Corps of Engineers, United States Army 


The following describes the part which railway units have 
in the detailed plans which the war department has prepared 
in the event of another war emergency. Profiting by the ex- 
perience of the world war, transportation is recognized as 
one of the most important elements of the national defense. 
The author describes the organization of railway troops in 
general, the arrangements for procurement of supplies and 
materials, the units which are assigned to construction, re- 
pair and maintenance shops, operation and maintenance of 
way. He explains the organization in the theater of war, 
and sets forth the requirements for individual applicants. 


It is a basic principle of 


its transpor- 
This prin- 


from the time 
carried 


nent until the present day. 


size of armies, the quantity 
and weight of their arms 


one of the principal fac- 


operation. 


United States transporta- 
tion in the world war in- 
volved an average travel of 
1,200 miles in the United 
States, 3,000 miles by 
water and 500 miles on 
foreign soil. The average 


port of debarkation used 


For the sake of the necessary perspective, Lieutenant Pence 


presents a review of the part played by railway troops in the 
world war. Further on in his article he covers in an inter- 
esting manner the subjects suggested above. Every railroad 
man should le prompted by professional pride, as well as 
good citizenhip, to support these comprehensive plans which 
the war department of the United States is evolving. The 
functioning of the railroads as transportation arteries in time 
of peace is not the only responsibility of the railroad man; 
but a decisive factor in the national defense is directly in his 
keeping. 


mately 101,000 short tons, 
40,400 of which were to be 
delivered at the railheads 
at the front and 60,600 of 
which were to be used en- 
route for such purposes as 
SUUSISTENCCS Ol Oe) ae 
troops, construction ma- 
terial, locomotive coal, etc. 
Due to the longer length of 
line, both at home and 1 
the theater of operations, 
it has been estimated that 
America’s achievement in 
rail transportation of sup- 
plies was ten times that of 
the British. 

ACTIVITIES PRIOR TO 

Woritp War 

Military railway  con- 
struction, operation, main- 
tenance and supply in the 
theater of operations are 
functions of the corps of 
engineers, in the United 
States army. Since by 
their nature these are war 
activities, little work be- 
yond general planning can 
be done in time of peace. 
No railway units existed in 
the regular army prior to 


as a basis of computing 


the world war. When the 


Mexican trouble occurred 
in 1916, the chief of en- 
gineers, then General W. M. Black, on the advice of the 
chairman of a joint committee from five national en- 
gineering societies, requested Mr. Samuel M. Felton, 


Copyright 1924, Harris & Hwing, 
Major General Harry Taylor, Chief of Engineers, United States Army. 


_ rail'transportation require- 
ments, was 50 pounds per 
day, per man in the American Expeditionary Force. For 
an army of slightly over 4,000,000 men which was planned 
in August of 1918, this meant a daily receipt of approxi- 
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president of the Chicago Great Western Railroad, to take 
charge of the work of organizing railway men and pro- 
curing materials for possible operations in Mexico. His 
capacity was that of a consulting engineer and adviser 
to the chief of engineers concerning railway matters. 
Actual hostilities did not of course come to pass, but 
through the activities of Mr. Felton and the active and 
hearty co-operation of the railroads of the country in 
preparing to furnish men, materials and equipment, there 
is little doubt that the situation would have been ade- 
quately met. 

The need of having an organized railway regiment in 
reserve for an emergency was keenly felt by the chief 
of engineers after the Mexican trouble subsided; and on 
February 3, 1917, two months before the declaration of 
war with Germany, he addressed letters to the presidents 
of the Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Chicago & 
Northwestern, the Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe, the [lli- 
nois Central, the Chicago Rock Island & Pacific, and the 
Chicago Great Western asking the co-operation of each in 
organizing one conipany of a six-company reserve rail- 
way regiment to be formed with headquarters at Chicago. 
The work of organizing the 3rd engineer regiment as a 
railway operating unit was commenced forthwith through 
voluntary enlistments ; and subsequently it became one of 
the three to be sent to the British front in response to 
their request on our entry into the world war. 

Immediately after our entry into the war, we received 
urgent requests from both the British and French for 
railway men and materials. In response we started at 
once to organize six regiments for the French front and 
three regiments for the British front. In the meantime 
a committee designated as the American Railway Com- 
mission was formed with the approval of the secretary 
of war with an engineer reserve officer, Major William 
Barclay Parsons, at the head, ‘Mr. W. A. Garett as the 
operating man, Mr. F. de St. Phalle as the mechanical 
man and Major W. J]. Wilgus as the railway maintenance 
of way and construction man. This committee was sent 
in uniform as representatives of the corps of engineers 
to inspect conditions on the French and English fronts an’ 
to make such recommendations as their experience and 
knowledge might suggest. 


THe Direcror GENERAL, MiLirary RAILWAYS 

The report of the American Railway Commission indi- 
cated to the chief of engineers that the railway problem 
was to be “one of the most vital ones connected with our 
military operations abroad.” He accordingly recommended 
on July 10, 1917, that he be authorized to establish under 
his jurisdiction an office of the director general of rail- 
ways to have charge of “the organization and despatch 
abroad of all railway forces, and the purchase of all rail- 
way material both for initial action and for the con- 
tinuous supply for operation.” This was approved by 
the secretary of war who, also at the recommendation of 
the chief of engineers, appointed Mr. Samuel M. Felton, 
director general of railways. Mr. Felton’s title was later 
changed to director general of military railways to avoid 
confusion with director general of railroads appointed in 
the United States Railroad Administration. From a 
strength on its first day of the director, one officer, three 
clerks and a messenger, the office continued to exnand 
with increasing demands for personnel and material until 
at the time of the armistice it consisted of 102 officers. 118 
enlisted men and 57 civilians. 

While this article deals primarily with organization, i* 
is desired to digress here for a moment to comment on 
the magnitude of the supply problem handled by the 
director general of military railways. Up to November 
11, 1918, purchases had been negotiated aggregating over 
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“the necessary units in this country. 
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% 
$612,000,000, including such items as 5,300 locomotives 
of all sizes, over 100,000 cars and over 800 locomotive 
cranes. This represented a tonnage of 3,930,349 tons, of 
which 1,043,776 tons actually reached France and 246,000 
tons more had lett the mills. ‘The director general of 
military railways, particularly in the first part of his work, — 
received valuable assistance from the purchasing organiza- 
tions of the Pennsylvania Railroad, Pressed Steel Car 
Company, etc. However, as the war progressed the bulk 
of the work of purchase was handled by the personnel in: 
the office of the director general of military railways itseif, 
Final orders were in all cases issued by the general engi- 
neer depot. 


ORGANIZATION OF TROOPS 


Ou October 7, 1917, General Pershing presented a pro- 
gram calling for approximately 37,000 railway troops in © 
the American Ixpeditionary Force in addition to the nine 
regiments already formed. He emphasized the necessity 
of sending these “service of the rear troops” in advance 
of the conivatant troops, if the latter were to be properly 
supplied. The office, director general of military rail- 
ways, immediately proceeded with the organization oi 
Officer material was 
carefully selected from those with requisite railway ex- 
perience, and railway men who had been drafted were 
located if possible and transferred to railway regiments. 
Despite many obstacles, the heavy strain on railway facili-_ 
ties in this country, and the leakage of drafted railway 
men into combatant organizations, railway units totaling — 
35,0U0 technical men reached the American Expeditionary 
Force in less than a year. In September, 1918, the 37,000 
railway men project presented by General Pershing was 
increased by Brig. Gen. W. W. Atterbury to a 159,000 
railway man project, in order to meet the American Expe-_ 
ditionary Force plans tor 4,000,000 men in France by 
July of 1919. At the time the armistice was signed 50 
railway units or 69,000 men had been sent overseas, and 
an actual strength of 14,000 men was in the process of 
organization in this country. Data on the organization — 
and personnel of these railway units were published cur- 
rently in the Railway Review from time to time. 


At the outset all personnel was organized by the direc-_ 
tor general of military railways in the engineer corps, 
with the exception of stevedore regiments which were. 
formed by the quartermaster corps. However, soon after 
General Pershing arrived in France he realized the 
necessity of centering the control of our transporta- 
tion service in one man having large experience in 
handling’commercial railroads at home. Accordingly the 
transportation corps was organized in the American Expe- 
ditionary Force and charged with the construction and 
operation of terminals at the ports of debarkation, the 
construction and operation of standard and 60 cm. gauge 
railways and the handling of all freight from the ships— 
to the front. Mr. W. W. Atterbury, operating vice-presi- 
dent cf the Pennsylvania Railroad, was commissioned a 
brigadier general and appointed director general of trans- 
portation, A. E. F. Subsequently due to the growth of 
the A, E. F., his functions were restricted to the opera- 
tion of the standard gauge railways and inland water-_ 
ways. 

At first railway units were transferred from the engi- 
neer corps to the transportation corps on reaching the 
A. E. F. Just prior to the armistice authority was ob- 
tained for the chief of engineers to organize directly in 
the transportation corps, units destined for service over-_ 
seas in that corps. These units included all railway or- 
ganizations with the exception of light railway and 
standard gauge construction regiments which remained 
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with the engineers. Stevedore battalions, previously trans- 
ferred from quartermaster to engineers, were now trans- 
ferred to the transportation corps. 

Light railways were at first directed by the manager of 
light railways, General Langfitt, under the director general 
of transportation. In March, 1918, the division of lizhi 
railways and roads, and the transportation division became 
separate divisions under the office of the chief of utilities, 
service of supply. Col. A. T. Perkins became manager of 
light railways under General Edgar Jadwin who was in 
charge of the division. Col. Perkins remained in charge 
of light railways until after the armistice. On July 11, 
1918, the office of the chief of utilities was dissolved and 
the division of light railways and roads came directly 
under the chief engineer, A. E. F. On May, 1918, the 
policy was adopted of assigning certain light railway 
troops to the chief engineers of the field armies, and this 
was continued throughout the remainder of the war. 
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the planned war strength of each component in time of 
peace. The plan of the war department is to assign of- 
ficers and key enlisted men to their war units in time of 
peace so that when the emergency arises they can be used 
as a frame work on which to begin the organization of the 
war army recruited by voluntary enlistment and the draft. 
In this scheme of things the requirements for railway 
operations are fully cared for. 

_Army plans divide the country into nine districts called 
corps areas. Corps area commanders are directly charged 
with the organization and training of all troops in their 
corps areas. On the staff of the corps area commander 
is the corps area engineer who receives technical advice 
and instructions from the chief of engineers, atid whose 
duty it is to advise the corps area commander on the tech- 
nical organization, equipment and training of all engineer 
troops, including the railway troops. In the same way 
the chief of engineers advises the secretary of war and 


‘THE ARMISTICE — Ses 


The story of our railroad 
operations in France and 
the tremendous task accom- 
plished in spite of all odds 
is written indelibly in the 
memory of those engaged. 
It is hoped that some day 
a complete and authentic 
history will be written to 
fully record the magnitude 
of our railroad accomplish- 


ment. Such is beyond the 
scope of this article. On 
November 11, 1918, the 


military struggle ended and 
the return of our forces 
from the Rhine, in 1922 
marked the demobilization 
of the last railway troops. 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The lessons of the world 
war are not forgotten in 
the present plans of the 
war department. Acting 
under the instructions from 
congress contained in the 
national defense act of 
1920, the war department 
is preparing plans for or- 
ganization and mobilization 


the war department gen- 
eral staff. Each corps area 
commander is therefore 


directly responsible for the 
railway troops in his corps 
area and at the same time 
the chief of engineers has 
supervision over their tech- 
nical organization, training 
and equipment. 
PROCUREMENT OF SUPPLIES 
AND MATERIALS 
Procurement of railway 
supplies and materials will 
be carried on by the supply 
division, office, chief of en- 
gineers, Washington, D. C., 
under the supervision of 
the assistant secretary of 
war who is charged with 
co-ordinating all procure- 
ment in the war depart- 
ment. Actual procurement 
is decentralized under the 
control of the supply divi- 
sion, office, chief of en- 
gineers into six procure- 
ment districts having head- 
quarters in the following 
cihésc) > Buttalo= AN ee: 
New York,-N.. Y.= Phila= 
delphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, 


in event of another emer- 
gency. The army of the 


Colonel 


_ United States is made up of 


} 


three components in time of peace, national guard, organ- 
ized reserves, and regular army. The national guard 1s 
supported both by states and federal funds, and is subject 
to call to active service from the governor of the state to 
which it pertains, and in addition is subject to call by. con- 
gress for a major emergency. The organized reserves are 


supported by federal funds alone and can be called into 


service only by act of congress, except for training. Entry 
into the national guard or organized reserves in time of 
| peace is purely voluntary. The regular army is supported 
_by federal funds alone. In time of peace it maintains 
_ permanent forts and garrisons for immediate defense. It 


is subject to call for minor emergencies, and is charged 
_ with the training of the national guard and organized re- 


serves. 

In time of war the three components lose their identity 
and all become the army of the United States. For obvi- 
ous reasons it is impracticable to fully organize and equip 


Nie L. 


Passe" Chicdoa, elie San 
Francisco, Calif. 

In the supply division, 
office, chief of engineers, are units corresponding to each 
class of supplies used by the engineers, such as railway, 
drafting, lumber, demolition, etc.; and in each district 
are corresponding units, the strength of each proportional 
to the probable average volume of material to be handled 
in the district, and each capable of expansion to meet an 
emergency. 

It must be remembered that the world war was a war of 
a special character for the United States. It was fought 
3,000 miles from home, requiring us to bring large quanti- 
ties of railway equipment specially procured to meet that 
emergency. A war fought in this country would find the 
bulk of the railway equipment already on the ground, and 
no such need for new procurement would arise. On the 
other hand, there might be a tremendous demand for some 
other type of equipment, such as construction material. 
For that reason it has been considered wise to plan an 
organization capable of expansion in any direction, so that 
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when the emergency develops, the organization can be 
moulded to care for the special situation it presents. 

The procurement section of the supply division, and 
the headquarters of the procurement districts in_ the 
six cities will be composed largely of reserve officers. 
These organizations are now being formed. Officers are 
being selected, assigned and acquainted with the general 
scheme and their prospective duties. Plans are also going 
forward to make industrial surveys of each district, and 
to request from the assistant secretary of war the use 
of certain industrial plants in each district, so that in an 
emergency no time will be lost in knowing where to place 
orders, or in interference with the procurement plans of 
other branches of the army. Engineer reserve officers in- 
terested in an assignment to procurement work in time of 
war should apply to the office, chief of engineers, United 
States army, Washington, D. C., for further information. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Railway construction will be carried on principally by 
engineer general service regiments, each consisting of a 
headquarters and service company, and two battalions of 
three companies of 160 enlisted men each (total enlisted 
strength 1150 men). All general service regiments are 
trained in general engineering duties and may be adapted 


TABLE IL.—ENGINEER RAILWAY 


ADOPTED FROM WAR Dept. T. oF O., 


Military rank and recommended 
technical qualification, 


Battalion Headquarters 
and Hq. & Service Platoon 
Maintenance of Way 
Equipment Company 


Company 


Operating Company 


Maintenance of 


Total 


Major: 
Division Superintendent 
Captains as follows: 
Engineer Maintenance of Way........... 1 
Division Superintendent of Motive Power | 
Supply Officer 
Trainmaster 
Total 
Captains or 1st Lieutenants as follows: 
Adjutant 
Assistant Division Superintendent........ 1 
Signal Engineer and Chief Dispatcher... 1 
Total 3 
First Lieutenants as follows: 
Bridges, Buildings, Water § 
Mechanical Engineers 
Relief Agent 
Road Foreman of shngines,; 7: en. skein ck 1 
Track Supervisor 
Yardmaster 
Total 
Second Lieutenants as follows: 
Miscellaneous 
Total 
Total Commissioned 
Master Sergeants as follows: 
Assistant! Chief Dispatehensrs.. «ne eee 1 
Roundhouse Foreman 
Wrecking Foreman (for assignment of 
wrecking Sect. -M. of) BH; (Coss «icles. 1 1 
EOC bi peas tata tative eepeeon sin, Stee oe cere TET 3 0 0 0 3 
Technical Sergeants as follows: 
Assistant Yardmaster (for assignment to 
companies) 
Bridge Foreman (for assignment to com- 
panies) 
Car Repair 
companies) 
Persounel 
Sergeant Major 
Supply 
Track Foreman 
Total” .ohstgeelks ais sie el Makara Satan itches whet If 0 0 0 
First Sergeants as follows: 
General railroad experience with military 
training 
Total 
Staff Sergeants as follows: 
Assistant Road Foreman of Engines..... 1 
Assistant Yardmaster 
Dispatchers tS. eo eee ee en een cre 2 
Foreman 
Inspector 
Master Blacksmith 
Master Carpenter 
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BATTALION—CONSOLIDATED TABLE 


to any engineering work except those highly specialized, 
such as map reproduction, railway operation or operation 
of large machine shops. They are given sufficient in- 
fantry training to insure their cohesion, mobility, morale, 
discipline and self-protection against partisans, but it is 
not expected that they will be employed in combat except 
in the face of imminent disaster. They are supplied with 
general construction equipment which they carry with 
them at all times; and a reserve of equipment for special 
work such as railway construction is kept in depots sub- 
ject to their requisition. In addition to the general service 
regiments, plans provide for auxiliary engineer battalions 
of 1037 enlisted men each, to form a reservoir for the re- 
enforcement of all engineer troops whenever engaged on 
a task from which their strength is insufficient. 


CENTRAL SHOPS 
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Central railway erection repair and maintenance shops — 


will be operated by engineer depot and shop companies 
consisting of four officers and 160 enlisted men each. It 
is intended that these units be formed of men trained in 


shop operations, that they be equipped with a few sets of. 


standard engineer tools together with sufficient motor 
transportation to carry their own baggage, and that thea 


OF WAR ORGANIZATION 


No. 563 W. Dec. 15, 1921. 


Military rank and recommended 
technical qualification, 


Battalion Headquarters 
and Hq. & Service Platoon 
Maintenance of Way 
Equipment Company 
Operating Company 


Company 
Maintenance of 


Total 


Staff Sergeants (Continued): 
Miscellaneous 
Station. -ASent:. 2 sic emterelcie : caeae ae 
Traveling Foreman 

Total 

Sergeants as follows: 
Airbrake Expert 
Blacksmith 
Boilermaker 
Carpenters 
Conductors 
Electrician 
Foremen 
Line Foreman 
Machinist 
IMA SON Massseio stress Miers 
Mechanic 
Mess 
Miscellaneous 
Personnel 
Station Agents 
Structural lronworker 
Supply 
Telegrapher 
Traveling Foreman 
Wrecker 

TOtal A: G.xatce Monereelasceait a eat ae 5 
Corporals as follows: 
Airbrake Man 
Boilermaker 
Blacksmith 
Bugler 
Car Inspectors 
Carpenter 
ConGuctors or. ish t can eee oh eee 
Crew Dispatcher 
Dispatcher 
Electrician 
Lineman 
Machinist 
Mail 
Mason 
Mechante viii. ct ae ton oe ee eee 
Miscellaneous 
Painters. sista dete tac ce ee ee 
Repairers, Signal 
Section Hand Foreman 
Station Agents 
Structural Tronworker 
Telegrapher 
Towerman 
Wreckers 
Total 
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be sent to occupy and operate shops already erected or to 
be erected for their occupancy. The organization table 
provides a rounded-out organization of blacksmiths, car- 
penters, boilermakers, machinists, electricians, foundry- 
men, etc., so that the organization can be adapted to nt 
‘any situation to which they may be assigned. Once as- 
signed to a particular job the organization will be modified 
to meet the situation at hand. 


OrFERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Railway operation and maintenance is carried on by 
engineer railway battalions each consisting of a head- 
quarters and service platoon of 80 enlisted men, a main- 
tenance of way company, a maintenance of equipment 
company and an operating company, each of 160 enlisted 
men. Table I gives the details of organization and notes 
on the qualifications and pay of the various personnel. 
, Railway battalions are organized on the principle that each 
can take over, operate and maintain one railway operating 
) division. The organization of personnel shown on the 
table was designed along lines similar to those used in 
average civilian railway practice, and is intended for use 

principally as a basis for organizing and training units 
and for initial operation. Such initial grouping should not 
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in any way interfere with the subsequent utilization of 
personnel where most needed in the railway division. By 
mutual transfer and assignment any one of the three ac- 
tivities can be provided with increased or decreased per- 
sonnel to meet the needs of special situations. The co- 
operation and advice of the railroads of the country was 
solicited by the war department in planning these bat- 
talions. Based upon their recommendations it was decided 
to raise all railway battalions in the organized reserves 
and to assign to each of the larger railroads and systems 
one or more battalions, which would be raised froin per- 
sonnel pertaining to that railroad. The name of the par- 
ent railroad is made a part of the designation of the rail- 
way battalion. Actual organization is still in the nebulous 
state and changes are taking place daily. Table II shows 
a tentative assignment of battalions to railroads, the corps 
area charged with organizing the battalion and the names 
of commanding officers assigned. 


OBLIGATIONS OF INDIVIDUALS IN THE RESERVES 


Reserves officers and enlisted men cannot be called to 
duty for a minor disturbance. Only in the event of a 
major national emergency expressly so declared by con- 
gress, such as a war with toreign country, can they be re- 


TABLE I—ENGINEER RAILWAY BATTALION—CONSOLIDATED TABLE OF WAR ORGANIZATION 
ADOPTER FROM War Dept. T. or O., No. 563 W. Dec. 15, 1921. 
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1. The following table gives monthly basic pay and allowances 


of the following: 
Commissioned officers assuming: No dependents; not supplied with 
quarters; previous service less than 3 years; first appointed in 
a grade above 2nd Lieutenant (except for officers in that grade). 
Pay increases with number of dependents and length of service. 


Enlisted men assuming: No previous service; supplied with 
clothing, equipment, rations, quarters, heat and light in kind. 
Pay increases with length of service. 
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quired to serve, except that they may be called for training 
not to exceed fifteen days in any one calendar year. This 
period may be extended with the consent of the individual. 
It has been the policy of the war department not to call 
any one to active duty for training without his consent. 
Since the personnel is drawn from the railroads, it is as- 
sumed little technical training is necessary and none has 
been provided. Individuals may, 1f they desire, take cer- 
tain correspondence courses in military subjects which the 
war department is conducting. They may also attend tlic 
two weeks summer training camps held in their respective 
corps areas for reserve officers and enlisted men. Reserve 
officers and etlisted men attending these camps receive 
the same pay and allowances as do the corresponding 
grades and ratings in the regular army. 

The personnel for railway battalions at the present 
time is being drawi largely from those now on the rail- 
roads who served in the world war. Previous military 
service, while desirable is not essential, and the war de- 
partment desires the active co-operation of all experienced 
railway men. Those who have previously held commis- 
sions in the world war are eligible to an officers reserve 
corps commission in the same grade, provided they apply 
prior to November 11, 1924 (note the extension of one 
year) and pass the physical examination. Applicants who 
have not had previous world war commissions will be 
examined physically and professionally and appointed in 
appropriate grades. As stated above, previous military 


TABLE II.—TENTATIVE DATA ON 


Battalion Corps > 
Railroad No. Headquarters Area Commanding Officer _ 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 612 nas 7th Major Merle V. Holmes E 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 608 Amarillo, Texas 8th Major James F. Anton 
Atlantic Coast Line 595 Wilmington, N. C. 4th — 
Baltimore & Ohio 494 Baltimore, Md. 3rd = a. 
Baltimore & Ohio 503 Akron, Ohio Sth —_— - 
Boston & Maine 592 Boston, Mass. Ist Major Samuel P. Coffin @ 
Chesapeake & Ohio 568 Richmond, Va. 3rd Capt. Ray W. Freemen 
Chicago & North Western 507 Chicago, III. 6th Major Bernard M. Lockard 1 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 609 Chicago, II. 6th Major Thomas P. Horton 
Chicago Great Western; Chicago & 4 
Eastern Illinois; Michigan Central 506 Chicago, IIl. 6th — 4 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 596 Chicago, Ill. 6th . -- E 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 508 — 7th Capt. A. P. Haggard 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha 611 — 7th Major August E. Anderson ; 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis 598 Indianapolis, Ind. 5th — ; 
Erie R. R.; Delaware, Lackawanna = 
& Western 49] Hoboken, N. J. 2nd Ist Lt. James F. McDonagh, Jr. 
Illinois Central 505: Chicago, Ill. 6th — 
Illinois Central 593 Memphis, Tenn. 4th — 
Lehigh Valley; Central R. R. of New 
Jersey 553 Jersey City, N. J. 2nd — 
Louisville & Nashville 496 Chattanooga, Tenn. 4th = 
Louisville & Nashville 597 Louisville, Ky. 5th Major David P. Banks 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 606 Dallas, Texas 8th Major Fred M. Thomson 
Missouri Pacific 613 oo 7th — 
New York Central 489 New York City 2nd Major Miles Bronson 
New York Central 490 Buffalo, N. Y. 2nd Major Charles H. Calkins 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 591 Boston, Mass. 1st —_— 
Northern Pacific 615 : — 7th — 
Northern Pacific 620 — 9th -- 
Pennsylvania 492 Philadelphia, Pa. 3rd Major Harry W. Anderson 
Pennsylvania 493 Pittsburgh, Pa. 3rd Major Edward B. Whitman 
Pennsylvania 599 Columbus, Ohio Sth — 
po ae ie 594 Adlania; (Gas 4th —— 
Southern Pacific 607 Houston, Texas 8th j Mi 
Southern Pacific 617 — Oth stg © Je ese 
Southern Pacific 618 — 9th — 
Union Pacific 614 —s 7th Bik 
Union Pacific 619 a 9th RE 
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experience or knowledge is not essential for appointment — 
for officers to be assigned to railway battalions. Cem- 
missions and terms of enlistment are for a period of fiye 
years. Thosé interested should apply either to the com- 
manding officer of the railroad battalion on their own 
road or to the nearest corps area headquarters. 


Rattway SECTION, OFFICE, CHIEF OF ENGINEER 


- 


In time of war there will be set up in the military di- 
vision office, chief of engineers, a railway section, the head 
of which will be an adviser to the chief of engineers on 
all railway matters, particularly those having to do with 
the technical organization, training and equipment of rail- 
way troops. He will also be prepared to advise the sup 
ply division on such questions concerning the procuremen 
of railway equipment ordered by the commanding general _ 
in the theatre of operations as may be referred to hi 
Under normal procedure, however, the procurement and — 
supply of ali material will be based on approved equipmen 
tables and on requisitions from the commanding general 
in the theatre of operations, and will be handled direct by 
the supply division. Colonel N. L. Howard, officers re= 
serve corps, now superintendent of transportation of the 
Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. R. has been assigned as _ 
chief of the railway section, military division, office, chief — 
of engineers for duty in the war. Colonel Howard is at 
present lending the war department his co-operation in the 
formation of the railway battalions. 
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ORGANIZATION IN THEATRE OF OPERATIONS 


The control railway organization in a theatre of opera- 
tions must necessarily be based on local conditions exist- 
_ ent there and the extent of the railway operations. For 
' that reason very little has been prescribed beyond a bare 
outline. The commanding general in the theatre of op- 

erations has on his staff an engineer officer called the chief 

engineer, theatre of operations, who, among his other 
_ duties, is director of railways. If railways assume a 

eat importance, undoubtedly a trained railway executive 
would be selected to take charge of the duties of director 


of railways under the chief engineer. The theatre of 
_ operations is normally divided into two major parts, first 
the communication zone and second the army areas which 
cover the front. Engineers on the staffs of the command- 
ing general, communication zone, and the commanding 
generals in the army areas are directors of railways in 
their respective territories. The communication zone has 
its own railway battalions assigned to it. Army enginners 
requisition on the chief engineer, theatre of operations, 
for railway battalions. These will normally be assigned 
them from the general headquarters reserve. 


In conclusion it is desired to stress the policy of the 
war department and the corps of engineers to base 
their military railway plans on approved civilian practice, 
modified as may be necessary by military requirements 
and the lessons of war. For this reason the active co- 
operation and advice of railway organizations and indi- 
viduals have been asked in preparing plans and tables of 
personnel and equipment. The response has been very 
gratifying. Those appealed to have given freely of their 
time and effort, and the war department has reason to be- 
lieve that its plans are sound and will be able to stand tie 
test should that unfortunate time ever arrive. 


Greater than this however, is the conviction that the 
higher goal of the war departinent is being attained. ‘The 
people of the country are beginning to feel and understand 
that there is only one army of the United States, even if 
for purposes of organization the regular army, national 
guard and organized reserve are separated in time of 
peace. They are each created for the defense of the 
country. In a national emergency the three are united 11; 
one, fighting side by side. In peace each returns to its 
own vocation; the national guard and organized reserve 
to civilian pursuits, and the regular army to permanent 
garrisons, ready for immediate action and constantly en- 
gaged in training the other two components for a possible 
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View in General Office of Canadian Pacific Ry., Chicago, Located in 


the New Straus Building. 


emergency. It is the duty of every citizen to lend his sup- 
port to the army as a whole and if practicable to join one 
component or the other. 


New Ticket Office of the Canadian 
Pacific in Chicago 


On May 1, last. the rail and steamship ticket and gen- 
eral offices of the Canadian Pacific and the Minneapotis 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie railways, in Chicago, were 
amalgamated and moved into handsome new quarters in 
the new Straus building. The new structure, 34 stories in 
height, is one of the finest office buildings in America, lo- 
cated at the corner of Michigan and Jackson boulevards. 
The movement of the Canadian Pacific offices was con- 
ducted in a most expeditious and systematic manner, the 
old offices being closed on the previous evening, and tickets 
being sold and the general staffs at work as usual in the 
new quarters, the next morning. 


Exterior View, Consolidated Ticket Offices of Rail and Steamship Lines, Canadian Pacific Ry., in Chicago. 


ve 
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The ticket offices of both the rail and steamship depart- 
ments are located on the ground floor, the entrance being 
at 71 East Jackson boulevard. In all the details of fit- 
tings and appointments, the new quarters are most modern 
and beautiful, besides being particularly well adapted to 
serving the public with accuracy and dispatch. 

The decorative scheme used in the new offices has 
brought many expressions of admiration from those using 
this office. Walnut has been used as the basic scheme for 
the entire decorative effect, and the same wood has been 
used in finishing the general offices on the tenth floor. 
Oil paintings by prominent artists are hung tastefully on 
the walls. Quiet dignity combined with a comprehensive 
display of both rail and steamship activities is the keynote 
to these decorations, with a background of unusual but 
effective illumination, so that a uniform and pleasant light 
is assured at all times. Careful attention also has been 
paid to the window displays in the ticket office, which 
fronts on one of the busiest streets in Chicago. 

A feature of the decorations is the beautiful model of 
the steamship “Empress of Russia,” which has attracted 
great attention in Chicago by reason of its proportions 
and beauty of design. 

The ticket office is 2,300 square feet in area. In the 
interior arrangement, one side is taken up by the rail de- 
partment, and the other by the steamship department. On 
the rail side there are seven ticket selling units, with each 
ticket seller acting independently of all the others. At the 
far end of the line are the quarters of the accountants 
and cashiers. A handsome and fully equipped information 
bureau occupies the center of the floor opposite the en- 
trance, with an information clerk and switchboard oper- 
ator on duty in the booth at all times during the hours 
when the office is open. At the rear of the room, offices 
have been established for the use of steamship passengers, 
where they may transact their business in comfort and at 
their leisure. At the rear of the ticket offices is a door 
leading to the rotunda of the main building, making easy 
access to the elevators reaching the general offices on the 
tenth floor. 


A feature of the service is the system for handling berth 


Canadian Pacific 


Rail Department, 


Ticket Office in Chicago. 
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reservations, each ticket seller having a private telephone 
connected with a switchboard located in the general offices 
on the tenth floor of the same building. Here the reser- 
vation clerks have their desks and all reservations are 
handled with the greatest possible efficiency. The combi- 
nation of steamship and rail ticket offices in the one quar- 
ters makes it possible for the general public to be booked 
to any point reached by Canadian Pacific trains or steam- 
ers at the same time, with a resultant saving of effort 
which is greatly appreciated by the traveling public. 

The general offices occupy 2,500 square feet on the tenth 
floor, and house the staffs of both the steamship and gen- 
eral offices. The private offices of the general agents of 
both departments are also located here. These offices are 
spacious and exceedingly well lighted and ventilated, mak- 
ing most comfortable quarters for the staffs of both de- 
partments. A telegraph operator is also installed in these 
offices for the expeditious handling of this service. 

There is also a large storeroom in the basement where 
the office supplies and literature for both branches of the 
service are handled. 


The College Man in Railroad Service 


By CHARLES WEISS 


I. THE GENERAL SITUATION 

The RAiLway Review believes that a grave situation con- 
fronts the railroads of today in the matter of the future of 
its personnel. The railroad industry ts a highly technical one. 
Viewed from any standpoint it should, therefore, have highly 
trained technical men in executive and supervisory positions. 
This statement is intended to cover every department of rail- 
road service. Education should of course be given a broader 
interpretation than mere schooling, but the man who has 
college training, if he has made the best of his opportunities, 
is far better equipped to continue his education, and will look 
upon his daily problems-with a wider vision than the man 
who has not had the advantage of such training. There never 
was a time in ratlroad history when there was greater need 
for men of skill and resource and broad vision than there is 
today. That men of such ability now occupy many important 
positions in the railroad world does not. in any way discount 
the fact that unless the railroads awake to the necessity for 
a more serious and organized effort to attract young men of 
ability into the service the general average of ability is sure 
to deteriorate. Other lines of industry are awake to this 
need and are securing many of the capable and ambitious 
men who should be entering railroad service. 

Mr. Weiss, in a series of articles of which this ts the first, 
discusses this important matter from several viewpoints. 


The organization and personnel of our railroads 1s 
markedly different from that of most other industries. 
While the scheme of organization has not always been 
to the credit of the railroads, it is usually a far simpler 
matter to find the weakness than to improve it. Like 
most other industries, railway transportation was pro- 
foundly influenced by its founders. Those pioneers in- 
jected their strong personalities into every fibre of the 
structure they were dev eloping, and quite often their ideas 
were only suited to a primitive state of development. It 
was the same in other industries, but in most cases they 
very early shook off the swaddling clothes of their found- 
er s creation and proceeded to remold the organization by 
the application of scientific pr inciples. In the case of our 
railroads, the sombre truth remains that there has been 
very little scientific development, regardless of the longer 
experience compared with such younger industries as the 
steel products, automotive and electrical. 
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A study of these other industries reveals the fact that 
they are managed and operated by carefully educated 
and trained men. A simiiar study of our carriers shows 
that water boys and laborers can rise to the very tops 
of the organizations. ‘hus while the development of any 
enterprise is invariably marked by the higher standard 
of its personnel, we find no such condition on our rail- 
roads. Almost without exception every other indusiry 
is making an increased demand for college men. They 
co-operate with the institutions of higher learning, take 
their inexperienced products, put them through a further 
period of training and work them into all positions of 
responsibility. Practically every department of a modern 
industry is now organized in this manner, including the 
manufacturing, financing, executiv-, accou..ting, personnel 
sales, purchase, publicity, advertising and research. The 
one big exception is the railroad industry where brake- 
men become executives, clerks become engineers and the 
most unschooled rise to positions requiring a broad, scien- 
tific outlook. 

The technical character of railway transportation makes 
it hard to realize why technically trained men do not 
occupy a more important part in it. The situation has 
been presented in a nutshell by President Emeritus Arthur 
T. Hadley of Yale University, a noted economist and au- 
thority on railroad matters, who stated that American 
transportation is by far the greatest business on earth and 
requires more skill and resource than any other. He also 
stated that it must be made a career for men of brains, 
and that it is ceasing to attract men of the first rank. 
Ex-Senator Beveridge, another profound student of the 
railroad problem recently said that other great industries 
are pulling out of railroad service its most capable and 
ambitious men. 

In full cognizance of this deplorable condition the 
American Railway Engineering Association more than a 
year ago established a committee on co-operative relations 
with universities. The committee consists of very emi- 
nent railroad engineers and officials and college professors. 
The committee made its first report at the last conven- 
tion of the society held in March. It has apparently laid 
the foundation of what should be a very important activity 
of the society. The report however merely noted the 
progress made and its plans, without any definite steps 
taken to improve the actual conditions. It is hoped that 
future reports will produce constructive suggestions, and 
so be different from similar attempts which have been 
made in the past to bring the railroads in closer contact 
with the schools. ; 

There are to be sure very many who do not believe that 
the railroads need or should employ educated men. A 
recent discussion in the Pennsylvania News, journal of 
the Pennsylvania System, relative to the advisability of a 
young man intending to become a railroad man first 
going to college, brought forth various opinions. The 
prevailing opinion as well as the editorial comment ad- 
vised the young man to enter the railroad service as early 
as possible and get his training there for all except the 
engineering department. As things are, the advice was 
sound because an education is not now necessary for 
success in railroad work. It denotes however a radical 
weakness in the railroad world, for all other enterprises, 
including some that are not so technical are recognizing 
and rewarding education. Yet the railroad industry 
technical to its very roots, does not offer any incentive 
for a young man to expend time and money in order to 
develop his mental faculties. It is of interest to note that 
on the Pennsylvania System, the same where the dis- 
cussion just referred to took place, we find a lone ex- 
ception to this order of things. According to the state- 
ment of its president, Mr. Samuel Rea, himself not a 
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college man, the majority of its higher officials are college 
trained engineers. This is due to the scheme of promoting 
engineers from its maintenance and motive power de- 
partments inio the operating and executive ranks. 

In any effort to improve the situation it is necessary 
to analyze the various elements, and in this discussion 
the college man will be first considered in the abstract. 
What should be the attitude of the companies towards this 
potential or prospective member of its organization. He 
has, to begin with ali the recognized advantages which 
an education is supposed to carry with it. He has not 
only acquired knowledge of various kinds, but more im- 
portant still, his reasoning faculties and powers of analysis 
have been developed by his studies. On the other hand 
he is somewhat more mature than the average youth 
entering the railroad service. His standard of living is 
also somewhat higher, although he has shown that he is 
willing to sacrifice his comfort for the time being. The 
college man demands more and offers less at the outset 
than his competitor the uneducated man. It is therefore 
a problem to take care of him without manifest injustice 
to the latter. 


In full recognition of his future potential value to the 
organization, the college man just like the non-college 
beginner must be made to earn whatever he gets. Haus 
diploma must not in itself be considered a pass to pro- 
motion. To do so would be to create a false standard 
and rob him of much initiative. His education should 
merely be the badge of eligibility which gives him the 
privilege of entering the competition. If he is capable 
and ambitious the effect of his training will soon become 
apparent in the manner in which he overtakes the un- 
trained young man who has several years more practical 
experience. If he depends upon his past laurels he must 
expect failure, but if he feels independent of his diploma, 
and depends upon his energy and accomplishments for 
progress he will succeed. The college man has demon- 
strated in other industries that he is willing to lay aside 
his white collar, roll up his sleeves and dig into the 
meanest and grimiest work. Thus while on apparent 
terms of equality with other toilers, he has the tremendous 
advantage of possessing knowledge and of being able to 
assimilate more readily. There is of course a tendency 
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for men in close contact to approach a common standard, 
which is usually a little higher than that of the lowest 
strata represented. The ambitious young man will easily 
avoid this pitfall. 

A successful policy must not only base reward upon 
merit, but in order to attract a high standard of college 
man, it must also offer every incentive and encourage- 
ment to make the latter exert himself to his utmost ability. 
Future possibilities should be fairly and clearly defined 
and every opportunity given to make the man use his 
superior equipment. Every beginner must depend upon 
his own power to get him over the road to advancement, 
but the one who demonstrates that he has greater speed 
and skill should be given the main high speed tracks 
leading to that terminus. 

Starting with these platitudes and elementary principles, 
the discussion will be confined to more detail and con- 
crete aspects of the situation, with frequent reference to 
the opinions of higher authorities. 


Duties and Opportunities of a Traveling 
Storekeeper 


By W. Dixon 
Inspector of Stores, Missouri Pacific R. R. 


The following paper was read and discussed at the con- 


vention of Division VI, Purchases and Stores, American 
Railway Association. 
The traveling storekeeper, working under the direct 


supervision of the general storekeeper, is charged with 
the carrying out of the policies of storekeeping as out- 
lined by the general storekeeper. He should be thor- 
oughly familiar with the desire of the head of his de- 
partment and see that each storekeeper has a correct un- 
derstanding of the methods and practices required, and 
that the policies are properly carried out. 

He should recognize and develop ideas of merit for 
improvement in methods and service; fitting them for 
application to the department. He should submit new 
ideas to the supply agent in a concise form, explaining 
benefits to be derived and changes that will be necessary 
in the methods in use, for the good of the department. 
He should see that departmental policies and practices 
function properly, promote the extension of co-operative 
effort of the stores department personnel, investigate and 
endeavor to eliminate all misunderstandings within the 
department or with other departments, that may hinder 
or affect the efficiency of operation. In other words, he 
is the personal representative of the general storekeeper 
on occasions demanding special attention. 

He should go into the details of the actual .packing, 
shipping, receiving and storing of material, seeing that it 
is packed so as to avoid breakage or damage, while in 
transit or in handling at destination. It is his duty to 
see that shipments are loaded in a compact and secure 
manner, and where practical insist on all cars being loaded 
to capacity to avoid keeping equipment out of revenue 
service for the transportation of company material. 

When shipments arrive at destination he should see 
that same are unloaded immediately, unpacked and stored 
in the proper space and in such manner as to avoid dam- 
age by improper piling or exposure to the elements. In 
order that each store will handle material in a uniform 
and economical manner, the traveling storekeeper should 
build his plans universally, giving his entire territory the 
benefit of his experience. 

The traveling storekeeper must consider it as his duty 
to see that all buildings and yards are kept clean and 
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orderly, that the rubbish is not allowed to accumulate in 
dark corners or out-of-the-way places. The interior of 
buildings should not be permitted to become dirty or 
smudge marked, employees may easily be taught to take 
pride in keeping the cases in a clean and orderly manner, 
Clean buildings and convenient storage facilities promote 
satisfied employees and will cause them to take a certain 
pride in their job. This is the spirit needed in the store 
department, as it leads to well cared for and orderly 
stocks. One of the most important duties of the traveling 
storekeeper is to see that finished products stored in the 
open are properly protected with paint to prevent deterior- 
ation from corrosion. Storage facilities must also be in- 
cluded in this inspection so that repair work is done when 
needed and when it can be accomplished at a minimum 
cost. 

Economy is the watchword of the railway store, con- 
sequently it should figure in every operation, storekeepers 
and their forces should be on the alert to eliminate ex- 
pensive methods of handling materials. The traveling 
storekeeper should investigate and report to the general 
storekeeper labor saving devices with the view of re- 
ducing handling costs to the lowest possible figure. It is 
his duty to keep forces assigned so there is no surplus of 
help, but at the same time see that sufficient forces are 
available for the carrying out of work promptly and 
efficiently. 

The capital investment in material and supplies is a 
paramount issue of railroad management and demands 
the constant study of every store employee to keep this 
investment to the smallest amount and to have on hand 
when required proper and sufficient material to repair 
equipment, roadway and buildings. Here again, the trav- 
eling storekeeper should engender in all the importance 
of this and create a desire to know the material require- 
ments in the fullest detail. He should be the mentor of 
all, be able to give advice and render decisions on quan- 
tities of material required for special purposes, to quickly 
analyze unusual conditions and take action necessary to 
care for emergency requirements. 

Coming in daily contact with the heads of the usinz 
departments, he can get intelligent forecasts on require- 
ments. By taking advantage of these forecasts, he can 
have materials on hand when needed and in. quantities 
required, avoiding expensive substitution, delay to work in 
operating departments and the with- -holding of equip- 
ment from service. 

He should, as far as possible, be familiar with working 
conditions that have to do with prompt or slow delivery 
of materials in order to forecast possible time required 
for delivery of special materials, that material will be on 


-hand when required and not several weeks or months 


before needed. 


Material and supplies over the current requirements of 
store, shops or roundhouse are surplus, and represent an 
unnecessary investment of the railroad’s funds if allowed 
to remain in stock at the point not required, and the 
traveling storekeeper should have all material that is 
surplus returned to source of supply and as far as pos- 
sible should take the necessary measures to avoid material 
becoming surplus by cautioning all against excessive 
orders. When power is assigned to other territory he 
should make it his duty to see that material is transferred. 
By conferring frequently with other department heads 
in regard to items carried for protection of emergency 
repairs to equipment he can regulate material shipments, 
eliminating many shortages at the general store. 

The traveling storekeeper should check the stock books 
at each store at regular intervals and items of material 
that the store check show are not moving should be in- 
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vestigated, and if found not required, it should be im- 
mediately disposed of; also, when checking stock books 
test checks should be made to determine if accurate 
monthly inventories are being made. 

Now we come to the question of opportunities. The 
opportunities of the stores department should tend to de- 
velop it into a really efficient factor of railroad operation. 
Through the efforts of the traveling storekeeper, then, 
who is thoroughly familiar with the minor operation of 
this department, these opportunities are picked up day by 
day, and passed on to his superior officer for enlargement 
and perfection. How do we know these opportunities 
when we encounter them? If you have experienced the 
day when everything you undertook slipped easily and 
noiselessly into its groove and you ended up with a per- 
fect day, you no doubt commented upon it in your own 
mind, and, right there a brand new idea popped up. Per- 
haps it suggested only a slight saving, really worth only a 
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few cents per day; yet taking the line as a whole, it 
meant several hundred dollars. By advancing the idea 
to all the railroads, it would mean a saving of thousands 
of dollars annually. 

The faculty of capturing and forwarding ideas then, 
no matter how small, are the real opportunities that come 
from close application to duty. The traveling storekeeper 
should get into the habit of giving work to these ideas 
in an every day matter of fact way, when he makes his 
report to the general storekeeper, who is no doubt inter- 
ested in getting together material facts that will enable 
him to weld solidly together the weak links in the chain, 
that leads to the perfect method of dispensing company 
material ; a method that will eliminate waste, embody ac- 
curate accounting, lower costs of overhead, decrease 
amount of handling and over supply; then, he has con- 
tributed to a stores department that which is recognized 
as indispensable to economic railroad operation. 


Report on Autogenous and Electric Welding 


Presented Before the Annual Convention of American Railway 
Association, Division V—Mechanical, at Atlantic City, N. J. 


Continuing their investigations of last year, the committee 
on autogenous and_electrical welding, of which J. T. Wallis, 
chief of motive power, Pennsylvania R. R. is chairman, pre- 
sented a report this year setting out the results of their 
investigations with reference to building up flat spots on 
steel and steel tired wheels, the building up of worn collars 
at the journal ends of axles, and the welding of fractures 
in couplers. Also incorporated in the report are a number 
of recommendations affecting the gas and electric welding 
limits and regulations of the report for 1919. We quote 
from the report as follows: 


Your committee reported progress on the investiga- 
tion as to autogenous and electric welding on January 14, 
1920, and was instructed to continue with the investiga- 
tion with special reference to building up flat spots on 
steel and steel tired wheels, building up of worn collars at 
the journal ends of axles and welding of fractures in 
couplers. 


STEEL AND STEEL TiRED WHEELS 


Steel, steel tired wheels and axles all come under the 
class of medium high carbon steel. The typical effect of 
electric and gas welding on tires is represented by plates 
A and B, showing etched transverse sections. The varia- 
tion in the quality of the steel as produced by the local 
welding heat is indicated by the difference in color dur- 
ing the etching process. The variation in the physical 
properties derived from scleroscope hardness of the dif- 
ferent areas, based on the scleroscope and PBrinell hard- 
ness, and tensile tests of the original material can, in the 
case of electric welding, plate A, be roughly divided into 
the following six zones: 


Scleroscope Brinell Ultimate Strength 


Zones Hardness Hardness Lb. Per Sq. In. 
A (Original Material) ... 33.0 | 224 / 112,450 
a 45.0 306 158,600 © 
a 42.5 289 145,100 
A 37.6 256 128,500 
a 34.4 234 117,450 
Mati: bats boc. seis 18.4 125 62,750 


The difference in the physical properties of zones 
B, C, D and E, is evidently due to the order in which 
the various layers of filler metal had been applied, the 


hardest zone being produced under application of the filler 
metal while the base material was relatively cold, acting 
thereby as a more severe quenching medium against the 
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zone heated by the arc of welding than in such cases where 
the tire had been to some extent preheated by the previ- 
ous heat of welding. In this case the maximum increase 
in hardness and strength of the base material due to the 
transformation of the structure by the welding was ap- 
proximately 40 per cent, and the hardness of the applied 
low carbon metal was approximately 55 per cent of the 
original hardness of the tire material. 


The structural transformation of tires by gas welding, 
plate B, showed, in this case, a reversed condition, inas- 
much as the heat imparted to the base material has a 
slower penetration than the electric arc and instead of 
increasing the hardness and strength in the transformed 
zones, the physical properties were lowered as a result 
of annealing by the slow application of the heat. The 
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Plate A. 


Transverse Section Through Locomotive Tire, Welding of Flat Spots by Electric Process. 


Etched with Copper Ammonia Chloride. 
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following table shows the variation in hardness obtained 
under this process of welding: 


Scleroscope Brinell Ultimate Strength 


Zones Hardness Hardness Lb. Per Sq. In. 
A (Original Material) ... 328 223 111,950 
Baie eh Goats sete 29.0 197 98,890 
(See Sa ee ake nc 5 Ren 30.7 209 104,900 
DAR) Soa te oa ke wach gee oa bie 187 93,870 
Hep etn eel PE ee noes ae 25.0 170 85,350 
Fey) are aes Pah Ole tho se 225 153 76,800 
Clean ieee tor eiaoln ha Berea 257) 175 87,850 
Gen Leta ea sce sat anes 30.3 206 103,400 


The two light shaded semi-circles in the etching, rep- 
resent a first and second heat made during the applica- 
tion of the filler metal, the maximum decrease in the 
physical properties of the base material in this case 
amounting to approximately 24 per cent. 
The hardness of the filler metal itself 
is approximately the same for the gas 
and the electric welds, but as will be seen 
by the comparison of the two plates the 
gas weld shows distinct decarburized 
zones forming the junction between the 
applied filler metal and the base material. 


ROLLED STEEL WHEELS 


Similar conditions as found in tire steel 
exist for rolled steel wheels as shown by 
plate C, representing a weld made by the 
gas method. The top view of this plate 
shows the condition of the steel after 
welding not. followed by annealing, the 
lower view representing the same weld 
after annealing. 


A typical service failure ofa tire due 
to local heating produced by welding, is 
represented by plate D. The tire was 
applied without shims and was practically 
new at the time of failure, which occurred: 
with four detail fractures starting from 
the retaining shoulder. It developed that 
through some error on the part of the 
shops, the retaining shoulder had been 
turned off, and in order to save the tire, 
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four short sections of retaining shoulder 
at quadrant locations, were built up by 
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Plate B. 


Section Through Locomotive Tire, 
Etched with Copper Ammonia Chloride. 


Transverse 


Welding of Flat Spots by Gas Process. 
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means of the electric welding process. 
The tire was not annealed subsequent to 
welding. The four fractures, all devel- 
oping from the built up sections, afford 
positive evidence that the high internal 
stresses produced by the welding, were 
the direct cause of the failure. 

In accordance with this investigation 
welding of steel and steel tired wheels 
will invariably cause a distinct local 
change in structure with resultant internal 
stresses, unless the material is properly 
preheated and annealed after welding. 
It has to be further considered that the 
applied filler metal, either carbon or alloy 
steel has, in most cases, different hard- 
ness and physical characteristics than the 
base material; moreover, with the gas 
welding process a pronounced decarbur- 
ized area is formed between the base 
material and the filler metal and for this 
type of welding it is very probable that 
the filled in areas will readily slough out 
by parting along the decarburized zone. 
Against this the electric weld has the 
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pronounced disadvantage that unless a 
rather deep penetration of the heat is 
obtained, with consequent increase of in- 
ternal stresses, the filler metal will not 
adhere properly. There is no doubt that 
if welding of this kind would be per- 
mitted, rulings as to proper preheating 
and annealing, would in a large number 
of cases be disregarded, and wheels and 
tires in a state of high internal stresses 
would be placed in service, with the re- 
sult that failures directly due to the weld- 
ing would occur. 


AXLES 


A similar condition of structural trans- 
formation due to the welding heat, exists 
on axles where the carbon ranges above 
0.30 per cent. Plates E and F represent 
‘ongitudinal sections through the journa! 
end of axles on which worn fillets had 
been built up by means of the electric and 
gas welding processes, respectively, with- 
out preheating or annealing subsequent 
to welding. 


The transformation in structure with 
corresponding internal stresses at points 
in an axle where bending stresses of any 
magnitude occur, will readily permit de- 
velopment of detail fractures, and welds 
can, therefore, not be permitted on any 
part of the axle, with exception of the 
building up of end collars where prac- 
tically no bending stresses exist. Such 
welding may be done without preheating 
or annealing by the electric welding 
method, The gas method is not recom- 
mended unless it is controlled so as to 
avoid the possibility of excessive heating 
during welding ; which may, if not prop- 
erly controlled, cause the transformation 
of the structure at the point where bend- 
ing stresses occur. 


Plate G represented the service failure 

of a railroad motor car axle on which the inner fillet of 
the journal bearing had been rebuilt by the electric proc- 
ess. The fractured face showed a distinct progressive 
failure starting from the zone of applied filler metal. The 
longitudinal etching shows the pronounced structure trans- 
formed which caused internal stresses, evidently, the direct 
cause of development of rupture. The pronounced struc- 
tural transformation indicates that the axle was not pre- 
heated or annealed after welding. 


COUPLERS 


Numerous experiments were made to determine the 
physical characteristics of welded cast steel on rectangu- 
lar specimens approximately 34 inch in thickness; all 
welds being made by the double beveled method, as would 
be necessary on practically all coupler welding. All speci- 
mens were annealed and the reinforcement removed prior 
to testing. The following average results represent the 
Physical properties of welds on which, upon examination 
of the tensile fracture, the welding was considered as a 
good mechanical job. 


' Yield Point—Ult. Strength Across Weld —% 
Electric welding method 32,500 47,000 5 


Bayi vacte 52,000 12 
70,000 27 


The quality of the gas welds could still further be im- 
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Plate C, 


Transverse Section Through Rim of Rolled Steel Wheels, Welding of Flat Spots by the 
Gas Method. Etched with Copper Ammonia Chloride. 


(Top) Before Annealing. (Bottom) 
After Annealing. aoe 


proved by the use of alloy welding wire, such as nickel 
steel. However, in all cases, although the welds were 
made by experienced operators, the physical properties 
obtained were of wide variation, due to oxide inclusions, 
blow holes and non-fused areas. This non-uniformity 
necessitates a margin of safety, which can only be ob- 
tained by proper reinforcing of the weld. Inasmuch as 
such reinforcement on coupler parts, in most cases, 
would interfere with the proper operation, the ruling that 
welding of cracks in coupler bodies, knuckles, knuckle 
pins, locks, lifters and throwers, be prohibited, as given 
in the committee report of 1919 should be sustained. 


Low CARBON STEEL 


On low carbon steel the transformation of structure 
due to the welding heat is not very severe, and while it is 
desirable to remove all local transformation of structure 
by annealing, in a number of cases the service stresses of 
the welded member are such that welding may be done 
without subsequent annealing. The general rule, how- 
ever, applies that on account of the more gradual applied 
heat by the gas welding method, the transformation in 
structure is less abrupt and the internal stresses im- 
parted to the material are, therefore, not as severe as 
those obtained by the electric welding method, More- 
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Piate D. 
Failure of Tire Welded by the Electric Method. 


Service 
over, the fusion obtained by the gas welding method is 
better and the filler metal shows less slag and oxide inclu- 
sion than the filler metal applied by the electric welding 
process. These conditions are represented by plate H 
showing gas and electric welded fire box steel samples. 


WroucHT [Ron 


On wrought iron, on account of the negligible carbon 
content, no local change of the parent metal can be noticed, 


Plate E. 
Longitudinal Section Through Car Journal Welded by the Electric Methed. 
Copper Ammonia Chioride, 
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and annealing after welding is not necessary. This condi- 
tion is represented by plate J showing the building up of 
worn faces on wrought iron performed by the electric 
welding method. This sample was not annealed after 
welding. While it is possible to weld, with relative small 
reinforcement, wrought iron by either the gas or electric 
method, so that the yield and ultimate tensile strength 
closely approximates the strength of the bar itself, the 
filler metal shows practically no ductility. Fatigue tests 
on specimens of uniform cross-section, welded and non- 
welded, wrought iron bars, tested under identical-condi- 
tions of deflection, showed the resistance of the welded 
section against vibratory stress, to be approximately 50 
per cent of the non-welded bars, the gas welds being 
slightly superior to the electric welds. Good quality welds 
reinforced to give a rather abrupt change in cross-sectional 
area caused the vibratory fractures, in practically all cases 
to occur through the base material adjacent to the rein- 
forced section, at about the same number of deflections 
as were obtained for the non-reinforced welds. This is 


evidentally due to the localization of bending stresses’ 
caused by the increased stiffness of reinforced section. ' 


On wrought iron where the resistance to vibratory stresses 


is of prime importance, such as in arch bars, welding of' 
-cracks can, therefore, not be permitted. Worn places 


may be built up by either the gas or the electric welding 
method, provided the original cross-section of the bar 
has not been reduced below a specified minimum, and 
where the built-up parts are subjected to vibratory 
stresses, it is preferable to anneal subsequent to welding. 


Cast IRon 


All cast iron parts, except cast iron wheels, may be 
welded. This gas welding method should be used where- 
ever possible. One hundred per cent welds, without 
reinforcement, can be readily obtained by proper pre- 
heating and cooling of the material, using cast iron weld- 
ing sticks. Plate K represents a locomotive cylinder pre- 
pared for proper preheating. Plate L shows this cylinder 
after welding by the gas welding method. Plate M rep- 
resents a broken cylinder on which the cracks have 
been properly prepared for welding. Plate N shows this 
same cylinder after gas welding. If it is necessary to 
use the electric welding method on account of the im- 
possibility to preheat the material, the fractured faces 
shall be properly studded prior to welding, and wrought 
steel or iron welding sticks may be used. However, this 
method of welding is only to be used in special cases and 
not as a common practice. 

Cast IRoN WHEELS 

Welding of flat spots on cast iron 
wheels represented by plates O, pro- 
duces a condition similar to that found 
on welded wrought steel wheels and 
tires. The welding heat causes a dis- 
tinct change in structure of the material 
adjacent to the weld. Moreover, such 
welding, on account of the relatively 
high internal stresses, which exist in 
all chilled cast iron wheels, could only 
be done by careful preheating of the 
wheel followed by uniform cooling, i 
asmuch as any locally applied heat 
would readily cause cracks .through. the 


duced by excessive brake-shoe action, or 
even entire rupture of the wheel. 
filler material itself would be very much 
softer than the chilled portion of the 
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chilled area similar to the cracks pro- 
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very little resistance to wear. It is very 
doubtful that cast iron wheels would be 
properly preheated and cooled when 
welded, which would cause wheels in a 
state of highly unbalanced stresses, to be 
placed in service. We, therefore, rec- 
ommend that any welding on cast iron 
wheels be prohibited. 


Non-FErrRous METAL 


Non-ferrous metals may be welded 
by either the gas or electric welding 
method is preferable. 

TorcH CUTTING 

Torch cutting: -has an effect on the 
material similar°to that of gas or electric 
welding. On low carbon steels, approx- 
imately 0.25 per cent carbon maximum, 
the transformation is relatively small 
and can be disregarded. On. steels 
above 0.25 per cent carbon, however, this method of 
cutting should only be used when the transformed zone, 
which increases in depth with the increase in thickness 
of material, can be either removed by machining, or is re- 
duced by annealing subsequent to cutting. For example, 
we show the service failure of a wrought steel wheel on 
which the lathe carrier holes had been made by mean; 
of a cutting torch, plate P. Upon examination of the 
wheels in question it was found that numerous cracks 
extended through the transformed zone. Some of these 
cracks, before being discovered by inspection, developed 
to such an extent as to cause complete rupture of the 
wheels. The characteristic of these cracks is represented 
by plate O, which also shows the zone of hardened metal. 

In general, it may be stated that welding or heat cutting 
will impart internal stresses to the base. material which 
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Plate G. 


Service Failure of Railroad Motor Car Axle Through Inside Fillet of Gas, and (B) by the Electric Method. 


Journal, Built up by the Electric Welding Method, 
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Plate F, 
Car Journal Welded by the Gas Method, 
Copper Ammonia Chloride. 


Etched with 


are in approximate direct ratio to the carbon content and 
in inverse ratio to the original temperature of the base 
material. These stresses are produced by the local trans- 
formation of structure, which is caused by heating the 
surface metal to a temperature above the recalescence 
point and the underlying cold base metal acting as a 
quenching medium. Under normal conditions any detri- 
mental effect on the base material can be removed by sub- 
sequent annealing or sufficiently high preheating. Weld- 
ing or heat cutting of medium or medium-high carbon 
steel should, therefore, be done only under careful super- 
vision, and in no case should any such welded or cut 
material go into service without full assurance that after 
these operations have been performed, the entire part 
was annealed at a temperature above the recalescence point 
of the steel, or the effected zone, which increases in depth 
with the increase in thickness of material, was removed 
by machining. 

Your committee, therefore, recommends the following: 


REVISION OF GAS AND ELEctTrRIC WELDING LIMITS AND 
REGULATIONS OF REporT, 1919 


Section I—General. No change. 


Plate H., 
General Appearance of Firebox Steel Specimens (A) Welded by the 
Longitudinal Section, Etched 
with Copper Ammonia Chloride, 
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Plate J. 
Radial Section Through Valve Spool Follower. Welded by the Electric 
Method. Etched with Copper Ammonia Chloride, 


Section I] —Welding cracks or fractures will not be 
permitted on the following: 
Add to the list— 
Air reservoirs, main. 
Brake levers. 
Crank pins. 
Draw bars, and safety bars. 


Plate L. 
Locomotive Cylinder, Welding of Ruptures in Flange, Gas Method. 
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Grab irons. 
Rods; main, side, piston, valve and all forgings in 
rod shape constituting valve motion work. 
Steps or step straps, of wrought iron or wrought 
steel. 
Change wording, Car Wheels and Tires, to— 
Wheels or tires (Not including cast steel or cast 
iron centers. ) 


Section 1[T—Building up of worn surfaces will be per- 
missible on the following: 
Add to the list— 
Axles (Building up of end collars. 
welding method preferred.) 
X Buffer castings. 
X_ Cross heads. 
X Cross head guides. 

Cast iron; except cast iron wheels. Any gray 
castings, including cylinders, may be built up 
by the gas welding method. The electric weld- 
ing method can be used, but only in such eases 
where stresses are negligible. 

Cast steel, miscellaneous. May be welded by 
the gas or electric method. 

X Draft castings. 
Driving boxes. 
X Equalizers, truck. 
Frames, locomotive. 
Frame brace castings. 
Links and blocks (other than alloy steel.) 
X Valve rod fit to cross head. 
Change wording, X Spring or Bolster Hangers, and X 
Holes in.Levers, to— 
X Spring or bolster hangers (for wrought iron and 
wrought steel of less than 0.25 per cent car- 


The electric 
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Plate K. 
Locomotive Cylinder Arranged for Preheating. 


; 
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Plate N. 
Locomotive Cylinder, Welding of Cracks, Gas Method. 


may be welded by the gas, electric, thermit or 


Ernemialiges Gritiders Gracies Prepared. tos Welding. liquid steel method. Castings subjected to high 
stresses may be welded if the crack is less than 
bon content, it will not be necessary to anneal 40 per cent of the cross sectional area. 
after welding. ) Frames, locomotive. 
_X~. Holes in levers (for wrought iron and wrought X Frame brace castings. 
steel of less than 0.25 per cent carbon con- Guide yokes, gas welding method recommended. 
tent, it will not be necessary to anneal after X Piston heads. 
welding.) Pipes, steam and air, welding of longitudinal splits. 
Remove from the list— Pipe fittings; gas welding method should be used. 
Flat spots on rolled steel wheels or tires if thick ess Wheel centers, cast steel or cast iron. 


of tread is 1 in. or more above 
limit of. wear groove. 


Note: The detrimental effect of local | . SCLEROSCOPE HARONESS 


heating on low carbon Steel aus LOCATION AVERAGE 
wrought iron is practically negligi- hes. 29.6 


ble and annealing of parts, made of B-B B26 
steel with less than 0.25 per cent Cc-c 58.4 
carbon content or iron, built up by D-D 52.0 
either gas or electric welding and E-E AGO 
no subjected to vibratory stresses, 
is therefore, not warranted. 

Section IV.—Welding cracks or frac- 

tures will be permitted on the following: 

Add to the list— 

X Buffer castings. 

X Cross Heads. (Except in neck and 
wrist pin hole or any part of 
crosshead under similar 
stress). 


Cast iron, including cylinders: All 
gray iron castings, except cast 
iron wheels, may be welded by 
the gas welding method. 

Cast Steel: All miscellaneous steel 
castings not subjected to high Plate O. 


> b : Weg Sieh Transverse Section Through Rim of Cast Iron Wheel, Welding of Flat Spots by the Gas 
tension or bending © stresses Method. Preheated but not Annealed, Etched with 10 Per Cent Nitric Acid in Alcohol. 


= 
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Plate P. 
Service Failure of Wrought Steel Wheel by Detail Fractures Starting 
from Holes Burnt in Plate. 


Permissible limits for boiler and firebox welding: 

Boiler braces, no welding permitted. 

Barrel sheets: No welding on barrel sheets per- 
mitted if the weld is under any stress. Welding 
may be used at the end of the seam under butt 
strap to stop leakages, and for similar purposes, 
but never as a substitute for the riveted joint or 
any part thereof. 

Domes. No welding permitted. 

Combustion chambers. Generally speaking, on fully 
stayed surfaces, cracks may be welded or patches 
applied, but when a sheet carries great stresses, no 
welding shall be done. 

Crown sheets. No welding in crown sheets shall be 
permitted, except that the crowns may be welded 
to the side sheets, flue sheet, door sheet or com- 
bustion chamber. If the side sheets are welded to 
the crown sheet, the welds must not be higher 
than 12 inches below the high point of the crown. 

Door sheet. Welding permitted, but no welding of 
cracks or patch welding shall be done at a point 
higher than 12 inches below the highest point of 
crown. The bottom weld of any patch shall pre- 

i-ferably be located not lower than above the bot- 
‘tom row of staybolts. Short cracks not extending 
further than the distance between three staybolts 
may be welded. 

Flue sheet, front. Welding will be permitted: at any 
point within the circle formed by ‘the fillet con- 
necting the flat portion of the sheet=with the 
flange. 

Flue sheet, baek. Welding permitted, but no °weld- 
ing of cracks or patch welding shall be done at a 
point higher than 12 inches below the highest 
point of the crown unless reinforced on the water 
side. cs 

Head, back. Welding permitted if the height of the 
patch does not exceed 50 per cent of the distance 
from the mud bar to the roof sheet seam; except 

that the height of the patch may extend to cover 
two rows of staybolts above door opening. On 
patches applied to side sheets and back head, the 
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bottom line of weld shall preferably be located 
not lower than above the bottom row of stay bolts. 

Side sheet (Inside.) No restriction, provided the 
patch does not extend to a point higher than 12. 
inches below high point of crown and bottom weld 
of patch is preferably located above the bottom 
row of staybolts. 

Throat Sheet, Outside. Welding permitted if the 
patch is not closer at any point to the roll at the 
throat than 50 per cent of the distance from the 
same point on the roll through the same-point on 
the patch to the mud ring. Welding will not. be 
permitted in the bends. On flat surfaces, short 
cracks not extending further than the distance be-| 
tween three staybolts may be welded. 

Throat Sheet, Inside. Welding permitted. 

Wrapper Sheets: 

A—Roof Sheets. No welding permitted except 
building up holes. 

B—Hip Sheets (Wrapper Sheet Extension.) No 
welding permitted. 

C—Side Sheets. Applying of patches by welding 
permitted, provided the height of the patch does 
not exceed 50 per cent of the distance from the 
mud bar to the roof sheet seam. The bottom 
weld of any patch shall preferably be located not 
lower than above the bottom row of staybolts. 

For welding of boiler and fire boxes, the electric method 
is recommended, on account of the less amount of heat 
imparted to the sheet when compared with the gas weld- 
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| PROGRESSIVE FAPCTORE 


Plate Q. 
Section Through Hole Burnt in Wrought Steel Wheel, 
with Progressive Fracture Starting from Hardened Zone. 
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ing method, and the subsequent smaller amount of ex- 
pansion during welding. The following general rules 
shall apply : : 

The edges of sheets: or cracks shall bé properly pre- 

pared by chipping or machining. 

The cutting torch shall not be used for this work. 

Vertical welds shall be avoided, and all patches shall 

have rounded corners. 

Section V—Regulations for Welding. 

Paragraph (a) No change. 

Paragraph (b) Change the beginning of tis para- 

graph to read: 

The edges of pieces to be welded should be prepared 
on Figures 1 (1A) or 2 (2A.) The entire crack 
should be burned or chipped, etc., etc. 

Explanation: This change is made to permit prepara- 
tion of large cross sectional areas in accordance with 
Figure 1A and 2A, thereby reducing the amount of work 
necessary to prepare the section to be welded and also 


making it possible to weld fractures at such locations 


where it is impossible to provide the fractured ends with 
a straight sided V. The curvature extending from the 
straight part of the bottom V portion should be sich as to 
permit free access of the welding torch or electrode. 
Paragraph (c) Changed to read: The portions of the 
part adjacent to fracture should be heated prior to weld- 
ing. In welding, the operator should begin to weld at 
the point farthest away from the outside edge and work 
towards the edge. All efforts must be made to reduce 
oxidation to a minimum. In gas welding the oxides and 
slag should be worked to the surface and out of the liquid 
metal by means of the filler rod. In electric welding the 
scale and oxide, coating the deposited filler metal, should 
be removed from each layer before the new layer of weld- 
ing metal is applied. For Thermit or liquid steel welds, 
the spacing between the ends to be welded should be 
sufficient to permit free flow of the molten steel. The 
mold should be properly vented and gated to permit the 
escape of gases and floating of impurities. The ends 
of the members to be welded shall be thoroughly pre- 
heated before weld is made. Fluxes are not necessary 
for gas or electric welding of wrought iron, wrought 
steel or cast steel, entering into the construction of cars, 
locomotives and tenders. For the welding of cast iron 
and non-ferrous metals, the best results are obtained by 


using proper fluxes. 
1% sd hs 1% 


Paragraph (d) Change 
Mines. L 

Paragraph (e) Add: Some of the steel castings are 
of such size that it is impossible to anneal the entire 
casting after welding. In such cases local annealing shall 
be done. The welded section to be brought up to anneal- 
ing heat at a slow rate in order to prevent any abrupt 
change in structure. 

Paragraph (f) No change. 

Paragraph (g) Change to read: On cars in inter- 
change service, when truck side frames and bolsters are 
welded. the weld must, etc. etc. 

Note: When equipment is not interchanged, it is 
optional to apply stenciling. 
f THERMIC SYPHONS 

In accordance with the request of a member of the 
mechanical division, the committee has considered the 
question of the attachment of thermic syphons to the 
crown sheet of locomotives and is not prepared to make 
any recommendation at this time. 


Manual of Wheel Practice 


In the report submitted to the June convention of the 
mechanical division, American Railway Association, the 


times to 
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committee on wheels stated that the enormous amount of 
money involved in the use of wheels, and the great possi- 
bilities of saving due to following the best practices, are. 
so great that a comp!ete manual of instructions regarding” 
wheel practices should be issued by the association. This 
recommendation was duly approved at the convention. At 
a meeting of the committee held in New York city, last 
week, steps were taken to work up such a manual. [t 
will be in such form that it can be given to all the rail 
road employees who are directly involved in the handling 
of wheels, either on repair tracks or in the shops. 

The preparation of this manual involves a large amount 
of work, but it is hoped that it will be carried to a con- 
clusion within the coming year and be ready for pre- 
sentation for approval at next year’s meeting of the as- 
sociation. The committee has outlined the following 
schedule of subjects for inclusion in the new manual: 


Kind of wheels, 
Method of manufacture, 
Wheel specifications, 
Wheel inspection at plant, 
Storage of wheels, 
Mounting of wheels: 
1. Turning axles-—limits of wear, 
2. Boring of wheels, 
3. Press work and gauging, 
4. Shipment of mounted wheels and storage. 
Wheel defects: 
Cast iron, 
Rolled steel, 
Steel tired, 
Cast steel. 
Wheel lathe work. 
Wheel grinder work. 


Activities of the Sanitary Engineer on 
the St. Louis Southwestern Ry. 


Reference has been made previously, in these columns, 
to the work which the St. Louis Southwestern Ry. is doing 
under the direction of a sanitary engineer. The annual 
report of the company. just issued, describes the work as 
it has continued during the year 1923: 

“During the year under review the work of malaria 
control was carried on with continued success. The dis- 
tribution of quinine to track forces was extended and this 
distribution is now niade to track maintenance employees 
on 945 operated miles. For the four-year period, 1913- 
1916, prior to inauguration of malaria control, there was 
an annual average of 602 employees treated at the com- 
pany hospital for malaria. During the current year there 
was a total of 70 malaria cases, a decrease of 432. 

“This department has also inaugurated a program to 
improve the appearance of company property, such as 
section houses and station buildings. Cash prizes are 
awarded for the section house in each roadmaster’s dis- 
trict showing the greatest improvement, and trophy cups 
are awarded to the agent whose station makes the best 
grade during the year. In many towns the civic organi- 
zations are aiding in improving the appearance of station 
property.” 

The office of sanitary engineer of the St. Louis South- 
western Ry. is filled by H. W. Van Hovenberg, with head- 
quarters at Texarkana, Texas. 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to Say the Thing That Ought to Be Said 


We should like to know how to frame a few dis- 
creet words which would stimulate the ambitions of 
railroad men to write their own books. We value 
the contributions which many earnest and brilliant 
minds outside of railroad work have made to the lit- 
erature on various phases of railroading. They com- 
prise a most valuable acquisition to the science of 
transportation. We have no desire to see these con- 
tributions diminish. But we should like to maintain 
in the cumulative literature of railroading, that prac- 
tical touch which emphasizes certain elements that 
escape the man who is not practically identified with 
the work. The distinction is altogether intangible, 
but it is not at all_indefinite to the man who has an 
appreciation of those practical values. And most 
of all, we should like to convey these practical values 
to the student of transportation subjects in the uni- 
versities. We believe he is missing something in a 
course of reading in which books by practical men 
are sparsely represented. 


Railway construction in the far west is a never-ceas- 
ing wonder tc us. What far seeing minds must they have 
been, who achieved such gigantic and seemingly impos- 
sible projects, and what stout hearts and sturdy bodies 
to have carried them out! 


A marked effect upon the commercial aspects of the 
steel industry of the country will result, if the Federal 
Trade Commission’s order directing the abandonment of 
the “Pittsburgh plus” system is sustained. As a com- 
mercial expedient, the system has been a doubtful one for 
some years, and the United States Steel Corporation would 
have avoided much criticism if it had refrained from re- 
storing the system after its abandonment during the war 
period. Scarcely any prevailing commercial practice has 
been the object of more general or persistent attack. The 
extent to which consumers of steel products in territories 
outside of Pittsburgh are penalized by the “Pittsburgh 
plus” system, amounts to a premium of $15.30 per ton 
on certain products in the Birmingham district; $13.20 
per ton in the Duluth district and $7.60 per ton in the 
Chicago district. This condition constituted a severe 
handicap upon manufacturers and consumers of steel in 
locations outside of Pittsburgh. In other words concerns 
at these points were obliged to share their market with 


their Pittsburgh competitors, while they were barred from 
competition in the Pittsburgh district. The effect will be 
to materially stimulate manufacturing of steel products 
and materials by independent concerns at other locations 
than Pittsburgh, over the country. The railroads, as the 
largest single consumers of steel, have been heavily inter- 
ested in the outcome of the case. In the aggregate the 
price paid by the railroads for steel products under the 
“Pittsburgh plus” system, amounted to a premium of 
millions of dollars annually. For example, the premium 
on the steel included in a freight car of ordinary design, 
in the Chicago district, frequently amounts to more than 
fifty dollars per car. Besides this the premium has applied 
directly on bridge and structural material, and indirectly 
on forgings and many other manufactured parts. 

Encouraging indeed is the decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the western grain rate case re- 
turned last week and more fully noted in another column 
of this issue, although it is difficult to see how the com- 
mission could have made any other decision in view of 
the demonstrable condition of the grain-carrying railroads 
in that territory. It is a matter of simple arithmetic to 
determine the effect which a cut of ten per cent and more 
would have in the gross revenues derived from grain 
traffic, on the individual railroads affected. In this in- 
stance every effort of the farmers’ organizations and the 
public bodies of the western states was directed toward 
the making of their case. The commission in a very 
gratifying manner based its decision on the real issues. It 
reiterates the facts which are unmistakable to anyone who 
has a mind to see, that rates on grain products, generally 
speaking, are now on a somewhat lower basis than are the 
carload rates on other commodities; that earnings in the 
grain traffic compared with other commodities, are not 
contributing more than their fair share to the revenues 
of the carriers; that large additions to capital for pur- 
poses of additions and betterments must be made by 
carriers in this territory, and that this cannot be done if 
the credit of the carriers is adversely affected; and that 
the benefit that would accrue to the average farmer from 
a reduction in rates would be much more than offset by 
a curtailment of transportation service. 

The decision is of particular note in view of the fact 
that it is returned subsequent to the resolution which 
passed the last congress, defining it as the sense of the 
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statutes that agriculture is a “basic industry,” and direct- 
ing that freight rates should be revised to give to the 
farmer the benefit of “the lowest rates compatible with 
the maintenance of adequate transportation service.” 
Even while the commission was writing its report, the con- 
dition of the western farmer was improving in such a 
way as to largely offset the cry of distress which had 
been offered in his behalf. With the improved condition 
of the agricultural industry, for which everyone is thank- 
ful, and in view of the definite conclusions of the com- 
mission in the present case, the developments should have 
an important bearing upon the possibility of a renewal of 
the agitation for reduced agricultural rates before the 
next session of congress. 


PtesOOLLEGE MAN IN RAILROAD SERVICE 


The Railway Review believes and has said from time to 
time that a grave situation exists in the matter of the fu- 
ture personnel of the railroad managements of the coun- 
try. In years gone by there was no employment more at- 
tractive to the young man that that furnished by the rail- 
roads. Large numbers of high grade men entered the 
service without solicitation, and many of these were col- 
lege graduates and other men who had the benefit of good 
educational advantages. 

Today, however, the railroad service apparently has no 
attraction for the college bred man. The present period is 
one of stress for those who are charged with the responsi- 
bility of managing such large properties, and at the same 
time fulfilling their duty to the public. We do not mean 
to intimate that those who are managing the railroads 
are not earnest and high minded, for we thoroughly be- 
lieve that they are. Our concern is that under the present 
system of recruiting employes the average ability of the 
personnel will not increase, but will rather decrease. 

There have risen from time to time men of excep- 
tional ability who have climbed to the top by sheer force 
of character. Ihe same thing will happen in the future. 
But it is not on such exceptional men that the railroads 
as a whole will be able to rely; it is the average man in the 
service. That we are not alone in this view we quote 
the following from Howard Elliott, chairman of the board, 
Northern Pacific Ry: 


There is one feature of railroad operation that is not 
often considered, and that is the question of manning this 
great machine. There are many high-minded, earnest men 
in all departments of railroad work who are giving the best 
that is in them in trying to do their duty to the owners of 
the property and to the public. It is an unfortunate fact, 
however, that of late years young men in the United States 
who are fortunate enough to be trained in the best schools 
and colleges for business and professional life, and who have 
the liberty of choice in selecting their life work, do not 
select the transportation business, so that the supply of 
trained railroad officers is not as great as it should be for the 
magnitude of the business. 

Experienced men of high character in the management of 
the railroads give confidence to the investor and to the 
public, and they are more important than money, engines, 
tracks, and physical facilities, if progress in the right di- 
rection is to be made. It is very much to the interest of the 
future growth of the United States to have the railroad 
business offer such rewards to the investor that money will 
flow freely into building up the transportation machine, and 
to offer such attractions to the best talent of the country, 
that men will engage in the business as freely as they en- 
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gage in banking, in law, in medicine, in manufacturing, 

and in agriculture. 

The American Railway Engineering Association has 
recognized the situation and appointed a committee to 
bring about a closer relation between the railroads and 
the colleges. This committee is made up of men of a high 
order of ability and is preparing to make a thorough 
study of the matter from the view point both of the rail- 
roads and colleges. The major interest, however, seems 
to come from the colleges and not from the railroads. 

In order to arouse interest and if possible discussion 
of this important subject the Railway Review begins this 
week the publication of a series of papers on the various 
phases of the matter. Mr. Wiess has made a study of 
the subject and shows that it is the general testimony of 
the colleges that while they are willing and anxious to 
provide courses in railroad engineering and transporta- 
tion subjects there is no demand for them, as students 
apparently have no desire to go into railroad service. If 
the situation is to be improved some means must be de- 
vised to make this service as attractive as other lines of 
industry. 

QUALTFIGATIONS OF EMPLOVEES IN* THE 
MAINTENANCE OF WAY DEPARTMENT 


The paper on selection of men for employment in the 
maintenance of way department by Division Engineer 
W. G. Morgan, of the Kansas City Southern Ry., pub- 
lished in the Railway Review of July 19, presents a 
good outline of principles to be followed by those who 
have this subject to deal with. The Kansas City South- 
ern Ry. is one of the roads where the personnel of the 
maintenance of way department has received unusual at- 
tention, and this policy has been reflected in the excel- 
lence of results accomplished, particularly in the track 
department. 


It is hardly practicable to be able to exercise the same 
scrutiny in selecting laborers for railroad employment 
that is followed in enlisting men for military service; 
and even for military service the physical qualifications, 
except for extreme limitations, are about the only ones 
that can be determined with assurance. Except for con- 
spicuous defects mental ability cannot be estimated cor- 
rectly upon casual examination. Serious physical de- 
bility, if not discovered at the time of employment, usual- 
ly appears as soon as the laborer engages in the work, 
and in most cases men who are not able bodied will soon 
quit the service of their owr accord. Misjudgment 
of this qualification at the time of employment is not 
usually a serious mistake. However, a formal physical 
examination of common laborers, by competent medical 
authority, at the end of six months, if the intention is to 
continue such employees in service, is a good suggestion 
for a rule of practice. 


The seasonal nature in the maintenance of way de- 
partment enforces a periodical laying off of forces, and at 
such times, if not earlier, comes the opportunity to weed 
out those who are lacking in mental ability and charac- 
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ter. Supervisors and foremen should be alert to this and 
constantly have under observation, among the recently 
employed, those who seem the best qualifled, all round, 
for permanent employees. The improvement in wages 
in the maintenance of way department in recent years 
renders it possible to abide by Mr. Morgan’s recommenda- 
tion as to the education of candidates for this department 
more largely than was ever the case in years gone by. 
Other things being equal the preference should be given to 
those who have. the better education. Mr. Morgan's sug- 
gestion of a “board interpretation” of this qualification, 
is, of course, apropos. The ability to read current popu- 
lar literature understandingly and to write an intelligible 
letter or make an accurate and definite written report of 
a matter independently of the usual blank forms, are, of 
course, educational requisites for any one who would as- 
pire to promotion to official position of any sort; and such 
a foundation should enable one to improve his educa- 
tion by reading. Progressive employees sooner or later, 
of course, become aware of the personal advantages to 
be had from reading the periodical literature and special 
works that deal with the department in which they are 
engaged. 

As for character, one’s ideals, his disposition toward 
society in general and his duties as a citizen, and the 
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company he keeps, among other things, are unmistakable 
indications. Personal habits, means of diversion and one’s 
general behavior when off duty are some guide as to what 
he will do if entrusted with the responsibility of the tak- 
ing charge of men or of the property of another. 

As for general qualifications, the mechanical instincts 
of the employee in the maintenance of way department 
are of prime importance. Those who need to be shown 
only once are, of course, preferable to those who cannot 
bear in mind how to do good work after being shown re- 
peatedly, and those who are careless in the use of tools 
and slovenly in their work are not worth bothering with. 
It is those who are precise in their work, who take pride 
in what they do, who handle tools in the proper manner 
and who keep them in fit condition for service who are 
most hopeful of being able to oversee the work of others. 

Experience in the work of the regular gangs or crews, 
is, of course, the best foundation training for foreman- 
ship. It is well to be thoroughly grounded in the routine 
work of any department before sending one to a train- 
ing gang. The floating or training gang can then broaden 
one’s opportunity to apply himself to differing conditions 
and enable one to enjoy the advantage of associating with 
a body of men selected for skill and knowledge in his 
own calling. 


Washington Correspondence 


(Special to the Railway Review) 


WASHINGTON, July 23.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission announced yesterday that division 1 of the 
commission, Commissioner McNamany dissenting, had 
approved the following: 

“Interpretation of sub-paragraph “B” of paragraph 2 
under the heading ‘functions 3’ in the commissions speci- 
fications and requirements for automatic train control de- 
vices ‘that constant practice require definite acknowledge- 
ment by the engineman at each signal indicating ‘stop’ 
adopted.” | 
' Loading of revenue freight for the week which ended 
on July 12 totaled 910,415 cars, according to reports filed 
today by the carriers with the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. This was an increase of 
150,473 cars over the preceding week when freight ship- 
ments were reduced owing to the observance of the Fourth 
of July. Compared with the same week last year it was 
a decrease, however, of 109,394 cars, but with the cor- 
responding week in 1922 it was an increase of 59,739 
cars owing to the miner’s strike then in progress. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 41,970 cars, 
an increase of 7,192 cars over the week before and an 
increase Of 2,479 over the same week last year. Com- 
pared with the same week in 1922, it was a decrease of 
6,625 cars. In the western districts alone 29,489 cars 
were loaded with grain and grain products, an increase 
of 2,776 cars over the corresponding week in 1923, 

Live stock loading totaled 33,838 cars an increase of 
8,997 cars over the preceding week and an increase of 
1,669 cars over the same week last year. Compared with 
the same week in 1922. It also was an increase of 3.757 
cars. Live stock loading in the western districts for the 


week totaled 25,269 cars, 1,540 cars above the correspond- 
ing week last year. 


Coal loading amounted to 146,177 cars, an increase of 
34,719 cars over the preceding week, but a decrease of 
47,745 cars under last year. Compared with the same 
period two years ago when the miner’s strike was in 
progress, it was an increase of 69,080 cars. 

Loading of merchandise and less than carload lot freight 
totaled 234,367 cars, 27,159 cars above the week before 
but 6,417 cars below the same week last year. This also 
was 6,253 cars below two years ago. Miscellaneous 
freight loading amounted to 329,842 cars. This was an 
increase of 54,688 cars over the week before but a de- 
crease of 8,224 cars under last year. It was, however, 
an increase of 12,374 cars above the same week in 1922. 

Forest products loading totaled 57,658 cars, 6,694 cars 
above the week before but 14,117 cars under last year 
and sixteen cars below the same week in 1922. 

Ore loading amounted to 59,423 cars. Compared with 
the week before, this was an increase of 10,581 cars but 
a decrease of 29,664 cars under last year and 10,022 cars 
under two years ago. 

Coke loading totaled 7,140 cars, an increase of 443 
cars over the preceding week but 7,375 cars under the 
corresponding week in 1923. Compared with the cor- 
responding week in 1922, it also was a decrease of 2,556 
cars. 


Compared by districts, increases over the week before 
in the total loading of all commodities were reported in 
all districts due to the holiday the. previous week. The 
southwestern district, however, was the only one to report 
an increase over the corresponding week last year but all 
reported increases over the corresponding week two years 
ago except the northwestern district. 

Loading of revenue freight this year compared with 
the two previous years follows: 
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1924 1923 1922 

4 weeks of January..:....... 3,362,136 3,373,965 3,785,119 
4 weeks of February........ 3,617,432 3,361,599 3,027,886 
SeOreeleswOn evlabCiict.. s..ce3 ss 4,607,706 4,581,176 4,088,132 
BMMVEEICS (OL WA DTI: doc es one ote 3,499,210 3,764,266 2,863,416 
RmrOreEKS: OLE AVs sv... ide 3 ue 4,474,751 4,876,893 3,841,683 
MerweeksOt. JUNC... i. ovine ees 3,625,472 4,047,603 3,414,031 
Week ended July 5.......... 759,942 850,082 707,025 
Week ended July 12......... 910,415 1,019,809 850,676 

REIS MY hekee fce so Fotehe 24,857,064 25,875,393 = 21,577,968 


Class I railroads during the first six months this year 
installed in service 70,874 freight cars, according to re- 
ports filed today by the carriers with the car service divi- 
sion of the American Railway Association. This was a 
decrease of 8,366 cars compared with the number in- 
stalled in service during the corresponding period in 1923, 
for which time the total was 79,240. 

The railroads on July 1, 1924, had on order 60,315 
freight cars compared with 96,855 on July 1, 1923, or a 
decrease of 36,540. 

Class I railroads during the first half of 1924 also in- 
stalled 1,071 locomotives, compared with 1,998 during the 
corresponding period the year before or a decrease of 
927. They also had on order on July 1 this year 360 
locomotives, compared with 1,902 on the same date the 
year before or a decrease for this year of 1,542. 

Of the 70,874 freight cars placed in service during the 
first six months in 1924, 12,319 were installed during the 
month of June. Freight cars. placed in service during 
the month included 4,607 box cars, 3,653 coal cars and 
1,976 refrigerator cars_ including those installed by rail- 
road owned private refrigerator companies. The rail- 
roads also placed in service during the month 160 loco- 
motives. These figures as to freight cars and locomotives 
placed in service or on order include new, rebuilt and 
leased equipment. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has granted 
authority to the Missouri Pacific R. R. to procure the 
authentication and delivery of $23,810,000 of first and 
refunding mortgage 6 per cent bonds, series D, and to 
pledge and repledge, until June 30, 1926, $8,310,000 
thereof as collateral security for any note or notes which 
the applicant may issue within the limitations of paragraph 
9, of section 20a, of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

Report of the commission division 4, Commissioners 
Meyer, Eastman, and Potter by division 4: 

“The Missouri Pacific R. R. Company, a common car- 
rier by railroad engaged in interstate commerce, has duly 
applied for authority under section 20a of the Interstate 


Commerce Act to issue $23,810,000 of it’s first and re-: 


funding mortgage 6 per cent bonds, series D, and to 
pledge and repledge, from time to time all or any part 
thereof, as collateral security for any note or notes which 
it may issue within the limitations of paragraphs (9) of 
section 20a of the Interstate Commerce Act. No objec- 
tion to the granting of the application has been presented 
to us. 

The applicant represents that it has made, or will make, 

the following expenditures; in acquiring first-mortgage 
gold bonds of Pine Bluff &Western Railroad Company, 
due October 1, 1923, $880,000.00. Additions and better- 
ments to December 31, 1923, $14,531,273.21; additions 
and betterments to be made during calendar year ending 
December 31, 1924, $8,399,116.00, total $23,810,389.21. 
_ For which it is entitled to draw down first and refund- 
ing mortgage bonds under sections 4 and 8, of article 3, 
( It therefore pro- 
poses to issue $23,810,000 of the bonds to reimburse it, 
in part for such expenditures. 

The proposed bonds are to be issued under and pur- 
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suant to the first and refunding mortgage dated April 2, 
1917, made by the applicant to the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York and Benjamin F. Edwards. The 
bonds will be dated February 1, 1919. 

Authority is also granted the Missouri Pacific to issue 
$12,000,000 of three-year, per cent secured gold 
notes: Said notes to be sold at not less than 971% per 
cent of par and accrued interest: To pledge as collateral 
security for the notes $15,500,000 of first and refunding 
mortgage 6 per cent bonds, series D. 

RB Al 


Oil Engine Driven Air Compressor Car 


Mr. W. A. Bechtel, a railroad contractor of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., has developed an interesting and efficient 
railroad car compressor outfit to be used on railroad con- 
struction. The car itself is a steel box car of 100,000 
pounds capacity. In this car are mounted two Ingersoll- 
Rand type POV-2 oil engine-air compressor units. 
Ikach compressor has a piston displacement of 271 cubic 
feet of free air per minute. The compressor is direct- 
connected to, and mounted on a 50 h. p. Ingersoll-Rand 
oil engine. This oil engine is of the single cylinder, hori- 
zontal type, operating on the four-stroke cycle. Direct in- 
jecuion of uel oil eliminates the high pressure injection 
air compressor and piping required with the air injection 
type of Diesel engines. This results in a high degree of 
mechanical efficiency. Ignition of the fuel is by heat of 
compression only, there being no hot bulbs, plates or 
other form of mechanical or electrical ignition. The air 
compressor is of the two-stage construction, with a water 
intercooler for cooling the air between stages of compres- 
sion. 

In addition to furnishing compressed air the car will 
furnish current for the lighting of work camps and tun- 
nels. This current will be provided by a 7-kilowatt Gen- 
eral Electric generator which is belt driven from either of 
the oil engines. 

A very unique feature of this car is the method of 
cooling the circulation water used in the water jackets of 
the oil engine compressor unit. In one corner of the car 
is a water tank which holds the normal supply. A small 
air driven water pump forces the water through the 
engine and compressor intercooler to a cooling. tower 
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Interior View of Car Showing Generator, 
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Interior of Car Showing Compressor. 


which is mounted on the roof of the car. This water 
cooling tower is of the A-shaped design having on each 
side a heavy wire screen. The hot water is distributed 
to the top of the screens by means of a distributing pipe 
which runs the full length of the tower. The water, 
running down over the screens, is cooled and the cool 
water collected in a basin which has been built in the roof 
of the car. From this basin the water runs by gravity 
to the main tank. The cooling tower arrangement is port- 
able and can be set up or removed in 15 minutes by two 

men. 

The complete arrangement, consisting of the car, loca- 
tion of the engines, air receiver, water and fuel tanks, 
and cooling system was worked out by Mr. Bechtel and 
his engineers. The car was assembled and errected at 
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their plant at Elmhurst, Cal., and was first placed in oper- 
ation on a contract for the Southern Pacific Company, 
at Oak Ridge, Ore. As mentioned above, the total piston 
displacement of the two units is 542 cubic/feet of free 
air per minute. The normal fuel consumption when 
operating both units for an 8-hour day is approximately 
50 gallons of Diesel oil. The exceedingly low cost of 
producing compressed air by this method justifies the 
efforts which have been made in the design and con- 
struction of the car. 

When it is necessary to move the car from one job to 
another the cooling tower is removed and the roof re- 
placed over the cooling tower reservoir. With the doors 
and windows closed the car has the appearance, with the 
exception of the windows, of a standard box car. 

The accompanying illustrations show the interior of the 
car and the details of the engines and generator. The 
lower view shows the car ready for operation, with the 
doors and windows apen. 


Southern to Build New Yard and Belt 
Line at Knoxville 


To faciliate the movement of freight through the Knox- 
ville gateway, the Southern Ry. has begun the construc- 
tion of a new classified yard and engine terminal at Cas- 
well, six miles east of Knoxville, on the double track 
Knoxville-Morristown line. There will be also construct- 
ed a three mile cut off line from Caswell to Beverly, a 
siation on the Knoxville-Middleboro line, to form a belt 
line around the northern side of the city of Knoxville. 
The new yard will be known as the John Sevier yard in 
honor of the pioneer settler and revolutionary hero who 
was the first governor of Tennessee. The yard will be 
three miles in length and will contain fifty miles of tracks. 
It will consist of seperate receiving and _ classification 
units, car repair and caboose storage tracks, and will also 
include transfer facilities for handling 1. c. 1. freight 
which will take rank with the large transfer stations the 
Southern Qperass at Spencer, N. C., Inman yards 
(Atlanta), Ga., and handling station, machine shop for 
light running repairs, cinder pits, tracks for handling and 
storing engines, storehouse facilities, and a complete water 
supply for engines and fire protection. 


The Air Compressor Car with Doors and Windows Open and Set Up Ready for Operation. 
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The John Sevier yard will provide facilities for the 
classification and distribution of freight over the various 
lines of the Southern radiating from Knoxville. These 
lines extend frony\noxville to the south and west through 
Chattanooga, Atlanta, Birmingham and Memphis; to the 
north and west through Cincinnati, Louisville and St. 
Louis; to the Tennessee, Virginia and Kentucky coal 
fields ; to the north and east through Asheville and Wash- 
ington and also through Asheville to the southeast, and 
to tidewater at Norfolk and Charleston. 

Over the belt line a heavy tonnage, moving between the 
west and the coal fields and Carolina territory which is 
now handled through the industrial district of Knoxville, 
will be diverted around the city. By concentrating switch- 
ing and transfer work at the new yard, the track and sta- 
tion facilities in the city will be greatly relieved and de- 
voted entirely to business of Knoxville proper. About 
three miles of the Southern’s main line east of Caswell 
will be relocated so as to put it entirely outside the terri- 
tory to be occupied by the new yard. Contract for the 
grading and structures at the yard has been awarded to 
the Foundation Company of New York which has begun 
preliminary work. 


Northeastern Superpower Committee 
Recommends Extension of 
Electric Project 


The engineering sub-committee of the Northeastern 
Superpower Conunittee made public this week, through 
the United States department of commerce, a report 
based on a comprehensive survey which the committee 
has been making, of the technical aspects of superpower 
development in the northeastern states. The committee 
finds that if the increasing electrical power demands of 
the northeastern area of the United States are to be sup- 
plied on an economical and adequate basis, it will necessi- 
tate the extension of interconnection between the dif- 
ferent systems, the building of large, centralized, steam- 
electric plants located at strategic points and the develop- 
ment of the large hydro-electric projects. 

These recommendations, in the committee’s opinion will 
mean the saving cf over 50,000,000 tons of coal every 
year ; production of power at less cost; security in power 
supplies against interruption with its losses through dis- 
turbed production and unemployment; larger reserves of 
power through which other industrial development need 
not lag, awaiting power construction; electrification of 
transportation with increase in its efficiency ; extension of 
power uses to the farm and saving of human effort. 

The present report is an outgrowth of a conference 
held in New York city last October, with the consent of 
President Coolidge, between Secretary Hoover and the 
chairmen of the state utilities commissions of the eleven 
northeastern states. This conference led to the formation 
of the Northeastern Superpower Committee, composed of 
representatives of the states and of the federal govern- 
ment. The report, now given to the public will be re- 
ferred to a meeting of the full committee to be held 
some time next fall. 


Improvements on the Pennsylvania R. R. 


A permit has been issued by the government for re- 
building of the bridge carrying the Panhandle division ot 
the Pennsylvania R. R. across the Ohio river at Steuben- 
ville, O., and also for building a new bridge across the 
Beaver river between New Brighton and Beaver Falls. 
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The new tracks will be built around New Brighton as an 
approach to the new bridge. The Pennsylvania also has 
underway a cut off 13.8 miles in length, between Canton 
and Bayard. The total cost of all these improvements is 
approximately $9,000,000. 

Across the Ohio river the new bridge will have three 
spans replacing the five spans of the present structure. 
‘Lhe center span of the new bridge will be 544 feet long, 
flanked by spans each 340 feet in length. There will be a 
uniform clearance, above low water, of 90 feet. The new 
structure will be four feet wider on each side, eight 
feet in all, than the present one. This will permit the 
new bridge to be built around the old one and traffic will 
be maintained without interruption during the construc- 
tidn. It will also permit the erection of the new bridge 
without the necessity for false work. 

The bridge will be of cantilever type and is designed 
to carry the heaviest locomotives on the Pennsylvania 
System. The old structure has a locomotive restriction 
and four of the heaviest types of locomotives in use are 
not permitted on the bridge. Lifting the restriction will 
result in an operating economy, as it will permit longer 
trains to be moved over this territory. A gain of time 
will also result as the present structure has a speed as 
well as loading restriction. 

The first bridge built over the river at Steubenville 
was started just as the Civil war was breaking out and 
was not completed until 1805. All but two of the original 
piers are standing today. The superstructure, however, 
was replaced during the period 1888 to 1892. In 1907 
two spans at the West Virginia end and one span at the 
Ohio end were replaced with spans of modern type and 
the balance of the deck spans were reinforced. As a 
matter of interest, one of the deck spans of the original 
bridge built at the time of the Civil war is still in use 
and now carries traffic on one of the main streets of 
the city of Pittsburgh, at California avenue, across Woods 
Run. 

Four new piers will be constructed and are to be carried 
down to rock at an elevation of about 45 feet below mean 
low water. The foundation work will be put in by the 
pneumatic caisson method. 


BEAVER RIVER BRIDGE 


The new bridge over the Beaver river will be located 
at about the site of the present public highway bridge 
between New Brighton and Beaver Falls. It is the present 
plan to utilize the present railroad bridge as a highway 
bridge. One of the principal benefits to be gained by 
the construction of the new Beaver river bridge is that 
a line diversion will take the present double track road 
out of the heart of New Brighton and place it on a new 
embankment built along the river’s edge. A part of this 
project, that of building freight tracks for the Pennsyl- 
vania’s line up the Beaver river, has been completed. 

The new bridge will consist of five spans. The second 
one in sequence from New Brighton side will be 222 feet 
long, providing a sufficient width of channel for the pro- 
posed ship canal. The old bridge was originally built in 
1850 by the Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago Ry. Co. 
The masonry piers constructed at that time are still in 
existence and are carrying the existing superstructure. 
The original superstructure built in 1850 consisted of 
single track Howe trusses. These spans were replaced in 
1869 by a single track iron bridge. In 1874 the masonry 
was extended and a double track bridge erected. This 
was an iron bridge and was replaced by a second iron 
bridge in 1888. It is this latter iron bridge which is now 
in service and which will be, after the necessary changes, 
turned over to the public authorities to be used as a high- 
way bridge between New Brighton and Beaver Falls. 
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Tools, Methods and Materials 


Improved Equipment and Appliances — New Devices 


Manufacturers 


Simple Lathe Attachment Arranged for Turn- 

ing Bearings on Reverse Shaft Arms, Ilus- 

tration Shows the. Driving Gear Open and 

Ready to be Placed Over the Bearing to be 
Finished. 


Machining Reverse Shaft 
Bearings 


Because of the projecting arms it is 
often a rather difficult operation to ma- 
chine the bearings on locomotive re- 
verse shafts, especially when lathes of 
sufficient size to accommodate the work 
are not available. For this reason 
many different arrangements are in use 
in the various locomotive repair shops 
for performing this operation on small- 
er engine lathes. One of these devices 
is shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations. It is so constructed as to ac- 
commodate the different diameters of 
the bearings on the various sizes of 
shafts and is arranged for application 
to the carriage of a lathe. 

The device consists principally of a 
support, arranged to be clamped to the 
carriage of a lathe, and a train of gears, 
mounted in the support, which are 
driven by a pulley connected to the 
line shaft by means of a belt. Two of 
the gears are used primarily to trans- 
mit the driving power from the pulley 
to the third gear, which contains thé 
cutting tool, and is so arranged as to 


Side View of Device Designed for Turning 
Bearings on Reverse Shaft Arms. 


Labor Saving Ideas 


clamp over the bearing to be machined. 

When machining the bearings of a 
reverse shaft the device is first bolted 
to the carriage of the lathe and the 
large gear is opened as shown in one 
of the accompanying illustrations. The 
reverse shaft is then mounted between 
centers in the lathe, in the usual man- 
ner, with the carriage so p'sced that 
the large gear, holding tue cutting tool, 
may be closed over ihe bearing to be 
finished. The cutting tool is then ad- 
justed to give the required depth of cut 
and is caused to travel over the bearing 
by means of the carriage feed me- 
chanism. 


Spreader for Locomotive 
Sand Boxes 


The White American Locomotive 
Sander Company, Inc., Roanoke, Va., 
has recently developed a sand spreader 
for use in locomotive sand boxes which 
is shown in detail in the accompany- 
ing illustrations. 

In Fig. 1, the semi-circle A B repre- 
sents a horizontal section through a 
locomotive sand box, just above the 
base. The small insert C shows a 
section of the spreader turned in such 
a position as to show the supports and 
the nozzle openings. Fig 2 is a sec- 
tional view of the operating valve 
which is placed in the cab. 

By manipulation of the cab valve 
the engineman causes a blast of main 
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— Products of the 


Short Guts to Economy 
Gontributed Items of Interest to the Practical Man 


reservoir air to pass through the 
spreader in the sand box which forces 
the sand from the center of the box to 
the sand outlets at the sides. This de- 
vice will not only spread the sand in the 
box but aids materially in breaking up 
any lumps, thus eliminating the neces- 
sity for the engineman going out on the 
running board to open the sand out- 
lets, which is frequently necessary, es- 
pecially in wet weather. 

The spreader is made up in sections 
and can be made to fit into any size 
of sand box. The operating valve is 
self-closing and the air blast is only 
of short duration, depending entirely 
upon the length of time the valve is 
held open, which should not exceed 
four or five seconds. 

This company is also introducing a 
special automatic sanding device for 
sanding booster engines and electric 
locomotives. In the case of the booster 
engine the regular Graham-White 
sander is used, but it is automatically 
controlled by means of a special valve 
which takes its actuating pressure from 
the air control line of the booster en- 
gine, while the pressure used for clean- 
ing the pipes and sanding the rail is 
taken directly from the main pressure 
resevoir. The advantage claimed by 
the company for this method of sanding 
booster: engines is that it eliminates 
the human element in operating the 
sanders and makes the flow of sand 
to the trailer wheels simultaneous with 
the starting of the booster engine, thus 


Details of Spreader for Locomotive Sand Boxes, 
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Fig. 2. Sand Spreader Operating Valve. 


preventing the beginning of slipping 
and therefore eliminating the subse- 
quent jejrk when the trailer wheels 
finally get the traction. 

In the case of electric locomotives, 
the same automatic valve is used, but 
the actuating pressure is admitted to 
the valve by means of an electro-mag- 
netic valve, controlled by a switch un- 
der the foot of the operator. In this 
case also the pressure used for clean- 
ing the pipes and sanding the rail is 
taken from the main resevoir. 


Crank-Pin Turning Lathe 


A new, portable air-motor driven 
crank-pin turning device, designed and 
built by C. E. Marsh of Atlanta, Ga., 
is a decided improvement over such 
devices of a similar nature. Special 
attention has been given to the con- 
struction of the tool so that it will 
withstand the severe working condi- 
tions incident to locomotive repair shop 
and roundhouse use. Furthermore 
the device embodies a number of novel 
mechanical features which tend to make 
it both a time and labor saving de- 
vice. 


The lathe consists of a stationary 
spindle, attached to the end of the 
crank-pin; of a rotating cylinder with 
two tool bars that are automatically 
fed over the work to be turned; of 
a compensating adjustment designed to 
take up the wear on the spindle; and 
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Portable Crank Pin Turning Machine Finishing Two Journals on One Crank Pin in One 
Operation. 


of an automatic constant feed with 
a reverse for the tool bars. These 
bars work independently of each other, 
and each bar is provided with an in- 
dividual feed control. The automatic 
constant feed, with the reverse fea- 
{ure, prevents roughing or gouging the 
metal being turned, and it also prevents 
the jerk common to some lathes when 
the old fashioned star wheel bumps 
against the pin in feeding the tool to 
wards the work. 

The tool bars, which are made of 
tool steel and are hardened, are given 
a rapid motion and may be shifted to 
and from a cutting position by the 
operator without the necessity of turn- 
ing a feed screw, which is a feature 
that tends to speed up the operation 
of the lathe. All of the gears are cut 
and hardened; and the drive-gear bear- 
ings, which are made of hardened and 
ground steel, are encased for the pro- 
tection of the operator. 

From the accompanying illustrations 
it can be seen that the lathe is simple 
in its operation; the work is always in 
full view of the operator; and there 
is no extra equipment required inas- 
much as the different fixtures neces- 
sary to turn various sizes of crank- 
pins are integral parts of the machine. 
The machine has an operating range 
of from 3 to 11% inches in diameter 


Portable Crank Pin Lathe Set-up Ready for Operation. 
Device May be had by Comparing it With the Two-Foot Rule Being Held Above One of 
the Two Tool Holders. 


Some Idea of the Size of the 


and will turn crank-pins of almost any 
length. 

The outstanding advantage claimed 
for the lathe, which weighs 126 pounds, 
is that it can turn two journals on the 
same crank-pin simultaneously, thus 
reducing the time required to perform 
this work to one-half that necessary 
when a lathe is employed using but 
one tool bar. A _ standard type air 
motor, such as are used in most rail- 
road shops; furnishes the power for 
driving the lathe. 


An All Metal Packing For 
Locomotive Air Pumps 


Because of the constantly increas- 
ing demand for compressed air service 
on both passenger and freight locomo- 
tives the development of the air pump 
and its accessories has recently been 
given special attention. There has al- 
ways been a need for an air pump pack- 
ing that could be applied economically 
and would operate over a long period 
of time without replacement and close 
watching. Within the last month there 
has been introduced to the trade a new 
all metal packing for use on locomo- 
tive air pumps. This particular pack- 
ing can be applied to any type of pump 
without change in its construction. 

Heretofore it has been necessary in 
the application of metal packing on air 
pumps, to provide an oil swab and 
swab container with pipe connection 
to a separate lubricating cup. Due to 
engine vibration the oil cup had to be 
bracketed to the body of the pump to 
prevent it from working loose. Also 
at each end of the swab container, 
metal rings of different construction 
were placed in beveled vibrating cups. 
These rings were forced toward the 
rod by a large spring encircling the rod 
and by contact with the bevel on the 
vibrating cup. The features and con- 
struction of the new all metal pack- 
ing are quite different in comparison 
with other types, and a much longer 
life of usefulness is claimed for it by 
The Garlock Packing Co., of Palmyra, 
New York, who are responsible for 
its development and introduction. Oil 
cups, oil swabs and vibrating cups are 
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A—Steel Lock Nuts C—Metal Air Packing - 
B—Copper Gasket D—Metal Steam Packing 
E—Self Contained Lubricator 


All Metal Packing for Locomotive Air Pumps. 


entirely eliminated in its construction. 
Lubricant is fed to the rod and pack- 
ing rings from an oil reservoir which 
is cast as a part of the split case sur- 
rounding the rings, and any excess 
oil fed to the packing rings will not 
be wasted, because it is caused to grav- 
itate into the cylinders of the pump. 
The packing rings, two in number, are 
of a new design constructed with me- 
chanical accuracy from four segments, 
which break joints in the center of the 
rod bearing surface. Each of the four 
segments travel or wear toward the 
center of the rod, over a flat’ smooth 
surface, and under an even circular 
spring pressure. Ordinarily, one ring is 
sufficient to hold either the steam or 
air pressure on locomotive air pumps. 
The construction of the new packing 
is such that the air ring will aid the 
steam ring in holding steam and the 
steam ring will aid the air ring in 
holding air. The combination of the 
two rings working in unison will tend 
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to prevent the leakage of either steam 
or air, and the wide bearing surface 
each ring has on the rod, and the 
grooves of the case, insures long life. 

The metal case surrounding the rings 
is split, or made up in two separate 
halves, and held together with screws 
of sufficient size to prevent any leak- 
age between the halves. It is also de- 
signed to snugly hold one ring in each 
of its two separate grooves. The means 
of holding the metal packing in posi- 
tion is not the least of its new fea- 
tures. On each end of the case is 
turned a short projection which is used 
as a guide in centering the case true 
with the rod and the stuffing box. This 
centering is accomplished by entering 
this projection into the recess turned 
into the bore of the screw lock nut 
fitted on to the threads on the outside 
diameter of the stuffing box. As these 
lock nuts are tightened they are brought 
into contact with a copper gasket em- 
bedded in each end of the case, and 
when properly seated with a spanner 
wrench, supplied by the manufacturer, 
they perform a double duty of rigidiy 
holding the packing in absolute align- 
ment with the rod, and forming a metal 
gasket seal as well. The split case 
entirely encloses the rod making it im- 
possible for dust or grit to reach the 
rod or packing. It also gives acces- 
sibility for the quick application of 
renewal rings. 


Grinding Mallet Locomotive 
Steam Pipe Extension 
Joints 


The accompanying illustration shows 
a device constructed for the purpose of 
grinding in, or lapping in, the packing 
rings such as are used on Mallet loco- 
motive steam pipe expansion joints. Be- 
fore this device was placed in operation 
the rings were fitted and lapped in by 
hand, which was found to be very ex- 
pensive and often resulted in steam 
leaks because of improper fitting. Since 


-this device has been in use no further 


trouble of this nature has been experi- 


Device for Grinding or Lapping Mallet Locomotive Steam Pipe Expansion Joints, as Used 
in the Roanoke, (Va.), Shops of the Norfolk & Western Ry. 
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enced and the work is being done more 
satisfactorily at less cost. 

The device consists of a base made 
up of a piece of heavy pipe and two 
pipe flanges, one of which is suitably 
anchored to the floor while the other 
supports the top half of an air pump. 
The piston of the pump has been recon- 
structed in such a manner that the low- 
er end is in the form of a clevis to 
which is attached the operating lever. 
A fulcrum is provided for the operating 
lever and equidistant from the fulcrum 
are located companion flanges provided 
with bolts to hold the outercasings of 
the expansion joints in place, as shown 
in the illustration. Two levers are also 
provided equidistant from the fulcrum 
and have companion flanges and bolts 
to connect the inner casing to the op- 
erating lever. Both the fulcrum and 
the operating levers are provided with 
a number of holes in order to adjust 
the stroke of the machine to the desired 
length, as all of the expansion joints 
are not of the same size. 

The packing rings are fitted in the 
grooves in the inner sleeve in the 
usual manner and the inner sleeve is 
placed in the outer casing. After all 
connections have been made between 
the expansion joints and the operating 
lever the machine is stated and by the 
use of grinding compound the rings are 
lapped to the proper size. 


New Type Electric Motor 


The General Electric Co. has devel- 
oped a new type of electric motor 
which, it is stated, is the only self-con- 
tained, adjustable speed, alternating 
current motor with shunt characteris- 
tics on the market. It has been de- 
signed to cover the wide field of appli- 
cations requiring such characteristics, 
the inherent feature being that its 
change of speed is only moderate as 
compared to the change of load. 

The new motor, known as type BTA, 
is available for use on three-phase, 60- 
cycle circuits at 220, 440 or 550 volts. 
It is commonly built for a three-to-one 
speed range and is rated on a constant 
torque basis, with horsepower output 
directly proportional to speed. Motors 
for other speed ranges and frequencies 
as well as for two-phase service will 
also be made. 


The motors now being marketed 
range from 3/1 horsepower, 1650/550 r. 
p.m., to 50/16.7 horsepower, 1250/415 r. 
p.m., che lower horsepower sizes being 
six-pole machines and the larger, eight- 
pole. The motors are designed to be 
thrown on the line with brushes in low 
speed position and may be connected 
in the same manner as any three-phase 
induction motor. Speed is varied by 
brush-shifting, accomplished by the use 
of a handwheel, or by a pilot motor 
shifting the brushes through a_ gear 
train and operated by push-button con- 
trol or by an automatic regulator. The 
brushes may also be shifted manually 
from a distance by using a handwheel 
bracket with chain and sprocket. 
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News of the Railways and the Equipment Market 


Events of the Transportation Industry — Opinion and Comment — Railroad 


Finance — 


Federal Trade Commission 
Orders Abandonment of 
“Pittsburgh Plus” 
System 


The Federal Trade Commission is- 
sued an order, July 23, embodying its 
decision in what has become famous 
asethe “Pittsburgh plus” case. . The 
order directs the United States Steel 
Corporation and its subsidiaries to 
abandon the “Pittsburgh plus” system, 
which system was found to be an un- 
fair method of competition in viola- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission 
act, and price discrimination in viola- 
tion of the Clayton act. Commissioner 
Gaskill dissented to the issue of the 
order and filed a dissenting memoran- 
dum. 


The “Pittsburgh plus” price system 
is the system used by the United States 
Steel Corporation and its subsidiaries in 
quoting prices on rolled steel products 
manufactured at and shipped from their 
plants outside of Pittsburgh, at a Pitts- 
burgh base price plus an amount equiva- 
lent to what the railroad freight charge 
on such products would be from Pitts- 
burgh to the customer’s destination if 
such products were actually shipped 
from Pittsburgh. Under this system 
the corporation pays the actual freight 
charges on the products from their 
mills where the products are manu- 
factured, to the customer’s destination, 
but the customer pays the freight from 
Pittsburgh. 


As to the “Pittsburgh plus” system, 
the commission finds that (a) it is con- 
trary to the public interest; (b) it is 
not based on the laws of supply and 
demand; (c) it is a price-fixing scheme 
succeeding the old steel pools, Gary 
_ dinners, etc.; (d) it is made possible 
by the dominant position occupied in 
the steel industry by the United States 
Steel Corporation; (e) it substantially 
lessens and eliminates competition; (f) 
it destroys competitors; (g) it is price 
discrimination not made in good faith 
to meet competition; (h) it is an un- 


fair method of competition; (i) it re- ~ 


tards business in all steel centers except 
Pittsburgh; (j) it adds unnecessary mil- 
lions of dollars annually to the cost of 
steel products, and specifically adds 
$30,000,000 to the cost of steel products 
paid by farmers in eleven western 
states; and (k) it increases prices. 


The extent of general public interest 
in the “Pittsburgh plus” case was evi- 


Among the Railway Supply People 
Improvements and Betterments — 


denced by the action of 32 states in 
forming an association known as “The 
Associated States Opposing Pittsburgh 
Plus,” and joining the Federal Trade 
Commission in its stand against the 
practice. Four of these states, Illinois, 
Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin, acting 
under special legislative authority, filed 
briefs and presented oral arguments be- 
fore the commission. A_ brief amici 
curiae on behalf of the joint committee 
of civic organizations of Duluth, Minn., 
likewise opposing the “Pittsburgh plus,” 
was also filed with the commission. 
Named in the order which the com- 
mission issued are the United State 
Steel Corporation, American Bridge Co., 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Car- 
negie Steel Co., American Steel & Wire 
Co., Illinois Steel Co., Minnesota Steel 
Co. and the Tennessee Coal Iron & 
Railroad Co. 


The order of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is final so far as its authority 
extends but the concerns affected still 
have the right to take the case into 
the courts. 


State of Alabama Files Statement Re- 
garding Railway Consolidation. 


A statement has been filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by 
the state of Alabama, through Gov- 
ernor W. W. Brandon, and Counsel T. 
C. McClellan, regarding proposed rail- 
way consolidations in that state. The 
statement relates that it is the inten- 
tion of the state of Alabama to enlarge 
and improve the port of Mobile, the 
work to cost $10,000,000. Recommenda- 
tion is made that the Mobile & Ohio 
R. R. be allied with a trans-Mississippi 
line, preferably the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Ry., and that the Illinois Cen- 
tral R. R. and the Gulf Mobile & 
Northern R. R. jbe grouped. This, 
according to the statement, would be 
the most efficient arrangement for at- 


tracting traffic to the improved port 
of Mobile. 


Southern Pacific Surgeon 
Operation in Vienna. 


Performs 


Dr. Brown, of the Southern Pacific 
hospital at San Francisco, Cal., together 
with Dr. Walter B. Coffey, performed 
an operation on a patient in Vienna, 
Austria, that is attracting world-wide 
attention. The patient, who was suf- 
fering from an aggravated form of 
angina pectoris, a serious disease of the 
heart, recovered completely after the 
dangerous and difficult operation. 


— onstruction Items 
Equipment Purchases 


American Short Line Rail- 
road Association Will Meet 
in San Francisco 


The American Short Line Railroad 
Association will hold its annual meeting 
at the St. Francis hotel, San Francisco, 
Cal., August 13, 14 and 15, 1924, The 
program for the meeting is not yet 
available, but on account of the fact that 
the very serious situation that now 
confront the railroads of the country is 
especially acute with reference to the 
short lines, the meeting will, without 
doubt, be the most important one ever 
held by the association. It is anticipated 
that a large percentage of the member- 
ship will be represented by their strong- 
est and most influential officers. 


Two important reasons have actuated 
the association in holding the forthcom- 
ing meeting on the Pacific coast. First: 
There are 74 members in the inter- 
mountain and Pacific coast territories, 
the great majority of which have never 
been able to attend any meeting of the 
association, hence do not fully ap- 
preciate the importance of the work 
being done; and in addition, there are a 
very considerable number of short lines 
in that territory that are not members. 
It is hoped that the meeting will result 
not only in informing and aiding such 
members, but will induce others to 
join and hereafter actively participate. 
Second: In view of the critical condi- 
tions confronting members of this as- 
sociation, as well as all other roads, 
the plans adopted have been made for 
the purpose of bringing ‘together the 
largest possible number of their officers 
for a period of two or three weeks, 
thus enabling them to become intimate- 
ly acquainted, to obtain full and com- 
plete knowledge and information about 
existing conditions, and to thereafter 
agree upon and adopt such plans as 
will in their judgment aid in securing 
the best and most efficient transporta- 
tion system possible under conditions 
that will be fair and just to the owners, 
the employees of the railroads and the 
public served by them. 


In connection with the meeting, ife 
association has arranged for special 
passenger accommodations ~so_ that 
members located east of the Pacific 
coast can assemble at convenient points 
and travel together. The following 
railroads have agreed to handle the 
cars occupied by the delegates, over 
their lines, supplying transportation for 
the officers and their families, repre- 
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senting members of the association: 
Chicago Rock Island & Pacific, Mis- 
souri Pacific, Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, Union Pacific, Southern Pa- 
cific. Yosemite Valley, Northern Pa- 
cific, Canadian Pacific, Minneapolis St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, Chicago Bur- 
lington & Quincy. The special train 
will leave Chicago over the Chicago 
Rock Island & Pacific Ry. about 6:00 
p. m., Friday, August 8, and arrive in 
Kansas City probably about 9:30 a. m., 
August 9. The special train, and pos- 
sibly a second one, will leave Kansas 
City, over the Missouri Pacific R. R., 
at about 10:00 p.: m:,, and arrive at 
Pueblo, Col., early Sunday morning, the 
10th. The special train will leave 
Pueblo, over the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, traveling over the Rocky 
mountains in daylight, and arrive at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, about 9:00 a. m,, 
Monday, the 11th. The special train 
will be moved by the Union Pacific 
from Salt Lake City to Ogden, Utah, 
and will leave Ogden, over the South- 
ern Pacific at 4:00 p. m., on the 11th, 


and arrive at Truckee, Cal., at 8:30 a. m.,’ 


Tuesday, the 12th. It will leave 
Truckee, over the Southern Pacific, at 
10:00 p. m., the 12th, and arrive (Oak- 
land) in San Fracisco at 8:50 a. m. on 
Wednesday, the 13th. At the various 
points where stops are made, side trips 
and other interesting features have been 
arranged. 


Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
the 13th, 14th and 15th, will be spent 
in San Francisco, and it is contemplated 
that there will be one meeting of the 
association on cach day. A committee 
of members in California is making 
plans for the meeting, and for the en- 
tertainment of the delegates during 
their stay in San Francisco. The Pa- 
cific Railway Club will give a banquet 
on the night of August 14. President 
Sproule of the Southern Pacific Co. and 
some other outstanding men on the Pa- 
cific coast, will speak. An invitation has 
been extended to the delegates, by the 
club, and has been accepted in their 
behalf. The president of the Mt. 
Tamalpais & Muir Woods Rivemis sate 
ranging to entertain the delegates on 
his road. The Chamber of Commerce, 
and other bodies, are arranging an in- 
teresting program. 


The special train will leave Oakland, 
Cal., over the Southern Pacific, about 
10:00 p. m., Friday the 15th, for Merced, 
and arrive about 7:00 a. m, the morn- 
ing of the 16th. It will leave Merced, 
over the Southern Pacific, about 9:00 
p. m., the 17th, for Portland, Ore., ar- 
riving there at 9:00 a. m, Tuesday, the 
{9th. The special train will leave Port- 
iand, over the Northern Pacific, about 
9:00 p m., the 19th, and arrive in Seattle, 
Washington, about 7:00 p. m., Wednes- 
day, the 20th. The Canadian Pacific 
has extended a special invitation for the 
delegates to take a trip on Puget Sound. 
Arrangements have been made for the 
delegates to leave Seattle at 9:00 p. m., 
Thursday, the 21st, on that company’s 
steamer for Vancouver, B. ie arriving 
at the latter point at. 7:00 piim< The 
special train will leave Seattle, over the 
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Northern Pacific, after the departure of 
the delegates on the steamer, and will 
arrive at Vancouver by the time the 
steamer arrives there. The special 
train will leave Vancouver, over the 
Canadian. Pacific,-at’ 8:002a.m:, Satur- 
day, the 23rd, stop overnight at Revel- 
stoke. Other stops will be made at 
Lake Louise, and Banff, thence moving 
over the Canadian Pacific, for Portal, 
North Dakota. From that point, the 
special train will move over the Min- 
neapolis St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
to Minneapolis, Minn., arriving at the 
latter point some time Wednesday 
aight, the 27th, or the morning of the 
28th. The special train will leave Min- 
neapolis, over the Chicago Burlington 
& Quincy, on the 28th, and arrive in 
Chicago not later than the morning 
of the 29th. 


Pullman cars have been leased for 
the trip so that special rates are avail- 
able, both for sleeping cars and dining 
car accommodations. 


The office of the American Short 
Line Railroad Association is in the In- 
ternational building, 1319 F St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C., and 332 South 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Bird M. 
Robinson is president. 


Commission Finds No Justi- 
fication for Lower Grain 
Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion returned a decision July 17, on it: 
investigation of freight rates on agri 
cultural products which was ordered 
last October and November. The com- 
mission refused to order a reduction in 
rates on grain, grain products and hay, 
Within the Mississippi-Missouri vailey 
cereal growing territory. At the same 
time the commission decided that the 
inquiry independently conducted into 
the level of rates on these same prod- 
ucts in all sections of the United States 
had demonstrated no need for any 
changes, and proceedings before it 
bearing upon both issues were dis- 
missed. The proposed reduction would 
have amounted to from 10 to 14 per 
cent. The commission contended that 
a reduction of $17,500,000 annually in 
railroad earnings in the western terri- 
tcry from the Great Lakes to the 
Rocky mountains and as far south as 
the Gulf would result from the rate cut 
asked for. The commission pointed in 
its opinion to what it termed a slow 
but progressive improvement in the 
economic condition of the western 
states, despite a somewhat retarded im- 
provement in grain raising areas. It 
further advanced the belief that grain 
and grain products are not contributing 
more than a fair share to the revenues 
of the railroads. In conclusion the com- 
mission’s opinion stated: “There is 
serious doubt whether farmers would 
not in many instances lose from im- 
paired railroad service more than they 
could possibly gain from such a reduc- 
tion in rates, even if the farmers could 
get the entire benefit of any reduction 
made.” 
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The states which led in the presenta- 
tion of the original complaint were 
Kansas, Nebraska, North and South 
Dakota, Iowa, Illinois, Oklahéma, Mis- 
souri, Minnesota and Louisiana. Vir- 
tually every farmers’ organization and 
the railroad commissions in the states 
of the agricultural west presented testi- 
mony and arguments before the com; 
mission. Extended hearings were held 
in various parts of the country. Clyde 
M. Reed, chairman of the Kansas public 
utilities commission, on behalf of the 
ten petitioning states and the farm or- 
ganizations, contended that curtailment 
of the railroad revenues was justified 
on the ground that the valuation placed 
on the carrier’s property was too high, 
and that their expenditures for main- 
tenance in 1923 had been excessive. 


Commissioner Aitchison, in the pres- 
ent decision, wrote the majority report, 
while Commissioner Potter submitted a 
separate concurring report that met 
with the approval of Commissioner 
Cox. Commissioners McChord, Mc- 
Nanamy, Eastman, Lewis and Campbell 
dissented. The dissenting members 
took the position that agricultural 
freight rates should be reduced, but did 
not agree as to how it should be done. 
Commissioner Campbell, for instance, 
would make up the losses to the roads 
on agricultural products by increasing 
rates on other products. The commis- 
sion’s findings were summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. Rates on grain, grain products and 
hay, generally speaking, are now ona 
somewhat lower basis compared with 
pre-war freight rates than are the car- 
load rates on other traffic. 


2. Earnings per car, pre car-mile and 
per ton-mile on grain and grain prod- 
ucts, compared with other classes of 
traffic and with all carload traffic, do 
net show that grain and its products 
are now contributing more than their 
fair share to the revenues of the car- 
riers of this group, considering the 
values of the traffic, the average hauls, 
the relative services performed, and the 
ratio of revenue produced by grain and 
grain products to total carload revenue 
compared with former years. 


3. There has been an increase in the 
average loading of grain and _ its 
products in recent years, as well as in 
the average loading of all carload 
traffic, although not to the same extent 
in the case of all carload traffic. 


4. There has been slow but progres- 
sive improvement in the economic con- 
dition of agriculture in the western 
group since 1921, though the improve- 
ment in grain-raising areas is less than 
with respect to other classes of agri- 
culture. . pinee 

5. Present adjustment of rates on 
grain and its products from the “ele- 
ment of value” standpoint, compared 
with the other heavy loading commodi- 
ties moving in volume, is not unfavor- 
able to grain and grain products. 

6. Despite a peak year in 1923 from 
the standpoint of traffic handled, it does 
not appear that the carriers made a 
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fair return after giving due considera- 
tion to the contentions as to abnormal 
expenditures for maintenance of equip- 
ment and to the aggregate valuation. 


7. No assurances on the record that 
there will be such further increases in 
tonnage or such reductions in operating 
expenses in the immediate future as to 
enable the carriers to earn an excess 
over a fair return. Any further reduc- 
tion in revenue would incease the short- 
age in the fair return of carriers in the 
western group. 


8. Large additions to capital must 
continually be made by carriers in this 
group for needed additions and better- 
ments, which cannot be done if the 
credit of carriers is seriously affected 
by undue impairment of their net reve- 
nues from operation. 


9. Benefit that would accrue to the 
average farmer in case of a reduction 
in rates is small compared with the ag- 
gregate disastrous effect on certain of 
the carriers’ revenues and on their 
credit, and there is serious doubt 
whether farmers would not in many 
instances lose from impaired railroad 
service more than they could possibly 
gain from a reduction in rates, even if 
the farmers would get the entire bene- 
fit of any reduction made. 


The majority report suggests that 
competition at the country markets will 
help to improve conditions. ‘Variation 
of prices at the terminal markets it was 
shown, frequently is as much as 16 
cents a bushel, whereas the average 
freight rate paid from the farm is con- 
siderably under that figure. Better 
prices are obtained by farmers who sell 
to elevators owned by associations of 
farmers, the investigators found. 


The report cited the Chicago Great 
Western, the Minneapolis & St. Louis, 
the Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul, the 
Missouri Pacific, the Rock Island and 
the Northern Pacific as roads that 
would be unduly injured by a decrease 
in the rates on grain, grain products 
and hay. The proposed reductions 
would cost the St. Paul road $2.492,408 
annually, the Rock Island $1.513.204 and 
the Northern Pacific $1,225,000. An’! 
none of these roads earned four per 
cent in 1923. 


Long Island R. R. Installs Experimen- 
tal Motor Truck Freight Service. 


The Long Island R. R. has installed 
experimentally a motor truck service 
for the transfer of less-than-carload 
freight between certain western termi- 
nals on its line. The use of trucks is 
being tried for 90 days, and if the final 
results come up to present expecta- 
tions the railroad will consider the ex- 
tension of freight haulage by truck to 
other branches. A _ 5-ton truck op- 
erated by the Motor Haulage Co., of 
Brooklyn, under a contract with the 
railroad, is now making one round trip 
a day between the Long Island City, 
Bushwick avenue and Flatbush ave- 
nue freight terminals of the system. As 
five days were formerly taken for the 
transfer of goods by rail between these 
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points, four days are thus saved to 
shippers and consumers through the 
present use of trucks. Following the 
example of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
the Long Island at the same time 
started carrying all local less-than-car- 
load freight on its North Shore division 
by motor truck. One 5-ton truck was 
first used, but another was found neces- 
sary after the first three days of opera- 
tion. The two trucks are now making 
daily round trips over the Whitestone 
and Port Washington branches of this 
division. One “zone station” has been 
established on each branch, and to these 
the through freight trains carry full 
carloads. From these “zone stations” 
(at Flushing on the Whitestone branch, 
and Bayside on the Port Washington 
branch) the trucks carry all package 
freight to stations located between 
them and the branch terminals. All 
slow-moving “peddler” freight trains 
are thus eliminated, greatly expediting 
the movement of the through freight. 


Investigation Ordered into 
Interstate Class Rates in 
Eastern Territory 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has undertaken, on its own motion, 
an investigation of interstate class 
freight rates applicable within the terri- 
tory east of the Mississippi and north 
of the Ohio rivers. Representatives of 
interested shippers and carriers serving 
these territories requested such an in- 
vestigation, but the commission has 


made the inquiry somewhat broader 
than the requests received contem- 
plated. A statement was issued by 


George B. McGinty, secretary of the 
commission, explaining both the pur- 
pose and the scope of the investiga- 
tion, as follows: 


“This investigation has been insti- 
tuted because in many instances the 
class rates within that part of Official 
territory which is known as Trunk Line 
territory, between the latter territory 
and what are known as Central and 
New England territories, and between 
Central territory and New England ter- 
ritory, are higher for shorter than for 
longer distances over the same line 
or route, and applications for authority 
to continue these departures from the 
fourth section of the interstate com- 
merce act have been denied by the com- 
mission; because the relationship to 
first class of the rates on the lower 
classes varies greatly in many of the 
different class-rate scales which are 
now in effect, and because of other 
similar reasons. 


“While the class-rate scales within 
Central and New England territories 
have been fixed by the commission and 
are not subject to the same criticism, 
the order of investigation has been 
made broad enough to cover these 
class rates, so that it may be possible 
to make such adjustments in them as 
may prove desirable in order that they 
may be properly linked to watever class 
rates are prescribed, as the result of the 
investigation, in other parts of official 
territory. 
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The order covers “interstate class 
rates and the charges resulting there- 
from.” This should not, however, be 
construed as including classification rat- 
ings or rules, exceptions to the classi- 
fication, or minimum carload weights. 
While interstate rates have not been 
included within the scope of the investi- 
gation, the commission appreciates the 
desirability of harmony between the in- 
terstate and the intrastate rates, and 
will seek the advice and help of the 
state commissions in carrying on the 
investigation. 


“The dates and points at which hear- 
ings will be held will later be an- 
nounced. In the meantime the car- 
riers should complete their plans for 
the readjustment of the rates in issue 
and give full publicity to these plans 
at as early as possible, in order that 
shippers may be fully advised in ad- 
vance of the hearings as to the carriers’ 
proposals.” 


Brotherhood Officials Report to Labor 
Board for Western Wage Hearing. 


Despite repeated and heated avowals 
to the effect that they would refuse to 
appear, L. C. Griffing, grand chief en- 
gineer of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers and David B. Robertson, 
president of the firemen, arrived in Chi- 
cago this week to attend-the hearings 
before the United States railroad labor 
board, covering wages and working 
conditions on the western railways. 
The union officials were previenc' ~ 
conference with the officials of the rail- 
ways, but abandoned the conference. 
Later they announced their intention to 
deal with the individual railways, al- 
though the railways had submitted the 
case to the labor board. The brother- 
hoods took the stand that the disagree 
ment did threaten a suspension of 
transportation and refused to attend 
the hearings voluntarily. 


Railway Castings Bookings Show De- 
crease in June. 


Duriig the month of June, according 
to the Department of Commerce, 26,- 
170 tons of railway specialties steel 
castings were booked, together with 
22,548 tons of miscellaneous steel cast- 
ings, a total of 48,718 tons. This repre- 
sents a small decrease from the total 
of the preceding mnionth, which was 
56,581 tons, and a considerable decrease 
from the tutal for June last year, which 
was 88,306 tons. 


Railways Equipped for Rapid Move- 
ment o: Western Grain Crop. 


With a iarge number of available 
locomotives and cars in storage, the 
railways are excellently equipped to 
handle the coming western grain crop. 
An increased movement is looked for 
this year. The Chicago Milwaukee & 
St. Paul has a total of 2,500 grain cars 
in storage awuiting crop movement; 
the Chicago & Northwestern has 5,000 
cars ready; the Wabash 1,500 cars in 
storage, ture Missouri Pacific 3,000 cars 
and the Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
10,500 cars. 
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High Taxes are an Important 
Factor in Railway 
Rates 


More than eight hundred million dol- 
lars in charges for transportation of 
property has been saved for the ship- 
pers and consumers of the country be- 
tween July 1, 1922, and December 31, 
1923. This is not a railroad man’s esti- 
mate. It is to be found in the com- 
munication signed by Chairman Hall of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
addressed to Senator Smith, chairman 
of the senate interstate commerce com- 
mittee just before the recent adjourn- 
ment. This saving of eight hundred 
million dollars has been due to rate 
reductions below the basis established 
August 26, 1920. Of this total amount, 
Chairman Hall said, it was estimated 
that more than 175 million dollars rep- 
resented a decrease in freight charges 
on live stock and the products of agri- 
culture. 


Since July 1, 1922, many reductions 
have been made in individual rate cases, 
the chairman said, but they have been 
relatively unimportant as compared 
with those made previous to and includ- 
ing the reduction of July 1, 1922. Gen- 
erally speaking, Chairman Hall de- 
clared, the net effect of the general rate 
changes made after June 24, 1918, was to 
increase the rates in the eastern group 
57.5 per cent; in the southern and 
northwest Pacific groups 40:5 per cent; 
in the western group 52 per cent and on 
intra-territorial traffic 50 per cent. 
There were some exceptions to these 
increases due to the fact that the di- 
rector general made flat increases in- 
stead of percentage increase in the rates 
on lumber, grain, flour, petroleum and 
its products, coal, brick, sugar, and cer- 
tain other commodities. 


Charles Dillon, assistant to the chair- 
man, Western’ Railway Presidents’ 
Committee on Public Relations, has 
been delivering addresses in several 
Minnesota towns which emphasize the 
foregoing facts for the farmers and 
other business men of that part of the 
country. In discussing these rate 
changes, Mr. Dillon said that there 
seems to be a general lack of informa- 
tion on the part of the public, par- 
ticularly among farmers, with respect 
to what the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission actually has done or is doing. 
“The general impression seems to be,” 
said Mr. Dillon, “that rates are fixed 
or immovable. The truth is that there 
are filed with the commission every 
year, one hundred thousand or more 
tariffs, and that there are pending at 
present more than eighteen hundred 
formal rate situations which are receiv- 
ing attention as rapidly as possible. 


“And still the requests for rate reduc- 
tions continue to come, mostly from 
the agricultural sections and the live 
stock industry of the west and the mid- 
dle west. The demands for these rates 
reductions have become a state of mind, 
a stereotype form of resentment in 
which misfortunes of every kind from 
the weather to the political situation 
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are blamed to the railroads. But this 
will be overcome eventually as the truth 
reaches the people, when the people 
have learned that all these matters are 
public records open for their inspec- 
tion. The day of secrecy in the rail- 
road business has passed. 

“These are the days of high taxes, 
a matter which needs to be explained by 
the people themselves. The tables have 
turned. Taxes are created by the rep- 
resentatives selected by the people for 
that purpose. Much of the great burden 
of taxation now being borne by the 
country represents bond issues created 
by communities, towns, villages and 
townships. 

“These high taxes have more to do 
with railroad rates than many persons 
suppose, because every time the taxes 
of the railroads are increased the neces- 
sity for more money is created and this 
can come from only one source—rates. 


“Tn 1913 the state of Minnesota need- 
ed only $3,231,824 for revenue purposes. 
Last year requirements had grown to 
$7,212,723.. In 1913 the state’s educa- 
tional requirements were $14,482,057, 
but in 1923 this had grown to $44,749,- 
318. In 1911 roads and bridges took 
$7,077,823, but last year they took $19,- 
453,442; needs for cities and villages 
soared from $13,167,807 in 1911, to $29,- 
631,700 in 1923.” : 


Minnesota, however, is not an excep- 
tion in the point of extravagance, Mr. 
Dillon said. High taxes are the rule 
throughout the country but particularly 
in the agricultural west and middle 
west. The total ordinary receipts of 
the federal government have increased 
from about $700,00,000 in the years im- 
mediately before the war to more than 
$5,500,000,000 in 1921. while receipts of 
state governments have increased from 
$300,000,000 before the war to more 
than $500.000.000 in 1919, and $867,468,- 
000 in 1922, an increase of 183 per cent 
over 1912, and probably to much high- 
er figures in 1923. 


“Ordinarily a spokesman for the rail- 
roads takes all his time for rates,” said 
Mr. Dillon, “but at present taxes and 


‘labor costs are the important items be- 


cause as long as these two continue to 
advance so shall rates advance. 


“In 1913 the railroads paid taxes to 
the amount of one hundred and eighteen 
million dollars; in 1913 these taxes had 
risen to more than three hundred and 
thirty-six million dollars. The labor 
bill amounts to nearly 119 per cent more 
than it did ten years ago, while all o>- 
erating expenses are more than double. 
“Much of this trouble, particularly. with 
respect to taxes, can be changed by the 
people themselves. They have not yet 
learned the lesson of thrift, which the 
World War, it was believed. would 
teach.” 


Railway Control Proves Stumblin-z- 
Block to Reparations Plan. 

In a conference between Premier 

MacDonald of England, Premier Her- 


riot of France, Finance Minister de 
Stefani of Italy, Premier Theunis of> 
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Belgium and Ambassador Kellog of the 
United States, excellent progress was 
made in connection with devising ways 
and means of arriving at an agreeinent 
as to the enforcement of the Dawes 
plan for German reparations. A work- 
able plan was evolved, only the ques- 
tion of railway control in the Ruhr 
district remaining unsettled. The 
French object to losing control of the 
Ruhr railways. While their attitude is 
not as stern as it once was in regard 
to the lines being returned to the inter- 
allied -railway board, they are still en- 


deavoring to insure the continued main- | 


tenance of their military communica- 
tions in the event of trouble in the 
Ruhr district. Their desire is to con- 
tinue to maintain at least a portion of 
the French staff of the Ruhr railways. 


Whistles to Control Traffic on Long 
Island Crossings. : 


The Long Island R. R. has adopted 
a unique and very logical plan for 
stopping traffic across grade crossings 
in the face of approaching trains, by 
means of a whistle signal, similar to 
those used by police traffic officers. 
The following explanation of the new 
system has been given out: 

“Railroad traffic men and crossing 
watchmen, according to the rule just 
placed into effect, will blow a whistle 
as a warning for drivers of automobiles, 
motor trucks, motorcycles, « bicycles, 
horse-drawn vehicles and pedestrians to 
halt at public highways which intersect 
the railroad tracks at grade. However, 
no signal whatever will be given for 
traffic to cross, the lowering of the 
stop disk by the crossing watchman or 
the raising of the gates and the step- 
ping aside of the traffic man being suf- 
ficient notice for traffic to resume 
movement over the crossing. 


“Under the old rule or practice there 
were twenty-four crossings on Long 
Island where, in addition to the cross- 
ing watchmen, so-called traffic men 
were stationed, who, by means of whis- 
tle signals, stopped and started traffic, 
and also advised crossing watchmen 
when to raise or lower the gates. With 
the adoption of the new rule for pro- 
tecting the public at grade crossings, 
all crossing watchmen and traffic men, 
numbering about 800, have been pro- 
vided with whistles, which they will 
sound only for the stoppage of traffic. 

“There are 257 watchmen-protected 
and gate-protected crossings on Long 
Island, where the lowering of the gate 
or the upholding of the stop sign con- 
stitute signals for stopping traffic. Five 
of these crossings are equipped with a 
bell, operated by the crossing watch- 
man, a bell which rings continuously 
while the circuit is cut in. At seven 
crossings a similar bell is operated by 
a crossing watchman at an adjacent 
crossing. Forty-nine crossings are 
equipped with track circuit bells lo- 
cated on poles, and at nine crossings 
there are track circuit bells in the 
watchmen’s shanties. Fourteen cross- 
ings are equipped with flashlight and 
bell signals. 

“In adopting the simple and uniform 
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method of stopping traffic at crossings 
by means of whistle signals, the rail- 
road management believes that with the 
co-operation of motorists and drivers 
of other vehicles, as well as_ pedes- 
trians, accidents at Long Island grade 
crossings will be substantially reduced, 
epecially at this season of the year, 
when not only the highways are crowd- 
ed with motor cars, but when heavy 
railroad passenger traffic renders it 
necessary to operate trains more fre- 
quently.” 


All-Rail Package Car Line Established 
to Havana. 


The Southern Ry., the Florida East 
Coast Ry., and the Florida East Coast 
Car Ferry Co., will establish a through 
all-rail package car service to Havana, 
Cuba, from points in Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, Ohio, 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, North 
and South Dakota and Canada, effective 
July 30. The approximate schedule of 
this service from Cincinnati, Ohio, to 
Havana, is six days. 


Tourist Traffic From United States to 
Canada Increases. 


Tourist traffic from the United States 
into Canada has trebled within the last 
three years, according to J. B. Harkin, 
Canadian government commissioner of 
the Dominion parks, who made the 
statement in a recent address before the 
Ottawa Rotary club. In 1921 the num- 
ber of American cars which entered 
Canada was 617,387; in 1922, 966,329; 
and in 1923, the number had reached 
1,942,387. Mr. Harkin said that in the 
past five years $191,000,000 had been 
spent on roads in Canada but $118,000,- 
000 of foreign tourist traffic had been 
brought in which represented a large 
yield on capital expenditure. 


Brotherhood Railway Proposes to Be- 
come a Common Carrier. 


The Coal River & Eastern R. R., the 
line which serves the coal mines of 
the brotherhood of locomotive engin- 
eers, and which is owned by that body, 
is seeking to secure a certificate of 
convenience and necessity to operate 
as a common carrier, from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The 
granting is such certificate is being 
opposed by some of the railways in 
the district served on the ground that 
the action is taken merely to secure an 
additional and disproportionate division 
of the through rate for the brotherhood 
line, which now receives a terminal al- 
lowance only. 


Clear Record Made by Air Mail for 
First Two Weeks. 


Carl F. Egge, general superintendent 
of the transcontinental air mail service, 
in his report to assistant postmaster 
general Henderson, stated that, despite 
severe electrical storms, the service was 
continued without any delays, over the 
longest airway in the world, during 
the first two weeks of its operation. 
During that period, the planes flew 80,- 
400 miles, 26,550 miles of which were 
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made at night over the 885-mile 
stretch of artificially lighted country 
between Chicago, Ill, and Cheyenne, 
Wyo. On the eastbound journey, seven 
trips were made on time, and at no 
time was the flight from Omaha more 
than a few minutes late. 


Bureau of Signals and Train Control 
Established by Commission. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has established a new bureau, in 
charge of E. H. DeGroot, Jr., as direc- 
tor, to be known as the Bureau of Sig- 
nals and Train Control Devices. The 
new bureau will take over the work 
hitherto performed by the section of 
signals and train control devices of the 
bureau of safety. Mr. DeGroot has 
previously been assistant director of the 
bureau of service. He was_ superin- 


EK. H. DeGroct, Jr. 


tendent of transportation of the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois R. R., prior 
to his association with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in 1917. W. H. 
Harlan, who has been chief of the sig- 
nals and train control devices section 
of the bureau of safety, has been ap- 
pointed an inspector of the new bureau. 


Refrigerator Cars Placed On a Mileage 
Basis. 


Notice has been given by the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad that ail B. & O. 
refrigerator cars will be placed on a 
mileage basis effective September 1, 
1924. This is in accordance with circu- 
lar No. 1991, dated May 29, 1920, ad- 
vising that railroads owning standard 
refrigerator cars may place them under 
mileage instead of per diem, on thirty 
days’ notice to each carrier, such ar- 
rangement to continue at least one 
year. 


New Ejfort Made to Refinatice the K. 
Canin &.O; 
British investors, on whose _ behalf 


the Kansas City Mexico & Orient Ry. 
was recently bid in for $3,000,000 at 


a public sale, have failed in their efforts 
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to refinance the property. Receiver 
W. T. Kemper, according to reports, 
is seeking eastern capital with which 
to provide funds sufficient to cover 
the bid and to meet construction costs 
for the connecting link between Al- 
pine, Texas, and Marquez, Mexico, a 
distance of 158 miles. When this link 
3 completed, the Orient will have a 
through line from Wichita, Kan., to 
the port of Topolobampo, Mexico. 


Tentative Valuation of Y. & M. V. Con- 
sidered Low by I. C. Officials. 


The tentative valuation of $38,168,717, 
fixed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley R. R., as of June 30, 1915, is 
considered to be far below the real 
valuation by officials of the controlling 
road, the Illinois Central. The com- 
mission’s valuation figures valuate the 
property at something less than $30,- 
000 per mile, while the road ‘serves a 
prosperous lumber and cotton territory 
and, in addition, handles a large oil 
business. It is claimed that the cor- 
rect valuation figure, as of the date 
named, should be $58,020,000, without 
any depreciation. 


Canadian National Rys. Secure Call 
Letters “CN’” for Radio. 


Commencing July 16, all radio sta- 
tions owned and used by the Canadian 
National Railways will use the call let- 
ters “CN,” while the railway is broad- 
casting. These letters were secured 
through the courtesy of the French 
Colonial office, they having been as- 
signed previously to the French colon- 
ial possession of Morocco. To these 
two letters the Canadian National Rys. 
will add the letter “R,” together with 
the first letter of the name of the city 
from which the station is broadcasting. 
Under this arrangement, the station at 
Montreal becomes “CNRM.” Negotia- 
tions for the exchange of letters with 
the Moroccan station have been under 
way for nearly a year. 


Texas State Suit Against GCL-IGN 
Merger Postponed. 


Federal Judge Dawkins of New Or- 
leans has agreed to a continuance until 
next fall of the hearing of the suit 
of the state of Texas to prevent the 
consolidation of the International- 
Great Northern Ry. with the Gulf 
Coast Lines. The state attorneys ad- 
vised that they wished to change their 
motion for a federal injunction against 
the merger, as the merger has already 
taken place. They now propose to file 
a motion for some form of relief in- 
stead. 


Southern Pacific — Western 
Joint Track Agreement. 


Pacific 


The preliminary work of putting in- 
to effect the double-track agreement 
recently entered into by the Southern 
Pacific Co. and the Western Pacific 
R. R., is pratically complete, and the 
arrangement will be made effective 
August 1. The agreement provides for 
the operation of the single track lines 
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of the Sourhe:n Pacific and the West- 
ern Pacific between Winnemucca, Nev., 
and Wells, Nev., as a double-track line. 
Maintenance men have been busy for 
weeks improving the roadbeds and es- 
tablishing the physical connections. All 
eastbound traffic will be handled over 
the line of the Western Pacific and 
all westbound traffic over the Southern 
Pacific, between the points named. 


Electrification of Japanese Railways 
Making Good Progress. 


According to reports to the depart- 
ment of commerce by the assistant 
trade commissioner at Tokyo, Japan, 
good progress is being made in the 
electrification of the Japanese railways. 

The electricfication of the Tokaido 
Railway line between Tokyo and Akashi 
has been approved by the directors of 
the divisions making up the entire rail- 
way system of Japan. The money for 
electrification work was appropriated 
sometime ago and the recent Imperial 
Government Railway conference had 
for consideration only the development 
of a definite program outlining the man- 
ner and the stages in which the work 
was to be carried out. 

The work under consideration at pres- 
ent consists of the portion of the 
Tokaido line extending from Numazu to 
Akashi, a distance of approximately 300 
miles. This work, not including the 
cost of locomotives, is estimated to re- 
quire the expenditure of about 21,983,000 
yen (approximately $10,700,000), made 
up of the following items: 


Yen 
Sir bsStatio nsec eae 6,833,000 
Overhead construction ...... 13,203,000 
Communication equipment... 846,000 
Rrainies hed Saas ee einer 1,101,000 
‘Lotal> ..\. siete bene eee 21,983,000 


It has been definitely decided to op- 
erate at 1,500 volts direct current, with 
single catenary overhead construction 
fed from approximately 25 substations. 
It is estimated that approximately 80,- 
000 kw. will be required to operate 
the system, which power will be pur- 
chased from private companies for the 
time being, though ultimately the Gov- 
ernment railways will construct a hy- 
droelectric plant on the Tenryu river 
with a capacity of 65,000 kw. This 
plant, operating in conjunction with 
two or three steam plants that are to 
be built for stand-by service, will sup- 
ply sufficient power for the needs of 
the system, and eliminate the necessity 
of buying power from private sources. 

Active construction work will begin 
early in 1925 on the section between 
Nagoya and Kyoto and should be com- 
pleted by the end of 1926. The work 
of this section will be undertaken first 
as the country lying between the two 
cities is the least mountainous. It is 
likely that electrification of the Hakone 
section between Kozu and Numazu will 
also be carried out during the same 
period, and the electrification of the en- 
tire Tokaido line is scheduled for com- 
pletion by the end of 1928. The earth- 
quake disaster has caused delay in the 
work at present under construction, 
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namely, the section between Tokyo and 
Odawara, which it was hoped to com- 
plete by March of this year, but which 
now will be about one year behind 
schedule. The last of the equipment 
for this section is now arriving. 

In addition to the electrification of 
the Tokaido Line, the railway depart- 
ment has already prepared tentative 
plans for electrifying both the central 
and the northern lines. In connection 
with this work it is reported by the bu- 
reau of electrification that it is pro- 
posed to increase the capacity of the 
hydroelectric station now under con- 
struction on the Shinano river from 
65,000 kilowatts to 110,000 kilowatts. 
This plant will eventually be used for 
supplying power to the northern line, 
for which it is expected definite electri- 
fication plans will be submitted at the 
next conference of division directors of 
the Imperial Government Railways. 
While the foreign electric locomotives 
have so far dominated the field, at least 
one Japanese company is active in com- 
peting for this particular class of busi- 
ness. A trial locomotive has recently 
been completed and tested by the 
Hidachi Engineering Works which in 
design embodies many features intro- 
duced by American manufacturers. Ac- 
cording to reports, this Japanese trial 
locomotive has given good results in 
the recent test: 


Special Assistant Appointed to Study 
Alaska R. R. 


Noel W. Smith has been appointed 
special assistant to the secretary of 
the interior to make a special study 
of conditions on the Alaska R. R. Mr. 
Smith, who is assistant to the general 
manager of he Pennsylvania R. R., has 
been granted a leave of absence by 
that line and will proceed to Alaska 
without delay. Secretary Work made 
the following statement in connection 
with the appointment: “As a result 
of several months’ search for an ex- 
pert in railroad organization and man- 
agement, who could be temporarily re- 
lieved from his duties, I have appointed 
Mr. Smith of the Pennsylvania R. R., 
to survey the physical condition and 
organization of the Alaska R. R., its 
freight and passenger possibilities and 
to make a comprehensive report with 
recommendations on its requirements, 
policy, and necessities. Since the com- 
pletion of the Alaska R. R., no report 
has ever been made by an experienced 
railroad operator. To carry out this 
abvious necessity was the purpose of 
this appointment.” 


Illinois Central Establishes New Record 
in Refrigerator Car Movement. 


A new record for the rapid move- 
ment of refrigerator cars loaded with 
perishable commodities was established 
by the Illinois Central system in June, 
when all refrigerator cars on the lines 
of the system moved an average of 
98.88 miles per car per day. The pre- 
vious record was an average movement 
of 97.13 miles per car per day in June, 
1922. 

This improvement in refrigerator car 
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movement enabled the road to handle in © 


June the increased business represented 
by approximately 29 per cent more 
refrigerator car miles than in June, 
1923, with an increase in the average 
number of refrigerator cars on sys- 
tem lines daily of slightly less than 
3 per cent. For example, between Jan. 
26 and May 12 this railroad handled 
153 special trains of vegetables, a total 
of 6,146 cars, from Baton Rouge, La., 
to Chicago, the vegetables coming from 
the Rio Grande valley of Texas, in 
the district served by the Gulf Coast 
Lines. The schedule for these special 
trains from Baton Rouge to Chicago is 
sixty-three and one-half hours, which 
provides for a third morning delivery 
on the Chicago market. Of the 153 
special trains handled during the period 
referred to, 148, or 97 per cent, ar- 
rived in Chicago on time. Another 
example of rapid schedule maintenance 
is in the movement of fruits and vege- 
tables from Louisiana and southern 
Mississippi. Between May 2 and July 
9 the Illinois Central handled 109 spe- 
cial trains of fruits and vegetables a 
total of 5,622 cars, from Jackson, Miss., 
to Chicago on a scehdule of fifty-three 
and one-half hours, with 102 trains, 
or 92 per cent, arriving in Chicago on 
time. Still another example is Tenn: 
essee strawberries. Between May 12 
and 28 the Illinois Central System han- 
dled forty-two special trains of Tenn- 
essee strawberries from Fulton, Ky., to 
Chicago on a schedule of twenty-eight 
and one-half hours, with 100 per cent 
of the trains arriving in Chicago on 
time. 


Conference on Pere Marquette-Nickel 
Plate Consolidation. 


O. P. Van Sweringen, chairman of 
the board of the New York Chicago 
& St. Louis Ry:, held a conference in 
New York last week with Chairman 
Edward N. Brown of the Pere Mar- 
quette R. R., for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the consolidation of the two 
systems. ‘l‘he conference was also at- 
tended by J. J. Bernet, president of 
the Nickel Plate and Frank H. Alfred, 
president of the rere Marquette. Mr. 
Van Sweringen did not issue any state- 
ment as to the result of the confer- 
ence. 


Nebraska Court Exempts Railways 
from Compensation Act. 


A significant victory was scored by 
the Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. R., 
when the supreme court of the state 
of Nebraska ruled that the railway 
was not subject to the state workmen’s 
compensation law. ~This reversed the 
decision of a lower court. The law 
states specifically that farmers and rail- 
ways engaged in interstate commerce 
are exempt. The lower court, decided 
that the railway was not engaged in 
interstate commerce at the time the 
accident occurred. The supreme court, 
however, stated that in order to uphold 
the decision of the lower court it would 
have to write into the law the words 
“when” or “while” before the words 
“engaged in interstate commerce,” and 
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that it has no such power. Only where 
language is ambiguous can a court step 
in and give it a meaning, but in this 
instance the language is plain, clear 
and not subject to construction or in- 
terpretation. 


Telegraphers Granted Wage Increase 
by Labor Board. 


The United States railroad labor 
board granted incrcases to telegraphers, 
eflective July 16, 1924, on a nurnber 
of lines. At the same time, increases 
were denied to agents at small non- 
telegraph _ stations. The increases 
granted include: Buffalo Rochester & 
Pittsburgh, three cents per hour, Dela- 
ware & Hudson Co., one cent per hour, 
New York Ontario & Western Ry., 
four cents per hour, Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Ry., one cent per hour and Ore- 
gon Short Line, two cents per hour. 


Nebraska Storms Hamper 
Service in that State. 


Railway 


Severe rainstorms of July 17 played 
havoc with some of the Nebraska lines. 
A heavy washout was reported at Ben- 
kleman, Neb., on the Chicago Burling- 
ton & Quincy R. R., and the service on 
the Loup City branch of the Union 
Pacific was annulled because of wash- 
outs. The unusual and heavy rains of 
this spring and summer have done a 
great deal of damage to the railways 
of the prairie states, in addition to 
considerable crop damage. 


Canadian Car Loading Showing Sea- 
sonal Decline. 


Car loading in Canada is showing 
a more or less seasonal decline al- 
though it is still heavier than last year. 
Total car loadiag of revenue freight 
for the week ended July 12 was 53,- 
178, an increase over the previous week, 
which was affected by the holiday, of 
4,132 cars but this was ‘more than 
5,000 cars below the weekly average 
during June. Compared with the cor- 
responding week last year, the increase 
was 1,176 cars and the cumulative to- 
‘tals to date show an increase for this 
year over 1923 of 115.502 cars or 8.3 
per cent. ; 


Alabama and Mississippi Move to 
Abolish, Pullman Surcharge. 


A bill has been« introduced in the 
Georgia state house of representatives 
to make it unlawful for any company 
Operating sleeping or parlor cars or for 
any railway to assess a surcharge in 
excess of the fixed rate, within the state 
Of Georgia. At the’ same time Dean 
C. Holmes of the Mississippi state rail- 
road commission declared that that 
commission considered the charge an 
unfair and unjust discrimination and 
Proposed to abolish it at the next meet- 
ing of the commission. 


Sand House Column 
OnE Gor Away. 


Well, we’re back from the great open 


Spaces, where we went trout fishing in 
Idaho. 


The fact that we didn’t catch - 
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anything should not be held against us, 
for we are but amateurish where rain- 
bow are concerned. 

x ok Ox 
HAnps Across THE SEA. 

We were reading the report of dn ac- 
cident on a British railway recently. 
Terms such as “waggon” and “goods 
tender engine” are understandable, but 
what is a “loop level crossing,” a “pin- 
down brake” and a “brakesman’s van?” 
We hereby start the movement for a 
railway Esperanto or Ido or some other 
universal language of railway terms. 
The Germans have mile-long words 
indicating the parts of a locomotive, 
moreover, their only term for a boiler 
is “kettle.” 

x ok ok 
TuHoseE IrtsH! THoOsE IRISH! 

John Lukasy, a Pullman conductor, 
started from Chicago to New York with 
a party of 200 Irishmen bound for 
home John intended to return the 
next day, but, instead, at the end of the 
week, he found himself in Queenstown, 
Ireland. lt appears that the Irish re- 
strained him from returning, since they 
liked him. A bit av blarney goes a lon 
way. 

* ok Ox 
Home, Sweet Home. 

A New York paper publishes a photo- 
graph of*a robin nesting in a journal 
box. It is claimed that the camera does 
not lie, but this seems to us what the 
late Colonel Roosevelt would have 


branded as a “nature fake.” 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. re- 
ports for the six months ending June 
30, net profits of $314,146, after de- 
preciation, federal taxes and interest, 
as compared with $426,717, for the cor- 
responding period last year. 

* ok 

The Gene:al American Tank Car 
Corpn. reports a net income of $1,100,- 
283, for the six months ending June 30, 
after deduction of depreciation, federal 
taxes and charges. 

* *k 

W. J. Patterson, formerly manager 
of sales for the Pacific coast and inter- 
mountain states for the Midvale Steel 
& Ordnance Co. and the Cambria Steel 
Co., has formed a sales company, with 
headquarters in the Monadnock build- 
ings oan IHrancisco, ‘Cal; and “in “the 
Patterson building, Denver, Col. The 
new W. J. Patterson Co. will repre- 
sent the Railway Steel Spring Co. on 
the Pacific coast, the Laclede Steel Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.; the St. Louis Steel 
Products Co., Greenville, Ill.; Union 
Steel Casting Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. 
R. Johnson & Co., Richmond, Va.; In- 
terstate Iron & Steel Co., Chicago, II1., 
and the Worth Steel Co. 


* *k x 


The Pullman Co. has declared a quar- 
terly dividend of $2.00 per share, ef- 
fective August 15, 1924, to stockholders 
of record as of July 31, 1924, 
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The S. F. Bowser Co., Fort Wayne,’ 
Ind., manufacturer of water softeners, 
pumps, clarifying systems and oil and 
gasoline tanks, has been completely 
reorganized. Practically a new board 
of directors has been elected. The new 
board consists of: S. F. Bowser, W. J. 
Vesey, B. P. Mossman, Henry C. Rach 
G. M. Leslie, S. B. Bechtel and R. M. 
Fuestel, of Ft Wayne, Ind., and C. N. 
Gillette of Chicago, Ill. The following 
officers were elected by the board: S. 
F. Bowser, chairman, S. B. Bechtel, 
president; D. A. Corey, vice-president; 
H. J. Grosvenor, secretary-treasurer; 
W. A. Beresch, controller and Wine ye 
Vesey, general counsel. 

* ok Ok 

The Air Reduction Sales Co., New 
York city, has commenced construction 
of the first unit of its new plant at 
Lima, Ohio. This unit is to be 185 
x 250 ft. and will cost $50,000. It is 
estimated that the entire plant will cost 
$250,000. 

* * * 

The Crescent Tool & Mfg. Co., De. 
troit, Mich., has increased its capital 
stock from $50,000 and 5000 shares of 
no par value stock, to 50,000 shares 
of no par value stock and $50,009. 

# ok 

The Cleveland Duplex Machinery Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed 
representatives in the Cleveland terri- 
tory for the J. F. Burr Machine Tool 
Co., Detroit, Mich., George J. Keller 
was formerly Cleveland representative 
for the Burr Co, 

x ok OR 


As a part of its plan to extend its 
Eddystone works, the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works has purchased the plant 
of the Tindel-Morris Co., Eddystone, 
Pa., which consists of a 40-ton basic 
open-hearth furnace, two hydraulic 
forging presses and six steam ham- 
mers. The plant has a capacity of 
24,000 tons oi steel ingots and 13,400 
tons of forgings per year. 

* ok x 


The Hymai.-Michaels Co., of Chicago, 
Ill., has discontinued its office in De- 
troit, Mich. The territory formerly 
served by the Detroit branch, will be 
handled by the Pittsburgh branch, un- 
der Morris N. Landay. 

kd cane 


Craig Geddis has been placed in 
charge of the new district sales office 
at Houston, Texas, of the Monon- 
gahela Tube Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., hay- 
ing charge of sales in Texas, Louisiana 
and Arkansas. 

x ok Ok 

C. H. Davidson has been placed in 
charge of the sale of concrete reinforc- 
ing bars in the New York territory 
by the McClintic-Marshall Co. of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

x ok * 

The National Malleable Castings Co. 
plans the construction of a one story, 
93 x 630 ft. foundry in Indianapolis, 
Ind., of reinforced concrete, brick and 
steel construccion, estimated to cost 


$100,000. 


* >» & 
The Canadian Geueral Electric Co! 
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has awarded a coutract to Norman & 
McLeod, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., covering 
the construction ur a four-story plant, 
80 x 200 ft., a. Peterboro, Ont, to 
be of concrete prick and steel con- 
struction estimated to cost $200,000. 


* k * 

The Kaiman Steel Co. plans additions 
to its fabricating works and corrugatea 
bar plant at Blasdell, N. Y. 

* * Ok 


Harold C. Jones, president of the 
Mid-West Forging Co., Chicago, III, 
and ofrmerly vice-president of the In- 
land Steel Co., died at his* home in 
Chicago on July 18. 

ie 


The. Grip Nut” Co, Chicago. UL, 
manufacturer of railway supplies, plans 
an innovation at its Chicago plant. The 
company has just purchased a tract of 
land adjacent to its plant and will in- 
stall an 18-hole practice golf course, to 
cover two acres. 


* * * 


According to President Samuel Vau- 
clain, of the Baldwin Locoinotive 
Works, new business received during 
the first six months of the current year, 
averages 60 per cent of capacity. The 
company now has 8,000 employees on 
its payroll, an increase of 2,000 since 
June 1, and working hours have been 
increased to full time. Shipments dur- 
ing the month of June exceeded $3,100,- 
000 were the best of the current year 
and it is expected that July shipments 
will reach $4,000,000. 


————_ 


{ Conventions and Meetings | 


The central-western regional advis- 
ory board of carriers and shippers, has 
selected Cheyenne, Wyo., as the next 
meeting place. This year’s meeting 
has just closed at the Utah hotel, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. At this meeting, car 
supply for grain, fruits and vegetables 
was considered and reported to be ade- 
quate for this year’s requirements and 
a resolution was passed urging the 
early shipment of coal by the Utah 
mines. 

Oka 

The northwest regional advisory 
board of the American Railway Assc- 
ciation, representing shippers and farm 
bureaus of North and South Dakota, 
Minnesota and Montana, together with 
many railway representatives, mei in 
Fargo, N. D., on July 22, to formuiate 
an adequate shipping plan in accordance 
with railway conditions. 


| Railway News 


Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe.—John 
W. Davis, the Democratic nominee for 
president, has resigned as a director 
of this railway. 


Alton & Southern—This company 
has been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to issue $2,-. 
173,800 of common stock for the pur- 
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pose of discharging an existing debt, 
for some minor construction work and 
to reimburse its treasury for expendi- 
tures made. 


‘Artemus-Jellico—This company has 
been organized to take over and oper- 
ate the Cumberland R. R., which line 
was purchased by J. A. McDermott. 
The new company will operate the pres- 
ent line, which is 11% miles long, from 
Artemus to Anchor, Ky., and also make 
some extensions, as reported under 
“New Roads and Projects.” 


Asherton & Gulf.—This company 
has been purchased by James Mc- 
Mahon, of San Antonio, Texas, and 
New York city, who will operate its 
present ‘line from Asherton to Bart, 
Texas, a distance of 32 miles and will 
make some extensions, as reported un- 
der “New Roads and Projects.” 


Cape Girardeau Northern.—A _ writ- 
ten report of the unsuccessful attempt 
to sell this road on July 2, at “the 
upset price of $750,000, will be made 
to the common pleas court at Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., and it is believed that 
the price will be reduced before the 
road is again offered for sale. The 
line is 69 miles in length, extending 
between Cape Girardeau and West- 
chester, Mo., with a 35-mile branch 
from Saline Junction to Farmington, 
Mo. 


Chicago Burlington & Quincy.—Wal- 
ter S. McLucas, of Kansas City, Mo., 
has been appointed individual trustee 
under the general mortgage dated 
March 2, 1908, succeeding Oliver M. 
Spencer, deceased. 


See “Deadwood Central.” 


Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul.—This 
company has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to 
abandon its branch line from Babcock 
to Tomah, Wis., a distance of 28 miles. 


Chicago Rock Island & Pacific. 
This company has been granted au- 
thority, by the Interstate Commerce 
Commision to issue $10,000,000 of five- 
year five per cent secured gold notes, 
to be sold at not less than 97% per 
cent of par and accured interest. At 
the same time, authority was granted 
to pledge $15,000,000 of first and re- 
funding four per cent gold bonds as 
security therefor and such additional 
amount of bonds as may be necessary 
to maintain the value of the pledged 
securities, equal at all times to not less 
than 120 per cent of the face value of 
the outstanding notes. The notes will 
be issued under a trust agreement with 
the Central Union Trust Co., of New 
York. The notes will be of $1,000 de- 
nominations and will be dated July 1, 
1924. 


Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & St. 
Louis.—This company’s annual report, 
a resume of which was recently pub- 
lished in these columns, outlines the 
important construction work taking 
place or projected, as follows: 
Delaware cut-off: 
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A new track for a distance of 3% 
miles in the vicinity of Delaware, Ohio, 
on the Cincinnati division is being con- 
structed. By this work, which was 
about 82 per cent complete at the end 
of the year, the handling of freight 
through Delaware and the grade cross- 
ing intereferences at that point will be 
avoided, considerable curvature will be 
eliminated and heavy grades will be 
reduced. 


Lamb to Mix—Relocation and grade re- 
duction: 

Second track work between Lamb 
and Mix, involving relocation of tracks 
and grade reductions, is proceeding 
rapidly, the work having been about 68 
per cent complete at the end of the 
year. 

Indianapolis, Ind. Grade separation: 

In connection with other roads in- 
terested, the high-level Alabama street 
yards and East street overcrossing were 
completed. This entire project is now 
95 per cent complete. 


The Evansville Indianapolis and Terre 


Haute Ry.: 
The rehabilitation of the road of The 
Evansville Indianapolis and Terre 


Haute Ry. (the entire capital stock of 
which is owned by this company) dur- 
ing the year included completion of 
relaying of 25 miles of track and re- 
ballasting of 17 miles. The Western 
Union Telegraph Co. rebuilt a part of 
the telegraph pole line. The work con- 
templated for 1924 includes 22 miles of 
new rail, 35 miles of gravel ballast and 
a three-mile cut-off at Washington. 
The Evansville company was indebted 
to this company at the close of the 
year to the extent of $2,343,748.16, for 
advances and unpaid traffic balances 
and interest on these accounts 


Cumberland.—“See Artemus-Jellico.” 


Deadwood Central.—This line, which 
has been operated as a branch of the 
Burlington, has been authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to ~ 
abandon a line of railway in Lawrence 
county, South Dakota. 


Denver & Rio Grande Western. — 
July 31 has been. named for a hearing 
on the application of the Equitable 
Trust Co. and the New York Trust Co. 
for a final decree of foreclosure on the 
defaulted bonds of this company, 
amounting to $31,000,000. The fore- 
closure proceedings and sale and pre- 
liminary and necessary to the reor- 
ganization of the company, which will 
result in the Missouri Pacific and West- 
ern Pacific R. R.’s securing control, 
subject to the approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


Ensley Southern—A. B. Aldridge 
has been appointed receiver of this 
railway by Judge W. M. Walker of 
the circuit court at Birmingham, Ala., 
on the petition of the Southern Ry. 
The complainant states that the oper- 
ating revenues of the Ensley Southern 
are insufficient to pay operating ex- 
penses. 


Lake Erie & Western.—A tentative 
valuation of $29,384,652 has been placed 


sf ‘/ 
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on this company’s property, by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, as 
of June 30, 1918. 


Missouri Pacific—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company to issue $12,000,000 of 
three-year five per cent secured gold 
notes, to be sold at not less than 97.5 
per cent of par; also to pledge $15,500,- 
000 of first and refunding mortgage 
six per cent bonds as collateral secur- 
ity for the notes. The railway was 
authorized at the same time to pro- 
cure authentication and delivery of $23,- 
810,000 of first and refunding mort- 
gage six per cent bonds and to pledge 
and repledge until June 30, 1926, $8,310,- 
000 of these bonds as collateral secur- 
ity for any notes the road may issue. 


Northern Central. — This company 
has sold, subject to the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, to 
Kuhn Loeb & Co., $8,300,000 general 
and refunding mortgage five per cent 
gold bonds, series A, due March 1, 1974. 
The proceeds will be used to reimburse 
the Pennsylvania R. R. in part for ex- 
penditures made by it as lessee for ad- 
ditions and betterments, and in pay- 
ment of certain other obligations. 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie —The Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie R. R. has issued 
its anual report. During the year the 
company carried the largest volume of 
traffic in its history. It moved 50,- 
712,828 tons of revenue freight, an in- 
crease over 1922 of 18,328,251 tons and 
over the previous record year, 1918, of 
4,819,148 tons. There was great ac- 
tivity in the iron and steel industry, 
causing a heavy movement of ore, coal 
and coke as well as of finished products. 
The total operating revenues were $44,- 
666,689.83, an increase of $15,095,707.07. 
Freight revenue was $40,259,528.39, an 
increase of $14,640,621.86. There were 
50,712,828 tons of revenue freight moved 
an increase of 18,328,251. Of this in- 
crease, coal contributed 10,063,471 tons, 
coke 2,897,787 tons and iron ore 1,532,- 
819 tons. Following is from the income 
account: 


Total railway operating revenue...... 
Total railway operating expenses.... 
Net revenue from railway operations... 
Net railway operating income 
MEINE NITRO DD cared Sie 5 3 dl als vl wis e's 
Total deductions 
Net income 
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Reading.—Six employees of the Read- 
ing Co. have just been added to its 
pension list, according to the July 1 
issue of “Faithful Service,” a publica- 
ticn devoted to the interests of the 
men on the company’s roll of honor, 
Two of these men were in the service 
of the company for more than half 
acentury. They are James M. Schultz, 
employed as watchman in the motive 
power department at Reading, Pa., who 
had 53 years 11 months of service, and 
William R. Schaefer, employed as en- 
gineman, Reading division, who was in 
the employ of the company 52 years 
1 month. Eugene Rhein, shifting en- 
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gineman, Harrisburg division, lacked 
but one month of a half century’s serv- 
ice, having been in the employ of the 
company for 49 years 11 months. 


Southern.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved this com- 
pany’s application to change the loca- 
tion of its proposed etxension, known 
as the Lonsdale cut-off. According to 
the original application, the new line 
would have been entirely within the 
limits of Knoxville, Tenn. Under the 
approved plan, the line will be con- 
structed from a junction with the Bris- 
tol-Chattanoga line at Caswell north- 
west to Beverly, Tenn., at which point 
a connection will be made with the 
Coster division. 


Southern Pacific. — The steamship 
Bienville, for service between New 
York and New Orleans in the Southern 
Pacific Co’s. Atantic steamship lines, 
was launched at Tacoma, Wash., on 
July 16, in the presence of a number 
of city and state officials and railway 
men. According to L. J. Spence, di- 
rector of traffic of the Southern Pacific 
Co., the Bienville will be delivered at 
New York in time to participate in the 
rail-water tourist traffic from New York 
to California. The new ship is a single 
screw oil-burner, 445 ft. length overall 
and is designed to maintain a speed of 
16 knots. She has three passenger 
decks and accomodations for 237 first- 
class and 111 third-class passengers. 


Union Pacific—Another tract of this 
company’s land in Colorado, 45 miles 
west of the Kansas state line, is to be 
tested for oil. The well will be a deep 
test through the so-called “Pennsyl- 
vania formations.” 


Patents on Railway Devices | 


Issued by the United States Patent Office, 
July 15, 1924. 


Rail-Drilling Apparatus, 1,501,516 
Homer C. Bostian, East Rochester, 


N. Y., assignor of one-fourth to 
1923 1922 

prea Leet $44,666,689 $29,570,982 
Pe he ae 30,677,898 25,080,013 
rahe Cee: 13,988,790 4,490,969 
. 15,574,594 5,279,742 

a ae ang See 16,794,616 6,018,303 
Bipot Ms See 3,598,560 1,686,292 
Cth ae tne 13,170,106 4,332,010 


Jerome N. Marshall, one-fourth to 
William J. Sheehy, and one-fourth to 


Emily + W. Joyce, all of East Ro- 
chester. 
Car Unloader, 1,501,879—Charles L. 


Keller, Chicago, Ill., assignor to The 
Scherzer Rolling Lift Bridge Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Switch Frog, 1,501,822—James P. Swift, 
Millstone, Ky. 


Railroad Cushion Wheel, 1,501,861 — 
Francis Mead, Chicago, IIl., and 
Charles O. Guernsey, Wabash, Ind. 

Brake Shoe,  1,501,359—Henry W 
Muhleisen, Los Angeles, Calif., as- 
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signor, by direct and mesne assign- 
ments, to W. S. Rush & Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Stop Signal for Railway Crossing, 1,- 
501,797—Henry Morris, Armour 
Howard, and George W. Gartman, 
Chunchula, Ala. 

Car Truck, 1,501,744—Samuel 
Brillhart, New York, N. Y. 
Automatic Whistle-Actuating Mechan- 
ism for Locomotives, 1,501,506 — 
Eldon R. Watkins, Kingman, Kans. 
Railway Car, 1,501,325—Thomas Elliott, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, assignor to The 
Cincinnati Car Company, Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 

Railroad-Rail Brace, 1,501,319—Joseph 
R. Dooley, Mobile, Ala., assignor of 
one-half to Cornelius W. Vink, Mo- 
bile, Ala. 

Rail Anchor, 1,501,255—Harold G. 
Warr, Park Ridge, Ill., assignor to 
The P & M Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Car-Door-Locking Device, 1,501,228 — 
William J. Martin, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Guardrail for Switches, 1,501,215—Bene- 
dict T. Gibbs, Jr., Chicago Heights, 
Ill, assignor to Morden Frog & 
Crossing Works, Chicago, IIl. 

Feed-Water-Heating System for Loco- 
motives, 1,501,193—John R. Shannon, 
Lowell, Ariz. 

Electric Coupling for Cars, 1,501,157 — 
Harry F. Woernley, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
assignor to The Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company, Wilmerding, Pa. 

Toilet for Passenger Cars, 1,501,150 — 
Christopher A. Thomas, East Macon, 
Ga., assignor to one-third to Ebb 
Warren, Macon, Ga. 

Grain Door, 1,501,128—Jacob Mattson, 
Duluth, Minn. 

Railway Rail, 1,501,092—Henry B. Bent, 
Harrisburg, Pa., assignor to Bethle- 
hem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 


| New Roads and Projects | 


Alabama—The Tuskegee R. R. ha® 
applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity covering the 
extension of its line a distance of 2.4 
miles. 

Kentucky—Thke Artemus-Jellico R. R. 
which has purchased the Cumberland 
R. R., plans the extension of that I'ne 
from its present terminus at Anchor, 
Ky., to Jellico, Tenn., a distance of 35 
miles. 


| Equipment ond Structures | 


Locomotives. 


The New York New Haven & 
Hartford Ry. has placed an order with 
the American Locomotive Co. for ten 
three-cylinder eight-wheel switching 
locomotives, 0-8-0, weighing 122 tons. 

The Duluth South Shore & Atlantic 
R. R. has placed an order with the 
American Locomotive Co. for two Pa- 
cific type locomotives, 4-6-2, weight 101 


Bower 
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tons, and two consolidation locomo- 
tives, 2-8-0, weighing 94 tons. 

The Cincinnati Indianapolis & West- 
ern Ry. has placed an order with the 
American Locomotive Co. for four Pa- 
cific type locomotives, 4-6-2, weight 120 
tons. 

The Bangor & Aroostook R. R. has 
placed an order with the American L.o- 
comative Co. for four consolidation 


locomotives, 2-8-0, weighing 108 tons. - 


The Knox R. R. has placed an order 
with the American Locomotive Co. for 
one Prairie type locomotive, 2-6-2, 
weighing 56 tons. 

The Lehigh Valley R. R. has ordered 
20 12,000 gallon tenders from the 
American Locomotive Co. 


The Central Vermont R. R. has or- 
dered two 8,000 gallon tenders from the 
American Locomotive Co. 


The New York Central R. R. has 
placed an order with the American Lo- 
comotive Co. for 20 switch engines, and 
with the Lima Locomotive Works for 
five switchers. 


Passenger Cars. 


The Reading Co. has placed orders 
for 60 passenger cars, as follows: 40 
steel coaches, Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corpn.; 10 steel combination cars, 
Standard Steel Car Co.; 10 steel bag- 
gage cars, American Car & Foundry 
Co. 


The Duluth Missabe & Northern Ry. 
has ordered one coach equipped with 
Oneida power units from the Oneida 
Mfg. Co. 

The Virginia & Rainy Lake Ry., has 
ordered one 14-passenger motor inspec- 
tion car equipped with Oneida power 
units from the Oneida Mfg. Co. 

The Czechoslovak railway adminis- 
tration has placed the following orders 
for passenger cars: 111, Ringhoffer 
Works; 129, Nesseldorfer Waggonbau- 
fabrik; 50, Staulinger Works; 35, Brunn 
Koenigsfelder Works, all of Czecho- 
Slovakia. 


Freight Cars. 


The Carnegie Steel Co. has ordered 
20 12,500-gallon tank cars from the 
Standard Tank Car Co. 


The Bell Oil & Gas Co., Tulsa, Okla., 
has ordered three 8,000-gallon insu- 
lated tank cars from the Standard Tank 
Car Co. 


The Ford Motor Car Co. has placed 
an order with the Standard Tank Car 
Co. for seven 12,500-gallon coiled tank 
cars. 


The Maine Central R. R. is inquiring 
for 250 box cars. 


The Hershey Chocolate Co., Hershey, 
Pa., is inquiring for from 50 to 100 
tank cars. 


The Czechoslovak railway adminis- 
tration has placed orders with Czecho- 
slovakian carbuilders for 1,955 freight 
cars, as follows: 644, Ringhoffer Works; 
616, Nesseldorfer Waggonbaufabrik; 
275, Staulinger Works; 147, Brunn- 
Koenigsfelder Works; 175, Nordboh- 
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nische Waggonfabrik; 100, Koliner 
Waggonfabrik. 

The National Refining Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has ordered 16 tank cars from 


the Standard Tank Car Co. 
. Buildings and Terminals. 


The Illinois Central R. R. has award- 
edacontract to W. J. Ziterell Co., Web- 
ster City, Iowa, covering the construc- 
tion of a passenger station at Paxton, 
Til. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. plans 
the construction of a number of new 
warehouses to supplement its present 
warehouse system at Morrison, near 
Newport News, Va. 

The Canadian National Rys. plan the 
rebuilding and extension of their yards 
and other trackage at Niagara Falls, 
Ont., estimated to cost $350,000. 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R. has 
awarded a contract to Roehl & Corbin, 
Knoxville, Tenn., covering the construc- 
tion of a machine shop and smith shop 
at Corbin, Ky., estimated to cost $150,- 
000. 

The New York Chicago & St. Louis 
R. R. is reported to be planning the 
erection of a brick and steel freight 
terminal at Berg Hill and Central ave- 
nue, Cleveland, Ohio, estimated to cost 
$150,000. 

The Long Island R. R. has awarded 
a contract fo Ernest L. Smith Con- 
struction Co., Inc. New York City, 
covering the construction of a passen- 
ger station at Great Neck, N. Y. 


The Northern Pacific Ry. has award- 
ed a contract to Chas. Skooglund, St. 
Paul, Minn., covering the construction 
of a reinforced concrete power. plant 
and coal trestle at Brainerd, Minn., es- 
timated to cost $500,000. 


The St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. 
plans the remodeling of its passenger 
station at Springfield, Mo. F. H. Jonah, 
St. Louis, Mo., is chief engineer. 


The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. is reported to be planning the con- 
struction of a new freight terminal 
at Omaha, Neb. A. T. Hawk, Chicago, 
Ill., is engineer. 


The St. Louis Southwestern Ry. is 
reported to be planning the erection 
of a brick depot at Fordyce, Ark. W. 
S. Hanley, Tyler, Texas, is chief en- 
gineer. 


The Southern Ry. has awarded a con- 
tract to C. R. Willard & Son, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., covering grading and con- 
crete work on a new cut-off to be built 
around that city. The city is to pay 
half the cost. The cut-off will elimin- 
ate the grade crossing at Main street. 


The Central R. R. of New Jersey 
has awarded a contract to Tilt-Hargan 
Co., New York, covering the construc- 
tion of two two-story buildings at its 
repair shops at Elizabeth, N. J., to 
be 38 x 150 and 100 x 300, estimated 
to cost $100,000. 


The American Railway Express Co. 
plans the construction of a $30,000 brick 
depot atAlliance, Ohio, to be 135 x 40 ft. 


The Erie R. R. plans extensions to 
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its car and locomotive shops at Avoca, 
Pa., including additional equipment. 


The Western Maryland R. R. plans 
the construction of a new locomotive 
repair shop and enginehouse at Dun- 
bar, Pa., estimated to cost $30,000, to 
replace one recently destroyed by fire 
near Connellsville, Pa. H. R. Pratt, 
Baltimore, Md., is engineer. 

The Northern Refrigerator Car Co. 
has awarded a contract to the Worden- 
Allen Co. covering the construction of 
a brick and steel car and service shop, 
125 x 225 ft., one-story, at Cudahy, Wis. 
Additional equipment will be purchased. 

The Delaware Lackawanna & West- 
ern R. R. has awarded a contract for 
a roundhouse and yard improvements 
at Binghamoton, N. Y., instead of 
Rochester, N. Y., as previously reported. 

Dwight P. Robinson Co., New York 
city, has secured contract from the 
Southern Ry. 
tion of the new $3,000,000 freight and 
passenger car repair shops at Hayne, 
S. C. The following buildings will be 
erected: steel freight car repair shop 
of fireproof construction, 390 x 108 ft., 
equipped with electrically operated 
traveling crane and served by five 
tracks; machine shop annex, 30 x 50 ft.; 
coach shop, 240 x 180 ft.; paint shop, 
200 x 200 ft., with two-story annex 
for upholstery shop and other coach 
work, 120 x 40 ft., to be served by ten 
tracks, with a transfer cable, 80 ft. 
span, in a pit 160-ft. long; storehouse 
and office, 140 x 55-ft.; washroom and 
locker house, 105 x 35 ft.; wheel shop, 
105 x 55 ft.; smithy, 160 x 100-ft.; pow- 
erhouse, 90 x 50 ft.; oilhouse, 40 x 25 
ft.; dry kiln, 40 x 20 ft.; dry lumber 
shed, 75 x 25 ft.; scrap dock, 400 x 52 
ft.; reclaiming shop, 60 x 35 ft.; service 
crane, 60-ft. span, in a 760-ft. runway 
to be constructed to serve the steel 
car shop, the smithy and the wheel 
shop. All the buildings will be of 
niasonry and steel construction. 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R. has 
let the following contracts covering 
its new enginehouse, repair shop, yard 
and other facilities at New Orleans, 
La.: Doullut & Williams, New Orleans, 
La., steel and brick warehouse, two- 
story, 50 x 935 ft.; plumbing, Gray & 
Tompert, Louisville, Ky.; electrical 


work, E. O. Cook & Co., New Orleans, ° 


La.; elevators, Otis Elevator Co., New 
York, N. Y. Thirty six hundred feet 
of new track will be laid. Other work 
includes rearrangement of water sup- 
ply, with two additional) eight-inch 
water columns; 36 x 180-ft. engine 
house; concrete engine pits; shop and 
storage building, 16 x 322 ft., and a 
coach wheel drop pit. 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
plans the addition of a new unit to its 
yards at Gentilly, La., near New Or- 
leans, consisting of 40,000 feet of new 
track; 23,000 cubic yards of fill; one 
90-ft. deck turntable; automatic elec- 
tric pump; seven-stall roundhouse; 
brick machine shop, 68 x 32 ft.; store 
and office building, 30 x 50 ft.; engin- 
eers’ registry room, 25 x 40 ft.; car 
department building, 40 x 100-ft.; rest 


covering the construc-— 
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and locker building, 20 x 55 ft.; sand- 
house, 20 x 30 ft.; yard office, 30 x 60 
ft.; switchmen’s room, 20 x 50 ft.; fire- 
men’s room, 20 x 40 ft. In addition 
a flood lighting system is to be pro- 
vided for the yards. The following 
equipment is required: one cinder con- 
veyor; one 636,000 gallon creosoted pine 
water tank; 14,200 ft. of cast-iron pipe. 


The Foundation Co. has recently 
signed a contract with the Southern 
Ry. for the design and construction of 
the John Sevier yard near Knoxville, 
Tenn. The work under the contract 
covers the construction of a gravity 
classification yard, a 34-stall round 
house, a machine shop, a power house, 
cinder pits, freight transfer sheds, of- 
fices, stock pens, turntable, dwellings, 
track scales and fire protection, signal 
system, a large amount of track work 
together with appurtenant buildings, 
equipment, etc. The contract involves 
the construction of some 51 miles of 
standard gage track, and the develop- 
ment is so planned that it may be ex- 
tended at a future date. The new 
classification yard will be about three 
miles long and will have a capacity 
of 2929 cars. 


The Exie R. R. plans the construction 
of a new four-story freight station at 
Farrell, Pa. 


The Southern Ry has placed a con- 
tract with the Smallman-Brice Con- 
struction Co.. Birmingham, Ala., cov- 
ering the erection of a ten-story office 
building at First avenue and 22nd street, 
in that city. The new building is to 
be of reinforced concrete, with knicker- 
bocker red brick facing. Construction 
will be commienced at once. 


Machinery and Tools. 


The Canadian National Rys. are in- 
Guiring for a large amount of machinery 
and tools for their Montreal shops. 


The Canadian Pacific Ry. is in the 
market for a number cf machines and 
tools for various shops on its systein. 


The Norfolk & Western Ry. has com- 
menced buying on its list of 7 tools 
Asnong recent surcha.:3 were eight 
engine lathes, two radial drills, one 
driving wheel lathe and spring forming 
equipment. 

The Virj/nia Ry. has purchased a car 
wheel borer. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. has en- 
tered the market for several tools. 


Following is a list of shop buildings, 
etc., proposed and under construction, 
which will require equipment of various 
sorts. Full details will be found under 
“Buildings and Terminals’: 

Louisville & Nashville R. R., machine 
shop and smithy, Corbin, Ky.; also a 
number of shop buildings, storehouses, 
engine houses, etc., at New Orleans and 
Gentilly, La. 


New York Chicago & St. Louis R. 
R., freight terminal, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Northern Pacific Ry., power plant and 
coal trestle, Brainerd, Minn. 


Chicago Rock Island & Pacific Ry., 
freight terminal, Omaha, Neb. 
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Central R. R. of New Jersey, repair 
shop, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Erie R. R., car and locomotive shops, 
Avoca, Pa. 

Western Maryland R. R., repair shop, 
engine house, Dunbar, Pa. 

Northern Refrigerator Car Co., car 
shops, Cudahy, Wis. 

Southern Ry., car shops, Hayne, S. 


Bridges. 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
and the state department of highways 
and public works of Tennessee, p'an 
the construction of a concrete over- 
head crossing two miles south of 
Springfield, Tenn., and a concrete 
underpass ten miles south of that point. 


The Illinois Central R. R. has award- 
ed a contract to W. J. Ziterell Co., 
Webster City, Iowa, covering the con- 
struction of an overhead bridge and 
five short viaducts at Paxton, IIl. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. and the 
department of public works of the city 
of Philadelphia, Pa., are taking bids 
covering the construction of a_ steel 
and concrete bridge over the railways 
tracks at 68th street. The cost is esti- 
mated at $75,000, the railway and the 
city each to pay half. 

The Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
and the city of Nashville, Tenn., plan 
the construction of a reinforced con- 
crete viaduct across the railways 
tracks at Chestnut street, to cost $30,- 
000; cost to be divided between the 
railway and the city. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. plans to re- 
build its bridge across the Ohio river at 
Steubenville, Ohio and the construc- 
tion of a new bridge across the Bear 
river from New Brighton to Beaver 
Falls, Pat 


Iron and Steel. 


The Long Island R. R. has placed 
an order with the Shoemaker Bridge 
Co. covering 225 tons of structural steel 
for a motor repair shop. 


The Erie R. R. has placed an order 
for 200 tons of structural steel for 
bridge work, with the American Bridge 
iGo: 


The Northern Refrigerator Car Co., 
has placed an order with Worden-Allen 
Co., for 100 tons of structural steel for 
a car shop at Cudahy, Wis. 


The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. is inquiring for 250 tons 
of structural steel for grade crossing 
work. 


The New York Chicago & St. Louis 
Ry. is inquiring for an unstated tonnage 
of steel for a four-track subway at Mar- 
ket street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. has ordered 
6,000 tons of iron on its recent inquiry 
for its Altoona, Pa. shops and will 
soon close for the additional tonnage. 


The Michigan Central R. R. has 
placed an order with McClintic-Mar- 
shall covering 815 tons of structural 
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steel for its Fort street bridge in De- 
troit, Mich. 

The Lehigh Valley R. R. has closed 
for its third quarter requirements of 
pig iron, 

The Louisville & Nashville R. R. has 
placed an order with the Interstate 
Steel & Iron Co., for 350 tons of struc- 
tural steel for shops at Corbin, Ky. 

The Chicago Indianapolis & Louis- 
vzille Ry. is inquiring for 300 tons of 
structural steel for bridge work at 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. is in the 
market for a large tonnage of track 
fastenings. 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R. is 
inquiring for a substantial tonnage of 
track fastenings. 


The Norfolk & Western Ry. is in the 
market for 120 cast steel side frames, 
1,200 sheets jacket steel and 47,500 gross 
tons of steel rails. 


The Great Northern Ry. is inquiring 
for 2,000 tons of tie plates, 106,000 track 
bolts and 51,000 angle bars. 


The Imperial Government Rys. of 
Japan have placed an order with Eu- 
ropean mills for 10,000 tons of 60 and 
75-Ib. rail. 


The Western Pacific R. R. has award- 
ed the Moore Shipbuilding Co. an order 
for 150 tons of structural steel for a 
bridge. 


| 


Executive. 


ee 


P. E. Odell has been elected vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Gulf Mobile & Northern R. R., with 


P. E. Odell, 


headquarters at Mobile, Ala. Mr. 
Odell entered railway service in i886, as 
station keeper, since which time he has 
been employed by several different 
roads as switchman, operator, agent, 
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dispatcher, chief dispatcher, trainmastcr 
and master of transportation. During 
one period of his career, Mr. Odell was 
in charge of the private railway of the 
Florentine Marble Co., of Vermont. 
In 1913, Mr. Odell entered the service 
of the Illinois Central at Carbondale, 
lll, as dispatcher. and was promoted 
to chief dispatcher a short time later, 
remaining in that position for two 
years, when he was promoted to train- 
master at Mattoon, Ill. After serv-ng 
as trainmaster for three years, Mr. 
Odell ieft railway work, returning to 
the Illinois Central R. R. in 1921, in 
the office of the general superintendent 
of transportation, performing special 
work. In November, 1922, Mr. Odell 
was appointed general manager of the 
Gulf Mobile & Northern Ry., which po- 
sition he held at the time of his recent 
promotion. 


Operating. 


J. H. Hughes has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the Ottawa division of 
the Canadian Pacific Ry., with heaa- 
quarters at Ottawa, Ont., succeeding 
H. B. Spencer, retired. Mr. Hughes 
was previously assistant superintendent 
of the Quebec division. 

E. Van Gundy has been appointed 
assistant to the general manager of 
the Alaska R. R., with headquarters at 
Anchorage, Alaska. Mr. Van Gundy 
has been acting superintendent of trans- 
portation. 


Traffic. 


The Pere Marquette R. R. announces 
the following changes in its traffic de- 
partment organization: F. W. Goldie 
has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, Ill. succeeding J. A. Butterworth, 
deceased; J. E. Clarke has been ap- 
pointed assistant general freight agent, 
with headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y.; E. 
T. Reynolds has been appointed as- 
sistant general freight agent, with 
headquarters at Detroit, Mich; J. A. 
Hewitt has been appointed general 
agent at Milwaukee, Wis., and C. H. 
Jens has been appointed northwestern 
agent, with headquarters at Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 

William L. Thornton has been ap- 
pointed commercial agent of the Erie 
R. R., with headquarters at Birming- 
ham, Ala., and Ray J. Kilroy has been 
appointed commercial agent, with head- 
quarters at Detroit, Mich. 


R. A. Yelton has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Virginian Ry., with 
headquarters at Chicago, Ill. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R., has 
made the following traffic department 
promotions: J. D. Marney has been ap- 
pointed assistant freight traffic man- 
ager, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo.; Edward Hart, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed assistant freight traffic man- 
ager, with headquarters at Chicago, III1.; 
G. M. Campbell has been appointed 
traveling industrial agent, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. F. Boll- 
man has been appointed division freight 
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agent at Chillicothe, Ohio; C. H. 
Pumphrey has been appointed assistant 
general freight agent at Louisville, Ky.; 
F. T. Sturtevant has been appointed 
division freight agent at Akron, Ohio, 
and C. M. Groninger has been appointed 
division freight agent at Springfield, 
Ill. 


The Chicago & Alton R. R. has made 
the following changes in its traffic de- 
partment personnel: Walter Randall 
has been appointed commercial agent 
at Cincinnati, Ohio; C. E. Norris has 
been appointed general agent at Kansas 
City, Mo.; Barth Riedy has been ap- 
pointed general agent at Indianapolis, 
Ind., and F. A. Olson has been ap- 
pointed traffic agent at Peoria, III. 


C. W. Lamb has been appointed 
traveling freight agent of the Illinois 
Central R. R., with headquarters at 
Houston, Texas. 


Richard J. DeLong, assistant general 
rasenger agent of the Pennsylvania R. 
R., with headquarters at Philadelphia, 
Pa., will retire on July 31. 


J. A. Shields has been appointed 
traveling passenger agent of the Do- 
minion & Atlantic R. R—Quebec Cen- 
tral Ry. joint office at Boston, Mass. 
Mr. Shields was previously traveling 
agent and passenger agent of the Que- 
bec Central at Quebec. 


L. M. Jones has been appointed su- 
perintendent of sleeping and dining 
cars of the Chicago Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Ry., with headquarters at Chicago, 
Ill. succeeding F. W. Getty. resigned 


Mechanical. 


James T. St. Clair, who has been ap- 
pointed engineer of car construction for 
the Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 


James T. St. Clair. 


with headquarters at Chicago, Ill, was 
born in Michigan and is a graduate 
of both the mechanical and electrical 
engineering department of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. In 1899, Mr. St. 
Clair became connected with the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co., and, after sev- 
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eral years in their shops, was appoint- 
ed consulting engineer, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo. During the 
world war, Mr. St. Clair was captain 
in the engineering division of the ord- 
nance department, employed in design- 
ing and constructing railway mounts 
for heavy artillery. For the past year 
and until his recent promotion, he was 
acting engineer of car construction for 
the Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 


James P. Egan has been appointed 
superintendent of car inspection of the 
New York New Haven & Hartford R. 
R., with headquarters at New Haven, 
Conn.; H. W. Maxwell has been ap- 
pointed master mechanic of the Boston 
division, succeeding Mr. Egan and W. 
C. Squires has been appointed master 
mechanic at East Hartford, Conn., suc- 
ceeding L. G. Marette, resigned. 


Legal. 


W. D. Steele has been appointed dis- 
trict claim agent of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco Ry., with headquarters at 
Moneit, Mo., succeeding E. M. Carr, 
transferred. 


Engineering. 


Frank A. Merrill, engineer, mainte- 
nance of way, Boston & Maine R. R. 
has also been appointed chief engineer, 
succeeding A. B. Corthell, deceased. 


Purchasing. 


Frank T. Swain has been appointed 
assistant purchasing agent of the Le- 
high & New England R. R., with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, Pa. 


Obituary. 


Charles H. Gardiner, secretary and 
treasurer of the Sacramento Northern 
R. R.,, died at his home in San_Francis- 


co on July 13, from an attack of heart 
failure. 


Editorial Index.—The index to the 
contents of Vol. 74 of Railway Review, 
which includes issues of the six months 
from January to June, 1924, is ready 
for distribution and will be furnished 
to subscribers on request. Communi- 
cations should be addressed to Railway 
Review, 537 South Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 


Wanted—High grade railway device 
salesman. Good position and oppor- 
tunity for advancement to the right 
party. Preference given to one with 
good acquaintance in the trade. In re- 
plying give age, experience and com-_ 
pensation. Position would require con- 
siderable traveling with headquarters — 
in Chicago. Address Box 924, Railway 
Review, 537 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 


Education—Write the Railway Edu- 
cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Free 
Special Bulletin. It tells how to in-— 
crease your knowledge of practical 
railroad work and fit yourself for pro-- 
motion. 
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Store Delivery of Material to Users at Shops 


Results Obtained on the Southern Pacific System Indicate 
Possibilities of Substantial Savings Through This Service 


By [ie PEERY, 


Traveling Storekeeper, Southern Pacific Company. 


In the following article Mr. Peery goes into the matters 
of organization, equipment, territory served, service rendered 
and materials delivered by a well established stores delivery 
system on a large railroad, and cites figures from actual rec- 
ords of operating costs, that would seem to pretty well estab- 
lish the fact that stores delivery is a feature that should be 
functioning on every railroad at points where repairs are 
made. 


Authorities on-railroad operating costs have said that 
for every dollar earned twenty-one cents is spent for ma- 
terial and supplies. It is important, therefore, that an 
efficient stores organization be provided to obtain, care for 
and distribute the material requirements. This fact, gen- 
erally speaking, has been recognized only in recent years. 
With it, the scope of activity and responsibility of the 
stores department has been gradually broadened until they 
are no longer confined to the ordering, storing and dis- 

_tributing of material and supplies over the storehouse 
counter, but retain control until materials are placed in 
service whether in shops or on the line. 

I recall not many years ago when the store department 
was nothing more than a jobber and issued stock in whole- 
sale lots to whoever ordered it. Stock was stored every- 
where in the shops and on the line. The boiler-maker had 

his little stock of sheet steel, rivets, etc. The blacksnuiith 
had tons of iron all sizes, lengths and squares. The fore- 


man in charge of air brakes, lubricators and injectors 
carried the bulk of repair parts. Under such an arrange- 
ment it was almost impossible to know the amount of 
money invested in certain classes of material. Correct in- 
ventories were unknown. The purchasing agent was buy- 
ing material for use in one shop when there was a surplus 
stock in another. Occasionally there would be a shop 
clean-up (usually following inspection by some general 


officer) with the result that much material was returned 


to the store, part of it was surplus and much unfit for use 
on account of deterioration or obsolescence. 


The modern railroad of today has discarded these prac- 
tices to a certain extent. Shop stocks are a thing of the 
past. The stores department issues in sufficient amounts 
for immediate use. This prevents material leaving store 
stock until actually required. To insure against accumula- 
tion of surplus, obsolete and deteriorated materials, place 
purchase orders intelligently, keep down the investment 
and give good service, the storekeeper must know what 
material is on the railroad and the only way properly to 
acquire this knowledge is to retain control of it until used. 


When control has reached this point it should be further 
extended to delivery from storehouses to point of use. 
Then we have 100 per cent material service from time of 
origin to time of use, all within the control of one depart- 
ment. 


Types of Pushecarts Used in Stores Delivery Service on the 


, 


Southern Pacific System. “ 
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On the Southern Pacific, a store delivery system solved 
the problem of economically and efficiently supplying the 
needs of shops and repair yards by delivery of materia 
direct from stores to the work; movement of shop manu- 
factured products between shops or direct to job or stores 
and similar transportation service. By organization of 
this service, concentration and control of far Teaching con- 
sequence is established in directions otherwise ditficult or 
impossible to reach. Greater effectiveness is given to 
forces engaged and and mechanical facilities ae in 
the service. It permits better control of stock and issu- 
ance of material and control of material accounting. It 
eliminates the disorganizing effect on shop forces pro- 
duced by mechanics being away from their work seeking 
material at the storehouse. It makes possible better antici- 
pation of material needs. 


Division 6—Purchases and Stores—American Railway 
Association has a committee on “Store Delivery of Ma- 
terial to Users at Shops.” This committee sent out a 
questionnaire to 61 of our leading railways and replies. re- 
ceived from 38 indicated that 22 operate store delivery 
service, four do partially, while twelve do not. Out of 
the 22, six instalied this service the past year. 

On most railroads where the store delivery is not in 
effect and where shop men are compelled to go to the 
storehouse for material, the practice followed is for the 
mechanic or his helper to seek foreman, obtain requisition, 
then one or the other (and sometimes both) go to the 
store. At the store counter there are others waiting to be 
served, causing congestion, creating delay and offering an 
excellent opportunity for discussion of sh 10p conditions, 
politics and kindred subjects among the men gathered 
there. Then we have the disorganizing effect of shopmen 
leaving their machines for an indefinite period, to say 
nothing of the time lost in running after supplies. 


Store delivery on the Southern Pacific was started with 
the aid of boys and the use of a few pushcarts and only 
served the machine shops, delivering such material as 
they could conveniently carry or handle by pushcari. 
The service gradually grew until it included the round- 
house, car shops, rip tracks, etc. With it came the neces- 
sity for motor trucks and trailers, until today all material 
handled within the shop property is done by store delivery. 


As an example of how store delivery on the Southern 
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details, taking as example the Sacramento shops and the 
district store that serves it: 

Organization—Consists of foreman, deliverymen and 
laborers; force depending on number of men in shops, 


figured on the basis of one deliveryman to every forty 


shopmen. 

Equipment—Motor and hand trucks, Fordson tractors, 
trailers, pushcarts, etc. 

Territory Served—Every shop and repair track within 
the premises. 

Setvice—Depending on class of shop served; 
minutes to one hour. 


Material Delivered—Everything from a package of 
matches to a pair of locomotive cylinders. 


Throughout the shops, at most convenient places, are 
located requisition deposit boxes which are numbered. On 
application of workmen, the foreman prepares the neces- 
sary requisition showing the point te which he desires 
material delivered—such as machine, car, locomotive or 
work bench. Frequently it is desired to have delivery 
made to the requisition box, in which case the box number 
is shown on the ticket. Requisitions are collected by the 
deliverymen at regular intervals and taken to the store for 
assembling and delivery. Deliverymen may pick up fiiteen 
requisitions from: as many points and deliver all the ma- 
terial on one trip. Under the old system this might have 
required many shopmen. If the requisition calls for heavy 
or bulky material that cannot be handled by one man the 
ticket is turned in to store delivery foreman who dis- 
patches a truck, trailers and laborers if necessary. 


On return of the deliveryman to store, he not only 
collects requisitions from the boxes, but such material 
made on store orders as the shops have ready for the 
store. In other words, it is not a one-way system. It 
works going and coming. Where material is left over 
from job a shop credit is allowed on a credit requisition 
which is placed in the box picked up by the deliveryman 
and material is returned to the store. 


Like most stores located at general shops, there are 
several sub-stores stich as bar iron and steel store, sheet 
steel and spring store, locomotive forgings and castings 
store, lumber store, etc. These are located in close proxi- 
mity to the shops they serve. Where requisition is placed 
for material to be obtained from some other store, the 
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Pacific functions, I will give a few of the most importantticket is turned in by deliveryman to store delivery fore- 


Automatic Equipment and Trailers Used in Stores Delivery Service on 


the Southern Pacifie System. 
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RAILWAY REVIEW 


Typical Scene at a Storehouse in the Old Days Where Shopmen Were Called Upon to Go After Their Own Material. 


man who segregates into the various routes. Messengers 
om regular schedules deliver to disbursing store and de- 
liveryman working from that point makes the delivery. 
Where material ordered is not in stock the requisition 
is turned over to the section stockman responsible for the 
material, he preparing in triplicate what is. known as a 
“Short Report.” ‘The original is returned to the requisi- 
tion maker with the requisition, one copy is retained by the 
section stockman and the other copy is retained: by th: 
‘store delivery foreman. When stock has been replenished, 
‘notation to that effect is put on the stockman’s copy and 
‘sent to requisition maker, who re-orders if still required. 
Frequently practical substitutions can be made, and nota- 
tion is made on “Short Report” in space provided, and if 
satisfactory, the requisition is changed, returned and 
filled. If requisition calls for two or more items and only 
part can be filled, a line is drawn through items short, the 
“Short Report” issued and the balance filled. 
We are receiving hearty co-operation from the me- 
chanical department. Foremen and others who prepare 
requisitions are anticipating requirements far enough in 
advance so that there are practically no delays. As an 
example—the car foreman at large repair points. follows 
the custom of making an early morning check of all the ° 
cars on the rip tracks needing material; the requisitions 
“are written at the time and deposited in the box, and with- 
in a very short time reach the store for action. This en- 
ables the delivery force to get an early start, consolidate 
loads and deliver material direct to the cars in advance 
of the work. 
At some shops the requisition boxes are located in in- 
convenient places and difficult to reach, for example: 
aterial requirements are infrequent for some machines 
or work benches which may be located on the mezzanine 
or extreme end of shop. Under such conditions a flag sys- 
tem is used. When ticket is placed in the box the flax 
is placed above it, in such a position it can be readily seen 


from the ground floor, or center of shop by the delivery- 
men, the box being visited only when flag is shown. 

A considerable part of our material requirements are 
manufactured in the Sacramento shops. This is partially 
due to being so far removed from the source of supply, 
as well as an outlet for part of our scrap accumulation. 
There are rolling mills, steel, grey iron and brass casting 
foundries, cast steel foundry, etc. Locomotives and cars 
are also built here. These all create work for store de- 
livery which will account, to a considerable extent, for the 
size of store delivery organization at this point, which 
number approximately 93 men with equipment consisting 
of seven trucks, two Fordson tractors and a number of 
trailers and push carts. 

The store delivery foreman is in charge of all motor 
equipment, trailers, push carts, etc. This equipment and 
store delivery organization is not only used for delivery 
of material to the users but also for delivering material 
which has been made on store orders from the shops to 
store. Trailers are placed in the shops doing this work 
and as fast as manufactured, the materia! is placed on 
the trailer. A truck or Fordson tractor is constantly 
making trips around and through the shops, picking un 
loaded, and spotting empty trailers. It is not unusual to 
see a truck with a train of ten trailers delivering material 
from shops to store. Dispatching trailers in this manner 
eliminates idle time of trucks—no waiting to load or un- 
load. 

Store delivery also does work for the mechanical de- 
partment in transferring locomotives and car parts from 
one shop to another. These intra-shop deliveries also in- 
clude material made on store order that is made in on> 
shop and finished in another. These activities are ac- 
counted for on a special form. 

A representative month’s business at Sacramento is 
99 500 deliveries from store to shop on requisitions, an’! 
10.090 intra-shop deliveries, the cost of which is .044c 
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Special Equipment Used for the Delivery of Car Doors by the Stores Department of the 


Southern Pacific. 


each for the former, and 13c for the latter, which cost 
includes labor and maintenance of equipment. A delivery 
constitutes a requisition whether it calls for one or eight 
items. It may take five trips to complete a delivery on 
one requisition, and it is only classed as one delivery unit. 
Requisition may call for a ball of wicking or a set of driv- 
ing tires. On the other hand, one deliveryman may delivet 
material on ten requisitions on the one trip, therefore, 
credit is taken for ten deliveries. 

This service is not confined to large shops only, but 
can be extended to the smaller ones as well, but on a 
smaller scale. 

I should like to see the store delivery service on everv 
railroad in the country as it is the most efficient and 
economical means of delivering material requirements to 
the users. No doubt some of our railroads have con- 
sidered it and met with opposition from the mechanical 
departments. That was our greatest difficulty, convinc- 
ing the mechanical department that we could do the work 
better and more economically. They were convinced only 
after conducting an investigation of their own. This,wa; 
done by keeping a record of the number of shopmen en- 

gaged in securing material. 
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about this test, the men knew they were) 
being checked from the time they left) 
their. work until return, and naturally) 
they were careful that no idle time would! 


There was nothing secret generally. 


be checked against them. After all data 
was obtained the store delivery was | 
launched, and record kept of its cost. ° A} 
comparison was made by the mechanical | 
department and they acknowledged a 
daily saving of $37.50 or $11,500.00 an- 
nually in the one shop. This, asa mat- 
ter of fact, was about 50 per cent below 
what it should have been for the reason 
that the mechanical department test was 
conducted under ideal conditions, whereas 
store delivery was in its infancy and not 
functioning to its fullest efficiency. The 
extension of this service to other shops 
followed gradually. 
after it was started, it was in seven 
shops and a very conservative estimate 
by the mechanical department of the sav- 
ings at that time was $37,000 annually. 
There is quite a difference in the cost 
of labor then and now. 

The stores department on the Southern 
Pacific has the support of everyone the store delivery 
serves. If it was suggested to the mechanical depart- 
ment that this service be discontinued they would be the 
first to protest. 

I recently inquired of the superintendent of motive 
power what he now thought of this service after a period 
of 13 years. He*said: 

“When in 1907, the question of installing store delivery 
system was considered it was something new to our motive 
power and car department and while we could not an- 
ticipate just how the arrangement would work out we 
did, per communication I sent to former General Store- 
keeper Pearce, in November, 1907, promise everything 
possible in the way of co-operation from our officers, 
foremen and all others concerned. 

“After the store delivery system had been in operation 
for some time, our general superintendent of motive 
power called upon me for a report on the merits thereof 
and to show how we felt about it at that time I will quote 
from iy report of September 30th, 1910: 

““t want to say in regard to the system that it is very 
much favored by officers, foremen and shop management 
The cost in my opinion will make a pretty 
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favorable showing in comparison with handling materia! 
in the old way. ‘There is an entire absence of congrega- 
tion of men who are paid the various high rates that go 
to helpers and mechanics, at the storeroom at the present 
time. Their place is filled by boys working for 15c an 
hour. They appear to cover the ground well and deliver 
the material in a way that is acceptable to foremen.’ 

“The above is in accordance with our views at this 
time. In other words, after thirteen years experience of 
this store delivery system we find it practically a necessity 
and would strenuously object to a return to the old way 
of handling material.” 

The results obtained fully warrant a store delivery 
service on every railroad. Possibly the store departments 
have not given this subject the consideration it deserves, 
due to the fact that the payroll of this department, 
generally speaking, is the constant source of criticism and 
inquiry. The storekeeper hesitates to recommend any 
change in operation that will result in payroll increase for 
his department. The storekeeper makes the first move, 
it is up to him to investigate and convince the manage- 
ment, that although the payroll of his department will be 
increased by assuming this added responsibility, con- 
siderable savings will result in the mechanical depart- 
ment irrespective of the fact that department may not be 
able to forsee results and promise any payroll reduction. 
Their savings will be increased efficiency in the class of 
work for which they are responsible. 


The College Man in Railroad Service 
By CHARLES WEISS 


IJ. THe S1tuaTION IN THE COLLEGES 


In this, the second of the series, Mr. Weiss discusses the 
subject from the viewpoint of the colleges. It has not been 
many years since the majority of the graduates of the civil 
engineering courses at the various universities were ambitious 
to enter railroad service. This situation is entirely changed 
and today few men specialize in railroad subjects and many 
of those who drift into other lines in a few years. When it 
comes to subjects other than those purely of engineering 
there are still fewer students and the colleges are very much 
at sea on the question of what subjects should be taught, and 
they receive little or no assistance, or even suggestions, from 
railroad managing officers in the matter. 


In order to get a true estimate of the situation in re- 
gard to railroad studies in our schools of higher learn- 
ing, a questionnaire was sent to most of the technical 
schools in all parts of the country. A surprisingly large 
number of helpful letters was received in reply, as a re- 
sult of which the writer can appreciate that part of the 
report of the A. R. E. A. committee before referred to, 
which said that the schools.are very eager to co-operate. 
This encouraging spirit cannot be interpreted as meaning 
that the colleges would welcome an increased demand for 
railroad studies in order to increase their enrollments, 
for some of the most enthusiastic replies came from 
institutions having very high entrance requirements and 
where the enrollment is being limited. 

From the earliest days railroad work has been con- 
sidered a fundamental part of a civil engineering course. 
Notwithstanding this, the interest in railroad courses has 
so declined that they have been abandoned in many schools 
or combined with highway work. Supply follows demand 
and this law in itself explains why the number of rail- 
road students has been decreasing for many years. 
Figures do not tell the entire story for a large percentage 
of railroad students are from foreign countries such as 
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China, Brazil, etc., and their training would have little 
bearing on our own situation. In mechanical engineering, 
even less attention is paid to railroad work, notwithstand- 
ing the many mechanical developments of recent years 
and the many mechanical problems still to be solved by 
our carriers. In electrical engineering courses in traction 
work are given, prmiarily as affecting street railways. 

In some of the institutions, former railroad men are 
members of the faculty. With the enthusiasm that every 
railroad man has for his calling, they have tried to foster 
an interest in this work, but in most cases have been 
discouraged and confine their attention to other courses. 
In several institutions a demand from five or six regular 
students for instruction, in any subject will be granted 
by the faculty. Strange to state at least one of these 
schools which formerly paid considerable attention to 
railroad engineering, has now abandoned most of this 
kind of work. 

There are to be sure several schools which specialize 
in railroad engineering, notably the University of Illinois, 
Purdue University and Pennsylvania State College. This 
is an insignificant number compared to the schools which 
specialize along lines of endeavor that do not demand 
nearly as much technical ability and training as our trans- 
portation machine. Some other universities give courses 
in transportation subjects other than engineering. The 
Hill Professorship at Harvard and the T. DeWitt Cuyler 
Professorship recently established at Yale are examples. 
Still other schools include eminent railroad economists in 
their faculties, but in some cases they give instruction to 
very few students who later enter railroad work. 

Admitting that certain schools for some reason or other 
do not encourage railroad studies, it is quite evident that 
the large majority are very willing to satisfy any demand 
for them. It cannot be said that they have conspired 
against the railroad companies, nor that they have favored 
other enterprises. The fact is that the funds of most en- 
dowed colleges are to some extent at least invested in 
railroad securities. Almost every day we read of some 
new course being taught at some college. Students go 
in for everything that is offered, oftentimes with but very 
little knowledge of the profession they are preparing for. 
As to railroad work however they shun it like some con- 
taminating influence until the authorities discontinue in- 
struction therein. Anyone desirous of specializing in rail- 
road work is ridiculed in some institutions. This is in- 
deed a deplorable condition and if the cause is not duc 
to the spirit of the college authorities, it will be necessary 
to seek elsewhere for it. 

One cf the outstanding features of a modern college, 
technical or otherwise, is its attention to research work. 
This phase of its activities has been increasing rapidly in 
recent years, as funds have become available, and is in- 
deed very valuable to any industry concerned. Research 
work along railroad lines, however, seems to be almost 
an unknown quantity, excepting at a few institutions, 
some of whom have already been mentioned. This too 
seems strange when we consider the tremendous field for 
improvement in almost everything pertaining to a rail- 
road, the track and track appliances, locomotive and car 
design and the innumerable engineering problems that 
concern it. The lack of research along railroad lines, 
whether in institutions or by the companies themselves 
is undoubtedly one reason why we still see devices and 
methods in common use that have long since become out- 
grown and that are woefully inefficient. Here alone is a 
means by which the colleges could be enabled to pay 
enormous returns to the transportation industry. 

The picture can be best painted in the words of the 
professors themselves, although, unfortunately, space 
would not permit reference to more than.a few. A few 
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random quotations will perhaps suffice. President Charles 
S. Howe of Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, 
Ohio, says: “College men do not as a rule care to go intc 
railroad work, for it is not attractive.’ Dean F. E. 
Turneaure, of the college of mechanics and engineering 
at the University of Wisconsin, states, “Very few of our 
graduates do get into railroad work at the present time, 
and some that have gone in have left within two years.” 
Dean John Frazer of the Towne Scientific School at the 
University of Pennsylvania, writes, “. . . it is the opinion 
of the directors of the departments of civil and mechanical 
engineering that railroad companies do not offer oppor- 
tunities which attract young men graduating from our 
universities... .” Prof. J.C. L. Fish of Leland Stan- 
ford University, writes from the Pacitic coast, “Fact is, 
the position of the railroad engineer has not appealed to 
the students of engineering.” Dean H. J. Hughes of the 
Harvard Engineering School says, “It is my opinion that 
ambitious young engineering graduates are becoming 
more and more reluctant to take up railroad work.” From 
New Orleans, Dean Douglas Anderson of the college of 
engineering at Tulane University writes, “Very few of 
our students are attracted by positions in the engineering 
department of railroads.” Dean Charles H. Snow of the 
college of engineering at New York University, writes, 
“For some reason railroad work has not recently proved 
attractive to students in this institution.” Prof. C. M. 
Spofford of the civil and sanitary engineering department 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology says, “If 
the railroads wish to secure technical graduates, I think 
it is necessary to make more attractive opportunities for 
them.” Dean Anson Marston of the Iowa State College 
says, “There was a time some 25 years ago when nearly 
all our civil engineering graduates went into railway engi- 
neering. For the last 10 to 15 years very few have been 
attracted this way.”’ Dean McCaustland of the University 
of Missouri makes this interesting comment, ‘“The small 
number of our graduates who go into the railroad field are 
attracted thereto more or less by accident and the almost 
universal report that they send back to us is one of dis- 
couragement due to their failure to find in the railroad 
field definite lines of advancement.” From Chicago, Prof. 
John C. Penn of Armour Institute of Technology writes, 
“Without consulting any figures I can positively say that 
the demand for railroad engineers has decreased in the 
last 12 years and there is practically no demand for this 
specialization by the students at the present time.” 

Opinions like the above could be added to almost in- 
definitely, a very few could be quoted somewhat more 
hopeful, as Prof. R. J. Fogg of Lehigh University who 
says, “Recently, however, I feel that the railroads offer 
excellent opportunities to our young graduates.” In a 
similar vein Prof. Rubenkoenig of railway mechanical 
engineering at Purdue writes, “—there seems to be a re- 
newed interest on the part of the roads and this reflected 
in the increasing interest of the students in railway work.” 
It is unfortunately true that the ones who are thus able 
to see any gleam of hope in the outlook are in a very 
small minority indeed. 

If it is true that figures speak louder than words, it is 
interesting to see what story the actual numbers tell. From 
the figures submitted by the schools for 6,310 graduates 
of colleges of civil engineering during the past 10 years, 
436 are now following railroad work or a total of 6.9 per 
cent. This figure will grow smaller as some of the men 
drop out of railroad work. No attempt was made to 
compare these figures with those for earlier years, but 
the trend is undoubtedly away from the railroads to con- 
struction, highway and industrial work. Furthermore, 
the figures include the schools where most attention is 
paid to railroad work. Had they been carried further 
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to include all the technical schools where no encourage- 
ment at all is given to this subject, the number would 
probably fall under 5 per cent. That is the positive indi- 
cation according to statements from such schools. Since | 
they were unsupported by actual data, however, they were 
not considered in the figures: 

In mechanical engineering a similar study was made 
for the same period. Of 5,264 graduates only 257 are 
at present engaged in railroading or a percentage of 4.9. 
In a similar manner it is believed that this would be 
pulled under 4 per cent for a more complete summary. 
Furthermore the percentage curve in mechanical engineer- 
ing would show a more decided drop in recent years than 
in civil engineering. All this in the face of the mechanical 
development that must soon take place. 

In the case of electrical engineering no attention was 
given to those engaged in street railway work. The num- 
ber of those in standard gauge railway work is too in- 
significant to matter either way. 

This handful of engineers should not be enough to 
skeletonize the technical organization of our railroads, 
not to mention replacing those who drift into operating 
departments. And yet it is evident that the college au- 
thorities have a feeling of Zood-will ,albeit one of dis- 
couragement at the prospect. They are willing to go 
more than half way with the railroads. Were they not, 
the already small percentage of railroad students would 
dwindle to nothing. On the other hand were our rail- 
road companies throughout the country fully alive to the 
situation, the number given would not be enough to 
satisfy the needs of their research and test departments. 
This phase of the situation however will have to be 
subsequently considered. 


Communications 


What About the Car Department? 


Editor, Railway Review: 

In your issue of June 14, you asked: “What about the Car 
Department’? have been waiting to see whether or not 
there would be a response to this very important question 
from someone who would tell the facts and explain what 
is the trouble. As there has been no published response, I 
take it that either through fear of criticism or some other 
reason, your question has not been answered. I can tell 
you what is the trouble in a few words: No future prospects 
for advancement to a man in the car department under a con- 
solidated department scheme 

I will try to prove my statement. Your article relates the 
facts with regard to the investment in the locomotive and 
car departments (although on most of the larger roads the 
car department expenditures exceed those of the motive 
power department by many thousands of dollars per year) 
so I will not pass an opinion on that point. 

We all admit.that our power, steam or electric, must be 
kept in the best possible condition. We must have up-to-date 
shops and roundhouses, and proper facilities to do our work. 
We must have good supervision, men who can make a study 
of conditions and decide quickly what to do to get the best 
results. In othér words, the motive power department de- 
mands the best talent that can be procured. The records 
show that there are many operating department officials 
today who got their training in the motive power depart- 
ment, and the experience thus derived has been a wonderful 
factor in their development. 

A few years ago on some roads they began to consolidate 
the locomotive and car departments; and in practically all 
cases the car department was subordinated, so to speak, to 
the locomotive department, with the result that the car 
department official, no matter what his ability as a supervisor, 
nor what his years of experience might be, found that he 
had reached the end of his rope as far as promotion or higher 
pay was concerned. He found that his title was simply gen- 
eral foreman or master car builder. In the majority of cases, 
he was reporting to a man who knew but very little about 
car department details or car construction, and in order to 
make any real progress, it would be necessary to educate 
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the motive power official to the requirements or demands of 
the car department. 

Some seem to think that to be a car man, all that is required 
is to have a copy of the A. R. A. rules in ones possession. 
‘I claim it demands in the car department, men of abiljty 
equal to that in the motive power department. 

I do not need to mention many other comparisons between 
the departments, but 1 am trying to show what is the matter 
with the car department. Why do we not hold good men in 
positions today? Why do your men prefer the locomotive 
department? Simply because the car man invariably is held 
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in secondary position. 

Consider the roads today that recognize the car department 
as such and give the car man credit for his ability. Their 
equipment shows the difference in its up-keep, and the policy 
with respect to car maintenance and construction is more 
progressive. JI don’t want to be understood as saying that 
consolidation on some roads and under certain conditions 
is not meeting with a good measure of success; but I do 
want to see the car man given an equal chance with the mo- 
tive power man, 

Master Car Builder. 


Four-Sheet Fireboxes for Mallet Locomotives 


Seven-Sheet Firebox Construction Reduced to Four 
by the Use of Unusually Large Boiler Plates 


The following description of firebox construction on the 
Norfolk & Western Ry., is a concrete example of what may 
be accomplished by systematic study of the problem in hand. 
This road had in service 80 Mallet 2-6-6-2 type locomotives 
with seven-sheet fireboxes and had placed orders for 110 
more engines of the same type. Befor ordering this last 
group, however, it was decided to attempt to reduce the 
number of sheets in the firebox. After investigation it was 
learned that boiler plates could be obtained of sufficient size 
to permit of a five-sheet firebox construction, and as a con- 
sequence the 110 engines were built with fireboxes of this 
type. Later the idea was conceived that the same design 
of firebox could be constructed with only four sheets, and 
as the engines went through the shops for repairs they were 
fitted with four-sheet fireboxes, thus reducing the manufac- 
turing cost as well as reducing the cost of maintenance due 
to eliminating a number of seams and laps. For the in- 
formation embodied in the following article we are indebted 
in part, to the courtesies extended by the Norfolk & West- 
ern Ry. to a representative of the Railway Review; and in 
part to an article by John A. Doarnberger, master boiler- 
maker, Roanoke, Va., in the Norfolk & Western Magazine, 
Holcomb Parkes, editor. 


In 1912 the Norfolk & Western Ry., placed an order 
with the American Locomotive Co. for 80 heavy 2-6-6-2 
type Mallet locomotives for freight service. ‘This was 
one of the largest orders for Mallet locomotives placed 
by a railroad up to that time, and because of the excellent 


service rendered by these engines subsequent orders were 
placed with locomotive builders from time to time until 
the Norfolk & Western now has 190 heavy Mallet loco- 
motives of the 2-6-6-2 type in service. 

This first group of 80 locomotives, bearing numbers 
1300 to 1379 inclusive, were fully described in the Rail- 
way Review, June 14, 1913. They have 22-in. and 35-in. 
by 32-in. cylinders, with 56-in. diameter drivers, and de- 
velop a tractive power, working compound, of 72,000 lbs. 
The boilers are conical in shape, with a minimum diam- 
eter of 8378 in., and carry 200 lbs. of steam pressure. 
The firebox is 96 in. wide and 108 in. long, with a grate 
area of 72.2 ft., and a 78-in. combustion chamber. In 
the boilers are 365 514-in. superheater flues and 243 2%4- 
in. tubes 24 ft. in length. The heating surface of the 
firebox is 343 sq. ft.; the tubes 4655 sq. ft.; the arch 
tubes 25.4 sq. ft.; or a total heating surface of 5023.4 
sq. ft., with a superheating surface of 995 sq. ft. The 
weight of the engine on the driving wheels is 337,300 lbs., 
the total engine 405,000 lbs., while the total weight of the 
engine and tender is 563,000 lbs. 

The first 80 of the engines were received with what is 
termed a seven-sheet firebox; that is, a firebox made up 
of that number of sheets; which are a flue sheet, a bottom 
combustion chamber sheet, a throat sheet, a crown sheet, a 
door sheet and two firebox side sheets. This form of 
construction at that time represented the best approved 
practice in firebox design. In this type of construction 


the seams and laps are made between the crown and the 


Center-Punching for the Holes, Cropping the Plate to Size with an Acetylene Torch and Trimming the Edges of a Plate for a Four-Sheet Fire- 


box Such as are Used on the 2-6-6-2 Mallet Locomotives of the Norfolk & 


Western Ry. 
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Drilling Six Plates at the Same Time for Norfolk & Western Ry. Four-Sheet Fireboxes such as are Used on Heavy 2-6-6-2 Mallet Locomotives 
of the Road. 


firebox side sheets and also between the crown and the 
bottom of the combustion chamber. 

After these 80 engines had been received, and before 
orders were placed for additional engines of this type, it 
was decided to make some changes in the design of the 
seven-sheet firebox, and if possible, eliminate some of the 
seams and laps. Finally boiler plates of sufficient size to 
permit of a reduction in the number of seams appeared 
to be a possibility. The idea was to secure plates of suf- 
ficient size to make the combustion chamber in one piece, 
likewise the firebox side-sheets and the crown sheet in 
one piece, thus reducing the number of sheets in the 
firebox from seven to five. This design was satisfactorily 
worked out, and the last 110 heavy 2-6-6-2 Mallet loco- 
motives put in service on the Norfolk & Western were 
equipped with fireboxes of this form of construction, 
which is known as the five-sheet firebox. Aside from the 
junctions between the flue sheet and the throat and door 
sheets with the other sheets, to which they join, there is 
in this design only two seams, one a longitudinal seam 


in the bottom of the combustion chamber and the other a 
transverse seam joining the combustion chamber and the 
firebox proper, both of which are electrically welded. 


This type of construction proved more satisfactory than 
the seven-sheet construction, but to build a firebox with- 
out a transverse seam in the crown sheet then appeared 
desirable. A study of this led to the design of a firebox 
using but one sheet for the sides, crown and combustion 
chamber, which was formerly made up of four sheets, 
thus further reducing the number of sheets required, to 
a total of four for the entire firebox. With the exception 
of the brace fastenings there is not a rivet used in the 
construction of the entire firebox, as the sheets are all 
united by the electrical process, which is also a decided im- 
provement over the former more commonly used riveted, 
lapped and caulked joints. 

As the design. was considered a step forward in loco- 


The Finished Plate, Drilled, 


Trimmed and Ready 
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Both Lower Edges of the Bottom of the Combustion Chamber Rolled. 
This Operation was Performed by the Use of a Special Mandrell Applied 
to the Plate Rolls, 


for the Rolls. 


This Firebox Sheet is Made from a Plate 193% Ins. 
by 235 Ins, 
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motive firebox construction, orders were placed in 1922 
with the Lukens Steel Co. tor 12 firebox paces 19312 in. 
by 235 in. These were not the longest nor the heaviest 
ever rolled, but they were considered the widest that had 
been produced up to that time. At intervals afterwards 
subsequent orders were placed until sufficient shects had 
been provided to produce 112 fireboxes. At the same 
time arrangements were made to handle the work as sys- 
tematically as possible, yet the construction of two fire- 
boxes a month was considered to be about the economical 
limit considering the other repair work which had to be 
carried along currently. 

Because so many engines of the type had been pur- 
chased at the same time they naturally became in need of 
firebox repairs at approximately the same period, and in 


the early part of September, 1922, the first group of 80 


Mallet locomotives were rapidly becoming in such a con- 
dition that new fireboxes were necessary. It was not a 
question of deferred maintenance but the making of regu- 
lar firebox renewals, after a full and customary life of 
satisfactory performance. There was some variation in 
the condition of the fireboxes; some showed their age 
more than others, due to slight differences in material and 
service such as might be expected after a period of nearly 
ten years in service. 

Therefore, it was decided that the “older” fireboxes 
were to be renewed first. Finding that other railroads 
had taken up all of the available space in the larger loco- 
motive works, there seemed to be but one avenue for re- 
lief in that direction. As a consequence a most rigid and 
detailed inspection was made of each of the Mallet loco- 
motive fireboxes with a view to determining as definitely 
as possible the order in which it would be necessary to 
take the engines into the shops for firebox renewals. 
After this information had been obtained a definite sched- 
ule was planned providing for the handling of one Mallet 
engine per week at the Roanoke (Va.), shops for a com- 
plete firebox of the four-sheet type, and a general over- 
hauling, along with the regular repair work on other lo- 
comotives which could not be deferred. 

The schedule was completed in all of its details. Gangs 
were organized to perform the many operations, and 
ample means were provided for handling the necessary 
material, in fact, every detail of the various steps to be 
taken in the progress of overhauling the engine was taken 
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The End Housing of the Rolls Down and the Firebox Plate Ready to 
be Removed from the Rolls. Notice that the Crown Sheet, Side Sheets 

and the Combustion Chambers are all in One Piece. ; 
into consideration from the time the locomotive reached 
the shops for stripping until it was completed and fired 
ready for service again. At first the arrangement was 
considered as rather impossible of accomplishment; but 
after a short trial it was found that the work could not 
only be satisfactorily performed, but also that the schedule 
could be followed, which was done from the time the first 
engine arrived at the shops until some 66 engines had 
been completely overhauled and turned out ready for 
service with new four-sheet fireboxes. 

The workmanship was good, in fact it was considered 
to be generally better than had previously been secured, 
due largely it was thought to the specializing of the forces. 
In this connection it is interesting to notice that in view 
of the fact that the schedule was at first considered im- 
practicable, the work was conducted in such a manner 
that instead of one locomotive a week, as per schedule, 
a locomotive was being overhauled and equipped with a 
firebox every five w orking days. The work of overhaul- 


Another View of a Norfolk & Western Ry. Four-Sheet Firebox After the Bottom Seams of the Combustion Chamber had Been Bolted Together 
and Tie-Rods Applied to the Side Sheets to Prevent the Plate from Sagging While Being Removed from the Rolls. 
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Forming the Crown and Sides of a Four-Sheet Firebox After the.Bottom of the Combustion Chamber had Been Rolled. 


This 


Type of Firebox Construction is Rather Unusual and is Being Used by the Norfolk & Western Ry. for Heavy 2-6-6-2 Type Mallet 
Locom otives. 


ing the remainder of these engines has been going along 
steadily as the engines were in need of repairs, and the 
last engine was finished late in 1923. 

In order to more fully appreciate the magnitude of the 
work of building these fireboxes, reference may be had 
to the various accompanying illustrations which show one 
of the fireboxes in the different stages of construction. 
It will also be noticed that a rather unusual process was 
followed in rolling the bottom of the combustion chamber 
before the sides and top of the firebox had been formed. 


The first operation in preparing the firebox plates was 
to make a templet from which all of the sheets were 
laid off. With the templet in place on one of the plates, 
each hole was center-punched, the edges of the sheet were 
cropped with an acetylene cutting torch, and the sheets 
were trimmed with an air hammer. The plates were then 


piled upon a carriage, six at a time, under two radial 


drill presses, where all of the holes were drilled. 
The first operation in rolling the- plates consisted of 
forming the lower portion of the combustion chamber. 
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Norfolk & Western Ry. Four-Sheet Firebox for Heavy 2-6-6-2 Type Mallet Locomotives. There is Not a Rivet in the Entire Fire- 


box Except Those Holding the Brace Fastenings, All Seams Being Electrically Welded. 
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This was done by the use of a special mandrel placed on 
the rolls, and each side of the two lower edges of the 
combustion chamber were rolled first. Following this 
operation the special mandrel was removed from the rolls 
and the crown of the firebox, the top of the combustion 
chamber and the side sheets of the firebox were formed; 
after which tie-rods were applied between the firebox side 
sheets, and the bottom seam of the combustion chamber 
was bolted to prevent the sheet from sagging when it was 
removed from the rolls. 

As can readily be seen from the illustrations, it was a 
comparatively simple matter to form the crown and the 
side sheets of the firebox and the top of the combustion 
chamber, but the operation of rolling the lower portion of 
the combustion chamber was a rather difficult problem. 
This was eventually solved by the application of the spe- 
cial mandrel previously mentioned, but with this form of 
firebox construction it was also necessary to remove the 
end housings of the plate rolls before the firebox sheet 
could be removed. 


Railroad F meee by Sale of Stock 


In the first five months of this year the amount of new 
railroad financing accomplished by the sale of stock to 
the public was greater than in any similar period in the 
last five years. The total amount of railroad stock sold 
was $26,823,737. which represented about nine per cent 
of the new railroad financing done in this five-month 
period. This aggregated $282,031,137, according to the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 

A comparison of the new railroad financing with that 
of the total corporate financing, comprising manufactur- 
ing companies, public utilities, etc., shows that whereas 
nine per cent of the new railroad financing was accomp- 
lished by the sale of stock, approximately 33 per cent of 
all new corporate financing was accomplished by sales oi 
stock to the public. 

In addition to the new railroad financing there was 
$51,038,900 of capital raised in refunding operations, 
making the total new railway securities sold to the public 


$333,052,037. 


Maintenance of Manifest and Time 
Freight Schedules 


The following report was submiited to the 31st annual 
convention of the American Association of Railroad Super- 
intendents, by F. W. Brown, assistant to general manager, 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R., chairman of the committee on 
auditing and resolutions. 


In responding to the assignment of this subject for con- 
sideration and report this committce has assumed there 
is a unanimity of opinion that all railroads who solicit or 
who are offered high-class freight for transportation must 
provide means for handling it on the line and through 
terminals with greater dispatch than freight of less im- 
portance receives and, having established advertised 
schedules, must put forth every effort to maintain them 


with the greatest possible degree of regularity—the latter 


feature being more important and attractive to the shipper 
and consumer than an advertised high speed schedule 
which fails frequently in practical operation. Competi- 
tion between railroads may at times set a fast pace on 
schedules but, all other things being equal, patronage will 
usually flow to the service which proves the most de- 
pendable. 

This then brings us directly to the subject before the 
committee. There are five factors of prime importance 
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requisite to securing successful operation in this respect 
and these are briefly analyzed under appropriate topic 
headings. 

PROPER SCHEDULES 

Whether the service consists of one fast freight each 
24 hours or multiples thereof, spaced equally throughout 
the 24 hours, or a fleet of trains handling perishable traffic 
to meet fixed market arrivals, the schedules should be 
given the same consideration in preparation as is given 
to passenger train schedules. They should be slow enough 
to permit of accomplishment in every day operation and 
still be fast enough to provide the expedited service ex- 
pected by the public. Where such service has been oper- 
ated for some length of time the actual record of per- 
formance on each engine district and through terminals 
should be reviewed periodically for the purpose of making 
such revision in the schedule as has been demonstrated is 
necessary to maintain it or make such change in method 
of operation as will permit successful maintenance as 
advertised. 

TONNAGE ADJUSTMENT 

It is the opinion of the committee that this class of 
trains may be successfully operated without material sacri- 
fice of remunerative tonnage per train once the schedules 
have been fixed by actuual demonstrated performance but, 
when materially delayed leaving originating terminal, the 
character of traffic and the necessity of making delivery 
at a certain time may require a reduction of tonnage. 

In the case of a line handling a considerable volume ot 
perishable freight which must be delivered at a certain 
time in the morning for that day’s market, there 1s a sys- 
tem of loading on an adjusted basis designed to give the 
engines hauling the trains all the tonnage they can handle 
and still make the required time. The adjustment con- 
sists of dividing the day into three periods on each super- 
intendent’s district ; these periods are designated as “maxi- 
mum,” “regular” and ‘delayed.’ The maximum loading 
is used for trains which, for one reason or another, have 
gotten well in advance of the required schedule. Regular 
loading covers the operation of trains running about.on 
schedule, and delayed loading applies to those trains which 
are running behind the schedule and must make up time 
in order to secure on time arrival at final terminal. On 
the above basis the regular tonnage is 11 per cent below 
the maximum, and the delayed rating is 28 per cent below 
the maximum. Such an adjusted loading system becomes 
important from an economic standpoint in the operation 
of a manifest freight schedule when the volume of busi- 
ness offered for that schedule requires the operation of a 
number of sections, some of which can be dispatched 
ahead of the schedule with others running on or behind 
the time which it is desired to maintain. 

PREFERRED INSPECTION 

These trains at the originating point should be given 
the most careful inspection and attention to avoid delays 
on account of hot boxes or other defects and should 
promptly receive the same kind of attention at intermed- 
iate points of inspection. 


SUFFICIENT CLASSIFICATION RooM IN YARDS 


This feature becomes of growing importance as the 
density of traffic on the railroad increases, for the reason 
that if the schedules required by the nature of traffic are 
to be maintained it is necessary (a) that trains be properly 
classified out of terminals for sef off purposes on line of 
road; (b) that sufficient classifying tracks be maintained 
at each terminal (especially originating terminals) so that 
cars from warehouses may be brought to the assembling 
yard promptly and may be classified without delay. A 
sufficient number of such tracks permits enough classifica- 
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tions to accomplish the necessary separation as freight is 
received during the day, leaving a minimum of switching 
to be performed at the time warehouse cars or last de- 
liveries are brought to the assembling yard for actual 
movement. 

The heartiest co-operation on the part of every ofhcer 
and employee in direct touch with train service operation 
is necessary to secure continued successful operation of 
manifest and time freight service. 

This committee believes the generally approved practice 
is to assign regular crews to such trains and that the best 
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results will be obtained by such a practice. When so as- 
signed the crews take a greater interest in getting them 
over the road, and as they become familiar with the dtff- 
culties incident to the operation of one or more of these 
schedules they can take advantage of every opportunity 
to advance the movement. They can also render valuable 
aid by making suggestions when time table changes are 
contemplated, and their constant association with the 
handling of this class of traffic breeds an intense pride 
in its movement, and a personal activity in solicitation of 
their own accord to secure more business for their line. 


Steel Surfaces for Paint 


General Resume of Tests Conducted by the A. 8. T. M. 
Furnishes Valuable Information on Car Maintenance 


Sub-comnuttee XIV, of the committee D-1, American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, on preparation of iron and steel 
surfaces for painting, presented, at the annual ineeting of the 
socicty in Atlantic City, June 24 to 27, a report of the sixth 
regular inspection of the test panels which have been con- 
tinuously exposed since February 1917—a period of seven 
years. These tests were orginally prepared to demonstrate 
the relative merits of the different methods of preparing 
the metal surfaces and the effect of extremes of atmosphere 
and temperature conditions during painting. The adequate 
protection of iron and steel surfaces from corrosion, is @ 
question of vital importance in the maintenance of railway 
rolling equipment. There seems to be little question as to 
final economy of incurring the additional first cost of the 
more thorough methods of preliminary cleaning, for some 
purposes. The economy of such methods for steel freight 
cars is not so certain. The tests of the committee to which 
we have referred, have not been concluded nov decision ren- 
dered, and while this year’s report only indicates the relative 
condition of the test panels and their rating on the basis of 
100 per cent perfect, we consider the subject of such eco- 
nomic importance as to warrant a review of the tests. 


The preparation of a steel or iron surface for painting 
should be such as will secure proper adhesion of paint to 
that surface. It is improbable that paint ever acts chem- 
ically on these mietals; and the persistence of paint on 
iron is primarily a matter of adhesion, which may be 
lessened or destroyed by (1) any unsatisfactory surface, 
and (2) by the entrance or intrusion of solid or fluid 
material between the paint film and the metal. 

Recently rolled steel or iron is covered with a mill scale 
of anhydrous oxide, and if painted at once, the paint 
never touches the metal, but is applied to the mill scale. 
If this mill scale ever comes off, the paint comes witii ii, 
sometimes in scales. If the metal begins to rust by ac- 
cess of air and moisture, the rust penetrates under the 
mill scale and loosens it. In addition to mill scale and 
rust, other objectionable surface coatings which are 
frequently encountered are dirt, grease, oil, water and 
frost. 

In considering methods for preparing these surfaces 
for painting it is well to take account of the methods 
used to secure the adhesion of substances other than paint 
to iron or steel. Such cases are, for example, the elec- 
trodeposition of copper or other metals; the plating of 
iron by molten metal; the coating of steel or iron with a 
vitreous enamel, which is practiced in making enameled 
vessels for cooking and the like; and the application of 
varnish enamels, such as are used on bicycles and many 
other metal surfaces. In all these processes it is essen- 
tial that the adhesion should be perfect; that is, that the 
coating should wear off from the outside, not peel off 
from the metal. And this is what is desired with paint. 

In all these cases, it is universally believed to be neces- 


sary that the coating material should come in actual con- 
tact on all parts ot the surface with the actual metallic 
surface of the iron or steel. The latter must be freed 
trom all dirt and grease, and from all scale and rust, be- 
fore the coating is applied. This is done by (1) cleaning 
the surface with chemically active liquid, such as sulfuric 
acid, (2) by the sandblast, and (3.) by other mechanical 
means, such as filing or polishing with an emery belt, and 
the like. Unless this is done, it is found that the super- 
imposed coating is likely to scale or flake off. 

The thorough methods of cleaning by sandblasting and 
pickling can be and sometimes are applied to structural 
and car steel for painting and for repairing, and undoubt- 
edly are the best methods known for the purpose. They 
are, however, much more expensive than the ordinary 
method which consists in scraping, wire brushing and 
wiping grease and oil spots with gasoline or benzine. 

The sandblasting method has the advantage over the 
pickling method in that it is more general of application, 
the pickling method being confined to the shop and gen- 
erally to the materal before assembling. It may, however, 
be of interest to know that good authorities maintain 
that iron or steel cleaned by pickling holds a coating more 
securely than that which is sandblasted, and that this is 
owing to the rougher surface, viewed with a microscope 
of the acid-etched metal. 

The scraper and wire brush do not remove the firmly 
adhering mill scale, in consequence of which most of the 
structural and freight car steel is painted over mill scale. 
It must be remembered that all platers and enamelers in- 
sist absolutely on the complete removal of mill scale; 
therefore it must not be regarded as harmless, although it 
certainly is less dangerous than ordinary rust. 

Builders of ships for service in sea waters have fre- 
quently required the pickling or sandblasting of the steel 
parts which are to be submerged, in order to remove the 
mill scale, and it is the common practice to do likewise 
for steel passenger car bodies. The removal of mill scale 
at the expense of incipient rusting is also sometimes at- 
tempted by the erection of steel structures without paint 
and allowing them to stand exposed to the weather for 
several months before painting. 

In addition to cleanliness of surface, freedom from 
dampness, severe cold and frost is considered essential to 
the proper adhesion of paint. This may be accomplished 
by painting outdoors only in warm, dry weather, or by 
keeping the material under cover in warm dry air during 
the process of cleaning and painting. Heating of sur- 
faces is also resorted to. 

The sub-committee in rendering above report recom- 
mended a series of panel test to demonstrate, if possible, 
the relative merits of the different methods of preparing 
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the surface for the effect of extreme atmosphere and 
temperature conditions during painting. The tentative 
program for such a series of tests was prepared by the 
committee in April, 1916, and was unanimously approved 
by the society. The provisions of this schedule have been 
carefully carried out with very few unimportant modi- 
fications. Two additional tests, not provided for in the 
schedule, were introduced. The tentative schedule of the 
tests originally prepared and after which the tests have 
actually been carried out, reads in part as follows: 


TENTATIVE SCHEDULE OF TESTS ON PREPARATION OF IRON AND 
STEEL SURFACES FOR PAINTING 
Tests are to be made on plates of ordinary sturctural steel or 
car steel of two general classes, namely: 
A.—New steel ; 
B.—Steel which has been painted and become partly rusted. 


A.—TEsts to BE Mape on NEw STEEL 


A-1, as from mill, with surface clean and free from rust and 
with mill scale intact; to be painted indoors in warm, dry air. 

A-2, with surface in average condition of steel which has been 
through fabricating processes, that is, with some surface rust, oil, 
etc. (if no material in this condition is available, the condition 
should be produced by special treatment of new material by 
punching, smearing on of oil, grease, etc.) ; to be cleaned with 
scraper and wire brush, and oil and grease spots wiped with 
bezine or gasoline-soaked waste; to be painted indoors in warm, 
dry air. 

A-3, surface as for A-2; separate plates cleaned with sand 
blast and painted immediately thereafter, under the following 
conditions : 

(1) Painted indoors in warm, dry air; 

(2) Painted indoors in warm, dry air after heating the plate; 

(3) Painted indoors in damp atmosphere; 

(4) Painted outdoors in cold, dry weather. 

A-4, surface as for A-2; cleaned with sand blast and left to 


stand outdoors for one week, then painted indoors in warm dry 


air. 
A-5, surface as for A-2; cleaned by pickling process and 
painted immediately thereafter indoors in warm, dry air. wirec- 


tion for pickling to be as specified hereinafter. 


A-6, surface as for A-2; cleaned by pickling process and left 
to stand outdoors for one week, then painted indoors in warm, 
dry air. 

A-7, as from mill with mill scale intact, exposed to weather 
until mill scale becomes disintegrated and loosened so that it can 
be all cleaned off with wire brush; then cleaned with wire brush; 
to be painted indoors in warm dry air. 

B.—Tests on Steel which has been Painted and Become 
Partly Rusted ; 

B-1, cleaned with wire brush only, then painted indoors in 
warm, dry air. 

B-2, cleaned with scraper and wire brush; grease spots wiped 
with benzine or gasoline-soaked waste, then painted indoors in 
warm, dry air. 

B-3, brush coated with benzine over and around edges or rust 
spots; bezine burned off with torch, rusted surface then wire- 
brushed and wiped, then painted indoors in warm, dry air. 

B-4, cleaned with sand blast and painted immediately in warm, 
dry air. 

General 

The metal plates should be not less than 3/16 in. thick and 
of dimensions, as large as possible, up to 24 by 36 in. They 
should be selected from steel of the same or similar composition, 
and preferably cut from the same original piece. The chemical 
composition of the steel should either be known from mill reports 
or ascertained by analysis. 

The number of test plates for each test shall be two. The 
paint to be used shall be of the class genearlly known as iron 
oxide paint and prepared on the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
Specification No. 31A. The paint shall be prepared so that 


it will dry to the touch in 8 hours, in daylight, in a dry, fresh ” 


atmosphere, at 70° F. Two coats shall be applied, the second 
coat 48 hours after the application of the first coat. 

An exception to the drying property of the paint and the in- 
tervals between application of coats will be made in case of test 
A-3 (3)—sandblasted surface painted indoors in damp atmos- 
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phere. In this case the tests shall be made in two parts, one a 
plate coated with paint to which drier has been added to pro- 
duce drying to touch in 8 hours in the damp atmosphere of the 
test, and then second-coated at the end of 48 hours, with the 
same paint; the second plate to be coated with the standard paint 
and to remain in the damp atmosphere until hard dry, before 
applying the second coat of the same paint. 

The paint should be applied in such thickness of coat as would 
be done in ordinary practice and a record kept of the amount 
of paint applied to each plate surface. 

All plates will be exposed 48 hours after the application of the 
second coat, or as soon thereafter as practicable. One set of 
plates will be exposed at Altoona, Pa., the other at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in the outside atmosphere at each place. 


The specification for pickling of plates for tests A-5 and A-6 
is as follows: 


If the metal is dirty or has oil on it, it shall be dipped for 
five minutes in a hot 10 per cent caustic soda solution, after which 
it shall be rinsed in hot water; then it shall be pickled in a hot 
10 per cent sulfuric acid solution until the rust and scale are 
removed. It is next to be dipped in hot water, then in a hot 


10 per cent carbonate of soda solution, then in hot water and 
finally dried. 


If it is more convenient, the acid may be removed by washing 
the surface with water discharged upon it from a hose under a 
pressure of not less than 100 lb. per sq. in. This will com- 
pletely remove the acid without the use of carbonate of soda or 
anything else. It is however necessary to have the water dis- 


charged at a very high velocity so as to remove the colloidal iron 
surface which is insoluble, 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF TEST MATERIAL 


The test panels were prepared and paint applied at a 
meeting of the committee in January, 1917. All brush 
applications were made by a skilled painter who applied 
the amount of paint which he considered proper. The 
amount used varied according to the condition of the re- 
spective panels, smooth surfaces requiring less than rough 
ones. The amount of paint used was determined by 
weight and recorded for each set of panels. 

As already mentioned two additional tests, not pro- 
vided for in the schedu’e, were introduced, these two tests 
were as follows: 

Test No. 11 consisted of cleaning the surfaces by the 
pickling process, using warm 10 per cent solution of sul- 
furic acid, the panels being immersed in the acid till the 
rust and scale were removed, after which the acid was 
washed off of the surface by means of cold water dis- 
charged upon it from a hose under a pressure of 12 Ib. 
per sq. in., the object being to remove all “colloidal iron 
sulfate solution.” 

Test No. 16 was prepared by purposely imperfectly 
sandblasting the surfaces, some spots of mill scale being 
left to give an opportunity for local electrolytic action. 
The surfaces were painted immediately thereafter in- 
doors, in a warm, dry atmosphere. 


It might also be stated that panels for scheduled test 
A-5 and A-6 were cleaned as specified in warm 10 per 
cent solution of sulfuric acid to remove all rust and scale, 
after which they were immediately removed and rinsed 
under a stream of hot water, dipped in a 10 per cent solu- 
tion of carbonate of soda, then washed under a stream of 
hot water and finally allowed to dry. 

The sheets used in test series A were all from the same 
heat of steel and were 24 by 36 by % in. thick. A sheet 
taken from this heat was subjected to chemical analysis 
from which the following results were obtained: 


ac 52) SSM ERT A ey ais rss <p vote ole aia CO 0.107 per cent 
Be ANC Se pete Or. §, Lit Mine bares 0.42 per cent 
SLA Plies, Be a 2 a Aa ee yee ta ae 0.008 per cent 
USWA Tp g he) ele) 2a en Oe ema Se 0.008 per cent 
STL Ue I see head 2s Rc ee arta Re 0.032 per cent 
SEO DOG Aas tie Mae's » sian Wain Mente Se Pee 0.031 per cent 
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The sheets used in test series 3 were from oid freight 
cars, from which approximately 10 to 25 per cent of the 
surface had become rusty in spots which it is believed 
were started by mechanical injury. The sheets were 20 
by 30 by % in. thick. The panels were not necessarily 
from the same heat oi steel, but they were all rolled under 
the same specifications and an extra sheet taken at ran- 
dom for mechanical analysis gave the following results: 


Garbon 22% scce:snt hee Ee eee. ck 0.134 per cent 
Manganese. cack cc tan, ati eae ep netREn e.. . c ass 0.42 per cent 
SiliCOm rede a tele Oe ee Pe tooo nn os 0.009 per cent 
Phosphorus \.)25 coc ete ee Es oc oes 0.015 per cent 
Sulfurty,.. ance neces cg ee es) ccs. 0.037 per cent 
Copper aay ia eer ae ee re eke TE Te ase ane 0.031 per cent 


In the preparation of the paint, a paste was first made 
by grinding the following mixture: 


Red#oxidevoterron eet eee ee es stare 105 Ib 
Ochre: TB ie Her eee ene re IE et oa tes to's, «, ahs Romer ane 100 Ib 
Wihitin'e: 2X Gate ere teet ait eee er eee 10 Ib. 
Silica SN aoe eee ee EN Riis c's ot ak eee 208 Ib. 
Rawelinseedsotlmasn oe erta eta ee ee ete. acs < cing oimene 141 Ib. 


The ready mixed paint was made by thinning 32 Ib. of 
the above paste with 8% lb. of raw linseed oil, and 3 Ib. 
of kauri gum japan. The weight of the ready mixed paint 
was 1214 lb. per gal. 

An analysis which was made showed the pigment in the 
paint to contain 26.50 per cent of sesqueoxide of iron, 
3.86 per cent of calcium carbonate, and no sulfates. 


The oil was found to be free from volatile matter, foots 
and metalic oxides, while the Maumené test showed a 
rise of temperature from 80 to 180° F. The iodine num- 
ber was found to be 178. 


The japan dryer used contained 70.47 per cent of tur- 
pentine, and 29.53 per cent of non-volatile base containing 
lead, manganese, oil and kauri gum. The theoretical com- 
position of the ready-mixed paint was: 


Piomen teh. s Beng ees «eee eee Tees 5 so 6 vee 55.17 per cent 
Raw: linseedmoil (acces eee. 5... te 37.93 per cent 
Japan base 2.04 per cent 
‘Turpentine: sronie) apap ere eee. 5, « «<< 4.86 per cent 


The paint was applied as received, except that to the 
priming coat % oz. of lamp black and raw linseed oil 
paste was added to each pound of paint in accordance 
with ihe tentative schedule of tests. 


RECORD OF PREPARATION, PAINTING OF SURFACES AND 
INSPECTION AS OUTLINED IN TENTATIVE 
SCHEDULE OF TESTS 


Sertes A: NEw Street 


Test No. 1, Schedule No. A-1.—Two panels were painted as 
received from mill, with surfaces clean and free from rust, and 
with mill scale intact. First coat of paint was applied January 
16, 1917, in a dry, warm room, the spreading rate being 888 sq. ft. 
per gal. The second coat was applied under same conditions 
on January 18, the spreading rate being 944 sq. ft. per gal. 


Test Panel Exposed at Altoona, Pa. 


Condition of panel, October 26, 1920.—Generally excellent. A 
very few rust pits along edges and a pair about 4 in. from bot- 
tom and 4 in. from center line. A line of surface spots about % 
of an inch in diameter across plate about 3 in. from bottom sim- 
ilar to those on No. 3, and others. Edges all around showed 
darker color than body from % to 2 in. wide and some heavy 
corrosion on extreme edges. 

‘Condition of panel, November 24, 1922—Rating 75 to 80 per 
cent. 


Condition of panel, February 27, 1924.—Rating 40 per cent. 
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Fig. 1.—Panel No. 1. 
Cent. 


Inspection February 27, 1924. 
Photographed May 1, 1924. 
Test Panel Exposed at Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Condition of panel, October 27, 1920.—In very good general 
condition, similar to last’ inspection except pin-head rust spots 


have enlarged, and a few new pin-head spots and about %4 dozen — 


larger ones, all scattered, have developed. Surface streaked 
with dark lines along brush marks—these removable with soap 
and water. Comparative rating 90 per cent. 

Condition of panel, November 25, 1922—Rating 60 per cent. 


It was decided that this panel was in such an advanced stage of — 


deterioration that it should not be re-exposed. 


Fig. 2.—Panel No. 2. 
Cent. 


Inspection February 27, 1924. 
Photographed May 1, 1924. 


Rating 60 Per 


Test No. 2, Schedule No. A-2—Two panels were painted as 
received from the mill, with surface rather badly abraded, about 
25 per cent of mill scale gone, and slightly rusted; also smeared 


with tallow, washed with benzine, scraped and gone over with a — 


wire brush. The first coat of paint was applied in a warm, dry 
atmosphere on January 15, the spreading rate being 701 sq. ft. 
per gal. The second coat of paint was applied on January 18, 
the spreading rate being 951 sq. ft. per gal. 


Test Panel Exposed at Altoona, Pa. 

Condition of panel, October 26, 1920.—Generally same as No. 1. 
Some surface spots as on No. 1, some in a horizontal line across 
left half of plate about 3 in. from top, others scattered mainly 
over left end. Darker color and corrosion on edges as on No. 1. 

Condition of panel, November 24, 1922.—Rating 85 per cent. 

Condition of panel, February 27, 1924-—Rating 60 per cent. 

Test Panel Exposed at Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Condition of panel, October 27, 1920—Rust spots of last in- 
spection enlarged up to % in. in diameter. A group of rust 
spots over area 4 by 16 in. along center of plate and another 
smaller group midway towards left edge. Badly spotted with 
rust on four corners. Rated 70 per cent. 

Condition of panel, November 25, 1922—Rating 40 per cent. It 
was decided that this panel was in such an advanced stage of 
deterioration that it should not be re-exposed. 
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Fig. 3.—Panel No. 3. 
Cent. 


Inspection February 27, 1924. Rating 90 Per 
Photographed May 1, 1924. 


Test No. 3 Schedule No. A-3 (1).—Two panels, after being 
received from mill, were carefully sandblasted on January 16, 
and painted immediately thereafter in a warm, dry room, the 
spreading rate being 663 sq. ft. per gal. The second coat was 
applied 48 hours later, and spreading rate being 906 sq. ft. per 
gal. 


Test Panel Exposed at Altoona, Pa. 

Condition of panel, October 26, 1920.—Coating intact and 
smooth. Entire surface mottled with spots of darker color than 
main surface. These spots were found to be removable from 
coating by vigorous washing with sponge, soap and water. Nio 
apparent corrosion under spots where the coating was cut off 
for inspection. Darker color around edges than on No. 1 but 
fewer rust pits and less extreme edge corrosion. 

Condition of panel, November 24, 1922.—Rating 90 to 95 per 


' cent, 


Condition of panel, February 7, 1924—Rating 90 per cent. 


Test Panel Exposed at Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Condition of panel, October 27, 1920.—Same as last year. Ap- 
parently about same number of rust spots as last inspection but 
spots greatly enlarged (up to™% in. in diameter over center of 
plate). Top and bottom edges worse than No. 2 which may be 
due to mechanical injuries. Rated 70 per cent. 

Condition of panel, November 25, 1922—Rating 50 per cent. 


| It was decided that this panel was in such an advanced stage of 


deterioration that it should not be re-exposed. 


Fig. 4.—Panel No. 4. 
Cent. 


Inspection February 27, 1924. 
Photographed May 1, 1924. 


Rating 80 Per 


Test No. 4, Schedule No. A-3(2)—Two panels, after being 
received from mill, were carefully sandblasted and heated. im- 
mediately in an oven to 225° F. The first coat of paint was 
applied on January 16 while the plates were still warm, at the 
spreading rate of 854 sq. ft. per gal., while the rate on the sec- 
ond coat, applied 48 hr. later, was 944 sq. ft. per gal. 
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Test Panel Exposed at Altoona, Pa, 

Condition of panel, October 26, 1920—Coating intact and 
smooth. Entire surface mottled with spots similar to No. 3 but 
more numerous—few spots more than % in. apart. Dark streaks 
along brush marks. Spots removable with soap and water. 
Edges as on No. 3. 

Condition of panel, 
cent. 

Condition of panel, February 27, 1924—Rating 80 per cent. 

Test Panel Exposed at Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Condition of panel, October 27, 1920—Surface away from 
edges worse than No. 3, with top and bottom edges about the 
same. Pin-head spots of previous inspection enlarged and many 
new ones developed, especially over upper half and upper left 
side. Rated 50 per cent. 

Condition of panel, November 25, 1922.—Rating 25 per cent. 
It was decided that this panel was in such an advanced stage of 
deterioration that it should not be re-exposed. 


November 24, 1922.—Rating 86 to 90 per 


Fig. 5.—Panel No. 5. 
Cent. 


1924, 
1924, 


Inspection February 27, 
Photographed May 1, 


Rating 90 Per 


Test No. 5, Schedule No. A-3 (3)—Two panels as received 
from the mill were carefully sandblasted, placed in a cool, damp 
room for 40 min. and painted therein on January 16, while the 
temperature was 43° F. The paint was allowed to dry in the 
same atmosphere. The spreading rate with the first coat was 619 
sq. ft. per gal. The second coat of paint was applied 48 hr. 
later in the same cool, damp room, the temperature of which was 
44° F., and allowed to dry therein. The spreading rate of the 
second coat was 793 sq. ft. per gal. 


Test Panel Exposed at Altoona, Pa. 


Condition of panel, October 26, 1920.—Surface intact and 
smooth and generally like Nos. 1 and 2 but with surface spots 
more numerous and more scattered. Edges about the same as 
Nos. 3 and 4. Granular spots noted in 1918 not now noticeable. 

Condition of panel, November 24, 1922.—Rating 90 to 95 per 
cent. 

Condition of panel, February 27, 1924—Rating 90 per cent. 

Test Panel Exposed at Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Condition of panel, October 27, 1920.—Breaks in coating across 
upper 10 in. enlarged, many to % in. wide. A group of rust 
spots 10 in. from base and 8 in. from left side, average % in. 
in diameter, many continuous. A few other scattered ™%-in. spots. 
Rated 50 per cent. 

Condition of panel, November 25, 1922——Rating 40 per cent. 
It was decided that this panel was in such an advanced stage of 
deterioration that it should not be re-exposed. 


Test No. 6, Schedule No. A-3(4).—Two panels, as received 
from the mill, were carefully sandblasted and placed out of 
doors, under cover and painted on January 16—a cold, clear day, 
the temperature being 27° F. The spreading rate with the first 
coat was 518 sq. ft. per gal. The second coat was applied 72 hr. 
later, in a cold, dry atmosphere, the temperature of which was 
25° F. at a spreading rate of 567 sq. ft. per gal. Both paint 
films were allowed to dry outside in the cold atmosphere in 
which the applications were made, and when hard were some- 
what shriveled. 
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Fig. 6.—Panel No. 6. 
Cent. 


Inspection February 27, 1924. Rating 90 Per 


Photographed May 1, 1924. 


Test Panel Exposed at Altoona, Pa. 


Condition of panel, October 26, 1920.—No appreciable change 
except a few surface spots similar to those on Nos. 1 to 5, run- 
ning across upper right hand side, a few rust spots along lower 
right hand edge (within 3 in.) and a band or darker color around 
edges of plate. Extreme edges more like Nos. 1 and 2. 

Condition of panel, November 24, 1922.—Rating 83 to 90 per 
cent. 

Condition of panel, February 27, 1924. 


Test Panel Exposed at Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Condition of panel, October 27, 1920.—Condition compared 
favorably with No. 1. About eight scattered rust spots in ad- 
dition to two of last inspection. (Not considering the surfaces 
3 in. from top and bottom edges). Rated 90 per cent. 

Condition of panel, November 25, 1922—Rating 80 per cent. 


Rating 90 per cent. 


Fig. 7.—Panel No. 7. 
Cent. 


Inspection February 27, 1924. 
Photographed May 1, 1924. 


Rating 85 Per 


Test No. 7, Schedule No. A-4—Two panels, as received from 
mill, were carefully sandblasted on January 16, and allowed to 
stand out of doors exposed to the weather for seven days. Some 
rust developed during this exposure. On January 23, the panels 
were taken into a warm, dry room, and several hours later, with- 
out further cleaning, the first coat of paint was applied, at a 
spreading rate of 617 sq. ft. per gal. The second coat of paint 
was applied on January 25, the spreading rate being 1211 sq. ft. 
per gal. 

Test Panel Exposed at Altoona, Pa. 


Condition of panel, October 26, 1920.—About the same as No. 
4, including surface spots. 

Condition of panel, November 24, 1922.—Rating 88 to 90 per 
cent. 

Condition of panel, February 27, 1924—Rating 85 per cent. 


Test Panel Exposed at Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Condition of panel, October 27, 1920.—Surface over center of 
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A number of %-in. rust spots and a 
Rated 80 per cent. 


plate in best condition. 
good many pin-heads. 


Condition of panel, November 25, 1922.—Rating 60 per cent, 
It was decided that this panel was in such.an advanced stage of 
deterioration that it should not be re-exposed. 


Fig. 8.—Panel No. 8. Inspection February 27, 1924, 
Cent. Photographed May 1, 1924. 


Rating 90 Per 
t 
Test No. 8, Schedule No. A-5.—Two panels, as received from | 
mill, were immersed on January 15, in a 10 per cent solution 
of sulfuric acid at a temperature of 116° F., and allowed to re- ” 
main for 3 hr. This immersion completely removed the adhering — 
scale and oxides. The panels were immediately rinsed under a ” 
stream of hot water, then immensed in a 10 per cent solution | 
of sodium carbonate for 5 min., and again washed under a 
stream of hot water. As soon as the panels were dry, the first © 
coat of paint was applied in a warm dry room. The spreading © 
rate for this coating was 709 sqq. ft. per gal. On the second coat © 
which was applied January 17, the spreading rate was 906 sq. ft. 
per gal. 
Test Panel Exposed at Altoona, Pa, 


Condition of panel, October 26, 1920.—About the same as No. | 
3, including surface spots. 

Condition of panel, November 24, 1922.—Rating 90 to 95 per 
cenu 

Condition of panel, February 27, 1924.—Rating 90 per cent. 


Test Panel Exposed at Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Condition of panel, October 27, 1920.—A considerable number 
of scattered %-in. rust spots developed since last inspection; also 
some pin-heads. Rated 70 per cent. 

Condition of panel, November 25, 1922.—Rating 60 per cent. | 
It was decided that this panel was in such an-advanced stage of 
deterioration, that it should not be re-exposed. 


Rating 80 Per 


Fig. 9.—Panel No. 9. 
Cent, 


Inspection February 27, 1924. 
Photographed May 1, 1924. 


Test No. 9, Schedule No, A-6—Two panels, as received from 
mill, were treated with acid and sodium carbonate, as in test No. 


| 
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8, January 15, and then allowed to stand out of doors, exposed 
to the weather, for seven days. Some rust developed during this 
lexposure. On January 23, the panels were taken into a warm, 
dry room and several hours later, without further cleaning, the 
first coat of paint was applied at a spreading rate of 666 sq. ft. 
per gal. On the second coat which was applied on January 25, 
the spreading rate was 1387 sq. ft. per gal. 


Test Panel Exposed at Altoona, Pa. 

Condition of panel, October 26, 1920.—Generally similar to, but 
of somewhat better appearance than Nos. 4 and 7, and worse 
than Nos. 5 and 6. 

Condition of panel, November 24, 1922.—Rating 85 per cent. 

Condition of panel, February 27, 1924—Rating 80 per cent. 


Test Panel Exposed at Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Condition of panel, October 27, 1920.—Surface quite generally 
covered with small rust spots varying from pin-head to %-in. 
wide. Spots grouped and becoming continuous along upper left 
sdge and in other places. Rated 40 per cent. 


Condition of panel, November 25, 1922.—Rating 25 per cent. 
{t was decided that this panel was in such an advanced stage ot 
jeterioration, that it should not be re-exposed. 


Inspection February 27, 1924. 
Photographed May 1, 1924. 


Fig, 10.—Panel No. 10. 
Cent. 


Rating 30 Per 


Test No. 10, Schedule No. A-7.—Two panels, as received from 
mill with scale intact, were allowed to stand out of doors exposed 
to the elements from August 4, 1916, till January 16, 1917. They 
ecame deeply rusted during this time, especially along diagonal 
lines which were apparently,incident to the process of manufac- 
‘ture. Between these lines a small amount of mill scale still 
remained intact. The panels were carefully scraped and wire- 
brushed, indoors, 15 to 20 min. of hand work being -spent on each 
panel, and approximately a pint of scale and rust was removed 
from each. The first coat of paint was then immediately ap- 
plied in the warm, dry room, the spreading rate being 508 sq. 


Fig. 10 (a)—Panel No. 10 (a). Inspection February 27, 1924. Rating 


Sandblasted Side, 95 Per Cent; Hand Cleaned Side 80 Per Cent, Photo- 


graphed May 1, 1924. 


: 
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ft. per gal. On January 18, a second coat of paint was applied, 
the spreading rate being 799 sq. ft. per gal. 
Test Panel Exposed at Altoona, Pa, 
Condition of panel, October 26, 1920.—Similar to last inspec- 
tion with rust blisters more numerous and enlarged, 

Condition of panel, November 24, 1922.—Rating 50 per cent. 
Condition of panel, February 27, 1924.—kating 30 per cent. 
Test Panel Exposed at Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Condition of panel, October 27, 1920.—Condition bad and much 
worse than on last inspection. Considerable paint still adher- 


ing both over mill scale and over rust bands without appre- 
ciable difference. Rated 10 per cent. 


Test No. 10 (a).—Former Brooklyn panel No. 10 was re- 
prepared by sandblasting one half, hand cleaning other half; 
painted immediately two coats of same paint as other panels. 
Exposed at Altoona, Pa., June 13, 1921. 

Condition of panel, February 27, 1924.—Rating: 
side 95 per cent; hand cleaned side 80 per cent. 


Sandblasted 


Fig. 11.—Panel No. 11. 
Cent, 


Inspection February 27, 1924. 
Photographed May 1, 1924. 


Rating 90 Per 


Test No. 11 (not scheduled.)—Two panels, as received from 
mill, were kept indoors and on January 15 was immersed in a 
10 per cent solution of sulfuric acid at a temperature of 116° 


F., and allowed to remain therein for 3 hr., this exposure being 
The 


panels were then removed from the acid and washed with a 
stream of cold water from a hose under a pressure of 125 Ib. 
per sq. in., for the purpose of removing insoluble colloidal iron 
sulfate. The panels were then allowed to dry and the first coat 
of paint immediately applied in the warm, dry room. The spread- 
ing rate of this coat was 748 sq. ft. per gal. The second coat of 
paint was applied on January 17, the spreading rate being 854 sq. 
ft. per gal. 
Test Panel Exposed at Altoona, Pa. 

Condition of panel, October 26, 1920.—Practically the same as 
No. 5. 

Condition of panel, November 24, 1922.—Rating 90 to 95 per 


cent. 
Condition of panel, February 27, 1924.—Rating 90 per cent. 


Test Panel Exposed at Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Condition of panel, October 27, 1920.—Similar to last inspec- 
tion without apparent increase in number of rust spots which 
have become much enlarged. Rated 50 per cent. 

Condition of panel, November 25, 1922.—Rating 25 per cent. 
It was decided that this panel was in such an advanced stage of 
deterioration, that it should not be re-exposed. 


Test No. 16 (not scheduled)—Two panels, as received from 
mill with scale intact, were kept indoors, and on January 16 
were incompletely sandblasted, leaving the old scale on approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the surface, giving a spotty appearance to 
the metal. The first coat of paint was applied immediately there- 
after in the warm, dry room, the spreading rate being 736 sq. ft. 
per gal. The second coat of paint was applied 48 hr. later, the 
spreading rate being 900 sq. ft. per gal, 
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Fig. 16.—Panel No. 16. 
Cent. 


Inspection February 27, 1924. 
Photographed May 1, 1924. 


Rating 75 Per 


Test Panel Exposed at Altoona, Pa. 

Condition of panel, October 26, 1920—Surface spots more 
numerous than on No. 11. One line of rust spots about 5 in. 
long, 12 in. from bottom and to right of center line. Edges 
like Nos. 8 and 9. 

Condition of panel, 
cent. 

Condition of panel, February 27, 1924.—-Rating 75 per cent. 

Test Panel Exposed at Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Condition of panel, October 27, 1920.—Spots of last inspection 
increased in size and about ten new spots, % in. in average 
width. Rated 85 per cent. 

Condition of panel, November 25, 1922.—Rating 65 per cent. 


November 24, 1922—Rating 80 to 85 per 


SERIES B: STEEL WHIcH HAs BEEN PAINTED AND 
BECOME Partiy RUSTED 


Fig. 12.—Panel No. 12. 
Cent, 


Inspection February 27, 1924. 
Photographed May 1, 1924. 


Rating 85 Per 

Test No. 12, Schedule No. B-1—Two panels, approximately 25 
per cent of the surface of which was bare and rusted in spots, 
were taken from an old steel gondola freight car. On January 17 
they were carefully wire brushed indoors. A small amount of 
oil on the ends of the panels, remaining after cutting and punch- 
ing, was not removed. After brushing, the old paint, still ad- 
herent, covered approximatel 50 per cent of the surface. The 
first coat of paint was applied in the warm, dry room, at a 
spreading rate of 514 sq. ft. per gal. The second coat of paint 
was applied on January 19, at a spreading rate of 744 sq. ft. per 
gal. 

Test Panel Exposed at Altoona, Pa. 

Condition of panel, October 26, 1920.—Coating excellent over 
the rough surfaces. Two % in. in diameter dark spots at 
apices of indentations with rust apparently starting under their 
centers. Blisters noted in earlier inspection not progressed ap- 
preciably. 
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Condition of panel, November 24, 1922.—Rating 78 per cent. 
Condition of panel, February 27, 1924.—Rating 85 per cent. 


Test Panel Exposed at Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Condition of panel, October 27, 1920.—Several large rust blis- 
ters (broken) and many pin-head rust spots; mostly located 
where the old paint had been removed. Rated 60 per cent. 

Condition of panel, November 25, 1922—Rating 40 per cent. 
It was decided that this panel was in such an advanced stage of 
deterioration that it should not be re-exposed. 


Fig. 13.—Panel No. 13. 
Cent. 


Inspection February 27, 1924. 
Photographed May 1, 1924. 


Rating 80 Per 

Test No. 13, Schedule No. B-2—Two panels, approximately 25 
per cent of the surface of which was bare and rusted in spots, 
were removed from an old steel gondola freight car. On Jan- 
uary 17 the panels were washed with benzine to remove adherent 
grease, which left from cutting and punching operations. The 
panels were then carefully scraped and wire brushed. After 
the cleaning operation, the old paint, still adherent, covered about 
50 per cent of the surface. The first coat of paint was applied 
in the warm, dry room as soon as the cleaning operations had 
been completed. The spreading rate at which the paint was ap- 
plied was 612 sq. ft. per gal. The second coat of paint was 
applied on January 19, at a spreading rate of 841 sq. ft. per gal. 


Test Panel Exposed at Altoona, Pa. 

Condition of panel, October 26, 1920.—Similar to No. 12 only 
more dark spots, generally at apices of indentations. A rust 
blister, 34 in. in diameter about 2 in. from center of left side 
and another near lower left corner. 

Condition of panel, November 24, 1922. a eats 80 per cent. 

Condition of panel, February 27, 1924.—Rating 80 per cent. 


Test Panel Exposed at Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Condition of panel, October 27, 1920—An area of five spot 
rusting about 9 in. in diameter at about the center of the plate 
where mechanical injury had occurred previous to painting. Only 


Rating 85 Per 


Fig. 14.—Panel No. 14. 
Cent. 


Inspection February 27, 1924. 
Photographed May 1, 1924. 


' moved from an old steel gondola freight car. 


@ 
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a few small (mostly pin-head) rust spots elsewhere on surface. 
Rated 75 per cent. 

Condition of panel, November 25, 1922.—Rating 50 per cent. 
It was decided that this panel was in such an advanced stage of 
deterioration that it should not be re-exposed. 

Test No. 14, Shedule No. B-3—Two panels, approximately 10 
per cent of which was bare and rusted in spots, were taken from 
an old gondola freight car and on January 17, indoors, were 
brushed—coated with benzine over and around all rust spots. A 
gas torch flame was then applied to the rusted places, and the 
‘edges of the old paint film surrounding same. The surface was 
then scraped and wire brushed. The old paint remaining was ad- 
‘herent. The first coat was applied immediately in the warm, 
dry room, the spreading rate being 625 sq. ft. per gal. The 
second coat was applied on January 19, at a spreading rate of 
835 sq. ft. per gal. 

Test Panel Exposed at Altoona, Pa. 

Condition of panel, October 26, 1920.—Similar to No. 12. About 
five dark spots on indentations on right side, one with rust spot 
¥% in. in diameter, 8 in. from right side and 8 in. from bottom. 

Condition of panel, November 24, 1922.—Rating 85 per cent. 

Condition of panel, February 27, 1924—Rating 85 per cent. 

Test Panel Exposed at Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Condition of panel, October 27, 1920—One %-in. blister in 
center of plate and one smaller to right of former—otherwise 
surface practically perfect. Rated 90 per cent. 


Condition of panel, November 25, 1922—Rating 80 per cent. 


Fig. 15.—Panel No. 15. 
Cent. 


Inspection February 27, 1924. 
Photographed May 1, 1924. 

Test No. 15, Schedule No. B-4——Two panels, approximately 50 
per cent of the surface of which was bare and rusted, were re- 
On January 16, 
they were carefully sandblansted in a warm, dry room, and 
about 3 hr. later were painted. The first coat had a spreading 
tate of 670 sq. ft. per gal. The second coat of paint was ap- 
plied on January 18, at a spreading rate of 864 sq. ft. per gal. 

Test Panel Exposed at Altoona, Pa. 

Condition of panel, October 26, 1920.—Surface mottled with 
spots of character noted for Nos. 1 to 9 and of about same dis- 
tribution as on Nos. 3 and 8. Darker color at apices of inden- 
tations, with %-in. diameter rust spots on several apices. 

Condition of panel, November 24, 1922.—Rating 86 per cent. 

Condition of panel, February 27, 1924.—Rating 80 per cent. 

bs Test Panel Exposed at Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Condition of panel, October 27, 1920.—The break at the apex 
of indentation near center of plate measured 1 by 34 in. A num- 
ber of scattered spots % to % in. diameter. Otherwise good 
condition. Rated 70 per cent. 

Condition of panel, November 25, 1922.—Rating 40 per cent. 
It was decided that this panel was in such an advanced stage of 
deterioration, that it should not be re-exposed. 


Rating 80 Per 


CONCLUSION 


The test panels have been exposed’ since February 9, 
1917—a period of a little over seven years. One set of 
the panels was placed on a permanent rack located on a 
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railroad shop roof at Altoona, Pa. The duplicate set of 
panels were placed on a permanent rack on a factory roof 
at Brooklyn, N. Y. : 

In 1921 the sub-committee reported as follows: “The 
paint coatings of the tests at Brooklyn had deteriorated 
much more than those at Altoona with a rather wide range 
in condition on different plates, test No. 10 being in far 
the worst condition. It was estimated that severai more 
years’ exposure would be required for the coatings at Al- 
toona (with the exception of test No. 10) to deteriorate to 
the degree that might be considered as the point of failure, 
while a number of those at Brooklyn would probably reach 
that point by the end of another year. Tests at each place 
show results that are, in general, comparatively consistent. 

“1. The thorough methods of preparation, i.e., sandblast- 
ing and pickling, show no superiority in general over ordi- 
nary methods of cleaning the surface by scraping, wire 
brushing and wiping, where corrosion has not commenced 
or has only moderately advanced. This applied to both new 
steel and old steel which has been in service. Test No. 10 
indicates that where corrosion has advanced greatly, ordi- 
nary methods do not give satisfactory results. 

“2. Weathering to permit loosening and partical remov- 
ing of mill scale, with ordinary methods of cleaning be- 
fore painting, is detrimental to preservation. 

“3. Painting in a cold dry atmosphere results in pres- 
ervation as good as painting in warm dry atmosphere, 
or on heated steel. (This may be due to the greater 
thickness of coatings applied in the cold atmosphere. See 
spreading record of coatings.) The appearance of the 
coating may be impaired by shrivelling and wrinkling. 

“4. That sandblast cleaning may give better results than 
pickling is indicated by the panels exposed at Brooklyn. 
There is no appreciable difference observable in the panels 
treated by the two methods and exposed at Altoona. 

“5. The exposure of sandblasted and pickled surfaces 
for the development of incipient rusting before painting 
may be detrimental rather than beneficial as indicated by 
the results of test of pickled plates at Brooklyn. 

“6. The preparation of old painted steel surfaces which 
have bare rusted spots, by brush coating with benzine 
over and around the rust spots, burning the bezine off and 
then scraping and wire brushing, gives better results than 
scraping and wire brushing without the bezine tratment. 
Where any considerable amount of surface requires treat- 
ment, the comparative cost of the method and of sand- 
blasting should be considered. 

“7. There is no difference observable in the results of 
application of the same methods to old and to new steel. 

“While these tests were intended to represent service 
conditions, and do so to a great extent, they have some 
limitations in that respect. The panels were subject to no 
strains, vibrations, or shocks. Those shipped to Brooklyn 
suffered some mechanical injury, which, however, did not 
have any apparent effect on the tests. The steel surfaces, 
while normal and ordinary for steel car sheets, were per- 
haps rolled smoother and possibly rolled so as to produce 
greater adherence in the mill scale than in case of rolled 
shapes or some thicker plates ; however, this could hardly 
have had much effect in the cases where the mill scale 
was partly removed before painting. 

“The sub-committee has under consideration the ques- 
tion as to the effect of the absence of strain, vibration and 
shock, and may submit further comments or recommenda- 
tions to the committee in a subsequent report.” 

The question as to the effect of the absence of strain, 
vibration, and shocks as are usually found in car construc- 
tion is of a very great importance and should be given 
further consideration. The subsequent developments at 
Altoona may result in some modification of the above pre- 
liminary indications. 
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Lost, one perfectly good consignment of campaign 
thunder! What will become of the bills lately before 
congress providing for government underwriting of grain 
marketing, with wheat advancing to a figure above that 
of the contemplated guarantee? The advocacy of these 
bills, with their related program of mandatory freight re- 
ductions, is the principal dependence of those who are 
staking their political fortunes on the unrest in the agri- 
cultural northwest. The one thing most devoutly to be 
hoped for is that the railroad problem may be kept out of 
politics. It looks to us as if the rising price of wheat is 
working decidedly in this direction. 


There is nothing quite so desolate as an abandoned 
railway. The stations gape windowless and the water 
tanks crumble in decay. A railway in operation is a 
pulsing, living, breathing personality—abandoned, it be- 
comes a gruesome skeleton. 


In Mr. Peery’s article on stores delivery, appearing 
elsewhere in this issue of Railway Review, there is one 
phase which he does not touch upon, which seems to us, 
worthy of special comment. This is in the matter of 
the space gained by the removal of surplus stocks from 
about the shops and repair tracks, permitting of freer 
movement. by the workmen, and also the cleanliness gen- 
erally achieved through this service. This is accom- 
plished usually, in part, by the stores department pro- 
viding trailers at points where cars and locomotives are 
stripped, in which needless material is placed as fast as 
it is removed from either the car or locomotive and taken 
away from the scene of active operations. Another 
phase of this subject which can well be stressed is the 
added safety given workmen by the clearer working 
spaces, and the removal of objects, which, when left lying 
about, cause many minor and often serious injuries. 


The proper preparation of a steel or iron surface for 
painting is of vital importance. The coating material 
should come in definite contact on all parts of the sur- 
face with the actual metallic surface of the iron or steel, 
in order to prevent the superimposed coating from scal- 
ing of flaking off. Therefore, the surface must be freed 
from all dirt and grease, from all mill scale and rust be- 
fore the coating is applied. This is done in various ways, 
the most common of which is cleaning the surface with 
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chemically active liquid, by sandblasting and by other 
mechanical means. In passenger and freight car building 
the sandblasting method is usually practiced and has cer- 
tain advantages over other methods. In addition to clean- 
liness of the metal surface, however, freedom from mois- 
ture, severe cold and frost is considered essential to the 
proper adhesion of the paint. It is a problem of economy 
well worthy of consideration by road managements. There 
seems to be little question as to the final economy of in- 
curring the additional first cost of the more thorough 
methods of cleaning for some purposes. The economy 
of such methods for steel freight cars is not so certain. A 
committee of the American Society for Testing Materials” 
has returned a program report which is a contribution to” 
the problem indicated above. We give some of the results 
of the investigation to date, on another page of this issue. 
While the investigation is as yet incomplete and no 
recommendations have been formulated, some constructive 
data will no doubt be forthcoming in the course of another 
year or two. 


When the price of wheat dropped down around the 
dollar level some time ago, we remarked in these columns _ 
that with that condition all the resources of logic and 
reason would fail to develop a contented frame of mind 
with regard to the railroad situation in the grain growing 
districts. Undoubtedly, it would be putting it too strongly 
now to suggest the converse of the proposition, but, to” 
a degree it applies, that with wheat at its present price 
level, the disturbing element of radicalism and agitation 
loses much of its menacing aspect. One could wish that 
it were possible now to drive home the lesson that world 
economic conditions and supply and demand brought~ 
about the distress of the farming northwest, and that 
freight rates on grain were the least of the factors in- 
volved. We rather imagine that the public’s memory is_ 
too short to absorb even so simple a lesson in economics | 
but nevertheless we hope, indeed we anticipate, that with — 
the rise in the price of wheat and other farm products, 
the railroad baiter will for the time being be deprived of 
his most cherished ammunition. 


What is an engine failure? Should an engine be 
charged with a failure when a delay is caused by the de- 
fective condition of the engine or by the failure of some 
part of its equipment, regardless of whether the time lost 
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is made up or not? Should the engine be charged with a 
failure when the time lost is made up? Should there be 
a specified amount of time lost before an engine is charged 
with a failure? In other words, just what. constitutes an 
engine failure ? 

There is such a divergence of opinion on this subject 
that the locomotive performance records of the various 
roads are not very comprehensive unless accompanied by 
an explanation of the practice of the individual road in 
charging engine failures. Since the primary purpose of 
these records is tc check the performance of the locomo- 
tives it would appear reasonable to assume that a more 
intelligent interpretation could be rendered were some 
specific definition of an engine failure adopted by all 
roads. 
| a 
| Courtesy costs nothing. Discourtesy may cost much. 
The railroads have nothing to sell save transportation, and 


| 


‘there is the keenest competition in this field.. The only 
contact a large portion of the public has with the railroads 
is through the station forces and the men in the train 
service. The railroad is generally judged by the treat- 
ment it extends to its patrons through the men in these 
two branches of the service. 

A courteous and polite station agent can frequently 
start a person on his journey with the highest regard for 
‘the railroad upon which he rides. On the other hand, 
because of an impudent or indifferent answer to a per- 
fectly legitimate question, the patron may start his journey 
with deep resentment, not against the employee who is 
personally responsible, but against the railroad which 
employs him. 

One of the essentials of the transportation business is 
the attitude of the public toward it, and this is determined 
largely by the treatment it receives from the railroad 
lr icvece Some years ago a certain railroad passed 
through a number of thriving communities which, because 
there were no other railroads for many miles on either 
side, furnished a large amount of business without solici- 
‘tation. At one of the stations the agent was closely re- 
lated to the president of the road. In his relations with 
‘the patrons he was discourteous and overbearing. It was 
difficult and frequently impossible to secure legitimate 
information from him. The whole community lost pati- 
ence and once or twice made representations to the man- 
agement, but obtained no relief. If anything it only 
aggravated the situation. 

Eventually another and competing line built through 
this community and others on either side. Almost as soon 
as the second line was opened for traffic the entire com- 
‘petive patronage at the station in question went over to 
the new railroad, and for a long period the revenue at the 
old station was scarcely sufficient to pay the station ex- 
pense. This condition however, did not obtain at the 
towns on either side where the representatives of the 
‘ailroad had maintained friendly and courteous relations 
with the public. There the new railroad had to work 
‘strenuously to secure its share of the traffic. 


| The case cited is doubtless an extreme one, but is 
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given as an example of the feeling that can be engendered 
against the individual railroad and, if continued, against 
the railroads as a whole, by following a line of conduct 
which is silly and wholly illogical. Courtesy pays, and it 
pays in definite as well as in intangible returns. No rail- 
road can afford to permit any one of its employees to act 
in a discourteous manner toward any one of its patrons. 


THE COLLEGE MAN IN RAILROAD SERVICE 


A number of years ago a large party of men repre- 
senting the Western Society of Engineers visited the 
University of Illinois, and in the speech making which 
followed the tour of inspection of the institution’s equip- 
ment and educational facilities some of the visitors were 
invited to tell in what manner they had “broken into” the 
engineering profession. The late Isham Randolph, who 
began as a stake driver and chairman, and finally rose to 
be chief engineer of a railroad and later was chief engi- 
neer in the construction of the Chicago drainage canal, 
when called upon, got up and said that he had “broken 
into the profession with an ax.” This remark, which was 
apropos of the spirit of the occasion, brought down the 
house, and nothing that was said on that occasion put 
more life and enthusiasm into the discussion of oppor- 
tunities for engineering graduates of the colleges and 
universities. 

It was no discount of Mr. Randolph’s early ability or 
of his career as an engineer that he confessed beginning 
at the very bottom of railroad engineering work and learn- 
ing the business from the ground up. Neither is it any 
disparagement of the fitness of such railroad officials as 
our Charles Weiss, in his first article on this subject, 
published in the Railway Review of July 26, tells us 
have risen to the “very top of the organizations’ from 
the positions of water boys and laborers. Where he says 
that the “one big exception” in modern industrial or- 
ganization “is the railroad industry, where brakemen be- 
come executives, clerks become engineers and the most 
unschooled rise to positions requiring a broad scientific 
outlook,” he explains, unwittingly, perhaps, why fewer 
men of college training enter railroad service than other 
industries, and that is the necessity of beginning at the 
bottom. The exceptional opportunities in this direction 
for college men are in the departments of engineering and 
law. The engineering graduate from his training in sur- 
veying and the use of the drafting board, can readily 
apply himself to the practical work of railroad construc- 
tion or shop work; and even though he may have to begin 
in a low-salaried position, yet the work has the appear- 
ance of being something better than common labor. In 
the legal department, also, where a goodly number of 
railway officials began, the young lawyer can be fitted 
into a position where he can be of some service in the line 
of his education. But in the operating department it is 
not so easy for college men to get a toe hold that is 
directly in line with their educational qualifications. No 
one will deny that such positions as that of a brakeman, 
a telegraph operator, a clerk or stenographer in a rail- 
road office should afford experience that would be valu- 
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able in advancing one toward an official position on a rail- 
road; but it would go against the grain of a college gradu- 
ate to seek to enter railroad service in any of such posi- 
tions. In other words engineering graduates and law 
students have some knowledge and training in common 
with practical railroad service, while graduates of classical 
and general science courses are not so well equipped; and 
railroad operation can be taught in colleges only in a most 
general way. Recognizing the advantage that goes with 
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college training in habits of study, aptness at investiga- 
tion and analytical thinking, yet the difficulty lies in being 
able to start the general college graduate where he can 
acquire elementary knowledge of railroad operation, such 
as errand boys 
in a perfectly natural manner. It is to be hoped that Mr, 
Weiss or others may be able to lay down a plan that will 
be attractive to college men in general that will afford 
them equal opportunities. 


Washington Correspondence 


(Special to the Railway Review) 


WasHinecTon, D. C., July 31, 1924.—Only about six 
settlements remain to be made between the United States 
Railroad Administration and carriers which were operated 
under federal control during the war. Some of these 
will go to court, as in the case of the Chicago and Alton, 
which has sued in the court of claims for amounts claimed 
to be due from the government. The governinent has 
filed counter suit with claims doubling that of the railroad. 
The settlements announced today are the first for several 
weeks and indicates that the settlements are almost fin- 
ished. The ones remaining will probably go over to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for final action if not 
disposed of by the end of the current year. 

The formal announcement of the settlements closed re- 
cently is as follows: 

The United States Railroad Administration reports the 
following final settlements, and has paid out and received 
from the several roads the following amounts: 

Lake Erie & Western Railroad Company, $700,000.00. 

Toledo St. Louis & Western Railroad Co., $150,0U0.00. 

The Waterloo Cedar Falls & Northern Railroad Com- 
pany paid the director general the sum of $500,000.00. 

Atlanta Terminal Company paid director generai $5,- 
000.00. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Company paid directer 
general $7,000,000.00. 

Texas & Pacific Railway company paid director gen- 
eral $1,400,000.00. 

Hocking-Valley Railway Company paid director gen- 
eral $700,000.00. 


Chartiers Southern Railway Company paid director 
general $1,200,000.00. 


SHort LINES. 


Springfield Electric Railway Company, $5,100.00. 
White Sulphur Springs & Yellowstone Park Railway 
Company, $3,000.00. 


St. Louis and Hannibal Railway Company, $1.00. 


The payment of these claims on final settlenient is 
largely made up of balance of compensation due, but 
includes all other disputed items as between the railroad 
companies and the administration during the twenty-six 
months of Federal control. 


Stimulation in the movement of grain and grain prod- 
ucts, forest products and miscellaneous freight brought 
the total loading of revenue freight to 930,284 cars for 
the week which ended on July 19th, according to re- 
ports today filed by the carriers with the car service divi- 
sion of the American Railway Association. 


Compared with the preceding week, this was an in- 
crease of 19,869 cars but it was a decrease of 99,145 cars 
compared with the corresponding week in 1923. Com- 
pared with the corresponding week in 1922, it was an in- 
crease however of 84,736 cars. 


Grain and grain products loading totaled 47,628 cars, 


an increase of 5,658 cars over the week before and an 
increase of 1,358 cars over the same week last year. Com- 
pared with the same week in 1922, it was a decrease of 
9,559 cars. In the western districts alone, 33,489 cars 
were loaded with grain and grain products, an increase 
of 3,574 cars over the corresponding week in 1923. 
Live stock loading totaled 32,047 cars, a decrease of 
1,791 cars under the preceding week, but an increase of 
148 cars over the same week last year. Compared with 
the same week in 1922, it also was an increase of 4,666. 


Live stock loading in the western districts for the week — 


totaled 24,206 cars, 235 cars above the corresponding week 
last year. 


Coal loading amounted to 146,986 cars, a decrease of 


191 cars under the preceding week and 44,840 cars under — 
Compared with the same period in 1922, iff 


last year. 
was an increase of 73,566 cars. 

Miscellaneous freight loading amounted to 338,330 
cars, 8,488 cars above the week before but 6,500 cars 
below the same week last year. It was, however, an in- 
crease of 20,462 cars above the same week in 1922. 

Forest products loading totaled 64,410 cars, 6,752 cars 


above the week before but 11,413 cars under last year. 


Compared with the corresponding week two years. ago, 
it was an increase of 6,249 cars. 

Loading of merchandise and less than carload lot 
freight totaled 236,956 cars, 2,589 cars above the week 


before, but 3,567 cars below the same week last year. This — 


also was 898 cars below two years ago. 
Ore loading amounted to 57,916 cars. 


decrease of 26,454 cars under last Los as well as 6,823 
cars under two years ago. 


Coke loading totaled 7,011 cars, a decrease of 129 cars 
under the preceding week and 15 877 cars under the cot- 
responding week in 1923. Compared with the correspond- 
ing week in 1922, it also was a decrease of 2,927 cars. 


Compared by districts, increases over the week before 
in the total loading of all commodities were reported in 
all districts except the southern. The south western dis- 
trict, however was the only one to report an increase 


over the corresponding week last year but all reported in- 


creases over the corresponding week two years ago except 
the northwestern district. 


, clerks, stenographers and such like work 


Compared with — 
the week before this was a decrease of 1,507 cars and a 
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C ission Modifies Train C | Ord 

Allows Roads Further Time to Complete Installa- 

tions; Permissive or Manual Control Feature Optional 
The action of the Interstate Commerce Commission in operate in such a plan to the extent of its ability. “But 


the matter of automatic train control devices as made 
public this week provides that the order entered on Janu- 
ary 14, 1924, be modified so as to suspend with respect 
only to certain named carriers the effective date of the 
order until order of the commission; and also that the 
original report and order, 69, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, 258, be so modified as to permit the use of the 
permissive or manual control features in connection with 
the automatic train stop devices. 

Commissioner McManamy wrote a concurring opinion, 


‘and Commissioner Esch the dissenting, in which Commis- 
-sioners McChord and Cox joined. 


This action of the Commission is in response to the 
petition of railway executives which was formally pre- 
sented on March 3, 1924, as reported in the Railway 
Review on March 8, 1924, and on which hearings began 
in Washington on May 7, 1924, as reported in the Railway 
Review in its issues of May 10, May 17 and May 24, 1924. 

In their petition to the commission the executives, 
under the leadership of W. J. Harahan, president of tlic 
Chesapeake & Ohio, represented that previous orders, 
which called for expendittires estimated at between $200,- 
000,000 and $300,000,000, and which involved 91 carriers, 
were unreasonable in view of the fact that automatic train 
control had not been carried past the experimental stage. 
Several individual carriers also appeared before the com- 


- mission and appealed to be relieved of the burden, which 


they pointed out, they were not able to carry. 


In their decision the commission expresses the opinion 
that the evidence now before it warrants a modification 
of its former conclusions with respect to the permissive 
feature, although it will continue to keep this matter under 
“close observation.” The modification requires no de- 
parture from the specifications and requirements con- 
tained in the commission’s original order; it merely pro- 
vides an alternative feature which may be adopted if 
desired. 


In connection with the cost of the devices required the 
commission states that from estimates that have been sub- 
mitted it appears that the cost of installing intermittent 
type devices is much less than the cost of installing de- 
vices of the continuous control inductive type, which many 
of the railroads are planning to select. “Our specitica- 
tions and requirements,” the commission says, “are broad 
and we believe can be met by much simpler devices at 
lower costs. On the lines of most of the roads it would 
seem that these simpler and less expensive devices would 
be adequate for many years to come.” 


In connection with the suggestion that 100 miles in 
each of the eastern, southern and western regions, on 
various roads, under varied conditions, he equipped with 
devices, and a joint committee from the commission and 
the railroads be appointed to select a device for test pur- 
poses, the commission stated that it would be glad to co- 


we shall not permit it to serve as an excuse for delay in 
the installations required by our order,” it adds. 

Following is the formal order of the commission on 
the subject : 


At a General Session of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, held at its office in Washington, D. C., on 
the 18th day of July, A. D. 1924, No. 13413, in the 
matter of Automatic Train-Control Devices: 

It appearing, That the Commission upon consideration 
of the record in this proceeding and of its order entered 
herein on January 14, 1924, and of the petition tiled 
March 3, 1924, by certain carriers required by orders in 
this proceeding to install train-control devices upon 
designated portions of their respective roads, entered its 
order dated March 21, 1924, reopening this proceeding 
for hearing with respect only to said order of January 14, 
1924, as it effects the carriers hereinafter named ; 

It further appearing, That a full investigation of the 
matters and things involved has been had, and that the 
Commission on the date hereof, has made and filed a 
report containing its findings of fact and conclusions 
thereon, which said report is hereby referred to and 
made a part hereof: 

It is ordered, That the effective date of said order of 
January 14, 1924, be, and it is hereby, suspended until 
further order or orders of the Commission, so far only 
as it applies to the following carriers: 

Bangor & Aroostook Railroad Company, Carolina 
Clinchfield & Ohio Railway Company, Central New Eng- 
land Railway Company, Central of Georgia Railway Com- 
pany, Charleston & Western Carolina Railway Company, 
Colorado & Southern Railway Company, Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Railroad Company, El Paso & South- 
western Railroad Company, Florida East Coast Railway 
Company, Fort Worth & Denver City Railway Company, 
Grand Trunk Western Railway Company, Gulf Colorado 
& Santa Fe Railway Company, Gulf Mobile & Northern 
Railroad Company, Hocking Valley Railway Company, 
Houston & Texas Central Railroad Company, Interna- 
tional-Great Northern Railway Company, Kansas Okla- 
homa & Gulf Railway Company, Lehigh & New England 
Railroad Company, Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Com- 
pany, Louisiana Western Railroad Company, Louisville 
Henderson & St. Louis Railway Company, Maine Cen- 
tral Railroad Company, Midland Valley Railroad ‘Com- 
pany, The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Company, 
Minneapolis St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Com- 
pany, Missouri Kansas & Texas Railway Company, The 
Missouri Kansas & Texas Railway Company of Texas, 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad Company, The Nashville Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis Railway, New Orleans Texas & Mexico 
Railway Company, Norfolk Southern Railroad Company, 
Northwestern Pacific Railroad Company, Oregon Short 
Line Railroad Company, Rutland Railroad Company, St. 
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Louis Southwestern Railway Company, Seaboard Air 
Line Railway Company, Spokane Portland & Seattle Rail- 
way Company, The Texas & Pacific Railway Company, 
The Virginia Railway Company, Wabash Railway Com- 
pany, The Western Pacific Railroad Company, and The 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad Company. 

It is further ordered, That paragraph No. 1 under the 
heading of “Functions” in the specifications and require- 
ments for automatic train-stop devices prescribed by tie 
order of June 13, 1922, be, and it is hereby, modified to 
read as follows: 

1. Automatic train stop: 

(a) Without manual controi by the engineman re- 
quiring the train to be stopped; after which the 
apparatus may be restored to normal condition 
manually and the train permitted to proceed. 

(b) Under control of the engineman who may, 
if alert, forestall the application of the brakes by the 
automatic train-stop device and control his train in 
the usual manner in accordance with hand signals 
or under limits fixed by train order or prescribed by 
the operating rules of the company. 

It is further ordered, That in all other respects the said 
order of January 14, 1924, shall remain in full force and 
effect. 

By the Commission. 

GEORGE B. M’GINTY, 
(Seal) Secretary. 
Following is the report of the Commission in full: 


In the original report in Automatic-Train Control Devices, 
69 I. C. C. 258, a proceeding under section 26 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, we prescribed and adopted specifications 
and requirements for the installation of automatic tram-stop 
or train-control devices and required 49 carriers by rail- 
road subject to the Interstate Commerce Act to install such 
devices, in accordance with the specifications and require- 
ments, upon a passenger locomotive division included be- 
tween points on their respective lines specified in the order. 
The order was entered on June 13, 1922, and is herein- 
after called the first order. The installations are to be com- 
pleted by January 1, 1925. On January 14, 1924, we issued 
a further order, hereinafter called the second order, re- 
quiring 47 of the 49 carriers to install such devices upon an 
additional passenger locomotive division on or before Feb- 
ruary 1, 1926. ‘This second order also requires 45 other 
roads, not included in the first order, to make instal.ations 
of such devices upon designated portions of their respective 
roads on or before February 1, 1926. 

On March 3, 1924, 88 of the carriers filed a joint petition 
requesting that a hearing be granted them; that the second 
order be vacated and set aside; that an extension of time 
for compliance with the first order be granted; and that 
certain modifications of that order be made. The Southern 
and the Cincinnati New Orleans & Texas Pacific filed a joint 
petition and the Mobile & Ohio a separate petition asking 
substantially the same xclief. Many roads that had partici- 
pated in the joint petition also filed separate petitions. We 
exempted three roads from the provisions of the second 
order, namely, the Bessemer & Lake Erie, Gulf & Ship 
Island, and the New Orleans Great Northern. These roads 
were included in the 45 roads named for the first time in 
that order. On March 21, 1924, we reopened the proceedings 
for hearing with respect only to the second order, as it 
affects the remaining 42 roads, and denied in all other re- 
spects the petitions of the carriers. These 42 roads are the 
respondents in the present proceeding. 

Hearings have been held at which a general committee 
representing substantially all the respondents presented evi- 
dence and at which many of the respondents made separate 
presentation of evidence with regard to their respective 
roads. Representatives of train-control equipment com- 
panies and proprietors and inventors of train-control devices 
also appeared and gave testimony. At the close of the hear- 
ing the case was orally argued before us. 

The aforesaid general committee presented testimony with 
respect to the present state of the art of automatic train- 
control as shown by the experience of carriers included in 
the first order. The installations and tests made by the 
latter carriers are hereinafter discussed. 

A resume of the legislation with respect to automatic 
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train-contro! and of the investigations conducted prior and 
subsequent to the enactment of section 26 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, is contained in Automatic Train-Control De- 
vices, Supra, and need not be repeated here. The extent of 
the permanent installations of automatic train-control de- 
vices of the intermittent contact, or ramp, type upon the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, the Chesapeake & Ohio, and the 
Chicago Rock Island & Pacific, together with results ot ex- 
tended observations of these installations made over periods 
of 5, 7, and 10 months, respectively, in 1921 and 1922, by rep- 
resentatives of our bureau of safety and of the American 
Railway Association, are set forth in the above report. Since 
that report was made, the Chesapeake & Ohio has extended 
its installation 40 miles, making a total installation of 61 
miles, single track, and the Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
has extended its installation 142.8 miles, making the total 
165.4 miles, dcuble track or 330.8 miles, single track, com- 
prising a full passenger locomotive division. We completed 
an inspection of the latter installation on November 30, 1923. 

In our report we said: 

“This device has heretofore had the commission’s ap- 
proval. ‘Therefore, the purpose of this inspection and test 
was to determine if the installation was made in accordance 
with the plans furnished and the specifications and require- 
ments of our order. 

As a result of this inspection and test it has been found 
that the device itself as installed meets all the requirements 
of the commission’s specifications and order in Automatic 
Train-Control Devices, supra, and its installation is, there- 
fore, approved, except as hereinafter indicated.” 

Certain situations were noted which, in our opinion, should 
be corrected by the railroad company as a precautionary 
measure in order to secure a greater degree of safety and to 
prevent a possible failure properly to protect train operations, 
in so far as it concerns the signal system upon which the 
train-control device is superimposed. 

While these recommendations do not reflect upon the train- 
control device, itself, we felt that as a matter of precaution 
the carrier’s attention should be called to them and it should 
comply therewith in order that the greatest degree of safety 
may be insured. 

Tests of an insiallation of the intermittent magnetic in- 
ductive type upon the New York Central were made Novem- 
ber, 20, 1922, to January 31, 1923, jointly by representatives 
of our bureau of safety and of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. The test installation was on the Hudson division, 
on a main track between Ossining and Tarrytown, N. Y., 5.6 
miles, equipped with automatic block signals. One engine 
was equipped. This portion of the road is in the electric 
zone of the New York Central. A joint report of this 
test was made by the inspectors and an abstract of the re- 
port, prepared by the chief of the section of signals and train 
control of our bureau of safety, was published by our di- 
rection August 2, 1923. The performance of this device as 
tabulated in this abstract is shown in the following table: 


Equipped Territory. 


T riper <6. sc os co hae woraedev toads Woteee SS Eee Re 145 
Mial@aipent: 2c... ole Be eags o ote wala kre nae ele eee ee 638 
Tester acy «0 tha Srtetchce a klaa cree Lae or 725 
Proper operations ateirack magnetsueme «ern Ee ere 2174 
Satestatliine at track magnets ve os setcye iets crn ene 1 
Falsevclear operation at trackemiagnets = ease aetna ] 
Unsatisfactory operations at trackymagnets: eee ae 1 
Proper high-speed operations between track magnets ... 23 
Unsatisfactory high-speed operations between track magnets. 1 


Proper speed-control operations between track magnets.. 141 
Unsatisfactory speed-control operations between track 


soulcag et oh: eee Caren et wie ut mnbeatig bic. aedc lO ca 1 
Reseteat points tabulated by. Sprague :Co- -Seeee ene 1 
eset at point not. tabulated by.Sprague Co, 2.1: .255..: il 
Unequipped Territory. 

Mil@aee Riss sos ne ihe Seen diene ae ane ee eae 1554.6 
Application or impulse received at points tabulated .... 51 
Reset impulse received at point tabulated ............. 0 
Reset (locomotive) impulse received at points not 
tabblated 2)... a. Wece ee re eae anole ee eine ne aera 7 
Reset (detector) impulse received at points not tabulated 4 
Highespeed~ operation ocekty cc cance ery oie ee ee 2 
Speee-control: operation eice oa. . een» Soe ee ee 13 


The conclusion as stated in the abstract was as follows: 

“While, as a whole, the observations and service tests are 
not considered conclusive, it has been demonstrated that a 
magnetic impulse can be transmitted in electrified territory 
from permanent track magnets to the locomotive regardless 
of speed, oscillation, or weather conditions, and that such 
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impulse wil! actuate the locomotive apparatus to prov:de 
automatic brake application in a practical manner. 

In view of the results obtained under the conditions sur- 
rounding these tests, the conclusion is warranted that this 
device has such inherent merit that a more extensive installa- 
tion should be made where the real value of this system 
can be more fully demonstrated.” 

A test of a device of the ramp type is being made on the 
Erie with two equipped engines on 6 miles of double track, 
but not, however, under our supervision. The engines are 
attached to trains in regular service. The statement oi oper- 
ation from July 1, 1922, to March 31, 1924, as given by the 
inventor of the device at the hearing is as follows: Miles 
of track equipped 12; miles of road 6; number of signals 12; 
number of ramps 12; total mileage of engines in equipped 
zone 15,905; total operation of train control devices, 15,677; 
desired stops 204; undesired stops due to train control, none; 
due to signal failure, 19. No false clear failures. 

The record indicates that progress has been and is being 
made in eliminating undesirable features in operations, upon 
the installations in regular service and upon the test installa- 
tions of various types, although this progress has not been 
such as might have been made if the carriers generally during 
the past two years had made larger installations and more 
extensive tests. 

At the hearing held on March 20, 1923, attention was 
called to 32 undesirable features on the Chesapeake & Ohio 
automatic train control installation of the ramp type; 20 of 
these have since been corrected. 

The instaMation of the continuous-control inductive device 
upon the Lewistown branch of the Pennsylvania, a distance 
of 54 miles, which was put in regular service on July 11, 1923, 
has also been further developed. Since the installation began 
25 changes have been made in the device. It was testified 
by the signal engineer of that road that the device has passed 
the experimental period and is in the early development stage; 
that very few false clear failures have occurred; but that 
there were 368 other failures for the nine months’ period 
ended March 31, 1924. It was further testified that although 
many of these failures were repeated failures in the same part, 
or parts, of the equipment, they do not indicate fundamenta! 
defects in the principle of operation but are remediable, and 
that the solution for most of the troubles is in sight. 

Nearly two years have elapsed since we found, as a matter 
of fact after a long series of tests, that devices of the ramp 
type were practicable under actiial service conditions; tha 
they properly perform the functions for which they are de- 
signed; and that, when properly installed and maintained, 
they increase the safety of train operation. We also said 
that there was expectation of satisfactcry tests and opera- 
tion of the other types of train control devices. Many of the 
carriers, however, have decided not to install ramp type de- 
vices and have turned to other devices. Expressing the 
opinion that the ramp type will ultimately prove inferior, they 
have devoted the greater part of the last two years in testing 
or awaiting developments of the inductive type. The results 
of these tests have not in all cases been entirely satisfactory, 
but many of the carriers are going ahead with permanent in- 
stallations of inductive devices, particularly of the continu- 
ous control type, for the reason, as they state, that such 
devices will demonstrate their superiority once the experi- 
mental stage, which they assert still continues, has been 
passed. 

_ The extent to which the carriers named in our first order, 
in addition to the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois and the Chicago Rock Island & Pacific, have pro- 
gressed in making the permanent installations required by 
that order is as follows: ; 

Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe, a continuous control 
inductive type between Chillicothe, Ill, and Shopton, 
Iowa, 104 miles, which is about 82 per cent completed. 

Delaware Lackawanna & Western, a continuous con- 
trol inductive type between Elmira and Buffalo, N. Y., 146 
miles, about 40 per cent of the roadside equipment being 
ready for installation. 

Norfolk & Western, a continuous control inductive type 
between Shenandoah, Va., and Hagerstown, Md., 107 
miles; wiring and signal system, 45 per cent complete, 
transmission line about 60 per cent complete. 

Reading Company, a continuous control inductive type 
between Camden and Atlantic Citv, N. J., 55.5 miles; 
about 30 per cent of the material for the train control 
installation along right of way is on the ground and about 

0 per cent of the poles for a new pole line have been 
erected, and certain changes in signals have been inade. 

Cincinnati New Orleans & Texas Pacific, intermittent 
inductive governor cam type, between Ludlow and 
Somerset, Ky., preliminary section of 35 miles, double 
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track, from Ludlow to Williamstown is under construc- 
tion and the carrier advises that it will be completed in 
a few months, 

Southern Pacific, intermittent inductive type from Oak- 

land to Tracy, Calif., 75 miles; about 38 per cent com- 
plete. 
_ Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio, intermittent 
inductive type from Rosenberg to Glidden, 51 miles; be- 
tween 6 and 7 miles have bcen installed and about 60 per 
cent. of the material has been received for the balance 
of the installation to Glidden. Seven locomotives are 
equipped. It is expected that the installation will be 
completed by November 1, 1924. 

In addition to these installations, short test sections are 
installed as follows: 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg, intermittent inductive 
type on 15 miles of road. 

Chicago & Alton, intermittent inductive type on 14 
miles of road. 

Chicago & Northwestern, intermittent inductive type 
on 16 miles of road. 

Delaware & Hudson, continuous control inductive type 
on 3 miles of road. 

Erie Railroad, ramp type, 6 miles of road; continuous 
control inductive type 144 miles of road. 

Missouri Pacific, intermittent inductive type, 14 miles 
of road. ‘ 

New York, New Haven & Hartford, continuous control 
inductive type, 10.5 miles. 

Pennsylvania Railroad, continuous control inductive 
type, 54 miles. 

eu Louis-San Francisco, intermittent inductive type, 10 
m11€S,. 

Union Pacific, ramp type, intermittent inductive type 
and continuous control inductive type, 18 miles, one 
engine equipped with the 3 devices. 

In all the test installations except that on the Pennsylvania 
one or two engines are equipped. The test installation upon 
the Pennsylvania extends from Lewistown to Sunbury, Pa., 
and is in regular service with 13 equipped engines. 

The carriers claim that undesirable features exist in all the 
devices. In the report in Automatic Train-Control Devices, 
supra, we considered this claim and pointed out that “the 
discovery and elimination of undesirable features is a natural 
growth, inevitable in the development of the art.” The de- 
velopment work along this line, however, has not proceeded 
as rapidly as we had reason to expect. As shown by the 
record’ of actual installations, many carriers included in our 
first order have not pursued the work of installation with due 
diligence or made efforts to eliminate, under service condi- 
tions, the undesirable features. 

We pointed out in Automatic Train-Control Devices, supra, 
the fact that while much has been done to furnish engine- 
men with reliable information by means of wayside signals 
of the conditions of the track ahead, progress has been slow 
in providing means automatically to compei obedience to the 
signal indications. We cited 80 collisions which we investi- 
gated in the period from January 1, 1911, to March 31, 1922, 
which occurred upon lines equipped with automatic block sig- 
nals, due directly or indirectly to the failure of enginemen to 
observe or to be governed by signal indications. The acci- 
dents caused the death of 416 persons and injury of 1,837. 
From March 31, 1922, to March 31, 1924, we have investigated 
27 such accidents in which 85 persons were killed and 580 
injured. In one of these accidents 34 persons were killed 
and 186 injured. From July 1, 1911, to March 31, 1924, we 
have investigated a total of 306 head-end collisions, and 251 
rear-end collisions, including the 27 just referred to. These 
resulted in death of 1,895 persons and injury to 10,267. The 
extent to which automatic stop or train-control devices would 
have prevented these accidents is uncertain, but it is highly 
probable that they would have prevented many of them. 

As has been indicated, many of the respondents express the 
opinion that devices of the ramp type are not the devices 
that will ultimately be adopted, and that, therefore, they do 
not desire to install them. Furthermore, many of the roads, 
as in the hearings in 1922, insist upon the continuous-control 
type over the intermittent, whether ramp or inductive, be- 
cause of the possibilities of development which they claim 
to see in the former. They claim, for example, that the use 
of continuous-control devices with cab signals may, in the 
course of time, eliminate the use of wayside signals. They 
do not, however, say that wayside signals may be entirely 
eliminated at the present time. This present theory of auto- 
matic train-control devices is that they must be superim- 
posed upon an automatic block signal system. Most of the 
estimates of cost of installation of automatic train-contrc! 
devices upon portions of line specified in our orders, not 
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equipped with such signals, include also the cost of the latter. 

It is urged, that on heavy traffic lines the use of a con- 
tinuous-control device will not limit the capacity of the line 
to handle the traffic to the same extent as an intermittent 
device; and that the former will immediately indicate in the 
locomotive cab when a condition ahead calls for restriction 
in speed, and likewise immediately indicate when the re- 
striction is removed. This, they say, will enable the engine- 
man to take prompt advantage of opportunities to increase 
his speed, instead of waiting for an indication at a more dis- 
tant point on the line, as would be the case with an inter- 
mittent device. 

Respondents assert generally that they are not opposed 
to the principle of automatic train control, but that the de- 
vices which they would now feel constrained to select for 
installation are in the development stage as far as the ap- 
paratus is concerned, and still in the experimental stage 
from the standpoint of adaptation to railroad operating con- 
ditions. 

In the original case the carriers offered the same ob- 
jection that is made here, that automatic train-control devices 
had not been sufficiently developed to warrant their installa- 
tion. After full investigation and argument, we found: 

* * * Our investigations have shown that the art of 
automatic train control has long since passed the experi- 
mental siaces oe 


The 15 years of investigation and study and the results 
obtained in the actual employment of these devices over 
periods of years upon some of the railroads have clearly 
demonstrated the practicability of and the necessity for auto- 
matic train stop or train control. The time has now ar- 
rived when the carriers should be required to select and in- 
stall such devices as will meet our specifications and require- 
ments. * ~ 


After a further exhaustive hearing of the petition now 
under consideration, we see no reason to change the views 
there expressed, except that we find that further material 
progress has been made in the development of many of these 
devices, especially where they have been permitted to be in- 
stalled and operated. At this hearing proprietors and wit- 
nesses for the intermittent inductive and ramp types of de- 
vices contend and offered testimony to show that their de- 
vices are cheaper and more. practicable than those of the 
continuous-control inductive type, and that they are adequate 
to meet our requirements and the necessities of railroad 
operation. 


PERMISSIVE OR MANUAL CONTROL 


In Automatic Train-Control Devices, supra, we said: 

“The essential safety function of any automatic train-stop 
device is to stop a train where a dangerous condition exists 
ahead of the train, when the engineman for any cause fails to 
take proper action to stop. 


In that report we eliminated from our specifications the 
provision under which with an automatic train-stop device 
the engineman, if alert, would be permitted to forestall the 
application of the brakes by means of the automatic stop 
and proceed under limits fixed by train order or prescribed 
by the operating rules of the company, or in accordance 
with hand signals. At the original hearing, certain of the 
respondents objected to the elimination of this feature. The 
committee representing all the respondents now ask that it 
be restored for the reasons, as they contend, that without 
it they are compelled for operating reasons to use some 
form of speed control. They further contend that the intro- 
duction of this permissive feature would eliminate many of 
the objections that the operating officers now make to the 
so-called inflexibility of automatic train-stop devices. It is 
not necessary in all cases and at times it is even unsafe, 
the carriers contend, to stop long freight trains by means of 
the automatic application of the: brakes at a stop signal, and 
in this contention they are supported by representatives of 
the employees. When proceeding up a long grade, such stops 
are often undesirable because of the difficulty of starting the 
train again with its heavy tonnage. When on a down grade, 
an automatic application of the brakes following an applica- 
tion by the engineer may waste air pressure to an extent that 
will endanger the safety of the train. Under certain slack 
conditions it may result in buckling the train, thereby threat- 
ening serious accidents. To facilitate movement of traffic 
when approaching junctions, yards, or other similar points, 
it is often necessary to pass signals at danger under the guid- 
ance of hand signals. In such cases the carriers state that a 
permissive feature should be included in an automatic train- 
stop device to permit the engineman, if he is alert and so 
indicates by performing an affirmative action such as pressing 
a button or throwing a switch in the cab, to pass the signal 
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without being stopped, controlling his train by the ordinary 
methods of applying the brake. 


The matter of providing for the permissive feature in auto- 
matic train-stop devices was considered in our original report. 
While there was testimony in that case both in favor of and 
against the permissive feature, it was inconclusive. At the 
hearing in this case the testimony was overwhelmingly in 
favor of the permissive feature. Operating men almost with- 
out exception favored the adoption of such a feature and ex- 
pressed the opinion that it was sufficient to require the en- 
gineman to take some affirmative action to indicate that he 
is alert, has knowledge of the signal indication, and is oper- 
ating his train in accordance with the operating rules.” Teg 
committee representing the carriers were a unit in favor of 
the permissive feature. The chief operating officer of the 
Rock Island and one of the locomotive engineers from that 
road who appeared as witnesses for the train control com- 
panies favored the use of the permissive feature and some of 
the representatives of the train cOntrol companies stated that 
it was a desirable addition to a train stop. Other repre- 
sentatives expressed a contrary view. Certain carrier offi- 
cials recognize the possibility that this feature might lead to 
carelessness, but believe that it should be left to the judg- 
ment of the management of a road to decide whether a per- 
missive feature should be employed under certain operating 
conditions. 


The installation on the ‘Chicago & Eastern Illinois, which 
has been in operation on a full division since 1914, and the ; 
installation on the Chesapeake & Ohio, which has been in 
operation since 1917, both use the permissive feature and no 
instance has developed where safety has been adversely af- 
fected thereby. Both of these companies favor its continued 
use for reasons above stated, which they have set forth at the 
hearings and in petitions which they have filed for a tnodifica- 
tion of our first order in this respect. 


We are of the opinion that the evidence now before us 
warrants a modification of our former conclusion with respect 
to this permissive feature, although we shall continue to keep 
this matter under close observation. Paragraph No. 1 under 
the sub-head “Functions,” of our first order will therefore be 
modified to read as follows: 


1. Automatic train stop: 


(a) Without manual control by the engineman requir- 
ing the train to be stopped; after which the apparatus 
may be restored to normal condition manually and the 
train permitted to proceed; or 


(b) Under control of the engineman who may, if alert, 
forestall the application of the brakes by the automatic 
train- -stop device and control his train in the usual manner 
in accordance with hand signals or under limits fixed by 
train order or prescribed by the operating rules of the 
company. 

The above modification requires no departure from the 
specifications and requirements contained in our first order; 
it merely provides an alternative feature which may be 
adopted, if desired. 


Otker objections on the part of individual respondents to 
the installation of automatic train-control devices upon their 
particular roads are based primarily upon two grounds: (1) 
the alleged lack of any necessity for such devices, either from 
an operating or safety standpoint, and (2) the cost of in- 
stallation which, they contend, is great and would have a 
harmful effect upon their present financial situation. 


In order to obtain detailed information with respect to 
actual traffic conditions, number of trains operated, both 
passenger and freight, the number of locomotives, the align- 
ments and grades, and other specific information, including 
estimated cost of installing automatic train-control devices, a 
questionnaire was prepared and each of the respondents was 
requested at the beginning of the hearing to furnish the in- 
formation desired. This information has been tabulated and 
analyzed. 


Cost 


The estimates of the probable cost of installing automatic 
train-stop or train-control devices upon respondents’ lines 
are based for the most part, upon information gathered by 
the operating and engineering forces of the several roads. 
Testimony of the cost of installation on some of the larger 
roads included in our first order was submitted by repre- 
sentatives of such roads as an indication of what similar in- 
stallations might cost on respondents’ roads. 

The average cost per locomotive equipment installed, ac- 


cording to respondents’ estimates, ranges from $1,020 to 
$1,360 for the ramp type devices; from $1,300 to $2,500 for 
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the intermittent inductive devices; and from $2,400 to $3,400 
for continuous inductive devices. These costs include speed 
control. The locomotive equipment for one device of the 
intermittent inductive type, for simple automatic stop with- 
out speed control, was estimated to cost $530. 


The average cost per mile of road, single track, is esti- 


mated at from $1,120 to $1,180 for the ramp devices; from 


$1,080 to $1,705 for intermittent inductive devices, and from 
$1,160 to $4,500 for the continuous-control inductive devices. 


The average costs per mile vary because of the different 
situations that have to be met on each road and the kind of 
protection that each road desires. 


The total cost of installation of the ramp type device, 
superimposed upon a block signal system previously in- 
stalled, now in regular service upon the Chicago Rock Island 
& Pacific upon a full passenger locomotive division of 165 
miles, comprising 330 miles of track and 102 locomotives, 
was $235,789, or $1,429 per mile of double track and $714.50 
per mile of single track. ~ 


The cost of installing automatic block signals where such 
signals are not now installed is estimated at from $2,500 to 
$4,500 per mile of road. It is estimated that where automatic 
train-control devices are installed at the same time as auto- 
matic block signals the cost of installing would be reduced. 
For an installation of an intermittent inductive device upon 
the Mobile & Ohio, for example, upon a passenger locomotive 
division of 135 miles and 40 locomotives, the cost of in- 


stalling automatic block signals is estimated at $4,500 per 


nile; for automatic train-control about $1,800 per mile for 


the roadside equipment, but $1,600 per mile if the train-control 
apparatus is installed at the same time as the automatic 
block signals. 


_ From the estimates that have been submitted by respon- 


dents it appears that the cost of installing upon their roads 


intermittent type devices is much less than the cost of in- 
stalling devices of the continuous-control inductive type 
which many of the carriers are planning to select. Our 
specifications and requirements are broad and we believe 
can be met by much simpler devices at lower costs. On the 
lines of most of the respondents it would seem that these 
simpler and less expensive devices would be adequate for 


| many years to come. 


At the hearing and upon oral argument, it was suggested, 
on behalf of all the carriers now required to install train 
control devices, that a joint committee of representatives of 
this commission and of the carriers be appointed to decide 
upon and select such train-stop and train-control devices for 
test purposes as the joint committee may deem to be sub- 
Stantially within our specifications and requirements and 
worthy of a practical test. The test areas and units for the 
devices selected by the joint committeé should be limited, it 
'is further suggested, to a maximum of about ten miles of 
road and ten locomotives for each device, subject to agree- 
ment as to terms, etc., between the joint committee and the 
individual carrier. It was suggested that 100 miles in each 
of the eastern, southern, and western regions, on various 
| railroads under all conditions of density of traffic, heavy 
grades, and weather, would be adequate. 


The carriers suggest, that, pending these tests our second 
order should be vacated and set aside; that the time fixed 
for the completion of installation under our first order, name- 
ly, January 1, 1925, should be extended to January 1, 1926: 
that the installation already made, or to be made, under the 

latter order be subject to inspection and approval by the joint 
committee when an installation of ten miles of road and ten 
locomotives has been made; and that complete installation 
thereof be dependent upon the report of the committee and 
_ this commission. 
_ The plan outlined is essentially the same as that which we 
| suggested in 1920 and under which a joint committee of the 
American Railway Association was appointed in November 
| of that year. This committee conducted tests in conjunction 
| with representatives of our Bureau of Safety. The facts of 
these tests and the observations made are set forth in our 
report of June 13, 1922. As a result of these tests we found 
that there were in actual service under operating conditions 
devices which were practicable and which would properly 
perform the functions for which they were designed. Since 
that time improvements have been made in a great many of 
these devices. We are satisfied from our tests and observa- 
tions that devices of various types can be installed in com- 
pliance with our order which will meet all our specifications 
| and requirements for adequate automatic train control. To 
halt the work already under way, in order to await the de- 
cision of a joint committee would, in our opinion, unduly 
| delay the progress of train-control. We see no reason, there- 
| 
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fore, for vacating or setting aside or for generally extending 
the effective date of either of our orders insofar as they 
relate to the carriers covered by the first order, or for delay- 
ing in any way the execution and enforcement of these orders 
with respect to such carriers. 

With this understanding as to the enforcement of the orders 
now entered, and only upon this understanding, there is 
merit in the plan of investigation and research suggested by 
the carriers if they wish to adopt it. Such a plan would 
doubtless result in the testing of many devices which other- 
wise might not be given the opportunity of a trial, and wouid 
aid in the development of the art and in progress toward the 
standardization which ultimately may prove desirable. We 
shall be glad to cooperate in such a plan to the extent of 
our ability, but shall not permit it to serve as an excuse for 
delay in the installations required by our orders. 


We have given consideration to the particular circum- 
stances and conditions affecting the installation of automatic 
train-stop or train-control devices upon the lines of the 
respondents herein and in view of the action which we have 
already taken with respect to installation of such devices 
upon the lines of the larger carriers and the extent thereof, 
we have concluded that, with respect to the 42 carriers now 
before us, our second order should not be vacated’ and «set 
aside as prayed by said respondents, but that the effective 
date thereof should be suspended until our further order or 
orders herein. 


An appropriate order will be entered. 


In a concurring opinion by Commissioner McManamy, 
he gives his individual views of the matter, inasmuch 
as he was not a member of the commission at the time 
the first order was approved, and also to direct attention 
to certain matters upon which he believes more emphasis 
might be laid. 

Preliminary to a discussion of the report he takes up 
the development of block signaling and automatic signals 
and leads up to a discussion as to their relation to auto- 
matic train control. 


Summarizing briefly, he says that the cause of safety 
will be better served by a more careful investigation of 
the actual needs of the different carriers and by requiring 
block signals where block signals are needed, train-stop 
devices where they are needed, and train control where 
it can be shown that such a highly developed system is 
essential to safety. 


In his opinion Commissioner McManamy also states 
that “the carriers contend that the train-control art is as 
yet in an experimezital stage; the report properly finds 
that it is beyond that stage. The record shows, however, 
that the devices have at least not passed the development 
stage and that, therefore, there is a probability of a waste 
of large sums of money. The dogmatic statement that 
train-stop or train-control has been developed to a point 
where it is practicable for general use does not make it 
so. While from a mechanical standpoint train-control 
may operate satisfactorily, it still must be adapted to meet 
varied operating conditions and requirements. I do not 
mean that safety should be disregarded, or that essential 
safety devices should not be required. But we must not 
overlook the fact that the ultimate cost of train-control 
installations will be very great, and that it will all rep- 
resent a capital charge on which, under section 154, 
standard return must be paid, and this represents a bur- 
den on the transportation of the country which should 
not be required unless it can be fully justified.” 

In substantiation of his argument that train-control is 
still in the development stage, he points to the fact that 
the various roads are selecting different devices and that 
the New York Central, for instance, is equipping four 
different divisions with three distinct types, plainly 
demonstrating that in their belief that the development 
period has not reached the end. 

Regarding the use of the permissive feature he calls 
attention to the fact that the preponderance of evidence 
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at the May hearings was in favor of manual control. We 
quote further from his opinion: 

“There is abundant evidence that the train-stop sys- 
tem without the permissive feature is unsafe to control 
trains on grades, particularly freight trains, and that even 
a train- control device of the most improved type may 
prove to be unsafe, due to the fact that the control ot 
heavy trains on grades is an extremely difficult task, re- 
quiring the utmost skill. There are frequently occasions 
where an application of the brakes by a train-stop or 
train-control device would waste air and delay recharg- 
ing to an extent that might cause a runaway. If we are 
to have satisfactory mountain braking it must be done by 
the engineman. It can not be done in part by the engine- 
man and in part by an automatic control or train-stop 
device which would, under certain circumstances, make a 
brake application not desired by the engineman and not 
under his control. Any attempt at such dual control of 
heavy freight trains on grades invites disaster. 


“Both at the original and at the recent hearing, the 
testimony of all operating officials of the railroads was 
uniformly to the effect that the train-stop should be 
equipped with a permissive feature to enable enginemen 
to observe operating rules and hand signals, which often 
conflict with and are superior to the indications of any 
automatic device. They all stated that without such a 
permissive feature the train-stop becomes impracticable. 
The argument against the permissive feature is that it 
permits to enter into the device the human element which 
the train-control was designed to prevent. But the human 
element is not eliminated. These devices are made by 
men, cared for by men, and operated by men, therefore 
the human element still remains. If experience shows 
that the permissive feature does not fulfill its purpose we 
can at any time require its elimination. 


“The dissenting opinion states that our offer to co- 
operate with the carriers in further tests will result in 
procrastination and delay in the installation of train-con- 
trol and train-stop devices. This statement is founded 
on a misapprehension of the majority report. The 
majority report simply states that we are willing to co- 
operate, to the extent of our ability, with the carriers in 
any series of tests that they may desire, realizing that 
safety devices have not yet reached their fullest stage of 
development, and that is is our duty to continue to aid i in 
investigation and research for the further development 
of the art, and in the interest of the desirable standardiza- 
tion of devices.” 

The dissenting opinion, written by Commissioner Esch, 
and concurred in by Commissioners McChord and Cox, 
objects to the finding which changes paragraph No. 1, 
under the sub-head “Functions,” of the first order, and 
also dissents with regard to the finding of the commis- 
sion that they should co-operate with a committee of the 
carriers in selecting and testing devices. It is the belief 
of these commissioners that further experimentation and 
tests of train control devices, as suggested will only serve 
to retard progress in installation. Regarding manual con- 
trol, the opinion states: 

“Manual control of an automatic train-stop device per- 
mits an engineman to forestall an automatic brake appli- 
cation at a danger point and proceed according to his own 
judgment. It, therefore, nullifies the essential purpose of 
the automatic device. It permits an engineman to run by 
stop signals, which is a practice, frequently indulged in, 
as our accident reports show, and a practice that is the 
cause of many train collisions. We refused to permit its 
use under our first order upon the ground that it is dan- 
gerous. The reasons for its use that are given in the 
present proceeding are the same as those of two years 
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ago, and in them I can find no reason to justify the ma- 
jority in reversing the unanimous judgment by which ‘this 
commission condemned it.” 


Diesel Engine Tug of the Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad completed, last week, at 
New York city, the first Diesel electrically-propelled tug 
boat ever built; and the vessel is now receiving its dock 
and river trials in the Hudson river and upper bay. The 
boat is to be designated as “P. R. R. tug No. 16.” The 
distinctive features of the propelling mechanism consist 
of two Winton Diesel oil engines each operating a West- 
inghouse generator to supply the electric current, which 
is then utilized to drive a Westinghouse 575 s.h.p. motor, 
turning the screw propeller. 


The tug ditfers from all others ever constructed, not 
only by reason of being propelled by electricity, but also 
in the fact that the pilot directly controls the propelling 
machinery, as well as the steering apparatus. Instead of 
transmitting signals to the engine room, calling for ‘full 
speed ahead,” “stop,” “astern,” etc., he directly controls 
the propelling motor by means of levers, in exactly the 
same manner as the motorman of an electric car con- 
trols its speed and direction. 


The tug is 105 feet in length, 24 feet beam, and draws 
12 feet of water. It will be used for general purposes in 
New York harbor, including the handling of car floats 
between Jersey City and the various terminals of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad system. It will be tried out, also 
between Cape Charles and Norfolk, with the idea of devel- 
oping tugs of similar design for the service between these 
points. 

The steel hull was constructed at the Staten Island ship- 
building yards and delivered to the Pennsylvania Raiiroad 
system at its Hoboken marine yards, where the propelling — 
machinery was installed and the tug outfitted. 


The Reading Company Increases its All- 
Steel Passenger Car Equipment 


The Reading company in line with-its program of 
steadily increasing its all-steel passenger car equipment, 
as previously mentioned in these columns, has just placed 
orders for 60 additional all-steel passenger cars. ‘This. 
acquisition brings the total up to 275 new steel passenger 
cars of various classes added by this railroad since the 
war period. 


Forty of the new cars will be the regular Reading 
standard steel coaches, seating 84 passengers each. ‘They 
will be constructed so as to permit their use in either 
suburban or through service. The new allotment includes 
ten steel combination passenger and baggage cars and ten 
all-steel baggage cars. 

The new steel coaches will be similar in design to those 
already in use in the Reading system. One of the fea- 
tures of particular interest in connection with these cars 
is the fact that they contain seating space for twelve more 
persons than the type previously used. Other notable fea- 
tures in the new cars are, better lighting system made 
possible by more efficient fixtures, ceiling of a brighter 
color, parcel racks, exhaust ventilators, and the latest type 
of sanitary water coolers and drinking cups. 
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News of the Railvays and the Equipment Market 


Events of the Transportation Industry — Opinion and Comment — Railroad 


Finance 


Locomotive Brotherhoods 
Refuse to Testify Before 
Board 


At a session held on Monday, July 
28, the United States railroad labor 
board adjourned the hearing of the 
wage dispute between the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and the 
western railways until September 8, in 
order to allow the carriers more time 
. for the compilation of certain historical 
data on the rules involved. Brother- 
hood representatives were not present 
at the session, except as “unofficial ob- 
_ servers.” 


When the board convened on July 24 
‘to hear the case, 90 general chairmen, 
representing the brotherhood organiza- 
‘tions on practically all western rail- 
ways, absolutely refused to testify. 
Donald R. Richberg, attorney, acted as 
‘spokesman for the brotherhoods, and 
_presented Chairman Hooper of the 
board with an analysis of the position 
‘assumed by the two brotherhoods. 
namely, that the railroad labor board 
was without jurisdiction in this case. At 
the same time, Mr. Richberg issued a 
request to each carrier involved for a 
‘conference on the subject of wages and 
working conditions, to be held separate- 
ly on each individual railway. 

The gist of the brotherhoods’ posi- 
tion in the case is that the board can- 
“not deprive them of “their constitu- 
‘tional right of liberty of contract and 
‘their legal right of collective barga‘n- 
ing,” and that the assumption of juris- 
diction by the board is unlawful and 
an aid to the railways in delaying the 
progress of the individual negotiations. 
They further claim that the committee 
headed by W. M. Jeffers, with which 
‘they conferred in May, was not en- 
titled to speak for the railways in- 
volved. This last contention seems 
hardly feasible in view of the fact that 
_ that committee was armed with powers 
of attorney from the managements of 
all the railways involved. 


| Chairman Hooper, of the board, plans 
to proceed to Washington to confer 
with Officials of the department of 
hoe’ on contempt proceedings in the 
federzl courts, which, it has been 
agreed by the board, may be necessary 
to enforce its right to hear testimony 


(from all parties involved in such dis- 
pute, 


) 


The attitude of the brotherhoods has 
been purposely and needlessly con- 
trary throughout, both before the board 
and in the prior negotiations conducted 
with the representatives of the manage- 
ments and the outcome of the dispute is 
awaited with great interest in railway 
circles. 


San Antonio Chamber of Commerce 
Withdraws Merger Protest. 


The San Antonio, Texas, chamber of 
commerce, which had entered a v.gor- 
ous protest against the acquisition of 
the International-Great Northern Ry., 
by the New Orleans Texas & Mexico 
Ry., has approved the purchase of these 
two railways by the Missouri Pacific 
R. R., stating that, with Missouri 
Pacific ownership, the city of San 
Antouio will retain what it would lose 
if thé International-Great Northern 
were merely acquired by the Gulf Coast 
Lines alone. 


SP-EP&SW Merger Approved—El 
Paso Chamber Protests. 


At a meeting held in Los Angeles on 
July 25, the proposed merger of the 
El Paso & Southwestern Ry., with the 
Southern Pacific Co., was approved by 
the representatives of the chambers of 
commerce of a number of,southwestern 
cities. The delegation from El Paso, 
Texas, however, strongly opposed the 
merger. A city protest committee has 
been formed, and it is reported that 
citizens of El Paso will make every ef- 
fort to block the merger. The state of 
Texas has entered a formal protest 
against the merger with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


County Agents See New York City as 
Guests of the NYC. 


County agents and farm organization 
members from every section of New 
York state were the guests of the New 
York Central R. R. on a tour of New 
York city and its harbor, held last week. 
The trip, which was held under the 
auspices of the department of agricul- 
tural relations of the N. Y. C., was for 
the purpose of acquainting the county 
agents with the requirements of the city 
distributors. To further this end, a 
tour was made of the milk plants and 
depots, produce markets for butter, 
eggs, fruit and vegetables, shipping and 
railway facilities, warehouses and fac- 
tories. 


— Among the Railway Supply People — Gonstruction: Items 


Improvements and Betterments © — — Equipment Purchases 


Pacific Coast Shippers Or- 
ganize Regional Advis- 
ory Board 


The first great general cooperative 
movement of railway shippers on the 
Pacific coast was launched on July 11, 
in San Francisco with the organization 
of the Pacific coast shippers regional 
advisory board, representing shippers 
of every commodity in the states of 
California, Nevada, Arizona and por- 
tions of Oregon and “New Mexico. 
This is the eleventh such board to be 
organized in the country. 


Charles E. Virden, packer and promi- 
nent fruit shipper of San Francisco, 
was elected chairman. F. P. Gregson, 
manager of the Associated Jobbers of 
Los Angeles, was elected vice-chair- 
man, and Norman H. Sloane, manager 
of the California Development Associa- 
tion, general secretary. 


The meeting was attended by 230 
prominent shippers and representatives 
of  chamberss sols commercemenianiu 
bureaus, public service commissions and 
other public bodies, bankers, receivers 
of freight, and railroad men from all 
parts of the territory to be embraced by 
the board. 

The board will study production, 
markets, distribution and trade chan- 
nels; analyze transportation needs and 
anticipate car requirements; will work 
to promote heavy loading and efficient 
handling of cars by shippers and rail- 
ways, and to secure a proper under- 
standing by the railways of the trans- 
portation needs of the shippers. The 
board is composed of its officers, the 
chairmen and vice-chairmen of various 
commodity committees, who were 
elected at the meeting today, and 15 
members at large, four of whom were 
named at the meeting today. The rail- 
ways are not members of the organiza- 
tion. 

The meeting was opened by Seth 
Mann, manager of the traffic bureau of 
the San Francisco chamber of com- 
merce, who acted as temporary chair- 
man. After explaining the purpose of 
the meeting, Donald D. Conn, of the 
car service division of the American 
Railway Association, spoke, reviewing 
the history of the movement resulting 
in the organization of regional shippers 
boards in other parts of the United 
States and explaining the purposes and 
functions of these boards. He said that 
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the movement had been fostered by the 
car service division of the American 
Railway Association, which is coin- 
posed of all the railways of the coun- 
try, in order that the association and 
the individual railways can have definite 
points of contact with the public and 
can keep closely associated with the 
local problems of every shipper in the 
various territories. 

“The regional advisory board,” he 
said, “means an association for the 
common good of all people between the 
three great branches of our economic 
existence, namely, transportation, agri- 
culture and industry. Being voluntary, 
it must be informal in its deliberat.ons. 
It is predicated upon the sound premise 
that each branch of the shipping and 
receiving public and the railroads as- 
sume their definite share of its obliga- 
tion, in fixing responsibility where it 
beiongs and-appiying remedies at their 
source. It is just as easy and far more 
expeditious for a shipper and carr.er to 
agree as to the facts aud necessities of 
any given situation as it is to ask a 
third party in the form of government 
regulation to do something through the 
medium of paternalism which the car- 
riers and their users should do them- 
selves.” 

Upon a formal vote to organize a 
regional advisory board, committees 
were named to nominate officers, to 
nominate the commodity committee 
chairman and vice-chairman, and to 
draft rules of precedure. Vuirden, Greg- 
son and Sloane were nominated as of- 
ficers and were unanimously elected, 
and the report of the committee nomi- 
nating the chairinan and vice-chairman 
of the various commodity committees 
was adopted. Four of the fifteen mem- 
bers at large were also elected and are, 
Clyde Seavey, chairman of the Cali- 
fornia, )rallroads commissions) saan ke 
Shaughnessy, chairman of the Nevada 
public service commission; Amos L. 
Betts, chairman of the Arizona public 
service commission, and Hugh H. Wil- 
liams, chairman of the New Mexico 
public service commission. Other*mem- 
bers at large will be named at a later 
date. ‘The first meeting of the board 
will be held August 15, at Los Angeles, 
and the meeting of the board will alter- 
nate between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco thereafter. 


Messages were recad from Wm. 
Sproule, president of the Southern 
Pacific Co., and Edward Chambers, 
vice-president of the Santa Fe, who had 
expected to be present but was called 
out of the city, welcoming the forma- 
tion of the board, and promising the 
hearty support of the carriers. 


“In this nation,” said Sproule, “the 
Pacific coast is the productive area that 
is farthest removed from the great con- 
suming areas. On the Pacific coast, 
too, there is the greatest tendency to 
move the commodities produced in 
great quantities at seasonal periods, re- 
sulting in what are sometimes called 
peaks of traffic. Thus geographic and 
climatic reasons combine to bring home 
to the knowledge of shippers on the 
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Pacific coast the fact that the railways 
have no easy task to perform in pro- 
viding cars and the means of trans- 
porting generally on the one hand, and 
in performing the functions of distribu- 
tion throughout the wide area of the 
United States and adjacent foreign 
countries on the other hand. It takes 
trained and experienced men among the 
shippers and among the carriers to per- 
form those feats of production and dis- 
tribution, although of every day knowl- 
edge among ourselves, have become the 
marvel, not only of other cities, but of 
other nations. 


“It seems, therefore, to be a very 
natural growth that in the more formal 
means now proposed to be provided, the 
railroads and the shippers should come 
into still closer contact in furtherance 
together of the great and growing in- 
terests they both represent.” 


A. J. County, vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania \R. R., in this city to at- 
tend the convention of railroad ac- 
counting officers, entered the meeting 
for a few minutes and spoke briefly, 
telling of the successful work of the 
regional advisory boards in the eastern 
sections of the United States. 


The various commodity chairmen and 
vice-chairmen will immediately name 
their committee members representing 
the industries, and will prepare reports 
on the conditions of the various indus- 
tries, production expected during the 
coming months, current car require- 
ments, transportation problems en- 
countered, and other matters of im- 
portance. 


Serious Head-On Collision on the Aji- 
goma Eastern Ry. ~ 


A passenger train and a freight train 
on the Algoma Eastern Ry. near Sud- 
bury, Ont., collided on July 21, head-on, 
with the result that the conductor of 
the passenger train and a section fore- 
man were instantly killed. The re- 
mainder of the train crews of both 
trains were seriously injured, but will 
recover. Seven passengers received 
minor bruises, but none was injured 
seriously and all proceeded with their 
journey. Both trains were reduced to 
a mass of wreckage. 


Rock Island Lines to Hold 
First Annual Tour- 
nament 


The Rock Island lines will hold the 
first annual anniversary tournament in 
Chicago on Saturday, October 11, 1924, 
incident to the 72nd birthday of the 
railroad. This tournament will consist 
of various athletic, musical, and other 
events, participated in by Rock Island 
employees representing the First and 
Second Districts. Rock Island em- 
ployees eligible to participate in this 
tournament are to be chosen by elimi- 
nation contests or trials on the various 
divisions of the two districts, the finals 
to be played by the representatives of 
the two districts at the Chicago tourna- 
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ment of October 11. The tournament — 
will be carried on under the supervision — 
of T. j. O’Shaughnessy, supervisor of — 
personnel, Rock Island lines, Chicago, — 
Ill. ; 


To be eligible for entry in any oi 
these events, it is necessary that the _ 
applicant be an employee of the Rock — 
Island lines and have been in the sery-_ 
ice for six months or more on October 


10, 1924. 


Arrangements have been made 
through V. K. Brown, superintendent 
of recreation of the South Park Board — 
of Chicago, to hold the tournament in 
Calumet park, Chicago, which is pro- — 
vided with a $300,000 building and 
equipment in which the events will be — 
held in case the weather interferes. 7 
Judges for the events will be supplied 
by Superintendent Brown. Among the — 
events planned are the following: 


Baseball, tennis, bowling, soccer foot-_ 
ball, swimming, relay races, track and 
field events, tug-of-war, horse shoe™ 
pitching, checker contests, etc. The ~ 
swimming events will include the 100- — 
yard breast stroke, 100-yard free style, 
100-yard back stroke, distance plunge, — 
300-yard swim, free style. The track — 
and field events will include 100-yard — 
dash, 220-yard dash, one-half mile run, — 
one imile run, running high jump and 
running broad jump. = 

In the musical events, there will be © 
a contest between the best brass bands — 
of each district and between the best — 
orchestras of each district. The bands _ 
will play during the tournament. In the 
evening a dance will be given in the — 
assembly hall of the Calumet park field — 
house, where the musical units will be © 
judged. 4 

In the case of events where teams or 
groups are contesting, silver cups will © 
be awarded as prizes to the winners. — 
A supremacy banner will be given the — 
district accredited with the highest © 
score in the tournament. The cups and 
supremacy banner will remain in pos- — 
session of the winners until the 1925 
tournament, when they will be con-_ 
tested for again. Winning of the cup — 
or the supremacy banner for three suc- — 
cessive years, will entitle the teams or 
groups winning same to retain it per- 
manently. f 

In addition to the supremacy banner, — 
a division banner also will be awarded — 
to the division whose representatives — 
score the highest number of points in 
the tournament. The division banner, — 
however, will remain in permanent 
possession of the division winning it 
each year. 

Gold, silver and bronze medals will 
be awarded to successful contestants J 
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the individual events. 

The October 11 tournament to be 
held in Chicago will be the biggest 
event of its kind ever held on the Rock 
Island lines. It will be an annual event, — 
held each year incident to the ob- 
servance of the Rock Island anniver-_ 
sary. The slogan, “Train For th 
Game” has been adopted for the tourna 
ment. 


i 
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Construction Hurried on Mexican Rail- 
way Connection. 


What is regarded as one of the great- 
est engineering feats of recent years, 
the connection of the Southern Pacific 
lines in Mexico with the Mexican Na- 
tional Rys., will be completed early in 
1926. When the connection through 
Guadalajara is completed, it will mean 
that a passenger may travel from 
Seattle to Mexico City in the same 
sleeper, a distance of 3480 mules. 


Campaign Greatly Reduces 
Loss and Damage Claims. 


Express 


The American Railway Express Co. 
has established a new record in its 
campaign, conducted in conjunction 
with the railways of the country, to pre- 
vent loss and damage in transit to ex- 
press shipments. During June, only 
2.26 shipments in every thousand be- 
came involved in claims, or a perform- 
ance of 99.8 per cent, the highest per- 
centage ever attained. This represents 
an improvement of 25 per cent as com- 
pared with the month of June last year. 


Each Canadian National Official Gives 
Up One Day’s Pay. 


As a measure to assist in keeping 
down the operating expenses of the 
Canadian National Rys. during that 
portion of the year when business is 
dull, all officers of the Canadian Na- 
tional Rys. above the rank of chief 
clerk have agreed to turn one day's 
pay back to the railway. Also, many 
shop employees have agreed to work 
only three weeks in each month during 
the same period, so that no reduction 
in staff will be necessary. 


Record Panama Canal Traffic for Past 
Fiscal Year. 


During the past fiscal year, the 
Panama canal established a new high 
record for traffic, there being a total 
of 5,648 ocean going vessels making the 
transit through the canal. ‘Tolls col- 


lected on commercial vessels amounted 


to $24,291,492, an average of $2,024,- 
291 per month. The commercial ves- 
sels carried cargo to the amount of 26,- 
994,710 long tons. This, plus the cargo 
of 418 government vessels with 224,- 
218 tons, made the total cargo through 
the canal for the year 27,218,928 tons. 


Canadian Railways Decline to Pay 
U. S. Rates to Trainmen. 


The Canadian National Rys. and the 
Canadian Pacific Ry. have notified the 
brotherhood of conductors and train- 
men that they have decided to refuse 
to pay the rates which have been made 
effective on roads of similar character 
in the United States. This is the cul- 
Mination of almost a year of negotia- 
tions. ‘Lhe original demand of the 
brotherhood was for a reimbursement 
of the reduction of 12 per-cent, made 
some time ago and the railways con- 
ceded five per cent, whereupon the 
brotherhood again revised their request 


and entered upon extensive negotia- 
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tions, which have resulted in this de- 
cision. 


Reading Preferred Stockholders Are 
Ordered to Discontinue Suit. 


The federal district court at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has held that the pre- 
ferred stockholders of the Reading Co., 
are not entitled to receive dividends of 
more than four per cent per annum. 
The court further ordered that the suit 
of ten preferred stockholders be dis- 
continued. This suit sought to have the 
court interpret their stock contracts as 
entitling them to equal dividends with 
the common stockholders. 


LaFollette and His Farm— 
The Railways and Their 
Property 


Had Senator LaFollette bought a 
farm 25 years ago and gradually im- 
proved it so that in 1907, it had cost 
him $13,000, and since that time he had 
further improved it by building a gar- 
age, silo and other buildings so that 
at the present time his total investment 
was $22,000, upon which investment the 
government had placed a valuation of 
$20,000, declaring the owner to be en- 
titled to a net income of 534 per cent 
on that valuation; and, notwithstanding 
his efficient and economical manage- 
ment, the senator had never been able 
to earn the 534 per cent to which he is 
entitled, and then the railroads were to 
insist that the valuation of his property 
is too high and that $7,000 of it should 
be wiped out, leaving the valuation 
upon which he might earn 534 per cent 
at $13,000, can there be any question 
a sto how the senator would feel about 
it? Could he not justifiably claim that 
a part of his property had been con- 
fiscated? 

This question was asked by George 
G. Boardman, secretary of the western 
railways’ committee on public relations, 
in speaking before the presidents’ con- 
ference committee, federal valuation of 
railroads, at their meeting in the Cong- 
ress hotel, Chicago, on July 24. Mr. 
Boardman contended that this situation 
would be parallel to that which now 
confronts the railways, for, by the ad- 
dition of six ciphers to the above 
figures, they will represent the railway 
valuation situation today. If it is fair 
for the radical politicians, of the La- 
Follette stripe, to thus confiscate the 
property of almost two million owners 
of railway stocks and bonds, why is it 
not fair for the railways to demand the 


confiscation of Senator LaFollette’s 
farm? 

The investment in American rail- 
roads, which was $13,000,000,000 in 


1907, has increased to over $22,000,- 
000,000 at this time, but the Interstate 
Commerce. Commission has placed a 
valuation upon them of about $20 000.- 
000,000. But even this does not satisfy 
Senator LaFollette and his associates, 
who are now seekking to reduce this 


valuation to $13,000,000,000. 
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Locomotive Exports Almost Doubled 
During May. 


During the month of May, locomo- 
tive exports amounted to 21 engines, 
valued at $278,014, as compared with 11 
engines, valued at $151,911 for the same 
month of the preceding year. For 
eleven inonths of the fiscal year ending 
with May, exports amounted to 248 
locomotives, valued at $3,641,610, as 
against 255 locdmotives, valued at $4,- 
948,112, for the same period of the 
previous year. Canada received the 
largest number of locomotives, with 


five, valued at $52,765. 


Germany Cuts Freight Rates Because 
of Business Depression. 


As a result of the continued business 
depression in the Saar district, freight 
rates on German railways have been 
reduced both for long and short hauls, 
in an effort to lessen the disparity be- 
tween the cost of production in the 
Saar district and the market prices of 
the world. Business men of the Saar, 
however, are of the opinion that the de- 
pression will continue in that district, 
despite these reduced freight rates and 
the four per cent reduction in coal 
prices, allowed by the French govern- 
ment. 


O-W RR & NCo. Dispatchers Given 
Pay Increase By Labor Board. 


Dispatchers on the Oregon-Washing- 
ton R. R. & Navigation Co. have been 
awarded an increase in wages, effective 
August i, 1924, by the United States 
railroad labor board. The following 
monthly rates will be made effective: 
chief dispatchers, $325; assistant chief 
dispatchers and night chief dispatchers, 
$300; trick dispatchers, $260. This 
means an increase of approximately $25 
per month to all classes of dispatchers. 
At the same time, the dispatchers were 
granted a six-day week. A number of 
rules covering improved working con- 
ditions were adopted. 


I. C. C. Urges Coal Purchases to Avoid 
Car Shortage. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in a statement just issued calls at- 
tention to the fact that if shipments of 
bituminous coal for winter consump- 
tion are deferred for any considerable 
length of time the railroads will be 
called upon to handle a very large 
quantity of coal during the peak freight 
movement in the fall. The statement 
says: 

“The aggregate of bituminous coal 
shipped via lake to the northwest dur- 
ing the 1924 season of lake navigation 
to June 30, plus bituminous coal stocks 
at the head of the lakes April 1 of this 
year, is 12 per cent less than the corres- 
ponding figure for 1923, and 16 per cent 
less than the corresponding total for 
1921, although larger than in 1920 and 
1922. However, during the fall months 
of 1920 and 1922 there were severe car 
shortages, and in the latter year a 
roainers’ strike. The coal stocks on 
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docks at Duluth, Superior, Ashland, and 
Washburn, June 15, 1924, aggregated 
3,125,663 tons as compared with 2,179,- 
999 tons on June 15, 1923, or an increase 
of 944,664 tons, thereby indicating that 
considerably less coal has been dis- 
tributed from the head of the lakes than 
at this period last year. Roads in the 
northwest will soon be taxed to their 
utmost with the heavy demand on 
transportation in the fall months, dur- 
ing which period we will undoubtedly 
have a very heavy movement of agri- 
cultural products. It is therefore 
urgently suggested to the people of the 
northwest that they purchase their coal 
early. The necessity for increasing coal 
production prior to the peak movement 
would seem apparent if we are to avoid 
transportation shortages.” 


ICC Examiner Opposes Reduction in 
Transcontinental Rates. 


In a tentative report submitted this 
week, Examiner Pattison, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, recom- 
mends that the commission deny the 
application oi certain western trans- 
continental railways for authority to es- 
tablish reduced commodity rates from 
certain defined eastern territories to 
Pacific coast terminals. The examiner 
maintains that the benefits accruing to 
the railways would be entirely dispro- 
portionate to the losses suffered by the 
water lines, and that the diversion of a 
large tonnage from the water lines 
would have only a small effect on rail- 
way revenues, whereas it might very 
seriously affect the water lines. 


Railway Wages Higher Than Those of 
Other Industries. 


The National Industrial Conference 
Board, in reviewing the trend of 
wages, hours and employment of rail- 
way labor, since 1914, states that rail- 
way wages continue to lead those of 
other industries. During the first 
quarter of 1924, the average hourly 
earnings of all railway workers were 60 
cents, which is 136 per cent greater 
than the average hourly earnings in 
1914. The purchasing power of the 
weekly earnings of railway employees 
during the first quarter of 1924 was 30 
per cent greater than in 1914. ‘The 
above figures are based on the average 
number of employees on those railways 
whose annual revenues total more than 
a million dollars. In 1914, the average 
hourly earnings of railway men, com- 
pared with manufacturing industry em- 
ployees were practically the same, but, 
by 1920, the railway men had forged 
far ahead and they have continued on 
that basis since. 


Wheeling & Lake Erie Passenger Train 
Falls Through Burning Bridge. 


Wheeling & Lake Erie passenger 
train No. 7, enroute from Zanesville, 
Ohio, to Cleveland, Ohio, was wrecked 
a half mile north of Beach City, Chio, 
when it fell through a burning bridge 
over Sugar Creek. The engineer was 
killed and the conductor and fireman, 
together with a dozen passengers were 
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injured, none of them seriously, how- 
ever. The engine, baggage car, smoker 
and a day coach fell into the creek when 
the bridge collapsed and were destroyed 
by fire. It is claimed that the engineer 
did not see that the bridge was afire un- 
til too late to stop his train. 


Careless Motorist Liable in 
Railroad Crashes, Jury 
Decides 


Railway men throughout the country 
regard a recent verdict won by a loco- 
motive engineer’s widow in the Ohio 
courts against a truck owner as an im- 
portant precedent covering the liability 
of those owning motor vehicles for the 
death or injury of railway employees 
and passengers on trains arising from 
crossing collisions. 


The verdict was won by Mrs. Moily 
Egle, widow of John Egle, a New York 
Central engineer, who while in charge 
of a northbound passenger train on the 
Toledo division of the road, was kiiled 
at the Dixie highway crossing, at Rock- 
wood, Mich., in a collision with a tnree- 
ton truck and five-ton trailer containing 
drums and barrels filled with turpen- 
tine, on August 22, 1922. 

The truck was owned by William J. 
Leidner and Charles O. Anderson, and 
Mrs. Egle brought suit against Ander- 
son to recover damages for her hus- 
band’s death, Leldner having been killed 
in the accident. The case was tried in 
the court of common pleas, at Toledo, 
Ohio, and the verdict of the jury 
awarded Mrs. Egle $5,000 damages on 
June 26. 


With the menace to life to all those 
who use the railroad, whether as worker 
or passenger, constantly rising because 
of the ever increasing number of grade- 
crossing collisions between automo- 
biles of all classes and railroad trains, 
the executive officers of the carriers 
hold that the damage suit won by this 
engineer's widow will serve to warn 
drivers and owners of these vehicles 
that they must expect to pay the full 
penalties provided by law for careless- 
ness or negligence which causes fatal 
and serious accidents. The decision, 
they also believe, will tend to enlighten 
the public not only of the danger they 
face in such accidents but also where 
the blame and recourse for damages for 
this character of accident must be 
sought in the future. 

According to the testimony in this 
case given in court, the truck and 
trailer which were hauling the turpen- 
tine from Detroit to Toledo in compe- 
tition with railway companies were in 
the nature of public carriers, and there- 
fore the truckmen were held to be 
liable for damages the same as any cor- 
poration cr persons engaged in similar 
enterprises. 

Witnesses at the trial testified that 
the Dixie highway, where the collision 
took place, afforded a clear view to the 
truck driver of the approaching train. 

Further testimony revealed that Leid- 
ner, the driver of the truck and trailer, 
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did not take reasonable precautions for 
the safety of either himself, the truck 
or the train before reaching the track. 
This was proven by the testimony of 
another driver of an automobile who 
signaled to stay back. The truck driver, 
later to lose his life, answered the salute 
but did not obey the warning. 


The resulting collision set fire to the 
turpentine and caused an explosion of 
some of tae drums and barrels. Flames 
from the burning liquid enveloped the 
locomotive and the debris of the truck 
and trailer, causing the death of Engi- 
neer Egle, Fireman Webb and the 
driver, Leidner. 


The turpentine flames also spread 
along the passenger coaches, but luckily 
the windows of the cars were down as 
the result of rain, thereby saving many 
passengers from being burned. 


The family of Fireman Webb has 
also instituted a suit to recover dam- 
ages from the surviving partner, Ander- 
son, as has also the New York Central 
R. R. to recover for property damages. 


Decrease Shown in Canadian Car Load- 
ings Week of July 19. 


Car loadings in Canada for the week 
ended July 19 were less than that of 
the previous week by 1,928 cars. Grain 
loading in the western division fell off 
884 cars but showed little change in the 
east. Coal loading in the Eastern Di- 
vision was down 251 cars, pulpwood 
121 cars, pulp and paper 166 cars and 
merchandise 758 cars, the total decline 
in the east being 1,119 cars and in the 
west 809 cars. Compared with the cor- 
responding week last year car load- 
ings were heavier by 709 cars. 


Trial Air Mail Service Between Nash- 
ville and Chicago. 


A DeHaviland army biplane, carry- 
ing several hundred pieces of mail, ar- 
rived in Chicago, from Nashville, Tenn., 
on July 29, after a three and one-half 
hour flight between the two cities, or 
nine hours and 25 minutes faster than 
railway service. The trip was arranged 
by a group of Nashville bankers, who 
wished to demonstrate the feasibility 
of such service, which would save them 
a day in making bank clearings. Fed- 
eral officials express themselves as op- 
timistic as to the prospects for a regu- 
lar Nashville-Chicago air-mail service. 


Refrigerator Car Building in the 
Wyoming Shops of the Pere Mar- 
quette Ry. 


In an article published in the Rail- 
way Review, June 21, 1924, entitled 
“Car Building Program in a Railroad 
Shop,” the construction of three hun- 
dred refrigerator cars in the new Wyo- 
ming Shops of the Pere Marquette 
Ry., was described. In discussing the 
methods, for fabricating and sub-as- 
sembling the various car parts, the 
car roof was erroneously referred to 
as the outside metal type roof. The 
cars are equipped with Hutchins Dry 
Lading All-Steel roofs, as clearly shown 
in the illustrations accompanying this 
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article, and which was correctly stated 
in an article in the Railway Review, 
February 16, 1924, giving a short de- 
scription of these cars. 


Death Penalty Paid by Six Hundred on 
Railway Crossings. 


Because they attempted to beat the 
train, or because of any number of the 
other suicidal reasons which obsess 
many people in crossing railways at 
grade, 600 persons paid the death 
penalty, during the first four months 
of 1924, according to the bureau of sta- 
tistics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commision. During the same period, 
1,485 persons were injured at crossings. 


Clerks to Appeal to Supreme Court in 
Pennsylvania Litigation. 


Grand President E. H. Fitzgerald, of 
the brotherhood of clerks, has an- 
nounced that the brotherhood will file 
an appeal with the United States su- 
preme court, from the decision handed 
down by the circuit court of appeals in 
Philadelphia, in the case of the brother- 
hood’s petition to enjoin the Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. from recognizing or trans- 
acting business with the so-called 
“company union.” Henry T. Hunt, 
former member of the railroad labor 
board and ex-mayor of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
now counsel for the brotherhood, has 
been instructed to file the appeal. 


War-Time Operation Accounts Settled 
With Eight Railways. 


The railroad administration has set- 
tled its accounts with eight railways, 
and will collect $10,205,000 from six of 
them, disbursing $850,000 to the other 
two. The roads indebted to the gov- 
ernment are: Chesapeake & Ohio, $7,- 
000,000; Texas & Pacific, $1,400,000; 
Chartiers Southern, $1,200,000; Hock- 
ing Valley, $700,000; Waterloo Cedar 
Falls & Northern, $500,000; Atlanta 
Terminal Co., $5,000. The roads to 
which the government is indebted are: 
Lake Erie & Western, $700,000 and To- 
ledo St. Louis & Western, $15,000. 


Commission Requests Cooperation in 
Fruit Movement This Fall. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in a statement just issued says that 
there probably will be a very heavy de- 
mand for refrigerator cars for the 
movement of perishable products over 
the entire country during the months 
of August, September, and October, 
1924. In the interest of adequate serv- 
ice to all, the commission directs at- 
tention of all shipping and receiving 
interests and the railroads to the im- 
portance of observing the following 
general principles with respect to the 
use of refrigerator cars: 


(1) Shippers to avoid, so far as prac- 
ticable, consigning to a market 
overcrowded with perishable 
products. 


(2) Receivers adopt every possible 
means of unloading refrigerator 
cars promptly on arrival, by plac 
ing contents in storage if impos- 
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sible to otherwise dispose of. 
The misuse of refrigerator equip- 
ment by consignees for storage 
purposes awaiting sale also con- 
tributes in some measure to con- 
gestion and slow movement. 


(3) The carriers are asked to re- 
double their efforts to avoid de- 
lay in either the movement of the 
loaded or empty car, although we 
have every assurance from the 
railroads, and this is confirmed 
by information coming to the 


commission from other sources, ° 


that they are putting forth 
extraordinary efforts to meet the 
general situation. 


(4) If shippers, receivers, and car- 
riers will cooperate with each 
other, through the medium of the 
regional advisory boards or 
through such other agency as 
may be deemed advisable, much 
good can be accomplished and 
the shortage in refrigerator cars 
which continually confronts us 
during periods of peak demand 
will, to say the least, be mini- 
mized, if not entirely eliminated. 


Reports which came to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission from the serv- 
ice agents of the bureau of service and 
from other sources during the period 
of peak demand of last year indicated 
that a very large number of refrigera- 
tor cars were delayed in unloading 
throughout the entire country. This 
condition if continued during the com 
ing season is likely to result in serious 
shortages of refrigerator cars. 


Fublic Relations Committee Opens In- 


formation Office. 


Robert S. Binkerd, vice-chairman of 
the committee on public relations of the 
eastern railroads, authorizes the follow 
ing statement: 

The railroads of this country are out 
of politics and intend to stay out.. But 
since questions vital to their welfare, 
and equally vital to the welfare of the 
American people, are bound to be dis- 
cussed in the coming presidential and 
congressional campaigns, the commit- 
tee on public relations of the eastern 
railroads has opened an information of- 
fice. ‘To the best of its ability the com- 
mittee will try to answer any ques- 
tion concerning the railroad situation, 
or to supply any data or information 
that may be desired by any voter, by 
an organization, or by any candidate 
for public office. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the Information Office, 
Committee on Public Relations, of the 
Fastern Railroads, Room 336, 143 
Liberty Street, New York City. 


Sand House Column 


On, ParanpisE! 

We want to go to South Africa! We 
want to go to South Africa, we do. The 
reason being that we have scen, in the 
South African Railways and Harbours 
magazine, an advertisement showing 
what is served in the station buffets, 
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in the form of liquid refreshments. It 
reminds us of the lists that used to be 
on the back of menu cards in dining 
cars in this country. 

* Ok Ox 


GENTLE RUSSIA 


In Russia, so they say, the govern- 
nent 1s by workers and for workers. 
Excellent, a Utopia at last! But wait, 
perhaps the bed of roses for those who 
work with their hands has a thorn or 
two. It appears that, on the railways 
in the Transcaucasia district there have 
been a number of wrecks recently. This 
condition is general throughout Russia, 
but it was particularly noticeable in that 
section. Some serious wrecks occurred 
and, as a result, a council of commissars 
found engineers Gavrilov, Voyevodia 
and Sharyshev guilty of fast running, 
which resulted in wrecks. Assistant 
station master Savitsky was found to 
be jointly responsible. We don’t know 
if the engineers had grievers represent- 
ing them at the trial, but they have 
grievers now, for each one of them was 
placed with his back to a wall and shot. 
The assistant station master got. off 
with only eight years’ imprisonment. 


* KO 


In passing, we wish to remark that 
they are using castor oil as a lubricant 
on the Chinese Eastern railway. If 
they used up the entire world’s supply 
of that delightful drink, we wouldn't 
care. 

* OK Ok 


ANOTHER NATURE STORY 


A newspaper report comes to us from 
Edinburg, Texas, which further 
strengthens baggagemen’s claims to 
being the most truthful race on earth. 
It appears that, while a baggage car 
was standing on a sidetrack at that 
point, a swarm of bees invaded the car 
and found a home on the ceiling. ‘They 
now make a daily trip between Edin- 
burg and San Juan. The baggageman, 
a close observer, states that as soon as 
the whistle toots on the locomotive, the 
bees know it is time to start and swarni 
back to the car. Ck 


| | Patents onRailway Devices 


Issued by the United States Patent Of- 

fice July 22, 1924. 

Low-Water Safety Telltale, 1,502,590— 
George A. Sager, Albany, N. Y. 

Rail Brace, 1,502,581—John G. Mueller, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Smoke Consumer,  1,502,585—William 
Petersen and Charles D. Miller, Chi- 
cago, Ill, assignors of one-fourth to 
Emil Anderson and one-fourth to 
mil Johnson, both of Chicago, Ill. 

Apparatus for Handling Railway Ties, 
1,502,568—Robert S. Hurley, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Combined Steam and _ Internal-Com- 
bustion Locomotive, 1,502,546—Jacob 
Buchli, Baden, Switzerland. 

Air-Brake Apparatus, 1502-5221 
Spencer G. Neal, New York, N: Y., 
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assignor to Automatic Straight Air ~ 


Brake Company, Wilmington, Del. 

Piston-Rod Packing, 1,502,524—Joseph 
W. Price, Jr., Philadelphia, a. 

Air-Brake Apparatus, 1,502,519—Spen- 
cer G. Neal, New York, N. Y., as- 
signor to Automatic Straight Air 
Brake Company Wilmington, Del. 

Air-Brake Apparatus, 1,502,520—Spen- 
cer G. Neal, New York, N. Y., as- 
signor to Automatic Straight Air 
Brake Company, Wilmington, Del. 

Angle-Cock Holder, 1,502,472—Louis A. 
Hoerr, St. Louis, Mo., assignor to 
Railway Devices Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Brake-Shce Key, 1,502,459—Sterling H. 
Campbell, St. Louis, Mo. 

Car Ventilator, 1,502,412—Charles H. 
Turner, Worcester, Mass., assignor to 
Osgood Bradley Car Company, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Signal System for Railway Cars, i,502,- 
419—Avery E. Blaylock, Little Rock, 
Ark. 

Dump Car,  1,502,302—Henry 
Flowers, Findlay, Ohio. 

Locomotive Drifting Valve, 1,502,283— 
Eugene B. Whelan, Omaha, Neb. 

Sectional Grate Bar, 1,502,284—James S. 
Wilson, Scranton, Pa. : 

Railway-Car Truck, 1,502,241—Henry 
Ford, Dearborn, Mich. 

Locomotive Power Plant, 1,502,240— 
Henry Ford, Dearborn, Mich. 


Fluid-Pressure Braking Apparatus, 1,- 


Fort 


502,211—Edward Cecil Poultney, 

Llandudno, Wales. 
Pressure-Reducing Valve, 1,502,212— 

Walter W. Robinson, Beloit, Wis., 


assignor of one-half to Benjamin F. 
Lyons, Beloit, Wis. 

Car Coupler, 1,502,146—Onesime H. Le 
Compte, St. Louis, Mo., assignor to 
Le Compte Standard Automatic 
Drawbar and Connector Company, 
Denver, Colo. 

Axle Pulley for Car Lighting, 1,502,080 
—Don C. Wilson, East Orange, N. J. 

Boiler Plug, 1,502,038—Frederick, E. 
Key, St. Louis, Mo., assignor to Key 
Boiler Equipment Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Side Bearing, 1,502,002—John F. O’Con- 
nor, Chicago, IIl.. assignor. by mesne 
assignments, to W. H. Miner, Inc. 

Strut for Railway Brake Beams, 1,501,- 
899—Seth A. Crone, East Orange, 
NAS 


Railway Supply Trade | 


The 


Quaker City Tank Line, 411 


Olive street, St. Louis, Mo., has been - 


organized and will operate a tank line 
and lease tank cars. 
ce 


The Link-Belt Co., Chicago, IIll., has 
reorganized its administrative depart- 
ment. An executive committee of four 
members has been created, including 
Charles Piez and Thomas B. Marston 
of Chicago, Alfred Kaufman of-Indian- 
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apolis, and S. B. Peck of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Piez, who has been president of 
the company for the past 18 years, has 
been elected chairman of the board. 
Alfred Kaufman has been appointed 
president, to succeed Mr Piez; S. D. 
Peck has been appointed senior vice- 
president, in charge of the eastern di- 
vision; A. C. Johnson has been appoint- 
ed second vice-president, in charge of 
the western division and H. J. Kiely 
has been appointed third vice-president, 
in charge of export and the New York 
district. 
* kK x 

For the quarter ended June 30, 1924, 
the Air Reduction Co., Inc., New York 
city, reports a net profit of $514,818 
after interest and depreciation, which 
is equivalent to $2.69 per share on 190,- 
871 no par shares of capital stock. 

+ eee 


For the first six months of 1924, the 
business of the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co. was satisfactory, and its 
earnings compared very favorably with 
those for the same period of the pre- 
vious year. Despite the fact that last 
year was a peak year from a railway 
equipment standpoint, it is expected 
that the earnings of this company for 
1924, will closely approximate those of 


1923. 
* Kee 


The American Locomotive Co.’s 
unfilled orders amount to $19,000,000 at 
present, as compared with $17,789,000 
on January 1, 1924. During the ordi- 
narily dull months of April, May and 
June, substantial orders were booked. 

x * x 


William L. Kelly, president, Kelly- 
Atkinson Construction Co., Chicago, 
Ill., died in Cincinnati, Ohio, recently, 
as a result of injuries sustained in an 
accident. Mr. Kelly was prominent in 
the construction of the Great Northern 
and Northen Pacific Rys. 

ee ay 


The General Electric ‘Co. has pur- 
chased a large stock interest in the 
Diado Electric Co., now known as the 
Great Consolidated Electric Power Co. 
of Japan. 

*k Ke * 

A special meeting of the stockholders 
of the McMyler Interstate Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been called by the board 
of directors, to ratify agreements en- 
tered into. covering the purchase of the 
Industrial Works of Bay City, Mich. 
It is planned to name the new com- 
pany the North American Equipment 
Co. The stockholders will also be 
asked to vote an increase in the com- 
mon stock of 220,000 shares of no par 


value. 
* ok x 


M. F. Bethan has been appointed 
service inspector in the eastern districts 
for the Whiting Corpn., Harvey, IIl., 
succeeding C. H. Erickson. 

KEE 


The Thermal Efficiency Co., Scarritt 
building, Kansas City, Mo., has been 
appointed district representative of 
the Conveyors Corpn. of America, 326 
West Madison street, Chicago, IIll., han- 


s ~« 
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dling the sale of American steam jet 
ash conveyors, American cast iron stor- 
age tanks, air-tight doors and other 
conveyor specialties in western Mis- 
souri and Kansas. 

x * Ox 

W. P. Lotz has been appointed man- 

ager of the New York office of Kear- 
ney & Trecker Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
succeeding B. W. Stone, resigned. 

x Ok Ox 


The will of the late B. G. Lamme, 
formerly chief engineer of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., pro- 
vides for two scholarships for the most 
capable students in electrical and me- 
chanical courses at the Ohio state uni- 
versity. Provision is also made in the 
will for a gold medal to be presented 
yearly to a technical instructor for un- 
usual accomplishment in technical 
training. 

x ok x 

H. C. Breidert has been appointed 
chief contracting engineer of the Fort 
Pitt Bridge Works, with headquarters 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Breidert was 
formerly contracting engineer for the 
same company in Chicago, [1i. 

x ok Ox 

The fabricating plant of the Lake- 
side Bridge & Iron Co., North Mil- 
waukee, Wis., is expected to be ready 
for occupancy on September 1. The 
present shop is being doubled, which 
will increase the monthly capacity from 
1,500 to 2,000 tons. 

* *K * 


Brinton Welser has been elected sec- 
retary of the Chain-Belt Co., Chicago, 
Ill. Mr. Welser was previously as- 
sistant secretary and assistant sales 
manager of the company. 

* * * 


The Watson Engineering Co., 15 
Park row, New York, N. Y., has been 
organized and will engage in engineer- 
ing services of all kinds. Associated 
with the new company are: W. J. Wat- 
son, president of Watson Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and consulting engineer of 
the Dock Terminal Engineering Co.; 
Charles D. Watson, formerly New York 
vice-president and eastern manager for 
Watson Co., and Stanley H. Chadwick, 
formerly with H. D. Best Co., New 
York. 

x x x 

The Parker Appliance Co., 2420 Su- 
perior viaduct, Cleveland, Ohio, manu- 
facturer of. tubing for all purposes, 
plans an expansion program, which will 
include a new plant and the purchase 
of additional equipment. 

ee. ee 


The Industrial Works, Bay City, 
Mich., has opened a new office at 455 
Monadnock building, San Francisco, 
Cal., in charge of J. M. McGuire, as 
district sales manager. 

em Pa 

The Morse Engineering Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., has been appointed exclu- 
sive territorial selling agent for the 
Ramsey Chain Co., of Albany, N. Y. 

* % x 

The Armstrong Cork & Insulation — 

Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has removed its 


? J (/ 
_ 
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Omaha, Neb., offices to 532 Peters 


Trust building. 
x * * 

The Pangborn Corpn., Hagerstown, 
Md., has removed its Cleveland, Ohio, 
office to 622 Penton building. 

en ee 

F. F. Elliott |has been appointed 
works manager of the Cleveland foun- 
dry of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg.-Co., succeeding Charles F. Knowl- 
ton, deceased. 

* OK Ok 

R. J. Young has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the Canadian Car 
& Foundry Co., with headquarters at 
Montreal, succeeding D R. Arnold. 

* Ok Ox 


D. M. Boothby has been appointed 
New York sales representative of the 
Leland-Gifford Co., Worcester, Mass. 


* K 


H. J. Swanson, formerly general sales 
manager of the Peerless Machine Co., 
Racine, Wis., has been appointed vice- 
president and treasurer of the Detroit 
Piston Pin & Mfg. Co. 

kk Ok 


The Ohio Steam Shovel Co., Lita, 


Ohio, has been incorporated by John 


E. Galvin and George S. Vail, for the 
manufacture of an improved typc of 
steam shovel. 


* * x 
Fred Albrecht has been appointed 
general sales manager and H. J. 


Breitenbach has been appointed as- 
sistant general manager of the Lodge 
& Shipley Machine Tool Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

ag ee, 

President Coleman of the Bucyrus 
Co., South Milwaukee, Wis., has just 
returned from a sales trip to Europe, 
where a number of orders were booked. 

Wie 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. has “purchased the concrete post 
manufacturing division of George Cut- 
ter & Co., South Bend, Ind., and has 
also acquired the similar plant of the 
Massey Concrete Products Co, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

* Ok Ok 

Lawrence Fitch, president of the 
Western Malleables Co., Beaver Dam, 
Wis., died on July 16. He had a wide 
acquaintance in the railway and supply 
trade. 

at 

The American Steel & Wire Co. is 
Planning a new building at Donora, 
Pa., to be two-stories, with basement, 


45 by 88 ft. 


Fg ie 


Pratt & Letchworth, 189 Tonawanda’ 


Street, Buffalo, N. M., manufacturers of 


locomotive castings, have let a con- 


tract for a two-story addition to their 
Plant, to cost $40,000. 


* Kk 


John H. Dunlap, secretary of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 
died in a New York city hospital on 
July 29, as the result of injuries re- 
ceived in a wreck on the Chicago Bur- 
lington & Quincy R. R., near Buda, IIL, 
on June 30. 


bs rr 


_ Rys. 
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Claiborne Pirtle, widely known en- 
gineer and manufacturer, and chairman 
of the board of the Electric Controller 
& Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio, died at 
his home in that city on July 25, due 
to heart disease. 


x RE 
The National Steel Car ox, Ltd of 
Hamilton, Ont., plans to close its 


plants on August 1 for an indefinite 
period, due to lack of orders. 


'{ Conventions and Meetings 


The annual convention of the Amerj- 
can Electric Railway Association will 
be held in Atlantic City, N. Jeeirom 
October 6 to 10th, inclusive. 

* kok 


The sixth annual convention of the 
American Society for Steel Treating 
will be held in Boston, September 22 to 
26, 1924. There will be mo:ning and 
afternoon sessions, the morning ses- 
sions will be held in the ball room of 
the Copley Plaza hotel and the after- 
noon sessions in the meeting room on 
the Commonwealth Pier. Of the many 
interesting papers which will be pre- 
sented the following are named: 

Oil as a Heating Medium—J. A. 
Doyle, W. S. Rockwell Co. 

Gas as a Factor in Improving Quality 
Standards and Lowering Production 
Costs of Heat Treated Steel—H. O. 
Loebell, Combustion Utilities Co. 

The Necessity of Co-operation Be- 
tween Producer and Consumer of 
Structural Steels—Walter Graham, 
Curtiss Bay Copper and Iron Works. 


A New Theory of Overstrain and 
Strength of Materials—H. P. Troendly 
and G. O. Pickwell, Wm. D. Gibson Co. 


Hot Treatment of Carbon Steel Cast- 
ings—A. E. White, University of 
Michigan. 

The Effect of Various Reductions in 
Forging Upon the Physical Properties 
of Steel—D. J McAdams, Jr., U. S. 
Naval Experimental Station, Annapolis. 

Influence of Texture on the Manu- 
facture and Treatment of D/fferent 
Steels, Especially on High Speed Steei 
—Dr. Franz Rapatz, Germany. 


4 


| en 
| New Roads and Projects | 


Alberta—The Canadian Pacific Ry. 
will begin work this month on the con- 
struction of a branch line through the 
Lethbridge northern irrigation district, 
for a distance of 25 miles. 


Arkansas.—The Missouri Pacific R. 
R. is reported to be planning the con- 
struction of a branch line from Venice 
to Crossett, Ark., a distance ‘of ten 
miles. 


California —The Los Angeles Flood 
Control District plans the construction 
of a ten mile railway from Azusa to 
the dam site in the San Gabriel river. 

Quebec.—The Canadian National 
plan the construction of a 12- 
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mile branch line from Fresniere to 
Renfret Junction. 


Florida—The Florida Western & 
Northern R. R. has filed an application 
requesting permission to construct a 
cut-off in Marion county, la., approxi- 
mately seven miles long, and a spur 
track in Polk county, Florida, approxi- 
mately three miles long. 


Indiana—The Owensboro Rockport 
& Chicago Ry. has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for per- 
mission to build, equip and operate a 
line of railway from Owensboro, Ky., 
to Elnora, Ind., a distance of 84 miles 
The line is to cross the Ohio river 
midway between Owensboro, Ky. and 
Rockport, Ind. 


Michigan.—The Calumet & Helca 
Consolidated Co., Houghton, Mich., has 
awarded contracts covering the con- 
struction of nine miles of new railway, 
to cost approximately $1,000,000. 


Oklahoma—The Chicago Rock Is- 
land & Pacific Ry. has asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to’ construct an extension from 
Billings to Owen, Okla., a distance 
of eight miles. 


Texas—James McMahon, of San An- 
tonio, Texas, and New York city, has 
purchased the Asherton & Gulf Ry., 
and intends to extend it 15 miles from 
Asherton to Carrizo Springs and later 
40 additional miles to Eagle Pass, 
Texas. 

It is reported that the Fort Worth & 
Denver City Ry. plans an 80-mile ex- 
tension from Childress to Plainview, 
Texas. 


Two subsidiaries of the Gulf Coast 
Lines have applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for permission 
to construct extensions to their lines. 
The St. Louis Brownsville & Mexico 
Ry. has asked permission to build a 
line from Lyford to Edinburg, Texas, 
a distance of 28 miles. The San Ben- 
ito & Rio Grande R. R. has asked per- 
mission to build a line from San Maria 
to Monte Christo, Texas, a distance 
of 30 miles. 


The chamber of commerce of San 
Antonio, together with a group of 
Texas capitalists, are planning to con- 
struct a railway from San Antonio to 
Port Isabel on the coast south of 
Brownsville, Texas, so as to give San 
Antonio a direct line to the lower Rio 
Grande valley. 

The Motley County Ry. is reported 
to be planning an extension of its line 
from Metador Junction, Texas, to Spur, 
Texas, a distance of 40 miles, and from 
Matador, Texas; to Memphis, Texas, a 
distance of 60 miles. 


Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe.—Fol- 
lowing is a statement of the revenue 
car loadings on this system for the 
week ending July 26, 1924, as compared 
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with the week ending July 28, 1923: 
1924 1923 
Grain & Grain Products.5,843 3,858 
Stocle oN eh anos eee 13357 1,680 
dal; 51.4, scene eon 979 850 
GOK Me Ace tcp tor one oes Stic As 
lum Der) ne eee ee 841 803 
Oi ee ae eee ee 3,804 4,805 
Ore S555. Se ore eee 1,406 1,201 
Merchandise L. C. L.....7,719 7,059 
Miscellaneotissesnseater ee 7,843] 7,865 
TOPRPAL waco exer 29,792 28,721 
Rec’d. from connection. .6,658 8,663 


Atlanta Birmingham & Atlantic.— 
This company reports a deficit, after 
taxes and charges, of $391,996, for the 
year ending December 31, 1923, as com- 
pared with a deficit of $693,070 in 1922. 


Atlantic City—This company has re- 
quested permission from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to issue $3,200,- 
000 of five per cent bonds, the pro- 
ceeds to be used to purchase 40 acres 
of land in Camden, N. J., upon which 
the terminals of this railway are lo- 
cated. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—This company 
has issued a statement of earnings and 
expenses, as follows: 


Month of June 


Total railway operating revenue...... 
Total railway operating expenses.... 


Net railway operating income........ 


Total railway operating revenue...... 
Total railway operating expenses.... 


Net revenue from railway operations 


Net railway operating income........ 


Bessemer & Lake Erie.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has placed 
a tentative valuation of $36.501,288 on 
this company and of $31,000,000 on its 
subsidiary, the Pittsburgh Bessemer & 
Lake Erie R. R., as of June 30, 1916. 


Boston & Albany.—This company 
has petitioned the supreme court to 
annul an order of the Massachusetts 
department of public utilities, of July 
1, authorizing a bond issue of $1,500,- 
000 by the Boston & Albany Ry. for 
permanent improvements. This order 
was given out at the request of the 
New York Central R. R., and the B. & 
A. claims that the department of pub- 
lic utilities has no right to compel it 
to issue bonds at the request of the 
leasing road, without the approval of 
the board of directors of the B. & A. 


Boston _& Maine—See ‘“Suncook 


Valley.” 

This company will close two of its 
branches to passenger traffic, com- 
mencing August 11, due to lack of pa- 
tronage, one from Lawrence Junction 
to South Lawrence, via Haggett and 
West Andover; the other between 
Wamesit and Wilmington Junction. 


Canadian National—This company 
has sold to a group consisting of Dil- 
lon Read & Co., National City Co., the 
Guaranty Co.. Lee, Higginson & Co., 
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White, Weld & Co., Harris Forbes & 
Co., and the Bankers Trust Co., $20,- 
000,000 three-year four per cent notes, 
guaranteed unconditionally as to prin- 
cipal and interest by the government of 
Canada. The railways have also sold 
to the same group $9,000,000 one to 
15-year serial 44%4 per cent equipment 
trust certificates. 

The statement of operating results 
for May and June issued by the Ca- 
nadian National Railways shows a de- 
crease of over $1,500,000 in gross earn- 
ings for the month of May, 1924, as 
compared with the same month in 
1923. A little improvement in business 
during June, however, resulted in con- 
siderably less decrease for that month 
under 1923, than shown for the month 
of May. The falling off in gross earn- 
ings is explained by the decline in 
freight traffic on lines in eastern Cana- 
da and in the United States. The fluc- 
tuation in freight traffic, however, has 
not been permitted to interfere with the 
program of maintaining and improving 
roadway and structures, and taking ad- 
vantage of favorable labor conditions 
as much as possible of the season’s 
work has been concentrated into these 
two months. The results for the six 
months ending June 30, as compared 


1924 1923 
Need eee $17,165,370 $22,515,545 
Pe En Medata nt 12,870,210 17,278,011 
> its CRAY 4,295,160 ZO 0O4: 
oo ee eee 3,142,666 4,004,590 

——First Six Months 

1924 1923 

Reig Pay 6 oo: $110,723,267 $129,797 389 
BA te ahs 2 88,244,057 99,513,427 
sat Ee 22,479,210 30,283,962 
ae 15,767,477 22,825,908 


with the corresponding period of 1923, 
show a decrease of approximately $1,- 
052,000 in gross earnings and a reduc- 
tion of $2,090,000 in operating expenses. 
Net earnings for the period were $2,- 
629,430 as compared with $1,591,357 ac- 
crued during the first half of last year, 
an increase of $1,038,073 or 65.23%. 
The gross earnings of the Canadian 
National Railways for the week ending 
July 21, 1924, were $4,451,237, being a 
decrease of $195,412, as compared with 
the corresponding week of 1923. The 
gross earnings of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways from January 1, to 
July 21, 1924, have been $128,314,908, 
being a decrease of $1,594,651, as com- 


pared with the corresponding period of 
1923. 


Canadian Pacific—In accordance 
with the plan adopted last year, this 
company will again offer scholarships 
at the university of Montreal for ap- 
pretices and minor sons of employees. 
A free scholarship covering four years’ 
tuition in chemical, civil, mining or 
electrical engineering in the polytechnic 
school of the university is offered, sub- 
jet to competitive examination and a 
similar free scholarship is awarded in 
the Montreal commercial college. 

This company has provided group in- 
surance to the amount of $50,000,000 for 
the protection of its 30,000 employees. 
This is the largest single policy ever 
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written in the northwest. Free insur- 
ance is provided up to $500 and addi- 
tional protection may be had by the 
employees at a premium rate of from 
75 to 80 cents per thousand dollars. 


Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
placed a tentative valuation of $36,595,- 
514 on the property and equipment of 
this company, as of June 30, 1917. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—This company 
has increased its maintenance of way 
gangs by the addition of 900 men, who 
will be engaged until the winter season 
in putting the roadbed between Hand- 
ley, W. Va., and Ashland, Ky., in the 
best possible condition. 

Chicago Great Western.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has 
placed a tentative valuation of $69,011,- 
616 on the property and equipment of 
this company, as of June 30, 1916. 


Chicago Great Western.—Following 
is a statement of operating stat’stics 
of this company for the month of June, 
1924: 


Operating ratio. wot hee ee 87.6 
Maintenance expenses, per cent 
of operating revenue........ 40.9 
Freight service: 
Gross tons per train, (excluding 
locomotive and tender)...... 1,622.4 
Loaded car miles, per cent of 
total op eet eee 64.0 
Net tons per loaded car......... 215 
Garimilesspetscatadaye eee 38.6 
Lbs. of coal per 1000 gross ton 
miles, (including locomotive 
and} tender) Sresese ort ee 138.7 
Passenger service: 
Cars=per “trains se eee 5.8 
Lbs. offtoal per car mile. seems 16.4 


‘Chicago Rock Island & Pacific.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to pledge and 
repledge froin time to time, until De- 
cember 31, 1926, all or any part of $7,- 
934,000 of first and refunding mortgage 
four per cent bonds, as collateral se- 
curity for any notes that the company 
may issue. 

The net railway operating income of 
the Rock Island lines for June, 1924, 
was $507,156 as compared with $852,814 
for June, 1923, and $76,363 for May, 
1924. Freight revenue of the Rock 
Island for June, 1924, was $6,943,818 as 
compared with $7,300,301 for June, 1923, 
and $6,833,398 for May, 1924. Passen- 
ger revenue for June, 1924, was $2,- 
263,921 as compared with $2,505,819 for 
June, 1923, and $2,045,488 for May, 
1924. Railway operating expenses for 
June, 1924, was $8,416,207, as compared 
with $9,020,475 for June, 1923, and $8,- 
642,919 for May, 1924. Taxes during 
June, 1924, show an increase of $92,259 
compared with the same month a year 
ago. 


Connecting.—See ‘Pennsylvania.” 


Delaware Lackawanna & Western.— 
company has paid to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission $45.304, repre- 
senting the final payment in its $7,169,- 
804 account under section 209 of the 
Transportation Act. 


* 
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This company established a record 
net operating income for the six months 
of 1924, of $7,281,000. This represents 
the highest earnings for a like period 
made since the separation of the rail- 
way and the coal company and is also 
greater than any railway earnings made 
under the old consolidated operations. 


Central R. R. of New Jersey.—This 
company has just issued its annual re- 
port covering the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1923. Foliowing is from the 
income account: 


Total railway operating revenue...... 
Total railway operating expenses...... 


Net revenue from railway operations 


Net railway operating income........ 


Gross income 
Total deductions 
Net income 


Gross operating revenues for the 
year aggregated $47,383,653.18, the 
jargest in the history of the property, 
and an increase of $7,895,181.71 or 15.95 
per cent, as compared with the previous 
year. There was an increase of $3,- 
156,965.33 in merchandise; $182,300.00 in 
bituminous coal; $4,178,629.71 in anthra- 
cite; $375,513.12 in passenger; and a net 
increase of $1,773.55 in other trans- 
portation revenue. Passengers carried 
increased 1,045,444; number of pas- 
sengers per train mile increased 2.67; 
passenger revenue per mile of road in- 
creased $375.02. There were nandled 
21,360,110 net tons of merchandise, an 
increase of 3,881,428 tons; 7,730,098 net 


_ tons of bituminous coal, an increase of 


966,418 tons, and 9,289,858 net tons of 
anthracite coal, an increase of 2,906,- 


* 500 tons, compared with the preceding 


year. The revenue per freight train 
mile was $12.44, an increase of $1.10, 
as compared with.the previous year; 
the number of tons per freight train 
miles (revenue freight) was 739.94, an 
increase over the preceding year “of 
108.74 tons. The number of tons per 
loaded car mile was 31.56, an increase 
of 2.73 tons; and the average distance 
each ton was carried was 68.25 miles, 
an increase of 1.89 miles, as compared 
with the previous year. 


Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul —This 
company has just issued it income 
statement for the month of June, also 
the first six months of this year, as 
follows: ; 

Month of June: 
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The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has dismissed the complaint of 
Peter Gunderson, who sought to re- 
quire the C. M. & St. P. to extend its 
line from Plate to Bijou Hills, S. D. 
In its opinion, the commission stated 
that such extension did not promise a 
fair return. 

Duluth & Iron Range.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has tenta- 
tively fixed the valuation of this com- 
pany at $28,583,609. 


Duluth Missabe & Northern. — The 


1923 1924 

a $57,383,653 $49,488,471 
“Sepa se 48,550,288 42,197,422 
ee? ae 8,833,364 7,291,049 
ee ee 4,583,235 3,375,153 
Mle teehee 6,734,494 5,900,545 
a ne 6,109,082 5,897,931 
ere ss. 625,411 2,613 


Interstate Commerce Commission has 
tentatively fixed the valuation of this 
company at $45,780,030. 

Chicago Burlington & Quincy.—Car 
loadings on this railway for the period 
from July 1 to July 21, were as follows: 


Year 


Crate lOZ4” «)..., Aa <a eee wee Pac 
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Great Northern—Tests are being 
conducted in this company’s shops cov- 
ering the pulverizing of lignite and re- 
sults are said to be promising. 

This company has requested the In- 
terstate Commerce Commsision for 
authority to issue $4,000,000 of 414 per 
cent equipment trust certificates, to be 
sold at not less than 95 per cent of 
par. They are to be secured by equip- 
ment valued at $6,050,000. 


Interstate Public Service.—This com- 
pany will install sleeping-car service 
on its electric line between Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.. and Louisville, Ky., about 
August 15, and two limited trains will 
be added between those points 


Account 1924 1923 Decrease 
Gross operating revenues ............ $12,158,494.55 $14,089,063.81 $1,930.589.26 
MeeNMreCtITer tAXCS: Wil. ke ik cee vas 1,440,520.89  1,774,935.61 334,414.72 
MOE MEIDO LAUT INCOME. o 5 osc ce cake ve ss Pt sa 55573. 131 ORlees  13/,425054 

Six months ended June 30th: 

Account 1924 1923 Decrease 
Gross operating revenues ............. $74,864,974.95 $83,677,152.25 $8.812,177.30 
ES SE er 6,316,278.95  9,542,602.51 3,226,323 55 
emopetating income .../0)..0. +...: 4,315,219.02  6,669,014.41 2,353,795.39 


This company has asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon its 28-mile branch 
between Babrock and Tomah, Wis. 


Long Island.—With the recent com- 
pletion of plans and awarding of con- 
tract for the construction of six stb- 
stations at Laurelton, Lynbrook, Free- 
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port, Wantagh, Amityville and Baby- 
lon, double-track electrification work 
on the Long Island R. R. between Ja- 
maica and Babylon is now being ac- 
tively prosecuted. The erection of the 
sub-stations will commence short'y and 
they are to be completed by January 
1, 1925. Equipment for these buildings 
has. been ordered and the manufacturers 
are at work turning out the same. It 
is expected that installation of this 
equipment will begin during the early 
part of October, 1924, and that all the 
necessary equipment will be received 
and installed in advance of May 1, 1925. 
Long ties for the support of third rail 
have been installed for most of the 
distance between Valley Stream and a 
point east of Rockville Centre. A large 
shipment of third rail has been received 
and distributed along the right-of-way 
from Valley Stream to Bellmore. For 
over two weeks a force has been en- 
gaged in laying this third rail, and 
the men are now in the vicinity of Lyn- 
brook. The majority of poles to hold 
the power transmission lines, have been 
received and distributed. Up to the 
present time approximately 20 per cent 


Loaded on System and Re- 
ceived from Connections 


Lines Lines 

East West ata 
See Sere 2,881 2,473 5,354 
Be So 3S 4,519 1,807 6,326 
Bo hots ie Bece 7,068 53215 12,283 
han Eee 7,384 4,132 11,516 
eae 3 eee 8,934 901 9,835 
nee ches ae 10,140 1,229 11,369 
Ope Se toy ae 17,646 6,662 24,308 
5h Bante 18,354 6,457 24,811 
Shs ae Se EAA Olas 11,894 44,162 
et 409 12,263 47,762 
tse 20h en 68,797 BRAAS 95,942 
Se OAs + 75,896 25,888 101,784 


of the poles have been erected,'a large 
derrick, running on the railroad tracks, 
being used for this purpose. 


Minneapolis St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has tentatively fixed the 
valuation of this company at $104,737,- 


607. 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas.—This com- 
pany has been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to issue 
$4,750,000 of six per cent gold notes, 
and to pledge as security therefor $6,- 
100,000 of prior lien bonds. 


Muscle Shoals Birmingham & Pensa- 
cola—This company operating 143 
miles of railway between Pensacola, 
Fla., and Kimbrough, Ala., has been 
ordered sold, following the foreclosure 
of a mortgage The date of the sale has 
not as yet been set by the court. 


Nashwille Chattanooga & St. Louis.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a tentative valuation cover- 
ing this road’s property and equipment, 
as of June 30, 1916, of $69,262,123. 


New York Chicago & St. Louis.— 
This company has filed with the cir- 
cuit clerk of Fayette county, at Van- 
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dalia, Ill., a mortgage covering all fu- 
ture bond issues of the road, for a 
term of 300 years. An unusual feature 
is that no amount is stipulated. The 
mortgage is payable March 1, 2224, to 
the Guaranty Trust Co., of New York. 


Norfolk & Western.—This company 
has filed a formal protest with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, con- 
tending that its properties have a value 
of not less than $320,654,723, as com- 
pared with the valuation of $237,392,000 
fixed by the commission. 


Northern Central—See ‘“Pennsyl- 


vyania.” 


Northern Pacific.—According to re- 
ports, this company will reopen its 
foundry at Brainerd, Minn., which has 
been closed for about two years. Brass 
casting is to start on August 1, and 
iron foundry operations will follow 
later. 


Oklahoma Union.—Grading on the 
new line of this railway, which is to 
extend from Kiefer to Okmulgee, Okla., 
has been completed from Kiefer to 
Mounds, according to an announcement 
made by the general manager. Track 
is being laid on the line and it is ex- 
pected to be in operation as far as 
Mounds within the next 30 days. 


Pennsylvania.—In order to expedite 
movements through the Pittsburgh 
gateway, the Pennsylvania R. R. will 
shortly undertake many improvements 
in the central region. Some of these 
improvements are: construction of two 
bridges and a 13-mile low-grade cut-off, 
between Canton and Bayard, Ohio, to 
cost $4,500,000; bridge at Steubenville, 
$1,700,000; bridge at New Brighton, 
Pa., $800,000; tracks to approach new 
bridge, $2,000,000. The proposed cut- 
off, in. connection with the line reloca- 
tion and grade cutting recently com- 
pleted at Summerville, will permit dou- 
ble the tonnage in trains between Can- 
ton and Pittsburgh that wis possible 
two years ago. 

Subsidiaries of this company have 
asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to issue a large 
number of securities. The Northern 
Central R. R. has asked permission to 
issue $8,300,000 in bonds; the Pitts- 
burgh Youngstown & Ashtabula R. R., 
$2,000,000, and the Connecting Ry., $1,- 
545,000. These securities will be de- 
livered to the Pennsylvania R. R., 
which has asked permission to sell the 
secunities in the open market to acquire 
new funds. 

The number of Pennsylvania R. R. 
stockholders increased 5,867 to 145,866, 
in June, 1924, as compared with June, 
1923. The average holding of shares 
is 68.46, a decrease of 2.86. Corpora- 
tion holders increased 30 to 1,179. For- 
eign holders increased 58 to 2,901 hold- 
ing 3.76 per cent of the total stock. 
Women stockholders increased 2,815 to 
70,798. Women are the holders of 32.77 
per cent of the Pennsylvania stock. 

The treasurer of the Pennsylvania R. 
R. announces that he is prepared to 
exchange definite bonds for the tem- 
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porary certificates of the recently is- 
sued PB&W five per cent securities and 
the PY&A five per cent certificates. 

Peoria & Pekin Union.—This com- 
pany has sold, subject to the approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, to a syndicate consisting of Tay- 
lor, Ewart & Co., Continental & Com- 
mercial Trust & Savings Bank, and 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., an issue of $3,- 
200,000 of first mortgage 5% per cent 
gold bonds, series A. 


Peoria Terminal.—This company has 
asked the Ililnois commerce commis- 
sion for permission to discontinue the 
operation of passenger trains between 
Peoria and Pekin, Ill, claiming that 
motor buses have taken all the busi- 
ness. This road is owned jointly by 
the Chicago & Alton and the Chicago 
Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 


Pittsburgh Cincinnati Chicayvo & St. 
Louis.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has placed a tentative valuation 
of $184,131,934 on the property and 
equipment of this company and its sub- 
sidiaries, as of June 30, 1916. 


Pittsburgh Youngstown & Ashtabula. 
—See ‘Pennsylvania.” 


St. Louis Iron Mountain & Southern. 
—This company has sold, subject to 
the approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, to Dillon Read & 
Co., and Hemphill Noyes & Co., $5,000,- 
000 of four per cent gold bonds. 


Southern.—This company has estab- 
lished a new fast freight schedule, 
which cuts a full day from the time re- 
quired to move peaches from Georgia 
orchards to the New York and other 
eastern markets. A special train leaves 
Atlanta, Ga., at 12:01 a. m.; arrives at 
Potomac Yards; Va., vat 11:00 p. m., 
the same day, in time to make connec- 
tions with the fast perishable trains 


_out of Washington on the northern rail- 


ways. 


Suncook Valley—The Boston & 
Maine R. R. has cancelled its lease of 
this line, which is 17% miles long and 
the lease will terminate on September 
15. The directors of the Suncook 
Valley R. R. have decided to operate 
the road as an independent line. 


Union Pacific.—In speaking of the 
prospects for this year, President Carl 
R. Gray of this company states: 

“Traffic originating on system rails 
is heavier than last year and this will 
be particularly true throughout the 
summer in territory east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Westbound traffic is not 
holding up as well as anticipated. It 
is my judgment now that we will have 
somewhat less gross revenues through- 
out the summer than _last year. ‘Condi- 
tions in the west are fundamentaily 
better than they were last year and 
a good deal of the lessened traffic is 
due to a state of mind more than any- 
thing else. The department of agri- 
culture’s estimate of spring wheat con- 
dition had been 57 per cent of normal, 
but subsequent reports of our com- 
pany showed crops had benefited so 
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that from 65 per cent to 70 per cent 
of normal could be expected. Utah, 
Idaho and Oregon were also helped 
by rain, and reports from Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Colorado continue favorable, 
though there has been some loss in 
corn on account of the cold. Oranges 
and lemons are doing better and we 
expect to move as many as last season, 
which was one of our best. Grape 
growers have prepared a record crop, 
having increased acreage 15 per cent, 
and they feel sure of the greatest 
movement ever coming out of the Pa- 
cific coast country.” 


Union Refrigerator Transit — This 
company has sold to Lee, Higginson 
& Co., a new issue of $1,494,000 series 
C and D equipment trust five per cent 
serial gold certificates, $500,000 series C, 
dated June 1. 1924, and $994,000 series 
D, dated August 1, 1924. 


| Foreign Railways 


Brazil.—A_ railroad approximately 18 
miles in length will be constructed in 
the southern coastal belt of Pernam- 
buco. A concession has been granted 
and it is reported that work will be 
commenced at any early date. 


Germany.—Railway officials announce 
that they have arranged with France 
for a resumption, July 21, of the run- 
ning of through sleepers between Paris, 
Cologne, Berlin, Warsaw, and Riga. 
The sleeping car service was inter- 
rupted when the Ruhr was occupied 
by the inter-allied forces. 


Japan.—The Imperial government 
railways of Japan made a profit of $87,- 
600,000 during the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1924. This was disclosed 
by official returns recently published. 


Latvia.—It is planned to expend ap- 
proximately $20,000,000 on railway ex- 
tensions in Latvia during the next five 
years. 
of locomotives, a change of gauge on 
the Riga-Libau Railway from normal to 
Russian gauge, and the purchase of 
100 new passenger cars, 500 freight 
cars, and 15 freight locomotives. 


Morocco.—It is intended to electrify 
the normal gauge railway which is grad- 
ually replacing the old 60 cm. gauge 
line laid down by French army engi- 
neers. A power station capable of 
furnishing 18,000 kilowatts is being built 
at Casablanca, and it is hoped that it 
will be working by the end of the year. 
The current will be of 60,000 volts; the 
railway company will transform this 
into a continuous current of 3,000 volts. 


Siam.—The Siamese State Railways 
enjoyed success during the year end- 
ing March 31, 1923, according to con- 
sular report. In spite of the fact that 
considerable sums were devoted to im- 
provements, the railways show a satis- 
factory return. Siam had 1,485 miles of 
railway at the end of March, 1923, the 
principal lines being the northern line 
joining Bangkok and Chiengmai, and a 


. 
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The scheme involves the repair ~ 


a. 
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branch to Korat, and the southern line 
from Bangkok to Petchaburi and Sunget 
Golok in the extreme south, with a 
branch line from the Haad Yai junction 
to Padang Besar on the southern bor- 
der. A new line authorized by royal 
proclamation isan etxension of 193 
miles to connect Korat on the northern 
line with Ubil Rajdhami, a town on the 
eastern border. This will open a large 
territory heretofore accessible only by 
highway. About 125 miles of other 
new construction is under way. The 


total capital cost of all the lines is 


$61,631,230, the average cost per mile 
of open line being $41,503. 


Spain—Railway earnings in Spain 
continue in excess of last year’s, but 
the Spanish transportation system is 
badly in need of reorganization. The 
government commission, composed of 
railroad officials, industrialists and ag- 
riculturists have prepared a complete 
report for use in the reorganization of 
railway finances, and the government is 
disposed to accept this report. New 
increases in passenger and freight rates 
are expected. The government has ap- 
proved the construction of a line from 
Santander, on the bay of Biscay, to 
Valencia, on the central Mediterranean 
coast, to cost 350,000,000 pesetas. Only 
Spanish companies are eligible to sub- 
mit first bids for construction of the 
line. i 


Urucuay.—The national administra- 
tive council of Uruguay has definitely 
approved the proposal for the elec- 
trification of the Northern Tramway 
Co. In order to provide funds, the 
executive is authorized to issue and 
sell debentures not to exceed 5,500,000 
pesos (approximately $4,290,000 at cur- 
rent rate of exchange), to bear in- 
terest at the rate of 6% per cent per 
annum. It is stated that bids will be 
invited for both the construction and 
the financing of the work, and due 
notice thereof will be given by pub- 
lication in the Diario Oficial, and in 
certain newspapers. It is required that 
the company securing the contract shall 


employ on its technical staff at least 


two Uruguayan engineers. 


| Railway Literature 


Folder 4586, “Single-Phase Road Lo- 


- comotive for Preference Freight Serv- 


ice, has just been issued by the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. This 
folder describes the new single-phase 
locomotive known as the type L-5 
which has recently been placed in serv- 
ice by the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
a supplement to the folder describes 
the L-5-A, D-C. locomotive which has 
also just been completed. The two lo- 


-comotives previously described in the 


Railway Review, are almost exactly 
similar in exterior appearance, the only 
difference being that the alternating 
current locomotive carries a_ large 
pantagraph, while the direct current 
locomotive is equipped with third rail 
shoes. The folder and supplement il- 


an 
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lustrate the two locomotives and give 
the weights, dimensions and ratings. 
* * x 


The Chicago Pneumatic ‘Tool Co., 
New York City, have announced new 
developments in an electric hammer 
drill and have issued a bulletin No. 896 
which fully describes the tool. 

ame ee 

A new 48-page publication has just 
been produced jointly by the New York 
New Haven & Hartford R. R. and the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. cov- 
ering in an interesting manner the en- 
tire New Haven electrification. Fol- 
lowing a foreword by C. L. Bardo, gen- 
eral manager of the New Haven, there 
is an introduction sketching briefly the 
historical developments which led up 
to the organization of the New York 
New Haven & Hartford R. R. in 1872. 
The first chapter of the book is devoted 
to a story of the early branch line 
electrification experience of the com- 
pany from 1895 to 1906. Chapters 2, 3) 
4 and 5 are devoted respectively to a 
description of the track and overhead 
system, power generations and distri- 
bution, the signal system, and locomo- 
tives and multiple unit cars. Chapter 6 
goes into some little detail regarding 
equipment, maintenance practice and 
shop facilities, while chapter 7 describes 
the service rendered by the New Haven 
and the results which have been 
achieved by electrification. On a final 
page is a brief summary of the im- 
portant facts regarding the electrifica- 
tion. The new book which is known as 
special publication 1698, under the title, 
“New York New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Electrification,” is printed in 
the standard 8% by 11-in. size, on India 
tinted stock and is very completely il- 
lustrated by 70 photographs and draw- 
ings. Copies may be obtained free of 
charge from either the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., or the New Haven Railroad. 

ke O* 

The South Manchuria Ry: has ‘ssued 
an attractive booklet describing Mam 
churia and Korea, the territory served 
by its lines. The cities of Dairen, Muk- 
den, Changehun, Antung, Fuschun and 
Anshan are described in detail and facts 
are given as to the industries along the 
South Manchuria Ry. The booklet ts 
profusely illustrated. 


* ok Ok 
There has been a need for concise 
and definite information regarding 


electrical applications on steam rail- 
roads. Special publication 1707 “West- 
inghouse Railroad Data,” just issued by 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
will go far toward filling this need. 
This publication is 534 by 634 in. in 
size, is in loose leaf form and the pages 
are assembled in a fllexible cover. The 
subjects covered include sheets 1 to 
10 inclusive of two pages each devoted 
to outline drawings and data on specific 
electric locomtives. Sheet 11 is a tabu- 
lation of data on representative modern 
steam locomotives. Sheet 12 is a com- 
plete tabulation of data on electric lo- 
comotives of North and South America. 
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Sheet 13 includes information and 
curves or train resistance. Sheets 14 


to 20 comprise a section devoted to in- 
fotmation and data on arc welding. 
Sheet 28 is devoted to wheel lathe equip- 
ment and direct current reversing 
motor planer equipment; sheet 23 to 
turntables; sheet 24 to data on general 
motor application; sheet 25 to power 
factor correction, and sheets 26 and 27 
to general data on weights and specific 
gravities, conversion factors, etc. Copies 
of this publication may be obtained 
free of charge from the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 


Pa 
| Equipment and Structures | 


Passenger Cars. 


The Minneapolis St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Ry. has ordered four coaches 
and two baggage-mail cars from the 
Pullman Co. 


Freight Cars. 


The Minneapolis St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Ry. has ordered 200 flat cars 
from the Pullman Co. 

The New York Central R. R. has 
ordered 60 express-refrigerator cars 
from the Merchants Dispatch. 

The distribution of the National Rys. 
of Mexico car order, which was ar- 
ranged through President Vauclain of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, was 
as follows: Standard Steel Car Co., 949 
narrow gauge box cars; 300 broad 
gauge box cars and 200 broad gauge 
stock cars. 

The Detroit Toledo & Ironton R. R. 
has ordered 10 12,500-gallon tank cars 
from the Standard Tank Car Co. 


The Siamese State Railways are in- 
quiring for prices in this country on 
200 four-wheel freight cars of various 
types. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. is in- 
quiring for 1,000 70-ton steel hopper- 
bottomed gondola car bodies. 

The New York Ontario & Western 
Ry. is inquiring for six caboose cars, 

The Western Fruit Express Co. is 
inquiring for 600 underframes. 

The Caddo Central Oil & Refining 
Co. has ordered two 8,050-gallon tank 
cars from the Standard Tank Car Co. 

The Bell Oil & Gas Co. has placed 
an order with the Standard Tank Car 
Co. for fabriating five insulated 8,050,- 
gallon tank cars. 


Buildings and Terminals. 


The Central of Georgia Ry. is pre- 
paring plans for a new union passenger 
station at Opelika, Ala. Pians will be 
ready some time in August, and bids 
should be opened about the first of 
September. 

The International-Great 
Ry. and LaSalle county, Texas, are 
planning an irrigation dam on the 
Neuces river, near Cotulla, Texas, to 
cost $2,500,000. 

The Missouri 


Northern 


Pactheuh! eRe aisere= 
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ported to be planning the construction 
cf a freight station at McGehee, Ark. 

The Sioux City Terminal Co., o1 
Sioux City, Iowa, plans the construc- 
tion of a machine shop and engine 
house at that point to cost $100,000, 
with equipment. 

The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. plans the erection of a new stcel 
and concrete passenger station at Can- 
yon, Texas, estimated to cost $65,006. 

The Erie R. R. has awarded the gen- 
eral contract for the erection of its 
Jersey City power house to Bates w 
Rogers, Chicago, Ill. 

The Chicago Union Station Co. is 
preparing plans covering the erection of 
two-story steel and stone train sheds. 
Jos. DeSposito, Chicago, Ill, is the 
engineer. 

The Virginia Ry. is reported to be 
planning extensive improvements to its 
station and office buildings at Prince- 
ton, W. Va., where a butterfly train 
shed will be constructed. 

The PennsvlvaniagR. R. has awarded 
a general contract to Milo B. Hanke, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, covering the erection 
of office and freight buildings in that 
city, estimated to cost $300,000. 

The Louisville & Nashville R. R. has 
purchased two tracts of land on Water 
street, Mobile, Ala., for $81,000, and it 
is reported that this land will be used 
for an extensive improvements to the 
railway’s warehouse facilities in Mobile. 


The Southern, ebaciits Go eas 
awarded a contract to Fred B. Cham- 
bers of Houston, Texas, covering the 
erection of nine buildings at their 
Englewood terminals, Houston, to cost 
$500,000, which will be the first unit of 
a $1,000,000 building program at that 
point. The buildings to be erected are: 
car repair shed, 86x400-ft.; miil, 40x28; 
dry lumber shed, 30x100-ft.; wheei and 
axle shop, 40x80; hardware and tool 
house, 20x80 ft. and several smatler 
buildings. 


Machinery and Tools. 


The Atchison Topeka & Sunta Fe Ry. 
is inquiring for one 15-ton electric crane 
for its Topeka, Kan., shops. 

The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. has ordered a large number of 
lathes. 

The New York Central R. R. is in- 
quiring for four machines for its Gib- 
son, Ind., shops. 

The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. has placed an order in Cleveland, 
Ohic, for a drilling machine. 

The Missouri Pacific R. R. has placed 
an order for a turret lathe, a 48-in. car 
wheel borer and a 400-ton wheel press. 

The Elgin Joliet & Eastern R. R. 
has placed-an order with the Milwaukee 
Electric Crane & Mfg. Co. covering 
cne five-ton three-motor bucket crane 
for Joliet, Ill. : 

The St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. has 
purchased a 400-ton wheel press. 

The Norfolk & Western Ry. has pur- 
chased two 48-in, 600-ton wheel 
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presses, a six-inch spindle horizontai 
borer, a cotter and a keyseat miliing 
machine 

The Long Island R. R. has placed an 
order with a midwestern builder for six 
20-ton handpower cranes. 

‘The Pennsylvania R. R. is in the 
market for two gantry cranes. 

The Southern Ry. is inquiring for six 
electric overhead cranes for its Atlanta, 
Ga., shops; two to be of 100-tons 
capacity and the remainder from 10 to 
15 tons. ; 

The Delaware Lackawanna & West- 
ern R. R. has awarded a contract for a 
transfer table to the Whiting Corpn., 
Harvey, Il. 

The Southern Ry. has placed an 
order with Pawling & Harnischfeger 
Co. for one 10-ton electric overhead 
crane for its Spencer, N. C., shops. 

The following shops, etc., under con- 
struction and planned, will require ma- 
chinery and tools of various sorts. Full 
details will be found under “Bui'dings 
and Terminals”: 

Sioux City Terminal Co., machine 


shop and enginehouse, Sioux City, 
Towa. : 

Erie R. R., powerhouse, Jersey City, 
Wags : 

Southern Pacific Co., car shops, 
Houston, Texas. 

Bridges. 
Stillman-Delehanty-Ferris :Co., Jer- 


sey City, N. J., has been awarded a 
contract covering the construction of 
a concrete bridge over the tracks of 
the Pennsylvania R. R., at Summit ave- 
nue, Jersey City. 

The Southern Pacific Co. plans low- 
ering its tracks in El Paso, Texas, for 
the purpose of eliminating grade cross- 
ings. 

The general plan of the New York 
Central R. R. for the elimination of 
the Main street grade crossings of 
its own and the Erie R. R. at suspen- 
sion bridge in Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
has been approved by the public sery- 
ice commission. This plan has also 
been approved by the Erie R. R. and 
by the city engineer of Niagara Falls. 

A subway is being constructed under 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, Ill., at Van 
Buren street, to the suburban station 
of the Illinois Central R. R. 


The Lehigh Valley R. R. and the 
city of Allentown, Pa., plan the re- 
construction of the bridge over the 
railway’s tracks and Trout creek, in 
that city. 

The Aluminum Co. of America has 
authorized the construction of three 
bridges on its railway at Alcoa, Tenn. 

The New York New Haven & Hart- 
ford R. R, is taking bids covering a 
bridge at Alder street, Bristol, Conn., 
estimated to cost $25,000. 

The board of city commissioners and 
the Chicago Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 
plan the construction of a viaduct, with 
approaches, over the railway’s tracks 
at Kansas City, Kan. 
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The Reading Co. has awarded a con-- 
tract to S. B. Mutchler & Co., New- 
ark, N. J., for grading and masonry, 
and to Martin & Breen, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., for waterproofing in con- 
nection with the reconstruction of qa. 
bridge over a road north of Parimsie, 
Pa., on the Bethlehem branch. 

The Boston & Albany R. R. and the 
metropolitan district commissioners of 
Boston, Mass., are planning the con- 
struction of a reinforced concrete 
bridge over the Grand Junction branch 
of the railway, to cost in excess of 
$1,000,000. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. is drawing 
plans covering a wood and steel bridge, 
with a 34-ft. roadway, two eight-feet 
sidewalks, over the Delaware & Rari- 
tan canal in Trenton, N. J., to cost 
$50,000. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R. has 
placed an order with a southern mill for 
500 tous of boiler and tank piate. 

The Texas & Pacific R. R. is inquir- 
ing for 20,000 tons of rails. 

elite Terminal R. R. Association of 
St. Louis is inquiring for 2,000 tons of 
rails. 

‘'The New York Chicago & St. Louis 
Ry. has placed an order with the Erie 
Steel Construction Co. covering 100 
tons of structural steel for an addition 
to its Conneaut, Ohio, shops. 


The Southern Ry. is inquiring for 600 
tons of structural steel for its passenger 
station at Winston-Salem, N. C. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. is inquiring 
for 500 tons of structural steel for a 
bridge in Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Erie R. R. has placed an order 
with the American Bridge Co. for 200 
tons of structural steel for a bridge. 

The Erie R. R. is inquiring for 300 
tons of structural steel for Wits new 
power house at Jersey City, N. J. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. is inquiring 
for a substantial tonnage of spikes, 
bolts, rivets, nuts, splice bars, angle 
bars and similar materials. - 

The Reading Co. is inquiring for a 
jarge quantity of track material. 

The Kanawha & Michigan R. R. is 
inquiring for 100 tons of structural steel 
for bridges. 

The Great Northern Ry. is inquiring 
for 2,300 tons of structural steel for 
bridges. 

The Southern Ry., through Dwight 
P. Robinson, has placed an order with 
the Bethlehem Fabricators, Inc., for 
400 tons of structural steel for -repair 
shops at Norfolk, Va. 

The Norfolk & Western Ry. has 
placed an order with the Virginia 
Bridge & Iron Co. for 400 tons of 
structural steel for bridges. 

The Norfolk & Western Ry. has also 
placed an order for 250 tons of struc- 
tural steel for a freight house at Blue- 
field, W. Va. 

The Southern Ry., through Dwight — 


= 
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P. Robinson & Co., has placed an order 
with the Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 
coyering 1,550 tons of structural steel 
for car shops at Spartansburg, S. C. 


The Cleveland Union Terminal will 


_ shortly be in the market for 300 tous 
of reinforcing bars for a retaining wall. 


The Norfolk & Western Ry. has 


placed orders for 47,000 tons of stee! 


rails; 34,000 to 35,000 tons going to the 


United States Steel Corpn., and the re- 
_ mainder to the Bethlehem Steel Corpn. 


The St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. has 


_ placed orders for 5,000 kegs of spikes 
and 2,000 kegs of bolts. 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R. is 
inquiring for 12,000 kegs of spikes and 
850 kegs of bolts. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. is in- 
quiring for 10,000 kegs of spikes, 150 
tons of axles and 5,000 kegs of bo.ts. 

The Great Northern Ry. is inquiring 
for 3,000 tons of tie plates, 1,000 tons of 


angle bars and 500 kegs of boits. 


The Union Tank Car Co. has placed 
an order with the McClintic-Marshall 
Co. for 300 tons of structural steel for 
a car shop at Philadelphia, Pa. 

The New York Chicago & St. Louis 
Ry. is inquiring for 225 tons of struc- 
tural steel for a bridge over the Rocky 
river, near Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Bloedel-Donovan Lumber 'Mils 
has placed an order with the Barde 
Steel & Machinery Co. for 3,000 tons 
of 70-lb. rails for the new railway on 
the Olympic peninsula, Washington. 

The Chicago Union Station Co. has 
placed an order with Olney J. Dean & 
Co. for 150 tons of track slab con- 
struction. 


—<$<$<——— Se ee 


Personals | 


Operating. 


Fred Meyers has been appointed 
superintendent of the Chicago term nal 
division of the Wabash Ry., with head- 
@uatters at Chicago, Ill, effective 
August 1. Mr. Meyers succeeds H. 
Eicke, who is being retired at his own 
request. 

James A. Seeley has been appointed 
transportation inspector of the Illinois 
division of the Atchison Topeka & 
Santa Fe Ry., with headquarters at 
Chillicothe, Il. 

J. Harry Hughes, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Canadian 
Pacific Ry., with headquarters at 
Ottawa, Ont., entered railway service 
as brakeman for the Intercoloniai Ry., 
in 1885. On August 11, 1886, he en- 
tered the service of the Canadian 
Pacific Ry., at North Bay, Ont.,. as 
freight brakeman, being promoted to 
freight conductor on January 10, 1888, 
and passenger conductor in August, 
1890. On April 7, 1902, he was ap- 
pointed instructor of new rules, and on 
October 1 of the same year, train- 
master. On May 1, 1907, Mr. Hughes 
was appointed assistant superintendent, 
with headquarters at North Bay; May 
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6, 1911, superintendent, White River; 
August 1, 1912, assistant superintendent, 
Smiths Falls. On September 20, i915, 
Mr. Hughes was made assistant super- 
intendent at Ottawa, which position he 
held until his recent promotion, 

As a result of the resignation of G. D. 
Brooke, formerly superintendent of 
transportation of the Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R., with headquarters at Cincinnati, 
Qhio, the following promotions have 
taken place: R. B. Mann succeeds Mr. 
Brooke at Cincinnati as superintendent 
OPettansportaton: o- Us Hooper has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
Akron division, with headquarters at 
Akron, Ohio, succeeding Mr. Mann; 
H. G. Kruse has been appointed 
superintendent of the Chicago division, 
with headquarters at Garrett, Ind., suc- 


G. D. 


Brooke, 


ceeding Mr. Hooper and J. E. Fahey 
has been appointed superintendent of 
the Newark division, with headquarters 
at Newark, Ohio, succeeding Mr. 
Kruse. Mr. Fahey was previously as- 
sistant superintendent of the Akron 
division. All these appointments are 
effective August l. 


ehrartic, 


The Erie R. R. announces the follow- 
ing traffic department appointments, 
effective August 1: William P. Kromp- 
hardt has been appointed general agent, 
with headquarters at Peoria, Ill.; Lee 
A. Dwelle has been appointed general 
agent, with headquarters at Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Nicholas C. Frick has 
been appointed commercial agent, with 
headquarters at Los Angeles, (Caiy 

Edward Hart, Jr., who has been ap- 
pointed assistant freight traffic manager 
of the Baltimore & Ohio R. R., with 
headquarters at Chicago, IIl., was born 
in Allahabad, India, and attended pri- 
vate schools at Darjeeling, India, in 
England and in the United States. He 
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entered railway service as clerk in the 
audit office of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville R. R. at Louisville, Ky., in 1882. 
In 1887, Mr. Hart was appointed con- 
tracting agent of the Canada Southern 
line; in 1890, general Southern agent 
at Cincinnati, of the Wabash & Mich- 


Edward Hart, Jr. 


igan R. R.; in 1892, general southern 
agent of the Traders Dispatch; in 1897, 
general agent of the freight departinent 
of the Baltimore & Ohio R. R., with 
headquarters in Louisville, Ky. Since 
that time, Mr. Hart has been assistant 
general freight agent, St. Lovis, Me.; 
western general freight agent, general 
freight agent and assistant freight 
traffic manager at St. Louis, having 
held the latter position until his reecnt 
promotion. 

Edwin T. Reynolds, who has been 
appointed assistant general freight 
agent of the Pere Marquette Ry., with 


headquarters at Detroit, Mich., was 
born in Canada and educated in the 
public schools. He entered railway 


way service with the Grand Trunk Ky, 
as telegraph operator and relief agent 
and was transferred to the local freight 
agent’s office in Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. 
In 1902, he was appointed clerk in the 
commercial agent’s office at Butffa'o. 
Mr. Reynolds left the service of the 
Grand ‘Trunk in 1905, to become chief 
clerk to the general agent of the Pere 
Marquette Ry., at Buffalo, N. Y. In 
1906, he was appointed traveling freight 
agent, with headquarters in New York 
city and in 1908, eastbound agent, with 
headquarters in the same city. In 1914, 
Mr. Reynolds was appointed commer- 
cial agent of the Pere Marquette in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. During thé period of 
federal control, Mr. Reynolds worked 
in the treasury department of the Pere 
Marquette Ry. and Grand Trunk, leav- 
ing railway service in 1919 to become 
traffic manager of C. H. Wills & Co.. 
Marysville, Mich. Mr. Reynolds re- 
turned to railway service in March, 
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1922, as general agent for the Pere Mar- 
quette, which position he held at the 
time of his recent promotion. 

H. L. Sheffield, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant general freight agent 
of the New York New Haven & Hart- 
ford R. R., was born in New Haven, 
Conn., on April 30, 1887, and graduated 
from high school in that city in 1905. 
He entered railway service in the gen- 
eral freight department of the New 
York New Haven & Hartford R. R. in 
1905, and continued in the service of 
the traffic department of that company 
in various capacities until June, 1918, 
when he was appointed traffic assistant 
to the director of traffic of the United 
States railroad administration. At the 
termination of federal control, Mr. 
Sheffield returned to the New York 
New Haven & Hartford R. R., as chief 
of the tariff bureau, which position he 
held at the time of his recent promo- 
tion. 

Walter Thayer has been appo-nted 
coal traffic manager of the eastern 
region of the Pennsylvania R. R., with 
headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa. 

L. E. McFarland has heen appointed 
commercial agent of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Ry., with headquarters at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


C. H. Pumphrey, who has been ap- 
pvinted assistant general freight agcut 
of the Baltimore & Ohio R. R., with 
headquarters at Louisville, Ky., was 
born in Baltimore, Md., on Many 25, 
1884, and educated in the public schools 
and Baltimore city college. He entered 
railway service on July 1, 1901, as 
junior clerk in the -freight claim de- 
partment of the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
He was transferred to the freight traffic 
department in 1903, and continued in 
the service of that department until 
December, 1917, when he was in the of- 
fice of the federal manager. From July, 
1918, until September, 1919, Mr. Pumph- 
rey was in France with the American 
Expeditionary Force. He returned to 
the service of the Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R., in September, 1919, and was ap- 
pointed district freight agent at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., in January, 1920. Mr. 
Pumphrey was appointed division 
freight agent at Youngstown, Ohio, on 
July i, 1921, division freight agent at 
New York City, May 12, 1922, which 
position he held at the time of his 
recent promotion. 


J. D. Marney, who has been appointed 
assistant freight traffic manager of the 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R., with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo., was born in 
Vincennes, Ind., and entered railway 
service in the local office of the Balti- 
more & Ohio R. R. at Vincennes, later 
being transferred to Springfield, Ill. 
as traveling freight agent. He was 
promoted to division freight agent at 
Springfield and, in 1916, he was trans- 
ferred to Louisville, Ky., as division 
freight agent. In April, 1920, Mr. Mar- 
ney was appointed assistant general 
freizht agent, with the same _ head- 
quarters, which position he held at the 
time of his recent promotion. 


Hiram M. Pearce, general traffic man- 
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ager of the Chicago St. Paul Minneapo- 
lis & Omaha Ry., has retired after 43 
years service and the position of gen- 
eral traffic manager has been abolished, 
effective August 1, 1924. Mr. Pearce 
was born at Elkton, Md., on October 
27, 1857, and entered railway service in 
1873, as a clerk in the local freight 
office of the Philadelphia Wilmington 
& Baltimore R. R., at Wilmington, Del. 
In April, 1879, Mr. Pearce went to St. 
Paul, and, with the exception of 18 
months spent as secretary of the St. 
Paul City Ry., he has been in the serv- 
ice of the Chicago St. Paul Minneapo- 
lis & Omaha Ry. since, as assistant 
general freight agent, first assistant 
general freight agent, general freight 
agent, freight traffic manager and gen- 
eral traffic manager. 


Edgar F. Woode, general baggage 
agent of the Chicago St. Paul Minne- 
apolis & Omaha Ry. has retired after 
52 years service, and the position of 
general baggage agent has been abol- 
ished. All baggage matters will be han- 
dled by the general passenger agent, 
G. H. Mackay. 


The Chicago & Northwestern Ry. an- * 


nounces the following traffic depart- 
ment changes: R. C. Kerr has been 
appointed division freight and passen- 
ger agent at Green Bay, Wis., succeed- 
ing H. C. Cheyney, deceased; W. L. 
Colburn has been appointed general 
agent, freight department, with head- 
quatrers at Milwaukee, Wis., succeed- 
ing Mr. Kerr; E. J. Carland has been 
appointed general agent, and H. W. 
Truelsen has been appointed traveling 
agent, both with headquarters at 
Kansas :City. Mo. 


Purchasing. 


F,. G. Prest, director of purchases of 
the Northern Pacific Ry. is retiring 
under the pension rules of the com- 
pany, on August 1, 1924, after 44 ycars 
of continuous service. 


F. G. Prest. 


Mr. Prest was” 


- Special Bulletin. 


born January 5, 1854, at Queenston, 
Ont., and entered railway service in 
1880, as clerk in the purchasing depart- — 
ment of the Northern Pacific Ry. From — 
1882, to 1891, he was chief clerk in the 
same department; 1891, to 1896, assist-_ 
ant purchasing agent; 1896, to Novem- 
ber, 1921, purchasing agent and in Noy-_ 
ember, 1921, he was appointed director 


of purchases. e, 


Following the retirement of F. G 
Prest, director of purchases, R. J. 
Elliott, purchasing agent, will be in 
charge of the purchasing and stores de- 
partment of the Northern Pacific Ry. 
Further changes in the organization of 
the purchasing department are: 
Leonard Crassweller has been ap- 
pointed assistant purchasing agent, with 
headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., and 
Paul McKay has been appointed as- 
sistant purchasing agent, with ‘head- 
quarters at Seattle, Wash., succeeding © 
Mr. Crassweller. 


J. H. Lauderdale has been appointed ~ 


general purchasing agent of the Inter- 
national-Great Northern Ry., with 
headquarters at Houston, Texas, suc- 
ceeding C. B. Porter, resigned. 


Mechanicai. 


Charles H. Wiggin, formerly mechan- 
ical superintendent of the Boston & 


a 


Maine R. R., has been appointed con- — 


sulting mechanical engineer and Will- 
iam ©O. Forman succeeds Mr. Wiggin 
as mechanical superintendent, with 
headquarters at Boston, Mass. Mr. 
Forman was formerly assistant mechan 
ical superintendent. 


Special. 
W. N. Key has been appointed spe- 


cial counsel of the Gulf Mobile & 


Northern R. R., with headquarters at 
Mobile, Ala. Mr. Key will also have 
jurisdiction over the personal injury. 
and live stock claims previously handled 
by J. J. Henry, who has been appointed 
general agent. 


C. W. King has been appointed spec- — 


ial agent of the Gulf Mobile & North- 


ern Ry., with headquarters at Mobile, — 


Ala. 
Obituary. 


Charles W. Boyer, general agent for 


the New York Chicago & St. Louis 


Ry., at Memphis, Tenn., died in that 4 


city on July 21, of acute indigestion. 


Editorial Index.—The index to the 
contents of Vol. 74 of Railway Review, 


from January to June, 1924, is ready 


“which includes issues of the six months — 


for distribution and will be furnished — 


to subscribers on request. 


cations should be addressed to Railway 
537 South Dearborn street, 


Review, 
Chicago. 


Communi- — 


Education—Write the Railway Edu- — 
cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Free — 


crease your knowledge of practical 


railroad work and fit yourself for pro- — 
motion. 


It tells how to in- — 
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Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry. 4-6-2 Type 


Locomotives 
Modern Heavy Pacific Type Locomotives 


Handling Through Passenger 


The C. & E. I. Ry, has recently placed in service ten new 
Pacific type passenger locomotives which were constructed by 
the Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. These engines, with slight 
modifications, are very similar in design to the U. S. R. A. 
heavy Pacific type. They are in service between Chicago and 
Evansville, Ind., handling Chicago to New Orleans through 
trains, and between Chicago and Villa Grove, IIl., in heavy 
passenger service. 


The new Pacific type passenger locomotives of the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois Ry. are much larger than any 
of the other passenger power of the road, and are similar 
in many respects to the U. S. R. A. 4-6-2B, heavy Pacific 
type. They have conical shaped boilers, designed for 200 
pounds steam pressure, and extended wagon-top fireboxes 
with sloping back heads. Mounted centrally on the 
boiler is an inspection dome, containing the throttle valves 
and the dry pipes leading to the steam turret. The turret 
is mounted on top of the boiler outside of the cab and 1s 
covered with a sheet metal box, while the turret operat- 
ing handle extends inside the cab, over the top of the 
boiler. An auxiliary dome is provided, in the rear of 
the inspection dome, and contains the test-gauge connec- 
tion and two Ashton safety valves, one open and one 
muffled. The whistle is mounted on the left side of the 
top of the boiler, and the generator is mounted on top of 
the right side of the boiler, both being between the aux- 
iliary dome and the steam turret. A large sand box of 
ample capacity is placed ahead of the inspection dome, 
over the connection between the first and second boiler 
courses. The boilers of these engines were constructed 
without combustion chambers and as a consequence the 
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flues are somewhat longer than were used in the U. S 
Rk. A. locomotives. 

The center line of the boilers of this new power is 10 ft. 
0 17/32 in. above the top of the rail, and the center line 
of the wagon-top is 10 ft. 3 in. above the top of the rail, 
while the maximum height of the engines is 15 ft 434 in., 
over the top of the safety valves, the height of the smoke 
stack being 15 ft. 2 17/32 in. above the top of the rail. 
The engines are the widest at the cab, being 10 ft. 5 in. 
at this point, while the total length over all is 83 ft. 9 in. 


The smoke box, of 1%-in. steel, is 831% in. outside diam- 
eter and is provided with two spark antes one mounted 
on either side. The smoke box ring is equipped with 
Okadee hinges, and the head light housing is mounted 
centrally on the smoke box door, while the bell is mounted 
above the door on the front-end ring. The smoke stack, 
base, and extension within the smoke box, are all of cast 
iron, so arranged as to provide convenient adjustment ot 
either the stack or petticoat pipe. 

The first boiler course is of 13/16-in. steel, 8314 in. 
outside diameter, the second course, being conical in sec- 
tion, is of 7%-in. steel, 8344 in. outside diameter at the 
front, and 88 3/16 in. outside diameter at the back. The 
third, or dome course of the boiler, is of 29/32-in: steel 
and is 90 in. outside diameter. The wrapper sheet is 
pete thick, the back head %-in., the front flue sheet 

5%-in., the back flue sheet 14-in., while the firebox sheets 
are of 3g-in. steel. 


The firebox is 120% in. long by 8434 in. wide, with a 
grate area of 70.8 sq. ft. It is equipped with a Security 
sectional firebrick arch supported on four arch tubes 
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having a heating surface of 28 sq. ft. The firedoor open- 
ing is 16 in. by 20 in.,-eliptical in shape, and is ot the 
O’Connor type, while the Shoemaker vertical automatic 
fire door is used. The grates are of the finger bar rocking 


type with dump sections, and the manually operated shaker 


levers are provided with satety pins to prevent the shaker 
bar from slipping off the lever.. The ash pans are ot the 
single hopper type with cne door located between the 
trailer axle and the back drivers. Two flanged Okadee 
blow-off cocks are used, one on either side of the front 
oi the firebox, operated by levers from within the cab. 
The boilers have 207 2'4-in. tubes and 43 5'%4-in. super- 
heater flues, both the tubes and flues being 22 ft. long. 
The heating surface of the 2%4-in. tubes ts 2672 sq. ft., 
and the heating surface of the 5%-in. superheater flues is 
1357 sq. ft., which makes the total heating surface of the 
tubes and flues 4029 sq. ft. The firebox has a heating 
surface of 232 sq. ft. which added to the 28 sq. ft. of 
heating surface of the arch tubes, and the 4029 sq. ft. of 
the tubes and flues, makes total evaporative surface of 
4289 sq. ft. The engines are equipped with the type A 
superheater and have a superheating surface of 1141 sq. 
ft., the boilers having an equivalent heating surface of 


6000 sq. it. Using Cole’s ratios as a basis of comparison 


the combined evaporative capacity of the firebox and arch 
tubes is 14,300 pounds, while that of the tubes and flues 
is 36,407 pounds. The total evaporative capacity of the 


boiler is 50,707 pounds, or when working at maximum 
capacity the boilers have a theoretical horse power of 


2438, which compared with the 2624 cylinder horse power 
indicates that the engines have 93 per cent boilers. 

_ The cylinders are 27-in. by 28-in., and the piston valves 
are 14 in. diameter, while the steam supply pipes are 8% 
Steam distribution is controlled by Baker 


valve gear, operated by the Ragonnet type B power re- 


verse gear, mounted below the running board on the right 
side, over the main and rear driving wheels. The valves 
have a maximum travel of 7 in., a lap of 1% in, a 
Y%-in. lead and ™%-in. exhaust clearance. Cast steel piston 
heads are used, with cast iron bull rings, and the piston 
rods are of open hearth steel, the piston rod and valve 


_ stem packing being Diamond Crescent. 


The crossheads are of the alligator type with two bar 
guides, and the main rods, of open hearth steel, are of 
I-beam section of the Foulder type back end. The side 
rods are of the same material, but are rectangular in 

section, and all of the crank pins and axles are of open 
hearth steel. The frames are 6 in. by 7 in. in section 
over the journals, and are well braced with cast-steel 
_cross-ties and supports. The engine truck, of the four- 
wheel type, using rolled steel wheels, is of the Common- 
wealth Steel Co., design, equipped with the Woodard 
centering device. The trailing truck is equipped with 
Commonwealth Steel Co., cradle casting and the Delta 


trailer frame. Cast steel driving boxes are used with 
cast iron shoes and wedges, the wedges being the Frank- 
lin automatic type. The engine truck wheels are 36 in. 
outside diameter, the driving wheels have cast steel centers 
and are 79 in. outside diameter over the tires, while the 
trailer truck wheel centers are cast steel, the outside diam- 
eter over the tires being 49 inches. 

_ The engine truck. has 714-in. by 12-in. journals. The 
|main journals are 12-in. by 13-in., the other driving 
| journals being 11-in. by 13-in., while the trailer truck 
Journals are 9-in. by 14-in. There is a slight difference 
in the distribution of the weight of these engines from 
| that of the U. S. R. A. locomotives, the C. & FE. T. engines 
_ weighing 61,000 Ibs. on the engine truck, 189,000 Ibs. on 
the drivers, and 56,000 Ibs. on the trailing truck, the total 
weight of the engine being 306,000 lbs., while the total 
weight of the engine and tender in working order is 542,- 
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000 Ibs. The engines have a tractive effort of 43,900 Ibs. 
and a factor of adhesion of 4.3, which is slightly less than 
that of the U. S. R. A. engines. The driving wheel base 
of the new power is 14 ft., the wheel base of the total 
engine is 37 ft., while the total wheel base of the engine 
and tender is 72 ft. 1034 in. 

The accompanying tabulation and illustrations give the 
general weights, dimensions and proportions of these new 
locomotives. 


The cabs are of steel, wood lined, with double sliding 
windows at the sides. They are also fitted with front 


GENERAL WEIGHTS, DIMENSIONS AND PROPORTIONS OF 
C. & E. I. Ry. Paciric Tyre PassENGER 


LOCOMOTIVES 

Gadinderenaed tate oa diestt OK Es on 0.: Soa Bi cee 27a eo He 
Pitot Pvalses ada rs Ones Co. Sy th Sea ¢ ieee ae 14 in 
Vig NO Or pian gee cee i ee gk 4 os Sede Ge On eee ee ee Baker 
Weights, working order: 

CinMerrct reser itlcow oe i ok Ree Ree en ee 61,900 Ibs. 

Qe eureka kitelitn 5. en ae eter ye AN ee ee tM ae Ok he 189,000 lbs. 

C) nae iaaee ed etre ere eee fast eh ot eee ee ea rere 56,000 Ibs. 

OLAS C1 O11 Chawte eten eer dw ee ite ee eR, Sie Ser oe 306,000 Ibs. 

Pendepe Fn Mee Metin dak EN oe rae ed oe 236,000 Ibs. 

Totahenemerandetentderisc ac mtv. s, aes 542,000 ibs. 
‘Tract VERett OF beers oe ee elon a ee 43,900 lbs. 
Pactoroftea diesio rience ete tk ton henna tara tee 4.3 
Wheel base: 

DLP iVinigeoees « fete ve eae Pa. ane eons ee ee 14 it 

PReegta hers Siu Sodan: 5, eee mt airs tae eh PR Ro Rm ARSE So oe, 14 ft. 

LG hehr etait ere teens nee am a ae obs tte osteo Sere ae eee oe Satie 


‘Lotaizenmeine and stuatera-... 12.0212 .6 «ene en 72 it. 1034 in. 


General dimensions: 
Meaxcinertiere ie 1 Eater ee li oy he ae eke 15 ft. 45% in. 
Max eritivis Wick pie ate eeeneer i c-« oars bis nae ca ne ba ees LO tts 5. =198 
DB eM ee ASinleatelnt—- 9. Ses Se eR ae oie, Sten cet ec oe: Soett. Oman: 
Maximitisnt sec uinxcome sere nea salar 5 sae core 19 degrees 


Wheels, diam. outside tires: 


H Slot thee ioe ei nr. s ca.e 6 co cee ok MaMa by ee bee 36 in 
Dye tis: igre. 2 Ase ee ee ir meme Aero Sans. 79 it 
“Tyaytiemper eieme ee ge wees ace Ss th. cyan ces es oo whe Wiceaaere 49 in 


Journals, diam. and length: 
Engine truck 


Sfoliet ain el e/a; ie! O16) oe. © jal, 8 (6 0.[m 88) ei 6) 9 4c 0 'ay esa he 


7% in. x 12 in. 


ED pipsya nove, “iva BW lAl ~ 6 ty plencage eee NER ee oe ee ee ee ame 12> inex Smite 
Detviniommoticnomenmmr ett at. tt: oem res oy vate 1 anes 
mbipen lie -iuRhCelke: Us’: veg 0 Gee ce eee ae anes eae ee 9 in. x 14in. 
“ender Peel emmemnr tee uote <P Ads hashes «3 6. it Kees 
Boiler: 
Sie wee ee oll eee oe oct. che an Hadron .A os on Sale 200 Ibs. 
DiniiesntOkem Ox cOUllsid cette ais aan <tat us) cccee ne 8344 in. 
Paietieseet meu Ses, Fels ccc eerie + oe ewes 81% in 
Didieseeonaerincsouisile, Trot... seta o staae 8344 in. 
Digmececonceriie outside, backs... oe es oo se ee 8675 in. 
Diainertnirderima outside. of... es Sys ht eee. 00" 1g 
Hite poscml enodliaea mCimawid tlic vein oa detec e ae 120% in. x 8414 in. 
Commie mime rater ey ot... hava nciyr seek ea Soe None 
‘l Ubesmaamper and ant .iv5 ef os «re alas COD ile 
Pitieeseriimineceatediat v5 vn ets «2 ne eee 43 5% in. 
AFCMMOT ese renee fe are pss ou ne ale S05 6 oe mh 
"Tivesmaticntes, (en eth on ois ts acho ase oul wo tone ee ae 22 ft. Oin 
Ce ate eee Mei eo Bayne niyo OS oe sab are Mclasial oto, «ir eteene 70.8 sq. ft 
Heating surfaces: 
Lie DO Neate a Wepre cde careie ote. 3/009: sig Arch one arn wn cans 232 sq. ft 
Peete SRetn ers US ki vette acice hOGA wake 28 sq. ft 
TLD cs ae ee ee do space oa eta tect 2672 sq. ft 
PWKEVERE 3s 5's cool, Se ee IE aC enc ah ee 135 /esdeent 
TietaieeeeOoratives ot tits es ot ns Dom eee ms 4289 sq. ft 
Serine eit abitctae cists, yc genet res 5 8 ema iniala ekg Anca 1141 sq. ft 
Potaleeguivalemt: tr. 4 si. u. Sescsa ws cg ore che sm OSES 6000 sq. ft 
General data: 
Cylimdes Horse DOWets 63.05... SINT Gas da one ae 2624 h. p. 
Bowerehorse (DOWEL... osha s then Ses oes 2438 h. p. 
Stearmecenuired per NOt: vse... ok ys teenie ete 54,579 Ibs. 
Coalarequired sper: NOt esa aaa « wsles sos «ecb kee 8,528 Ibs. 
Evaporative-capacity of boiler .1.....42...4 06s 50,707 lbs. 
er 
Tene pct SEE eed, Gere eR ear ere eh reser 12 wheel 
RE il ce ors sect Cee P Ie eRe CRC es een Carer iis Water bottom 
Water ee patity bas bic. ate on skein 6 aan ee 12,000 gal. 
Ree bbc ean efenahons eh sit hte Eee Et 14 tons 
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doors, equipped with clear-vision windows, and windows 
in the back panels, while the roof ventilator is the Rush- 
ton type. ‘he seats for the enginemen are of the box 
type, and the arm rests are of the removable type. The 
arrangement of the cab operating levers and valves is 
very convenient. The air gauges, brake valves, gauge 
cocks, sanders, and the other equipment operated by tne 
engineer, are mounted on the right side of the boiler, 
while the tubular water glass, the Crane Co. blower vaive, 
the Leslie steam heat regulator and other appliances are 
mounted on the left side of the boiler head, the steam 
gauge being mounted centrally near the top of the baci 
head. Due to the width of the fireboxes the front cab 
doors are very narrow, and as a consequence auxiliary 
running boards are provided on either side of the cab, 
below the cab floor, and hand rails are provided on the 
sides of the cab below the windows. 

The only lubricator within the cab is a Nathan single- 
feed bullseye type, mounted on the back head for oiling 
the air compressors; the cylinders and valve chambers 
receiving oil from a Schlacks force feed lubricator mount- 
ed at the back of the left cylinder. 

The sanders are of the Leach double trap type, and all 
of the valves and pipe unions are Crane Co. Hancock 
type H. N. L. injectors are used, with Hancock flanged 
boiler checks, while the Hancock oil cups are used on 
the guides. The engines are equipped with Sunbeam elec- 
tric generators and headlights and have two electrically 
lighted classification lamps mounted on the smoke box 
ring, while all of the cab lights are electric. New York 
air brake equipment is used, the engines having two No. 
6 B compressors mounted on the left side of the boiler, 
and two 20%-in. by 120-in. air reservoirs mounted one 
on each side of the boiler under the front sections of the 
running boards. The American Brake Co. driver brake 
arrangement is used, with two 16 in. by 12 in. driver 
brake cylinders, mounted between the front wheels and 
the cylinder casting. 

The engines are equipped with fabricated steel pilots 
and the Commonwealth Steel Co. pilot beam. Franklin 
unit draw bars and safety bars are provided between the 
engine and tender with the Franklin radial buffer of the 
wedge type. The tender has six-wheel trucks with top 
equalizers, and rolled steel wheels are used with 6-in. by 
11-in. journals, the journal boxes being of the Symington 
type. The Commonwealth Steel Co. cast steel tender 
frame is used, and the tenders are equipped with slope 
sheet type coal pushers. The tanks have a capacity of 
12,000 gallons of water and 14 tons of coal. 


The College Man in Railroad Service 
By CHARLES WEISS 


Ill]. THe SituaTIoON ON THE RAILROADS 


In the third of the series of articles on this important sub- 
ject some of the reasons why railroad service does not appeal 
to the college man are set forth. There is an underlying ro- 
mance about railroad service that makes a very strong appeal 
to the average young man. Therefore there must be strong 
reasons why he shuns such employment. The fundamental 
trouble is not with the universities or their graduates, but 
with the railroads themselves, and this is analyzed by Mr. 
Weiss. 


In previous articles it was shown that the college trained 
technical man is avoiding railroad work and that owing 
to the lack of demand for instruction in railroad engineer- 
ing, the colleges have even been compelled to give up or 
limit same. It was quite apparent that these institutions 
of learning are just as willing to teach railroad subjects 
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as in the days when they were considered a fundamental 
part of at least a civil engineer’s training. Very few 
nevertheless desired instruction along that line and of 
the few who did a large percentage did not follow rail- 
road work subsequently. Since. however this condition 
is an effect and not a cause, or in other words a reflection, 
this article will be devoted to an analysis of the condi- 
tions on the railroads themselves which have a bearing 
on the subject. 

In the nature of things, railroading always has had 
and probably always will have a great appeal to the aver- 
age youth. It is far more attractive in itself than many 
other kinds of work that are taking greater numbers of 
young graduates. 
portation is due to the arts and sciences of the engineer 
and as the system becomes more complex it is natural 
to suppose that there should be an even greater demand 


The very development of steam trans-— 


for the trained engineer. Why then in spite of all argu-— 


ment do they dread the calling and flock to other, less 


-picturesque activities. 


One very important consideration is that of remunera- — 


tion. Until a few years ago the railroads paid a mere 
pittance compared to other branches of the profession. A 
comparison made several years ago by a committee of 
the national engineering societies brought this out very 
distinctly. Since the war this condition has been some- 
what remedied. Nevertheless as President Ira N. Hollis, 
of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute, and a figure of 
prominence in the engineering world remarks, “The at- 
tractiveness of railroad work depends to a large extent 
upon the salaries paid, and heretofore those paid by the 


railroads for professional men of this type have been — 


low.” 


If it is not feasible to pay higher salaries it might be — 


well for the companies to try and make up for the dif-— 


ference by other rewards, such as liberal pension allow- 


ances, stock ownership arrangements, freer transporta- 
tion privileges, assurance of vacations and sick benefits. 


Attempts to buy commodities produced along the line and 
sell them to the employee at cost have resulted in a con- 


‘ 


siderable cash saving to those affected. This is an un- 


tapped reservoir of opportunity for the railroads. 

Closely allied with the question of salary is that of 
permanency of employment. In former years certain 
railroad companies were able to hold splendid engineers 


‘ 


in spite of low salaries because they were assured of © 


permanent employment. 


habit of stripping their entire organizations, oftentimes of 


In recent years however the® 
railroads have developed or been forced to develop a_ 


old and experienced men, whose training had cost the ~ 


company a fortune and whose knowledge was almost — 


irreplaceable to them. Such a policy of course means an 


~ unusual large and expensive personnel turnover and a 


weak organization. Prof. Walter L. Foster of Iowa 


State College puts it thus: 


certainty of employment could be eliminated.” 


Another phase of this subject.is the matter of working | 
conditions. Dean H. S. Evans of the College of Engineer-_ 


ing at the University of Colorado speaks of this subject | 
as follows: “The reason for mechanical engineers not” 
entering railroad work, I think, on account of the 


treatment they receive ar the management of the or-_ 


ganization. They are required to serve a long and | 
hard apprenticeship before they are given real positions. — 

. While taking this course they are treated in many 
instances as ordinary laborers.’ <As still another pro-_ 


fessor has said, there is an outstanding antipathy on the— 


part of officials who have come up through the ranks — 
to the so-called “white-collar” man. 


“T feel that more men would | 
be attracted to railway work if in some way the un-_ 


This narrow minded _ 


view is so strong that occasionally it even crops up on— 
3 


i 
“of 
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the floor of railway association technical conventions. It 
must be admitted that it is strongest among the petty 
officials, nevertheless it makes the life hard for the sincere 
young man. 

A weakness very prevalent is the lack of any policy of 
promotion, or at best the long, uncertain period’ of time 
required to reach a position of responsibility compared 
with other industries. There are a few notable excep- 
tions among the larger carriers as a rule, but in general 
one finds no clearly defined line of promotion. The be- 
ginner therefore is entirely in the dark as to his future 
prospects and he is inclined to try some other kind of 
work where the risk is smaller and the future more clearly 
defined. 


At present many officials holding technical titles which 
would naturally presuppose a high order of training and 
education, are without practically any schooling at all. 
Master mechanics, superintendents of motive _ power, 
engineers of maintenance and construction are quite 
numerous whose training is limited to experience in the 
service of the employing company. Beginning as fire- 
men, shop apprentices, chainmen, rodmen or clerks, and 


climbing up the ranks by the display of natural gifts and 


the absorption of company methods they are able to 
reach positions of eminence. Without any disparage- 
ment of this type of training one must admit that it is not 
as conducive to the development of a scientific, reasoning 
mentality as a scientific education. The schooled engineer 
is familiar with all the allied sciences of his profession, 
he knows how to analyze, find and apply any desired in- 
formation and furthermore he has the instinct for re- 
search. He is not as content to let things run on un- 
changed as the man whose viewpoint is limited to his 
own actual experience. There are many excellent un- 
schooled engineers on our railways, but in this day and 
age of specialization, the corporation cannot afford to 
continue this slow scheme of training. 

A railroad officer writes about the opportunities of- 
fered the beginner by the railroads. It is a rare case for 
a railroad company to offer any position according to the 
methods employed by other corporations. Various manu- 
facturers send representatives to the different. colleges 
each year. They interview the upper classmen, tell them 
of what they have to offer and in turn choose the most 
likely students they can secure for their concerns. As 
soon as the student makes an agreement to enter the 
service of a certain company he naturally devotes all his 
spare time to becoming familiar with its work and when 
he graduates he already has a fair start. Prof. Edward 
F, Miller of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
says, “I do not recall that the railroads have come to 
the mechanical engineering department for any students 
just graduating.’”’ The dean of one of our largest and 
leading engineering colleges has concisely stated the same 
circumstances as follows, ‘“‘I do not remember ever having 
seen a representative of the railroads here interviewing 
these seniors.’’ 


Railroad officers who do not favor college men argue 
that they are not in need of educated men, because most 
of the work is more or less routine which must be learned 
by actual experience. They also believe that the qualities 
for success such as common sense and personal leader- 
ship are inherent and not acquired through schooling. 
They are correct in saying that railroading is to a large 
extent dependent upon conditions which no man can fore- 
tell, such as climatic disturbances, accidents, social, 
political, economic and labor conditions. These factors 


are very likely to disrupt the best plans, nevertheless it » 


would be folly to deny that the organization which is best 
developed along scientific lines is best able to cope with 
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emergencies and will prove to be most efficient under all 
conditions. 

The same type of narrow visioned individuals will still 
persist in proclaiming that college men are impractical. 
They are convinced that theory and practice cannot go to- 
gether. It is this kind of chauvinistic, obsolete argu- 
ment which has retarded progress in our transportation 
machine and is responsible for a large percentage of the 
tremendous waste incurred in its operation and manage- 
ment. In recent years it has been shown that the most 
unskilled manual operation is susceptible to mathematical 
study and treatment. Time motion studies have yielded 
unhoped for improvements in almost every industry, and 
yet we have been unwilling to apply the same methods 
to our railroads. The engineer has not been given the 
same opportunity to solve problems of transportation and 
he is still out in the cold. The railroad companies are the 
greatest losers however, for until they realize that the 
solution of their problems is largely dependent upon the 
scientifically trained, technical mind their progress will 
be as slow as it has been. Having reviewed the condi- 
tions in the railroad world, an effort will be made to show 
how college men can be attracted to it and of the result 
to both. 


Growth of Business Through Chicago 
Junction Ry’s. Union Freight Stations 


By E. L. WHITNEY 
Assistant to Vice-president, Chicago Junction Railway 


The following article describes the increase of tonnage in 
the past few years, in shipments handled over the industrial 
belt line of the Chicago Junction Ry. The article is taken 
from the June issue of Central Manufacturing District 
Magazine. 


The union freight stations of the Chicago Junction 
Railway ‘grew up” with the Central Manufacturing Dis- 
trict, commencing with one station, opened May 15, 1902, 
and handling but a few tons a day. The growth of in- 
dustry, aided by the union station service, has so increased 


‘the volume of business that the four stations now operated 


handled, in 1923, the largest tonnage in their history, a 


‘total of 639,472 tons. 


This feature of “Junction service’ brought into ex- 
istence years ago, in those pre-automobile-truck days. te 
provide a less;than-carload service for an industrial sec- 
tion somewhat removed from ready access to the freight 
stations of the trunk lines, has served that purpose and 
grown into even greater usefulness with changing condi- 
tions in the business world. The coming of the com- 
mercial truck put the industrial section much nearer the 
downtown freight houses, but it has brought also such 
an increase in street traffic where those houses are located 
that the union stations increased their usefulness to their 
patrons, not only in the Central Manufacturing District 
and the Union stock yards, but also in a considerable 
surrounding territory. 

The benefits of their service are shared by the trunk 
lines, as the through cars loaded at the union stations 
for points on and via the trunk lines saves handling the 
traffic in Chicago freight houses and gives the shippers 
an improved service through the work of loading these 
cars by and at the expense of the Chicago Junction Rail- 
way. 

As these stations are operated outside of the down- 
town areas of the city, a considerable trucking traffic 
is taken from the streets. If the 639,472 tons of freight 
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handled through Chicago Junction Railway stations in 
1923 had been trucked, it would have required 159,86% 
trucks hauling 5,000 pounds per truck. Most of these 
trucks would have had to peddle their contents to several 
different downtown freight houses; they could not have 
unloaded all their freight at one station, regardless of the 
routing via the outbound railroad, as is done at Junction 
union “freight stations. 

Not only were the shippers of this traffic not obliged 
to truck all of it to the downtown stations, but over 200,- 
000 tons were not trucked at all. They were handled in 
trap cars from private industrial sidings to the union 
stations without expense above the cost of transporta- 
tion io destination, a saving to the shipper of. roughly, 
80,000 truck trips. Practically one-half of all the tonnage 
handled at the union stations is loaded into through 
merchandise cars, not again handled in Chicago, and for- 
warded from Chicago the same night in the fast merchan- 
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dise trains of the outbound roads. Many of these ship- 
ments are ready for delivery to consignee, at destination, 
the day following their departure from Junction union 
freight stations. 

The only freight not loaded into the through cars 1s 
that destined to points for which there is not sufficient 
volume to run a through car. This freight is loaded into 
cars and taken to the outbound houses of the trunk lines 
where it is handled the next day and loaded into merchan- 
dise cars of the outbound roads. It leaves Chicago that 
night in. fast trains. 

While the amount of traffic handled by the Chicago 
Junction Railway union freight stations is increasing 
steadily, and in the year just passed reached an enormous 
total, the stations are equipped to handle a still larger 
volume. ‘The policy of the management is to keep its 
capacity to serve its patrons well ‘ahead of the demand 
upon it. 


Long Girder Spans for Reinforced Concrete Bridge 


Pennsylvania R. R. Uses Spans of Unusual Length for New Struc- 


tures Which Replaces Steel Bridge at Becks 


Reinforced concrete is a relatively new material which, in 
the past two decades, has been received with much favor by 
designers of bridges. While it has limitations, it permits of 
greater latitude and a wider variety of forms than was pos- 
sible with stone or plain cement. No new principles are 
involved in the design of the bridge at Becks Run, but the 
engineers of the Pennsylvania have produced a_ structure 
which is interesting because of the heavy loading and the 
length of the girder spans. The plans have been carefully 
thought out and analyzed, and the cost compared with other 
types of design. This structure is merely an example of the 
advance which is being made in the art of reinforced con- 
crete design. Only few years ago it is doubtful whether 
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any engineer of standing would have been willing to sponsor 

such a structure, but today it is regarded as only part of the 

day's work. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has under construction at— 
Becks Run, Pa., on its Monongahela River line, a rein- 
forced concrete bridge of unusual interest. The structure, 
which carries five main tracks, will have 14-spans. One 
span, which will be over the new location of a public 
highway, is 82 ft. 3 ins. in length, of a deck plate girder 
design, with a reinforced concrete slab to support the 
tracks. One span over the track of the Terminal Coal Co. 
will be 20 ft. in length and is designed as a flat slab. All 
of the other spans, varying in length from 36 ft. to 40 
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Plan and Hlevation, Becks Run Bridge, Pennsylvania R. R., Showing Location of Fixed and Expansion Joints, 


ft. 3 ins., are designed as reinforced concrete beams or in use on the Pennsylvania, and which, it will be noted, 
_ girders supporting the reinforced floor slab. has a driving axle load of 72,000 Ibs. for all drivers. The © 
There are three spans of 36 ft. and 36 ft. 3 ins., and maximum reaction given by this engine for a 40-ft. span 
nine which vary from 40 ft. to 40 ft. 3ins. The westerly is 357,400 Ibs. While the stresses are calculated from 
end of the structure is on a three degree curve. The actual loading, this approximates Coopers JE 70 load- 
easterly end is on tangent. Each track is supported by ing. The calculations are on the basis of knife edge 
a single beam, 7 ft. 6 ins. deep and 3 ft. 9 ins. wide, and moments. Full impact, in accordance with the standard 
these girders are spaced 13 ft. 6 ins. apart. As the track impact specifications in use on the Pennsylvania R. R., 
_ spacing is uniformly 13 ft., and as the center of the middle is allowed. The maximum stress allowed in reinforcing 
track and the middle girder coincide, the position of the is 13,000 lbs. per square inch. The compression tn con- 
tracks for the other beams is eccentric, amounting to one crete is taken at 650 Ibs. 
foot for the outside tracks and beams. The girders are 
_ designed to carry the full load without assistance from the 
Joor sla). which is designed to be cast as a separate unit 
| Se : ; ee Betas 49 pe 
and independently of the girders, to which it is attached by 
Biecans of dowels only. Should it later be decided to cast 
the slab integrally with the girders this will give some 


length of the spans, the loading they are necessarily fig- 
ured for, and the resulting amount and arrangement of 
reinforcing. The accompanying loading diagram used in 
calculating the stresses is a typical locomotive of a class 
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The out to out length of the bridge seat is 32 ft. The 
distance center to center of outside girders is 54 ft., and 
the over all width of the slab is 70 ft. The floor slab 
is 1 ft. 6 ins. thick, and there will be 15 ins. of stone 
ballast under the ties. Membrane waterproofing wiil not 
be used, but the floor slab will be coated with a water- 
proofing material, either asphalt or coal tar, which will 
be painted on. Ample drainage holes have been provided. 
A concrete densifier is being used in all the concrete above 
the footings. 

The bond stress has been assumed as 100 Ibs. per 
square inch. All reinforcing bars up to and including 
Y2-in. will be plain square bars. Those above %4-in. will 
be cold square twisted one complete turn in 12 diameters. 
A lap of 40 diameters is required at all points where bars 
are spliced. 

The abutments and piers 1, 2 and 13, are solid. The 
remaining piers are of the open double arch type, those 
supporting the longer steel span being somewhat heavier 
than for the concrete girder spans. The total height of 
the piers varies somewhat due to the configuration of the 
ground. The sections of the columns are in the form 
of a cross, and at the top they carry a transverse rein- 
forced concrete beam which in turn supports the longi- 
tudinal girders. 

Each pier is carried on a continuous footing of plain 
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concrete, having a minimum depth of 
five feet, but varying with the soil con- 
ditions. Above the footings is placed a 
concrete pedestal, continuous between the 
outer columns. The depth of this pedestal 
is six feet; its width between columns is 
five feet, which is increased at the base 
of the columns to 10 feet. Eight rein- 
forcing bars are located near the upper 
and lower surfaces. Thirty-two dowels 
each 14 ft. long, pass through the pedes- 
tals at each co!umn, and extend upward into the column 
and downward into the footing. The column section and 
method of reinforcing and banding is shown in the draw- 
ing. All column, transverse beam and pedestal reinforc- 
ing, and the dowels are 1%-in. cold twisted square rods. 
The concrete in the footing, pedestals and the solid pier 
and abutments is a 1:24%4:5 mix. The remainder of the 
columns and slab is 1:2:4 mix. For the-1:214:5 con- 
crete the maximum size of the coarse aggregate is 214- 
in., and for the 1:2:4 concrete l-in. As stated, piers 7 
and 8 are somewhat heavier, and the dimensions are some- 
what greater than given above, but otherwise the design 
is substantially the same. 

The details of the slab are shown in the accompany- 
ing drawing, and it will be noted it has been designed 
for a concentrated load to the extreme outer edge. This 
is to avoid possible damage in case of a derailment. A 
standard two-bar pipe railing will be erected at the outer 
edges of the slab. 

The girders will have one end fixed, and means for ex- 
pansion are provided at the other end. Because of the 
great weight of the girders and floor, in addition to the 
moving load it was necessary that a special design be 
worked out to permit free longitudinal movement of the 
girders under temperature changes. The manner in which 
this was done is shown in the drawing. The expansion 
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shoe is made of cast steel, and is annealed. The lower 
section is anchored to the bridge seat; the upper section 
with its anchor bolts is fitted on and the concrete in the 
girder is deposited around it. It will be noted that these 
fixed and expansion points are on alternate piers. 

It will be noted from the drawing that the existing 
structure consists of two parallel, but independent double- 
track, deck plate girder bridges on steel towers. In order 
to avoid the use of falsework, and thereby materially de- 
crease the cost of the work, it was arranged to dismantle 
one of these bridges and carry the traffic, during the first 
period of construction, on the other. The new piers are 
so located that all of the footings and pedestals can be 
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completed during this stage of the work, except the foot- 
ings for the abutments and pier 1. After the first half 
of the structure is completed and in service, the remainder 
of the old structure will be dismantled and the re- 
mainder of the new bridge completed. 

The subsoil at this point consists of hard clay and shale. 
The bearing value is such that piling is not necessary 
and none will be used. The contract for the work has 
been awarded to M. J. McMenamin, of Philadelphia. 

The bridge was designed and is being constructed by 
R. Farnham, engineer of bridges and buildings, under the 
general direction of H. R. Leonard, chief engineer of 
bridges and buildings, and A. C. Shand, chief engineer. 


Maximum Train Loads 


Development of a Method for Computing Adjusted Tonnage 
Ratings to Produce Maximum Loading of Freight Trains 


The following article was submutted as a report to the 31st 
annual convention of the American Association of Railroad 
Superintendents at Buffalo, N. Y., June 18-20, 1924, by a 
comnuttee of which the chairman was A. E. Boughner, 
superintendent, Missouri-Kansas-Texas Ry. This is a matter 
which has been given much serious study by transportation 
men and by engineers. The purpose of the report is to es- 
tablish a quick and practicable method of adjusting tonnage 
ratings for various locomotives, under varying conditions of 
grade and alignment. 


When this subject was discussed by our committee, two 
questions arose as to what was actually meant; whether 
it was desired to consider—(1) Maximum load behind the 
engine or (2) Maximum average train load for an entire 
line. 


Inasmuch as the operation of freight trains on different 


‘lines differs in accordance with the service requirements, 


it was felt the maximum load behind the engine was the 
real subject, for the reason that if the maximum load be- 
hind the engine is maintained as constantly and consistent- 
lv as the service will permit, the best average maximum 
trainload for the entire line will be obtained. 


It is fully realized by your committee that the maximum 
load behind the engine, as well as a maximum average 
trainload for an entire line, does not necessarily mean the 
most economical train loads, due to the operating condi- 
lions, and it is therefore our desire to submit a plan of 
obtaining the maximum engine load based on established 
and tested plans and formulas. leaving it to the individual 
line to determine what modifications, if any, should be 
made to meet local operating conditions. Accordingly we 
have reached the conclusion that the main factors in ob- 
taining a maximum trainload are as follows: 

1. Establishing a practical rating for the engine. 

2. Require every engine to haul this rating the greatest 
distance possible. 

3. Require all of the trains to do all of the time what 
some of the trains do some of the time. 

4. A regular and accurate method of obtaining statistics, 
indicating what the engines are actually handling, so ar- 
ranged that the information will reach those concerned in 
the shortest possible time after the train has been operated, 
and with it a system for following up the trainload closely, 
so that the attention of the officers responsible is constant- 
ly and immediately called to the failure of engines to 
handle the proper tonnage when such cases occur. 

Taking up these subjects in the order they appear 
above: 


1. It is our opinion that the best method for establish- 
ing a practical rating for the engine can best be arrived 
at by taking the theoretical tractive power of the engine 
to establish a so-called theoretical rating; this to be fol- 
lowed by actual tests on line and road and, where possible 
to do so, these tests should be conducted with a dyna- 
mometer car. It is our opinion that the question of ad- 
justed rating is a very important one if the adjustment is 
properly worked out. A formula which has been success- 
fully used is shown below: “Method of computing ad- 
justed tonnage ratings.’ The various resistances, etc., 
which are shown in this formula are those obtained after 
careful study and it is not felt for the purpose of this 
report that the method of arriving at these resistances 1s 
necessary, but rather that a formula that could be used 
by men in different branches of the transportation de- 
partment would be most beneficial, the whole plan being 
dependent upen power being properly maintained. 


2. The method shown in paragraph 4 will, to a very 
large degree, enter into this situation, but the important 
matter in connection with this subject, as we view it, is to 
confine the authority to reduce the established tonnage 
rating to as few men as possible and preferably to the 
chief train dispatcher alone. 


3. How to make every train haul the rating is a sub- 
ject that is of sufficient importance to warrant a paper 
on it alone. We hope to touch briefly the points which 
we regard as important: 


(a) The proper building of the train in the yard so 
that the train will run intact as far as possible, which 
involves proper classification of freight and confining local 
work to the fewest number of trains. 


(b) The calculation of tonnage should be delegated to 
an employee competent to make such calculations, and one 
who has been thoroughly instructed with reference to the 
ratings. Where the volume of tonnage handled is suff- 
cient, we recommend the use of computing machines for 
this purpose, and that the tonnage record be taken from 
the waybill. 


(c) On low grade lines where the trains are long, and 
the possibility of interruption to service by equipment de- 
fects is of sufficient importance, we recommend considera- 
tion be given to the marking of all weak cars in the re- 
ceiving yard, and that they be switched separately and 
run in trains of reduced tonnage as often as the accumu- 
lation will permit, but at least once every twenty-four 
hours, thereby eliminating the weak car from the heavy 
tonnage train and avoiding the necessity of switching cars 
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out on line and running other trains out light of tonnage 
to move them, and the delays incident thereto. 

(d) Prepare for each yard a list of calling times, indi- 
cating a time at which trains may be called, providing a 
sufficient number of calls to move the maximum number 
of cars to care for the business, and have such list made 
_ with the view. of avoiding confliction with other train 
movements, and then prohibit the running of trains ct 
times other than the time shown. On some lines a schedule 
has been worked out for each of these runs over the 


freight district, which is helpful to supervising officers . 


when encountering trains on line to be able to determine 
immediately upon learning when the train was called. 
whether the performance has been up to standard. 

(e) The importance of providing a, standard perform- 
ance for tonnage freight trains over a freight district is 
not to be overlooked. A standard performance when 
reached and agreed upon can then be used as a measure 
by which all other movements may be judged. 

4. It is difficult to outline a plan for compiling tonnage 
statistics that will be suitable for every railroad. The 
extent of the organization necessary to handle this im- 
portant matter is dependent upon the volume of tonnage 
handled. A system which has been productive of good 
results is one which provides for the establishing of a 100 
per cent performance standard for freight operation for 
each division, based upon either the cost per 100 gross 
ton miles in crew wages or in gross ton miles per hour 
of crew time, for a full rated train to pass over the district 
without overtime. Under this system there would be 
maintained a tonnage bureau, which may consist of one 
or more employees in the office of each superintendent, 
to whom a copy of the wheel reports covering the move- 
ment of all freight train service are sent each day. These 
wheel reports should contain not only the gross tonnage, 
but the tare and net as well. They will, of course, con- 
tain data showing the class of engine used, length of time 
on road, etc. This information is drawn off in the tonnage 
bureau as soon as possible after the wheel reports are 
received, and submitted to the superintendent and such 
officers as he may designate. - It is usually kept in a tabu- 
lated form so that the officers may not only observe the 
daily performance, but the performance of the division 
to date, and immediately observe their percentage of the 
100. per cent performance. 
of several freight districts, and where these districts are 
under the direction of an assistant superintendent or train- 
master, the records for each district are kept separate’ in 
order that the superintendent may immediately determine 
which district is dropping behind. This tonnage bureau 
also submits to the superintendent a statement for each 
yard on which is shown the trains that have been dis- 
patched short of the engine’s rating, and which permits 
of a continual following up of the matter. Jt is our 
opinion a standard based upon gross ton miles per hour 
on crew time is sufficient to enable the officers to determine 
quickly and accurately how their operation is running and 
that it is not necessary to maintain the statistics necessary 
to arrive at costs. 


The question of adjusting the tonnage rating on ac- 
count of temperature variations is one that has received 
a great deal of thought and study. It is our feeling, how- 
ever, that rather than resort to a percentage reduction 
as temperature drops, that it is better to maintain the 
same rating for the engine and increase the adjustment 
with temperature variations. 
such circumstances should be designated by the letters A, 
B, C and D; A being full rating, temperature above 35 
degrees : B, 20 to 35 degrees; C, 0 to 20 degrees; D, be- 
low zero. It i 1s, of course, generally known that tonnage 
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trains are the first to be affected by cold weather. It is 
also recognized that trains which make almost continuous — 
runs without stops are not affected as much by cold | 
weather as trains on lines where the operating conditions 
require frequent stops and sometimes long delays. The 
effect of high wind is, of course, the same, regardless 
of the above conditions, and it follows, therefore, that 
the combination of high wind and cold weather should be — 
amply compensated by reduced ratings, as not only 1s © 
the train resistance increased, but the loss of power on ~ 
the engine affects its hauling capacity. It is difficult to — 
always predict the conditions a train will encounter on~ 
its trip, but the following should be carefully considered: ~ 

(a) Trains leaving a terminal in the afternoon will 
have the lower night temperatures to meet. 

(b) Trains starting after midnight may find operat- 
ing conditions better after the sun is up. 

(c) Trains starting a run in low altitudes will find 
colder weather in the mountains. 

(d) Trains starting in mountains may often take on 
tonnage in the low lands. . 

(e) Trains having many stops and starts will be af- 
fected by cold more than trains running continuously. 

(f) Trains starting up grade on leaving a terminal will © 
handle larger ratings if helped out of the terminal for 20 
minutes until the journals become warmed. 

(g) Location of passing sidings play an important part 
in rating trains in winter. If sidings are in such positon 
that train starts out of siding on a downgrade or on a 
grade substantially less than the ruling grade; larger rat- 
ings may be handled than in the case where sidings are 
located on ruling grades. 

(h) If trains move out of the terminal promptly and 
put in time on the road instead of standing in yards a 
better rating may be handled than when a larger part of 
the allowable time is being consumed in doing nothing. 

By reason of the various temperature conditions in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to submit a plan for working out the adjustment neces- | 
sary for the individual line. It is felt this could only be 
properly determined by actual tests on the line itself. For 
example, in the middle Atlantic states the train load will 
decrease from 15 per cent to 30 per cent in the winter 
dependent upon conditions. 

The question of tonnage train speed is also an im- 
portant one and we feel that high speed is not essential, © 
but on the contrary is somewhat detrimental, and it is 


‘therefore our recommendation that the speed of slow 


freights he restricted to that which will permit an engine 
to handle its full tonnage over the line easily and withaut 
overtime. 

We have purposely omitted any reference to fast freight 
or local freight ratings for the reason that the require- 
ments of the service on the individual line will determine 
very lareelv hoth the fast freicht ratings that it is neces- 
sary to establish, and the local freight rating. We would 
suggest, however, that the ratings be established in exactly 
the same manner as for tonnage freights and that the 
same consideration be given in establishing a standard. so- 
that a maximum train load not only in fast freisht, but 
also in local freight, will be obtained, and that the sam- 
statistics and follow up system be used. A careful check 
of freicht moving under fast freight billing is also essen- 
tial as it is freauently fotind that freight so moved is not 
entitled to fast freight movement, which unnecessarily in- 
creases the number of fast freights operated, and with 
a disastrous effect on train load. } 


. = 


In conclusion, train loading is something that has to 
be worked out on every division, as there are two essential 
_ rules that must be considered in order to get the best re- 
sults, namely, tonnage and ume. To handle heavy tonnage 
on a single track railroad when traffic is dense, thereby 
consuming too much time is more expensive than handling 
a lighter train load at a faster speed. The problem, there- 
fore, is to find out the economical train load. On some 
divisions the cost per ton mile on fast freights is lower 
than on tonnage freight for the reason that the freights 
can be kept moving practically all of the time while ton- 
nage freights are required to remain in side tracks for the 
fast freights and other trains to pass. On other territories 
_ the reverse is true and in submitting this paper it is the 
- hope of the committee that they have made suggestions 
~ which will be of assistance to the members in working out 
_ the best solution as indicated by their individual require- 
ments. , aa 
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2 MeEtTHop oF COMPUTING ADJUSTED ‘TONNAGE RATINGS 
2 Loaded car resistance. Resistance on the level is 3.8 
pounds per ton, that is, a loaded car weighing 70 tons 
(car and contents) requires 70 times 3.8 pounds, or 266 
pounds draw-bar pull to keep it in motion at freight train 
speed on level track. 
s Empty car resistance. Resistance on the level is 8.3 
pounds per ton, that is, an empty car weighing 20 tons 
requires 20 times 8.3 pounds, or 166 pounds, to keep it in 
motion on level track. 
Grade resistance. Expressed in pounds per ton, the re- 
sistance of any grade is equal to 20 times the rate in per 
~ cent. That is a0.3 per cent grade offers a resistance of 20 
times 0.3, or 6 pounds per ton. 
¥ Curve resistance. The resistance of one degree of 
_ curvature has been found to average 0.8 of a pound per 
_ ton passing around it. That is, a 70-ton load moving 
_ around a one-degree curve on level track would require 
70 times 0.8 pounds, or 56 pounds, of draw bar pull (in 
addition to the 266 pounds draw bar pul! mentioned under 
loaded car resistance) to keep it in motion at freight train 
speed. 
As curvature is given as so many degrees per 100 fcet 
(a one-degree curve means one degree in one hundred 
‘feet, and a five-degree curve means five degrees in one 
hundred feet), and grade is usually stated as so many feet, 
or decimals of a foot, per 100 feet, it is customary to 
translate curvature into equivalent grade and then add 
this amount to the straight grade before calculating the 
grade resistance. As grade resistance in pounds per ton 
is equal to 20 times the rate of grade in per cent, the 
- equivalent grade for any given degree of curve is found 
_by dividing the curve resistance in pounds per ton by 20. 
From this it is evident that a one-degree curve with resis- 
tance 0.8 pounds per ton is equivalent to a 0.04 per cent 
grade, while a five-degree curve with resistance 4.0 pounds 
per ton would be equivalent to a 0.2 per cent grade. On 
what are termed compensated grades this procedure 1s 
unnecessary for the reason that the grades around the 
curves have all been reduced to allow for the curve re- 
‘sistance, that is, 0.04 per cent per degree. 
Available tractive effort. If the theoretical tractive 
power of a locomotive is 54,600 pounds, it is found that 
_ at speeds of 8 to 10 miles per hour we have only about 
_ 41,900 pounds on straight level track, available for hauling 
_ train. This available draw bar pull is further reduced 
__ when grades or curves are encountered by the number of 
pounds absorbed in moving the engine and tender (232 
ae tons) against such resistance. 
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BuILpING A TRAIN oF 70-Ton Loaps, or 20-Ton Empries 
FOR A 0.3 PER CENT GRADE 


Available drawbar pull of locomotive on level..... 41,900 Ibs. 
Deduct grade resistance (232 tons times 6 pounds) 1,392 Ibs. 


Bvapaplector hauling train: ss: ase eee eee 40,508 Ibs. 
Resistance of a 70-ton load on 0.3 per cent grade 
(266 ‘poithds plus 420 pounds)... .isi:....0se0«« 
40,508 divided by 686 gives 59*loads as hauling 
capacity. 
59 loads times 70 tons gives actual weight of train 4,130 tons 
Resistance of a 20-ton empty on 0.3 per cent grade 


C166 pounds plus120 pounds).3. 4 oe eee ee 286 lbs. 
40,508 divided by 286 gives 142 empties as hauling 

capacity. 
142 empties times 20 tons gives actual weight of 

TRANCE As SE he eat Phe os Laracg hates oe eae 2,840 tons 


As the same resistance factors were considered in both 
cases it is evident that 142 empty cars weighing 2,840 tons 
pulls just the same on a 0.3 per cent grade as 59 loaded 
cars, weighing 4,130 tons. It is also evident that trains 
made up of cars having any other weights than 70 tons 
or 20 tons will show actual tonnages somewhere between 
the above limits of 4,130 and 2,840, and such trains would 
all require the total available drawbar pull (40,508 
pounds) of the locomotive on the 0.3 per cent grade. 
However, it is impossible to determine what these actual 
tonnages will be unless we figure out the resistance of each 
car and and then keep totalling the resistance until we 
reach the limit of 40,508 pounds drawbar pull. This 
would, of course, consume a great deal of time and the 
following simple scheme was devised in order to get the 


* desired result without undue effort. 


(1) The hauling capacity of the locomotive in 20-ton 
empties and in 70-ton loads is figured for the given ruling 
grade. 


(2) The difference in the actual tonnage of the two 
trains is divided by the difference in the number of cars 
and the quotient so obtained is called the adjustment 
factor. 

For example: 

On a 0.3 per cent grade this locomotive can haul 


No. Cars Actual Tons 
Rett s CUIMENTYPELES: #425 psi So 2ia,s dee baw 142 2,840 
Hine ,We role OAK Some Rives bats Rime kos =. 59 4,130 
DRHerenCemaerett: cnr, Occ Galle «Cinders 83 1,290 


Adjustment factor (1,290 divided by 83), 15.5 tons per car. 
(As the result is an approximation we use 15 tons.) 
Using the above adjustment factor instead-of the longer 
method previously outlined, the following results are 
obtained : 


Hauling capacity of this locomotive 59 70-ton 


MARGIE “pan oR Ca Re a Ee ee eee 4.130 actual tons 
Adjustment—59 cars at 15 tons per car...... 850 

Rating in adjusted tons.. SU Rie. eee wes. 4,980 
Hauling capacity of this locomotive 142 20-ton 

CLUDE Scere ie LS ate oh a canlis bomen tale 2,840 actual tons 


Adjustment—142 cars at 15 tons per car....2,130 


Rating in adjusted tons..... Sh, Matias 4,970 


The figured rating for‘this on a 0.3 per cent grade is 
5,000 adjusted tons (with adjustment 15 tons per car). 
The difference indicated is due to not figuring on frac- 
tional parts of cars. 2 


From the above it is evident that by taking 5,000 tons 
(adjusted) as the rating and considering 70-ton loads as 
weighing 85 tons and 20-ton empties as weighing 35 tons, 
we can build trains of loads, or trains of empties, or 
trains of loads and empties mixed, that will all require the 
same drawbar pull (40,508 pounds) to haul them on a 
0.3 per cent grade. This is, of course, the principal object 
of the adjusted tonnage rating scheme. 
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BUILDING A TRAIN oF 70-Ton LoaAps, or 20-ToN 
EMPTIES, FOR A 1.0 PER CENT GRADE 


Available drawbar pull of this locomotive on level 
tracks) ok tesa eee ee ee te eG ey er bara ates 41,900 lbs. 


Deduct grade resistance (232 tons times 20 pounds) 4,640 Ibs. 


Available) forshawlingatrainmeene seer: set eet - 37,360 Ibs. 
Resistance of a 70-ton load on 1.0 per cent grade 
(266 pounds plus 1,400 pounds)................ 1,666 lbs. 
37,360 divided by 1,666 gives 22 loads as hauling 
capacity. 
22 loads times 70 tons gives actual weight of train 1.540 tons 
Resistance of a 20-ton empty on a 1.0 per cent 


grade (166 pounds plus 400 pounds)........... 566 Ibs. 
37,360 divided by 566 gives 66 empties as hauling 

capacity. 
66 empties times 20 tons gives actual weight of 

train o: . es ee eee ie lone tier as 1,320 tons 


To determine the adjustment factor for a 1.0 per cent 
grade: 


No. Cars Actual Tons 
A*vtrainoie/0-toneload Smeeererreetcnerrt 22 1,540 
A train of 20-tomemptiesesssmc. ere 66 1,320 
Differencem nme ae eee oe 44 220 


Adjustment factor (220 divided by 44), 5 tons per car. 


To determine the rating of this locomotive on a 1.0 per 
cent grade in adjusted tons: 


Hauling capacity 22 70-ton loads............ 1,540 actual tons 
Adjustment—22 cars at 5 tons per car....... 110 

Rating’ iniadjusted tonstsi, -. ene te eee 1,650 
Hauling capacity 66 20-ton empties.......... 1,320 actual tons 
Adjustment—66 cars at 5 tons pe rcar..... . 330 

Rating. in adjusted "tonS 20. eas eee ee 1,650 


Comparing the ratings and adjustments obtained for the 
0.3 per cent and 1.0 per cent grades: 


0.3 Per ‘Cent 1.0 Per Cent 
Grade : Grade 
No. Actual No. Actual 
Cars Tons Cars Tons 
Trains of *70-ton loads:,... 59 4,130 22 - 1,540 
Trains of 20-ton empties...142 2,840 66 1,320 
Ditferencem nana cr ereter 83 1,290 44 220 
Adjustment factor ........ 15 5 
Rating of this locomotive 
in- adjusted jtonses e.. cee 5,000 1,650 


Inspection of the above figures indicates that if carried 
out far enough a grade would be found (a very heavy 
one) on which hauling capacity in loads or empties would 
be just the same and under this condition adjustment 
would be zero. 


Nurses’ Home, Houston Hospital, S. P. Co. 


Increase Facilities of Houston. Institution by 
Erection of Fine Structure to House Nurses. 


The employees of the Texas and Louisiana lines of the 
Southern Pacific Co. have the advantages of one of the finest 
hospitals in the country, and the inStitution is now enabled 
to accomodate a maximum number of patients through the 
completion of a separate building for the nurses. The fol- 
lowing article, together with illustrations, will give readers 
of Railway Review a fair conception of this entire establish- 
ment. 


In the Houston, Texas, hospital, erected for the 
benefit of its employees, the Southern Pacific Co., has 
without doubt one of the most modern and complete 
institutions of this kind in the whole country, and it 
has only recently further augmented the facilities of 
the hospital by the erection of a building which will 


in future house the nurses who care for the patients. 
The new building, which conforms in architectural 
style to the main building (is a fireproof structure of 
brick and steel, 62 ft. wide by 83 ft. deep, with 8-in. 
hollow tile walls faced with buff colored brick. Keys 
and springs of the archways are of white cement stone, 
while all sills and edges are of dark red brick. The 
building was erected at a cost of approximately $35,000. 
At the main entrance of the building is an open 
veranda, brick paved, on both sides of which are 
screened-in porches with dark red tile floors. The 
main doorway opens into a luxuriously furnished re- 
ception hall, which is 14 ft. by 18 ft. in size. At one 
side of the reception hall is the nurses’ living room, 
and on the opposite side the doctors’ living room, both 


Newly Completed Nurse’s Home of the Southern Pacific Co., Adjacent to the Main Hospital Building at Houston, Texas, 
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of these rooms also being handsomely furnished. The 

_ bedrooms vary in size and arrangement, providing the 
nurses almost as wide a selection in sleeping quarters 
as ordinarily found in an up-to-date hotel, in order to 
meet with individual tastes and requirements. 

The furnishing and fittings throughout the building, 
such as plumbing and lighting fixtures, are the very 
best obtainable, the specifications. having called for 
equipment of the Stanard Sanitary Man- 
ufacturing Co. and like concerns whose 
products are generally accepted as stand- 
ards of excellence. 


Formerly the nurses occupied the en- 
tire left wing on the third floor of the 
main hospital building. This has since 
been converted into private rooms, the 
lack of accommodation for patients be- 
ing thereby entirely relieved. Additional 
ward space was also provided for Mexi- 
can and negro employees by the construc- 
tion of an addition to the second and 
third floors in the rear of the hospital. 


A recent article in the Bulletin, the 
employees’ magazine for the Texas and 
Louisiana line, states that while there 
may be larger and more pretentious 
structures than the hospital in Houston, 
there are few which are more attractive 
or more adequately appointed. We quote 
further from the Bulletin: 


“The architecture is distinctively mod- 
ern, though portraying a delightful Span- 
ish motif, its walls being of cream col- 
ored brick, with handsome red tiled roof 
and wide projecting eaves. The build- 
ing is of concrete fire-proof construction, 
three stories and large basement. In fact 
it is composed of three buildings joined 
by passageways, which, broad and well 

lighted are used as sick bays or sun par- 
lors for the convalescent patients. The 
capacity of the hospital is such that 150 
persons may be comfortably cared for. 
A large steam plant provides heat for 
the building and for sterilizing purposes. 
Ventilation is secured by both windows 
and adjustable openings in the walls. It 
is lighted by electricity, chiefly b yindirect 
application, and the softly painted walls 
of both sick wards and corridors reflect 
light in a subdued illumination. Walls 
are of glazed cement, attractive'y 
painted; the floors of the entire build- 
ing being of terrazo, coved, to make 
them easily cleaned, and the absence of 
angles or corners eliminates opportunity 
for dirt and possible infection. Interior 
fittings are plain but rich in finish. 


“The center unit of the structure is 
the administration building, and on the 
ground floor of this is located the super- 
intendent’s office, waiting or reception 
rooms, medical library, and, across the 
corridor is the office of the nurse super- 
tendent. On this floor also are the sev- 
eral dining rooms for the staff, nurses, 
and general employees of the building, 
together with the kitchen. The basement 
contains rooms for the male employees 
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and baths, linen rooms, clothes room and _ receiving 
wards; also steam plant and sterilizing and disinfecting 
apartments. 

“The second and third floors contain private rooms, 
small and large wards, so located as to conserve labor 
and convenience. Sanitary arrangements are perfect. 
Diet kitchens and serving rooms are adequate and 
modern. ‘The sun bays or solariums, of which there 
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Floor Pian, Nurse’s Home, Southern Pacific Co., Houston, Texas. 


are several, are most cheerful. They are lighted by 
a series of wide tall windows and are well equipped 


Garage of the Southern Pacific Company's Hospital at Houston, Texas. 
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with comfortable chairs, and lounges; are 
furnished with current reading matter 
and music, and are most pleasing ad- 
juncts of the establishment, and well fre- 
quented by patients able to move about. 
Attendants are experienced and in suf- 
ficient number to care for patients at all 
times. Thus we briefly refer to the build-_ 
ing and its ordinary equipment and serv-_ 
ice, adequate, efficient, all under a circum-_ 
spect direction and administration, able to — 
cope with practically any emergency that 
may arise. 

“To the surgeon, a chief adjunct is the 
operating room, and the Southern Pacific 
hospital possesses two, one for major, 
and the smaller for minor operations; 
and the value of these, complete to the 
last degree in our establishment, is value - 
not only to Dr. Knox and his staff of — 
surgeons, but to hundreds of our em-_ 
ployees who have passed through them 
and to a usual recovery. 

“The annual report of the hospital just 
issued for 1923 shows conclusively the 
scope of the Houston hospital. During 
the period, there were handled 709 medi-_ 
cal cases, 3011 medical ‘out patients’ de- 
partment, 886 surgical and injury cases, 
1895 surgical ‘out patients’ department, 
2477 X-ray examinations and 4519 labor- 
atory examinations.” 

The report mentioned above includes | 
the following statement: 

“During the early part of 1923, we felt 
the need of many repairs to the hospital 
building as well as additional space for 
the better accommodations of patients. 
We are indebted to President W. R.- 
Scott for the interest that he has taken — 
in our department as well as his assis- 
tance in securing the necessary better- 
ments for the hospital properties. 

“During the summer and fall of 1923, 
the main building was entirely repaired — 
and re-equipped, including painting, re-— 
newal of wiring and lighting fixtures, 
new bathroom fixtures’ with _ tiling 
throughout, automatic sanitary sterilizers for bedroom 
utensils, sanitary drinking fountains, a modern refrig- 
erating plant with automatic control of temperature and 
manufacture of ice. : 
ments and repairs were made.” 
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These and other numerous improve-— 


Planning a Construction Program 


PROGRESS SCHEDULE FOR CONSTRUCTING WyoMING SHoP 
PREPARED BEFORE WorK STARTED AND 
CLOSELY FOLLOWED 


In the Railway Review, June 14, 1924, there appeared 
a description of the enlarged Wyoming shops of the Pere 
Marquette Ry. at Grand Rapids, Mich. It will be re- 
membered that the new locomotive erecting shop occupies” 
an area formerly taken up by the old transfer table pit. 
It was not possible to completely abandon this pit, or to 
remove the transfer table, as it furnished the only means 
of moving engines into or out of the old shop, which 
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had to be kept in operation unti! at least part of the new 
facilities were completed and ready for service. 

In order that there might be no interference with. the 
shop operations the spacing of the columns for the new 
shop was laid out to permit constructing it directly over 
the transfer table pit, so the transfer table might be con- 
tinued in operation until the new engine pits were com- 
pleted. A very carefully planned progress schedule was 
worked out, with the idea of avoiding interruption to 
work in the old shop, and this schedule was closely fol- 
lowed throughout the work. 

The schedule, however, was not confined to the erect- 
ing shop only, but covered all parts of the plant. In 
order that the system under which the work was done 
may be fully understood a greatly reduced copy of the 
progress chart is reproduced herewith. The program for 
the entire job was worked out aid the chart prepared 
early in February, 1923. It wili be noted that the antici- 
pated progress is shown in great detail, and that the actual 
progress is to be recorded semi-monthly. 

An effort was made to work out a well balanced pro- 


gram which would not only carry the work aiong in a 


consistent manner without interfering with the existing 
shop operations, but would at the same time permit satis- 
factory progress with a nearly uniform force. As evi- 
dence that this was, in a large measure, accomplished it 
is a fact that almost all the operations covered by the 
chart were completed in the time indicated and this with- 
out serious interference with the shop production. 

All of the work was performed by the contractor the 
Arnold Company, Chicago, except the fabrication and 
erection of the steel. This was sublet to Whitehead & 
Kales Co., of Detroit. The steel, however, was designed 
by the Arnold Company. 

The first stage of construction comprised the west third 
of the locomotive erecting shop. As soon as the erection 
of the steel was completed traveling cranes were set up. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRESS CHART = 
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Seven new engine pits were built at the west end and 
put into commission, thereby releasing seven pits at the 
west end of the old shop. Simultaneously with the con- 
struction of the seven pits in the west end, the central 
portion of the new shop was erected, and the crane girders 
set up. This gave crane service to 14 pits. As each new 
engine pit was completed and ready for. service a cor- 
responding pit was released in the old shop. This re- 
duced the longitudinal travel for the transfer table, as it 
served only the pits that remained in the old shop. It 
will be reinembered that the engines coming into or leay- 
ing the new shop are routed over a track which enters 
the building at its southwest corner. 

As soon as the number of new pits equalled those in 
the old shop the use of the transfer table for handling 
engines was discontinued. It did, however, remain in 
service for handling cars of construction materials until 
the roof was nearly completed over the entire shop, and 
was finally removed to permit completion of the last 
three pits. . 

While the above work was being carried out the planing 
mill was built and occupied. This released the space for 
the blacksmith shop, and it was moved into its new 
quarters from the east end of the old boiler shop. This 
in tuin released the space for the tin shop which was 
quickly installed. 

Simultanecusly with the erection of the locomotive 
shop the boiler shop was constructed in three stages. Ma- 
chinery and equipment were moved into their permanent 
locations as soon as the floors were ready. In this way 
sections of the old shop were abandoned in sufficient time 
so as not to interfere with the construction forces. 

The new power plant was so located that its construc- 
tion did not interfere with any existing facility. Work 
was commenced on the foundations as soon as the con- 
struction forces were on the ground in March, 1923, and 
was carried on coincidently with the erection of the otnet 
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buildings already mentioned. As the power plant build- 
ing neared completion, the boilers, machinery and other 
equipment were installed and placed in commission to 
handle the requirements of the other units as fast as they 
were completed. 

Immediately upon completion of the planing mill work 
was started on the steel car repair shop, and carried out 
in such manner that the railroad was enabled to start the 
construction of 300 refrigerator cars in the building some 
time before it was fully completed. In fact it was the 
aim of the contractor to permit the railroad to undertake 
any operations which did not seriously interfere with his 
construction grogram. And, as stated, every effort was 
made to so handle the construction work as not to inter- 
fere with, or even, so far as this was possible, slow up the 
shop work. The supervisory forces in the shop all testify 
that this feature of the planning was successfully carried 
out. 

The entire work, including steam, electrical and other 
distribution lines, was carried out strictly in accordance 
with the progress schedule, and the various parts were 
completed substantially on the dates set without interrup- 
tion to the operation of the existing shops and withoum 
any decrease in the daily output of the various depart- 
ments. 


Disastrous Results of an Arch Tube 
Failure 


The following is an extract from the report of the chief in- 
spector, bureau of locomotive inspection, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, relative ot the failure of an arch tube 
which occurred on the Boston & Maine R. R., Feb. 14, 1924, 
The language of the report, which we quote below, sets out 
very clearly the results that may be expected from improp- 
erly applied tubes, and emphasizes the fact that extreme care 
should be exercised in applying these tubes. 


On February 14, 1924,, at 6:15 a.m., an arch tube was 
blown out of the throat sheet of Boston & ‘Maine Railroad 
locomotive 3009, while in Hoosac tunnel, which resulted 
in seriously scalding and burning engineer Frank Lyons, 
of Troy, N. Y., and fireman M. P. Smith, of Greenfield, 
Mass., who were in charge of the locomotive at the time 
of the accident. The accident occurred near the middle of 
Hoosac tunnel, which is approximately 4% miles long, 
while the train was being hauled by an electric locomotive 
and while locomotive 3009 was being hauled with throttle 
closed. Locomotive 3009 is a 2-10-2 or heavy Sante Fe 
type used in freight service, equipped with wide fire box 
and five arch tubes, 3%4 inches in diameter, carrying a 
steam pressure of 190 pounds. 

When the arch tube blew out the scalding steam and 
water were blown through the 3%4-inch opening into the 
fire box and cab, seriously scalding the engineer and fire- 
man, who in trying to escape from the scalding steam and 
water made their way back over the tender, where in doing 
so they were compelled to come in close proximity to the 
overhead electric wire, carrying a high voltage, supplying 
current for electric locomotives. 

Fireman M. P. Smith described the accident substan- 
tially as follows: 


We were not going very fast in the tunnel because the train 
was cold, it being about 10 degrees below zero. When in the 
tunnel about two miles, steam poured out through stoker ele- 
vators and drove us back into the coal pit. But the steam was 
coming up through the conveyors, making it impossible to stay 
there. We became separated and when on the back of tender I 
put my head down in cistern filling hole, but that proved useless. 
I went down between the tender and head car and tried to open 
the angle cock but could not, so I jumped out onto the other 
track. I thought engineer Lyons was in the coal pit but later 
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learned that he went over the side of the tender., I don’t know 
how close we were to the overhead wires. 

The unsafe condition created by the failure to properly 
roll and to bell or bead arch tubes to secure them in place 
is so generally well recognized that comment hardly seems 
necessary. Notwithstanding, many serious and fatal acci- 
dents have been caused by the failure to bell or bead arch 
tubes, and our inspectors are finding many cases where 
aren tubes have been cut too short to bell or bead and are 
held in p.ace only by friction which sooner or later will 
give way. 

:xamunation disclosed that the center arch tube had not 
been properly rolled and had been cut too short to extend 
through the throat sheet far enough to be either belled or 
beaded to secure it in place. The illustration, Figure 1, 
shows the method of belling which had been followed in 
securing the other four tubes in place. Figure 2 shows 
the method of beading arch tubes to secure them in place. 
Either of these methods is recognized standard practice 
and is acceptable under the law. Figure 3 shows the 
manner in which the tube that blew out was applied. 

Records of the Boston & Maine Railroad Co. show 
that the tube which blew out had been applied in its shop 
at Mechanicsville, N. Y., on December 24, 1923, after 
which the locomotive was used until January 6, 1924, when 
it was withdrawn from service and remained out of ser- 
vice until January 17, when it was given an annual inspec- 
tion and hydrostatic test at Mechanicsville, N. Y., by the 
carrier's inspectors, Robert Addison and H. Pendl, and an 
annual locomotive inspection and repair report was filed 
covering this inspection, dated at Mechanicsville, N. Y., 
on January 17, which stated that the inspection had been 
made in accordance with the law and the rules and instruc- 
tions issued in pursuance thereof and approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and that all defects dis- 
closed by such inspection had been repaired. 

This report was subscribed and sworn to by the carrier’s 
inspectors, Robert Addison and H. Pendl, and the report 
signed and approved by foreman A. S. Walsh, as officer 
in charge. The report further showed that Robert Addi- 
son inspected the arch tubes of locomotive 3009 and swore 
that they were in “good’’ condition, notwithstanding the 
fact that the center arch tube was in a dangerous condi- 
tion and had been in this condition since the date of its 
application on December 24, 1923, thus endangering the 
life and limb of every person who was on or about this 
locomotive each day it was under steam pressure from the 
date of the application of this tube. 

It appearing that inspector Addison did willfully sub- 
scribe and swear that the arch tube was in good condition 
when he did not believe the same to be true, the matter 
was presented to the United States grand jury, when, on 
June 5, 1924, an indictment was returned in the United 
States district court for the northern district of New 
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York, and a warrant issued for the arrest of inspector 
Addison for the commission of perjury in accordance with 
section 125, revised statutes of the United States, which 


prescribes a penalty for perjury of not more than $2,000 


and imprisonment for not more than five years if found 
guilty. 

The seriousness of subscribing to false statements in 
the reports of inspection is evidenced by the fact that 
men have been killed and seriously injured due to false 
information, and the failure to make proper repairs at 
the proper time, whether maliciously or otherwise. Incor- 
rect statements made in connection with the inspection and 
repair of locomotives cannot be too strongly condemned 
‘on the part of those who make the inspections and on the 
part of the railroad companies who are responsible for a 
proper compliance with the laws and for the action of 
their employees. 

Information is being prepared to be lodged with the 
proper United States attorney for prosecution in the court, 
in accordance with section 9 of the act, against the Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad Co. for each use of this locomotive 
while in an unsafe and defective condition, thus creating 
an unnecessary peril to life and limb. 


Northern Pacific Takes $50,000,000 
Policy for Group Insurance 


Mr. Charles Donnelly, president of the Northern Pacific 
Railway Company, has announced that, at a meeting of the 
board of directors, held July 16, 1924, approval was given 
to a plan under which the 30,000 workers on the Northern 
Pacific will be given insurance protection. All employees 
in the service of the railway company six months or more 
will be covered by a certain amount of free life and total 
disability insurance, the premiums on which will be paid 
by the railway company without any expense whatsoever 
to the employees. In addition, the company will afford to 
employees in service one year or more the opportunity to 
purchase additional group life insurance at rates far below 
the cost of ordinary individual life insurance, by assuming 
part of the pretnium on such additional insurance. The 
whole plan will become effective if and when 75 per cent 
of the eligible employees have subscribed to it, as required 
by the law governing group insurance. It has been worked 
out in line with the company’s policy of seeking to improve 
the position of its employees and of making it easier for 
them to make provision for those dependent upon them. 

This plan will not disturb either the hospital service of 
the Northern Pacific Beneficial Association or the pension 
system of the railway company, but will supplement them, 
so that when the insurance becomes effective employees 
will have available additional protection against adversity. 

Under the proposed plan each employee six months in 
the service will receive $250 life insurance, the premium 
on which will be paid for in full by the company, and at 
the expiration of one year’s service, this amount of free 
insurance will be increased to $500, continuing at that 
figure thereafter as long as the employee remains in 
service. 

In addition to this free life insurance, employees who 
have been in continuous service one year or more may 
purchase additional life insurance in varying amounts, on 
what is known as the ‘contributory plan.” Of the cost of 
this additional insurance, part is paid by the railway com- 
pany and part by the employee. 

The cost to the employee per $1,000 of this additional 
insurance will range somewhere between 70 and 80 cents 
per month. 

An employee leaving the service permanently for any 
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cause may obtain from the insurance company writing the 
policy, at the commercial rates applicable to his age at the 
time he leaves the service, and without medical examina- 
tion, the amount of insurance carried for him under this 
plan, including the $250 or $500 insurance paid for wholly 
by the Northern Pacific Railway Company. 

The insurance is payable in full to the beneficiary in 
case of death, or if the employee becomes totally disabled 
before he reaches the age of 60 years, it will be paid to 
him in installments. 

The amount of insurance covered by this single plan 
will be approximately $50,000,000. It will be the largest 
single policy ever written in the northwest, and the third 
largest policy ever written on employees of American rail- 
roads, being exceeded only by the policies of the Southern 
Pacific and Union Pacific. 

“This insurance is bought by the railway company in 
wholesale amount and at wholesale price,” said Mr. Don- 
nelly. ‘The company’s only purpose in buying itis to 
make it available to employees at rates much less than 
cost. The employee is not required to stop his brother- 
hood insurance or any other insurance. Our aim is simply 
to provide easy insurance for all employees who wish it, 
including those who, because of age or ill-health, are not 
able to get it in any other way. It is prompted by the 
realization, which is everywhere deepening, of the depen- 
dence upon each other of employer and employed. No 
railway company in America has a hody of employees 
more efficient or faithful or loyal than those of the North- 
ern Pacific, and it is deeply gratifying to the management 
to be able to extend to them this evidence of the company’s 
appreciation. The plan will be submitted to them within 
the next few weeks.” 


Secretary Hoover Urges Lengthening 
the Season for Construction Work 


Lengthening the building season in the United States 
to include the winter months, is advocated by Herbert 
Hoover, United States secretary of commerce, in a special 
bulletin issued recently. Such a practice, Secretary 
Hoover says, would be a means of mitigating seasonal 
ups and downs in the construction industry, of stabilizing 
employment in the building trades and lowering costs of 
production and building. Secretary Hoover’s statement 
is based on, and supplemental to, the report and recom- 
mendations of the committee on seasonal operation in the 
construction industries, appointed by him as an outgrowth 
of the president’s conference on unemployment, called in 
1921. He urges elimination of wastes caused by seasonal 
idleness through development of information as to prob- 
able future demands for labor and materials and the de- 
velopment of the habit of scheduling construction and re- 
pair work with reference to that demand. He reiterates 
the committee’s finding that custom rather than bad 
weather is responsible for building trades workers in most 
American cities working less than three-quarters of the 
year. . 

Calling construction the balance wheel of American in- 
dustry, and placing the value of yearly construction in the 
United States at more than five billion dollars and the 
number of workers engaged in construction and manu- 
facturing industries allied to building as mounting: into. 
the millions, Secretary Hoover declares activity in con-. 
struction bears a close relation to general industrial con- 
ditions and that irregularity in the ebb and flow in de- 
mand for construction seasonally to a large degree affects 
economic stability. 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to Say the Thing That Ought to Be Said 


Regrettable, but perhaps not serious, is the fact that the 
situation regarding railway consolidations has led to the 
participation of the public in the stock market, to an 
extent that is not warranted by legitimate investment 
demands. The publicity given to the matter of railway 
consolidations, and the assumption that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will shortly foster a policy of general 
combination, have magnified conditions in the mind of the 
average citizen. Gossip in speculative circles has created 
an atmosphere of deals, acquisitions and combinations of 
which only a fraction can materialize in the ininediate 
future, and mast of which, if they are within the realm of 
possibility, would afford a very poor excuse for boosting 
security prices skyward if all the facts could be antici- 
pated. In other words, the securities of roads which are 
the subject of these rumors tend to assume a speculative 
level, which may be something quite different from the 
price level which will be established when the final status 
of the properties is determined. We hope there is nothing 
in the situation to cause alarm, but we believe it would be 
much better if legitimate investment demand were allowed 
to govern the price level, rather than some fanciful specu- 
lative condition. 


Canadian prosperity is essential to a sound and substan- 
tial business and industrial situation on this side of the 
boundary. In this connection it should be understood that 
the recent reports of a diminished Canadian wheat crop do 
not indicate anything in the nature of a general crop 
failure in the western provinces, and nothing approaching 
a depression in that district is to be anticipated from 
present indications. The fact is that last year the farmer 
of the Canadian prairie provinces raised wheat at a price 
basis which yielded him no profit, or in many cases 
actually entailed a loss. Under these conditions the fact 
that he produced a lot of wheat was of no benefit to him. 
This year he is producing a crop which apparently wil’ 
be materially diminished from last year’s total; but if he 
produces half the crop at a price which yields him a 
reasonable profit, he is very much better off financially 
than last year. For this reason Canadian railroads are 
anticipating a satisfactory general condition, notwithstand- 
ing they will feel the loss of revenue from the diminished 
volume of the total grain movement. Bearing upon this 
subject also, the recent financing of the Canadian National 
Rys. in the New York money market, to the extent of 
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nearly thirty million dollars, at a very satisfactory price 
basis, and with a promptness which denoted the entire 
confidence of the investing public, was accepted both in 
Canada and in this country as evidence of the final restora- 
tion of the dominion’s credit. 

We frequently hear of planning systems and produc- 
tion schedules in manufacturing plants. It is rarely how- 
ever much is said of such a system in construction work. 
The experience of the contractor in planing and_suc- 
cessfully carrying out a time schedule on the construc- 
tion and revision of the Wyoming shop of the Pere Mar- 
quette Ry. at Grand Rapids, Mich., is interesting. It is 
strong testimony that such schedules are valuable and 
that the work can be accomplished. In the case under 
consideration there was almost every factor that usually 
acts to delay work of this character. The work had to- 
be done around and in a busy shop where a large number 
of men wee engaged on important and careful machine 
work. Engines sent in for repairs must be turned out 
without delay. Heavy material must be handled from 
one department to another. In fact it was necessary to 
tear down old buildings and erect new ones without dis- 
turbing the forces engaged in heavy locomotive repairs. 

In addition the winter was one of unusual severity 
with an abnormal amount of snow and ice. It is, there- 
fore, of interest that under all these unfavorable condi- 
tions a large program of construction was successfully 
carried out according to schedule, and the work com- 
pleted on dates set before the construction forces were 
on the ground. An article on another page of this issue 


refers more fully to the system followed by the contractor. 
—_—>————_—- oe 


Just what those roads expect to accomplish that have 
adopted the practice of training apprentices and then dis- 
missing them from service at the expiration of their ap- 
prenticeship is not apparent at this time. One instance is 
that of an apprentice who was recently informed that his 
time had expired and that his services were no longer 
required. If the boy was not capable why was he per- 
mitted to serve an apprenticeship? On the other hand, 
if he was capable why was he not retained in service as 
a mechanic? It is hardly possible that he can go to another 
road and obtain a position as a mechanic with no ex-_ 
perience other than that acquired while working as an 
apprentice. No doubt this boy will as a consequence seek 
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employment in some industrial factory and the time and 
money spent by the railroad in instructing him will be 
lost, for in very few instances are the services of an ap- 
prentice very profitable to an employer who maintains an 
apprentice school. 


One would think that where a planning system controls 
a shop’s production cleanliness and orderliness will reign. 
They are in part products of the system. It is surprising, 
however, to find many shops with a comparatively ei- 
ficient system where cleanliness and orderliness are un- 
known factors. Many railroad shops with a well estab- 
lished production system in complete control of material, 
machinery and men show lack of orderliness. It is seidom 
one can find the floor space around the various machines 
in a shop free from material, tools, scraps and other parts 
usually accumulated in a shop of this nature. The car 
repair track is a place where perhaps more scrap ac- 
cumulates than at any other part of the shops. Cleanliness 
and orderliness not only facilitate deliveries of material 
and help to increase production but creates a pleasing en- 
vironment for the workingmen, an exceedingly important 
factor. It is, therefore, the duty of every shop manage- 
ment to exercise cleanliness and orderliness. Let us 
have a clean-up day every working day in the year. 


ev At MATERIAL SPECIFICATIONS 


Two great conventions of the recent past have re- 
sulted in important contributions to railroading. The 
American Railway Association’s mechanical division, in 
pursuing its object, the recommendation of methods for 
the scientific and economical construction and operation 
of American railroads, has been very successful and its 
work most valuable. he introduction of standardized 
material specifications, the standardization of equipment, 
the improvement of details of equipment, permitting the 
widest interchangeability and maximum usefulness, are 
factors very important in the elimination of waste. And 
in this connection the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, likewise a successful organization, formed for the 
promotion of knowledge of the materials cf engineering, 
and the standardization cf specifications and the method 
of testing, has also contributed to a commendable degree. 

Material forms the basis—the real foundation—of in- 
dustry. The importance of the knowledge of material 
and the standardization of specifications 1s 
obvious. Almost every kind of material, either raw ma- 
terial or finished products, used by the railroads, is covered 
by a specification. Material specifications have been 
adopted as standards. The A. R. A. and the A. S. T. M. 
standard specifications are well known to every manu- 
facturer or seller of railroad material. It is to the rail- 
roads, as buyers, in the first p!ace, to whom the standardi- 
zation is of utmost value; for it enables them to know 
that they get exactly what they are asking for, in return 
for their money. But it is of no less value to the manu- 
facturers, as sellers, for it simplifies their work, in en- 
abling them to produce what is required by the purchasers, 


material 
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quickly and economically. Generally, business is facili- 
tated and the ground for commercial dispute between the 
buyer and the seller is narrowed down when sales are 
made on the basis of standard specifications of material, 
familiar to both buyer and seller. 


Standardization of material and specifications does not 
necessarily involve the idea of actual perfection. It is 
only a measure of what is the best in present practice. 
The A. R. A. specifications, adopted as standards by our 
railroads, are not binding upon any of the carriers. They 
do not prevent a railroad from obtaining anything which 
is not included in those specifications. Many railroads 
adhere strictly to both named societies’ specifications. 
Other railroads have sometimes modified these specifica- 
tions, perhaps in order to obtain a better grade of ma- 
terial. This modification will often cause delay in de- 
livery, lower production, or demand a more difficult and 
expensive inspection. The cost will be increased. The 
increased cost, however, is not always an indication of 
waste, as it is sometimes wise to employ a better grade 
of material at the higher cost. 


Standardization is a movement for. economical produc- 
tion of material, and the standard material specifications 
represent the best which. can be devised in present 
practice. There can be no doubt that the interests of both 
the buyer and the seller are identical, which is one of the 
fundamental ideas underlying the work of standardiza- 
tion. Modifications of such specifications, therefore, must 
be handled with utmost care and certainty in order to 
produce the desired results A modified standard specifi- 
cation will too often be a source of loss. The manu- 
facturer will naturally safeguard himself in his price 
against any unforeseen difficuities which may develop in 
the process of production. It would be a difficult task 
to ascertain if this additional cost will justify the change. 
It may seem justified, but the modification undoubtedly 
will produce a certain amount of pecuniary waste. 

Many railroads working with modified standard speci- 
fications will simply insist upon their own specifications 
being followed regardless of the increased material cost. 
A modification undoubtedly is made to obtain a higher 
grade of material, but unless it is based on the funda- 
mental principle of standardization, the modification be- 
comes uneconomical. Other railroads also working with 
modified standard specifications, after a careful study of 
the problem will grant certain exceptions, and the modi- 
fied specification becomes, perhaps, more or less the stan- 
dard specification written in another form. However, 
although this specification will be acceptable, the reai and 
true value of the specification is destroyed. 

The rules laid down in any specification should be fol- 
lowed. Standards must have a certain measure of per- 
manency. This is the only way in which they can be 
received with confidence in industry. They must not be 
changed too often unless the changes distinctly record im- 
provements. Standardization of material then will ac- 
complish its main object, the elimination of waste. Some 
of the leading benefits are, rapid and economical produc- 
tion, better grade and quality, better facilities for inspec- 
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tion and saving of time—all essential factors for keeping 
down the cost, an exceedingly important duty of any rail- 
road management today. 


Washington Correspondence 
(Special to the Railway Review.) 


REVENUE CAR LOADINGS 


WasHInGToON, D. C., August 7—Due principally to a 
falling off in shipments of livestock, ore and miscellaneous 
freight, loading of revenue freight for the week which 
ended on July 26 totaled 925,859 cars, a decrease of 4,425 
cars under the week. before, according to reports filed 
yesterday by the carriers with the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. Reports,. however, 
showed increases over the preceding week in the r.umber 
of cars loaded with grain and grain products, coal, coke, 
forest products and merchandise and less than carload lot 
freight. For the most part, however, these increases were 
comparatively small. 

Compared with the corresponding week last year, the 
total for the week of July 26 was a decrease of 115,556 
cars,.or 11.1 per cent, but-an increase of 77,001, of -8.3 
per cent over the corresponding week in 1922. 

Grain and grain products totaled 49,961 cars, an increas? 
of 2,333 cars over the week before, but a decrease of 3,196 
cars under the same week last year, and a decrease of 
8,685 cars under the same week in 1922. In the western 
districts alone, 35,580 cars were loaded with grain and 
grain products, an increase of 1,789 cars over the corre- 
sponding week in 1923. 

Livestock loading totaled 27,245 cars, a decrease of 
4,802 cars under the preceding week, and a decrease of 
4,065 cars under the same week last year. Compared with 
the same week in 1922, it was, however, an increase of 
5/7 cars. Livestock loading i in the western districts for 
the week totaled 20,199 cars, 3,155 cars under the corre- 
sponding week last year. 

Coal loading amounted to 146,057 cars, an increase of 
71 cars over the preceding week, but 48,759 cars under 
last year. Compared with the same period in 1922, it was 
an increase of 69,762 cars. 

Miscellaneous freight loading amounted to 336,952 cars, 
1,378 cars under the week before and 9,332 cars below 
the same week last year. It was, however, an increase of 
14,403 cars above the same week in 1922. 

Forest products loading totaled 65,675 cars, 1,265 cars 
above the week before, but 12,140 cars under last year. 
Compared with the corresponding week two years ago, it 
was an increase of 8,058 cars. 

Loading of merchandise and less than carload lot freig*y 
totaled 238,370 cars, 1,414 cars above the week before, bu’ 
1,765 cars below the same week last year. This was, how- 
ever, 3,246 cars above two years ago. 


Ore loading amounted to 54,523 cars. Compared with 
the week before, this was a decrease of 3,393 cars and a 
decrease of 29,110 cars under last year, as well as 10,349 
cars under two years ago. 

Coke loading totaled 7,076 cars, an increase of 65 cars 
over the preceding week, but 7, 189 cars under the corre- 
sponding week in 1923. Compared with the correspond- 
ing week in 1922, it also was a decrease of 2,011 cars. 

Compared by districts, increases over the week before 
in the total loading of all commodities were reported in 
the southern, central western and southwestern districts, 
with decreases in all others. The southwestern district, 
however, was the only one to report an increase over the 
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corresponding week last year, but all reported increases 
over the corresponding week two years ago except the 
northwestern district. 


REPORT ON POWER BRAKE APPLIANCES 


The Interstate Commerce Commission this morning 
filed its report on its investigation of power brakes and 
appliances for operation of power brakes. The conclus- 
ions of the commission are as follows: 

“We are of the opinion and find that: Improvements 
in the operation of power brakes for both passenger and 
freight trains are essential and must be effected. Im- 
provements in power brake appliances can be made, and 
increased safety in train operation can and must be ob- 
tained. 

A power brake system for freight and passenger trains 
should insure that only a service application of the train 
brakes will occur when a service reduction of brake pipe 
pressure is made. 

‘A power brake system for passenger and freight 
trains should provide means whereby effective emergency 
brake cylinder pressures will be obtained when an emer- 
gency reduction of brake pipe pressure is made from a 
fully charged brake system. 

“A power brake system for passenger and freight 
trains should provide means whereby effective emergency 
brake cylinder pressures will be obtained when emergency 
reduction of the brake pipe pressure is made“after a full 
service brake pipe reduction has been made. 

‘A power brake system for passenger and freight 
trains should provide means whereby effective emergency 
brake cylinder pressures will be obtained when an emer- 
gency reduction of brake pipe pressure is made following 
release after a full service brake application. 

“A power brake system for passenger and freight 
trains should provide means whereby the engineman can 
control the release of pressure from brake cylinders and 
effect such release by graduated steps or gradually in 
order that he may decrease as well as increase brake cyl- 
inder pressures as required to control at relatively uni- 
form rates the speed of trains. 

“A power brake system for passenger and freight 
trains should provide for obtaining and maintaining 
brake cylinder pressures within prescribed limits for 
specified periods of time during brake applications. 

“In addition to these general requirements it is clear 
that full specifications and requirements covering more 
fully the functions, maintenance and operation of power 
brakes and appliances should be adopted. Consideration 
will be given to this and to the form of order to be issued 
by us. This case will be held open for that purpose.” 

Commissioner McManamy dissented in part, his opin- 
ion including the following statement: 

“The conclusions of the majority in this case are di- 
rected towards the accomplishment of two definite pur- 
poses, (A) better maintenance of existing power brake 
systems and (B) fundamental changes in the design of 
power brake systems to make possible additional fune- 
tions. 


“T am in full accord with the conclusion requiring 
better maintenance. The evidence abundantly shows the 
need for better maintenance of power brake systems and 
the improved performance which will result therefrom. 
No witness, either for carriers, the brake manufacturers, 
or the employees, testified that power brake systems as a 
whole were maintained in an efficient or satisfactory 
operating condition. On the contrary, every witness 
testified that improved performances would result from 
better maintenance, and that such better maintenance 
should be required. I am not in agreement, however, 
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with the conclusions which require changes in the design 
of power brake systems in order to make possible the 
performance of additional functions not now included in 
existing standard freight brakes, because: (1) The rec- 
ord does not show that the existing power brake systems, 
if properly maintained are inadequate to safely control 
trains. (2) If existing brake systems are adequate, I 
question our authority to require the use of improved 
devices; and (3) the investigations and tests are insuffi- 
cient to my mind, to definitely show that the proposed 
changes in design can be made without introducing un- 
desirable features which will offset any benefits which 
may be derived therefrom.” 

Commissioners Eastman and Potter joined in Mr. 
McManamy’s expression of a dissenting opinion. 


Re Be At 


Southern Pacific Makes New Record 
in Coal Loadings 


With the opening of the year 1924, the Southern Pacific 
Company’s operating forces on the Pacific system, under 
the leadership’: of General Manager Dyer, set for them- 
selves a goal “to beat last year’s record” of operating 
efficiency. As a result the record of the first six months 
of 1924 reveals an exceptionally excellent and noteworthy 
performance. During each month better records have 
been made, only to be broken during the succeeding month. 

The company has been maintaining a constant drive to 

get more freight in each car, more cars in each train, and 
then to move trains over the line in faster time. The 
accomplishment of such a purpose obviously means greater 
economy in operation, together with a greater supply of 
equipment available to the shipping public. 
_ As a result of this drive, the average car load for the 
first six months of 1924 has been greater than for the 
first six months of 1923, and in May, 1924, the average 
tons per car loaded was 29.1, a half ton higher than the 
previous high mark in the history of the company. Dur- 
ing the month of June the Pacific system had the highest 
average cars per train in the history of the company, with 
an average of 48.3 cars. 

But the most astonishing performance has been in the 


, record of gross tons per train, gross tons per locomotive 


/ and net tons per train. 


These figures show the gross 
tonnage hauled in the average train, both cars and con- 
tents ; the net tonnage, that is actual freight, hauled in the 
average train, and the average load each Iccomotive has 
been made to pull. New records were made in all three 


measures of efficiency in January, and then Southern 


Pacific men and women, with the co-operation of the 
public in heavier loading, set to work and broke each one 
of these three records in every instance except one, every 
month until the end of the six-month period. In other 
words, out of 18 possible chances these employees suc- 
ceeded in breaking 17 records. The figures, which are for 
straight freight and mixed trains, follow: 


Gross tons Gross tons Net tons 

per train per locomotive per train 
Mpanuary ....... 1630 1238 661 
Memttiary.....:..... 1704 1300 708 
a LAS! 1330 *703 
a 1746 1339 iaWs 
i 1754 1340 719 
en 1853 1428 736 


*The only month in which previous record was not broken. 
But it may be said that the tonnage per train and loco- 
motive, standing alone, may not be a true indication of 
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efficiency, for unless trains are moved over the line 
quickly, the tonnage in the train means nothing. A train 
may have a tremendous load, but if it stands on a sidetrack 
or makes very slow time, the heavy loading efforts are 


nullified and the interests of efficiency are defeated. That 
is quite true, so let us look at the figures on gross ton 


miles per train hour, which means train load multiplied by 
speed of train, and so take in the factors of both load 
and speed. 

In this regard the Pacific system of the Southern Pacific 
has beaten last year’s mark every month, and the figures 
for March, April, May and June are believed to be the 
highest in the history of the company’s operations. The 
figures for the first six months of 1923 and 1924 are as 
follows: 


Gross Ton MILES PER TRAIN Hour 
(Train load times speed of train) 


1924 1923 
Atta ras ee ere ee, ne 17913 17559 
PGbr MAT yong eemnet sees tcemree x! 18939 17954 
BEG pl Shc eenee Ares Fees eae *19326 18683 
ANDi Lee eae ene rare to ae *19670 18795 
Maytermweetome coke my eeness *19816 18597 
TALL ee eet Ee, oat ae "20877 18981 


* New record. 


As one of the factors in the performances referred to, 
the figures on heavy car loading are of interest because 
this is one phase of operation where the public can be of 
great assistance. The average tonnage per car loaded for 
the six months of 1924 compared with the six months of 
1923 are as follows: 


AVERAGE TONS PER Car LOADED 


192419235 1924 1923 
January. separa’ 20:7°- April =. ..7. 228.4 25a 
Pebruaiye. mea /2 002/00. Naya. OF. oes | eee 
Mar ipeeereemeee eres 07 | SUTIENS ree tree 20,8 a2 4el 


*The highest average carload in the history of the company. 
Previous high mark was 28.6 tons. 

In heavy car loading the Southern Pacific operated 
under the handicap of having a greater tonnage of light 
loading perishables than last year. In June, when the 
average carload fell below that of June, 1923, 3,000 more 
cars of cantaloupes, averaging but 121% tons per car, were 
handled than in June, 1923. 


Device for Testing Power of Air Motors 


By T. W. HENson 
Tool Foreman, Wabash Ry. 


The following is a description of the construction and 
operation of a device used for testing the power of air mo- 
tors. It was designed and constructed by Mr. Henson and 
is being used very satisfactorily in the locomotive repair shops 
of the Wabash Ry., at Decatur, Ill. 

In many railroad shops the condition or efficiency of 
air motors is given very little consideration, and in most 
instances the motors, when in need of attention, are over- 
hauled and again placed in service without ever having 
been tested. Realizing the necessity for testing the power 
of the motors after having been repaired, the machine 
described herewith was designed and constructed and is 
now being used in the tool repair department of the 
Wabash Ry., at Decatur, Ill. It is made up of obsolete 
parts that may be found about almost any railroad shop, 
and has proved very satisfactory for testing the motors . 
after they have received an overhauling. 
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The frame work of the device is built up of angle and 
bar iron riveted together. The six upright pieces are of 
three-inch angle iron, and the two main horizontal side 
plates are ¥%-in. by 4-in. bar irony slotted part of their 
length, to receive the bolts for the adjustable forks which 
are used to support the handles of the air motors while 
they are being tested. At the top of the machine is a 
sheet metal box designed to cover the mechanism of the 
device and at the same time prevent personal injury to 
the operator. The total height of the device is 5 ft. 6 in., 
and the length is 5 ft. 6 in., while the width is 18 in. The 
brake drum is made from 5/16 in. boiler steel, electrically 
welded, and is finished all over in a lathe. It is 12 in. in 
diameter, 4% in. wide, with a flange on each side ex- 
tending about one inch above the barrel on the brake 
drum. The drum is hollow, not only for lightness, but 
in order that it may be filled with water to prevent the 
heat generated by friction from damaging the rope. The 
brake drum has a flange welded on one side and is keyed 
to the drive shaft. This shaft is mounted on ball bear- 
ings, such are used in electric headlight generators. 

On one end of the drive-shaft is a No. 3 Morse taper 
shank while the other end is keyed to a bevel pinion, hav- 
ing 20 teeth, 10 pitch, and 2-in. pitch diameter. This pin- 
ion engages a bevel gear having 40 teeth, 10 pitch, and 
4-in. pitch diameter. This gear is keyed to a 7-in. diam- 
eter shaft, mounted on ball bearings, the shaft being so 
arranged as to form an angle of 70 degrees with the drum 
shaft, or drive shaft. On the upper end of the 7-in. shaft 
is attached a 1%4-pitch worm adapted to engage a worm 
wheel having 50 teeth. The ratio of the bevel gears and 


the worm and worm wheel js then one hundred to one. 
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Device of Testing Efficiency of Air Motors as Used in the Tool Repair 
Department cf the Wabash Ry., at Decatur, Il. 
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The worm wheel is in turn keyed to a horizontal shaft, 
supported on ball bearings, and.running at right angles 
to the drum shaft. This horizontal shaft, through a tooth 
clutch, drives a pointer over a dial that is divided into one 
hundred equal spaces, each tenth division being num 
bered. The number of revolutions of the air motor is _ 
read directly from the dial. Another gauge or dial is _ 
provided, mounted near the top of the machine, that i 
divided into 60 equal spaces which are numbered, similar 
to the second hand dial of a watch. Another pointer is — 
so arranged as to make one revolution per minute over — 


escapement. The power for operating this clock-like 
arrangement is derived from a weight suspended from 
a cord that is wound on a small drum. This clock will 
run for a period of approximately 15 minutes, when it is 
necessary to unwind it by pulling down on the end of the 
cord suspending the actuating weight. 


For measuring the power of the air motors, two turns 
of manilla rope are wound on the friction or brake drum, 
and the two ends of the rope are attached to two spring 
scales designed to register 700 pounds. ‘These scales o 
spring balances are made from pieces of brass tubing, so _ 
arranged that one piece of tubing slides within the other. 
A coil spring is placed inside of each balance and they are 
calibrated and graduated to register directly the number _ 
of pounds exerted on the springs. Two of these scales” 
are provided, one for a motor running forward and the 
other for reversible motors. As previously explained, one — 
end of each of the scales is attached to the ends of the 
rope, while the other ends are attached to two screws, 
having square threads and mounted on the upper portio 
of the frame of the machine. Two hand-wheels are 
fitted to these screws to be used for increasing or dimish- 
ing the friction of the rope on the brake drum. On the 
left side of the machine is an air gauge and mounted ad-_ 
jacent to the air pressure gauge is another gauge de- 
signed to measure the air consumption of the motor under 
load in cubic feet. 


To determine the horse power of an air motor the 
spindle of the motor is slipped over the Morse taper — 
shank on the drive shaft and the feed screw of the air 
motor is supported by a spindle similar to that in the tat 
stock of an engine lathe. The handle supports are ad 
justed under the handles of the air motor, the air hose 
is coupled to the motor connection and the air turned on. 
The hand-wheels on the square threaded screws are then _ 
revolved until the desired tension is obtained on the bal-_ 
ance spring, which increases the friction between the rope 
and the brake drum. The clutch controlling the motor 
revolution dial is then engaged and the time clock is 
placed in operation. From this arrangement it is readily 
understood that the revolutions per minute may be read 
from the revolution dial while the power of the motor 
under load is registered on the spring balances. 

With this information it is a simple matter to calculate — 
the horse power of the moter which is done as follows: 


Let P equal the weight in pounds exerted on the brake 
drum. 


Let L equal the distance in feet from the center of the 
shaft to the periphery of the brake drum. = * 


Let V equal the velocity of a point in feet per minute at ¢ 
distance L. 


Let N equal the number of revolutions per minute. 
Let W equal the work performed. 


Then W will equal PV=2 2 LNP since HP=— PV- 
33,000. 


Then HP=2 x LNP-+=33,00. 
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Whole Depth of Tooth 
Thickness Tooth-Pitch Line 


7150 Teeth 


Face Angle __ 
Cutting Angle 
Outside Diameter 
No. Teeth in Equal Spur Gear 


atevery (Oth Divisior Thus /0, 20, 30 ert 
operated by worm & worm wheel. 


\This side covered Dial 
| with '@" Galy. Iron 


per minute. Dial is run by a clock which Is 
operated by a weight and has an-adjustable 
pendulum escapement. 


Oy 


Ratio of Bevel Gears 
00 
Ratio of Worm & wines! 


Tofal Ratio 100 or 
Worm has 4" Pitch 
Worm Wheel has 


Revolution Dial .- Divided into 100 Divisions & marked 


Time Dial:- Divided into 60 Divisions & marked at 
every [0th Division. Pointer makes one revolution 


Scales:- Calibrated every 50Lb before applying «& 
will register upto T00Lb Spring of %e" dia. material & 
15g"0.D. of coil. Spring screwed info brass plug at both ends 


Pulley made fast to shaft 
by 'e" set screw epg Key 


*3-Morse Shank 


Clutch for operating 


050 Revolution Dial 


Details of Construction of Air Motor Testing Device in Use in the 
Since the diameter of the drum is 12 inches L—6 in. or %. 
Then since L=™%, 2 x L=3.1416. 

Hence the fomula would be HP—=z NP ~33,000. 

_ Assuming that the revolution dial registered 35 revo- 
_ lution per minute and the scales registered a pull of 263 
pounds, substituting these values in the foregoing formula 
it would read—3.1416X35<263--33,000—0.876-+ or 
approximately 7 horse power. With this information 
_ and the amount of air consumed, it is a simple matter to 
determine whether or not the air motor is operating at its 
| maximum efficiency. 


| Pullman Surcharge Makes Up for 
. = Extra Weight 


The sleeping and parlor car surcharge last year on rail- 
roads of the United States, amounted to $37,498,509, 
which amount, according to Mr. E. L. Bevington, chair- 
man of the Transcontinental Passenger Association, rep- 
| resents approximately one-third of the net earnings from 
_ passenger service. “The surcharge, so-called for lack 
| of a better name,” Mr. Bevington said in a recent state- 


ment, “is justified by the service rendered; a railroad 
should not be called upon to haul without extra charge 
cars that hold only from 20 to 34 passengers, when the 
average day-coach seats anywhere from 50 to 80.” 

The difference in the costs of producing transportation 
in sleeping and parlor cars, compared with those in day 
_ Coaches, Mr. Bevington described as follows: “Coaches 
seat from fifty to eighty passengers. Sleeping or parlor 
cars, berth or seat, from 25 to 32 passengers. The aver- 
age weight of sleeping and parlor cars is 144,640 pounds, 
slightly more than 72 tons. The average weight of 
coaches is 97,647 pounds, each 48% tons. 

“Coaches having an average seating capacity of 70 
weigh about 2314 tons less than the average sleeping 
car, with capacity for 27 passengers, and the average par- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


az 


Tool Repair Department of the Wabash Ry., at Decatur, Tl. 


lor car with capacity for 31 passengers. With the average 
load of about eleven passengers in sleeping cars and about 
fourteeen passengers in coaches, the railroads carry about 
12,620 pounds weight per sleeping or parlor car pas- 
senger; and 6,800 pounds weight per passenger in the 
coaches. The dead-weight per passenger almost doubles 
when sleeping or parlor cars are used.” 


Railway Electrification in Japan 


At a recent imperial government railway conference 
held in Tokyo, Japan, a program was approved for the 
electrification of the Tokaido Railway line between Tokyo 
and Akashi. The foregoing information is included in 
advices to the United States department of commerce 
from Assistant Trade Commissioner Phillips, Tokyo, who 
states that the money for electrification work was ap- 
propriated some time ago and the recent conference had 
for consideration only the development of a definite pro- 
gram. 


The work under consideration at the present time con- 
sists of the portion of the Tokaido line extending from 
Numazu to Akashi, a distance of approximately 300 miles. 
This work, not including the cost of locomotives, is esti- 
mated to require the expenditure of about 21,983,000 
yen (approximately $10,700,000). In addition to the 
electrification of the Tokaido line, the railway department 
has already prepared tentative plans for electrifying both 
the central and the northern lines. 


While the foreign electric locomotives have so far 
dominated the field, at least one Japanese company is 
active in competing for this particular class of business. 
A trial locomotive has recently been completed and tested 
by the Hidachi Engineering Works, which in design em- 
bodies many features introduced by American manu- 
facturers. According to reports, this Japanese trial loco- 
motive has given good results in the recent test. 
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Improvements and Betterments 


Mr. Atterbury Takes Excep- 
tion to Church Council’s 
Labor Survey 


W. W. Atterbury, vice-president of 
the Pennsylvania R. R., has issued a 
reply to the Federal Council of 
Churches, which body recently made a 
survey of the Pennsylvania shopmen’s 
union and returned a more or less un- 
favorable report. Mr. Atterbury’s re- 
ply states: 

“The council’s report considers two 
questions: What grievances do the em- 
ployees feel that they have? And, do 
the employees favor the plan as a 
method of adjusting individual griev- 
ances? 

“A relationship in which grievances 
are an important factor is not the kind 
of relationship which the Pennsylvania 
plan contemplates or which exists on 
our railroad. Our view and the under- 
lying foundation of our plan is that the 
natural relationship is one of harmony 
and accord and our plan is conceived 
and carried out on the three fold basis 
of mutual faith, facts jointly established 
and fair play. 

“To predicate any conclusions on 
‘grievances, as a factor does not appear 
to be sound. A ‘grievance’ can now be 
carried through to the highest authority 
on the railroad in such matters, the 
joint committee, and a decision reached 
within 60 or 90 days, the vast majority 
of cases being settled in less than a 
month. 

“The report seems to stress what is 
regarded as a lack of enthusiasm for 
the plan or indifference toward the 
Pennsylvania plan. This, also, we feel 
is an unsound criterion and in the in- 
ference drawn from it we believe that 
the best and most conclusive evidence, 
the election results, have been more or 
less ignored. In the shop crafts from 
76.4 per cent to 93.6 per cent of those 
eligible to vote actually voted and the 
percentage of invalid ballots is usually 
less than 5 per cent of the total cast. 


“Under our plan men do not have to 
strike or threaten strike to secure fair 
play and just treatment. Apparently 
the council itself found evidence of this 
fact for it reports: 


“*The employees of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad are generally able to earn 
good wages as measured by wages ob- 
tained elsewhere and this is one of the 


main reasons why men like to work for 
the road. 

“*Vhere are two other outstanding 
indications of ‘real economic powet’ as 
we view it. One is the fact that in the 
disposition of grievance cases, 51.2 per 
cent have been adjusted in favor of the 
employees. The other is the fact that 
piece work matters, as already outlined, 
are handled by joint action.’ 


“No other plan of employee repre- 
sentation as far as we know is based 
so largely on joint action of men and 
management.” 


Decrease In Oil 
Through Canal. 


During the month of June, 1924, 105 
tankships transited the Panama canal, 
carrying an aggregate of 639,714 tons of 
cargo. This is the smallest number of 
tankships to transit the canal in any 
one month since February, 1923, when 
74 tankships passed through with ap- 
proximately 400,000 tons of cargo. june 
and August, 1923, were the peak months 
in number of tanker transits with 173 
for each month, and September, 1923, 
was the peak month for tons of cargo 
carried in tankships, with 1,024,320 tons. 
Comparing June, 1924, with the peak 
nionths, transits show a decrease of 68 
vessels, or nearly 40 per cent; tons of 
cargo carried shows a decrease of 383,- 
606 tons, cr approximately 37.5 per cent. 
Tanker transits were about 28 per cent 
of the total commercial transits during 
June, 1924; and about 33% per cent of 
the total tonnage, Panama _ canal 
measurement; paid about 28 per cent 
of the total tolls; and carried about 31 
per cent of the total cargo in transit. 


Carrying Vessels 


Reparations Conference Fails to Agree 
On Railway Problem. 


The conference in London, which was 
attended by diplomatic representatives 
of all the allies, has reached agree- 
ments covering practically all the dis- 
puted points in the German reparations 
plan. Only the railway problem re- 
mains unsettled and it has been decided 
to hold that in abeyance until the con- 
ference meets with the representatives 
of the German government. The en- 
tire matter hinges around the personnel 
of the German railways in the Ruhr. 
The French are very insistent upon re- 
taining at least a portion of the present 
French and Belgian personnel, to form 
a nucleus for reorganization, should 
any unforeseen contingencies develop. 


— Among the Railway: Supply People — Gonstruction Items 
Equipment Purchases 


Railway Revenues and Ex- 
penses for June and the 
Six Months 


Class I railroads-representing a mile- 
age of 235,968 miles, had operating rev-_ 
enues totaling $465,655,450 in June, ac- 
cording to a statement issued this week 
by the Bureau of Railway Economics, 
and based upon returns filed by the 
carriers with the Interstate Commerce. 
This was a decrease of $75,722,360 or 
14 per cent under the same month last 
year. Operating expenses totaled $364,- 


173,700 or 12.6 per cent under those for 


June, 1923. The net operating income 


for June amounted to $65,528,960 com- _ 


pared with $88,287,500 in June last year 
or a decrease of $22,758,560. In May, 
1924, the net operating income was $60,- 
653,877. 

The net operating income is what is 
left after the payment of operating ex- 
penses, taxes and equipment rentals but 
before interest and other fixed charges 
are paid. 

Class I railroads for the first six 
months this year had a net operating 


income of $390,983,855, which was at 


the annual rate of return of 4.13 per 


cent on their property investment, com- 


pared with $446,449,700, or 4.94 per cent, e 


for the same period last year. 


Earnings by districts for the first six 
months with the percentage of return 
on property investment on an annual 
basis in each district follows: 


Pg 


New England region. .$15,407,065 3.82 
Great Lakes region... 80,923,075 5.08 
Central eastern region. 82,465,718 4.25 
Pocahontas region..... 21,996,304 5.35 
Total east. districts.$200,792,162 4.62 
Total south. districts. $68,215,083 5.25 
Northwesterfi region.. 27,848,310 2.26 
Central western region 63,552,785 3.60 
Southwestern region... 30,575,515 3.69 
Total west. districts.$121,976,610 3.19 
United "Statesmen aes $390,983,855 4.13 
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Class I railroads operating at a loss — 


in June totaled 38, of which 14 were 
in the eastern, 4 in the southern and 
20 in the western districts. In May, 
40 roads had operating deficits. 


uy 


An interesting feature in connection — 


with the earnings for the first six 


months this year is the fact that while 
operating revenues for that period 


showed a decrease of 7.3 per cent, comyv 
pared with the corresponding period — 
last year, due to the decline in traffic, © 
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operating expenses also showed a re- 
duction of 7 per cent. 


Expenditure for maintenance for the 
first half of 1924 totaled $1,024,802,250, 
a reduction of $81,412,440 or 7.4 per 
cent under the same period last year. 
For the month of June alone, expendi- 
tures by class I carriers for mainte- 
nance of equipment showed a reduction 
of $25,284,300 or 20.3 per cent, com- 
pared with the same month last year, 
while there also was a reduction of 
$5,753,260 in the amount expended for 
maintenance of way, or 7.5 per cent. 

Carriers in the eastern district had 
a net operating income in June of $33,- 
927,300, compared with $52,906,600 in 
June last year. Freight traffic in the 


eastern district in June, according to 


incomplete reports, was 23 per cent 
under the corresponding period last 
year. Operating revenues of the east- 
ern carriers totaled $232,913,800, a de- 
crease of 18.1 per cent under June, the 
year before. Operating expenses totaled 
$180,548,400, a decrease of 15.1 per cent 
under the same month last year. Class 
I carriers in the eastern district earned 
during the first six months this year 
$200,792,162 of net operating income, 
compared with $243,264,500 during the 
corresponding period last year. 


Class I carriers in the southern dis- 
trict in June had a net operating in- 
come of $8,087,000 compared with $8,- 

~ 851,000 in June last year. Freight traffic 
on the southern roads in June decreased 
17 per cent under the same month last 
year. Operating revenues of the south- 
ern carriers in June totaled $59,141,380, 
a decrease of 9.8 per cent under the 
same month last year, while operating 
expenses totaled $47,423,970, a decrease 
of 9.6 per cent compared with June one 
year ago. The net operating tncome 
for the class I roads in the southern 
| district for the first six months this year 
was $68,215,083 compared with $69,916,- 
290 during the same period last year. 


Carriers in the western district had 
_a net operating income in June of $23,- 
514,570, compared with $26,529,870 for 
the same month last year. Freight 
traffic in the western district showed a 
decrease of approximately 10 per cent 
under June, 1923. Operating revenues 
of the western carriers totaled $173,600,- 
230, a decrease of 9.3 per cent under 
June, 1923, while operating expenses 
totaled $136,201,300 or a decrease of 
10.2 per cent. Class I carriers in the 
western district during the first six 
months this year had a net operating 
income of $121,976,610, compared with 
$133,268,900 during the same period one 
year ago. 


_Long Pending Mississippi Merger Case 
Dismissed. 


The Mississippi railway merger case, 
which has been pending in the courts 
of that state for the past 12 years, was 
, dismissed in the Lauderdale county 
| court at Meridian, Miss., on 
August 4, by Chancellor G. C. Tann, 
under an agreed decree prepared by 


| counsel of the railways and of the state. 
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Under this decree the defendant rail- 
ways—the Southern, Mobile & Ohio, 
Alabama Great Southern and Alabama 
& Vicksburg, will reimburse the state 
for its expenses in the litigation, which 
amount to approximately $40,000. When 
the suit was filed, in 1912, it was stated 
in the brief filed by the state that the 
railways named had illegally merged 
for the purpose of controlling all the 
east and west parallel lines in the state, 
thus preventing competition. The case 
involved penalties amounting to a total 
of about $40,000,000. One of the de- 
termining factors in dismissing the suit 
was the fact that, since the suit was 
filed, the Southern Ry. has given up 
its interests in the Alabama & Vicks- 
burg Ry., and the Columbus & Green- 
ville Ry., formerly Southern Ry., in 
Mississippi. 


Slow Coal Production Results 
in 17,000 Idle Cars 


The car service division of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association has called at- 
tention=to the) tact that the railroads 
now have nearly 170,000 surplus coai 
cars in good repair and immediately 
available for service but not in use 
owing to the lack of demand for fuei. 
The division points out that the early 
shipment of coal would do much to 
inake available additional transporta- 
tion facilities so that the crop move- 
nient can be expeditiously handled in 
the next few months. 


Coal production so far this year has 
fallen below the corresponding period 
in 1923, bituminous production alone up 
to July 12 having been more than 51,- 
000,000 tons below that for the same 
period in 1923, 

For the ‘country as a whole, reve- 
nue coal loadings from January 1 to 
July 12, inclusive, totaled 4,367,493: cars, 
a decrease of 775,547 cars compared 
with the same period last year. Com- 
pared with two years ago when the 
miners’ strike was on this was an in- 
crease of 791,548 cars. Comparison of 
coal loadings by weeks, hewever, shows 
a general upward tendency recently and 
the car service division anticipates that 
this increase will be more pronounced 
during the next three months. 


Bituminous coal dumped into vessels 
at Lake Erie ports for shipment by 
water to upper jake points from Janu- 
ary 1 to July 13, inclusive, according to 
the latest figures available, totaled 
7,948,556 tons, a decrease of 4,458,795 
tons compared with the corresponding 
period last year. Compared with the 
corresponding period in 1922, when coal 
shipments were greatly reduced owing 
to the miners’ strike which began on 
April 1 and continued until fall, this 
was an increase of 3,/04,461 tons. 
Bituminous coal on July 15 on hand at 
the head of the lakes shows an increase, 
however, of approximately 254,000 tons 
over the amount available there the 
same time last year. 

Shipments of bituminous and an- 
thracite coal both by rail and tide water 
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to New England points also show a 
considerable decrease under last year. 

From January 1 to July 12, 1924, 70,- 
438 cars of bituminous coal were 
shipped by rail to New England com- 
pared with.104,324 cars during the cor- 
responding period last year. Because 
of the miners’ strike two years ago, all 
vail bituminous coal shipments to New 
Engiand during the corresponding 
period in 1922 amounted to 53,817 cars. 
The amount of bituminous coal trans- 
ported by rail to New Engiand from 
January 1 to July 12, 1924, was also be- 
low the corresponding periods in either 
1921, 1920 or 1919. 

Tide water shipments of bituminous 
coal to New England during the first 


six months this year amounted to 
4,687,761 gross tons compared with 
6,295,511 during the corresponding 


period in 1923 and 5,212,456 during the 
corresponding period in 1932. 


Anthracite shipments to New Eng- 
land from January 1 to July 12, 1924, 
amounted to 85,074 cars compared with 
100,660 cars during the same period last 
year and 48,810 cars during the same 
period in 1922. 


Slight Decrease In Locomotive Ship- 
ments in. July. 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces July shipments of railroad 
locomotives, from the principal manu- 
facturing plants, based on reports re- 
ceived from the individual establish- 
ments. The following table gives the 
shipment of locomotives in July, with 
comparison for earlier months: 


Year and Domes- For- . 

month, Total, tic. eign. 
anita kya O23 wear ete 229 PAUL \We 
Hebritatyne OZ Seer ae 209 196 11 
Miachiy 192 3 remaster 282 269 13 
FActint lege 923 dees crate. 2 a 217 201 16 
Mery AO 2b tor teens exe loo 228 10 
Aires FOP Sa ke eetemr ees coe 221 in| 
thy 1923) oct ee 239 211 28 
Aumoust 21923 Gem eecas 2/2 259 Me) 
September, 1923 ......335 313) 22 
October 1923. eee... 310 295 15 
November, 1923 ...... 299 270 29 
Wecembetm | 923 aaeesoco 305 24 
Fantiaty se 1924s cee 151 147°. 2 4 
Bebtiarye 1924 = gene 99 92 7 
Whar Chel O24 > in onet artes 132 128 4 
DEM e lO 24 - rr std sige ee Tia’ 63 10 
MAN: LOZ4 Nh Semis aene 111 93 18 
pine; A074 es ec ayes 145 134 11 
Nira ala iy) A eee 140 130 10 


Percentage of Unserviceable Locomo- 
tives Increases. 


Class I railways on July 15 had 11,- 
772 locomotives in need of repair, 18.3 
per cent of the number on line, accord- 
ing to reports filed today by the carriers 
with the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. This 
was an increase of 738 locomotives over 
the number in need of repair on July 1, 
at which time there were 11,034 or 17.1 
per cent. Of the total number, 6,428, or 
10 per cent, were in need of classified 
repairs, an increase compared with July 
1, of 393, while 5,344 or 8.3 per cent 
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were in need of running repairs, an in 
crease of 345 compared with the first 
of the month. Class I railways, on 
July 15, had 7,141 serviceable locomo- 
tives in storage being held for the an- 
ticipated seasonal increase in freight 
traffic which always comes in the fall 
of the year. This was an increase of 
24 over the number in storage on July 
1 and the largest number of serviceable 
locomotives in storage at any one time 
since May, 1922. During the first fifteen 
days in July, 23,488 locomotives were re- 
paired and turned out of the shops com- 
pared with 25,791 during the last half 
of June. 


Canadian Car Loadings During Week 
of July 26. 


Car loadings in Canada for the week 
ended July 26, were less than those of 
the previous week by 1,947 cars. Grain 
loading in the Western division fell oft 
911 cars and increased 278 cars in the 
east. Coal loading in the eastern divi- 
sion was up 184 cars, pulpwood 137 cars, 
pulp and paper 87 cars, while nier- 
chandise fell off 193 cars, the -total de- 
cline in the east being 915 cars, and in 
the west 1,032 cars. Compared with the 
corresponding week of 1923, car load- 
ings were less by 1,670 cars. 


Erie R. R. Places Refrigerator Cars On 
a Mileage Basis. 


Notice has been given by the Erie 
Railroad that all Erie refrigerator cars 
will be placed on a mileage basis ef- 
fective September 1, 1924. This is in 
accordance with circular No. 1991, dated 
May 29, 1920, advising that railroads 
owning standard refrigerator cars may 
place them under mileage instead of 
per diem, on thirty days’ notice to eac% 
carrier, such arrangement to continue 
at least one year. 


Another State Joins the Safe and Sane 
Ranks. 


The new law, passed at the present 
session of the Louisiana state legisla- 
ture, requiring all vehicles to stop be- 
fore crossing railway tracks, was made 
effective on August 1. The law pro- 
vides that drivers need not stop at 


crossings in towns of more than 10,000. 


population, presumably on the theory 
that crossings in cities of that size will 
be well guarded. 


Freight Cars In Good Repair and Avail- 
able Show Decrease. 


Surplus freight cars in good repair 
and immediately available for service 
totaled 344,892 on July 22, according to 
reports filed today by the carriers with 
the car service division of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association. This was a 
decrease of 10,828 cars under the num- 
ber reported on July 14, at which time 
there were 355,720. Surplus coal cars 
in good repair on July 22, totaled 158,- 
606, a decrease of 11,091 under the num- 
ber reported on July 14, while surplus 
box cars in good repair totaled 146,982, 
an increase of 272 within a week. Ke- 
ports showed 15,297 surplus stock cars, 
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a decrease of 800 since July 14, while 
there was a decrease during the same 
period of 476 in the number of surplus 
refrigerator cars, which brought the 
total for that class of equipment to 12,- 
515. No car shortage is reported. 


Freight Cars In Need of Repair In- 
crease. 


Freight cars in need of repair on 
July 15 totaled 200,152, or 8.8 per cent 
of the number on line, according to re- 
ports filed by the carriers with the car 
service division of the American Rail- 
way Association. This was an increase 
of 5,283 over the number reported on 
July 1, at which time there were 194,- 
869 or 8.5. per cent. Of the total num- 
ber, freight cars in need of heavy re- 
pair totaled 151,228, or 6.7 per cent, an 
increase of 6,316 compared with the 
number on July 1. Reports showed 
48,924, or 2.1 per cent, in need of light 
repair, a decrease since July 1 of 1,033. 


Master Finds New Haven Not De- 
sirous of Controlling B. & M. 


Eldridge R. Anderson, who was ap- 
pointed by the supreme court as mas- 
ter, to hear the facts in’a suit brought 
by E. D. Codman, alleging that the New 
York New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
was acting in violation of the law pro- 
hibiting a railway from acquiring the 
stock of another, has found that the 
New Haven road is not attempting to 
gain control of the Boston & Maine, 
but is only desirous of obtaining repre- 
sentation on the board of directors of 
the latter company, so as to protect its 
investment. 


California Grape Shipments to Be 


Heavier This Year. 


Reports emanating from the Lodi, 
Cal., grape district indicate that a total 
of 10,000 cars of grapes will be shipped 
from that territory during the coming 
season, or approximately 1,200 more 
cars than were shipped last season. The 
early varieties of California grapes will 
commence moving on August 25. 


Express Train Derailed, Electric Loco- 
motive Sideswiped on L. I. R. R. 


A Long Island R. R. express train 
was derailed at Woodside, L. I., on July 
30. The first of the three rear cars 
struck an electric locomotive on an ad- 
jacent track and threw it on its side. 
One woman was killed and 27 persons 
were injured as a result of the acci- 
dent. It is reported that it was caused 
by the premature throwing of a hand 
switch. 


Mr. Sproule Explains Merger—Date for 
Hearing Set. 


At a conference of representatives of 
southwestern cities and towns interest- 
ed in the proposed merger of the El 
Paso Southwestern R. R. with the 
Southern Pacific Co., President Sproule 
of the latter company, set forth the ad- 
vantages to be gained by the consolida- 
tion. He stated: “The plan calls for 
50% miles of new construction from 


tation of 63 miles of line from Chandler 
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Pecacho to-Chandier, use and rehibili- 


to Hassayampa, and construction of 115 
miles of new road from Hassayampa to 
Dome. The intention and understand- 
ing is that upon approval by the Com-— 
merce Commission, construction of this 
new line through Arizona will begin 
without delay and: will be continued 
diligently until completion within a 
period of two years.” The application 
of the Southern Pacific Co. to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to acquire control of the El 
Paso Southwestern has been assigned 
for hearing at Phoenix, Ariz, on Sep- 
tember 3, before Director of Finance 
Mahaffey. 


Transcontinental Air Mail Successful— 
To Be Continued. 


According to Postmaster ‘General 
New, the performance of the New 
York-San Francisco air mail route and — 
the amount of mail transmitted via 
piane have been so satisfactory that it 
has been decided to continue the service 
indefinitely on the present schedule. It 
was originally planned to operate the 
service for a month only, for test pur- 
poses. It is stated that bills may be 
introduced in the December session of 
congress providing for extensions of 
the service. In order to expedite night 
flying, the stretch between New York 
city and Bellefonte, Pa., will be lighted. 


Railways Ask Equality With Farms in 
Nebraska Tax Valuation. BS) 


Railways operating in the state of 
Nebraska have requested the _ state 
board of equalization for a reduction 
of the valuations put upon their prop- 
erties for taxation purposes, 
these valuations will correspond with 
the valuations placed upon farm lands 
in Nebraska. Statements have been 
submitted by the railways showing that 
the farm lands are assessed at 59.5 per 
cent of their actual sales value. 


Railroad Administration Gradually Re- 
ducing Its Forces. 


The United States rai:road adminis- 
tration is rapidly being cut down to a 
skeleton organization. ‘The personne 
and expenses are being reduced rapidly. _ 
Settlements have been affected with all 
but a few of the carriers who were 
under federal control and claims against 
shippers are being cleaned up with all 
speed. 


Repeal of Surcharge Effective Septem- 
ber 15 in Virginia. 


The order eliminating the 50 per ce 
surcharge on Pullman passengcrs in the 
state of Virginia will become effective 
September 15. In attempting to justify 
its stand in this matter, the state cor 
poration commission issued the follo 
ing statement: “There seems to be no 
question that the railroads were per 
mitted by this commission and also by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to make the surcharge because of the 
poor financial showing of the railroads 
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at or about the time they were returned 
by the government to private operators. 
It also appears and is of general knowl- 
edge that the financial condition of the 
railroads has since improved ma- 
-terially.” 


Summary of Canadian Railway Acci- 
dents in June. 


The number of railway accidents 
throughout Canada in June, reported to 
the board of railway commissioners, 
was 264, in which one passenger, three 
employees and 12 others were killed, 
and 29 passengers, 218 employees aril 
41 others injured, a total of 16 killed 
and 288 injured. Included in “others” 
were five killed and 23 injured in high- 

“Way crossing accidents. In 14 of the 
21 crossing accidents reported, auto- 
mobiles were involved, three persons 
being killed and 17 injured. Pedestrians 
“were concerned in two crossing acci- 
dents, injury resulting in one case and 
death in the other. Wagons were con- 
cerned in five crossing accidents, one 
person being killed and one injured in 
one of these accidents, and one in- 
juréd in each of the other four. 


“Moffat Tunnel Report Indicates Good 
Progress. ' 


According to a report of the Moffat 
tunnel commission, up to and including 
July 17, there have been completed 
7,095 feet of the water tunnel and 5,007 
feet of the railway tunnel headings. 
The report further states that 1,162 feet 
of the railway tunnel have been com- 
pleted. It is estimated that the water 
tunnel is now 22 per cent completed 
the main tunnel headings, 16 per cent; 
}eross-cut, 27 per cent and the ra'lway 
‘tunnel, four per cent. The pres dent 
‘of the commission announces that the 
\ project should be completed on or be- 
‘fore August 1, 1926. 


I, C. C. Makes Awards Due on Georgia 
ik. ; 


| The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, on August 1, certified to the secre- 
tary of treasury that $48,223 is due to 
‘the Atlantic Coast Line and Louisvi le 
'& Nashville R. R.s, as lessees of the 
Georgia R. R., during the operation of 
‘that road in the six months guaranty 
period after the expiration of federal 
control. The carriers have already re- 
'ceived $414,000 on this account and the 
‘present payment closes the account. 


Sand House Column 
| Be 
Aw Apam, But No Eve 

Hayden G. Egan tired somewhat of 
the tedium of being a stores attendant 
at the Altoona shops of the Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. There was not enough 
‘romance to the job, according to Hay- 
'den G. So he fared forth in search of 
adventure. Moreover, he took off all 
his clothes, so as to meet adventure un- 
bashed and unafraid. He did meet 
jadventure presently, in the form of the 
‘Pennsylvania state police, who were 
called to the scene by sundry maiden 
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ladies of uncertain age, who chanced 
to espy Hayden G. while they were out 
on a walking tour. 

aru 


Loco WEED 


In the Pittsburgh district, they are 
conducting a drive against the smok- 
ing of loco weed by Mexicans. Which 
reminds us of the time when we, a 
tenderfoot, blew into Clovis, N. M., 
and were solemnly informed by an old 
engineer that loco weed was a type of 
cactus that grew on the pilots of lo- 
comotives. We were young then, and 
we believed him. 

i. 8 ale 
ANOTHER CApTaiIn Kipp 


The “Sand House” campaign seems 
to have had no effect on these ship 
captains at all. Here we have been 
complaining that unwary bridges should 
not be knocked off their props by boats, 
but it does no good. The international 
railway bridge at the Soo is the latest 
victim. A government dredge came 
along the other day and knocked it 
cock-eyed. 

ae, eae 


MIGHTY IS THE RAILROAD MAN 


Nicholas Jongewaart, an old-time 
railroader, died in Yakima, Wash., the 
other dap: Nick left behind him 147 
descendants, including 73 great-grand- 
children and 40 great-great grandchil- 
dren. 

kk Ok 


Hush, littie railway, don’t you cry, 
the Van Sweringens will get you, by 


and by. aa 


Conventions and Meeting 


The annual convention of the Aimer- 
ican Association of Railroad ‘Ticket 
Agents is to be held in Buffalo, N. Y., 
October 16, 17 and 18. The officers of 
the association are: President, N. L. 
Bassett, agent, union station, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; vice-president, J. L. Miller, 
agent, union station, Portland, Ore.; 
secretary-treasurer, E. R. Hutton, city 
ticket agent, New York Central R. R., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Se Se 

A meeting of the Great Lakes Ship- 
pers’ Regional Advisory Board will be 
heldwsin thes Hotel Statler Detroit, 
Mich., on August 12. On August 11, 
there will be mectings of the standing 
committees and also an executive com- 
mittee session. A number of important 
subjects are scheduled for discussion 
and decision at this meeting. A recom- 
mendation will be considered to abolish 
the present by-laws of the board and 
substitute another set prepared by the 
executive committee. Committee -re- 
ports will include. the following: L. C. 
L freight movement, with special 
reference to transfer records; economic 
factors of the railway service situation; 
delay to refrigerator cars and the for- 
mation of terminal committees; clean- 
ing and repairing box cars; loading cars 


Lad 


ten per above their marked 


capacity. 


cent 


x *k 


Every year shows a remarkable in- 
crease in the activities of the American 
Society for Steel Treating. The inter- 
national steel exposition and convention 
in Boston, Sept. 22 to 26, will be no ex- 
ception to this rule. The program that 
has been prepared represents an un- 
usually strong feature that will prove 
attractive not only to members of the 
society but to many others interested 
in metal treating and metal working. 

The exposition this year will be the 
largest ever held under the auspices 
of the society, being 30 per cent larger 
than at Pittsburgh Jast years which up 
to that time marked the highest point 
in the convention’s activities. Last year 
79,000 square feet were used, while this 
year 150,000 square feet will be neces- 
sary to accommodate all those exhibi- 
tors who are desirous of showing their 
products. An interesting feature of the 
exhibit this year wili be that of the ma- 
chine tool and machine manufacturers 
who will have an entire section of 25,000 
square feet devoted exclusively to ma- 
chine tools in operation. 

* x x 


The Pacific Railway Club will tender 
a banquet to the delegates to the an- 
nual meeting of the American Short 
Line Railroad Association, in the gold 
ball room of the Fairmont hotel, San 
Francisco, Cal., August 14, at 6:30 p. 
m. The speakers will be Bird M. Rob- 
inson, president, American Short Line 
Railroad Association; William Sproule, 
president, Southern Pacifis Co., and 
Clyde L. Seavey, president, Railroad 
Commission of the State of California. 
The secretary of the Pacific Railway 
Club is W. S. Wollner, general safety, 
fire prevention and welfare agent, 
Northwestern Pacific R. R. 


Railway Supply Trade | 


The plant of the American Car & 
Foundry Co., Buffalo, N. Y., was struck 
by lightning and damaged by fire re- 


cently. 


x Ok Ok 

J. G. O’Neill & Son, Inc, 26 North 
Franklin street, Chicago, Ill., has been 
incorporated for $10,000 to manufac- 
ture and deal in soot destroyers, water 


1 LCARIMETICG CLC. 


ER, —% 

The Canadian Railroad Service Co. 
Toronto, Ont., has been incorporated 
{o manufacture railway equipment, ma- 
chinery, tools, accessories, etc., with a 
capital of $50,000, by H. A. Harrison, 
W. J. Beattie, W. R. West and others. 

*k OO 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. plans the construction of a plant at 
Mansfield Ohio, estimated to cost 
$750,000. 
a 
_ The Fairbanks-Morse Co. reports a 
net profit of $558,107 for the quarter 
ending June 30, compared with $421,432 
in the preceding quarter and $1,057,537 
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for the same period last year. The net 
profit for the first six months of 1924 
amounts to $979,540, as compared with 
$1,446,849 for the first half of 1923. 


* * 


The Conley Tank Car Co, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has purchased the business 
and equipment of the Keystone Car & 
Equipment Co. The latter company 
was the owner of 260 standard tank 
cars of 8,000 and 10,000 gallons capac- 
ity. The Conley company previously 
operated 675 tank cars. 

x * x 


W. L. Loegler has been appointed 
representative of the Warner & Swasey 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, with headquarters 
at Philadelphia, Pa. 

x ok x 

The North American Car Co., Chi- 
cago, IIl., has increased its capital stock 
from 75,000 shares of no par value stock 
to $125,000. 

* * x 

The Southern Wheel Co., Savannah, 
Ga., plans the enlargement of its plant, 
to include a larger foundry building 
the installation of a 96-inch cupola and 
the construction of a new core room. 
’ It is expected to increase the capac'ty 
from 264 wheels per day to 315 wheels 
per day. 


Sy ok 
ThesJones & Laughlin Steel Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has moved its San 
Francisco, Cal., offices from the 


Crocker bank building to the Standard 
Oil building. 
Se ae 
The Ward Railway Appliance Co., 
Lima, Ohio, has leased the plant of the 
Berhard Boiler Co., of that city and 
will equip it to manufacture heavy !oco- 
motive and marine castings. 
i asic ak 
The Owego Bridge & Iron Co,, 
Owego, N. Y., plans additions to its 
foundry and the purchase of additional 
equipment. 
Ko es 
The Kalman Steel Co. plans to en- 
large its reinforcing bar fabricating 
works at Buffalo, N. Y., and to pur- 
chase additional machinery and equip- 
ment therefor. 
x ok x 
H. M. Richards has been appointed 
district manager of the American Roll- 
ing Mill Co., in charge of the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, office. 
* *& x 


Thomas H. King has been appointed 
treasurer and manager of the Wayne 
Tool Mfg. Co., Waynesboro, Pa., maker 
of reamers for railway car manufacture, 
bridge work, etc. Mr: King was pre- 


viously connected with the sales de- 
Partnrentecot athe musandisml ole eGo: 
Waynesboro, Pa. 

5 me te ie 


George Hush, Jr., has become as- 
sociated with the machine tool sales de- 
partinent of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Pugh & Noble, Inc., has recently been 
organized at 9 South Clinton street, 
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Chicago, Ill., for the manufacture of 
railway appliances. 


EEE & 
The Whiting Corpn., Harvey, III., 
plans the construction of a power 


house, one-story and basement, 55x76 
ft., estimated to cost $40,000: 
Rae x 

D. R. Arfiold, formerly sales manager 
of the Canadian Car & Foundry Co., 
Montreal, Canada, has resigned to be- 
come vice-president of the Union Metal 
Products Co., with headquarters at 20 
West Jackson boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Mr. Arnold was born in Dayton, Ohio, 
and, in 1906, started work with Barney 
& Smith Car Co., of Dayton, which 


D,. R. Arnold 


company he served in various capact- 
ties and finally resigned from the sates 
department in 1911, to accept position 
as assistant to the chief engineer of the 
Canadian Car & Foundry Co., and in 
1914, he was transferred to the sales 
department; in 1916, he was appointed 
sales manager, which position he held 
until his connection with the Union 


Metal Products Co. of Chicago. 
* Ok Ox 


The Ohio Steam Shovel Co., Lima, 
Ohio, has been incorporated to manu- 
facture steam shovels. 

* OK Ox 

The Buffalo office of the Cutler 
Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
has been made a part of the central 
district, instead of the eastern district, 
as heretofore. The headquarters of the 
central district are at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

* Ok O* 

The Mosebach Electric & Supply Co., 
1115 Brownsville avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been incorporated to manu- 
facture and sell brass and bronze bear- 
ings for locomotives, rail bonds, etc. 

* Ok Ox 


The Massey Concrete Products 
Corpn., Chicago, IIL, has sold to the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 


. 
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ing Co. its entire interest in the manu- 
facture and sale of Hollowspun con- 
crete posts and poles, including its 
plant at Milwaukee. Since this depart- 
ment was confined to the Milwaukee 
plant exclusively, its sale in no way 
affects the activities of the Massey Co, 
in its other twelve plants where rein- 
forced concrete pipe, piles, cribbing, 
signal material and other similar prod- 
ucts for railroads and industries are 
manufactured. 

ten See a 

The American Railway Equipment 

Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., has been or- 
ganized to purchase and dispose of the 
lands and buildings belonging to a 
partnership of the same name. 

x *k x 


The Clark Car Co., Pittsburgh, Pas 
manufacturer of railway air dump cars, 
has appointed Theodore B. Counsel- 
Iman as western representative, with 
headquarters at 122 South Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. 

* * x 

The Gibb Instrument Co., manu- 
facturer of electric welding equipment, 
Bay City, Mich., announces the ap- 
pointment of D. A. Clements as repre- 
sentative in Missouri and _ southern 
I!linois with headquarters at 4167 
Washington avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

* * Ok 


The plant of Robert M. Lucas Co., 
Chicago, Ill, manufacturer of car ce- 
ment and waterproofing, was badly 
damaged by fire recently. 

ee sn 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. an- 
nounces the transfer of Ross Watson, 
formerly district manager of the Cleve- 
land branch office, to the district man- 
agership of the Minneapolis branch to 
succeed D. M. Wesbrook, now general 
manager of the Canadian Pneumatic 
Tool Co. Other recent changes include 
the transfer of L. J. Westenhaver from 
the Pittsburgh office to Cleveland, as 
district manager of that branch and 
E. C. Stroup, compressor engineer in 
the Boston territory, has been moved 
to the Pittsburgh district. = 


Railway Literature 
The Superheater Company of New 
York and Chicago has just issued a 
second edition of an instruction book, 
covering shop and enginehouse main- 
tenance for the Elesco locomotive feed 
water heater. It gives detailed instruc- 
tions covering inspection and testing, 
cleaning the heater, heater repair, and 
pump repairs. Two charts in the cen- 
ter of the book illustrate by means of 
colors the passage of steam and water 
through the different parts of the equip- 
ment. An added feature of this edi- 
tion of the book is the order list cover- 
ing feed water heater parts on folded 
inserts in the back of the book. 

x Ok Ok 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company has issued leaflet 20190, in- 
cluding ten sheets, one each devoted 


~ 


/ 
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to illustration and specific weights, di- 
mensions and ratings on locomotives 
which have been built for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, New York New Haven 
& Hartford R. R. and Chicago Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Ry. Additional sheets 
will be issued from time to time cov- 
ering Westinghouse equipped locomo- 
tives now in service and those which 
are being built. 
* Ok x 


“Origin, Development, Results of 
Elesco locomotive superheaters” is the 
subject of a booklet just published by 
The Superheater Company of New 
York and Chicago. It gives in brief 
form the history of The Superheater 
Company, starting with the introduction 
of Schmidt superheaters in this country 
and through the development of loco- 
motive superheaters and locomotive 
feed water heaters to their present posi- 
tion in this country. There is a chart 
in the middle of the booklet which 
shows the growth of the use of loco- 
motive superheaters given by years 
from a mere handful in 1910 to a total 
of over 45,000 by the end of 1923. It 
is interesting to note that approximate- 
ly one third of the superheaters have 
been applied to existing locomotives. 
There is a paragraph explaining the 
adoption of the trade name “ELESCO,” 
as applied to superheaters, feed water 
heaters and other products. 

* Ok Ox 


The Conveyors Corpn. of America, 
Chicago, Ill., has issued a booklet de- 
scribing its American cast-iron stor- 
age tank, which is used for the stor- 


_age of all dry, loose, bulky material, 


such as ashes, coal and sand gravel. 


Illustrations of the tanks in use are 


given in the booklet. 


| Patents on Railway Devices | 


Issued by the United States Patent Office, 
July, 29, 1924. 
Binger-Course Unit Car, 1,503,452— 
Claud E. Fuller, New York, N. Y. 
Automotive Railway Car, 1,503,454— 

Henry Ford, Dearborn, Mich. 

Railway-Crossing Gate, 1,503,444—Silvia 
N. Hanks, Okolona, Miss. 

Railway Signaling, 1,503,318—Lars O. 
Grondahl, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor to 
The Union Switch & Signal Com- 
pany, Swissvale, Pa. 

Railway Signaling, 1,503,316--Lars O. 
Grondahl, Pittsburgh, and Lemuel F. 
Howard, Edgewood Borough, Pa, 
assignors to The Union Switch & 
Signal Company, Swissvale, Pa. 

Railway Signaling System, 1,503,317— 
Lars O. Grondahl, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
assignor to The Union Switch & Sig- 
nal Company, Swissvale, Pa. 

Power-Reverse Gear, 1,503,280—Alfred 

S$. Osbourne, Ingram, Pa. 

Draft Gear, 1,503,192—George H. Lang- 
ton, Princeton, W. Va. 

Railway-Traffic-Controlling Apparatus, 
1,503,166—Lloyd V. Lewis, Edge- 
wood Borough, Pa., assignor to The 
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Union Switch & Signal 


Swissvale, Pa. 


Company, 


Locomotive Flagstaff and Container, 
1,503,154—William L. Gibson, Tren- 
ton, Mo. 

Four-Point Flexible Support and Safety 
Device for Railway Brakes, 1,503,045— 
Soren Hansson, Butler, Pa., assignor 
of one-half to Harry T. Anderson, 
Butler, Pa. 

Six-Wheel Car Truck, 1,502,988—Ernest 
G. Goodwin, New York, N. Y., assignor 
to John A. Pilcher, Roanoke, Va. 

Means for ‘Testing “Track Circuits, 
1,502,934—Abraham B. Barnett, Roan- 
Gak, ava: 

Tower Indicator, 1,503,913—Richard C. 
Leake; Rochester, N. Y., .assignor to 


General Railway Signal Company, 
Rochester, N. Y.,*a Corporation of 
New York, 


Grain-Door Remover, 1,502,854 — 
Thomas C. Hutchinson, Duluth, Minn. 

Construction Car, 1,502,846—Edward G. 
Carr, Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to 
The Lakewood Engineering Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, a Corporation 
of Ohio. 

Rail Bond, 1,502,836 — Matthew H. 
Loughbridge, Bogota, N.J., assignor 
to Atlas Railway Signal Company, a 
Corporation of New Jersey. 

Car-Door Mechanism, 1,502,783 — 
Charles M. Kemper, Kansas City, Mo. 

Car Roof, 1,502,656— Charles David 
Bonsall, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor to 
P. H. Murphy Coinpany, New Ken- 
sington, Pa., a Corporation of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe—This 
company has made application to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
permission to lease the Oklahoma Cen- 
tral R. R., which runs between Chicka- 
sha and Lehigh, Okla. a distance of 
135 miles. 


Boston & Maine.—This company is 
seeking permission to abandon its line 
of railway from the Suncook river to 
Pittsfield, N. H., also a branch from 
Pittsfield to Center Barnstead, N. H., 
a,.total distance of 22 miles. 

This company has been given per- 
mission to abandon a four-mile branch 
line between Camp Ellis and Olid 
Orchard, Me. 

This company has opened a traffic 
agency at room 422, Memphis Cotton 
Exchange building, Memphis, Tenn., 
effective August 1. 


Canadian National—The gross earn- 
ings of the Canadian National Railways 
for the week ending July 31, 1924, were 
$6,534,320, being a decrease of $288,- 
993 over the corresponding week of 
1923. The gross earnings of the Ca- 
nadian National Railways from January 
1 to July 31, 1924, have been $134,849,- 
228, being a decrease of $1,883,644, as 
compared with corresponding period ot 


1923. 


) 
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Canadian Pacific.—This company has 
sold to a syndicate headed by the Na- 
tional City Co. and the Guaranty Co., 
of New York city, an issue of $10,000,- 
000 four per cent perpetual non-callable 
consolidated debenture coupon stock. 


The movement of harvesters to the 
western grain fields of Canada is ready 
to begin and the Canadian Pacific is 
making preparations to handle the 
huge army which annually moves from 
the east to the wheat fields. The rail- 
road will extend the lunch counter car 
facilities which last year proved popu- 
lar with the harvesters, 200,000 meals 
being served on these cars. About 30,- 
000 men are expected to be moved from 
eastern Canada to the west. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—According to 
announcement just made by President 
W. J. Harahan, the Chesapeake & Ohio 
will scon begin the construction of im- 
provements at Russell, Ky., and New- 
port News, Va., entailing an aggregate 


outlay of $112,450. Details will be 
found under “Equipment and Struc- 
tures.” These improvements are in 


keeping with the Chesapeake & Ohio’s 
policy of rendering adequate service to 
the public and are a part of the rail- 
way’s program of expansion. 


Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul.—Dur- 
ing the period July 1 to 26th inclusive, 
cars loaded on this line and received 
from connections amounted to 128,853, 
as compared with 145,721 for the same 
period last year. 


Colorado Columbus & Mexican.— 
This company has filed preliminary 
notice with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that it proposes to con- 
struct 200 miles of railway from Farm- 
ington, N. M., to Grand Junction, Col., 
at a cost of approximately $38,000 per 
mile. 


Connecting.—See “Pennsylvania.” 


Delaware & Hudson.—This company 
has requested authority from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to pledge 
$4,600,000 of first and refunding mort- 
gage four per cent bonds as collateral 
security for an issue of short-time 
notes. 


Denver & Rio Grande Western.—A 
conference was held in Denver, Col., on 
July 31, between the attorneys repre- 
senting the bondholders of this com- 
pany and Jtidge J. F. Symes of the 
United States district court, for the 
purpose of planning the ordering of an 
auction sale of the road, as a result of 
its default in interest payments. The 
court will set a date shortly for a hear: 
ing on the minimum price to be con- 
sidered when the auction sale is held. 


Detroit & Ironton—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has granted 
permission to this company to issue 
$7,500,000 of first mortgage five per cent 
gold bonds, to be sold at par, the pro- 
ceeds to be used in the construction ot 
a new line, as reported under “New 
Roads and Projects.” 
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Ensley Southern—In a _ decree 
handed down in the circuit court at 
Birmingham, Ala., this company was 
given permission to abandon the por- 
tion of its line between Birmingport and 
Maxine, Ala., the rails and other track 
material to be torn up and used to re- 
habilitate the track between Ensley and 
Birmingport. 


Great Northern.—This company an- 
nounces that first prize in its competi- 
tion fcr a slogan descriptive of its new 
Oriental limited has been awarded to 
Roy Tingley, a ticket clerk at Dover, 
N. J., for his suggestion: “As wonder- 
ful as the Country it Serves.” 


International-Great Northern —This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for an order 
authorizing the issue, in lieu of notes 
previously held by the director general 
of railroads, of $2,400,000 of six per cent 
secured gold notes and for permission 
to pledge, as security for those notes, 
$2,750,000 first mortgage six per cent 
gold bonds, heretofore pledged to se- 
cure the previous notes. 


Kansas City Kaw Valley & Western. 
—Following the announcement that 
this company would be unable to meet 
the principal of a number of first and 
general mortgage bonds due August 1, 
the line was placed in the hands of 
Harry C. Jones, Kansas City, Mo., as 
receiver. The railway operates between 
Kansas City, Mo., and Lawrence, Kan., 
a distance of 40 miles. 


Kansas City Mexico & Orient.— 
Roger B. Williams, of New York, who 
represents eastern financial interests 
which may become interested in the 
reorganization of this railway, has just 
returned from a tour of the line and 
states that the condition of the line, 
particularly in Mexico, is much better 
than he had anticipated. He also states 
that the first step is to construct the 
connection from the United States lines 


of the K. C. M. & O. to Chihuahua. 


Lehigh Valley.—This company has 
sold to Drexel & Co., and the First Na- 
tional bank of New York, subject to 
the approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, an issue of $12,- 
000,000 general consolidated mortgage 
five per cent gold bonds, to mature 
May 1, 2003, and not redeemabie until 
maturity. 

This company has called for redemp- 
tion on September 1, 1924, at 103 per 
cent of par and accrued interest, its 
outstanding $15,000,000 ten year six per 
cent collateral trust bonds, due Sep- 
tember 1, 1928. 


Louisiana Southern.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has placed a 
tentative valuation of $800,000 on the 
properties of this company, as of June 
30, 1918. 


Memphis Dallas & Gulf.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has de- 
nied the petition of this company’s re- 
ceiver for reconsideration of its pre- 
yious decision denying the app/ication 
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of the railway for a government loan 
of $246,872, which it was proposed to 
use to improve and rehabilitate the rail- 
way. 


‘Minneapolis St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie.—The valuation of this line of 
$104,737,607, is held to be entirely too 
low by officials of the company, who 
maintain that the true value of the 
property is $116,953,635. 


Missouri Pacific. — Freight traffic 
handled by the Missouri Pacific in July 
exceeded in volume the records for any 
previous July in the history of the com- 
pany, it was announced today by L. W. 
Baldwin, president. The number of 
cars loaded locally along the lines of 
the company during the month totaled 
95,155 and loaded’ cars received from 
connections numbered 33,820, a grand 
total of 128,975. cars handled during the 
month. Three times during the month, 
previous high records for local loading 
were broken. The first time was on 
Saturday, July 26, when 3,912 cars were 
loaded on the rails of the company. 
The former record of 3,852 was es- 
tablished last October 25. On Wednes- 
day, July 30, the mark was again shat- 
tered with a total of 3,962 and again 
on Thursday, July 31, the record was 
broken, with a total of 3,993. Daily 
average local loading and receipts from 
connections, totaling 4,961, exceeded the 
daily average for any previous July by 
435 cars a day, the former record of 
4.526 cars a day having been made in 
July, 1917. The Missouri Pacific con- 
tinues to show a substantial increase in 
the volume of freight business handled 
for the period from January.1 to date, 
the percentage, as compared with last 
year, being 15.8 greater this year. This 
increasing volume of business is being 
handled with increasing efficiency and 
dispatch, the statement continues, call- 
ing attention to the fact the average 
daily movement of all cars on the rail- 
road reached 31.72 miles per car per 
day during the month, as compared 
with 30.05 during June and 27.06 during 
July, 1923. The Missouri Pacific also is 
continuing to maintain passenger train 
schedules at an exceptionally high level, 
the average on time performance for 
July being 97.3 per cent, 11,746 pas- 
senger trains having been operated over 
the eighteen divisions of the railroad. 
The percentage figures have exceeded 
97 for the last four months. Movement 
of wheat during the month was con- 
siderably heavier volume than during 
July while lumber, commercial coal and 
merchandise movement were in about 
the same volume. The Missouri Pacific 
accomplished during the month, a 
record breaking movement of oil, a 
total of 14.098 cars being loaded on the 
three divisions of the railroad on which 
oil is produced. The former record was 
6.696 cars loaded in August, 1923. Every 
indication points to a continuing in- 
creasing volume of traffic, the state- 
ment says, and adds that the Missouri 
Pacific is in position to handle it more 
satisfactorily than ever before in the 
history of the company. 
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Orders for 1,000 automobile cars and 
2,000 refrigerator cars have been placed 
by the Missouri Pacific R. R. and the 
American Refrigerator Transit Co. of 
St. Louis at an approximate cost of 
$5,600,000 for the refrigerators and 
$2,300,000 for the automobile cars, a 
total of $7,900,000, it was announced to- 
day by L. W. Baldwin, president of the 
Missouri Pacific. These cars are to be 
of ithe most approved design and the 
builders will begin deliveries as quickly 
as possible so they will be available for 
the anticipated heavy fall traffic. The 
A. R. T. Co. is a subsidiary, owned and 
controlled by the Missouri Pacific and 
the Wabash Railroads. The 2,000 new 
cars added to the equipment already 
owned and operated by that company 
will place it in a position to accept and 
adequately handle all of the reasonable 
requirements for the movement of 
perishable crops from Texas, Colorado 
Utah, the Pacific coast and the traffic 
originating locally in the states now 
served by the Missouri Pacific and the 
Wabash Railroads. The automobile 
cars will materially add to the ability of 
the Missouri Pacific R. R. to take care 
adequately of the increasing movement 
of automobiles from eastern and north- 
ern factories and from branch factories 
and assembling plants at its principal 
traffic gateways. Mr. Baldwin stated 
in making the announcement, that this 
new equipment, together with the 100 
big new locomotives and the 77 new 
steel passenger train cars purchased re- 
cently, place the Missouri Pacific in an 
especially favored position. with regard 
to handling the ever growing volume of 
traffic being obtained by that railroad. 


New York Central—A hearing on 
the excess income of these lines has 
been ordered for September 24, before 
Director of Finance Mahaffie, by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
commission states that questions have 
arisen as to whether the lines included 
in the consolidated statement for the 
period, March 1, 1920, to December, 
1923, were operated as a system under 
common control in accordance with 
paragraph 6, section 15a, of the inter- — 
state commerce act. 


Oklahoma Central.—See 
Topeka & Santa Fe.” 


Pennsylvania.—The total number of 
employees on this railway on July 15 
was 207,089, an increase of 1,370 over 
the previous month, and slightly higher 
than the May 15 total of 206,918. 

The public service commission of the 
state of Pennsylvania has authorized 
this company to discontinue passenger 
service between New Portage Junction 
and Duncansville, Pa., on its Duncans- 
ville branch. 

This company has sold to Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., subject to the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, an 
issue of $2,000,000 Pittsburgh Youngs- 
town & Ashtabula Ry. first general 
mortgage five per cent gold bonds and 
$1,545,000 Connecting Ry. first mort- 
gage five per cent gold bonds. These 
bonds were sold for the purpose of pro- 
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viding cash to reimburse the Pennsyl- 


/ 


vania R. R. in part for expenditures 
made by it as lessee on the property 
of the two subsidiaries named. 


Pittsburgh Youngstown & Ashtabula. 
—See “Pennsylvania.” 


Reading. — Vice-President Bierck 
makes the following forecast: “I look 
for our net income after all charges 
to be more than $13,000,009. Our net 
income up to the first of July was $6,- 
500,000 and we now have our heaviest 
months ahead of us. Traffic is going 
to pick up materially in September and 
thereafter, and the outlook is exceed- 
ingly bright for our fall business.” 


Since the stock purchase plan for 
employees was put into effect about five 
months ago, 500 employees of this com- 
pany have purchased a total of 4,800 
shares of the company’s stock. 


Richmond Fredericksburg & Poto- 
mac.—President Call of this company 
has issued a statement wherein he de- 
clares ~-that the tentative valuation 
as issued by the Interstate Commerce 


Commission, of $11,384,700, as of June 


30, 1916, is likely to be misleading, in 


view of the marked changes which have 


_ looks 


taken place in the status of the R. F. 
& P. since the valuation date. Mr. 
Call points out that, on June 30, 
1916, the amalgamation of the Wash- 
ington Southern Ry. and the R. F. & P. 
was not in effect, nor had the new pas- 
senger terminal at Richmond, costing 
$3,000,000 been built. The book value 
of the company’s operating property as 
of December 31, 1923, was $25,803,309. 


Southern. — Vice-President Miller 
for greatly improved business 
conditions for the remainder of. this 
year. He says: “We have struck bot- 
tom in low traffic, and the rest of the 
year we shall be on the upgrade. Crops 


Bare geiting along fine, and we expect 


them to help us out considerably. 
Earnings for July were slightly less 
than last year, but we have our heaviest 
months ahead of us. September, Oc- 


tober and November will show a de- 


cided improvement. Our net earnings 
for the first half of this year were only 
about $600,000 off from last year.” 


Virginian Terminal—This company 
has been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to issue $1,- 
109,000 first mortgage five per cent 50- 
year bonds, to be delivered to the Vir- 


 ginian Ry. to reimburse that line for 


advances made. At the same time, the 


_ Virginian Ry. was authorized to guar- 


antee the bonds and to procure the 


- authentication and delivery of $3,133,000 


of first mortgage 50-year bonds and to 


sell $10,000,000 of that class of bonds 
_ at not less than 93 per cent of par. 


a4 


—— 


_ |New Roads and Projects | 


Colorado. — The Colorado Columbus 
& Mexican Ry. has filed a preliminary 
notice with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to the effect that it pro- 


z 
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poses to build a 200-mile railway from 
Grand Junction, Col., to Farmington, 
N. M., a cost of $38,000 per mile. 


Kentucky.—The Southern Ry. is re- 
ported to be planning a cut-off line 
from near Middlesboro, Ky., to Beverly. 


Louisianna.—The Missouri Pacific R. 
R. is reported to be planning an ex- 
tension from Epps, La. to Eudora, 
Ark., a distance of 12 miles. 


Michigan.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has granted permission to 
the Detroit & Ironton Ry. to build a 
line of railway from Durban, Mich., on 
its line, to a connection with the De- 
troit Toledo & Ironton R. R. at 
Malinta, a distance of 56 miles. 


Missouri.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has granted an extension 
oi time of one year to the Kansas City 
& Grandview Ry., a subsidiary of the 
Kansas City Southern Ry., in which 
to build a line of railway from Leeds, 
Mo., to Grandview, Mo., a distance of 
about 14 miles. 


Quebec.—The Canadian National Rys. 
are inquiring for bids covering the con- 
struction of 12 miles of railway be- 
tween Grande Fresniere and Rinfret 
Junction, Que. 


$e 


[ Foreign Railways | 


Asia Minor.—An American syndicate 
is making arrangements to present a 
plan to the Turkish government to take 


-over and operate and equip the Bagdad 


Ry, — lt has been. estimated that, cost 
of new rolling stock and equipment to 
rehabilitate two of the branches of this 
line will be $25,000,000. 


Austria.—Electrical operation of the 
Federal railways in Austria continues to 
be extended in a satisfactory manner. 
All trains between Landeck and Inns- 
bruck are soon to be driven by electric 
power. Trial runs are being made on 
the Stainach-Irdning-Stoeg section. The 
line Stainach-Irdning-Aussee is operat- 
ed exclusively by electricity. 


Bermuda.—A 24-mile light railway is 
proposed from St. George’s, a town on 
one end of the island, to the naval dry- 
dock at the other end. A bill provided 
for the construction of such a line is 
now before the legislative council, hav- 
ing been passed by the House. 


Bolivia—Location of | Cochamba- 
Santa Cruz Railroad in Bolivia has 
started. Line will be about 300 miles 
long and may cost $20,000,000. No ar- 
rangements have yet been made for 
financing. 


France.—That the establishment of 
an adequate commuter service on rail- 
ways into Paris is the only solution of 
the housing problem in that city, was 
decided at the recent congress of the 
International Union of Local Railways, 
Tramways and Auto Transport. It is 
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also planned to enlarge the Paris sub- 
way in several directions. 


The Societe Francaise de Transports 
Frigorifigues (French Refrigerator Car 
Co.) in 1923 carried 869,000 hundred- 
weight of produce in its cars. This 
shows a large increase over the 541,000 
hundredweight carried in 1922 and at a 
considerable saving in cost, and is said 
to indicate lessened prejudice against 
cold-storage meat. The company oper- 
ates 7,785 cars, with 37,608 tons capa- 
city. A large part of this equipment 
was built and used by the American 
Expeditionary Forces. Three cold- 
storage establishments are maintained 
at Havre for the reception of imported 
meat, butter, fruit, and eggs. The com- 
pany’s operating revenue for 1923 was 


~ 1,314,016 francs ($71,028), against 500,- 


240 francs ($27,040) in 1922—an increase 
of 61.5 per cent. 


Mexico.—By decree of June 30, 1924, 
the operation of the Tehuantepec Ry. 
was transferred from the Mexican Na- 
tional Railroads to the free ports com- 
mission, to be administered as Mexican 
government property, the line having 
been turned over completely to the 
Mexican government after arrange- 
ments with S. Pearsons and Son (Ltd.) 
in 1917. Freight is to be handled from 
any point on the National Railways to 
any point on the Tehuantepec National 
by means of through bills of lading, 
liquidation for which is to be made 
weekly. This agreement will also in- 
clude the handling of freight on the 
vessels which formerly belonged to the 
Mexican government merchant marine 
and which now are under the control 
of the free ports commission. It is 
understood, however, that the outstand- 
ing debt which the steamship companies 
had incurred with the national rail- 
ways will be paid by the government, 
so that the free ports commission will 
not be responsible for the past debts of 
the navigation company. An agreement 
has been reached to establish mutual 
right for the use of the telegraph wires, 
so that the national railways can com- 
municate with the Pan American divi- 
sion and the Tehauntepec National can 
communicate with Mexico City. The 
free ports commission is to receive all 
rolling stock, according to the inven- 
tory made by the liquidating commis- 
sion of the property of the Tehuantepec 
National in 1917. The rolling stock is 
to be accepted in the condition in which 
it is found, and consequently the na- 
tional railways will have nothing to pay 
for the rolling stock which has been 
destroyed or damaged by the revolu- 
tionary forces or from other causes. 
For that part of the equipment which 
the national railways may desire to keep 
in its own service, they will remit to 
the free ports commission one peso per 
day for each car and 25 pesos per day 
for each locomotive, with the under- 
standing that this rent will continue 
until all equipment is delivered to the 
commission. These rents are to he 
liquidated monthly. Direct or through 
tickets between points on the national 
railways and points on the Tehuantepec 
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National, establishing special rates for 
the large number of excursions to the 
isthmus region, are authorized. Pro. 
vision is also made for the exchange of 
annual passes for officials and em- 
ployees. 


SSS 
| Equipment end Structures | 


Miscellaneous. 


The Illinois Central R. R., it is re- 
ported, will shortly ask for bids on 
a side-wheel transfer steam ferryboat, 
for use at Helena, Ark. 


A wooden car float, to cost $47,450, 
will be built at Newport News, Va., 
by the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


Locomotives. 


The Grecian Rys. have placed a large 
order for heavy locomotives and tend- 
ers with an Austrian builder. This buéi- 
ness was bid for by a total of 49 lo- 
comotive builders, including American, 
British, French and Italian companies. 


Passenger Cars. 


The Seaboard Air Line Ry. has placed 
orders with the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co. for six express cars, six pas- 
senger-baggage cars and six baggage- 
mail cars, 

The American Refrigerator Transit 
Co. is inquiring for 50 express-refriger- 
ator cars, 


Freight Cars. 


The Missouri Pacific R. R. and its 
subsidiary, the American Refrigerator 
Transit Co., have placed orders for 
cars as follows: American Car & 
Foundry Co., 725 refrigerator cars and 
250 automobile cars; Mt. Vernon Car 
& Mfg. Co., 725 refrigerator cars; Gen- 
eral American Car Co., 500 refrigerator 
cas and 375 automobile cars; Standard 
Tank Car Co., 375 automobile cars. 


The Union R. R. is inquiring tOGeLe 
70-ton gondola cars. 


The Manati Sugar Corpn. has ordered 
ten flat cars from the American Car 
& Foundry Co. 


The Seaboard Air Line Ry. has or- 
dered ten caboose cars from the Amcri- 
can Car & Foundry Co. 


The Tri-State Refining Co., Huntin> 
ton, W. Va., has placed an order with 
the Standard Tank Car Co. for six 
8,050-gallon tank cars. 


Buildings and Terminals. 


The Houston & Texas Central Ry. 
(Southern Pacific Lines), is remodeling 
and improving its passenger stotion at 
Bryan, Texas, involving its ex‘ension 
for 20 feet at each end and the ercc- 
tion of train sheds. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. is enlarging 
its coal handling facilities at the port 
of Sandusky, Ohio. 


The Tampa Southern R. R. will con- 
struct a passenger station and a freizht 
warehouse at Tampa, Fla., estimated to 


cost $75,000. 


build a 
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The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. has awarded a contract 
to the Walsh Construction Co., Chicago, 
Ill., covering the construction of an 
addition to its roundhouse at Sharon- 
ville, Ohio, to cost $90,000. 

The Kansas City Southern Ry. plans 
the construction of a depot at Port 
Neches, Texas. 

The Texas & Pacific Ry. plans the 
construction of a freight and passenger 
depot at Natchitoches, La. 

The Norfolk & Western Ry. has 
awarded a general contract to John P. 
Pettyjohn | & ‘Gog Lynchburg, Va., 
covering the construction of a freight 
station and warehouse at Bluefield, W. 
Va., to cost $1,000,000. 

The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. plans the construction of a frame 


roundhouse at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
estimated to cost $25,000. 
The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. is re- 


ported to be planning the construction 
of a freighthouse at Zanesville, Ohio. 


The Western Pacific R. R. plans the 
construction of a roundhouse and ma- 
chine shop at Stockton, Cal. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. has pur- 
chased a tract of 225 acres of land 
adjacent to its right of way outside of 
East St. Louis, Ill, as a preliminary 
step toward the construction of a pro- 
jected freight and engine terminal in 
and near East St. Louis, which it is 
estimated, will cost $10,000,000 when 
complete. 

The Reading Co. has installed and 
placed in service near Prescott, Pa., a 
new track scale of 300,000 lbs. capacity, 
together with four yard tracks. 

The Illinois Central R. R. has pur- 
chased a new right of way through the 
city of Chicago, between 18th and 20th 
streets, from a point east of Indiana 
avenue to west of State street. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. plans 
a 500,000 gallon water-tank, supply line 
and water column at Russell, Ky., esti- 
mated to cost $65,000. 

The New York Central R. R. will 
three-story automatic power 
station at 1400 South 241st street, New 
York, estimated to cost $45,000. 


The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. and the Colorado & Southern 
R. R. will expend $300,000 in consoli- 


‘dating, enlarging and generally improv- 


ing freight terminals at Denver, Col. 
The two railways have heretofore oper- 
ated separate terminals. 

The Illinois Central R. R. has placed 
a contract for a subway under Michigan 
avenue at 12th street, Chicago, to its 
main station and also an addition to 
the present station, with the B. W.-Con- 
struction Co., Chicago, Ill, estimated 
to cost $750,000. 

The Sioux City Terminal Co. has 
awarded a general contract to B. W. 
Short, Sioux City, Iowa, covering the 
construction of a one-story machine 
and repair shop, 100x150, to cost $100,- 
000, with equipment. 


The Wabash Ry. has purchased an- 
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other American steam jet ash conveyor ~ 4 


from the Conveyors Corpn. of America, 
for its Decatur, Ill., power plant. 


The Delaware Lackawanna & West- 
ern R. &. has placed a general contract 


with F. D. Hyde, New York, N. Y,, 
covering an engine house, repa’r shops 
and yards at Binghamton, N. Y. 


Signals and Interlocking. 


The Southern Pacific Co. (Texas 
Lines) has ordered 30 one-arm and five 
two-arm low voltage style “B” signals 
with the necessary relays, vertical 
rotary switch circuit controllers, etc., 
for installation between Cline 
Hacienda, and between Noonan and La- 
Coste, as well as for station protection 
at MacDona. They are being furnished 
by the Union Switch & Signal Co. The 
field installation will be performed by 
the railway company’s regular con- 
struction forces. 


The Delaware Lackawanna & Wests 
ern R. R. has ordered from the Union 
Switch & Signal Co. 71 style “HC=2" 
flashing color light signals for protect- 
ing traffic at various grade crossings on 
their line. 


\ 


Bridges. 


The Southern Ry. and the city of 
Salisbury, N..C.,, plan the ‘construc= 
tion of an underpass at West Innis 
street, in that city. 


The New York Central R. R., the 
county, and the city of Lakewood, Ohio, 
plan the construction of a concrete 
bridge over Highland avenue in that 
city, estimated to cost $431,000. 


The Reading Co., and Berks county 
have awarded a contract to the Folwell 
Ahlskog Co., Chicago, Ill., covering the 
construction of a 11,000 ft. concrete 
arch, with ten spans, at Birdsboro, Pa., 
estimated to cost $300,000. 


and # 


The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & © 


St. Louis Ry. plans the construction of 
a 235-ft. swing span and a 157-ft. fixed 
span over the Wabash river at Vin- 


cennes, Ind., estimated to cost more 
than $50,000. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R. R., and 
the city of Philadelphia, Pa. have 


awarded a contract to the Murray Pav- 
ing & Construction Co., covering the 
building of a bridge across the rail- 
way’s tracks, to replace the present old 
wooden structure. 

The Tampa Northern Ry., and the 
state of Florida are asking for bids 
covering the construction of an over- 
head crossing of the railway’s tracks, 


south of Brooksville, Fla., to be a 184-ft. — 


timber structure. 


The Cleveland Union Terminal Co. 
has awarded a contract to the Walsh 
Construction Co., covering the erec- 
tion of a reinforced concrete retaining 
wall, 338-ft. long and 50 ft. high, es- 
timated to cost $400,000, along Ontario 
street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. and the city 
of Philadelphia, Pa., have awarded a 


contract to Sinclair & Griggs covering 


the construction of a concrete viaduct, 
retaining wall, etc., 


at the Schuylkill — 


Pern 
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river, estimated to cost $240,553. 
Machinery and Tools. 


The Norfolk & Western Ry. has 
placed the following orders: Cincinnati 
Planer Co., one 38-in. planer, two eight- 
feet boring machines; Fosdick Machine 
Tool Co., several radial drills; Muller 
Machine Tooi Co., several turret lathes. 
Other lathe orders were divided be- 
tween R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool 
Co., Bradford Machine Tool Co., and 
the Boye & Emmes Machine Tool Co. 

The Southern Ry. is inquiring for a 
24-in. heavy duty lathe. 

The Maine Central R. R. has pur- 
chased an axle wheel lathe, a car wheel 
borer and several other tools. 

The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
has renewed its inquiries for prices on 
the large list issued some time ago. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. has placed 
orders with the Cleveland Crane & 
Engineering Works for two 10-ton 
gantry cranes with 85-ft. span and 15-it. 
cantilevers on each end. 

The Mather Stock Car Co. is in the 
market for a_ belt-driven combined 
punch and shear for its E. St. Louis 
shop. 

The Peoria & Eastern (New York 
Central Lines) is inquiring for one 14- 
in. sensitive floor drill, with counter 
shaft. 

The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. is inquiring for one motor-driven 
400-ton hydraulic carwheel press. 

The New York Chicago & St. Louis 

Ry. is inquiring for three lathes, a bolt 
cutter and a punching machine. 
The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. will shortly issue a list covering 
woodworking machinery for its Shaw- 
nee, Okla., shops, recently destroyed by 
fire. 

The following shops, etc., planned or 
under construction, will require ma- 
chinery and tools of various sorts. De- 
tails are given under “Buildings and 
Terminals:” 

Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & St. 
Louis Ry., roundhouse, Sharonville, 
Ohio. F 

Chicago Rock Island & Pacific Ry., 
roundhouse, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Western Pacific, shops, Stockton, 
eal. Wha 

New York Central, power station, 
New York city. 

Sioux City Terminal Co., roundhouse, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

Delaware Lackawanna & Western 
R. R., roundhouse, repair shops, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 


Iron and Steel. 

The Southern Pacific Co. has pur- 
chased 12,500 tons of rails and 3,000 
tons of tie plates from the Tennessee 
Coal Iron & R. R. Co. 

The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. has placed an order with the IIli- 
nois Steel Co. for 5,000 tons of rails. 

Cuban railways have placed rail 
orders with the United States Steel 
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Corpn., and the Bethlehem Steel Corpn., 
for 4,000 and 2,000 tons respectively. 

The Louisville & Nashville R. R. has 
placed orders for the following: 9,500 
kegs of spikes, Illinois Steel Co.; 200 
kegs of bolts, Bourne-Fuller Co., 1,650 
pairs of angle bars, Inland Steel Co. 

The Canadian National Rys. are in- 
quiring for 10,000 tons of rails. 


The Union Pacific R. R. has placed 
an order with the American Bridge Co. 
covering 570 tons of structural steel for 
the Seventh street viaduct at Kansas 
City, Kan; 

The Reading Co. is inquiring for heat- 
treated track bolts. 

The Chicago Indianapolis & Louts- 
ville R. R. has placed an order with 
the Van Camp Hardware Co. for 165 
tons of structural steel for a bridge at 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Louisville & Nashville R. R. has 
placed an order with the International 
Steel & Iron Co. for 350 tons of struc- 
tural steel for shop buildings. 

The Great Northern Ry. has placed 
an order with the American Bridge Co. 
for 2,300 tons of structural steel for 
bridges. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. is inquiring 
for 900 tons of structural steel for a 
bridge over its tracks at Summit ave- 
nue, Jersey City, N. J. Stillman-Dele- 
hanty-Ferris Co. has the general con- 
tract. 

The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. has placed an order with 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. for 250 tons 
of structural steel for subway work in 
connection with grade crossing elimina- 
tion at Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Great Northern Ry. is inquiring 
for 3,500 tons of steel for an ore dock 
and 520 tons for ore spouts. 

The Erie R. R. has placed a contract 
with the Bancroft-Jones Corpn., cover- 
ing 300 tons of structural steel for its 
Jersey City power house. 

The Southern Ry. is inquiring for 600 
tons of structural steel for a bridge in 
Tennessee. 

The Illinois Central R. R. has placed 
orders with the Sellers Mfg. Co. for 
1,000,000 iron tie plates, amounting to 
between 3,000 and 4,000 tons. 

The Norfolk & Western Ry. is in- 
quiring for 12,000 kegs of spikes. 

The Southern Ry. bas placed an 
order with the Tennessee Coal Iron & 
R. R. Co. covering 11,500 tons of rails. 


[Personals _] 


Operating. 


Edwin C. Blanchard, general man- 
ager of the Northern Pacific Ry., lines 
west of Paradise, Mont., retired from 
active duty on August 1, after 41 years 
service with the Northern Pacific. 

Arthur V. Brown, who has been act- 
ing general manager of the Northern 
Pacific Ry., lines west of Paradise, 
Mont., has been appointed general man- 
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ager of those lines, with headquarters 
at Seattle, Wash. 

The Southern Pacific Co. announces 
the following operating department 
changes: J. C. Goodfellow has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of 
the Tucson division, with headquarters 
at Tucson, Ariz., succeeding W. H. Mc- 
Bean, transferred; D. S. Weir has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of 
the San Joaquin division, with head- 
quarters at Bakersfield, Cal., succeed- 
ing J. C. Goodfellow, transferred, and 
W. H. McBean has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of the Portland 
division, with headquarters at Rose- 
burg, Ore., succeeding D. S. Weir, 
transferred. 

Harry G. Kruse, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Chicago 
division of the Baltimore & Ohio R. R., 
with headquarters at Garrett, Ind., was 
born in Cincinnati, Ohio, March 7, 1872, 
and educated in the common schools of 
that city. He entered railway service 
on September 17, 1887, as clerk and 
stenographer for the Cincinnati Leba- 
non & Northern Ry., at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. From April 9, 1890, to October 
31, 1890, he was clerk and stenographer 
for the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., at 
Huntington, W. Va., and Clifton Forge, 
Va. He returned to Cincinnati on No- 
vember 1, 1890, as clerk and _ steno- 
grapher in the car service bureau of the 
Cincinnati freight association. On Feb- 
ruary 3, 1892, he entered the service of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern 
R. R., in the general superintendent’s 
office at Cincinnati, Ohio, serving until 
December 1, 1903, as clerk and steno- 
grapher, secretary to general superin- 
tendent, chief clerk to general superin- 
tendent. On December 1, 1903, Mr. 
Kruse was appointed trainmaster at 
Washington, Ind. In January, 1907, he 
Was appointed superintendent of the 
Peoria & Pekin Union R. R., and on 
March 10, 1908, he entered the service 
of the Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R,, 
serving as trainmaster at Ft. Dodge, 
Iowa, and Oskaloosa, Iowa, until No- 
vember 28, 1908, when he was appointed 
superintendent at Oskaloosa. From 
September 15, 1912, to March 6, 1919, 
Mr. Kruse was out of railway service, 
re-entering it on that date as assistant 
trainmaster of the Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R. at Cambridge, Ohio, being pro- 
moted to trainmaster on May 1, 1920, 
with headquarters at Newark, Ohio, and 
superintendent on August 1, 1920, with 
the same headquarters, holding the 
latter position until his recent promo- 
tion. 

S. U. Hooper, who has been appointed 
superintendent of the Akron division of 
the Baltimore & Ohio R. R., with head- 
quarters at Akron, Ohio, was born in 
Brookline, Mass., in 1880, and gradu- 
ated from Yale in 1903. He entered 
railway service the same year in the 
accounting department of the New 
York Central R. R. From 1904, until 
1911, Mr. Hooper was in the service of 
the Great Northern, Northern Pacific, 
Union Pacific and Southern Pacific rail- 
ways as switchman and yardmaster. He 
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entered the service of the Baltimore & 
Ohio R. R. in 1911, as supervisor of 
yards and terminals, being promoted to 
trainmaster in 1913, and assistant super- 
intendent_ in 1917. From February, 
1918, to July, 1918, Mr. Hooper was as- 
sistant superintendent of transportation, 
and from July, 1918, to March, 1919, 
superintendent of transportation, Since 
1919, he has been superintendent of the 
Newark and Chicago division, which 
latter position he held at the time of 
his recent promotion. 


J. A. Caviezel has been appointed 
general manager of the Alabama Ten- 
nessee & Northern R. R., with head- 
quarters at Mobile, Ala. Mr. Caviezel 
was formerly assistant general man- 
ager, which office has been abo ished. 

I. L. Boomer has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of the Port 
Arthur division of the Canadian Na- 
tional Rys., with headquarters at Rainy 
River, Ont., succeeding J. L. McDiar- 
mid, transferred. H. H. Sparling suc- 
ceeds Mr. Boomer as chief train dis- 
patcher of the Port Arthur division, 
with headquarters at Rainy River. 


Gilbert W. Groom, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Central 
Vermont Ry., was born at Rossville, 
Ill., educated at high and normal 
schools. He entered railway service 
with the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry., 
and later served as train dispatcher for 
the Pennsylvania R. R., at Buffalo, 
N. Y., and held the same position with 
the Grand Trunk Ry., at Belleville, 
Ont., then was appointed chief dis- 
patcher for the Pere Marquette Ry., at 
St. Thomas, Ont., and Detroit, Mich. 
He entered the service of the Central 
Vermont Ry. in 1908, as dispatcher, and 
was promoted to chief dispatcher in 
1912. He was appointed assistant sup- 
erintendent in 1916, in which capacity 
he was serving at the time of his recent 
promotion. 

Ernest Thwaites has been appointed 
general superintendent of the third dis- 
trict of the New York Central R. R., 
and C. M. Williams has been appointed 
superintendent of the Cleveland di- 
vision, both with headquarters at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Traffic. 


J. E. Clark, who has been appointed 
assistant general freight agent of the 
Pere Marquette Ry., was born in Deer- 
field, Mich., in 1866, and entered the 
service of the Flint-Pere Marquctte Ry., 
as station helper in March, 1884. since 
which time he has been employed suc- 
cessively as operator, agent, train dis- 
patcher, and traveling freight agent, in 
Michigan. On January 1, 1903, he was 
appointed commercial agent of the Pere 
Marquette, with headquarters at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and was promoted to gen- 
eral agent on July 1, 1904. in which 
capacity he was serving at the time of 
his recent promotion. 


J. J. McManus has been appointed 


freight claim agent of the Northern. 


Pacific Ry., with headquarters at St. 
Paul, Minn., succeeding John F. Horri- 
gan, deceased. Mr. McManus was for- 
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merly assistant freight claim agent, 
with headquarters at Seattle, Wash. 
T. H. Faughnan, assistant freight claim 
agent, with headquarters at St. Paul, 
Minn., has been transferred to Seattle, 
Wash., with the same title, while W. F. 
Smyth has been appointed assistant 
freight claim agent, with headquarters 
at St. Paul, Minn.; succeeding Mr. 
Faughnan. 

H. H. Schutt has been appointed gen- 
eral agent, in charge of the recently 


opened traffic agency of the Boston & ° 


Maine R. R., at Memphis, Tenn. 

A. E. Buchanan has been appointed 
assistant general passenger agent of the 
Pennsylvania R. R., with headquarters 
at Philadelphia, Pa., succeeding R. J. 
DeLong, retired. D, M. Becker has 
been appointed division passenger 
agent, with headquarters at Philadel- 
phia, succeeding Mr. Buchanan, and 
J. H. McWilliams has been appointed 
district passenger representative, with 
headquarters in Philadelphia, succeed- 
ing Mr. Becker. 

R. B. Wuersch has been appointed 
traveling freight agent of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville R. R., with headquar- 
ters at Atlanta, Ga., succeeding W. H. 
Wilsman, resigned. J. D. Buehler has 
been appointed traveling freight agent, 
with headquarters at Chicago, Ill., suc- 
ceeding Mr. Wuersch. 


J. A. Sonnhalter has been appointed 
division freight agent of the Pennsyl- 
vania R. R., with headquarters at 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Mechanical. 


W. L. Trout has been appointed 
superintendent of motive power of the 
Uintah Ry. in charge of locomotive and 
car department, with headquarters at 
Atchee, Col., effective July 29, 1924. Mr. 
Trout began his railroad career as a 
machinist in 1898, with the Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. at the Altoona shops, and 
was afterwards round house foreman 
at various points on that system, until 
1912, when he went to the Western 
Maryland Ry. at Cumberland, Md., as 
general foreman. Mr. Trout went to 
the Baltimore & Ohio in 1915, as gen- 
eral foreman and master mechanic with 
headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa. He 
was works inspector for the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works for a part of 1916, 
at Eddystone, Pa. and was motive 
power inspector and general foreman 
of the car department of the Long 
Island Ry. from 1916 to 1919, at Morris 
Park Ne WoeoincesOl9e Mis (rou has 
been service engineer for the Galena 
Signal Oil Co. covering various rail- 
roads throughout the United States. 


Engineering. 
M. J. McDonough has been appointed 
division engineer of the Pennsylvania 
division of the Delaware & Hudson Co., 


with headquarters at Carbondale, Pa., 
succeeding H. S. Rogers, resigned. 


Purchases and Stores. 


The Chesapeake & Ohin Ry. has 
made the following changes in its stores 
department personnel: J. P. Kavanagh 
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has been appointed general storekeeper, 
with office at Huntington, W. Va; 
W. L. Monning has been appointed 
assistant general storekeeper, with the 
same headquarters; John Thoinson has 
been appointed chief stores accountant, 
with the same headquarters; E. R. Brin- 
ton has been appointed assistant gen- 
cral storekeeper, with headquarters at 
Covington, Ky., and A. H. Young, Jrg 
has been appointed assistant general 
storekeeper, with headquarters at Clif- 
ton Forge, Va. The following positions 
have been abolished in this department: 
Assistant to superintendent of stores: 
general storekeeper, Western general 
division; genera! storekeeper, Eastern 
general division. 


Legal. 


Thomas W. Fister has been appointed 
district claim agent of the Reading Co., 
with headquarters at Reading, Pa. F. W. 
Fleck has been appointed assistant to 
the general claim agent, with headquar- 
ters at Philadelphia, Pa. 


Benjamin I. Spock, who has been 
appointed general counsel of the New 
York New Haven & Hartford R. R, 
with headquarters at New Haven, Conn., 
was born in New Haven on December 
31, 1872, and graduated from Yale col- 
lege in 1895, and Yale law school in 
1897. He entered railway service in 
September, 1903, as claims attorney for 
the New York New Haven & Hartiord 
R. R., and has remained in the service 
of that railway since. He was serving 
as general solicitor at the time of his 
recent promotion. 


Obituary. 


Alvin E. Deal, bridge engineer of the 
Delaware Lackawanna & Western R.R., 
with headquarters at Hoboken, N. J., 
died in a hospital in New York city on 
July 24, of acute septic poisoning. 

Wesley M. Lowrie, passenger traffic 
imanager of the United Fruit Co, died 
in New York city last week. Mr 
Lowrie was general agent of the Great 
Northern Ry., in Chicago, Ill, tater” 
general passenger agent of the North- 
ern Steamship Co., with headquarters at 
Buffalo, N. Y., and when that company 
was disbanded, he became general east- 
ern agent of the Great Northern, with 
headquarters in New York city. He be- 
came associated with the United Fruit 
Coins l9lZ, 


Editorial Index.—The index to the 
contents of Vol. 74 of Railway Review, 
which includes issues of the six months 
from January to June, 1924, is ready 
for distribution and will be furnished 
to subscribers on request. Communi- 
cations should be addressed to Railway 
Review, 537 South Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 


Education—Write the Railway Edu- 
cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Free 
Special Bulletin. It tells how to in 
crease your knowledge of practical 
railroad work and fit yourself for pro-- 
motion. 
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Van Sweringens Propose a Mighty Railroad Merger 


Tentative Plan by Which the Nickel Plate Contemplates Acquisition 
of Erie, Pere Marquette, Chesapeake & Ohio and Hocking Valley 


Announcement was made in a tentative way, by bank- 
ers in New York city, August 8, of the arrangements by 
which it is proposed to combine five important railway 
properties into a greater “Nickel Plate” system. The 
plan contemplates acquisition of control, either through 
exchange of stock or through lease of the physical prop- 
erties, by the Nickel Pilate, of the Erie, the Pere Mar- 


quette, the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Hocking Valley 


The announcement crystallizes the rumors which have 


been current jor some weeks concerning the prospect of 


an important merger or series of mergers. It emanates 
from the financial interests who are most closely iden- 
tified with the brothers O. P. and M. J. Van Sweringen, 


of Cleveland, Ohio, who control the Nickel Plate; these 
financial interests being principally George F. Baker and 
the First National Bank, of New York city, and J. P. 


‘Morgan & Co. 


As the plan stands at present it is the proposition of 
the. interests who represent the larger stockholders of the 
individual systems. There are other holdings which must 
be brought into the plan, and action by the stockholders 
and the directorates of the respective roads will be neces- 
sary to put the proposition formally before the investors 
concerned. Following this, or coincident with it, in order 
to become effective, the related and complicated legal 
features will have to be adjusted, one of the first of which 
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will be to obtain the sanction and.approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Following is the semi- 
official announcement of the terms of the proposed con- 
solidation : 


“General terms of the plan of consolidation of roads 
proposed to be combined with the New York Chicago & 
St. Louis call for the formation of a new company to 
take over five roads, control to be exercised both through 
an exchange of stock and through a lease of the physical 


O. P. Van Sweringen (Left) and M. J. Van Sweringen, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, who Control the Nickel Plate System. 


properties. Terms of exchange of stock have been agreed 
to by the larger stockholders of each of the properties, 
and following action of the various boards of directors 
to be called to voice their approval of terms, a formal 
offer will be made to stockholders some time this month. 


“E. N. Brown, chairman of the executive committee 
of the Pere Marquette, absent on vacation, has been asked 
to return to take charge of the Pere Marquette end of 
the negotiations. 


“The new Nickel Plate company will have two classes 
of stock: A 6 per cent cumulative preferred stock and 
a common stock which it is understood will be put on a 
6 per cent dividend basis from the time of issuance, as 
the 1923 earnings applicable to such common stock based 
on a consolidation of the five income accounts, show close 
to $14 a share earned for 1923. 


“In addition to the special situation of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, because of its existing ownership of close to 90 
per cent of the Hocking Valley, there is also a special 
situation in the case of the present New York Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad Co., which owns over 150,000 shares 
of Chesapeake & Ohio, and considerably over 100,000 
shares of Pere Marquette, which stock will be exchanged 
in accordance with terms of the plan and will remain an 
asset of the present New York Chicago & St. Louis Rai!- 
road Co. Stock to be given to the latter company in ex- 
change for its physical assets will be additional to that 
which it receives in its present capacity of a holding com- 
pany of these shares. 

“General terms to be offered to present stockholders 
are understood to be as follows: 


“For Erie first and second preferred stocks, 50 per 
cent in preferred stock of the new company; for Frie 
common stock, 40 per cent in new common stock. 

“For Pere Marquette prior preference stock, 100 per 
cent in new preferred stock, bearing 6 per cent dividends 
against the existing 5 per cent; for Pere Marquette pre- 
ferred stock, 90 per cent in new preferred stock, thereby 
giving these stockholders 5.40 per cent return, as against 
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present 5 per cent dividends; for Pere Marquette common 
stock, 85 per cent in new common stock. 

“For Chesapeake & Ohio 6% per cent preferred stock, 
115 per cent in new 6 per cent preferred stock, giving 
these stockholders 6.9 per cent return, as against the ex- 
isting limit of 6.5 per cent; for Chesapeake & Ohio com- 
mon stock, 55 per cent in new 6 per cent preferred stock 
and 55 per cent in new common stock, these stockholders 
thereby receiving, based on six dividends on the new com- 
mon stock, 6.6 per cent a year, as against the existing 4 
per cent; for Hocking Valley common stock, 50 per cent, 
in new 6 per cent preferred stock and 50 per cent in new 
common stock, thereby giving the stockholders 6 per cent 
a year, instead of 4 per cent as at present. 

“As to the existing New York Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad Co., the plan proposes that because of its exist- 
ing interest in the other shares mentioned above the New 
York Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co. shall continue 
as a holding company, -having disposed of its fixed prop- 
erty to the new company and retaining in its treasury 
the shares of stock issuable against such fixed property, 
together with the shares of stock applicable to its existing 
holdings of Chesapeake & Ohio and Pere Marquette, as 
set forth above. 

“The New York Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co. 
is to receive for its physical property an amount of new 
preferred stock of a par value equivalent to the existing 
New York Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co. preferred 
stock and an amount of common stock equivalent to the 
existing common stock. Such preferred and common 
stocks, together with the preferred and common stocks 
issued against its ownership of Chesapeake & Ohio and 
Pere Marquette, are to be held for the benefit of the 
existing preferred stock and common stock of the New 
York Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co. So far as re- 
gards the stock of the five companies, other than the pres- 
ent New York Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co. itself, 
it is probable that actual deposit of stock will be requested 
pursuant to the terms of the plan to be mailed to the stock- 
holders. Whether or not an actual exchange of the stock 
of the present New York Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 
Co. will be made has apparently not yet been determined. 


“Students of railroad consolidation who have been con- 
sulted regarding the proposed plan are of the opinion 


that the proposed consolidation will be essentially sound 


both from the standpoint of traffic and from that of the 
consolidated financial structure. Pere Marquette fur- 
nishes a considerable amount of local traffic and will act 
as a medium of distribution of the large amounts of coal 
which move northward from the mines along the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio. The New York Chicago & St. Louis 
itself has a fast freight line which is in a position to 
handle eastbound traffic expeditiously, delivering it to the 
Erie for shipment to New York over a line that has the 
lowest grade of any of the lines between the Buffalo- 
Pittsburgh gateway and tidewater. On the other hand, 
the lines of the Erie west of Buffalo are better suited to 
traffic moving west and will handle part of the heavy 
coal tonnage which moves up from the Chesapeake & 
Ohio at the Ohio river, the Hocking Valley constituting 
a physical connection between the Chesapeake & Ohio and 
the Erie and Nickel Plate mileage. 

“From a financial standpoint, it is understood that the 
new Nickel Plate company, based on 1923 earnings, will 
have shown its fixed charges earned nearly twice, its pre- 
ferred dividends over 334 times and its common dividends 
at the rate of 6 per cent, well over twice. 
proposed consolidation is the first comprehensive one to 
be undertaken since the passage of the Transportation act 
and follows a similar constructive effort on the part of the 
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Van Sweringens in consolidating into the present New 
York Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co. the former New 
York Chicago & St. Louis, the Toledo St. Louis & West- 
ern companies, with which consolidation the Van Swer- 
ingens have been singularly successful.” 

The accompanying map shows the geographical loca- 
tion of the lines which are included within the proposed 
merger. It will create a new railway system aggregating 
9,305 miles of line, the operated mileage of the con- 
stituent companies being as follows: Chesapeake & Ohio, 
2,550; Hocking Valley, 350; Pere Marquette, 2,263; Erie, 
2,447; Nickel Plate, 1,695. In mileage it will rank third 
among the eastern railroad systems, being exceeded only 
by the New York Central and the Pennsylvania. 

The announcement quoted above suggests some of the 
traffic possibilities of the proposed system. Extending 
from St. Louis and Chicago to two ports on the Atlantic, 
it touches many of the most important cities of the inter- 
vening territory. The Erie Railroad is especially strong 
in its New York city terminals, and the same is true 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio, at Newport News. The Pere 
Marquette is weak in Chicago, but the Erie’s terminal 
rights are among the best in the district. The combined 
system will be unusually well intrenched in its ports on 
the Great Lakes. 


Clearance Requirements on Curved 
Track 


By Dr. Jacos Fetp, C. E. 


Particularly in busy terminals, but also in any territory 
where intensive development has taken place, as in a manu- 
facturing plant, it is frequently required that track clear- 
‘ances be accurately determined. The method usually 
followed is to plat the specific conditions to a large scale 
and from this determine the clearance. With this method 
it ts necessary to repeat the operation for each individual 
This involves a considerable amount of labor where 
a number of clearances must be calculated. When the 
method suggested by Dr. Feld is used the diagrams once 
made are applicable to all ordinary cases and the calcula- 
tions for unsual cases can easily be made in less time than 
the plotting could be done. The factors are all known or 
their values can easily be obtained. 


It very often happens that industrial tracks have to be 
located on curves or in the vicinity of switches. The 
clearance requirements for the loading platforms in such 
cases are very easily found from the accompanying dia- 
grams. The range of variables covers all types of freight 
and passenger cars, and curves from 0 degrees to 17 de- 
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grees. The values are also applicable to station platforms 
located at curves in the track. The tables give the values 
much more quickly than the usual method of plotting the 
conditions to a large scale, or the analytical method. The 
accuracy of the diagrams is greater than the best construc- 
tion methods ; greater accuracy than this is useless. 
Considering Fig. 1, an enlarged and exaggerated case 
of a car on a circular curved track, both trucks being on 
the curve, the total inside clearance required is i, and the 
total outside clearance is 0; both are measured from the 
center line of the track along the radius of curvature. 


=“ ~ ~ ~ ~ . / =~. ~ 
In Fig. 1, e=EF—AF—AE—AF—,/ AG?—EG? 
—=r—Vr?>—_ 4 n? 
The additional inside clearance, e, is therefore, by ex- 
pansion, 
n? n* né 
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pt, ..., ; 
Sem l2oron) LO24r® 
mn being the distance between centerpins, and r the radius 
of curve. 

I‘or curves up to 10 degrees and values of » up to 60 
feet, the first term alone gives the additional clearance 
required within 0.001 ft.; for greater curvatures two terms 
are required for this accuracy. The other terms of the ex- 
pansion are negligible in all the cases considered, up to a 
curvature of 17 degrees. 

Figure 2 gives the additional clearance required on the 
inside of curves for a variation of m from 30 to 70 feet. 
The curves are plotted from points computed for values 
of differing by 5 ft. The variation of curvature is by 
one degree ; intermediate values can easily be obtained by 
interpolation. The values from the curves added to the 
semi-width of the car, the clearance required on a tangent 
track, give the total clearance required on the inside of 
the curves. 


In Fig. 1, 


/ 
o—BH=AB—AH=vWAC2+CB2—AH. 
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where r is the radius of curvature, a is the over-all length 
of car, and d is equal to (c—e), the difference between 
the semi-width of the car and the additional clearance 
inside the curve. 


d—o+e—c. 


r+d=r+c—e; 0 

a? ain 

o--e-—-c== - - 

8(rtce—e)  128(1+c—e)* 

—the sum of the additional outside and inside clear- 

ances required. 

Figure 3 gives the values of (o+e—c) for the degrees 

of curvature from 0 to 17, and various values of a, the 
total car length, from the approximate formula: 


8r 128r° 


The values are a trifle too high, i. e., on the side of safety. 
For a passenger car on a 3 degree (or flatter) curve, the 
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error is less than 0.001 ft. 
error is 0.002 ft., on a 10 degree curve, the error is 
0.005 ft., and on a 15 degree curve, the error is 0.011 ft. 

To illustrate the use of these graphs, take the case of 
a 90 ft. car, 60 ft. between centerpins, 15 ft. overhang 
on each end, 10 ft. 4 in. wide, on a 2 degree 30 minute 
curve. From Fig. 3, the sum of the additional outside 
and inside clearances required is 0.44 ft. From Fig. 2, the 
additional inside clearance is 0.19 ft. The additional out- 
side clearance required is then 0.25 ft. The computed 
values for this case are 0.194 and 0.247 respectively. The 
total inside clearance is 5.36 ft., the total outside clear- 
ance is 5.42 ft. 

In the case of a freight car, 45 ft. long, 30 ft. between 
centerpins, with a semi-width of 5 ft., on a 12 degree 
curve: from Fig. 3, we obtain 0.53 ft.; and from Fig. 2, 
0.23 ft., the additional inside clearance; hence the addi- 
tional outside clearance is 0.30 ft. Therefore the total 
inside clearance required is 5.23 ft., the total outside clear- 
ance is 5.30 ft. The computed values for this case are 
0.236 and 0.294 ft., respectively. 


Where both trucks of a car are not on a circular curve, 
the problem is somewhat more complicated, because of the 
large number of possible combinations. The analytical 
method in these cases is very tedious, the graphical or 
some approximate empirical method is usually employed, 


On a 5 degree curve, the 
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n= Distance Between Kingpins or € fo ¢ of Trucks-Feet 


with doubtful accuracy. The graphs given below give all 
the data required for the cases of cars crossing points of 
curve, points of tangent and points of switch. 

Figure 4 represents a car with one truck on tangent 
and the other truck on a curved track. In order to make 
the graphs applicable to all cases, they were plotted with 
the co-ordinates of the forward truck (it was assumed 
that the car is moving from the tangent to curve) as the 
variable. The offsets from tangent are usually known 
for all easement approach and turnout curves. For cir- 
cular curves, they are easily computed. 

AB is the center line of the car, A being the center of 
the truck on tangent track AX, and B on the chord of 
the curve drawn through the p.c. or p. s., at O. All 
offsets are measured from the axis AX. The notation 
is as follows: 

a=total length of car. 
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n=—distance between centerpins. ' 

v=overhang at each end of car. 

c=—semi-width of car, assumed as constant for the 
entire length. 

()—angle between the center of car and the axis, AX. 

y=offset of the center of the forward truck, point B. 

x—distance of B from point O measured along the 
axis, AX. 

s—offset of the center of the further side of car. 

w=distance of this point from O measured along 
the axis, AX: 

t—offset of the corner of the car. 

u=—distance of the corner of the car from O meas- 
ured along the axis, AX. 


The clearance required on the outside of the curve is 
given by the path of point G: 
t—EF—ED+FD=AD sin @+DG cos =v sin 
D-+c cos Q. 
} /— 
y” 


/ 
sin D==y/n; cos ~=V1——; 


Wy ae 


i t/. 
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The distance of the point G from the origin is 


u=OE—FG—=EC—OC—FG=(n-+v) cos J—x—c 
sin @. 


/ 


eam aes 
poly a ECY 
. u+x=(n--v) Y1l— — — — 
tae fe 
lor any given case, a set of values for + and y are known 
as well as the dimensions of the car. 
_ To evaluate ¢, ‘ig. 5 consists of two graphs, from the 
ee a 
left portion is obtained the value of —, for any value of 
n 


y/n and the overhang v. From the right portion is ob- 


2 


tained the value for the other term, c\/1——, for any 
n2 

value of y/n and c. The sum of the two values is the 

required outside clearance corresponding to the offset y. 

To determine the location of the end of the car, point G, 

the graph in Fig. 6 shows the value of the two terms, 


—— 


oy) 


y 5 
and (n+v) V1——, 
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in terms of the variables (n+v), c and y/n. The dif- 
ference of the two values determines (u-++x), and if the 
value of 1 corresponding to the y under discussion is sub- 
tracted, there results the distance u. Since the station 
of the p. c. or p. s. is known, the station of the point 
G can now be found. It may be noted that it is much 
simpler to employ the ratio y/n as the variable in place 
of the offset y. 

The clearance required on the inside of the curve is 
governed by the motion of some point on the side of 
the car, the exact location of the point depending upon the 
nature of the curve. In no usual case will this point be 


Values of °VI- PEs in Feet 
t= “WY scyj- 22 
n nz 


far from the center of the car, and the assumption that 
it is on the center. of the car entails no large error. For 
the general case it is therefore assumed that the center 
of the car, will control the clearance required on the 
inside of the curve. 


j. 
! id y’ 
s—JL—=KL+JK=Yytce cos J=%4y+cy |l— —. 


n? 


From Fig. 5, the values of the second term are obtained ; 
the required offset is then easily found. 
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To obtain the station of this point, note that (Fig. 4) 
W-++-x==Mn cos J-+c sin D 
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This second term can be obtained from lig. 6, and know- 
ing the station of the point O and the value of x, the sta- 
tion of the point at which the offset is s can now be 
found. Tabular arrangements facilitate the necessary 
computations considerably. 

lor any special case, where the equation of the curve is 
known, exact equations for the clearance curves may be 
found. On the outside the curve is the path of the point 
Gr 

t=v sin 0-++c cos (1); u=(n+v) cos G—x—c cos PD. 
Subs tuing for r+ in terms of %, and elminating Q, there 
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results a single relation. between ¢ and u. In most cases, 
it wi.l be found simpler to keep the equations as shown, 
with the variable Q or y as parameter. 

On the inside, the curve required is the envelope of 

the varying positions of the inner side of the car. The 
co-ordinates of a point on this line being called w and s, 
and the slope of the line (tan @) being called p, the 
equation is: 
s cos YJ—ce (w-+x) sin Y—n sinY cos Q=—O—f(w,s,p,) 
f denotes a functional relationship. The equation of the 
envelope is then the solution of the differential equation: 
Discriminate ,f (w,s,p) equals zero. The general equation 
of the line involves the second power of / and the con- 
dition for the envelope is that the radical in the formula 
for the general solution of the quadratic (this radical 1s 
called the “discriminate’’) shall be equal to zero, which is 
equivalent to the statement that the slope of two succes- 
sive positions of the yeneral line be the same. 


Erie Railroad Demonstrates Its Chi- 
cago River Car Float Service 


The Erie Railroad was host, in Chicago, on Tuesday 
afternoon, August 12, to a party of about 150 invited 
guests, on a trip of inspection of the Erie’s Chicago 
river freight stations. The occasion marked the putting 
into service of two new car floats, and the formal in- 
auguration of an extension of the service to a new freight 
staticn at the North Pier Terminal. The invited guests 
included city offtcials, railroad. representatives, traffe of- 
ficials from important industrial concerns, and others in- 
terested in improved freight service. 
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One of the new car floats was fitted up for the occasion, 
and lavishly decorated with bunting and flags. The usual 
crew was supplemented by a brass band and a corps of 

chefs. Officials of the various departments of the Eri: 
Railroad gracefully functioned as a reception commit- 
tee. The guests on arrival, at 1:00 p. m., found a buffet 
luncheon in readiness, spread as daintily as could be de- 
sired in spite of the unusual surroundings of a car float. 

The trip began at the transfer bridge on the south 
branch of the Chicago river, at 18th street, where cars 
are transferred from the Erie’s rails to the car floats, 
in this Chicago river service. The tug C. S. Golds- 
borough was the motive power. The party made its firs’ 
stop at the Erie’s freight station at Erie and Kingsbury 
streets, and then proceeded to the station at We “bster 
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street and the north branch of the river. At this point 
a pause was made while Wm. E. Dever, mayor of Chi- 
cago, and William Hale Thompson, ex-mayor, and other 
gentlemen of prominence delivered brief addresses ap- 
propriate to the occasion. Following this the party pro- 
ceeded to the new terminal which is operated on East 
Illinois street, in connection with the extensive warehouse 
of the North Pier Terminal Co. 

All these off-line freight stations are both inbound and 
outbound, and carload and less than carload; and as 
such they constitute an important and unique extension 
of the Erie’s freight service in Chicago. With the new 
car floats, the Erie now has four modern steel car floats, 
with a capacity of eight cars each, operating in this 
service. 


Modern Practice in Driving Rod Repairs 


Installations of Modern Shop Equipment 
Tend to Simplify Maintenance Operations 


For a number of years few locomotive repair shops fol- 
lowed the practice of manufacturing driving rods, the work 
of maintaining these parts consisting largely of repairing or 
replacing the brasses, keys, bolts, ctc.; and most of the new 
driving rods were secured from the locomotives builders. 
with the introduction of modern 
equipnient into the repair shops, many roads have adopted the 
policy of manufacturing driving rods. The followimg ar- 
ticle 1s a description of some of the methods employed in 
the various shops for manufacturing new rods, 


However, machine tool 


usING 
of the more modern machines, in connection with other prac- 
tices followed in repairing driving rods. 


SOME 


The refinement in design of locomotive driving rods, 
due primarily to the extensive use of alloy steel, has been 
instrumental in changing the methods used for manu- 
facturing and maintaining these parts. In times past 
when more consideration was given to strength rather 
than weight or design, little thought was given to accurate 
production of the driving rods. The sections of the rods 


Side Rods for Heavy Mikado Locomotive Assembled for Inspection After Having Been Repaired. 
of the Rods are Checked Before They are Sent to the Erecting Floor fo r Assembly. 


were much heavier than present practice would tolerate, 
and the design was far from being refined, while the 
methods used for manufacturing these parts were crude 
in comparison with the more efficient practices now in use. 

Very few changes have been made in the process of 
producing driving rod forgings except that the furnaces 
and smith shop equipment are more efficient, and slightly 
different methods are used for treating the steel; the most 
noticeable changes having been made in the machine shop 
equipment and practices. Large milling, or slabbing, 
machines are used for finishing practically all of the sur- 
faces of the rods, and various other types of milling 
machines have been developed for machining the rod- 
ends, all of this work formerly having been performed 
by planers and slotters in what is now considered by 
many to he a very inefficient manner. 

As an example, one of the accompanying illustrations 
shows one of the more modern types of machines as it 
is used to finish the sides of two straps for the back end 


Diameters of All Bushings and the Lengths 
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Slabbing the Sides of Two Carbon Steel Locomotive Main Rods with 9-In. by 24-In. Helical Inserted Tooth Slabbing Cutters. 
Table Feed 3-In. per Minute, Cutter Speed 33 Feet per Minute. 
In This Operation 41 Cu. In. of Metal are Removed per Minute. 


Deep by 111%4-In. Wide. 
Milling Both Sides of Two Rods. 


of locomotive main driving rods. The straps are made 
of chrome vanadium steel and it will be noticed that no 
special equipment, other than the machine and cutters, is 
needed to perform the operation. The machine, a hori- 
zontal two-spindle milling machine is equipped with two 
9-in. by 24-in. helical inserted tooth milling cutters. The 
cut, or the metal being removed, is 3-8 in. deep, and the 
width of the cut varies from 12 in. to 30 in., while the 
work travels under the cutters at a speed of 4™% in. per 
minute. These straps are being finished on both sides, 
in a machine of this type, in 2 hours and 6 minutes from 
the time they are lifted upon the machine until they are 
removed. This work was formerly, and is yet in many 
of the older shops, being done cn planers. In most 
instances one strap was set up at a time and by the use of 
one planer tool the surfaces were finished. There were 
many things which influenced the time required to do the 
work in this manner. Usually the planers did not have 
sufficient power to permit of taking a cut 3-8 in. deep, 
and even were they capable of dcing so, it would still have 
been necessary to go over the entire surfaces with a sec- 
ond or finishing cut, which is not necessary when the 
work is done in one of these modern milling machines. 


Other interesting examples of recent machine shop 
practices, as shown in some of the illustrations, are the 
methods now being used for finishing the sides and edges 
of locomotive driving rods. One of the operations is that 
of slabbing or milling the ends and sides of the rods, and 
the other is commonly termed “edging” the rods. Both 
of these operations are now being efficiently performed in 
horizontal two-spindle milling machines. For slabbing 
the sides of the rods two 9-in. by 24-in. helical inserted 
tooth milling cutters are employed, taking a cut 19-32 in. 
deep and 1114 in. wide. A table feed of 3 in. per minute 
is used, with a cutter speed of 33 ft. per minute, and the 
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Cut 19/32-In, 
Time Floor to Floor, $3 Hours and 28 Minutes for 


The operation termed “edging” the rods, or in other 
words, machining the top and bottom sides of the rods, is 
performed in the same machine with the same cutters as 
previously described, except that the machine has a capa- 
city of 8 rods instead of two, the difference being due to 
the sizes of the rods. Both ends of the driving rods, in- 
cluding the body, are machined in this operation, and the 
radii connecting the various surfaces are finished. Due 
to the difference in the width of the surfaces, the cutters 
are removing 4 in. of metal with a table feed of 8% in. 
per minute. In this instance special fixtures are provided 
to hold the reds in their respective positions because of 
the necessity for machining the different surfaces and 
radii accurately. 


total time required to finish both sides of the two rods is 

3 hours and 28 minutes. In this connection it is interest- 

ing to know that 41 cubic inches of metal are being re- 
| moved from these two alloy steel rods per minute. 


| 


’ Two-Spindle Drill Press Used for Boring Locomotive Driving Rods. 
For Production Work the Two Heads of this Machine are Locked in 


Position, Consequently All Rod Lengths Produced are the Same. 
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Milling All Radii of “Ewo Lecomotive Side Rods on a Special Adjusta- 

ble Rotary Milling Machine Using a 5-In. by 12-In. Solid Shank Helical 

Cutter Supported at Lower End. Floor to Floor Time Taking One Cut, 
60 Minutes, 


When it was necessary to perform this work on p!aners 
several additional operations were required. [Each sur- 
face was finished separately, requiring several different 
set-ups and equally as many changes of tools, while the 
radii were finished in a slotter, which also required several 
set ups and tool changes. About the same conditions pre- 
vailed when it was necessary to finish the sides of driving 
rods’ on a planer. Both ends were usually finished, on 
both sides, first, the work then being set up on a slotter 
and the various radii machined, when the rods were again 
placed on planers for finishing the sides. As can be 
seen from the foregoing, this required a number of 


Milling Crosshead Shoes in a Horizontal Spindle Milling Machine Cut- 
ting Both Shoes in One Operation, 
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changes, both of the work and the cutting tools, and the 
consequent loss of time, all of which has been practically 
eliminated by the use of more modern equipment. 

When rods having an I-beam or channel section are 
used the channels are milled in the rods in a manner 
similar to that used for finishing the sides and edges, ex- 
cept that a different style of milling cutter is used. Two 
of the accompanying views illustrate this operation as it 
is performed on a horizontal two-spindle milling machine. 
The cutters are of the inserted tooth type and have the 
same shape as the channel in the driving rod. In miliing 
the channels in heat treated alloy steel driving rods a table 
feed of 5% in. per minute is used, the time required to 
finish both sides of the two rods being 5 hours and 20 
minutes. 

After the sides, ends and edges of the main rods have 
been finished and the channels machined in the sides, the 
solid block of metal is removed from the front ends, for 
the crosshead brass. This operation was formerly done 
by the use of two machines, a drill press and a slotter. 


The size of the rectangular shaped hole was first marked 


Milling Out Open End of Two Carbon Steel Locomotive Main Rods on 


an Adjustable Rotary Milling Machine, Using 2'%-In. Solid Spiral 
Cutter Supported at Lower End. Time Floor to Floor Milling Two 
Rods Taking Rough and. Finish Cuts, 3 Hours and 20 Minutes. 


off on the rod, anda series of holes were drilled around 
the block of metal to be removed. At times it was neces- 
sary to drill as many as 16 or 20 holes around the block 
to be removed, and if the rods were approximately 5 in. 
thick it was equivalent to drilling one nole from 80 to 100 
inches deep. This operation usually left the inside sur- 
face of the hole very rough, and as a consequence it was 
necessary to finish the surface in a slotter, the radii in 
the corners being machined at the same time. As can 
readily be understood this was a slow tedious process 
requiring the extensive use of two machines and several 
changes in machine set-ups and tools. 

The work is now being much more efficiently performed 
in a drill press and a vertical spindle milling machine. 
|lowever, in this case it is only necessary to drill one hole 
through the rod, this being used as the “starting hole” for 
the milling cutter. One of the accompanying illustrations 
shows two main driving rods set up in an adjustable, 
rotary, vertical milling machine after the “starting hole” 
had been drilled. No special equipment is needed for 
this operation, as one end of the rods is supported and 
clamped to the rotary table of the machine, while the 
other end is supported by a chain hoist attached to an 
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overhead crane which is part of the machine equipment. 
The cutter used is a 2-in. solid spiral milling cutter sup- 
ported at its lower end by a suitable bushing mounted on 
the table of the machine. This cutter has a speed of 50 
feet per minute and is cutting a surface 10 3-8 in. wide, 
the time required for finishing all four sides of the 
rectangular opening and machining the radi being 4 hours 
and 30 minutes for the two rods. In this case two differ- 
ent set-ups were required, but the drill press was only 
used to drill one hole, instead of from 16 to 20, and the 
remainder of the work was finished in the milling machine, 
thus releasing the drill press for further service. 

In some types of main driving rods the back end is also 
machined out to accommodate the main rod brass. One of 
the illustrations shows how this operation is performed 
in a vertical spindle adjustable milling machine. Two heat 
treated chrome vanadium steel driving rods are being 
finished with a 2¥%-in. solid special milling cutter. ‘The 
cutter, as previously explained, is suppor ted at the lower 
end by a suitable pilot bushing. The time required to 
perform this operation is 3 hours and 30 minutes for the 
two rods. There are not many of this type of driving rods 
in use, but the practice is interesting because of the fact 


that it illustrates how these surfaces of the rod may be fin-. 


ished in one set up, without any special equipment. 
Practically the same methods are employed for finish- 
ing side rods as are used in machining main rods, except 
that several additional operations are necessary to finish 
the tongue and the clevis on the intermediate rods. These 
two operations are also performéd in a vertical spindle, 
adjustable, rotary milling machine. Jor finishing the 
clevis or jaw end of the rod a 2% in- diameter solid spiral 
cutter is used taking a cut 11 5-8 in. wide with a table 
feed of 3-8 in. per minute for the roughing cut and 1% in. 
per minute for the finishing operation, the cutter having 
a‘speed of 50 ft. per minute. The time required to com- 
plete the operation is 1 hour and 20 minutes. One end 
of the rod is clainped on the rotary table of the machine 
and the other end is supported by a chain hoist carried by 
an overhead crane attached to the machine column. This 
operation was formerly performed in drill press, by drill- 


Special Fixture for Slotting Back End of 
Main Rod Brasses. This Fixture is Equipped 
with an Indexed Gauge and All Four Sides 
of Brass May be Machined Accurately With- 
out Removing the Same from the Machine. 


234-In. 
Table Feed is 
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Solid Spiral Cutter. 
2u% In. 
Floor Time for 4 Surfaces, 
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Milling Out Piston End of Two Heat-Treated Chrome Vanadium Steel 

Locomotive Main Rods Using 2-In. Solid Spiral Cutter, Piloted at the 

Lower. End. Cut is 2 In. Wide 103, In. Deep, Cutter Speed 144 In. 

per Minute for Roughing and 114 In., per Minute for Finishing. Cutter 

Speed of 50 Feet per Minute. Time Floor to Floor Finishing Two 
Rods Ready for Brasses 4 Hours and 30 Minutes. 


ing a series of holes for the clevis and then finishing the 
rough surfaces in a slotter. 


The tongue end of an intermediate side rod is finished 
in a similar manner except that a 2 3-8 in. solid spiral cut- 
ter is used taking a cut 7% in. wide with a table feed of 
214 in. per minute. The anes speed is 65 it. per minute, 
and the time required to finish both sides, that is, the four 
surfaces and the radii, is one hour and ten minutes. This 
work was also formerly done in a planer, except the 


Milling Both Sides of Tongue of One Heat-Treated Chrome Vanadium Steel Side Rod Using 


In. Wide. 
Floor to 


Cut Varies from % In, to 134 In. and is 7% 
per Minute with a Cutter Speed of 65 Feet per Minute. 
1 Hour and 10 Minutes. 
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Main Rod Repair Department, 
While Undergoing Repairs. 


machining of the radii connecting the two surfaces on 
each side, and as can readily be seen required several 
set ups. 

After the ends of the rods have been finished and in 
some instances before this operation has been performed, 
the radii on the extreme ends of the rods are machined, 
Usually however, before these surfaces are finished the 
knuckle pin holes have been drilled in the rods. When 
this is the case the rod is placed over an arbor mounted 
centrally in the machine, as shown in the illustration, and 
the ends are finished. It will be noticed in the illustra- 
tion of this operation that the ends of the rods are rounded 
and that there are-several other radii connecting the 
rounded end with the body of the rod. These are all fin- 
ished in one operation in a vertical spindle adjustable 
rotary milling machine with a 5-in by 12-in. solid shank 
helical milling cutter supported at the lower end in a 
pilot bushing. A special fixture is provided in this case 
with a locating plug and an extension base to support the 
rods, and at the same time suitable clamps are provided 
for holding the rod in the fixture, the second rod being 
clamped to the one held in the fixture. This is another 
operation that was formerly performed in a slotter. It 
was necessary to lay-off the various radii, and the opera- 
tion was very slow and tedious, but it is now being per- 
formed in 60 minutes on this type of machine. 


After the rods have been completely finished as de- 
scribed in the foregoing paragraphs, the various holes 
for the rod bushings are bored, and when grease cups 
are used these holes are also bored and tapped. In some 
instances set screws are provided to prevent’ the rod- 
brasses from turning, and when they are used these holes 
are drilled at this time. In some instances however, no 
set screws are used, as it has been found that by turning 
a groove on the outside of the brass that it does not 
materially matter whether the brass turns or not, and as a 
consequence these screws have been omitted. All of the 
smaller holes for the grease plugs and set screws, when 
used, are drilled in the ordinary manner, but the larger 
holes for the brasses are usually ‘bored in two- spindle dri ll 
presses. 

An illustration of this operation, with several types of 
boring tools used, is given in order that the practice may 
be better understood. Usually when more than one rod 
is to be bored the two heads on the crossrail of the drill 
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Showing Arrangement of Supports for Holding Rods 


Arrangement for Pressing Side Rod Brass 
into the Rod. In this Case Cylinder of the 
Press is Under the Floor. The Rod and Brass 
are Set Up as Shown and the Plate in the 
Back Ground is Placed on Top of Brass 
After which Key is Inserted in the Piston. 


press are set and clamped in position so that the distance 
between their centers is equal to the distance between the 
driving rod centers. This makes it possible to drill and 
bore any number of rods, all having the same center dis- 
tance. In most instances the first operation is to drill a 
fairly large sized hole in the rod with a standard twist 
drill. They are then rough bored by the use of a boring 
bar equipped with adjustable cutters and then finish bored 
with a similar bar. In the two illustrations of the rod 
boring tools it will be noticed that the tools are of two 
different types; one of them illustrates a home-made 
set of boring tools, and the other a set of boring bars and 
cutters recommended by machine tool builders for this 
operation. It will be noticed in the illustration of the 
home-made tools that no provision has been made for ac- 


Tools Used for Boring Locomotive Driving Rods from the Solid. That 

on the Left is Used for Finish Boring the Large Diameters, Center 

Tool for Trepanning and the Small Tool on the Right for Boring the 
Knuckle Pin Holes. 
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Tool Layout for Boring Locomotive Rods from the Solid. Special Tool 
is Used for Trepanning, and Boring Bars with Adjustable Cutters are 
Used for Rough and Finish Boring. Im this Instance Bars are Sup- 
ported Above the Work, no Supper Being Necessary at the Lower 

nd. 


curate adjustment, and that apparently the cutters are 
held in place by make-shift methods. Also the tools show 
from their condition that they do not receive the proper at- 
tention, while the other boring bars, are supported in 
bushings above the work where there is no danger of 
cutting the pilots, and are provided with accurate adjust- 
ments, except the trepanning tool which is solid. 

In typical shop practice, while the rods-are being fin- 
ished, the other departments of the machine shop have 
been producing the brasses, straps, wedges, rod bolts, etc. 
The wedges and keys are made from forgings and are 
finished on shapers in the usual manner, while the rod 
bolts are turned to size with the proper taper, either in 
screw machines or engine lathes. After the surfaces 
of the straps have been finished as previously explained, 
they are laid off and drilled for the rod bolts. 

The former practice was to finish the side rod brasses 
in engine lathes, but vertical boring mills are now being 
extensively used for this purpose. In the engine lathe 
it was usually customary to turn the, brass, then bore the 


inside diameter, after which the end was faced. he 


brass was then turned over and the collar turned and 
faced to the proper thickness, the radius at the junction of 
the collar and the inside surface being turned at the same 
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Slabbing the End of a Locomotive Side Rod in the Horizontal Spindle 
Milling Machine. 


time. In vertical boring mills the outside of the brass is 
turned and the inside bored at the same time, as shown 
in one of the illustrations, and while the back of the 
collar is being finished the inside end of the brass is 
faced. ‘The werk is then turned over in the machine, 


Edging Eight Locomotive Main Rods in a Horizontal Spindle Milling Machine Taking Cut %4 In. Deep: Using a Table Feed of 814 In. per 


Minute, 


The Cutters are 9 In, by 24 In. Helical Inserted Tooth Slabbing Cutters. 
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Milling Channel in Alloy Steel Main Rod. Time Required 5 Hours and 
20 Minutes for Both Sides of Rod, with a Table Feed of 5% In. per 
Minute. 


and while the outside diameter of the collar is being 
turned it 1s also being faced and the radius machined. 
This is made possible by the use of the five-sided turret 
head and the one tool carried in the side head, making 
it possible to perform at least six different operations 
without removing the work or changing a tool. 


An entirely different process is followed in producing 
the brasses for the main rod, because of the difference in 
design; as they are usually rectangular in shape, and in 
most instances the brasses for the back ends of the main 
rods have flanges on either side. The main rod brasses 
are ordinarily cast in two separate halves which are 
sweated together before being sent to the machine shop. 
Those for the front end of the main rod are placed in a 
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shaper and all six sides finished, the hole for the wrist 
pin, or crosshead pin, being bored later in an engine lathe. 

In many instances the brasses for the back ends of the 
main rods are machined in the same manner, but in some 
few cases they are finished in groups on planers. An in- 
teresting arrangement for machining the four sides of 


main rod brasses, including the taper for the key, is © 


shown in one of the illustrations. A large casting is 


F 


é 


provided with trunnious on either end, and all four sides © 


are accurately finished at right angles with each other. 
Each side is also provided with suitable slots to accom- 
modate the necessary bolts for clamping the brasses. in 
position. Twenty back end main rod brasses, ten on 
each side, are clamped to this large casting at one time. 
A small gauge in the form of a square is provided to set 
the first brass on each side approximately square with 
the platen of the planer, and the others are set against 
the first brass in such a manner that the top surfaces of 
all of them are nearly parallel with each other. The planer 
is equipped with two tool holders. one for each row of 
brasses. After the edges and the inside surfaces of the 
flanges have been planed, the body of the brass is fin- 


ished. The entire fixture containing the brasses is turned 


up-side down, and the opposite sides of the work are fin- 


ished. The clamp bolts are then loosened and by means : 


of the gauge previously mentioned, the brasses are turned 
through an angle of 90 degrees, when the third side is 
finished. The entire arrangement is again turned over 
and the clamp bolts are loosened but not removed. Three 
surfaces of the brasses have been finished, and in order 
to machine the taper on the fourth side for the main rod 
key, suitable wedges of the proper taper are provided. 
One of these is placed under each brass and the clamp 
bolts tightened. This places the rod brass in such a posi- 
tion that the planer will machine a taper on the un- 
finished surface, the arrangement for machining the taper 
being more clearly shown in the illustration. 


After the sides of the brasses have been machined 
they are placed in lathes where the holes for the crank 
pins are bored to size and the two faces ‘of the brasses 
are finished. The brass and the wedge are then assembled 
in the front end of the rod, and the strap and brass for 
the back end are put in place, with the key and the rod 


Machining Back 


End of Main Rod Brasses in a Special Fixture Mounted on a Planer. 
All Four Sides Including the Angle for the Main Rod Key are Machined in this Operation 
Without Removnig Brasses from the Machine. 


Each Rod is Marked with its Respective 
Length, and a Complete Set of Trams is Pro- 
vided for Each Class of Locomotive. 


Rod Trammel Rack Used by Rod Inspectors. — 
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and are pressed into the rods in the same manner. 
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Boring and Turning Side Rod Brass in a 


Vertical Boring Mill. 
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Milling Clevis in One Heat-Treated Chrome Vanadium Steel Intermediate Side Rod, Us- 
ing a 244-In. Solid Spiral Cutter. 


The Cut is 1154 In. Deep and 2% In. Wide. Table Feed 


3, In. per Minute for Initial Cut, 1144 In. per Minute for Finishing Cut with a Cutter Speed 


of 50 Feet Per Minute. 


bolts in their proper positions; after which the distance 
from center to center of the two brasses is measured 
and made to correspond to the length required. 

In assembling the rod brasses in the side rods an en- 
tirely different practice is followed, as it is in most 
instances customary to press the brass into the rod. This 
is done in a number ot different ways but usually a 
‘hydraulic press is used for the purpose. The one shown 
in the illustration is rather unique in that all of the operat- 
ing mechanism is below the floor. This has two advan- 
tages: first, it is not necessary to lift the rod any great 
height to place it over the ram of the press; and second, 
the press does not occupy much floor space. This press 
is so arranged that the plunger is forced down almost 
level with the fioor while the rod is being placed over 
the piston. The brass is next placed in position above 
the rod, and the large circular plate shown in the back- 
ground is placed on top of the brass. The key, shown 
in the foreground, is then placed in a slot in the piston 
rod, provided for the purpose, and the plunger depressed, 
thus drawing or forcing the rod bushing into the rod. In 
some shops it is customary to chip the oil grooves in the 
rod brasses in the machine shop, while in other instances 
this work is done by the men who fit up the brasses 
when assembling the rods on the engines, but in either 
case it is ordinarily the practice to drill the oil holes 
through the brasses before they leave the machine shop. 

After the rod brasses have been assembled the rods 
are usually set up as shown in one of the accompanying 
illustrations, where the diameters of all the brasses and 
the distance between the centers of the rod bushings are 
checked. Some shops use special trammels for the pur- 
pose, one for each rod length, while others use a bar 
with adjustable points. 

The knuckle-joint bushings are made in a manner simi- 
lar to that employed for making the side rod bushings 
In 
the more modern shops the knuckle pins, wrist pins and 
crank pins are being turned in turret lathes instead of 


r a 


Floor to Floor Time, 1 Hour and 20 Minutes, 


in engine lathes. One of the illustrations shows a late 
miodel six-sided turret lathe with a four-sided tool post, as 
it is being used for turning crank pins. The bar stock, 
or in some cases, the forgings, are rough turned to the 


Channeling Locomotive Driving Rods in a Horizontal Spindle Milling 


Two Rods are Finished in One Set Up Using Inserted Tooth 
Cutters, 


Machine, 
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Slab Milling I'wo Chrome Vanadium Steel Locomotive Main Rod Straps 

Using Two 9-In. by 24-In. Helical Inserted Tooth Cutters. The Cut is 

34-In. Deep and Varies in Width from 12 to 30 In. Table Feed 4% 

In, per Minute. Cutter Speed 52 Feet per Minute. Two Hours 6 Min- 
utes Floor to Floor to Complete Both Sides of Two Straps. 


proper diameter, after which the various shoulders are 
machined and the small end is threaded by means of a 
collapsible die. This is muclr more efficient than the 
old method where an engine lathe is employed, which 
necessitates changing the roughing tool for the finishing 
tool, the finishing tool for the necking tool, and then 
the necking tool for the threading tool; as all of the tools 
required are carried in the turret or the tool post, and it 
is but a small matter to turn the turret or the tool post 
until the tool required is in the proper position. 

In some of the larger locomotive repair shops the main 
rods are handled in a different department from the side 


rods, and when engines are undergoing repairs the two 


classes of rods undergo an entirely different process. The 


main rods are cleaned of oil and grease, and it is the 
custom on some roads to paint them, as well as the side 
rods, with a coating of whiting, after which they are 
hammer tested and inspected for cracks or defects. All 


of the smaller parts, the brasses, wedges, keys, bolts and. 


straps are examined for wear and defects, and where 


necessary new parts are provided, as previously ex- 


plained. 
The side rods are handled in about the same manner, 


except that it is necessary to press the old rod bushings 
out of the rods when new ones are required. It is 
usually the practice in most shops to true up worn knuckle 
pins and provide new brasses when the pins are worn, 
and in some cases the crank pins are trued up. Two 
methods are commonly used for this work. They are 
either turned in place in the wheel center by a portable 
machine or are pressed out and trued up in a lathe, but 
in either case it is necessary to provide new brasses. 


The College Man in Railroad Service 


By CHARLES WEISS 


IV. MEANS FoR BRINGING THE Two INTO CLOSER 
CoNnTACT 


This is the concluding article of the series. In it are dis- 
cussed some of the remedies which might with good results 
be applied to a situation which is admittedly of concern to 
those who have made a serious study of the matter. As has 
been pointed out, it can only be expected that the general 
average of ability must decrease if no organized effort is made 
to secure and hold men of high capacity and training. It ts 
not enough to depend on the exceptional man who by sheer 
force of character and natural endowments rises from the 
ranks in spite of his handicaps. It is the general observation 
that even such men are frequently restricted in their vision 
and accomplishments as compared with men of lesser natural 
ability but who have well trained minds and are able to look 
at matters in their broader aspects. 


The preceding articles in this series have discussed 
the small and ever decreasing percentage of professional 


Turret Lathe Used for Machining Locomotive Crank Pins, 
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engineers engaged in railroad work. Investigation showed 
that the demand for instruction in such work had _ be- 
come so small in recent years that the colleges as a whole 
are devoting very little attention to it, in spite of well de- 
yeloped facilities and willingness to do so. It was then 
pointed out that certain conditions on our railroads com- 
pare rather unfavorably with those of other industries 
which compete for the services of educated young men. 


These are lower remuneration, uncertainty of advance- 


ment, insecurity of employment and unfavorable working 
conditions. In addition it was shown that while most 
other corporations make systematic efforts to attract 
college men, the railroads do not even seem to be inter- 
ested in the subject. 

The first impulse prompting one to suggested remedies 
for the situation, would be to say that the conditions 
enumerated should be changed to contorm to those in the 
other industries. While this would be logically sound, 
the practical difficulties to be encountered are enormous. 
First of all the railroads must express or demonstrate the 
desire to use prcfessional engineers. If they are sincere 
in that regard a way can be found to mold them into the 
existing organization which will not adversely affect the 
remainder of it. 

Considering the first condition mentioned, very little 
need be said about the matter of salary. Substantial in- 
creases have undoubtedly been made in recent years, but 
others are necessary to bring the level to that paid else- 
where. Furthermore a greater differential is necessary 
between that paid beginners and those who have several 
years service. The beginner’s salary is not as important 
in holding men as the number of years before they can 
expect a material increase. This can perhaps better be con- 
sidered in connection with the matter of advancement. 

The opportunity for advancement to engineers must be 
increased if there is to be any hope of attracting them 
from other pursuits. This would automatically at least 
partially solve the salary question. Promoting men as 
fast as they show capacity for promotion not only favor- 
ably influences their own ambition, good wiil and energy, 
but produces a class of executives capable of real respon- 
sibility before they have reached the age of senility as is 
often the case. It must be admitted however that this 
practice cannot be carried to the desired limit without 


_ pensioning off officials at a much younger age than at 


present. The advancement process can however be ac- 
celerated by opening the channels to other departments, 
as has proven successful on several systems, and as will 
be later described. 

At the outset critics will say that bringing engineers 


into other departments will reduce the morale and dis- 


courage ambitious but unschooled beginners in those de- 
partments who expect to advance by perseverance and 
energy. With this contention the writer is compelled to 
disagree. In the first place even where this practice is 
now*customary and where most of the officers are engi- 
neers, the management is on the constant lookout for 
promising young men who do not have the educational 
qualifications. These latter are given every incentive to 
aspire for promotion and quite a number of them get 


into a line of promotion accorded to the college men. 


Thus while it sets a standard that would naturally call for 


a well trained man it does not shut out the aspirant who 


lacks the initial education. To those therefore who are 


) really trying for big things such a course is even more 
_ welcome than any other. 
criticise a fundamentally technical concern like a_rail- 


Were it, however, logical to 


road for demanding technical education of its leaders- 


_ to-be, such criticism and prejudice can be met in even 
_ other ways. 


One that has been suggested is to select 
the most promising youths from the offices and shops, 
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who have a high school education and finance their col- 
-lege education, either as a loan or as a scholarship. Ask- 
ing for a high school education is surely not too much 
in this age. 

T’o return to the question of advancement. The gradu- 
ate civil engineer is started in as a rodman or chainman. 
In isolated instances he has several summers’ experience 
in the field. After two or three years devoted to making 
plans, surveys and studies of changes and improvements 
he has absorbed considerable information and local prac- ° 
tice. He can then be advanced to levelman and transit- 
man and to assistant supervisor or general foreman of 
track. This position will be a good test and afford a 
variety of experience that will make him familiar with 
operation. His field and office experience should then 
qualify him for the positions of roadmaster, division 
engineer and others in the maintenance department. From 
assistant supervisor he should also be equipped to become 
a yardmaster with a view to working up through the ranks 
of assistant trainmaster and trainmaster to official rank 
in the operating department. From transitman also he 
should readily qualify for construction inspector and 
engineer. His experience also fits him for many posi- 
tions in the real estate, claims and insurance departments. 

In the case of the graduating mechanical engineer, a 
shop apprenticeship course seems to be most advisable. 
After several years there during which time he can be 
made not only to acquire personal experience but also pro- 
duce good results for the company, he is ready to take 
the field as an assistant engine house foreman, gang leader, 
car shop foreman or assistant road foreman of engines. 
In these positions, a rotation of which is advisable, he 
also becomes familiar with operation and management. 
He should therefore also be eligible not only for the posi- 
tions of road foreman of engines, master mechanic, gen- 
eral shop foreman and higher positions in the motive 
power and maintenance of equipment departments, but 
should qualify for advancement in the operating and 
executive grades. 

The electrical engineer will undoubtedly become a more 
important figure in the railroad world of the future as 
electrification progresses. His career can be made very 
similar to that of the mechanical engineer. He is also 
qualified for the positions of signal supervisor and engi- 
neer from which he can follow the lirfes indicated. Were 
the policy outlined accepted engineers of the highest 
capacity who now flock to other enterprises would un- 
doubtedly choose the railroads as their life work. No 
mention has been made for lack of space, of such depart- 
ments as the stores, purchasing, personnel and traffic de- 
partments where men of the above training would ad- 
mirably fit in. 

In addition to figuring out his place in the organiza- 
tion, the railroads can improve matters still more by co- 
operating with the schools that are turning out this 
The latter are very willing to do all in their 
power to help out. As Dean H. R. Roberts and Prof. 
A. E. Winslow of Norwich University suggest, “(a) Co- 
operation with colleges by supplying the railroads quali- 
fications of men entering their employ. (b) Sending em- 
ployment manager to become acquainted with the en- 
gineering college men. (c) Provide lecturers who may 
present the railroad operation to students. (d) Provid= 
training schools for men who come to the railroad em- 
ploy.” The suggestion of Prof. H. T. Spengler of Lafay- 
ette College is also pertinent, “(a) Criticism on the part 
of the railroads of the railroad courses as now given in 
the colleges with suggestions as to changes to better meet 
the requirements of the railroads. (b) To employ stu- 
dents at the end of the freshman year in section gangs or 
as inspectors, timekeepers, etc. To the end of the sopho- 
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more year—on general maintenance work. At the end of 
the third year in general construction work. If possible, 
employ the students during the remainder of the year on 
part time basis.” 

The co-operative courses as given at the University 
of Cincinnati, where students spend part of the year in 
school and part of the time in practical work are sug- 
gestive of what could be done. As Prof. R. B. H. Begg 
of Virginia Polytechnic Institute and a former raiiroad 
man, says, “A system of instruction by the railroads for 
their young engineers that would give them a good 
knowledge of various phases of railroad engineering at 
the end of, say two years, instead of the usual present 
practice of keeping a man on a certain kind of work in- 
definitely. .” -Dean Jno. J. Wilmore of Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute thinks, “The oftering of summer 
work for students and also for instructors would be very 
desirable.” This is all part of the program of every pro- 
gressive industry. Dean Anson Marston of Iowa State 
College who has given the subject careful study sums it up 
thus, “(a) Institute regular post-college railway training 
courses of one to two years duration in which the coilege 
graduates are paid and are given special training in dif- 
ferent phases of railway work, including broad instruc- 
tion in the fundamentals of railway management and the 
business side of railway work in general. (b) Send per- 
sonal representatives of the railways to the engineering 
colleges to interview seniors and pick out desirable men 
to take these courses.” Night schools, lectures, meetings 
and correspondence courses are modifications of the same 
idea. 

The colleges can without much cost supply the schools 
with models and specimens of tools, track construction, 
etc., which would help the student visualize what he is 
coming to. They can supply the subjects for practical 
theses. It is noted for example at Ohio State University 
students have made studies of practical problems of grade 
elimination, terminals, etc., which were a benefit not only 
to themselves but to the ‘railroads and communities in- 
volved. The schools can do much valuable research for 
the railroads with very slight addition to the ordinary 
equipment, with the encouragement and advice of the 
latter. There are innumerable ways in which a closer co- 
operation would redound to the benefit of all concerned. 

The security of employment is a great consideration 
with most men after they have been out of school for 
several years. The railroad organization is so stable a 
one, that a policy could very easily be adopted which 
would assure every engineer who has passed his ap- 
prenticeship course of say two years and was doing satis- 
factory work of, a position. During a retrenchment a 
reduction in position or salary might be expected how- 
ever. This policy would not only attract and hold good 
men but it would reduce the turnover and loss incurred 
in training new men. It would be a distinct stimulus to 
the esprit- ~de- -corps of the organization. 

The matter of working conditions could be readily 
solved. Every railroad man must expect to incur many 
unpleasant duties and hardships in connection with the 
emergencies that arise. If the men were of the belief that 
only emergencies would be considered the basis for some 
personal deprivation they would in return be willing to 
give more. Men are transferred and knocked about from 
pillar to post for no good reason at times. It is a blow 
to domestic life and discourages many men. Any condi- 
tion which adversely affects a man’s home or personal 
affairs is bound to have a similar influence on his work. 
It must therefore be quite apparent that grinding a man’s 
energy out is not a matter of indifference to the welfare 
of the company. 

Attempts have been made to prove that the mistreat- 
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ment of the railroads and their impoverished financial 
condition has prevented them from going in stronger for 
college trained professional men. This argument is a7 
boomerang, for rather were they affluent and uncon- 
cerned with expenses, could they afford to do withoutll 
skilled and trained help. Being hard pressed however 
means that they must make the most of every dollar. — 
This calls for an efficient, high grade management. With i 
the threat of financial failure ever hovering about, it be- — 
hooves the railroads to develop a standard of personne! — 
which can apply the teachings of science and industrial 
evolution to everyday conditions. It demands men who 
have a mental perspective and reasoning power which can 
solve the innumerable problems now confronting the com- 
panies. In other words it calls for all the trained engl 
neers it can get. 
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Pennsylvania Railroad Extends Motor 
Truck Freight Service 
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The Pennsylvania Railroad within the past few months — 
has extended the use of motor trucks on the highways — 
to supplement lecal less than carload freight service, so _ 
that the total mileage on the Pennsylvania system on 
which daily motor truck service is now in effect is 1,412, { 
as compared with 602 miles early last spring. The ex- : 
tended service requires the use of about 40 motor trucks. — 
Among the truck units installed during the last few 
months on the Pennsylvania system are the following: 


mabys 


Trenton to Lambertville, Trenton division. . .16 miles ‘ 
Trenton to Linden, New York division..... 49 miles — 
Uniontown to Ruffsdale, Monongahela divi 

SION 60.85 Seek Gales euler eR eee 38 miles : 


Toms River to Sea Girt, Trenton division. .23 miles 
Sea Girt to South Amboy, NoAY ee 


Ry RetspG Tes Sas as dee 33 miles 
Sea Girt to Jamesburg, Trenton division. ...28 miles $ 
Walnut St., Philadelphia, to Trenton via 4 

Pemberton, including Mt. Holly, 

Browns Mills and Upton, etc., Tren- 

ton “WiVISIOM> cals amies haaete eee 78 miles 
Enon to Alliance, Eastern division......... 53 miles 


Trenton to Phillipsburg, Trenton division. .51 miles — 


Progress on Electrification of Bordeaux- — 
Irun Railway in France 


A report transmitted by Lucien Memminger, United = 
States consul at Bordeaux, France, indicates that con- 
siderable progress has been made in the work of electrify- 


Fer du Midi, from Bordeaux to Irun, on the Spanish 
frontier, a distance of approximately 240 kilometers. The 
electrification of the section between Dax and the French 
frontier station Hendaye, about 90 kilometers, is expected 
to be completed during this vear. It is estimated that 
when the line is opened to electrical operation, probably 
during 1925, the time of the railroad journey from Bor- 
deaux to Hendaye on limited trains will be reduced to 
three hours. 

This line is part of one of the arteries in the great — 
national system of electric railways which is being es- — 
tablished in France, and of which the share to be con- 
structed by the Compagnie des Chemins de, Fer du Midi 
is about 3,150 kilometers. This company own hydro- 
electric plants in the Pyrenees Mountains capable of pro- 
ducing an immense amount of electric power. The princi- 
pal stations are in the general neighborhood of Pau at — 
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Eget, Soulom, Calypso, Artouste, Liegebat, and Le 
-Hourat. 

A ministerial order of August 29, 1920, adopting the 
report of a technical committee charged with studying 
the electrification of French railways, made it obligatory 
for the major railway lines to employ direct current at 
1,500 volts (or in special cases 3,000 volts), but it left 
to the railways the option of using either the third-rail 
system or that of the overhead trolley. The same decree, 
however, specified that the locomotives used must be so 
constructed as to be capable of being transferred at any 
time from one line to another, and consequently must be 
equipped for both third-rail and trolley operation, and 
for either 1,500 or 3,000 volts. 

For the Bordeaux-Hendaye line the Compagnie des 
Chemins de Fer du Midi has adopted the overhead trolley. 


The trolley voltage is to be 1,500 volts and will be sup- 


plied by motor-generator sets. These latter will consist 
of two 750-volt generators in series, but by way of ex- 
periment some have been installed with 1,500-volt gen- 
erators. ‘lhe distance between substations will vary from 
about 12 to 30 kilometers, so spaced as to limit the voltage 
‘drop to not more than 20 per cent. 


Supplying Gent Cars for Loading 


A special committee of the Ohio Valley Shippers’ Re- 
gional Advisory Board was recently appointed to investigate 
the subject of cleaning of cars. The committee has now re- 
turned a report and recommendations, from which we quote 
as follows: 


Throughout our board district we have made an ex- 
tensive canvass, and reports received indicate that many 
industries are furnished a large percentage of their car 
requirements, which have not been cleaned of refuse from 
previcus lading, necessitating time and expense for the 
shipper to put the equipment into fit shape for loading. 
We are not able to give an accurate estimate of delay to 
equipment, or ot the expense to shippers, on account 
of our reports of delays being so much at variance and 
considering also, that if cars were clean when furnished, 
most shippers would spend some time and expense to in- 
spect the equipment, tighten doors, calk leaks, and so 
forth. 

Acknowledging that the obligation rests with the rail- 


_ roads to provide cars which are in a serviceable and suit- 


able condition, the failure of consignee to clean cars, re- 
move all refuse, blocking, nails, dunnage and so forth, is 
admittedly responsible for much of this condition, and we 
believe earnest co-operation between the railroads, con- 
signees and shippers will soon so materially improve exist- 
ing conditions, that there would be little complaint in the 
future and at the same time obtain added transportation. 

We recognize that it would be impossible for the rail- 
roads, by themselves, to guarantee clean cars to shippers 
for two principal reasons: 

First—They could not locate crews to do the work for 

the reason that they would not know when cars were 
coming to them, or at what point to look for them, serious- 
ly delaying all cars and hindering transportation. 
; Second—They would be recuired, as one unit, to clean 
all the cars in the country, whereas with the help of ship- 
pers it would become “everybody’s job,” and with every- 
body lending assistance to keep cars clean we would ob- 
tain higher efficiency in car handling and transportation. 
Instead of days of delay, depending on the one unit alone, 
the delay would be reduced to minutes. 

We believe that the failure of a consignee to clean cars 
while unloading the shipment is an abuse, and if shippers 
of freight want clean cars to load into, they should, when 


a. 
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they are receivers of freight, clean the cars when unload- 
ing, which would be a step toward discontinuing the 
abuse and guarantee the next shipper a clean car, and 
finally all the next shippers would get clean cars. It is 
therefore, recommended : 

That The Ohio Valley Shippers’ Regional Advisory 
Board call to the attention of its members and receivers 
of carload freight, the necessity and importance of their 
co-operation with the railroads in their effort to increase 
car movement and car supply by removing from carloads 
received by them, all refuse, blocking, dunnage, etc., when 
they are releasing the contents of the car. 

That it be considered an abuse of equipment whenever 
a consignee does not clean a car of all refuse, blocking, 
bracing, nails, or other material used to protect the ship- 
ments received. 

That the railroads issue instructions to their forces or 
representatives instructing them to report the failure of 
a consignee to clean cars, and that such reports be fur- 
nished to the chairman of that particular commodity com- 
mittee and to the district manager of the American Rail- 
way Association, for corrective action. 

That when a shipper receives cars for loading, contain- 
ing refuse, etc., he should immediately advise the local 
railroad representative and the chairman of his com- 
modity committee, who should investigate the cause for 
the former consignee not removing the entire contents of 
the car when made empty. 

That the railroads use especially assigned cars for the 
handling of refuse from freight houses, team tracks, 
driveways or for yard cleaning, so that shippers will not 
receive cars that have been used in this service and not 
properly cleaned when unloaded. : 

That to speed up transportation, which is a certain 
added car supply, the chairman of each commodity com- 
mittee advise the shippers in his group of the full co- 
operation desired and that the board request the railroads 
to circularize their agents or representatives, who come 
into daily contact with the shippers, so that we obtain the 
fullest co-operation at the loading and unloading points 
where it does the most good. 

In addition to these recommendations your committee 
believes that to obtain the best results, the members of 
this board and the railroad representatives should follow 
some plan of education among the receivers of freight, 
to fully unload cars and remove all debris and that the 
railroads should be just as watchful to prevent refuse 
being placed in cars by their employees. 


Communications 


“College Men in Railway Service” 


Editor, Railway Review: 

Referring to the article by Charles Weiss on “College Men 
in Railway Service,’ and your editorial in your July 25th 
issue. 

It may be of interest to you and Mr. Weiss at this time 
to know that the senority rule now in effect on all lines inter- 
feres with the proposition of taking on college-bred men 
except in the lowest positions in each department. This is 
the bad feature of the senority rule. 

I agree with both you gentlemen that the railways need 
higher class of “able to think men” in all departments, and 
there is no question but what the college-bred man with an 
analytical training is able to grasp the problems confronting 
the railroads in all departments much more readily and more 
completely than the uneducated men who have been brought 
up from the ranks, many of whom have had less than a 
common school education. ? 

I will be interested in following Mr. Weiss through these 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to Say the Thing That Ought to Be Said 


Protective committees thrive and flourish in the at- 
mosphere of financial transactions incident to a great 
railway merger. For that reason one never kfiows how 
long a time may elapse before the legal details are con- 
summated ; and in addition to this complication we have 
the unknown factor of what may be the attitude of state 
or federal regulatory bodies. Consequently one should 
regard the contemplated merger of the greater Nickel 
Plate systems as still a thing of the future. Yet the 
proposition is submitted by skilled and powerful interests, 
and it is not at all likely that they are reckoning on any 
great degree of uncertainty. It will be interesting indeed 
to observe the attitude of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. This consolidation tears the Ripley plan into 
bits. In the tentative scheme proposed in 1921, the Nickel 
Plate and the Lehigh Valley were the principal com- 
ponents of system No. 5. The Erie was in system No. 4 
with the Lackawanna and the Delaware & Hudson. The 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the Hocking Valley, with the 
Virginian, made up system No. 8. System No. 6 was 
composed of the Pere Marquette, the Ann Arbor and the 
Detroit ‘1oledo & Ironton, with a couple ‘of short roads. 
Practical considerations will tend to group the systems 
this way, and theoretical considerations that way. We 
shall be interested in watching the outcome. 


’ 


We read with interest, the other day, of a father, him- 
self in railway service, holding a reunion with his six 
sons, all in railway service. Such families as these are 
invaluable assets to the railways employing them, and 
there are many such families. It is not from such stock 
as this that the chronic kickers and disloyal employees 
spring. The sand house anarchists are not real railway 
men at all, merely misfits shunted into the service by some 
mischance, unfortunate for themselves and the railways 
alike. 


The report which the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just issued covering its investigation of power brakes, 
from which we quote extensively elsewhere in this issue, 
states: “The reports of our inspectors have indicated a 
lack of improvement in power-brake conditions com- 
mensurate with the requirements of safe and efficient 
operation. It has been represented to us by certain car- 
riers that freight trains can not be controlled with a 
proper degree of safety by means of power brakes alone, 
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upon grades on their lines, and that the use of hand_ 
brakes is necessary on such grades as an additional factor 
of safety. On the other hand, statements made to us _ 
by our own experts, as well as by qualified representatives 
of certain other carriers, express a contrary view.” 

The report further states that a number of enginemen — 
testified that the present brakes, when properly main- — 
tained, were adequate to enable them to successfully con- — 
trol trains, but with poorly maintained equipment troubles 
increase. The testimony of these men also developed that — 
cars are frequently permitted to leave terminals with 
inoperative brakes, and that terminal tests were often 
perfunctory in character, merely indicating that com- 
munication was established in the brake pipe throughout 
the train. 

So far as this condition applies there is no reason to 
doubt the statements of those men who contend that exist-_ 
ing brake equipment is inadequate, but it also was shown — 
that the brakes are adequate, if properly maintained; as _ 
is evidenced by the testimony of those men who stated 
that they had no trouble in controlling trains when the 
brakes were in proper operating condition. Evidently — 
then it is not so much a question as to the adequacy of — 
existing brake systems as it is to the maintenance of the 
present equipment. It is possible, as the commission 
states, that power-brakes have not developed as rapidly — 
as Other railroad equipment, but even so, would the de- | 
velopments be of any value if not properly maintained? 
It might be advisable to recommend certain improvements 
in power brakes, but it would also appear reasonable to 
believe that recommendations could be made towards im-— 
proving the methods of maintenance as well. 


A committee of the National Fire Protection Associa- _ 
tion is collecting data on the subject of losses due to — 
damage or destruction of records by fire. Its purpose is — 
to accomplish a compilation so that people can visualize 
the consequences of losses of records, in direct and in- 
direct costs, inconvenience, interference with operation, 
and the many other factors that become most prominent 
after the loss is experienced. This committee’s activitie 
cover the industrial field, but in the railroad business per 
haps to a greater degree than most industries, records” 
accumulate and are often given scant attention, the loss _ 
of which would be an extremely serious matter. The — 
committee will make some effort to arrive at a basis-for 
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appraising the money loss in destruction of records, but 
it recognizes the fact that it is often impossible even to 
approximate the money costs in a loss of this kind. 
Records generally are not insured, and even if they were, 
it would not be feasible to compensate to any adequate 
degree for the destruction of records. Some of the lines 
of study pursued by the committee can profitably be given 
consideration by the railroads. It has discussed the ques- 
tion of duplication of records and the degree of safety 
which is accomplished by the storage of duplicate records 
in different places; the mechanical and engineering fea- 
tures of vault construction, and some of the requirements 
for document building and record rooms. 
fife st AlUS-OF AUTOMATIC TRAIN 
CONEROE 


The recent action of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on the train control hearings held in Washington dur- 
ing May of this year leaves its official orders just where 
they stood as far as they refer to the time allowed the 
49 roads included in the order of June 13, 1922, and 47 
ef these roads included in the order of Jan. 14, 1924. By 
these orders each of these roads must have a passenger 
locomotive division equipped by Jan. 1, 1925, and on 47 
of the roads the equipment of a second passenger loco- 
motive division 1s required to be completed not later than 
meb. 1, 1926. 

The order of last January also named 45 roads addi- 
tional to the 49 above referred to, to install automatic 
train control on or before Feb. 1, 1926. Of these three 
were exempted, upon petition, leaving 42 still subject to 
the order. As a result of the May hearings the order 
still holds as to these 42 roads, but the time limit on com- 
pletion of installation is suspended until further order or 
orders of the commission. It is safe to assume, therefore, 
that these roads will do nothing toward installation of 
train control until a new time limit shall be fixed by the 
commission, at some future date. 

By way of comment on the hearings and the evidence 
there brought out, the commission calls attention to the 
tardiness with which, on the whole, the installations on 
46 of the roads named in the first order are proceeding. 


Besides the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, the Chesapeake & 


Ohio and the Chicago Rock Island & Pacific installations, 
only five railroads have installation under way on a divi- 
sion length of road, these being the Atchison Topeka & 
Santa Fe, the Delaware Lackawanna & Western, the Nor- 
folk & Western, the Philadelphia & Reading and the 
Southern Pacific. 


The commission calls attention to the fact that the 


tendency in installation is to select the most expensive 
types. But few of the roads are inclined to use the ramp 
type, notwithstanding that it is the only one that has been 
in regular service, and that it meets the requirements of 
the commission. As for the inductive type the tendency 
seems to be for continuous control in preference to the 


intermittent, although it is the more expensive, on the 


plea that it will save delay where the home signal clears 
after the train has passed the distant signal. On this 
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question it might be observed that the automatic block 
signal is a device of the intermittent order, so far as 
train operation is concerned, except in locations where 
the range of visibility is unusually long. 

In view of the extent to which the matter of expense 
of installation has been stressed by all of the roads at the 
official hearings of the commission there is a suggestion 
of inconsistency in the policy that is now being followed 
in selecting the most expensive types, that are still con- 
ceded to be experimental, in preference to long-tried and 
approved types that have been developed to a practical 
basis of operation and meet the approval of the com- 
mission. 

The commission wisely declines the suggestion of the 
carriers that the time limit on installations be extended 
to await proposed experiments under the observation of 
a joint committee appointed by the American Railway 
Association and by the commission. For fully 14 years 
past the chorus of the carriers has been that automatic 
train control would be costly in installation, and that it 
had not passed the experimental state; and every one 
knows that but mighty few railway executives have ever 
been willing to lend a hand to get it beyond the experi- 
mental stage. The tactics of the American Railway As- 
sociation in matters that it desires to delay are well ordered 
and widely known. As Col. Prout once said at an annual 
meeting of the Railway Signal Association, “the mills of 
the gods may grind slowly, but their grists are lively 
work compared with the transactions of the American 
Railway Association.” 

In the concurring. opinion of the commission’s decision, 
written by Commissioner McManamy, one recognizes a 
new hand at the helm, with no small voice in arguments 
that are far fetched if not spurious. For illustration, 
he advises a “more careful investigation” of the actual 
needs of the different carriers by requiring block signals 
where block signals are needed, and train stop devices 
where such are needed. If Mr. McManamy or any one 
else can determine on what roads stop signals will be 
Overrun by enginemen and on what other roads such 
signals will always be observed and obeyed, then let the 
“investigation” go on speedily. 

He remarks upon the high ultimate cost of installation 
of automatic train control and says it is a burden on the 
transportation of the country which should not be re- 
quired unless it can be fully justified. If one is not mis- 
taken that is a question that was decided by congress be- 
fore it passed the law requiring train control, and by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission before it issued its 
first train control order. If the carriers would challenge 
the commission on the necessity for automatic train con- 
trol let them reflect that even since the first order, of two 
years ago, the commission has investigated 27 collision 
accidents in which 85 people were killed and 580 injured, 
caused by the failure of enginemen to obey signal indica- 
tions. 

Mr. McManamy seems to disagree with the balance of 
the commission on the general practicability of train con-_ 
trol, for he characterizes as “dogmatic” the statement 
or idea that train stop or train control has been developed 
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to a point where it is practicable for general use. It is 
recognized, of course, that conditions of operation vary, 
somewhat, on different roads and in different situations 
on the same road, but let it be noticed that on no road 
where an assiduous effort has been made to apply auto- 
matic train control has that effort failed of success. 

For various reasons the commission, by a majority 
vote, has found it advisable to allow permissive use of 
the automatic stop, whereby the engineman can prevent 
the automatic action of the device and pass a stop signal. 
The necessity for such use of the device might arise with 
heavy trains on up grades or in hand flagging past auto- 
matic signals. It is also shown that an automatic applica- 
tion of the brakes after an engineman had applied brakes 
by hand on a heavy freight train on a mountain grade 
might so far exhaust the air supply as to cause a runaway. 
This last named contingency is really one of the situa- 
tions where automatic train control has not been fully 
demonstrated to be able to meet every condition that 
might arise, particularly if the automatic stop without 
speed control were used. Any answer to the question, 
either affirmatively or negatively, at this time would be 
theoretical, and the problem still awaits a solution. We 
think Mr. McManamy’s statement that “any attempt at 
such dual control of heavy freight trains on grades in- 
vites disaster” is, to use his own term, “dogmatic.” He 
says that if experience shows that the permissive feature 
does not fulfill its purpose it can, at any time, be eliminat- 
ed, as the commission did in its first order; but such ex- 
perience is liable to be a sad one. In numerous instances 
in the past several years the Railway Review has pointed 
out in cases of serious collisions, where forestalling of the 
action of the automatic stop by the engineman would, in 
all probability have been practiced and the collision have 
occurred, just the same, had the train been equipped with 
automatic stop under manual control in the cab. The 
collisions at Porter and Forsyth were instances pointed 
out where such use (or abuse) of the permissive feature 
would likely have been availed of. 


Washington Correspondence 


(Special to the Railway Review) 


LoOADINGS OF REVENUE FREIGHT 


WasuinctTon, D. C., August 13.—Due to an increase 
in shipments of all commodities except live stock, coal 
and coke, which showed slight decreases, loading of 
revenue freight for the week which ended on August 
2, totaled 945,731 cars, an increase of 19,872 cars over 
the week before, according to reports filed today by the 
carriers with the car service division of the American 
Railway Association. Compared with the corresponding 
week last year the total for the week of August 2 was 
a decrease of 87,735 cars, or 8.5 per cent, but an increase 
of 103,068 cars or 12 per cent over the corresponding 
week in 1922. 

Grain and grain products totaled 56,702 cars, an in- 
crease of 6,741 cars over the week before, and an in- 
crease of 3,808 cars over the same week last year. This 
was, however, a decrease of 1,558 cars under the same 
week in 1922. In the western districts alone, 40,087 cars 
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were loaded with grain and grain products, an increas 
of 6,120 cars over the corresponding week in 1923. 

Live stock loading totaled 26,468 cars. a decrease of 
777 cars under the preceding week and a decrease of 
4,459 cars under the same week last year. Compared — 
with the same week in 1922, it was also a decrease of 
25 cars. Live stock loading in the western districts for — 
the week totaled 19,491 cars, 3,264 cars under the cor-— 
responding week last year. ; 

Coal loading amounted to 144,865 cars, a decrease of 
1,192 cars under the preceding week and 45,644 cars 
under last year. Compared with the same period i in 1922, 4 
it was an increase of 65,900 cars. 

Miscellaneous freight loading amounted to 349,488 
cars, 12,536 cars above the week before and 4,079 cars_ 
above the same week last year. It was also an increase | 
of 29,473 cars over the same week in 1922. 

Forest products loading totaled 66,812 cars, 1,137 carl 
above the week before but 9,279 cars under last year. 
Compared with the corresponding week two years ago, 
it was an increase of 11,502 cars. > 

Loading of merchandise and less than carload lot freight — 
totaled 239,804 cars, 1,434 cars above the week before 
but 789 cars below the same week last year. This was, 
however, 11,451 cars above two years ago. $ 

Ore loading amounted to 54,644 cars, an increase of — 
121 cars above the week before but a decrease of 28 921 
cars under last year, as well as 12,165 cars under two 
years ago. $ 

Coke. loading totaled 6,948 cars, a decrease of 128 cars” 
under the preceding week and 6, 530 cars under the cor- 
responding week in 1923. Compared with the correspond-_ 
ing week in 1922, it also was a decrease of 1,510 cars. 

Compared by districts, increases over the week before 
in the total loading of all commodities were reported 
in all districts. he southern and southwestern districts, — 
however, were the only ones to report increases over the 
corresponding week last year, but all reported increases — 
over the corresponding week two years ago except the. 
northwestern district. 
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Car SURPLUS 


Surplus freight cars in good repair and immediately 


available for service totaled 322,530 on July 31, according” 
to reports filed today by the carriers with the car service 
division of the American Railway Association. This was 
a decrease of 22,362 cars under the number reported ong 
July 22, at which time there were 344,892. 

Surplus coal cars in good repair on July 31 totaled 
146,840, a decrease of ie 766 under the number tTeported — 
on Tuly 22, while surplus box cars in good repair totaled : 
138,734, a decrease of 8,158 within a week. Reports | 
showed 15,550 surplus stock cars, an increase of 203, 
since July 22, while there was a decrease during the same 
period of 270 in the number of surplus refrigerator cars, — 
which brought total for the class of equipment to 12,450. 

Practically no car shortage is being reported. =e 

‘ 
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Distribution of Agricultural Products 
by Motor Truck 


3 

zg 

The bureau of public roads, of the United States dew 
partment of agriculture, recently completed a survey of 
milk transportation for eight large cities and has found 
that the motor truck, which first entered the field in 
1913, when most of the milk was transported by rail and_ 
the remaining portion by wagon, is now the major factor 
in the field. Of the total amount of milk delivered to. 
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the cities investigated the amounts delivered by motor 
truck were as follows: Baltimore, 45 per cent; Philadel- 
 phia, 20 per cent; Cincinnati, 97 per cent ; Detroit, 88 per 
cent; Milwaukee, 87 per cent; St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
94 per cent; and Indianapolis, 94 per cent. A statement 
by the bureau makes the following comment: 
“This form of transportation has been of great benefit 
in developing new milk-producing territory for growing 
cities and has given the farmers a more satisfactory means 
of delivering their product. The milk moves directly 
from the farmer’s gate to the city’s bottling plant instead 
of being delivered to the steam or electric railroad sta- 
tion, hauled by rail, and then delivered from the city 
terminal. In the Baltimore area a farmer’s co-operative 
_ trucking association has been organized with a city ware- 
house, where the milk trucks call for a return load of 
farmers’ supplies.” 
_ With regard to the latter phase of the investigation, 
_the bureau expresses the opinion that a central depot or 
warehouse where trucks delivering farm products to cities 
may secure return loads is of great benefit to both farm- 
ers and truckers. The bureau further explains the ideas 
as follows: 
“A large number of trucks enter each of our cities 


The Interstate Commerce Commission returned a report 
last week, covering the results of the extended investigation 
which it has been conducting into power brakes and appli- 
ances. The commission refrains from issuing an order until 
it has given more mature consideration to the specifications 
and operation of this equipment; but a series of conclusions 
are expressed in decisive and mandatory form which appar- 
ently will be epoch-making in the development of power 
brakes. The commission’s report was briefly summarized 
in last week’s issue of the RatLway REvIEW; however the 
subject is of such importance that we give in more extended 
form, the substance of the commussion’s report below. 


ORIGIN OF THE PROCEEDINGS 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has returned a 
report embodying its conclusions in an investigation of 
power brakes and appliances, which has been in progress 
for several years. ‘The proceeding was originally insti- 

- tuted by the commission on its own motion, under section 
26 of the interstate commerce act, which authorizes it, 
after investigation, to order the installation of automatic 
train-stop or train-control devices, or other safety devices, 

~ which comply with specifications and requirements by the 
commission, upon the whole or any part of the railroad 
of any carrier by railroad subject to the act. By way of 
conferring further authority sections of the safety-appli- 
ance acts of March 2, 1893, and March 2, 1903, authorize 
the commission to regulate the minimum number of cars 
in any train that are to have power brakes used and 
operated by the engineer. At different times various 
orders were issued prescribing this minimum percentage 
of power brakes to be used in trains, and on June 6, 
1910, it was fixed at 85 per cent of the cars in the train. 
The commission, in its present report, sets out that in 
annual statements to congress attention was directed to 
the many difficulties encountered in securing compliance 
with the requirements of the law respecting the control 

__ Of freight trains on grades by means of power brakes, as 


» 
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daily bringing milk, garden, and other farm products. 
Most of them return empty, so that half of the mileage 
traveled is without profit. Many have attempted to se- 
cure return loads by giving cheap rates and going to 
various points about the city to collect shipments. In 
some cases this has proved worth while, but in= others 
it has been abandoned, as the profit did not justify the 
time and expense. 

“In the city of Baltimore a number of motor-truck 
operators are maintaining jointly a central freight depot, 
which, according to all of the truck operators who make 
use of it, is a great success. Any freight or merchandise 
to be delivered to farmers in the surrounding territory 
may be delivered at this station through the delivery 
system of concerns from which purchases are made. A 
truck from the country after delivering the incoming 
load calls for the freight consigned to points along its 
route. ‘This plan does away with the hit-and-miss system 
of collecting merchandise all over the city from many 
different business and manufacturing concerns. One 
operator who has kept a record of his expenses and 
profits has found that his truck earned in one year a net 
profit of $2,362, of which fully 65 per cent was due to 
return load earnings.” 


~The Commission's Report on Power Brakes 


Mandatory Conclusions Enunciated by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as a Result of Its Extended Investigation of Power Brakes and Appliances 


well as compliance with the order of June 6, 1910, in the 
matter of requiring that 85 per cent of the cars in any 
train were to have power brakes used and operated by 
the engineer. The commission, continues: 


SCOPE OF THE INVESTIGATION 


“As a result of its investigations, our bureau of safety 
has reported to us that many serious train accidents, in 
which have occurred numerous deaths and injuries to 
persons as well a great damage to property, have been 
caused by faulty or inadequate power-brake equipment. 
The reports of our inspectors have indicated a lack of 
improvement in power-brake conditions commensurate 
with the requirements of safe and efficient operation. It 
has been represented to us by certain carriers that freight 
trains cannot be controlled with a proper degree of safety 
by means of power brakes alone upon grades on their 
lines, and that the use of hand brakes is necessary on 
such grades as an additional factor of safety. On the 
other hand, statements made to us by our own experts, 
as well as by qualified representatives of certain other 
carriers, express a contrary view. 

“The situation as a whole demanded a broad general 
inquiry by us into the subject of the use and operation 
of power brakes, and following the receipt of a petition 
on behalf of the Automatic Straight Air Brake Co. for 
an investigation under section 26 of the interstate com- 
merce act, we entered our order in this proceeding on 
February 20, 1922. On March 4, 1922, we entered a 
supplemental order containing a questionnaire, calling 
upon 196 carriers by railroad for certain information 
under 14 heads relating to rules and practices in the use 
of hand brakes, the number of accidents resulting from 
failure properly to control the speed of trains on grades, 
and other related information. 

“The information furnished in response to this order 
disclosed a wide diversity in the rules and practices gov- 
erning the use of power brakes by the respondent carriers, 
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It appeared that on 25 railroads hand brakes were used 
to control the speed ‘of .freight trains, or to supplement 
the power brakes in controlling the speed of such trains, 
not only on 122 grades for which specific data were fur- 
nished, but also on numerous branch lines. On 169 other 
railroads reporting a total of 1,807 grades, the speed of 
trains was controlled exclusively by power brakes. ‘The 
information furnished under this head covered a total of 
1,929 grades of 1 per cent or more having a length of 
3 miles or more. In many cases the grades on which 
hand-brake operation was reported were less severe, both 
in percentage of gradient and length, than grades upon 
which trains were controlled entirely by means of power 
brakes. During the three-year period 1919-1921, inclu- 
sive, there occurred on these 1,929 grades 67 accidents, 
each of which resulted in personal injury or property loss 
of $500 or more, caused by failure properly to control the 
speed of trains. These accidents caused the death of 15 
persons, the injury of 46 persons, and a property loss 
of $432,907.76. During the year 1921 the accidents at- 
tributed to specific causes mentioned in our questionnaire 
numbered 1,336. These accidents caused the death of 19 
persons, the injury of 1,305 persons, and a property loss 
of $343,653.87. 

“The record in this case shows that practically all of 
the air-brake equipment now in use on railroads engaged 
in interstate commerce is manufactured by the Westing- 
house Air Brake Co. and by the New York Air Brake 
Co. The latter manufactures its own appliances and, in 
addition, is licensed to manufacture certain air-brake de- 
vices covered by patents controlled by the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Co. The amount of air-brake apparatus sup- 
plied to the carriers by these manufacturers during the 
period from 1869 to 1922 approximates 4,000, 000 sets. 
Equipment manufactured by these companies is now, in 
use on nearly 2,500,000 freight cars, about 65, 000 loco- 
motives, and about 70, OOO passenger-train cars.’ 

Following a general outline of the development of the 
air brake and a brief discussion of the test code adopted 
by the Master Car Builders’ Association in 1911, the re- 
port says: 

“The devices around which most of the evidence cen- 
tered in this investigation are, on the one hand, the triple 
valves of the Westinghouse Air Brake Co. and the New 
York Air Brake Co., particularly those used in freight 
service, and, on the other hand, the triple valves of the 
Automatic Straight Air Brake Co. There is a funda- 
mental difference in principle of operation between the 
Automatic Straight Air Brake Co’s. triple valve and the 
triple valves of the Westinghouse and New York Air 
Brake companies. The means of operation, however, are 
the same with all of these triple valves; that is, reduction 
of brake-pipe pressure causes an application of the brakes 
and increase of brake-pipe pressure releases the brakes. 


“During the past few years triple valves of the Auto- 
matic Straight Air Brake Co. have been placed in service 
on the following railroads; Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
R. R., on 11 passentger cars; Norfolk & Western Ry., 
on 100 freight cars; Denver & Salt Lake Ry., on 40 
freight cars; and Erie Railroad, on 48 passenger cars.” 

The report describes the details of operation of these 
respective triple valves, and then reverts again to air 
brake history, from the appointment of a committee on 
the subject, by the Master Car Builders’ Association, in 
1870. In 1917, rules of interchange were revised by ‘the 
American Railway Association to “provide in effect that 
cars built on and after Jan. 1, 1919, must be equipped 
with A. R. A. standard K- -type valves. There is now a 
special joint committee of the mechanical and operating 
divisions of the American Railway Association which was 
appointed to revise the A. R. A. rules covering the test- 
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ing, maintenance and operation of brakes. The A. R. A, 
specifications provide, in effect, the rate at which brake- 
pipe pressure should be reduced to start the transmission — 
of quick action throughout the train. The committee 
which prepared these specifications for the I. triple valves” 
has not formally considered the necessity of using for this — 
purpose a special vent valve with K triple valves. 3 


¥ 


CONTENTIONS OF THE CARRIERS 


With regard to the prevailing ideas concerning present 
practice, the report says: 


It was the general view of the carriers *that the present” 
standard triple valves as used on freight trains meet the re- 
quirements of service adequately and efficiently when main- 
tained in condition to function as they are designed to func- 
tion. No improvements other than proper maintenance where 
that does not now obtain were suggested by the carriers 
to improve the condition of braking in freight-train service. 

Emergency applications on long freight trains at very low 
speed are considered objectionable because of the damage 
which frequently results. ‘The present standard brake equip- 
ment provides for emergency braking and for the attainment 
of emergency brake-cylinder pressure after partial service 
applications have been made, but not after full service nor — 
immediately following release after full service. The carriers 
considered the aftainment of emergency braking pressure © 
after a substantial or full-service brake application unneces- 
sary for long freight trains for the reason that the maximum 
speed of such trains is relatively low. It is contended that 
with long freight trains any emergency applications . which 
might be made following full service reductions would neces- — 
sarily be made at low speeds; and that in many cases, al- 
though the slack would be bunched by the initial service © 
application and the disastrous effect of emergency at low © 
speed would thereby be reduced, the attainment of emer- 
gency brake-cylinder pressure at low speed would cause in- — 
creased inequalities in braking power between the cars in — 
the train and in higher braking pressure on the head end 
of the train and result in rough stops, 

Emergency applications following shortly after release of 
service applications were also considered unnecessary for 
the reason that on long freight trains the brakes are seldom 
released until after the train is brought to a stop, except — 
when very light applications are made -slightly to reduce — 
speed, under which circumstances the emergency braking — 
pressure is at present available. 

It was stated the present standard brake equipment could 
be changed so as to provide for the attainment of emergency 
brake-cylinder pressure following a full service application — 
and also following release after full service, if that were 
considered desirable. 

With regard to failure of emergency applications to carry 
throughout the length of a train, which is frequently referred _ 
to in the record, two principal causes were given, namely, 
failure properly to start the emergency application in the 
front end of the train because of not providing the rate of 
reduction of brake-pipe pressure which should have been — 
established; and failure to keep the valves back in the train — 
where the emergency died out in such condition as to insure © 
carrying the emergency reduction through the rest of the — 
train. 

The size and amount of piping between the engineman’s 
brake valve and the first triple valve in the train as well as — 
the size and character of fittings may prevent the initial 
reduction made by the engineman being of such rate as to — 
operate the first triple valve in the train to full emergency ~ 
position and hold it there. This is the condition for which — 
the vent valve is primarily designed and where such con- 
dition exists a vent valve should be installed on the locomo- 
tive or tender. It is possible that similar conditions may 
exist on some special types of cars. Failure of emergency 
to carry through when once having been started properly 
may be due to defective condition of hose, hose fittings, f 
hose couplings, restricted passage through the brake pipe, — 
or any condition that would interfere with reduction of 
brake-pipe pressure as rapidly as required. 4 

The carriers contend that it is not advisable to compensate 
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for varying piston travel and brake-cylinder leakage with air 
drawn from the brake pipe, tor the reasons that piston travel 
should be maintained within certain prescribed limits and 
this requirement is necessary regardless of compensation for 
varying piston travel; that if brake-cylinder leakage is such 
that it can be supplied from brake pipe without interfering 
with the normal operation of the brake, the leakage, if noi 
: supplied, is too low to interfere with proper brake operation; 
and that if the brake-cylinder leakage is sufficient to ma- 
terially interfere with the proper handling of the train the 
amount of air drawn trom the brake pipe to supply such 
leakage would be sufficient materially to interfere with the 
proper and satisfactory operation of the brakes. 
Furthermore, uniform brake-cylinder pressure wil not re- 
sult in uniform braking power for the reason that the braking 
ratio is usually fixed in accordance with light weight of the 
car and whenever the ratio of the load weight to the empty 
weight ceases to be uniform upon all cars in the train, then 
uniform brake-cylinder pressure will not provide uniform 
braking ratio. By providing uniform brake-cylinder pressure 
one of the varying factors would be eliminated, but it is 
not considered practicable in general operation to make an 
adjustment on each car for the weight of the load. How- 
ever, it is desirable to have uniform brake-cylinder pressure 
when it is practicable to attain it. 

In addition to triple valves, the American Railway Asso- 
ciation has established standards as to other parts of brake 
equipment, including pressure-retaining valves, brake beams, 
brake shoes, strength requirements and total leverage of 
foundation brake gear, air hose, hose couplings, hose-coupling 
packing rings, and gauges for checking couplings and pack- 
ing rings. 

Officials who are directly in charge of air-brake inspection 
and maintenance and the instruction of employees in air- 
brake operation on the lines of several of the carriers testified 
in this proceeding. It was the consensus of opinion of these 
witnesses that the present freight brake equipment with 
K-type triple valves now generally in use is adequate and in 
accordance with the requirements of safety when properly 
maintained. With reference to improvements in power-brake 
appliances, the principal suggestion offered was that efforts 
to improve conditions of maintenance should be continued. 


Several of these witnesses thought ability to obtain emer- 
gency following a service application or a release after a 
service application would be a desirable feature, provided an 
effective emergency application could be obtained without 
adding complications. They also expressed the opinion that, 
while it may be desirable to provide uniform brake-cylinder 
pressure regardless of piston travel, unequal piston travel 
as ordinarily encountered in service is not a major factor 
in producing slack action in train operation, although it may 
result in lack of uniformity of brake-cylinder pressure, the 
variation in brake-cylinder pressure being greater in the 
initial stages of the application than when maximum brake- 
cylinder pressures are obtained. It would be better, they 
contended, to adjust piston travel and stop leaks rather than 
to compensate therefor. 


Representatives of the organizations of train-service em- 
ployees appeared and stated that employees are often un- 
justly disciplined because of accidents that are in reality due 
to inability to control trains on account of inadequate or 
poorly maintained brakes. While not advocating the use of 
- any particular device, they contended that greater reliability 
and flexibility in the operation of power brakes should be 
provided; that brake equipment should be maintained in bet- 
ter operating condition; that the use of hand brakes on grades 
should not be required or permitted; that undesired emer- 
gency application should be eliminated; and that an emer- 
gency application should be available after a service applica- 
tion has been made and after release. 


AUTOMATIC STRAIGHT AIR BRAKES 


Indicating the manner in which the appliances of the 
Automatic Straight Air Brake Co. were brought into the 
investigation, the commission at this point in its report 
explains that there are 100 cars in service on the Norfolk 
& Western Ry. equipped with these devices, which are 
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hereafter referred to as the A. S. A. brake. These are 
used in trains in association with Westinghouse brakes 
and no trouble has been experienced in operating the 
two types of brake equipment in the same train. A dem- 
onstration and test of these brakes was made by the Nor- 
folk & Western Ry. in March, 1921, when a train equipped 
with A. S. A. brakes was operated from Bluefield, W. Va., 
to Roanoke, Va. ‘This train was successfully controlled 
and was operated without unusual slack action. A dem- 
onstration of the A. S. A. brakes in use on the Denver & 
Salt Lake Railroad was made in August, 1921, when a 
34-car train with approximately double the usual tonnage 
was successfully controlled on a descending grade of 4 
per cent for 12.5 mile sand 2 per cent for about 44 miles. 
The report continues: 


At the hearings held in connection with this investigation 
the Automatic Straight Air Brake Co. appeared and presented 
evidence to show that certain defects were present in power- 
brake devices in common use; also evidence of the develop- 
ment, experiments, and service use of the A. S. A. brake 
devices. It is contended that the more general use of these 
devices would afford freedom from a number of the troubles 
now commonly encountered in power-brake service and re- 
sult in a material improvement in power-brake operation. 

Other parties appearing at the hearings contended that 
A. S. A. brake devices were still in an experimental stage, 
that the service tests to which they had been subjected had 
not been sufficiently extensive to warrant final conclusions, 
and that the tests and demonstrations on the Norfolk & 
Western Ry. in 1921 were conducted under favorable con- 
ditions that did not represent usual service conditions such 
as are encountered in long trains of empty cars or with 
conditions of brake-cylinder and brake-pipe leakage com- 
monly experienced in railroad service. 

After the hearings in this proceeding had been completed, 
in order to determine certain questions concerning which 
sharply conflicting evidence had been introduced, we re- 
opened this proceeding by our order of April 27, 1923, for 
the purpose of a test by us of the brakes of the Automatic 
Straight Air Brake Co. upon the Norfolk & Western Ry. 

The carriers, through the committee on satiety appliances 
of the American Railway Association, hereafter referred to 
as the A. R. A. committee, submitted a proposed schedule 
of tests which in the judgment of that committee contained 
“the minimum number of brake operations that should be 
Carried out in order to reach an intelligent conclusion as to 
the functional performance of this brake;” and in the opinion 
of this committee “the character of the tests recommended is 
* * %* of such a nature as to develop the potentialities of 
the brake from the viewpoint of practical train operation and 
what, if any, complications might be inherent in the device 
to be tested.” 

The test schedule of the A. R. A. committee, and sugges- 
tions which were submitted on behalf of the Westinghouse 


Air Brake Co., were carefully considered, and conferences 


were held with operating officers and engineers of the Nor- 
folk & Western Ry. in reference to the character, scope, and 
method of conducting and recording the results of the pro- 
posed tests. In the Norfolk & Western tests in 1921 a 70-car 
train and in the Virginian tests in 1918 a 100-car train were 
operated, but it was not considered necessary in this instance, 
nor was it deemed desirable by the railroad company, to’ 
operate double-tonnage trains. The loaded trains were there- 
fore limited to 50 cars in accordance with current practice on 
the Norfolk & Western Ry. In the empty trains a maxi- 
mum of 75 A. S. A. cars was fixed on account of difficulty and 
delay which would have been caused by assembling a greater 
number, there being only 100 A. S. A. cars in service on the 
Norfolk & Western Railway. The 100-car train tests were 
made by adding 25 cars equipped with Westinghouse brakes. 

The schedule of tests as finally adopted includes substan- 
tially all the road tests which were recommended by the 
A. R. A. committee and the Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
Additional tests, the desirability of which became apparent 
as the work progressed, were also made. The tests were 
made by our bureau of safety beginning July 23, and were 
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completed August 20, 1923. The purpose of these tests was 
to determine and demonstrate the following specific ques- 
tions: 

A. Control of loaded train by means of automatic straight 
air-brake equipment. 

B. Control of empty train by means of automatic straight 
air and Westinghouse brake equipment mixed. 

C. Control of empty train by means of automatic straight 
air-brake equipment. 

D. Effect upon operation of automatic straight air triple 
valves of long and short piston travel in different parts of 
same train. 

E. Minimum brake application that can be made with 
automatic straight air-brake equipment with long piston 
travel. 

F. Minimum brake application that can be made with 
automatic straight air-brake equipment with short piston 
travel. 

G. Minimum brake application that can be made with 
automatic straight air equipment with standard piston travel. 

H. Effect of brake-cylinder leakage upon operation of 
automatic straight air-brake equipment. 


, 


I. Control of loaded train by means of automatic straight 
air and Westinghouse brake equipment mixed. 


Different series of tests were conducted to demonstrate 
each of these questions. 

Series A, to demonstrate control of loaded train by means 
of automatic straight air-brake equipment, consisted of the 
operation of a 50-ton train loaded with coal and equipped 
with A. S. A. brakes, from ‘Bluefield, W. Va., to Lambert 
Point (Norfolk), Va. This train was operated in accordance 
with the rules and practices of the Norfolk & Western Ry., 
as closely as the purpose and nature of the tests would per- 
mit, and certain brake operations in addition: to those re- 
quired for the control of the train were made for test pur- 
poses. 

Series B, to demonstrae control of train of empty cars 
having Westinghouse and automatic straight air-brake equip- 
ment mixed, consisted of the operation of a train of 100 
empty cars from-Lambert Point to Crewe, Va., this train 
being made up of 37 A. S. A. cars on the head end. and 38 
A. S. A. cars on the rear end, with 25 Westinghouse cars in 
the middle of the train; also, the operation of a 75-car empty 
train from Roanoke to Bluefield, the first 25 and the last 25 
having Westinghouse brakes, and 25 cars in the middle of 
the train having A. S. A. brakes. Various adjustments of 
piston travel were made en route and a number of brake 
operations were made for test purposes. 

Series C, to demonstrate the control of train of empty 
cars by means of automatic straight air-brake equipment, 
consisted of the operation from Crewe to Roanoke of a 
75-car empty train having A. S. A. brakes. Various brake 
operations were made en route for test purposes. 

Series D, E, F, and G were made with a 75-car train having 
A. S. A. brakes standing in a yard at Roanoke; different 
adjustments of piston travel were made to determine the 
effect of such adjustments upon the operation of automatic 
straight air triple valves. The tests in these four series were 
conducted twice for comparative purposes. 

Series H also consisted of standing tests in the yard at 
Roanoke and included various brake operations with different 
adjustments of brake-cylinder leakage, to determine the effect 
of brake-cylinder leakage upon the operation of A. S. A. 
brakes. 

Series I, to demonstrate the control of loaded train having 
Westinghouse and automatic straight air-brake equipment 
mixed, consisted of the operation of a’ 50-car train loaded 
with coal from Bluefield to Roanoke, made up as follows: 
10 cars equipped with Westinghouse brakes, 10 cars equipped 
with A. S..‘A. brakes, 10 cars: equipped with Westinghouse 
brakes, 10 cars equipped with A. S. A. brakes, 5 cars 
equipped with Westinghouse brakes, and 5 cars equipped 
with A. S. A. brakes. This train was operated in accordance 
with the rules and practices of the Norfolk & Western Ry., 
as far as the tests permitted, and certain brake operations 
in addition to those required for the control of the train 
were made for test purposes. 
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The cars used in these trains were steel gondola cars, 100- 
tons capacity, having a light weight of approximately 54,000 
pounds. 


100-car trains on every tenth car, recording and dial gauges 
were installed and bureau of safety observers were stationed. 
In each test train a dynamometer car was located’ next to 
the locomotive in which records were made of speed, brake- 
valve manipulation, and the operation of the train-brake 
system. 

In the report of the director of the bureau of safety cover- 
ing these tests the conclusions which were reached are as 
follows: 


1. The A. S. A. brakes as installed, maintained, and tested 
on the Norfolk & Western Ry. are adequate for safely con- 
trolling both loaded and empty trains on that road. 


2. When used in trains partly equipped with Westinghouse 
brakes, the A. S. A. brakes operated sufficiently in harmony 
with the Westinghouse brakes to effect the proper control 
of both loaded and empty trains. 


3. When operated in graduated release, the A. S. A. brake 
provides an efficient means of controlling trains on grades 
and permits of relatively uniform rates of speed being main- 
tained. 


4. With A. S. A. brakes absolute uniformity of brake- 
cylinder pressures was not obtained, but variation in brake- 
cylinder pressures was not excessive. 


5. With A. S. A. brakes piston travel in a measure affects 
brake-pipe reductions and brake-cylinder pressures, but not 
sufficiently when maintained between operative limits to be 
a factor of importance. 


6. When A. S. A. brakes have been applied by a light 
service reduction and brake-pipe pressure is further reduced 
by leakage and the operation of the A. S. A. triple valves, 
brake-cylinder pressures continue to increase until full-service 
brake-cylinder pressures are obtained, the time required 
being determined by the rate of brake-pipe pressure reduc- 
tion. 


7. With A. S. A. brakes emergency brake-cylinder pres- 
sures were obtained as desired in emergency tests including 
emergency application following service reductions and an 
emergency application following service and release; the 
availability of the emergency operation of the A. S. A. brakes 
immediately following a service application, or immediately 
following a service application and release of the brakes, 
is desirable as a means of increasing the safety of freight- 
train operation. 


8. Abnormally high brake-cylinder leakage was created 
in standing tests to determine the ultimate limit within which 
it is possible to release the A. S. A. brakes. High brake- 
cylinder leakage results in relatively long periods of time 
being required to effect a release of A. S. A. brakes when in 
graduated-release position. Ona standing 75-car train, brake- 
cylinder leakage of approximately 17 pounds per minute on 
each car did not prevent the release of brakes after service 
reductions of 8 pounds and 20 pounds; brake-cylinder leak- 
age on two cars near the rear of the train equivalent to the 
amount of air which could be supplied by the triple valves 
did not prevent release of the train brakes after service res 
duction of 8 pounds and 20 pounds; brake-cylinder leakage 
on three cars near the rear end of the train equivalent to the 
amount of air which could be supplied by the triple valves 
did prevent the release of the brakes on the rear end of a 
75-car train after a 20-pound service reduction when all 
triple valves were in graduated-release position. oe 


By our order of February 5, 1924, this proceeding was ~ 


reopened for hearing (1) for the purpose of producing tes- 
timony with respect to the tests upon which the report. re- 
ferred to is based, and (2) for the purpose of taking tes- 
timony of certain railroad executives. 

Prior to the hearings held pursuant to this order the re- 
port above referred to was served upon counsel for the in- 
terested parties and at the hearings was put in evidence in 
the record of this investigation. The carriers put in evidence 
the report of observers of the American Railway Association 
covering the same tests. 

The report of the A. R. A. observers differs materially 
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At observation points, which in the 50-car trains | 
were established on every fifth car and in the 75-car and- 
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from the report of the director of the bureau of safety, and 
in order to formulate a decision in this case it is necessary 


to compose or to account for these differences. 


- 


The record clearly shows that the purposes of these tests 


were to determine whether or not the A. S. A. brake as in- 


-»> 


stalled on the Norfolk & Western Ry. was safe and adequate 
for the control of trains and to establish definitely whether 
and to what extent certain desirable functions claimed for 
this brake were accomplished in service. 

To carry out these purposes, loaded trains were <A ao 
in accordance with current practices. For the empty trains 
conditions of equipment and operations of brake apparatus 
were specified in detail in the schedule of tests, to determine 
the results which would be obtained under these specified 
conditions, rather than to demonstrate excellence of oper- 
ation under normal or favorable conditions. The tests were 
intended to determine the feasibility and practicability of 


accomplishing certain functions of a brake system, and in 


order to make these tests severe and conclusive certain ex- 
treme or abnormal conditions were created which are not 
generally experienced under normal service'conditions. "The 
tests scheduled did not constitute exhaustive tests of the 
particular apparatus used, and no comparative tests with 
standard brake equipment were made. 

The report of the A. R. A. observers and the record in 
this proceeding indicate that the A. R. A. observers devoted 
their attention largely, if not wholly, to noting irregularities 
in the operation of the A. S. A. brake devices and based 
their conclusions largely upon a comparison of the results 
obtained under the prepared conditions created for test pur- 
poses, with the results that may be expected from the oper- 
ation of standard brake equipment under normal conditions. 

The bureau of safety report is based upon records auto- 
matically made by recording gauges and devices of the char- 
acter recommended in the proposed schedule of tests sub- 
mitted by the A. R. A. committee. The operation of these 
recording gauges was under the constant observation of the 
bureau’s representatives. To insure accuracy of records 
made by them, their operation was frequently checked 
against indications of dial gauges which were installed for 
that purpose, and are supplemented by notes made by the 
bureau’s observers. These records, although questioned in 
some respects by the A. R. A. observers, are accepted as 
substantially accurate. On the other-hand, the records upon 
which the A. R. A. report is based consist principally of 
notes, admittedly incomplete and fragmentary, made by the 
A. R. A. observers from their readipgs of dial gauges, which 
the record shows were often made under conditions render- 
ing accuracy impossible; also, upon observations and im- 
pressions of events not recorded in all cases at the time the 
events occurred but recorded later at meetings of the A. R. A. 
observers. 


From that part of the report setting out the results of 
the tests it is evident that there was “considerable diver- 
gence of opinion as to the accuracy of recording the data 
collected, and some explanation follows in which the 
opinions of the different investigating committees are dis- 
cussed. Following this discussion the report sttmmarizes 
the views of several railroad executives on the subject, 
and then formulates the opinion of the commission on 
various phases, ending with the conclusions which are 
quoted in full below: 


MAINTENANCE 


Throughout this proceeding the necessity for better main- 
tenance of present power-brake equipment in order to secure 
Proper operation and Safely to control trains was repeatedly 
Stressed, and this necessity was recognized by both carriers 
and employees. ‘It is beyond question or argument that 
piston travel should be maintained within proper limits, triple 
valves should be kept properly cleaned, brake pipe and brake- 
cylinder leakage should be kept below certain prescribed 
amounts, and retaining valves with their pipe connections 
_ should be kept in good condition; furthermore, rules should 
provide and proper tests should be made to insure that 
trains will not leave terminals with defective, inoperative, 
Or cut-out brakes on any cars. 
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GRADE OPERATION 


In the hearings in this case evidence was presented that on 
the lines of a number of the carriers hand brakes were used 
for the control, or to assist in the control, of trains on grades. 
Attention has been called to this practice in our annual re- 
forts for the past several years. The use of hand brakes 
for this purpose is clearly contrary to the requirements of 
law, is not in accord with the best current practice, and it 
can and must be discontinued. 

In controlling trains on grades by means of power brakes 
it is the common practice to use the so-called short-cycle 
method. This consists of successive appliations of the brakes 
at intervals of approximately one to two minutes, the speed 
of the train being reduced sufficiently by each application to 
perinit the triple valves to be operated to release position 
for the purpose of recharging the auxiliary reservoirs. 
Brake-cylinder pressure is then released through the retain- 
ing valve to atmosphere; the rate of discharge of brake- 
cylinder pressure is restricted by the exhaust port of the 
retaining valve and the retaining valve also serves to retain 
a predetermined amount of pressure in the brake cylinder. 

The general use of the short-cycle method of brake opera- 
tion on heavy grades has resulted from one of the limitations 
of the present brakes in common use on freight trains here- 
inbefore referred to, namely, that after a brake application 
has been made it is necessary to operate the triple valves to 
release position to recharge auxiliary reservoirs in order to 
replenish the supply of compressed air in the train brake 
system preparatory to making another brake application. 
This operation results in reduction or release of brake-cylin- 
der pressure, the amount of reduction depending upon the 
position and condition of retaining valves. Release or reduc- 
tion of brake-cylinder pressure allows the train to accelerate 
and another brake application must be made. 

With the type of freight brake now in general use, on ac- 
count of brake-cylinder leakage, a certain amount of which 
commonly exists, uniform brake-cylinder pressures can. not 
be constantly maintained on long grades, and the effectiveness 
of the power brakes depends in large measure upon the con- 
dition of brake cylinders, retaining valves, and their pipe 
connections. If maintained in proper operating condition the 
speed of the train may be so controlled during the release 
and recharging period of each cycle as to afford a sufficient 
time interval to recharge before the train has attained a dan- 
gerous rate of speed. However, if the retaining valves and 
their connections are not maintained in proper operating 
condition or if brake-cylinder leagage is excessive, brake- 
cylinder pressure may be quickly reduced or released, in 
which event the train may attain such speed as to require 
another application of the brakes before the train brake 
system is fully recharged. 

In controlling trains on heavy grades the power-brake 
system is subjected to the most severe requirement of service. 
For many years there has been a more or less general com- 
plaint that carriers having no severe grades on their lines 
do not maintain brake equipment on cars in proper condition 
for safe operation on heavy grades, and that carriers having 
grades on their lines who receive equipment from level roads 
are therefore burdened with an excessive amount of mainte- 
nance and repair work. 

It has also been contended by certain carriers that as the 
mileage of railroad line where heavy grades exist is relatively 
small it is unreasonable to require that high degree of main- 
tenance of brake equipment which is necessary for the proper 
control of trains by means of power brakes alone, and that 
they should be permitted to use hand brakes to assist in con- 
trolling trains on such grades. 


However, the requirements of the law in this respect are 
specific and absolute; no exception in the terms of the law 
is made. It is most necessary from the standpoint of safety 
that trains on grades be controlled exclusively by means of 
power brakes. That it is entirely feasible to accomplish this 
is shown by demonstrations which have been conducted by 
the bureau of safety, as well as the current practice of a raa- 
jority of the carriers having heavy grades on their lines. 

From the record in this case it appears that brake devices 
are available by means of which trains can be controlled on 
descending grades by simply increasing or decreasing the 
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brake-cylinder pressure as required, without the necessity of 
releasing to recharge the train brake system. This function 


is clearly desirable; its general use would overcome the limi- ' 


tations of the present brake system in common use on freight 
trains whereby on grades triple valves are required frequently 
to be operated to release position for the purpose of recharg- 
ing the train brake system, and it would render unnecessary 
the use and maintenance of retaining valves and their pipe 
connections. From the record it appears that brake devices 
embodying this function are being used on freight cars to 


a limited extent; the cars so equipped are used in association 


with large numbers of cars having other types of equipment, 
and this feature, therefore, is not fully utilized in service; 
however, we believe the use of this function may provide 
a method of effecting improvement in air-brake operating 
practice on heavy grades. 


EMERGENCY OPERATION 


A deficiency of the air-brake' devices now in common use, 
as shown by the record, is, that undesired emergency opera- 
tions occur and are often attended by severe, shocks which 
damage lading and equipment and endanger railroad em- 
ployees. One of the common causes of such undesired 
emergency: operations is erratic action of triple walves due 
to dirty or sticky valves, moisture in the system, or other 
similar condition. These operations are|‘shown to be par- 
ticularly dangerous and disastrous at low speeds, as it is 
at such speeds that the slack action: andj resulting shocks 
are greatest. More reliable control of the emergency opera- 
tion of the brake system should \be obtained. 


Closely associated with this is the fact that with brake 
devices in common use emergency operation of the brakes 
can not be obtained immediately following a full service appli- 
cation, and that frequently neither an' emergency operation 
nor an effective service application of the brakes can be 
had immediately following! the release of the, brakes after 
a service application. In numerous instances, particularly 
in connection with our investigation of accidetns during 
the past 12\ years, our attention has been called to disastrous 
wrecks which probably would have been prevented had the 
brake system not: been subject to these limitations. An 
engineman may make a service brake application for the 
purpose of reducing speed or controlling) the speed of his 
train while passing a given point without intending to stop; 
upon being confronted by some unusual condition, he may 
endeavor to make an emergency|/ application and find that 
he is unable to obtain the desired' operation and consequently 
can not stop his train in time to{lavert an accident. There 
have been numerous instances! revealed in our accident in- 
vestigations and in the testimony inj this record where the 
necessity arose for an engineman to\| make another brake 
application’ immediately following a release of the brakes 
but where, because of the limitations of the brake itself, 
he was unable to obtain an effective brake application to 
stop the train. In such’ cases the engineman is frequently 
charged with an error in{ judgment and is required to 
shoulder the responsibility if an accident occurs. But infalli- 
bility of judgment on the part of, the engineman can not 
reasonably be expected in, view of his many duties and the 
constantly changing conditions with which he is confronted 
in daily service. 


Many of these accidents undoubtedly would: have been 
averted had the engineman been able to make emergency 
applications of the brakes following service or immediately 
following release after service applications. 


CONCLUSIONS 
We are of the opinion’ and/find that: 


Improvements in the operation) of power brakes for both 
passenger and freight trains are essential and must be 
effected. 


Improvements in power-brake appliances can be made and 
increased safety in train operation can and must be obtained, 


A power-brake system for passenger and freight trains 
should insure that\‘only a@ service application of the train 
brakes will occur when a service reduction, of brake-pipe 
pressure is made. 
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A power-brake system for passenger and freight trains 


should insure that only a service application of the train 


brakes. will occur whén a service reduction of brake-pipe pres- 
sure is made. 

A power-brake system for passenger and freight trains 
should provide means whereby effective emergency brake- 
cylinder pressures will be obtained when an emergency 
reduction of brake-pipe pressure is made from a fully charged 
brake system. , 

A power-brake system for passenger and freight trains 
should provide means whereby effective emergency brake- 
cylinder pressures will be obtained’ when emergency re- 


duction of the brake-pipe pressure is made after a full sery- 


ice. brake-pipe reduction has been made. 


A power-brake system for passenger and freight trains 
should provide means whereby effective emergency brake- 
cylinder pressures will be obtained when an emergency re- 
duction of brake-pipe pressure is made following release 
after a full service brake application. 


A power-brake system for passenger andi freight trains 


should provide means whereby the engineman can control 


the release of pressure from brake cylinders and effect 


such release by graduated steps or gradually in order that 
he may decrease as well as increase brake-cylinder pressures 
as required to control at relatively uniform rates the speed 
of trains. . : 


A power-brake system! for passenger and freight trains 


should provide for obtaining and maintaining brake-cylinder 
pressures within prescribed limits for specified periods of 


time during brake applications. 

In addition to these general requirements it is clear that 
full specifications and requirements covering more fully’ the 
functions, maintenance, and operation of power brakes and 
appliances should be adopted. Consideration will be given 
to this and to the form of order to be issued by us. This 
case will be held open ‘for that purpose. 


DISSENTING OPINION BY COMMISSIONER McMANAMY 


Commissioner McManamy submitted with the report 
an opinion dissenting in part, and stated.that he was au- 
thorized to say that Commissioners Eastman and Potter 
joined in the dissenting expression. Mr. McManamy’s 
contentions were, in substance, as covered by the follow- 
ing extracts from his opinion: 


The conclusions’ of the majority in this' case are directed — 


towards the accomplishment of two definite purposes, (a) 
better maintenance of existing power-brake systems, and 


(b) fundamental changes in the design of power-brake sys- 


tems to make possible additional functions. 


I am in full; accord with the conclusion requiring better — 


maintenance. The evidence abundantly shows the need for. 
better maintenance of power-brake systems and the improved 
performance which ‘will result'therefrom. No witness, either 
for carriers, the brake manufacturers, or the employees, 
testified that power-brake systems as a whole were main- 


tained in an‘efficient or satisfactory’ operating condition. — 


On the contrary, every witness testified that improved per- 
formance would result from better maintenance and that 
such’ better maintenance should{ be required. I am not in 


agreement, however, with the conclusions which require 
changes in the design of power-brake systems in order to — 
make possible the/ performance of additional functions not — 


now included in existing standard freight brakes, because 


(1) the record does not show that the existing! power-brake — 


systems if properly maintained are inadequate to safely 
control trains; (2) if existing brake systems are adequate, 
I question our’ authority to require the use of improved 
devices; and{(3) the investigations and tests are insufficient, 


. 


- 


to my mind, to definitely show that the proposed changes in 


design can be made without introducing undesirable features 
which will offset! any benefits which may be derived there- 
from. | 

In my opinion the basic question presented in this pro- 
ceeding is: 
brake systems adequate to safely control trains under present 


rt 


When properly maintained are existing power-— 


4 


operating conditions? If we find in'the affirmative, we should F 


* » 
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prescribe and enforce standards of maintenance that will 
insure proper performance and maximum efficiency of exist- 
ing power-brake systems.. In my opinion it has not been 
shown that present brake’ systems are inadequate;, there- 
fore a further question arises. If existing systems are ade- 
quate to safely and efficiently control trains, and if im- 
proved devices are available which are not being used, have 
we authority, in addition to requiring better, maintenance 
of the power-brake systems in use, to also prescribe specifica- 
tions and requirements which will compel the use of such 
improved devices? I question that section 26 of the act, 
under which this proceeding’ is brought, gives us such 
authority. 

The outstanding feature of this case, to my mind, is the 
fact that the record!/is barren of evidence that the existing 
power-brake systems, when properly maintained, are inade- 
quate to safely and efficiently control trains under present- 
day operating conditions. This statement is supported by 
the majority report. ; 

(Efforts to improve power-brake systems should, without 
doubt, be diligently continued, and where it can be definitely 

shown that improvements in design have been made which 

would increase the safety of operation, such improvements 
should be incorporated in the existing power-brake systems. 
But, to my mind, the evidence in! this case has fallen short 
of showing that improvements are available which do not, 
at the same time, possess undesirable features sufficient to 
counteract the good effects hoped for, thus leaving no net 
gain. 

While the conclusions’ of the majority are stated in gen- 
eral terms and without reference to any particular type of 
‘brake, the report throughout is) based upon a, comparative 
test of the automatic straight air brake, in which all of 
the features recommended are! said to be\incorporated, and 
the Westinghouse brake, the one in general use. The addi- 
tional features are not used on\the latter, because they are 
said to be undesirable. It is unfair to select specific brake 
applications and attempt to base a-.conclusion thereon as to 
the relative merit of different power-brake systems. This 
was the principal cause for the; disagreement between ob- 
servers at the Norfolk & Western tests. 


Viewing the situation in its broadest light, the present 
-power-brake system has been in general use for more than 
half a century and from time to time changes and improve- 
ments have been made. It is in service on 2,500,000 cars 
and locomotives. The uncontradicted testimony, of carriers’ 
witnesses is that when properly maintained it safely and 
efficiently performs the required functions. This testimony 
is from representatives of railroads that are safely and 
satisfactorily controlling by means of power brakes heavy 
passenger and freight trains on the steepest mountain grades 
in the country. In view! of this testimony, we can not find 
that standard power-brake systems, properly maintained, do 
not meet every requirement of' the law: 


| On the other hand, the record shows that the other brake 
| system has placed in! service during the past few years only 
199 brakes on four different railroads. Of these, 140 are on 
freight and 59 on passenger cars. The only information 
available respecting the performance of these brakes has 
been developed during the past two or three years and, in 
so far as the emergency features are concerned, is limited 
almost entirely to that resulting from the Norfolk & Western 
and Virginian tests. To my: mind these tests alone are in- 
sufficient to form the basis of, an order directing funda- 
mental changes in the design of power-brake systems. 


If, based on these tests, we find that certain additional 
functions, such as emergency following release, emergency 
following service, or the ability to graduate brakes on or 
off can be performed, we must at the same time give con- 
sideration to the undesirable performances, which admittedly 
occurred during these tests, resulting from the changes in 
design. Among these are the effect of leakage variation in 
piston travel and the slowing.up of serial action which are 
referred to in the report. 


: For the above reasons I can not join with the majority 
in the conclusion that we should order fundamental changes 
in brake designs as stated in their report, without further 


ay. 
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evidence (1) of the need for such additional features and 
(2) of the possibility of their satisfactory performance. I 
believe, however, that further trial of these changes in design 
should be encouraged in every proper way. 


Improved Service from Adjustable 
Crosshead 


Attention to the larger parts of a locomotive is almost 
forced upon mechanical department men, but the advan- 
tages to be gained by proper maintenance of the various 
moving parts at the cylinder and crosshead are not always 
fully realized—replacements and repairs being made over 
and over again without asserious attempt being made to 
remove the cause of the trouble. 


Interesting data, showing the influence of one such 
part—the locomotive crosshead—on the various connected 
parts is given in the following description of the service 
performance of the Rogatchoff crosshead adjustment, a 
device which permits the taking-up of wear in the cross- 
head shoes and thus preventing the “play” or pounding 
which is so destructive. This take-up is easily manipu- 
lated with a wrench and without removal of the cross- 
head shoes or closing the guides. 


The adjustment is now in use on several hundreds of 
locomotives in the United States and Canada and is giving 
results of which the following are typical. On several 
locomotives one side was equipped with the old style non- 
adjustable type of crosshead, while the opposite side was 
provided with the Rogatchoff adjustment. The results 
obtained show such a decided improvement of service 
on the side having the adjusting device, as to warrant 
a detailed description in order to fully bring out the 
possibilities of such an appliance. In each instance the 
cost of material and labor required to keep the cross- 
heads in servicable condition and also to repair the con- 
nected parts, which are affected by crosshead movement, 
was invariably very much less on the side equipped with 
the adjusting device. The Rogatchoff crosshead adjust- 
ment is manufactured by the Rogatchoff Company, Balti- 
more, Md., who have supplied us with data as to results 
obtained by the device. The following tabulation gives 
some idea of the effect on the mileage obtainable. 


The Rogatchoff Crosshead Adjustment, Designed to Permit the Taking 
Up of Wear in Crosshead Shoes, 
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Crosshead Shoe Repairs 
—Old Style —Rogatchofi— 

Loco Mileage Re-lined New Adj’st’d New 

1 2/3132 2 0 4 0 

2 30,908 2 4 6 0 

3 29,126 1 ha a 0 

4 47,610 3 guidesclosed 1 4 0 


In addition to the repairs. to crosshead shoes there 
were other repairs such as closing and renewing of front 
and main rod brasses and piston rod packing, which all 
show a corresponding reduction in renewals in favor of 
the side equipped with the Rogatchoff adjustment. 

During the period in which this mileage was made—- 
less than a year—the cost of shoe repairs and renewals, 
and other repair costs were as follows: 


Four sides with old style crosshead............. $392.64 
Four sides with Rogatchoff crosshead.......... 97.95 
Saving in favor of Rogatchoff crosshead........ $394.69 


These figures represent the savings on four crossheads, 
or the equivalent of two locomotives. ‘This gives a saving 
of $147.34 in maintenance cost on each locomotive in less 
than one year, and the adjusting device had not pro- 
gressed more than one-half of their possible movement. 
In fact, the locomotive listed as No. 1 finally made a 
total of 127,041 miles without any attention to the adjust- 
ment except to turn the screws and advance the wedges. 
During the same period six shoes were renewed on ‘the 
side without the adjustment. These figures are typical 
and it therefore is a conservative estimate that a saving 
of $300 per locomotive is possible during the progression 
of the adjustment, and then it may be ° “backed out” and 
again used as in the first application. The adjustment 
moves only when turned with a wrench and therefore, 
is not subject to wear and may be used many times by 
simply turning back the adjusting screws. 


On one locomotive the Rogatchoff device was applied 
with new shoes in April, 1921, and continued in service 
until March, 1923, (a total of 35 months), and during 
this entire period practically the only attention required 
was to turn the screws. A service of more than 125,000 
miles was obtained from one shoe which still had left 
serviceable metal which, it was estimated, would give ap- 
proximately 30,000 more miles of service. On this same 
shoe the lateral wear was less than ¥ inch. 


This condition as to lateral wear prevails on the many 
other locomotives similarly equipped, indicating quite con- 
clusively that if the crosshead is kept in proper adjust- 
ment vertically, the lateral wear is almost entirely elimi- 
nated. This condition has been found to prevail so con- 
sistently that it has been possible to make a reduction of 
3g inch in the height of the sidewalls or “lips” of the 
crosshead shoes, thus saving considerable metal and re- 
ducing the weight of the shoe. 


On one division of a large railroad there are 24 loco- 
motives equipped with the Rogatchoff adiustment and 
during seven months of service only three crosshead shoes 
were renewed. In each of the three cases the cause was 
found to be lack of lubrication. 


Another important result of the use of the adjustment 
is that the weight and thrust of the crosshead is removed 
from the crosshead bolts which movement tends to clamp 
the shoes into the crosshead body. This arrangement 
makes unnecessary the machining and “drive-fit” of the 
bolts, where they are required to support the shoes. In 
the shoe itself, open slots roughly cast, are substituted for 
the drilled and reamed holes of the older design. Thus 
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wear of the bolts is prevented and, not being subject | 
such great stress, the nuts remain tight, 


The use of the adjustment permits a condition nol 
readily obtained by any other means—the piston rod may 
be kept exactly centered and thus prevent the “up-hill” 
travel which results when the crosshead gradually falls 
below its original central position. With the Rogat- 
choff adjustment, this position is easily maintained by 
simply advancing the lower adjusting wedge as necessary. 
and then taking up the balance of the wear by «moving 
the upper wedge. The beneficial effects of such a feature 
are readily apparent. 


It can be easily applied to new or old locomotives with 
very little change in existing designs, and at a compara- 
tively small cost. In most cases old style crossheads of 
the bolted-shoe type can be converted by re-locating two 
of the bolt holes to provide room for machining the re- | 
quired taper on the sidewalls of the crosshead body. — 


i 


| 


: 


Crossheads of the “solid” type can also be converted by — 


cutting loose the shoe portion and doing a small amount 
of welding and machining. . 


This device has been in use more than four years and. 
is now applied to many classes of locomotives, including: 
switchers, passenger and freight locomotives. And, it 
is claimed that almost without exception the crosshead. 
requires little attention from shopping to shopping except 
to take-up the wear by moving the screws. Many loco- 
mctives have gone through two shoppings without req 
moval of the crossheads from the guides. 


ett, Fk 


Safety Campaigns Bringing Results : 


When safety campaigns were first inaugurated they 
were not generally considered of much importance by rail- 
road employees, but the splendid improvements in the de-_ 
velopment of safety, as indicated in recent reports, is evi-. 
dence that the efforts of the railroads in this respect have 
not been wasted. All of the roads are reporting progress 
in eliminating personal injuries, and the number of man 
hours worked per reported injury is continually growing 
larger. 

The Southern Pacific Lines report that during the 
month of June, this year, 105,176 man hours were worked 


a 


Danie 


by the entire mechanical forces of the road for each per-— 


sonal injury reported to the Interstate Commerce Com= 
mission. The El Paso shops of the Southern Pacific em-_ 

ploy on an average 1000 men in all departments and from 
November of last year until June, 1924, these shops oper- 

ated a total of 1,079,526 man hours without a reportable 
injury. The no-accident record was broken in June with — 
one reportable injury, and 151,383 man hours were 

worked during this month. These records covering a 
period of seven months are all the more interesting in 
view of the fact that during this period a new machine 
shop was constructed and a roundhouse was renewed and 
enlarged, without an injury severe enough to incapacitate 

an employee for more than three days. Furthermore, the 
Algiers shops of this road has also established an excellent . 

record in operating 1,315,477 man hours during the first 
six months of this year with but three reportable injure 
or a total of 438,492 man hours per injury. 


Such reports as these are indicative of the co-operation — 
of the employees, and any road may point with pride to 
such enviable records. No doubt many accidents result- 
ing in personal injuries could be attr ibuted to carelessnes 
and it is very evident that this one cause of injuries has 
been practically eliminated on the Southern Pacific Lines. 
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Products of the 
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Gontributed Items of Interest to the Practical Man 


Cylinder Centering Device 


The unique arrangement shown in 
the accompanying illustrations is in 
use in the Joliet, (Ill.), shops of the 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry., for center- 
ing locomotive cylinders. The primary 
purpose of the device is to locate the 
exact center of the cylinder bore and 
to provide a means for transcribing this 
center location on the crosshead, in 
order that the crosshead guides may 
be centrally located with relation to 
the bore of the cylinder. 

One of the views shows the front 
end of a locomotive cylinder with part 


-of the centering arrangement in posi- 


tion, while the other view is of the 
back end of the same cylinder showing 
the arrangement of the device in the 
back cylinder head, and the centering 
bar. This bar is made of brass and 
is provided with a sharp point, on one 
end, to be used in scribing the center 
location. In order to eliminate any 
possibility of improper alignment of 
the bar it is checked for straightness 
quite frequently. Another check on the 
alignment of the centering bar is made 
by revolving it after it is in place in 
the centering device. If the bar is 
straight only a point will be trans- 
cribed on the crosshead, while if it is 


not straight a circle will be the re- 
-sult, indicating that the 


bar is out 
of alignment an amount equal to the 
radius of the circle. 

That part of the device placed in 
the front end of the cylinder consists 
principally of a piece of steel tubing, 


Cylinder Centering Device, Showing Portion 
of Tool Placed in Front End of Cylinder. 


~ 


ie 


Cylinder Centering Device, Showing Portion of 
the Tool Placed in the Piston Packing Bore 
in the Back Cylinder Head. 


a tapered plug contained within the 
tube, an adjusting nut and a spider, 
mounted on the steel tubing. It will 
be noted from the illustration that the 
tube has a number of holes drilled 
in such a manner.as to correspond with 
the holes in the spider. These holes 
are provided to permit the centering 
pins to pass through the tubing and 
rest upon the tapered plug. This ar- 
rangement makes it possible to use the 
device in cylinders of different diame- 
ters with a minimum amount of adjust- 
ment of the tapered plug. 

In hanging the crosshead guides the 
spider and adjustment is placed in the 
front end of the cylinder as shown 
and the back cylinder head is mounted. 
A brass plug having an outside diame- 
ter equal to the diameter of the bore 
in thesback cylinder head, for the pis- 
tom rod packing, is placed in the back 
head. This plug is also centrally bored 


-to accommodate the centering bar pre- 


viously mentioned. The guides and 
crosshead are hung in position, pro- 
vision having been made for transcrib- 
ing the cylinder center location on the 
crosshead by placing a small block of 
wood or a piece of bar lead in the 
crosshead piston rod bore. Then by 
the use of the centering bar the center 
of the cylinder may be located on the 
piece of material in the crosshead pis- 
ton rod. bore and the guides may be 
adjusted t6stheir proper position. 


Westinghouse Single - Oper- 
ated, 200-Ampere Arc 
Welding Equipment 
The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


Co. has recently designed a compact, 
entirely self-contained, single-operated 


200-ampere arc welding apparattis 
which is available in either the station- 
ary or portable form. The generator 
will deliver 300 amperes on_ inter- 
tiuittent work. Any welding current 
trom 60 to 300 amperes may be ob- 
tained by operating the rheostat handle, 
which is conveniently located outside 
the control cabinet which is mounted 
on top of the generator. The 61 rheo- 
stat resistance steps enable the operator 
to obtain close current control if de- 
sired. 

If an extremely high current is de- 
sired, the generators of several ma- 
chines may be operated in parallel. 
The generator is designed to inherent- 
ly stabilize the arc, thereby overcom- 
ing instantaneously any resistance fluc- 
tuations in the arc circuit, and, at the 
same time, eliminating the necessity for 
relays, solenoid controlled resistors, 
etc. Because of the special design of 
the generator, the operator can readily 
strike and maintain the arc, obtainin: 
the necessary penetration and fusion for 
good welding. Any of the commercial 
sizes of metallic electrodes, from 1/16 
in. to %4 in. in diameter may be used. 

The rugged construction of the unit 
makes it particularly adapted to rail- 
way shops, and such places where weld- 
ing equipment receives rough usage. 
The truck is sturdy and is equipped 
with roller bearing wheels. 


McGrath Combination Tube 
Cleaner and Cutter 


The cleaning of boiler tubes and flues 
in back shop operation is usually a job 
which carries with it embarrassment 
for those responsible for rapid and 
orderly scheduling of locomotives un- 
dergoing general repairs in the shop, 
Preferably, the tubes and superheater 
flues should be cleaned, fag ends cut 
off, safe-ended, and replaced in the same 
boiler from which they were with- 
drawn. To do this, the time for the 
entire job must be short enough to 
avoid delay to the locomotive in re- 
lationship with other operations. 

The McGrath cleaner, manufactured 
by McGrath & Son, Bloomington, IIL, 
illustrated herewith, has been designed 
to obviate many of the disadvantages, 
in the connection with preparing tubes 
and flues, as have been.remarked in 
long experience in boiler and flue shop 
design and operation. Its use involves, 
a systematic plan of operation, calling 
for separation of small tubes from su- 
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McGrath Flue Cleaning Device, Designed for Cleaning Tubes and Superheater Flues and 
j at the Same Time Prepare the Parts for New Safe-Ends, 


perheater flues throughout the repair 
process. This plan calls for two Mc- 
Grath cleaning machines in each shop; 
so located as to allow of orderly se- 
quence of operations to completion. 

Small tube division.—One machine is 
used for small tubes of from 2 in. to 
3 in. in size. This machine cuts off 
the fag end while cleaning the tube. 
The time required for the cutting— 
less than one-half minute—is sufficient 
for the cleaning operation. It turns 
out from 180 to 200 tubes per hour. 
Each tube is ready for any one of the 
several methods of safe-ending current- 
ly in use, when it leaves the machine. 
This machine may also be used to 
cut safe-ends as the cut-off wheel is 
operable to the fullest capacity of any 
flue cutter and the tail center can 
be quickly adjusted to any length of 
tube. 

Superheater flue division.—In the 
handling of large flues, the McGrath 
cleaner is particularly efficient as these 
heavy flues are, of course, harder to 
handle by means of older methods. 
About 40 superheater flues per hour 
can be cleaned and cut off without 
difficulty by means of one operator, 
with this machine. As the flues are 
cleaned, pits and. other imperfections 
show up. clearly, and by-means of a 
welding torch they can be repaired 
while in the machine. If desirable, 
safe-ends can be torch-welded on these 
flues while they are in the machine. 

The operation of the McGrath cleaner 
is automatic and is handled by one 
man at the air-control levers. With 
the remarkable speed of cleaning avail- 
able, the problem of cleaning and re- 
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Portable Crank Pin Press for Removing or Applying Pins 
Without Removing Wheel from Engine, 


pairing tubes in the shop becomes one 
of time in handling from and to the 
machine. Since this machine is located 
in the direct line of progress of the 
flue sets through the repair process, 
delays are minimized. This location 
is made possible by noiseless and dust- 
less operation. 

The scale and dirt removed from the 
tubes and flues is retained in the ho 
per of the machine, and is released 
for convenient removal through hopper 
doors opening in sections. The floor 
space required is about 3-ft. by 28-ft. 
for each machine. The weight is about 
4000-lbs. The drive is either by line 
shaft and belt or direct from a motor 
mounted on a bracket integral with 
the machine frame. 


Portable Hydraulic Crank 
Pin Press 


A tool that has demonstrated its 
value in railroad enginehouse service 
for forcing crank pins in or out of loco- 
motive driving wheels is now being 
generally introduced for this purpose, 
is shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations. This press, made by “the 
Charles F. Elmés Engineering Works, 
Chicago, has been designed especially 
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for removing and applying crankpins 
without removing the driving wheels | 
{rom under the locomotive. Owing to 

the ready portability of the press, how- 

ever, it can be used anywhere, either in 
the enginehouse or in the locomotive 

back shop. 

The arrangement of the press for re- 
moving crankpins is illustrated in Fig, 
1. The two bars of the press extend 
between the driving wheel spokes, the 
sleeve covers the crankpins, and the ex- 
tension on the yoke backs the crankpin 
out into the sleeve, on operation of the 
press. For applying the pin the yoke 
or resistance beam is reversed, as 
shown in Fig. 2, the sleeve dispensed 
with and the pin readily forced in. The 
use of this plain yoke resistance beam 
makes the press serviceable for a 
variety of other operations, such as 
those of applying or removing rod 
bushings, driving box brasses, etc. 

This machine is made in sizes of 100 
and 200 tons capacity, the stroke of the 
ram in each case being 12 in., and the 
distance between the bars _ being, 
respectively, 12 in. to 21 in., and 16 in. 
to 21 in. The distance from the ram 
to the resistance head in both presses 
is 3 ft. 2 in., and the height of the cen- 
ter of the ram from the floor is 11% in. 
The pressure is obtained by means of a 
heavy duty, hand operated pump with 
a hydraulic gauge to indicate the pres- 
sure. The press is also provided with 
a rack and pinion, and reversing gear. 
The cylinder and pump is supported on 
a base frame set on three truck wheels. 
Thin machine oil is used in the ram. 


py 


The movement of the various parts — 


of the ram, spacer, head, etc., about — 
the engine house is not as difficult as_ 


might be expected from the illustra- 


tions. The main part of the press can 
be readily moved on the three-wheel 
truck, on which it is mounted. 
sleeve spacer and bars are readily de- 
tached, and can be moved separately on 
ordinary hand trucks used for trans- 
porting small locomotive parts. The 


The® 


time required to set up one of these 


presses is approximately 20 minutes for 
two men, and the normal time required 
to press out a pin is about 5 minutes. 


View of Portable Crank Pin Press as it is Used for Applying 
Pin Without Removing Wheels from Under Engine. 
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News of the Railvays and the Equipment Market 


Events of the Transportation Industry — Opinion and Gomment — Railroad 


Finance 


I. C. C. Finds Excessive Costs 
in Contract Locomotive 
Repairs 
The Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion has returned a report in the mat- 
ter of No. 12066, construction and re- 


pair of railway equipment, covering 


the results of an investigation which 
the commission has been pursuing with 
reference to certain railroads. The 
proceeding was instituted on the com- 
mission’s own motion, “To determine 
whether common carriers by railroad 
subject to the interstate commerce act 
have caused or are causing certain of 
their locomotives or other equipment 
to be constructed or repaired at con- 
struction or repair shops other than 
their own, and have purchased or are 


- purchasing from or through such shops, 


material and supplies used in such con- 
struction or repair, at costs in excess 
of those for similar construction or 
repairs in their own shops, including 
material and supplies therefor, in dis- 
regard of efficient and economical 
management, resulting in unreasonable 
expenditures, or otherwise contrary to 
law.” 


The commission entered no order 
in the case, confining itself to a state- 
ment as to the excessive costs in the 
transactions which were respectively 
reviewed. 


The railroads named in the proceed- 
‘ing are the Chicago Burlington & 
Quincy, the Chicago Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, the Philadelphia & Reading, the 
St. Louis-San Francisco, the Missouri 
Pacific, the St. Louis Southwestern, and 
the Texas & Pacific. The report states 
that in 1920 these various railroads 
entered into contracts with outside 
shops for locomotive repairs and parts, 
and that the costs were greatly in ex- 
cess of the cost of similar work per- 
formed in the shops of the railroads. 
In some instances these excessive ex- 
penditures, the report continues, were 
incurred because of a want of adequate 
facilities which this money would have 
materially aided in supplying. The re- 
port discusses the case of each railroad 
separately. 


In the case of the Chicago Burlington 
& Quincy R. R. contracts were entered 
into with the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works for the repair of 15 locomotives, 
and with the Davenport Locomotive 
Works for the installation of new boil- 
€rs on five switch engines, and the 


repair of additional locomotives, not 


exceeding 15 in all. The Chicago Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Ry. entered into 
a contract with the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works calling for the repair and 
conversion of 40 Vauclain compound 
locomotives into simple engines. Sim- 
ilarly, according to the report, the Phil- 
adelphia & Reading Ry., the St. Louis- 
San Francisco Ry., the Missouri Pacific 
R. R., the St. Louis Southwestern Ry., 
and the Texas & Pacific Ry. all en- 
tered into contracts with various out- 
side shops for locomotive repairs. The 
report also sets out the nature of the 
contracts, with the number of locomo- 
tives in each case, and briefly outlines 
the reasons given by the railroads for 
the contracts and at the same time 
explains the finding of the commission 
relative to the costs of the repairs. 


The figures quoted in the report were 
obtained by a locomotive inspector and 
an examiner of accounts from the 
records of the railroads, those of the 
United States Railroad Administration, 
and the records of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, while additional 
data were submitted as evidence by 
representatives of the railroads. The 
commission contends that in the case 
of the Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. the investigators compute the 
cost of the contract work to have been 
$254,043.23 in excess of the cost of 
similar work performed in the C. B. 
& QO. R. R. shops, while the total ex- 
cess cost of locomotive repairs of the 
Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
was computed to have been $127,972.20. 
Each of the other cases is set out giv- 
ing in the specific instances the re- 
sults of the investigation, the report 
indicating that upwards of a million 
dollars were spent in excessive repair 
costs by the seven roads. 


Formation of P. O. & D. R. R. Ap- 
proved by Michigan Commission. 


The Michigan public utiltiies com- 
mission has approved the merger of the 
Pennsylvania-Detroit R. R., the Cin- 
cinnati Lebanon & Northern R. R., the 
Cleveland Akron & Cincinnati Ry., the 
Toledo Columbus & Ohio River R. R. 
and the Manufacturers’ Ry., into a new 
line, to be known as the Pennsylvania 
Ohio & Detroit R. R. The stockhold- 
ers of the various companies involved 
have already approved the consolida- 
tion. All the lines are subsidiaries of 
the Pennsylvania R. R. 


— Among the Railway Supply People — onstruction: Items 
Improvements and Betterments 


Equipment Purchases 


Exports of Railway Equip- 
ment Decline During 
Past Year 


A report just issued by the trans- 
portation division of the United States 
department of commerce, shows a de- 
cline to the extent of $10,000,000 in the 
value of American exports of railroad 
rolling equipment, locomotives, air 
brake equipment and parts, for the year 


‘ending June 30, 1924, as compared with 


the previous year. In the opinion of 
the division, this decline is due to the 
rehabilitation and aggressive re-entry 
of western European railway equip- 
ment manufacturers into the world 
market, and the prospects for the cur- 
rent fiscal year are much brighter, with 
every promise for recovery. New rail- 
roads are being constructed in Latin 
America, while old lines are adding 
to their equipment. 


For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1924, the report shows, 279 locomotives, 
valued at $4,188,236, were exported as 
coinpared with 276, valued at $5,307,075 
in 1923. The earthquake in Japan was 
undoubtedly responsible for the largest 
single increase in locomotive exports, 
for 10 locomotives, valued at $83,672 
in 1923, advanced to 33 locomotives, 
valued at $220,846 in 1924. The gen- 
erally improved condition on Mexican 
railways, particularly those of the na- 
tional railway system, was responsible 
for an increase of from 10 locomotives, 
valued at $120,728 in 1923, to 21 loco- 
motives; valued at $154,416 in 1924. The 
outstanding sale of 1923, 28 locomotives, 
valued at $703,725, to the Polish gov- 
ernment was not of course expected to 
be repeated in 1924, and consequently 
this sum is the largest loss in exports 
to any particular country. 


Electric locomotives exported in- 
creased from 48, valued at $2,758,191 
in 1922-1923, to 74, valued at $1,955,646 
during the last fiscal year. 


The export of freight cars during the 
past fiscal year showed a decline of 
6,760 cars with a value of $8,298,085 
from the corresponding figures of 1922- 
1923, which disclosed shipments of 10,- 
453 cars, valued at $11,729,962, as com- 
pared with 3,693 cars worth $3,431,877 
in 1923-1924. Chile and Cuba are the 
only countries to show an increase in 
purchases from us, advances being 307 
cars worth $409,590 and 67 cars valued 
at $147,711. 


Notable decreases were recorded in 
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our sales to Poland and Danzig, Ger- 
many, and Mexico, with lesser ones 
distributed among other countries. 


Electric passenger cars exported dur- 
ing the past fiscal year increased from 
84 cars valued at $357,482 in 1923 to 89 
cars, valued at $638,491; while steam 
passenger cars decreased from 149 cars 
valued at $2,561,655 in 1922-1923, to 140 
cars valued at $944,608 in 1923-1924. 


Miscellaneous exports of parts of cars 
(including car wheels and axles) in- 
creased from 78,938,308 pounds valued 
at $5,753,436 in 1922-1923, to 84,388,215 
pounds valued at $6,221,427 during the 
last fiscal year. 


The value of air brake equipment ex- 
ports increased from $248,941 in 1922- 
1923 to $1,072,596 during the last fiscal 
year. 


Technical Test of Radio Receiver on 
Transcontinental Train. 


A transcontinental test for receiving 
long distance messages by radio on a 
moving train, was made this week by 
a radio manufacturer, on the Broadway 
Limited of the Pennsylvania R. R., 
from New York to Chicago, and on 
the San Francisco Overland Limited 
via the Chicago & Northwestern Ry.— 
Union Pacific-Southern Pacific. The 
purpose of the test was mainly a techni- 
cal check of the receiver, with stress 
laid upon the variations of the signal 
intensity of the various broadcasting 
stations received, as well as a study 
of the interference met with in oper- 
ating such an extremely sensitive radio 
receiver aboard a fast moving railway 
train. The receiver on both trains 
was installed in a _ private drawing 
room of the train, rather than in the 
club or observation car. The antenna 
installed on both the Broadway Lim- 
ited and the San Francisco Overland 
Limited consisted of weatherproof 
copper wires running lengthwise on 
each side of the Pullman car, being 
fastened through metal clips soldered 
to the ventilator into the drawing room. 
The radio will receive for 3,000 miles 
over the mountains and plains. Mr. 
K. H. Stark was the operator in charge. 
The train reached San Francisco a few 
days before the opening of the Pacific 
Radio Trade Association Exposition 
to be held there August 16-21, 1924. 


I. C. C. Investigates P. & L. E. Con- 
tract Maintenance Labor. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has sent an examiner to Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to investigate reports that 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. is 
employing contract labor to do its 
maintenance of way work. The com- 
mission stated, in its order directing 
that the investigation be made, that 
such practice is not consistent with 
efficient and economical management 
of a railway. J. B. Yohe, vice-president 
and general manager of the railway, has 
admitted the pratice, but states that 
it has been both economical and neces- 
sary on all occasions when it has been 
resorted to. Mr. Yohe stated: “The 
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Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. has been 
using to some extent contract labor 
continually since 1917. During the war 
period the demand for labor in the 
mills in the Pittsburgh district was so 
great that it was almost impossible to 
secure competent railroad common 
labor at the wage which the railroads 
were allowed to pay, and in order to 
maintain the road it was necessary to 
use contract labor. This company has 
at all times employed directly men as 
company forces whenever it could se- 
cure them and has resorted to the 
use of contract labor only when neces- 
sary. The contractors employed to fur- 
nish labor are the general contract- 
ing firms of Trelfall & McLaughlin and 
also Corrado & Giliardi, both of Pitts- 
burgh. The class of common labor 
available during and since the war pe- 
riod has been such that the men would 
not and could not secure ‘boarding 
houses along the road where the work 
was being done, making it necessary 
for the railroads to provide accommo- 
dations for housing and feeding them. 
All of this common labor is handled 
directly by railroad company foremen 
during the working period, but is 
hired, paid, housed and fed by the con- 
tractors, who also have their own or- 
ganizations for securing labor. This 
method of securing and using this kind 
of common labor has proved to be 
economical.” 


Nebraska Board Refuses to Equalize 
Railway and Farm Taxes. 


In declining to reduce the valuation 
of railway property for assessment to 
place it on a parity with the farm 
property, the Nebraska state equaliza- 
tion board claims that farm lands are 
not assessed lower relatively than any 
other property, including the railways. 
At the hearing, evidence was adduced 
by the railways showing the relative 
basis on which railways and farm lands 
were taxed and the great discrepancy 
between the two. All railways of Ne- 
braska joined in the complaint, which 
has now been dismissed. 


Mr. Storey Sees Little Advantage in 
British Rail Merger. 


President W. B. Storey, of the Atchi- 
son Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., on his 
return from a three-month tour of 
Great Britain and the continent, stated 
that the advantages to be gained by 
the consolidation of the British rail- 
way systems are not yet apparent. Mr. 
Storey said, in part: “What economies 
have been effected in the consolidation 
of the English railways into four groups 
are not yet manifest. The chief reason 
advanced by theorists for railroad con- 
solidations is saving in operation. So 
far as I can see, the one concrete sav- 
ing would be in salaries of officers, 
as about the same number of employees 
and the same equipment would be re- 
quired to operate three consolidated 
systems as would be necessary for six 
individual lines. When I state that the 
salaries of railroad executives consti- 
tute but two per cent of the total wage 
outlay of American railroads the sav- 
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ing by consolidation may be seen. 


European railroads seem to be recover-_ 
In Italy the freight — 
equipment seemed good, but I cannot 
say the same for the passenger equip-. 


ing from the war. 


ment. I did not talk to Premier Mus- 


fo 
1 


solini, but I heard from others that — 


he desires to turn over all branch rail 
lines to private operation, the govern- 
ment retaining only main lines for 
military purposes, the idea being to 
reduce government expenses and taxes. 
All the governments over there, ob- 
viously, are trying to reduce expenses, 


The French railroads look better than 


they did two years ago.” 


Domestic Exports of Steam and Elec- 


tric Locomotives. 


The bureau of foreign and domestic 
commerce has issued figures covering 
lccomotive exports, both steam and 
electric, from the United States, for 
the month of June, as follows: 


Steam Electric 
Countries Loco. Loco. 
a. No. $ No. $ 
Malta, Gozo & 
Qyprus; 182.04 ele bs pee 
Canadas. one oe 838,770. 
Honduras —~- nee Te ¥5,900722 3 
Mexican ty re oatan cere ... 4 465,287 
Cibae in. see 1%. 8: 86525, a 
Brazilamee. sean Ar 9O4 275 ee Pe 
Petit ha. 8 ae eee 025 2 
British sl ndia; 22. ..en eee oe 
IIE VEER SA Gas one Se 9 44,661 .. ie 
Kwangtung ...... 5 308,750 .. 
Philip. eislandsa..cecueo OCU ae 
BriteoceA th icase seer ..2 ol SS 
‘Lotal senses 31 546,626 8 477,694 
Pan-American Railway Committee © 


Meets and Elects Officers. 


C. M. Pepper, of New York city, 
has been elected chairman, and T. Mos- 
cosco, of Brazil, has been elected vice- 
chairman, of the Pan-American railway 
committee. 


A commission consisting 


of V. L. Havens and M. C. Keith, of 


the United States, and Juan Briano, of © 


Argentine, has been appointed to in- 
vestigate the situation 
recommendation as to the route for the 
proposed New York to Buenos Aires 
railway line. 


and make a 


The Mexican representa- | 


tive reported that Mexican lines are in — 


operation from the United States bor- 


der to Guatemala, in Central America, © 


and Mr. Keith stated that 


approxi- 


mately 400 miles of construction are — 


needed to complete the line between — 


New York and the Panama canal zone. 


Bolivian reports indicated that the line : 
will be completed on January 1, from — 


the Argentine border, through Bolivia. 


Shipping Board to Investigate Ocean 


Freight Rates. 


As a result of many protests on the — 
part of Atlantic and gulf ports against — 


the freight rate differentials applied to 
those ports, the United States shipping 


board has passed a resolution provid-— 
ing for a general investigation of the 
.rates and differentials 


in effect from 
north Atlantic, south Atlantic and gulf 
ports, to various European ports. The 
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; 


gulf and south Atlantic ports are of the 
opinion that the present rates are dis- 
criminatory against them. Evidence 
‘presented to the shipping board indi- 
cates that considerable dissatisfaction 
exists and the proposed investigation 
will be for the purpose of determining 
whether or not the practice of the car- 
riers results in undue prejudice against 
the southern ports, or any unjust dis- 
crimination between ports, in violation 
of sections 16 and 17, of the shipping 
act of 1916. 
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Ey. Cc. C. Holds That Rail Trucking 


Charge Is Legal. 


On August 13, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission rendered a decision 


to the effect that charges for truck or 


wagon transfer service, when performed 
as a terminal service of a common car- 
rier, or in connection with the transfer 
of freight in transit at an intermediate 
point, are not illegal. The commission 
decided, however, that such charges are 
illegal when made to cover truck or 
wagon services 0n movement commonly 
known as line hauls, when operated as 
an extension of the line and as a part 
of the through movement. 


Successful Test Made 
Carrying Airplane. 


of Freight 


The test flights of the Remington- 
Burnelli freight-carrying airplane at 
Curtiss Field, L. I., proved satisfactory 
in every way. Lieutenant George Pond, 
test pilot, with two passengers, flew 
40 minutes and reached a height of 
4200 feet. The two imported Atlantic 
engines drove the plane at the rate 
of 85 miles per hour. 


Freight Traffic Through Soo Canal 
Shows Decrease. 


According to a report of the United 
States engineer’s office, freight traffic 
through the American Soo canal total- 
led 11,139,939 short tons during July, 
compared with 14,388,908 short tons 
handled through the canal during July, 
1923. The movement of iron ore this 
year amounted to 7,501,152 short tons, 
as compared with 10,094,136 short tons 
last year. Shipments of copper totalled 
6278 short tons, as against 6097 last 
year. The movement of coal, both 
bituminous and anthracite, showed a 
considerable decrease. 


Canadian Car Loadings Still on Down- 
ward Trend. 


Car loadings in Canada for the week 
ended August 2 were less than those 
of the previous week by 698 cars. Grain 
loading in the western division fell off 
238 cars and decreased 342 cars in 
the east. Coal loading in the eastern 
division was less by 338 cars, pulpwood 
increased 27 cars, pulp and paper fell 
off 35 cars, while merchandise declined 
22 cars, the total decline in the east 
being 762 cars, and the increase in 
the west 64 cars. Compared with the 
corresponding week of 1923, car load- 
ings were less by 2,554 cars. 


RAILWAY REVIEW 


Sand House Column 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


We quote verbatim from a report 
of an accident on an English railway: 
“The mishap occurred at a crossover- 
road junction, leading from the up fast, 
across the down slow, to the up slow.” 
All of which seems to bring up the old 
question of “how high is up?” 

tard oc 
CoMMUTATUS Esse, 


Life claims that the reason for low 
commuter fares is that tender-hearted 
railway officials could not bear to see 
suburbanites exiled to their respective 
suburbs and offer the commuter fares 
as a means of escape. Being a com- 
muter, we rise to protest. Spring, fall, 
summer or winter, the suburbs are far 
more lovely than the city. It is a re- 
lief to get out where one can really 
breathe. Then to, think of the exercise 
we get that is denied to the city man, 
in pushing our lawn mowers and in 
weeding gardens. And the amusement 
that is furnished us gratis by other 
commuters in their mad dash down 
the streets and across lawns in an 
effort to catch the 8:15. Of course, we 
can only enjoy the latter sight on those 
rare occasions when we, ourselves, are 
not rushing madly in an effort to catch 
the 8:15. 

x ok Ok 
THE BEWITCHED TRAIN. 


According to the crew, the crack 
Innsbruck-Bludenz express on _ the 
Austrian railways was bewitched. For 
several days in succession the train 
halted, for no apparent reason, after 
climbing a stiff grade at the Arclerg 
tunnel. The superstitious crew refused 
to run the train any longer and pas- 
sengers were afraid to ride the train, 
claiming that the unaccountable stops 
presaged disaster. Everything was set 
for a delightful mystery, full of witch- 
craft and other supernatural things. But 
an expert air brake man solved the 
mystery. It was nothing but a de- 
fective brake on a Hungarian sleeper. 
It is interesting commentary on the 
Austrian railways that the trouble was 
not discovered for several days. 

x ok Ox 
THe Hisstnc Guost. 


We need not look down upon the 


* Austrians, however, for being super- 


stitious. Just the other day, in Louisi- 
ana, a great furore was created in a 
railway vard. It appeared that the 
oil-house was occupied by a terrifying 
ghost, who hissed when anybody ap- 
proached. Some brave spirit investi- 
agted and found the “ghost” to be a 
four-foot alligator, who had evidently 
strayed from a nearby swamp and 
crawled under the oil-house. 


Gale 


The Superheater Company of New 
York and Chicago has just issued a 
series of three interesting folders on 


locomotive feed water heating. On 
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folder A are diagrams illustrating by 
means of colors the various passages 
of steam and water, as well as the prin- 
ciple of utilizing waste heat for pre- 
heating boiler feed water through the 
medium of the Elesco non-contact feed 
water heater. Folders B and C dis- 
cuss in concise form the advantages of 
heating boiler feed water and _ the 
special advantages claimed for the 
Elesco heater. There are also illus- 
trations of the units of the equipment 
and various installations. 


The chart shown on folder A is a 
facsimile of the chart recently issued 
by The Superheater Company. This 
chart is printed on heavy stock, size 
20 in. x 43% in. and is usitable for 
framing for roundhouses and railroad 
offices. 

Hie kt 


The Southern Railway has published 
a striking poster with handsome illus- 
trations in color. It is entitled, 
“Ninety-Three Years of Progress.” 
One view shows a train of the South 
Carolina R. R., in 1831; another shows 
a train of the Orange & Alexandria 
R. R., as it was in 1854. A large view 
is a reproduction of a painting by New- 


-man S. Sudduth. showing a modern 


passenger train of the Southern Rail- 


way. ae re Be 
The American Railway Association, 
H. J. Forster, secretary, 30 Vesey 


street, New York city, will have ready 
for distribution in the near future, the 
proceedings of the annual meeting of 
the freight station section of the 
American Railway Association, which 
was held at Charleston, S. C., May 13 
to 15, 1924. As a large number of 
freight agents cannot attend sessions 
of the freight station section, it is 
recommended in order that the mem- 
bers of the association may obtain the 
largest measure of benefit from the 
sessions of the section, that copies of 
the proceedings of the annual sessions 
be obtained for distribution to as many 
of the local freight agents at important 
centers as possible. Under the rules 
one copy is supplied gratis to each 
member of the association. Additional 
copies may be obtained at $1.50 per 
volume. 
x Ok Ok 

The Central of Georgia Ry. has is- 
sued a pamphlet folio of photographic 
views descriptive of the port terminals 
of the Central of Georgia Ry., the 
Ocean Steamship Co. and the Mer- 
chants & Miners Transportation Co., 
at Savannah, Ga. The pamphlet is un- 
usually handsome in the pictorial effect. 
It includes maps of the harbor of 
Savannah and of the Central of Georgia 
Ry. and connecting lines, and graphical- 
ly depicts the excellent facilities for 
the handling of coastwise, import and 


_ export traffic at this port. 


*x* *K * 


“Commercial Sales Cases, 1924” is 
the title of a book of 131 pages, bound 
in cloth, published and compiled by 
the Law News Service, 216 Insurance 
building, Washington, D. C. The edi- 
torial staff included Richard Selden 
Harvey, of the New York bar; H. Ran- 
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dall Webb, ‘of the District of Columbia 
bar; Lowndes C. Connally, of the 
Georgia bar, and William Ellis of the 
Illinois bar. The contents of the work 
are intended to afford a guide to the 
legal phases of commercial transactions. 
The cases are gathered from the courts 
of all the states, and cover such sub- 
jects as contracts, sales, agents and 
brokers, fraud, warranties, delivery, 
cancellation, damages, patents and 
trademarks, etc. The index includes a 
variety of classifications which will 
enhance the value of the work as a 
reference. 
ok ak 2k 

At the convention of the American 
Railway Association’s mechanical di- 
vision, at Atlantic City, N. J.; last 
June, the Cleveland Twist Drill Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, conducted an exhibi- 
tion and demonstration of Cle-lForge 
high speed drills which aroused keen 
interest on the part of delegates and 
visitors. Incidentally, Cle-Forge drills 
for the second consecutive year, it is 
claimed, established a new’ world’s 
drilling record for cast iron and ma- 
chinery steel. After the convention it 
was decided to put all of the records 
of these tests into booklet form for 
general distribution, and this publica- 
tion is now off the press. No claim is 
made that these tests necessarily can 
be duplicated in every shop, or that 
these results can be secured by every 
one under normal and average operat- 
ing conditions. They simply serve as 
an indication of what can be accom- 
plished with Cle-Forge high speed 
drills and, of course, as a mark toward 
which drill users may aim. 

+k ES 


The Century Wood Preserving Co., 
Century building, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
published data sheet, No. 1, “Costs of 
Treating Cross Ties.” The question 
before users of cross ties is not 
whether preservative treatment is an 
economy, but what treatment and what 
preservative is the most economical. 
As a basis for determining what treat- 
ments are most economical under va- 
rious conditions, well selected data are 
presented, in this new publication. 


Railway Supply Trade 


F. A. Keihn, formerly of the engin- 
eering department of the International 
Motor Co., has been appointed sales 
engineer of the automotive car division 
of the J. G. Brill Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
effective August 1. 

* OK Ok 

Robert C. Garrison has been ap- 
pointed plant superintendent at Salem, 
Ohio, for the American Steel & Wire 
Co., succeeding Thomas J. Rossiter, 
who has resigned because of ill health. 

ae, ink 3 

The American Steel Foundries report 
for the first half of 1924, a surplus 
amounting to $2,348,000, equivalent to 
$2.81 per share on the $24,073,200 com- 
mron stock. This compares with a sur- 


‘City, 
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plus of $3,459,000, or $4.38 per share 
on common stock for the first six 
months of 1923. 

re pee 

Daniel F. Bontecou, 

prominent civil engineer in Kansas 
Mo., died at his home in 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., recently. Mr. 
Bontecou was at one time chief en- 
gineer of the Kansas City Belt Ry., and 
later chief engineer of the Kansas City 
Ft. Scott and Memphis Ry. 

x ok Ox 


formerly a 


Daniel A. Tomlinson, manager of the 


railway bureau of the Portland Cement 
Association, Chicago, Ill., died in that 
city on August 7. He was stricken with 
heart failure, while playing tennis. Mr. 
Tomlinson was born in Detroit, Mich., 
April 17, 1890, and graduated from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in 1912, later taking up special work 
at the Armour institute, Chicago, III. 
He entered the employment of the Chi- 
cago Western & Indiana R. R. in June, 
1912, as assistant engineer, handling 
track elevation, yard construction, val- 
uation and extensive studies in termin- 
al facilities, during the five years he 
was with that railway. He enlisted 
in the Coast Artillery in 1917, and was 
mustered out in January, 1919, with 
the rank of captain. Mr. Tomlinson 
was then appointed manager of the 
central zone, professional and special 


Tomlinson, 


D. A. 


section, of the United States employ- 
ment service at Chicago, Ill. From April, 
1919, to February, 1920, he was as- 
sistant secretary of the American As- 
sociation of Engineers, Chicago, IIL, 
in charge of railway and employment 
work. In February, 1920, Mr. Tomlin- 
son entered the service of the Portland 
Cement Association in Chicago, and, in 
January, 1922, he was appointed man- 
ager of the railways bureau, which 
position he held at the time of his 
death. 
x ok Ox 

C. K. Wehn has been appointed as- 

sistant sales manager of the standard 


_low Staybolt eee 


~ 
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building department of Blaw-Knox Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. In addition to his new ~ 
duties, Mr. Wehn will continue in 5 
charge of sales of steel buildings in _ 
the Pittsburgh district. Ss 
* Ok Ok 


The Bethlehem Steel Co. plans the i: 
construction of a $200,000 concrete and 
steel power plant at Johnstown, Pa. 

et oa 

R. L. Mead has been appointed west- 
ern sales manager for. the Ohio Loco- 
motive Crane Co., with headquarters in 
the “Railway Exchanee building, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
gineer and salesman for the 
Hoisting Machine Co. 


*x* KX * 


The Lyman Tube & Supply Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que., has been appointed 
Canadian representative for the Trans- _ 
portation Devices Corpn., of Indian- — 
apolis, Ind., manufacturers of auto- 
matic train control. The Canadian 
company maintains branch offices in 
Toronto, Ont., and Vancouver, B. C. 


* * 


The earnings of the American Loco-— 
motive Co., showed a considerable de- 
crease for the first six months of 1924, — 
as compared with the last six months 
of 1923. The surplus for the first half 
of 1924, after preferred dividends, 
amounted to $2,008,185, equivalent to 
$4.02 per share, as compared with $9, 05 
per share for the last six months of 
1923. Gross earnings, from all sources, — 
during the first half of this year, 
amounted to $26,855,332, a decrease of 
$18,098,318. 
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The National Safety Car & Equip 
ment Co., St. Louis, Mo., has filed a 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy with 
the United States district court. It is — 
claimed that the company’s financial — 
difficulties are largely due to its in- _ 
ability to collect from its creditors, — 
The company manufactures railway _ 
safety devices. 2 

* Ok Ok 

The Tabson Co., 541 Railway Ex 
change building, Chicago, Ill, has been 
appointed special representatives in 
the state of Illinois for the Falls Hol q 
pone Falls, O. 


q 
‘ 


> 


DMs Ag at mechanical engineer, 4 
Gill Railway Supply Co., formerly lo-_ 
cated at the general otiives at Peoria, 


a has been transferred to Chicago, — 


kok Ok 
The Columbus Bolt Works, Colum-_ 

bus, Ohio, has awarded a contract to 

E. H. Latham Co., Columbus, Ong r 

covering the construction of a new 

factory, estimated to cost $300,000. 

Ye 


The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Mil 
waukee, Wis., has made a number of 
changes in its sales organization. 
D. Montgomery, formerly manager of 
the eastern district, with headquarters 
in New York city, has been appointed — 
assistant sales manager in charge of en- 
gineering sales, with headquarters at 
Milwaukee; A. H. Fleet, formerly man- 


hy 
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ager of the specialty department, with 
headquarters at Milwaukee, has been 
placed in, charge of the sale of all mer- 
chandising products of the company. 
C. B. Yerger succeeds Mr. Montgomery 
as manager of the eastern district, with 
headquarters at New York city, and 
J. M. Fernald succeeds Mr. Yerger as 
manager of the Boston, Mass., office. 
A branch sales office has been estab- 
lished at Milwaukee, Wis., in charge 
of J. U. Heuser, the new office being 
made part of the district which in- 
cludes Detroit, St. Louis and Chicago. 
* * Ox 


Thurston W. Fairhurst has been ap- 
pointed representative in England of 


‘the Marion Steam Shovel Co. of 
Marion, Ohio. 
* * x 
The Brookins Railway Control 


Corpn. has been incorporated at 1446 
south Wabash avenue, Chicago, Ill. E. 
L. Holland, J. B. McCullough, and J. 
M. McMurray and A. J. Brookins are 
the incorporators. 

x Ok Ox e 

The Eggleston Supply Co. 259 

Franklin street, Boston, Mass., has been 
appointed New England representative 
for the Hanna Engineering Works, 
Chicago, Ill. 

kia eo 


The foreign trade bureau, Philadel- 


_ phia commercial museum, has received 


an inquiry, No. 42517, from Eugene 

Nowland & Co. 34 Rue Godot de 

Maury, Paris, IX, France, which in- 

dicates that that firm is desirous of 

getting in touch with American man- 

ufacturers of railway supplies, etc. 
eta ek Ser 


The Commercial Asbestos Corpn., 


_ Huntington, Ind., has been incorporated 


to manufacture railway insulations and 
Other asbestos products, by E. W. 
Steinhart, Ft. Wayne, Ind., C. J. Hig- 
gins, Detroit, Mich., and R. J. Evans, 
Wabash, Ind. The new company, be- 
sides acquiring a plant at Hunting- 
ton, has also acquired large asbestos 
holdings at Globe, Ariz. 

x OK x 
The Shelton Adjustable Double 
Deck Car Co. has opened offices at 1019 
Monadnock building, San Francisco, 
Cal., and will manufacture and sell an 
adjustable deck for freight cars. 

a ae 


The Sharon Railway Supply Co., has 
been incorporated at Sharon, Pawan 
will manufacture crinkle irons for use 
by railways in the preservation of ties. 

ae 

C. R. Burt has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Hartford, Conn, 
plant of the Pratt & Whitney Co., suc- 
ceeding B. H. Blood, resigned. 

x Ok 

The Kansas City Bolt & Nut Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., is making the neces- 
Sary financial arrangements to cover 
large additions and betterments to its 
plant and equipment. 

* *k * 


The General Electric Co. has dis- 
tributed more than $1,000,000 in sup- 
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plementary compensation to its em- 

ployees for the first six months of 

1924. This bonus amounts to five per 

cent of the annual salaries of employ- 

ees earning less than $4,000 per year. 
* Kk * 

The Butler Railway Supply Co., 122 
south Michigan avenue, Chicago, II, 
has been formed to manufacture and 
deal in side bearings, trucks and truck 
parts. Vincent J. Burry, C. A. Wood- 
man and O.S. Flath are associated in 
the new enterprise. 

* * Xx ; 

The Railway Tie Co., Dallas, Texas, 
has been incorporated with $200,000 
capital for the manufacture of ties. 

Ok Ok 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. has awarded a general contract to 
F. T. Ley & Co., covering the construc- 
tion of a heating plant to serve its fac- 
tory at Springfield, Mass . 

* * * 

The Union Tank Car Co., New York, 
N. Y., has paid off, in advance of their 
maturity, $2,500,000 of seven per cent 
equipment trust gold notes, at 102% 
per cent, oL-par.~ This leaves? astotal 
outstanding of $4,000,000, of an original 
total of $12,500,000. 


| Patents on Railway Devices | 


Issued by the United States Patent Office, 
August 5, 1924. 
Railway-Train-Control System, 1,504,- 

191—Albert V. T. Day, Rye, N. Y., 
assignor to The Union Switch and 
Signal Company, Swissvale, Pa. 
Automatic Speed-Control System For 
Railways, 1,504,185—Charles F. Est- 
wick, Rochester, N. Y., assignor to 


General Railway Signal Company, 
Gates, N. Y: 
Automatic Train-Control System, 1,- 


504,173—Sedgwick N. Wight, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., assignor to General Rail- 
way Signal Company, Gates, N. Y. 
Locomotive Driven By Steam Internal- 
Combustion Engines, 1,504,091—Jacob 
Buchli, Baden, Switzerland. 
Railway-Crossing Signal, 1,504,074— 
Robert L. Mundell, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
Automatic Train-Control System, 1,- 
504,075—Joseph N. Paul, Rochester, 
N. Y., assignor to General Railway 
Signal Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Brake Mechanism, 1,504,042 — William 
C. Hedgecock, Chicago, IIl., assignor 
_to American Steel Foundries, Chi- 
Caco 11k 
Railway Signal Torpedo, 1,504,032— 
John Wiley Edmands, Newton High- 
lands, Mass., assignor to Central Rail- 
way Signal Company, Boston, Mass. 
Railway-Crossing Signal, 1,503,930— 
James A. West, Winter Haven, Fla. 
Tank Heater For Poultry Cars, 1,503,- 
911—John J. Murphy and Arthur T. 
Cann, Chicago, Ill., assignors, by 
mesne assignments, to Equipment 
Devices Company. 


1,503,886 


Railway-Track Construction, 
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—Herman H. Diehl, Huntington, W. 
Va., assignor to The West Virginia 
Rail Company, Huntington, W. Va. 

Fluid-Pressure System, 1,503,889—Wil- 
lard J. Fendner, Pittsburgh, Pa., as- 
signor to Clark Car Company. 

Braking Apparatus, 1,503,882—Frank 
M. Castleman, Rotherham, England, 
assignor, by mesne assignments, to’ 
The Union Switch & Signal Com- 
pany, Swissvale, Pa. 

Six-Wheel Car Truck, 1,503,847—John 
A. Pilcher, Roanoke, Va. 

Trough For Poultry Cars, 1,503,843— 
Arthur Miller, Chicago, Ill., assignor, 
by mesne assignments, to Equipment 
Devices Co. 

Draft Device, 1,503,831—Oscar H. 
Hovda, Grand Meadow, Minn. 

Car Coupler, 1,503,833—George W. 
Jacobs, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Draft Device For Locomotives, 1,503,- 
802—John E. Osmer, Owosso, Mich., 
assignor of one-half to William F. 
Byerly, Owosso, Mich. 

Rail Seat, 1,503,775—William L. Weav- 
er, Swissvale, Pa. 

Automatic Cut-Off Device For Loco- 
motives, 1,503,763—Maynard I. Mos- 
ley, Wise River, Mont. 

Electric Locomotive, 1,503,699—Law- 
rence H. Michaelis, Columbus, Ohio, 
assignor to The Jeffrey Manufactur- 
ing Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

Railroad Tie, 1,503,563—Hezekiah L. 
Thomas, Baltimore, Md. 

Car Construction, 1,503,513—John Pear- 
son, Chicago, IIl. 

Brake Shoe, 1,503,514Clifton D. Pettis, 
New York, N. Y. 

Six-Wheel-Truck Bolster, 1,503,517— 
Lawrence Richardson, Louisville, Ky. 

Railway Signaling, 1,503,504—Ira_ K. 
Johnson, Caldwell, N. J., assignor to 
The Union Switch & Signal Com- 
pany, Swissvale, Pa. 

Door-Controlling Means,  1,503,502— 
Willianr J. Hosceit, Chicago, IIL, as- 
signor to Rodger Ballast Car Com- 
pany, Chicago III. 

Car-Door-Locking Device, 1,503,487— 
Millard Fillmore Cox, Louisville, Ky. 

Rail Fastener, 1,503,489—William Dal- 
ton, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Truck Side Frame, 1,503,491—Harry E. 
Doerr, St. Louis, Mo., assignor to 
Scullin Steel Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Locomotive Booster System, 1,503,475 
-—Brancis J. ‘Garty; Roxbury, “Mass. 
assignor to Franklin Railway Supply 


Cor 


| New Roads and Projects | 


Alabama.—The Alabama Tennessee 
& Northern R. R. plans: to construct 
a 45-mile extension from Reform, Ala., 
to a connection with the St. Louis- 
San Francisco Ry., in Walker county, 
Ala. 


Oklahoma.—The Chicago Rock Is- 
land & Pacific Ry., it is reported, plans 
an extension of the Enid-Billings line 
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to reach the Tonkawa oil fields. 


Quebec.—The Temiskaming & North- 
ern Ontario Ry. plans an extension 
of 20 miles on its Kirkland Lake 
branch, to reach the Rouyn gold fields 
in Quebec. 


Washington.—The Wenatchee South- 
ern Ry. has been authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
build a line of' railway in Chelan, Kit- 
titas and Benton counties, Washington, 
to be 112 miles in length. 


| Conventions and Meetings 


The first regular meeting of the Pa- 
cific Coast Shippers’ Regional Advisory 
Board will be held at the Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Los Angeles, Cal., on Friday, Aug- 
ust 15/ at. 10530. assur: 


Baltimore & Ohio.—A considerable 
reduction has been shown in the num- 
ber of grade crossing accidents on this 
railway. For the first five months of 
1924, there were 298 accidents, auto- 
mobiles being involved in 266 of these, 
trolley cars in three, horse-drawn 
vehicles in 11. The remainder of the 
accidents involved pedestrians and a 
bicyclist. During the same period in 
1923, there were 317 crossing accidents, 
automobiles being responsible for 291 
of these. 


By a joint transaction between the 
Baltimore & Ohio, the city of New 
York and the borough of Richmond 
(Staten Island), arrangements have 
been made for the leasing to responsible 
shipping companies, of seven of Staten 
Island’s 12 piers, commenced before 
the end of the war in 1918 and com- 
pleted, at a cost of $30,000,000.- These 
port facilities are among the most com- 


plete in the New York district, and 
have been idle for several years. The 
Baltimore & Ohio through its sub- 


sidiary, the Staten Island Rapid Tran- 
sit Co., will build spur tracks to all 
the piers, from its line passing through 
Stapleton, S. I., to which point freight 
for export will be consigned. The rail- 
road will have this field entirely to 
itself and it is expected that the B. 
& O. will be enabled to control a large 
volume of export freight from the west 
by reason of its choice location. 


This company has sold, subject to the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, to a syndicate consisting 
of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Speyer & Co., 
and the National City Co.. an issue of 
$75,000,000 of five per cent first mort- 
gage bonds. due July 1, 1948. The pro- 
ceeds of the sale will be applied to the 
retirement of the company’s $75,000,000 


prior lien 3% per cent bonds, due July 
1, 1925. 


Bonhommie & Hattiesburg Southern. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
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has authorized this company to ac- 
quire and operate the Natchez branch 
of the Gulf Mobile & Northern R. R. 
in Forrest and Perry counties, Missis- 
sippi, upon condition that the B. & H. 
S enter into an agreement with the 
Mississippi Central R. R. providing for 
trackage rights between Hattiesburg 
and Beaumont, on reasonable terms and 
that the Gulf Mobile & Northern R. R. 
shall enter into an agreement with the 
Mississippi Central R. R., providing for 
trackage rights from Beaumont to Mo- 
bile, Ala. 


Boston & Maine.—FEffective August 
15, this company has opened a new 
traffic agency at Cleveland, Ohio. 


Buffalo Rochester & Pittsburgh.— 
This company has asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for per- 
mission to abandon its line from 
Eleanora Junction to Big Run, Pa., a 
distance of one mile. 


Canadian Pacific.— This company 
claims the world’s record for relaying 
rails, as a result of the performance 
of its track crew on the New Bruns- 
wick district recently. In two days, 
220 men tore up 29.7 miles of old 85-Ib. 
rails and replaced them with new 100-Ilb. 
rails. The former Canadian record was 
11.7 miles. 


In the August 2 issue of the Railway 
Review, page 190, an item relating to 
group insurance to the amount of $50,- 
000,000 issued to railway employees, was 
inadvertently placed under Canadian 
Pacific Ry., instead of under the head- 
ing of Northern Pacific Ry. 


Chicago Great Western.—This com- 
pany has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to is- 
sue nominally $2,000,000 first mortgage 
four per cent gold bonds, dated Sep- 
tember 1, 1909, and due September 1, 
1959. The issue will be used to re- 
imburse the company’s treasury for ex- 
penditures made during the period from 
August 1, 1921, to September 30, 1922. 


Chicago Peoria & St. Louis.—Wil- 
liam Cotter, of St. Louis, Mo., has been 
appointed sole receiver for this com- 
pany. Mr. Cotter was previously joint 
receiver with Bluford Wilson, who died 
recently. 


Denver & Rio Grande Western.— 
A petition has been filed by certain 
bondholders of this company, request- 
ing that the federal district court at 
Denver, Col., set a price of $42,883,875 
as an upset price, providing the sale 
of the road is ordered. 


Florida East Coast.—According to an 
announcement made by General Man- 
ager Rodenbaugh, $20,000,000 will be 
expended by the Flagler interests in 
expanding tourist and railway facilities 
on the east coast of Florida. Work 
has been started on double tracking the 
main line as far south as Miami, and 
linking up a branch line which runs 
through the center of the state. 


Florida Western & Northern.—See 
“Seaboard Air Line.” 
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Franklin & Abbeville—See 
gan’s Louisiana & Texas.” 


Georgia & Florida—The Interstate © 
Commerce Commission has authorized 
the receivers of the Georgia & Florida ~ 


Ry. to acquire control of the States- 
boro Northern Ry. by lease. 


to purchase the stock of the leased 
company has been deferred. 


Illinois Central—According to a 


statement issued by President C. H. 
Markham, 40 per cent of the Illinois 
Central stockholders are women. 
total number of stockholders is 16,442, 
of which the women number 6,517, 
owning 217,910 shares of common stock 
and 29,306 shares of preferred stock. 


International-Great Northern. — The — 


Interstate Commerce Commission has 
granted permission to this company 
to issue $2,400,000 of six per cent se- 
cured gold notes and to pledge $2,750,- 
000 of first mortgage gold bonds as 
collateral security for the notes. 


“Mor- + 


r 
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The re-@ 
ceivers’ petition that they be permitted — 


The © 


G. H. Walker and G, E. Warren, of © 
New York city, and J. S. Pyeatt and ~ 


Frank Andrews, of Houston, 
have been elected directors 
company. Messrs. Walker and Warren 


were elected members of the executive — 


committee. 


Kalamazoo Lake Shore & Chicago.— 
The Michigan public utilities commis- 


Texas, 
of 'this® 


sion, which has been endeavoring to — 


dispose of this steam railway to one 
of the electric lines of southern Michi- 
gan, has reported to the Interstate 


on 


Commerce Commission that it is un-_ 


able to consummate the deal. 
line will, 
accordance with an order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


Lehigh & New England.—This com- — 


pany has filed a formal protest with 


The © 
therefore, be abandoned, in 


ated 


& 


the Interstate Commerce Commission ~ 
covering the tentative valuation on its — 


property by the commission. 


Lehigh Valley.—This 
made application to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue and sell, at 9614 per cent of par, 
$12,000,000 of general consolidated five 
per cent mortgage bonds, the proceeds 
to be used toward paying off $15,000,-— 


000 of six per cent collateral trust — 
bonds. 


Maine Central.—This 
applied to the 
Commission for authority to issue 
$600,000 of five per cent preferred stock, 
the proceeds to be used to provide 
funds for corporate purposes. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis.—The an- 
nual report of this company, for the 


year ending December 31, 1923, shows — 


company has 


ais 


think 


. 


2 


company has — 
Interstate Commerce — 


igs Spree 


a deficit of $1,212,105, after taxes and — 


charges, as compared with a deficit of | 
$1,161,924 for the previous year. Op-_ 


erating revenues for 1923, amounted to — 


$16,524,961, as against $15, 558,247. Op-— 
erating expenses, however, 
proportionate 
vious year. 


showed a 
increase over the pre-_ 
The railway operating in- — 


come and the total income were 
slightly more than during 1922, the in- 
creased charges for interests, rents, etc., 
‘being accountable for the larger deficit 
in 1923. 


Morgan's Louisiana & Texas.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
acquire control of the Franklin & Abbe- 
ville R. R., by the purchase of its 
capital stock. 


Oklahoma Union.—This railway will 
take over the railway which was built 
to facilitate the construction of the 
Spavinaw water project. Extensive 
iniprovements will be made to the line, 
which will be operated as a part of 


the Oklahoma Union Ry. 


Peoria & Pekin Union.—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for permission to 
issue and sell $3,200,000 first mortgage 
5% per cent gold bonds, the proceeds 
to be used to retire a loan of $1,797,000. 


Reader & Southwestern.—This line, 
recently built from Reader, Ark., on 
the Missouri Pacific R. R., to the 
Nevada county oil fields, a distance of 
22 miles, has been put in operation 
and is now maintaining freight service 
to the oil fields. 


- Reading.—This company has just 
completed a number of extensive im- 
provements at its South street ferry in 
Philadelphia which were necessitated 
by the growing traffic at this point. 
These improvements include the plac- 
ing in service of an additional ferry 
slip, the enlargement of the ferry house, 
and the construction of a stairway and 
an overhead bridge leading directly 
from the pavement in front of the 
ferry house to the platform of the 
South street station of the Philadel- 
phia rapid transit elevated, line. The 


. construction of this stairway and over- 


head bridge eliminates the necessity of 
walking across Delaware avenue at the 
street level between the ferry house and 
the stairway of the elevated structure. 
For a majority of the Reading seashore 
trains, the ferryboat schedule between 
South street and Camden has also been 
improved, the boats leaving South 
street two minutes later and arriving 
two minutes earlier than the corres- 
ponding times at Chestnut street ferry. 


St. Louis Southwestern—This com- 
pany has been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to pro- 
cure authentication and delivery to it 
of $1,460,000 first mortgage bonds. 


Seaboard Air Line.—This company 
has received authority from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to acquire 
control by lease and _ purchase of 
stock of the Florida Western & North- 
ern R. R., the new trans-Florida line 
now under course of construction. 


Statesboro Northern.—This company 
has been granted authority to acquire a 


40-mile line of railway from Stevens 


Crossing to Statesboro, Ga. 
See “Georgia & Florida.” 


.track conditions 
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Western Pacific—Thomas F. Baxter, 
of Stockton, Cal., has been elected a 
director of this company, succeeding 
R. R. Pardow, who was_ temporarily 
appointed in place of T. S. Montgom- 
ery, who resigned. 


Wyoming North & South.—Charles 
S. Hill, Casper, Wyo., and D. C. Fen- 
stermaker, Sheridan, Wyo., have been 
appointed receivers of this railway by 
the United States district court at Buf- 
falo, Wyo. 


[Foreign Railways] 


Brazil—The Paulista Ry. reports 
revenues for the year 1923 of 58,900,000 
milreis, as compared with about 45,000,- 
009 milreis for the previous year. The 
surplus for the year 1923 amounts to 
17,362,000 milreis. 


Central America—The gross earn 
ings of the International Railways of 
Central America totaled $2,647,618 for 
the first six months of 1924, which rep- 
resents an increase of $267,823 over the 
corresponding period during the year 
1923. The balance remaining after de- 
duction of all expenses and charges 
amounted to $634,434, or $2.11 per 
share on the common stock, as com- 
pared with last year’s figure of $491.- 
115, or $1.65 per share on the common 
stock. 


Chile.—Chile’s state railways earned 
180,993,410 pesos gross in 1923, and 
spent 197,262,571 pesos, leaving a deficit 
of 16,269,410 pesos. Foreign loan serv- 
ice for the year was 29,110,392 pesos, 
which is included in expenditure. 


China.—A contract has been entered 
into between Chinese and Belgian bank- 
ers for the purpose of financing the ex- 
tension of the Lunghai Ry. from Chen- 
chow, Honan province, to Sianfu, 
Shensi province. A 1,000,000 franc loan 
is to be floated in Europe for the pur- 
chase of materials and a_ 10,000,000 
loan in China for construction expenses. 
This contract is similar to a previous 
contract signed some years ago by 
Chinese and Belgian interests whereby 
another railway was built. 


Costa Rica—The Costa Rica Ry., 
which, since 1905. has been leased to 
the Northern Ry. of Costa Rica, a sub- 
sidiary of the United Fruit Co., earned 
interest on investment of 15,632 pounds 
for the fiscal year 1923-1924. 


Germany.—With passenger fares 
about 50 per cent above pre-war rates, 
the German railways are handling 65 
per cent of the pre-war traffic during 


the vacation season. The railways 
claim, however, that the passenger 
business is handled at a loss. An in- 


teresting commentary on the present 
is that the average 
speed of passenger trains has been re- 
duced from 53 miles per hour before the 
war, to 47 miles per hour. 


India—The recent disastrous flood in 
southern India played havoc with the 
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Indian railways. The South India Ry. 
was washed out for 64 miles on its 
Cochin line, and it will be months be- 
fore normal service can be resumed. 


Japan.—A public celebration is to be 
held in Osaka this fall to commemorate 
the bringing of the mileage of the Im-” 
perial Government Rys. to the 10,000- 
mile mark. It is expected that the 
completion of the new trunk line along 
the west coast of the island of Hondo 
will raise the total mileage over that 
figure. 


Nicaragua.—Following the example 
of the United States, the Nicaraguan 
government has established an air mail 
service between the interior and Blue- 
fields, on the coast. 


Peru. — The 20-kilometer narrow- 
gauge railroad, which has been under 
construction for the past two years 
between Ensenada, a station on the 
Southern Ry. of Peru, and the Chuc- 
arapi estate in Arequipa department, 
will shortly be opened to passenger 
and freight traffic. The road was con- 
structed by the proprietors of the 
Chucarapi estate, under authority 
granted by the resolution of April 7, 
1922. It is eventually planned to ex- 
tend the line to La Punte, a few miles 
above Chucarapi. Following its com- 
pletion, an application was made re- 
cently by the representative of the 
concessionnaire to open up the rail- 
way to public service, with a _ tariff 
based on that now in effect on the 
Ensenada-to-Pampa Blanca Ry. By a 
presidential decree of May 2, 1924, such 
operation was granted on condition that 
the rolling stock should be found in 
good condition and sufficient for the 
service proposed. 


Spain—The military directory has 
approved the project for the reorgan- 
ization of the Spanish railways. The | 
plan is for the state to furnish funds 
for a railway loan for additions and 
betterments. The freight and passenger 
charges are to be revised so as to 
cover operating expenses, plus the in- 
terest on the capital of the railway 
companies themselves, as well as the 
state loan. For the present, the rail- 
ways are to remain under private own- 
ership, but eventually the roads are 
to be consolidated and the state will 
take over the railways. In the mean- 
time, the state will exercise partial con- 
trol through the superior railway coun- 
cil. The attempt to nationalize the rail- 
ways is carried out even to the person- 
nel. It is provided that, in the fu- 
ture, at least 70 per cent of the techni- 
cal personnel of the railways must be 
Spanish and every member of the 
boards of directors must be Spanish 
and a resident of Spain. 


Equipment and Structures | 


Passenger Cars. 


The Union Traction Co., has placed 
an order with the St. Louis Car Co. 
for 15 passenger cars. 
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The Rapid Transit Subway Construc- 
tion Co., New York, is inquiring for 
150 motor car bodies, also the same 
number of car sets of trucks and 
trailer trucks. 

The York Railway Co. is inquiring 
for three interruban cars. 


Freight Cars. 


The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. has placed an order with the 
Pressed Steel Car Co., covering repairs 
to 250 refrigerator car bodies. 

Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill., has placed 
an order with the Pressed Steel Car 
Co., for 200 underframes. 

The Quaker City Tank Line, St. 
Louis, Mo., has placed a contract with 
the Standard Tank Car Co., covering 
the building of 125 8,050 gallon tank 
cars and 75 10,050 gallon coiled tank 
cars. 


Buildings and Terminals. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
plans the construction of a six-story 
warehouse at Mateo and _ Industrial 
streets, Los Angeles, Cal. 


The department of foreign and do- 
mestic commerce is handling an in- 
quiry from a Cuban railway covering 
the construction of warehouses, esti- 
mated to cost $7,000,000. Reference 
No. Cuba 35-X. 


The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. plans to rebuild its shops at Shaw- 
nee, Okla., which were recently dam- 


aged by fire. Repairs are estimated to 
cost $60,000 


The new high line of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Ry. in the Pittsburgh, Pa., dis- 
trict, between the Allegheny river 
bridge and Etna, will be completed 
within three months. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. plans 
to erect shops at Richmond, Va., esti- 
mated to cost between $2,000,000 and 
$3,000,000. 

The Northern Pacific Ry. has placed 
a contract with C. Skooglund covering 
the construction of a two-story elec- 
tric power house, and a coal trestle, 
at Brainerd, Minn. 

The Southern Ry., it is reported, will 
install a modern foundry at its South 
Richmond, Va., shops, at an estimated 
cost of $46,000. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. has awarded a contract to F. M. 
Spencer & Son, Topeka, Kan., covering 
the erection of a one-story sand-blast 
shop in that city. 


The Norfolk & Western Ry. has 
placed a contract with John P. Petti- 
john & Co., Lynchburg, Va., covering 
the construction of a freight station, 
office building and auditorium, at Blue- 
fields, W. Va. The buildings will in- 
clude: freight station, 684 by 55; office 
building 140 by 50; auditorium, 82 by 
55; platform 13 by 684; two transfer 
sheds, 18 by 500. 


The Chicago & Northwestern Ry. 
plans the construction of a two-story 
brick and limestone passenger station 
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at Waukegan, IIl., 30 by 80, estimated 
to cost $50,000. 


The Southern Ry. has placed a con- 
tract with the Foundation Co., covering 
the erection of a new locomotive re- 
pair shop at Atlanta, Ga., to be 325 by 
300, steel, with brick walls. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. plans the construction of an ice 
house at Winslow, Ariz. 


Bridges. 


The Kansas City Terminal R. R. will 
be in, the market shortly for a rein- 
forced concrete viaduct, 1,934 viaduct, 
with a 36-ft. roadway, concrete and 
wood block paving, to cost $430,000. J. 
V. Hanna is the company engineer. 


The Owensboro Rockport & Chicago 
R. R., Owensboro, Ky., plans a steel 
truss bridge across the Ohio river be- 
tween\ Owensboro, Ky., and Rockport, 
Ind., to cost $500,000. 


The Atlantic Coast Line Ry. and the 
city of Waycross, Ga., are planning an 
underpass on Plant avenue in that city, 
estimated to cost $15,000. 


Machinery and Tools. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. has issued 
a small list covering tools for various 
shops. 


The Southern Ry., it is expected, will 
issue a large list covering new shop 
requirements at Knoxville, Tenn., 
Spartanburg, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


The Norfolk & Western Ry. has pur- 
chased three axle lathes. 


The Boston & Maine R. R. has pur- 
chased two axle lathes, two car wheel 
boring machines and a wheel press. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. has purchased a journal turning 
and axle lathe. 


The New York Central R. R. has 
ordered a five-foot radial drill and an 
18-in. turret lathe for its shops at Gib- 
son, Ind. 


The Southern Ry. has purchased a 
15-ton electric traveling crane from the 
Pawling & Harnischfeger Co. 


The Imperial Government Rys. of 
Japan are inquiring for a locomotive 
crane through export houses. 


The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. is inquiring for one 400-ton hydro- 
static wheel press. 

The Southern Ry. is inquiring for two 
200-ton electric traveling cranes and 
fcur smaller cranes for its new Atlanta, 
Ga., locomotive shops. 


The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. is inquiring for one 24-in. slid- 
ing head drill, motor driven. 

The Fruit Growers Express, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is inquiring for one car 
wheel press, one wheel boring ma- 
chine and a number of other tools. 

The Lehigh Valley R. R. has placed 
orders for three radial drills and six 
lathes, against its recent list. 

The following shops, etc., planned 
or being constructed will shortly be in 
the market for machinery and tools of 
various types: 


“mond, Va. 
Southern Ry., foundry, South Rich- =: 
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Southern Ry., locomotive repair | 
shops, Atlanta, Ga. . 

Chicago Rock Island & Pacific Ry., 
shops, Shawnee, Okla. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., shops, Rich- | 


mond, Va. 


Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., © 
sand-blast shop, Topeka, Kan. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Southern Ry. is inquiring for 
7,000 tons of bridge material. 

The Delaware Lackawanna & West- 
ern R. R. is inquiring for a large num- 
ber of boiler tubes. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. is in the 
market for 250 tons of -steel for a 
birdge at South Philadelphia, Pa. The 
general contract has been awarded to 
Sinclair & Griggs. 

The Louisville & Nashville R. R. is 
inquiring for 1,700 tons of structural 
steel for a bridge on the New Orleans- 
Mobile line and for 1,300 tons for a 
bridge across the Cumberland river in — 
Tennessee. 

The 4,020 tons of steel for an ore 
dock, for which the Great Northern 
Ry. is inquiring, as reported in these 
columns last week, is for a dock at 
Allouez, Wis. 

The Western Maryland R. R. is in- 
quiring for 900 tons of steel, for bridge 
work. 

The Southern Pacific Co. has placed 
an order with the Llewellyn Iron 
Works for 100 tons of steel for a crane — 
runway. j 

The New York Chicago & St. Louis = 
Ry. has placed an order with McClintic- — 
Marshall Co., covering 250 tons of steel — 
for a bridge across the Roéky river, 
near Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. is inquiring — 
for 300 tons of steel for a bridge near 
Lemoine, Pa. i 

The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific _ 
Ry. is inquiring for 190 tons of struc- 
tural steel for bridge spans. 


3 

The Central R. R. of New Jersey — 

is inquiring for 250 tons of structural 
steel for a highway bridge. 


The Kansas City Southern R. R. is 
inquiring for 288 tons of deck plate 
girder spans. 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. has 5 
placed an order with the American Steel _ 
Foundries and the Scullin Steel Co, — 
covering 87 tons of locomotive and car — 
bolsters. * 

The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 7 
Ry. is inquiring for 250 tons of struc- 
tural steel for an ice plant at Winslow 
Ariz. K 

The Cincinnati Lebanon & Northern ~ 
R. R. (Pennsylvania subsidiary) is in- — 
quiring for 250 tons of steel for a 
warehouse at Cincinnati, Ohio, general 
contract for which has been placed 
with Milo R. Hanke, of that city. 


The New York Chicago & St. Louis © 
Ry. is inquiring for 100 tons of struc- * 


i 
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tural steel for a bridge near Lorain, 
Ohio. 

The New York Central R. R. is in- 
quiring for 400 tons of structural steel 
for bridge repairs in Indiana. 


The Great Northern Ry. has placed 
an order with the American Bridge 
Co. for 2,400 tons of steel for bridges. 


The Erie R. R. has placed an order 
with the American Bridge Co. covering 
200 tons of steel for a bridge. 


The Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Ry. has placed an order with the Min- 
neapolis Steel & Machinery Co. for 159 
tons of steel, for bridges near Sioux 
City, Iowa, and Waterville, Iowa. 


Personals : 


Executive. 


G. H. Walker, of New York city, has 
been elected chairman of the board and 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the International-Great Northern R. R. 


Paul Sippel has been appointed vice- 
president of the Louisiana Ry. & Navi- 
gation Co., succeeding W. C. Morse, re- 
signed, and E. A. Staman has been ap- 
pointed assistant to president, succeed- 
ing Mr. Sippel, both with headquarters 
at Shreveport, La. 


C. R. McDonald has been appointed 
assistant to president of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas R. R., with headquarters 
mieot. Louis, Mo. 


Operating. 


Edwin C. Blanchard, who has retired 
as general manager of the Northern 
Pacific Ry., lines west of Paradise, 
Mont., ,; was born at Wapello, Iowa, 
July 29, 1854, and educated in the pub- 
lic schools. He entered railway serv- 
ice in 1873, as agent and operator for 
the Burlington Cedar Rapids & Minne- 
Potash. R. and from that date until 


E, C. Blanchard. 
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1880, he served as telegraph operator 
for the Western Union Telegraph Co., 
and the Kansas Pacific R. R. From 
1880, to 1882, he was train dispatcher 
of the same road; 1882, to 1883, train 
dispatcher, Denver & South Park Ry.; 
1883, to 1885, train dispatcher, North- 
ern Pacific R. R.; 1885, to 1897, chief 
train dispatcher; 1897, to September 
1, 1903, superintendent, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; September 1, 1903, to April 25, 
1909, superintendent, Duluth, Minn.; 
April 25, 1909, to April 25, 1912, gen- 
eral superintendent, eastern district, 
with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn.; 
April 25, 1912, to December, 1921, as- 
sistant general manager, lines west of 
Paradise, Mont. In December, 1921, 
Mr. Blanchard was appointed general 
manager of the lines west of Paradise, 
which position he held at the time of 
his recent retirement. 


Arthur V. Brown, who has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the North- 
ern Pacific Ry., lines west of Paradise, 
Mont., was born June 5, 1866, at Hanni- 
bal, Mo., and entered railway service 
in June, 1884, as clerk and stenographer 
in the joint freight station of the Mis- 
souri Kansas & Texas Ry., Wabash R. 
R. In May, 1886, he was appointed 
stenographer and fuel clerk in the 
superintendent’s office of the Missouri 
Kansas & Texas Ry.; August, 1887, 
stenographer in the general superin- 
tendent’s office, Missouri Pacific Ry.; 
January, 1888, clerk and storekeeper, 
St. Louis Iron Mountain & Southern 
Ry.; April, 1889, clerk in the offices 
of the trainmaster, roadmaster and 


A. V. Brown. 


general superintendent, Chicago Bur- 
lington & Quincy. R. R.; January, 1891, 
chief clerk in the office of the gen- 
eral superintendent, also secretary and 
treasurer of the Keokuk Union Depot 
Co.; June, 1892, secretary to the gen- 
eral superintendent; April, 1897, chief 
clerk to the general manager; January, 
1903, assistant superintendent; August, 
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1904, superintendent of terminals; De- 
cember, 1905, superintendent. On 
April 6, 1908, Mr. Brown was appointed 
general manager of the Missouri & 
North Arkansas R. R., and, on Novem- 
ber 9, 1909, he was appointed superin- 
tendent of the Northern Pacific Ry; 
May, 1914, general superintendent, cen- 
tral district with headquarters at Liv- 
ingston, Mont.; November, 1920, gen- 
eral superintendent, western district, 
with headquarters at Tacoma, Wash. 
Mr. Brown had been acting as general 
manager for the past few months, while 
Mr. Blanchard was serving with the 
train service board of adjustment of 
the western region, receiving the per- 
manent appointment as of August 1. 


Ernest Thwaites, who has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of the 
third district of the New York Cen- 
tral R. R., with headquarters at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, entered the service of the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern R. 
R., now New York Central, in May, 
1888, and has been in the service of 
those companies continuously since, 
occupying various positions until June, 
1907, "when he was appointed ‘local 
freight agent at Cleveland, Ohio. In 


EK. Thwaites. 


November, 1910, Mr. Thwaites was 
promoted to assistant superintendent, 
Michigan division, with headquarters 
at Toledo, Chio, and was appointed 
superintendent of the same division in 
December, 1912. On November 1, 1917, 
he was promoted to superintendent of 
the Cleveland division, with headquar- 
ters at Cleveland, Ohio, which position 
he held until his recent promotion. 


‘Trattic: 


J. G. Carlisle has been appointed gen- 
eral freight agent of the Missouri Pa- 
cific R. R., with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo.. effective September 1. Mr. 
Carlisle is general manager of the 
Georgia Peach Growers Exchange and 
was formerly assistant general freight 
agent of the Central of Georgia Ry. 


The Texas & Pacific Ry. has made the 
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following traffic department changes: 
G. C. Whitney has been appointed for- 
eign freight agent, with headquarters 
at New Orleans, La., succeeding J. D. 
Webb, deceased, and B. M. Flippin has 
been appointed general eastern agent, 
with headquarters at 280 Broadway, 
New York city, succeeding G. C. Whit- 
ney, promoted. 

J. J. McManus, who has been ap- 
pointed freight claim agent of the 
Northern Pacific Ry., with headquarters 
at St. Paul, Minn., entered railway 
service on Otcober 15, 1901, as clerk 
and assistant checker in the local agent’s 
office of the Northern Pacific Ry., at 
St. Paul, Minn. From July, 1903, to 
March, 1905, Mr. McManus was out 
of railway service. On the latter date, 


J. J. McManus. 


he returned to the Northern Pacific 
as investigator and special agent in the 
office ot the freight claim agent at 
St. Paul. In February, 1908, he was 
appointed chief clerk to the freight 
claim agent, with the same headquar- 
ters, and in July, 1912, was appointed 
assistant freight claim agent. Mr. Mc- 
Manus was transferred to Seattle ar 
assistant freight claim agent on May l, 
1914, which position he held at the 
time of his recent appointment. 


The Spokane Portland & Seattle Ry. 
announces the following traffic depart- 
ment changes: W. D. Skinner, traffic 
manager, has resigned, and the office 
of traffic manager has been abolished. 
R. W. Pickard has been appointed gen- 
eral freight agent and R. H. Crozier has 
been appointed general passenger 
agent; J. M. Ballingall has been ap- 
pointed assistant to general freight 
agent; J. C. Moore has been appointed 
general agent; H. C. Shields and R. E. 
Meats have been appointed contracting 
freight agents, all with headquarters 
at Portland, Ore., and J. H. Brady has 
been appointed traveling freight agent, 
with headquarters at Salem, Ore. 
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William Biggerstaff has been ap- 
pointed commercial agent of the Erie 
R. R., with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, ak 

C. F. Kuehl has been appointed gen- 
eral freight and passenger agent of 
the Manistee & Northwestern R. R,, 
with headquarters at Manistee, Mich. 


The Western Maryland R. R. has 
made the following changes in its traf- 
fic department: Robert A. Olsen has 
been appointed New. England freight 
agent, with headquarters at the newly 
opened New England agency at Bos- 
ton, Mass., and R. A. Wogan has been 
appointed traveling freight agent, with 
the same headquarters. I. C. Kuhns 
has been appointed traveling freight 
agent, with headquarters at Kansas 
City, Mo., and P. E. Field has been 
appointed traveling freight agent at 
Chicago, 1) SOR Bay sandwhk ere 
Miner have been appointed traveling 
freight representatives, with headquar- 
ters at St, Louis: sMo; 


A. E. Buchanan, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant general passenger 
agent of the Pennsylvania R. R., with 
headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., was 
born in that city on September 30, 1871, 
and educated in the Philadelphia man- 
ual training school. He entered rail- 
way service as a stenographer in the 
passenger department of the Pennsyl- 


vania R. Ro anseMarch = 1890.5 Aiter 
serving in various capacities in the 
passenger traffic department, Mr. 


Buchanan was placed in charge of the 
tourist bureau and later promoted to 
chief clerk to the general passenger 


A. KE. Buchanan, 


agent. In 1907, he was appointed chief 
clerk of the passenger department and 
on October 1, 1908, was appointed di- 
vision ticket agent of the eastern Penn- 
sylvania division. At the time of the 
reorganization of the passenger depart- 
ment on March 1, 1913, Mr. Buchanan 
was appointed division passenger agent 
at Harrisburg, Pa. On October 1, 1917, 
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he was appointed division passenger 


agent at Baltimore, Md, and on No- 


vember 1, 1920, he was transferred to 
Philadelphia, Pa., which position he — 


held at the time of his recent promo- — 
is 


tion. 


Irving N. Doe has been appointed 
general agent of the Boston & Maine 
R. R., in charge of the newly opened 
traffic agency at Cleveland, Ohio. 


Purchases and Stores. 


Elmo Edwards has been appointed 
purchasing agent and general store-— 
keeper for the Spokane Portland & 
Seattle Ry., with headquarters at Port-_ 
land, Ore., succeeding Paul McKay, re- 
signed. 


Obituary. 


Frank B. Carvell, chairman of the 
board of railway commissioners for 
Canada, died suddenly on August 9, 
Mr. Carvell was born at Bloomfield, N. 
B., on August 14, 1862, and graduated 
from Boston university law school in 
1890. He studied law with L. P. 
Fisher at Woodstock, N. B. From 
1899, to 1900, he was a member of the 
New Brunswick legislature for Carleton 
and, in 1904, he was elected to the 
house of commons for Carleton, being 
re-elected in 1908, and 1911. He was 
appointed minister of public works of 
the union government in October, 1917, 
and was elected for Victoria and Carle-— 


ton, N. B., at the general elections in — 


December, 1917. He resigned as min- 
ister of public works on August 1, 
1919. From August 2, 1919, to the time 
of his death, he was chairman of the 
board of railway 
Canada. 


George W. Smith, district passenger 
agent of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Ry., with headquarters at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., died in that city recently. : 

C. M. Owen, general agent of the 
Erie R. R., with headquarters at Mem- — 
phis, Tenn., died in that city on Aug- 
ust 9. 


Position Wanted.—Chief Clerk to 
Master Mechanic trunk line railway, 
age 33, 12 years experience mechanical — 


department desires connection with 
Railway Supply Company. Address 


Box 176 Railway Review, 537 South 


Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


2 


Editorial Index.—The index to the 
contents of Vol. 74 of Railway Review, 
which includes issues of the six months 


from January to June, 1924, is ready — 
for distribution and will be furnished © 
Communi- — 


to subscribers on request. 
cations should be addressed to Railway 
Review, 537 South Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 


Education—Write the Railway Edu-— 
cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Free — 
Special Bulletin. It tells how to in-— 


crease. your knowledge of. practical — 


railroad work and fit yourself for pro-— 
motion. 


cs 


commissioners for — 
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Shop 


Equipment Grouping and Characteristic Planning Methods Introduced 
in South Louisville Shop of the L. & N. R. R. Effect Steady Production 


The following is a brief study of equipment and ac- 
tivities in the blacksmith shop of the. South Louisville shops 
of the Lowisville & Nasltville R. R. The location of mach- 
ines and their grouping, the assignment of the work to the 
many groups or units, and the attention paid the direct 
worker and his task are some of the characteristic methods 

disclosed. These are phases valuable to any planning engi- 
| meaner. 


_ The South Louisville shops of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville R. R. are not new; but from the standpoint of size 
and completeness of detail they have for years ranked 
among the best in the country. Much could be written 
about the work that has been carried on in these shops. 
We propose, however, in the following article, to limit 
ourselves to a discussion of the operation of the black- 
smith shop, and a study of its equipment and activities ; 
and only such mention of other units of the shops will be 
made as will help to illustrate the many features developed 
in this particular shop. 

As an integral part of the shops as a whole, the black- 
smith shop will be considered as a separate, individual 
unit, serving other units of which we mention, machine 
shop, boiler shop, coach shop, freight car shop, freight car 
repair shop and all outside system_points. Its location in 
| relation to these shop units must therefore be considered. 
_ Another important factor is the handling of the raw mate- 
rial to the shop and the distribution of the finished prod- 
‘ucts from the blacksmith shop to the other shop units. 
Facilities for leading products for outside system points 
is another factor, just as essential, and should not be 
_ forgotten. 

The shops occupy a long, fish-shaped plot of ground 


| 
| 


extending north and south, and divided almost exactly in 
the center by a transfer table running east and west. 1 
general the steel-working departments are located to the 
north of this transfer table and the wood-working toward 
the south. The plan under which the shops were laid out 
proposes that raw material, either wood or steel, shall 
enter at either end and proceed through the various steps 
of manufacture toward the center, where the finished 
locomotives and cars will be turned ottt upon the trans- 
fer table. 

Thus we find at the extreme north end, the foundries. 
Then follow the wheel and axle shop, truck shop and pipe 
shop. These buildings extend north and south and are 
followed by the blacksmith shop with its long dimensions 
east and west. It practically adjoins the large locomotive 
shop building containing the erecting shop, machine shop 
and boiler shop. The east ends.and ‘sides of the buildings 
mentioned are on the same line and abut the runway of a 
yard crane which has a capacity of 10 tons and a span of 
40 ft. It extends from the transfer table northward, a 
distance of 1000 ft., bringing it to a point near the north 
end cf the foundry building. Below this crane 1s the raw 
and semi-finished material for the various shops opposite. 

Similarly te the south of the transfer table. The dry 
kiln is followed by the lumber storage building and the 
planing mill. The north end of the latter adjoins the 
transfer table. West of the planing mill and paralleling 
the transfer table is the building containing the coach shop 
and the paint shop. The freight car repair shop, it will 
be noted, parallels the east side of the yard crane runway 
and is not served by the transfer table. The yards for the 
freight car repairs are to the north and south of this shop, 
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Interior View of 


the tracks from either of these yards extending through 
the repair shop. To the east of the planing mill is the 
shop for constructing new freight cars. This shop is 
served by the transfer table. 

The shop area immediately north of the blacksmith 
shop and west of the whee! and axle shops and truck and 
pipe shops, is used for storing of material and tools used 
in this shop. West of the shop is the spring yard and 
spring paint arrangement. These features will be de- 
scribed separately. 

It will be well to mention that the shops were planned 
and laid out for building as well as repairing rolling stock 


equipment. The capacity of the shops was calculated to 
take care of a building program of approximately 20 to 


25 coal cars per day, 30 to 35 new coaches per year and 
one locomotive per week. In addition to this new equip- 
ment the necessary car repairs, 40 to 45 heavy locomotive 
repairs per month, together with the work for the main- 
tenance of way department were included. It will be 
understood, therefore, that the blacksmith shop was origi- 
nally planned to furnish forgings not only for running re- 
pair work but for new equipment and for all cutside sys- 
tem points as well. 


BLACKSMITH SHoF BUILDING 
The blacksmith shop building is 150 ft. 9 in. by 402 ft 


14 in. outside dimensions. It is divided into three longi- 
tudinal bays by the rews of steel supporting columns, the 
center bay being 70 ft. wide and two stories in height, and 
a side bay on either side about 40 ft. wide and one story 
high. The center bay is spanned by a 10-ton crane running 
the full length of the building. 


The general features of construction of this building are 


shown in the cross sections herewith. The center bay is 
covered by a gable roof supported by a simple decign of 
steel trusses, the bottom chords of which are over 35 ft. 
above the floor and 10 ft. in height at the center. There is 
a high monitor about 30 ft. wide in the center, extending 
nearly the full length of the building. The two side bays 
have a roof sloping outward and supported by a steel 
truss, as can be seen in the cross section. The space be- 
tween this roof and the eaves of the gable roof as well 
as the sides and ends of the monitor are solid steel and 
glass. All sash are arranged to swing open and operated 
by chain from the floor. The windows which form a 
large proportion of the side and end walls are also moy- 
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able. The vertical columns which support the crane run- 

way and the gable root are tied together in pairs by hori- 
zontal and diagonal tie rods, which. aid in stiffening the 
whole structure, a feature which needs close attention in _ 
a building where hecvy steam lammers are working. It 
will also” be noted that the rucf trusses have diagonal 
braces at their end connections. There are two fan rooms 
and a wash room located in foinechon with this building, 
as shown in the floor plan. 


MANAGEMENT, EQuIPMENT AND MEN 
The great number of varied articles fabricated in a shop 
of this kind naturally demands, besides adaptable machine 
equipment, a practical and efficient management. It is 
interesting to note the thought and attention given to 


planning and preparation, to the smallest detail of work in 
the blacksmith shop. 


Two things must Le considered in any shop—the equip- 
ment and the men. In discussing the various machines 
used, special attention will be called to the arrangement 
and the grouping whereby the handling of the material i in 
its course of manufacture is facilitated. In shops with 
direct and constant repetition work the minimum time 
operation becomes the principal aim, and consequently an 
ideal arrangement of machine equipment is easily ascer- 
tained. In. a railroad shop, however, where the work 
varies from a single little repair part to a great number 
of parts in a construction program—in fact repetition 
work—the problem becomes more difficult to solve. 

While time operations are one of the principal aims, 
there are other factors of equal importance. The varieties 
of forgings which a railroad shop is called upon to manu- 
facture in small quantities, sometimes one or two pieces 
of a kind, especially for equipment repairs, natura!ly tend 
to lower production. Rush orders for emergency repairs 
are not unusual. The irregularity of the orders is another. 
unfavorable factor. These are but a few of the many 
phases with which the railroad blacksmith shop has to 
contend. Besides the principal aim of minimum time 
operations, therefore, is that of steady production. And 
this can only be obtained through experience, and a great 
deal of thought and consideration given to planning. The 
system developed in this shop is “the result of years of 
study, and it functions remarkably well. It is based om 
better grouping of machines and equipment, introduction 
of material handling devices and the necessary attention 
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General Plan of the South Louisville Shops, Showing the Location of the Blacksmith Shop in Relation to Other Shop Units. 


| paid the direct worker and his task. 


} 


vidual workingman and his work. 
‘main task of the shop. 


In studying, planning or scheduling it is perfectly 
natural that attention must be concentrated on the indi- 
After all, his is the 
Assignment of the worker to the 
proper job or jobclass is one of the more important phases 


which has been practiced, and apparently with great re- 


su'ts. To transfer workingmen within a shop intelligently 


so that their ability can be utilized to the best advantage, 
not only for the company but also for themselves, requires 
besides a complete knowledge of the job and the worker, 
forethought, judgment, initiative and leadership. Wages, 
transfers and promotions based on accurate information 
derived from a personal study over a period of time, 
naturally give less chance for dissatisfied workingmen in 
an organization. 


} 
| 
| 
} 
} 


The Runway of the 10-Ton Capacity Yard Crane at the East End of the Blacksmith Shop and Extending Northward 1000 Ft. to the Foundry 
Building. 
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General Plan Showing the Arrangement of Machine Equipment in the Blacksmith Shop of the South Louisville Shops of the Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
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The workmen employed in the blacksmith 
shop are frequently selected from the best 
man-material in the laboring gangs. This -is 
especially true for machine operators on ma- 
chines such as bulldozers, forging machines, 
upsetting machines, boring mills, punches, bolt 
and nut machines. These men are given the 
opportunity to become machine operators, 
They are taught to understand the machines 
in general, and after they have succeeded in 
mastering their work and the setting up of 
dies and tools and can give the required day’s 
production, they are advanced to mechanic’s: 
pay, the minimum rate paid the blacksmith. — 

No condition is more harmful in a shop 
organization than that which results in the 
work being made a deadening routine. It is 
necessary therefore to create in the minds of 
the workmen that which will put spirit, ambi- 
tion and initiative into their work and the de- 
sire to be in line of promotion. It is a diffi- 
cult task, but one which, however, has been 
masterly solved here by the present blacksmith 
shop management. 

DISTRIBUTION OF WoRK IN GENERAL ~ 

In describing the equipment in general, and 
particularly with respect to the grouping of 
the machines and the distribution of the work,. 
reference is made to the accompanying illus- 


tration. The shop is divided into four in- 
dividual sections, as follows: } 
Section I—Locomotive blacksmith work in 
general. . Z 


Section IIl—Freight and passenger car 
work. Tool work. Bradley hammer and 
drop forgings. The spring shop is a sep- 
arate unit in this section. 

Section Il]—Freight car repair work. 
Heavy forgings. Case hardening. Scale 
work. Punches and shears. ; 

‘Section IV—Manufacturing of holts, rivets, 
staybolts, nuts, handholds and_ similar 
small machine forgings. : 

Each one of these sections, it will be found, 

is subdivided into units for particular class of 
work. Tools such as tongs, hammers and 
other anvil tools are kept in special racks im 
these units. Large tools such as dies and 
formers are stored in racks placed outside of 
the blacksmith shop but in the nearest vicinity 
of the section in which they are used. * 
One thing the visitor notices immediately 
upon entering the blacksmith shop is the clean- 
liness and the orderliness. Wide avenues are 
always maintained open, which allow quick 
hand'ing of raw material and finished prod- 
ucts. Material is kept in specially constructed 
racks or bins and brought to and from the 
various units by means of the overhead crane. 
Placing of material in the material avenues 
is not allowed and is strictly enforced. Plenty — 
of space is thus allotted each workingman, 
features which are determinative for increased 
production. The accompanying illustrations 
clearly show the arrangement and orderliness 
maintained at all times. ; 


STEAM HAMMER ForGINGS IN SECTION I — 


To illustrate the activities and the grouping 
of the various machines in section I, reference — 
“4 


Pakers 
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is made to the accompanying floor plan and photographs 
“reproduced herewith. Considering heavy locomotive ham- 
mer forgings first, the equipment consists of one 6,000-Ib., 

one 4,500-lb. and one 2,700-Ib. steam hammer located at 
the west end of the shop. 


North 
= a eed Bey pe bee al. 7 
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Section | Section IV 


Spring 


Section Ill 


South 


The Blacksmith Shop is Divided into Sections with Respect to os 


Grouping of Machines and Distribution of Work. 


. The first named hammer is served by two coal fur- 
naces and two jib cranes. The furnaces: are located at 
the. extreme west end of the shop. They are equipped 
with one boiler each, placed overhead. The waste heat 
from the furnaces furnishes the heat for these boilers. 
Two furnaces have been installed to permit uninterrupted 
service in case of re-lining or breakdown. 
‘All heavy hammer work is performed 
here; locomotive frame work forged 
from slabs, main and side rods made 
from steel billets, driving axles, crank 
pins, guides, equalizers, to mention only 
a few of the great variety of heavy forg- 
ings. These parts are ‘finished for de- 
livery directly to the machine shop for 
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sists of: one hammersmith, 
heater and one helper for each for ge, the operator servy- 
ing both crews. New front units of locomotive frames 
are also forged, which require a full crew, consisting of: 
one hammersmith, one operator, one heater and three 
helpers for each forge, with the exception of the hammer 
operator, who serves both crews. 

The 2700-lb. steam hammer is used exclusivel 
motive frame work. New frames are forged, and straight- 
ening and repairing of old frames performed. This 
hammer is servedsby two forges, one oil furnace and two 
jib cranes equipped with 16, 000-b. capacity hoists. In 
addition to the jib cranes direct crane service is obtained 
from the 10-ton traveling crane, previously mentioned. 
The forges are placed one on each side of the hammer, 
and the oil furnace across the center aisle in section IT. 

When a welding job is undertaken the frame is heated 
in the forges and the V-shaped welding filler in the oil 
furnace. When the heats are ready to be withdrawn for 
welding the filler is taken from the oil furnace by the 
overhead crane and placed in position in the frame, and 
the welding performed under the hammer. 

Special attention is called to the location of this hammer 
in relation tu other equipment. It permits the handlinz 
of the longest frames without interfering with other work. 


one hammer operator, one 


vy for loco- 
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final: machine work. Locomotive frame are 
work constituting part of a locomotive 
frame, is delivered to the 2,700-lb. ham- 
mer, where the frames are welded and 
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made. The work is performed by seven 
men as follows; one hammersmith, one 
hammer operator, one heater and four 
' helpers. 

The work performed under the 4500- Ib. steam hammer 
consists mostly of lighter locomotive frame work, mud 
rings, locomotive truck frames, heavy guide yoke repairs 
and a great number of heavy locomotive repair parts, The 


hammer is gerd: by two jib cranes with 12,000-lb. 
two forges. 


capacity hoists, and The regular crew con- 


Interior of Wash Room Located in Connection with the Blacksmith . 


Shop. 


1» small gantry crane equipped with a suitable hoist. 
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Cross-Section of the Blacksmith Shop, Scuth Louisville Shops of the Louisville & Nashville 


Rk. R, 


A full crew is always maintained at this hammer and con- 
sists of : one hammersmith, one heater and three helpers 
for each forge, together with one hammer operator serv- 
ing both crews. 


The three steam hammers with their equipment de- 
scribed above can be regarded as one battery or unit. 
With the exception of old locomotive frames all material 
is delivered on trucks on a narrow gauge track entering 
the shop from the north opposite the 6000- Ib. hammer. 
Raw material is stored immediately north of the black- 
smith shop at this point. The handling of the heavy 
material in the material yard 1s facilitated by the use of a 
This 
applies also to the various large dies stored at the north 
end of the material yard. Locomotive frames, delivered 
to the blacksmith shop for straightening or repairs, are 
handled by the traveling crane from the east entrance of 
the shop. 

Raw material is<unloaded directly from the railroad 
cars in the material yard. A delivery track runs parallel 
with the storage. Only material used in connection with 
work on these. large hammers is stored here, and due to 
the fact that the unloading takes place in the yard all un- 
necessary handling of material is eliminated. Various 
large tools required for this work are stored in specially 
constructed racks outside the building, as shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. 

In section I, three additional steam hammers are used 
for forging locomotive parts. Of the many parts forged 
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Raw Material and Dies for the Large Steam Hammers, Stored Immediately North of the Blacksmith Shop. 


The Handling of this Heavy 


Material is Facilitated by the Use of a Gantry Crane and Shop Trucks on Narrow Gauge Track. 


on the 2500-lb. steam hammer the following are men- 
tioned: repairs and straightening of main and _ parallel 
rods, truck frames, firebox mud rings and similar parts 
requiring crane service during the work. 

The hammer is served by four forges and four jib 
cranes. The forges are placed on 20-ft. centers, whereby 
a considerable open floor area is obtained. At this ham- 
mer the followirig men are stationed: one hammersmith, 
one heater and one helper for each forge. One hammer 
operator is in charge of the hammer. 

The 2000-ib. steam hammer, as shown in the shop plan, 
is placed in a similar manner in relation to its forges. It 
is operated by the same number of men and served by 
four forges and four jib cranes. The work detailed to 
this hammer consists mostly of spring equalizers, tail bars, 
driver brake beams, reverse shafts, smokebox braces, loco- 
motive frame braces, the heavier parts of coach truck 
equalizers, truck transom bars. In addition to the above 
mentioned details heavier forged parts used by the main- 
tenance of way department are also made here. 


Steam Hammers Located in Section I at the West End of Shop. 
4500 Lbs.; No. 3, 2700 Lbs, Capacity, 


No. 1, 6000 Lbs.; No. 2, 


The remaining 1500-lb. steam hammer in section ! is 
used for drawing down material of large size for the 
preparation of smaller forgings. It is served by a large 
forge and a blacksmith forge and two jib cranes. Large 
size material, such as axles, is thus worked. into small 
forgings. The following men are stationed here: one 
hammersmith, one hammer operator, one heater and one 
helper ; and at the adjacent blacksmith forge: one black- 
smith, one helper and one heater. All material which has 
been brought down to proper size under the hammer is 
forged and finished at this forge. 

Equipment thus far described constitutes the power ~ 
hammer equipment in section I. Necessary raw material 
as well as dies and formers for these hammers are stored 
on the ground north of the shop and in specially con- 
structed tool racks. Materiai for the last three named 
hammers is delivered by means of the 10-ton traveling 
crane. It is brought in to the shop on trucks on a 2-ft. 
gauge shop track leading from the material yard. A 
standard gauge track extends also into the shop, as shown 
on the general plan, so that cars can be 
unloaded in the shop if necessary. This 
is sometimes done in construction work, 
as will be shown later. Repair parts 
.from the erecting shop are brought to 
the east end of the shop by means of the 
transfer table and the yard crane. [rom 
here they are distributed to the proper 
places in the shop by the overhead travel- 
ing crane. 


MISCELLANEOUS FoRGINGS IN SECTION I 


Before a description is furnished of 
the remaining equipment and the dis- 
tribution of the work in section I, the 
reader’s attention is called to the placing 
of the various forges and anvils in this 
as well as in the other sections. With 
few exceptions the forges are of the 
double type placed at an angle of 45 de- 
grees. The anvils are set at right an- 
gles to the forges. Face plates are con- 
veniently located between the anvils and 
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in line with same. The layout provides 
considerable space for the workmen, and 
due to the fact that the forges have been 
placed at a distance from the walls of 
the shop building, inside material avenues 
have been obtained which facilitate ex- 
tensively the handling of material and 
tools. 

To illustrate the distribution of the 
work reference is made to the accom- 
panying floor plan. Lorges No. 9, 15, 
20 and 22 have crane service. With the 
exception of those serving the steam 
hammers and those previously mentioned, 
all other forges are without crane and 
hammer service. One blacksmith with 
one helper is stationed at each forge. 


Forge No. 5 is reserved for work such 
as repairs of valve yokes, valve stems, 
reach rods, welding stems to yokes and 
other light motion work. There is an oil furnace installed 
at the wall opposite the forge which is used in connection 
with welding work. Small forgings used for ash pans, 
grates and grate shaker bar work are made exclusively 
at forges Nos. 7 and 11. 

Forges Nos. 9, 13 and 15, of which forge No. 13 is 
without crane service, handle the forging of light driver 
brake work and similar parts. Repair work of shop ma- 
chinery for all departments is detailed to forge No. 17. 

Forged parts such as light motion work, reverse levers, 
throttle levers, cylinder cock and sandbox work are made 
at forges Nos. 10 and 23. Forges Nos. 16 and 18 are 
reserved for miscellaneous locomotive forgings. 

Spring rigging work and pertaining parts are made at 
forges Nos. 24, 26, 28 and 30. Forges Nos. 20 and 22 
are reserved for repair work. Repairs of frogs and 
switches, guard rails and similar parts for the maintenance 
of way department are usually made here. 

(To Be Continued) 


Tests of Impure Water for Mixing 
Concrete 


At the convention of the American Concrete Institute 
held in 1923, Professor Duff A. Abrams presented 
paper on a series of tests made at the Structural Materials 
Research Laboratory, Lewis Institute, Chicago, HL, 
determine the effect of :mpure waters used for mixing 
concrete. [wo series of investigations covering a total 
of 68 different waters were made, and the following sum- 
mary and conclusions, which, together with the paper 
will be published in full in the copyrighted proceedings, 
Vol. 20, 1924, American Concrete Institute, Detroit, 
Mich., are used by permission. 

In collecting the samples, 52 came from various parts 
of the country, 14 from the Chicago district, one was 
synthetic sea water, and one was distilled water. One of 
the samples from Chicago was taken from “Bubbly 
creek,” the south branch of the Chicago river, probably 
the most highly polluted stream in the world, as it carries 
the wastes from the stock yards district, and the odor is 
extremely offensive. 

About 6,000 strength tests at ages running from three 
days to 2% years were made. The portland cement con- 
sisted of a mixture of equal parts of five brands pur- 
chased in Chicago. The aggregates consisted of sand and 
pebbles from Elgin, Ill. To secure uniform results the 
aggregates were separated into sizes O-No. 4, No. 4-3 in., 
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View Showing Equipment in Section I. 
and the Anvils at Kight Angles to the Forges. 


The Forges Are Placed at an Angle of 45 Degrees 


3g in.-34 in., 34 in.-1%4 in., and recombined to seive an- 
alyses which are shown ina table accompanying the paper. 

In each series the average strength of concrete made 
from fresh water was used as a basis for studying the 
values from impure waters. ‘The percentages secured in 
this way are referred to as the strength ratios of the con- 
crete mixed with the impure water. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Strength tests of portland cement concrete were made 
at ages of 3 days to 24% years using mixing waters of a 
wide range of types, many of which were thought to be 
unsuitable for use in concrete. Sixty-eight samples of 
water were tested in two different investigations; 52 
samples were collected from different sections of the 
country ; 14 were from the Chicago district. Among the 
waters tested were sea and alkali waters, bog waters, mine 
and mineral waters, waters containing sewage and indus- 
trial wastes, and solutions of common salt. Tests of fresh 
waters (including distilled) were made for purposes of 
comparison. About 6000 tests are included in this report. 

Series 137: 50 samples of water were used in 1:4 
concrete of relative consistency 1.10 and tested after 
curing under the following conditions: / 


(a) Moist room tested at ages of 3 days to 21/3 yr., 
(b) Moist room 28 days, then in air of laboratory, tested 
at 3:mo. to 21/3 yr. 
Series 138: 18 samples, including sewage and trade 
wastes, from the Chicago district were used in concrete 


cured in moist room as follows: 

Cae OnE el -Sranidepglac THe tires: 
sistency 1.02, tested at 28 days. 

(b) 1-4 concrete mix, relative consistency 2.90, 1.00, 1.10, 
1.25, and 1.50, tested at 28 days. 

(c) 1-4 concrete mix; relative consistency 1.00, tested at 
3-7, and 28 days-1a mo., 1 and 2-]73 ve 

(d) 1-3 standard sand mortar, tension tests of briquets .- 
and compression tests of 2 in. by 4 in. cylinders at 
ages given in (c). 


relative con- 


Concrete and mortar tests were made in accordance 
with standard methods. In general, 5 to 10 concrete 
specimens, and 5 mortar specimens were made in a set 
on ditferent days. Time of setting and soundness of 
cement were made with each sample of mixing water. 

The principal conclusions from these tests are: 

(1) In spite of the wide variation in the origin and 
type of the waters used, and contrary to accepted opinion, 
most of the samples gave good results in concrete. This 
result seems to be due to the fact that the quantity of 
injurious impurities present is quite small. The follow- 
ing samples gave concrete strength below the strength 
ratio of 85 per cent, which was considered the lower limit 
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tor acceptable mixing waters: acid waters, lime soak 
from tannery, refuse from paint factory, mineral water 
from Colorado, and waters containing over 5 per cent 
of common salt. 

(2) ‘Lhe quality of a mixing water is best measured 
by the ratio of its 28-day concrete or mortar strength to 
that of similar mixes with fresh water. While the lowest 
permissible strength ratio is a matter of judgment, waters 
giving strength ratios which in general tall below 85 per 
cent should be considered unsatisfactory ; if only isolated 
tests are made, 80 per cent should be the limiting value. 
The time-of-setting test appears to be an unsafe guide as 
to the suitability of a water for mixing concrete. 

(3) Neither odor or color are any indication of quality 
of water for mixing concrete. Waters which were most 
unpromising in appearance, gave good results. It imay 
safely be said, however, that any natural water which 1s 
suitable for drinking can be used without question for 
mixing concrete. 

(4) Distilled water gave concrete strengths essentially 
the same as other fresh waters. 

(5) Log waters which were thought to be unsuitable 
for mixing concrete generally contained only small quanti- 
ties of foreign materials and gave good results. The 
strength ratios for the individual samples were seldom 
below 90 per cent. 

(6) Sulphate waters produced little or no ill effects 
until an SO, concentration of about 1 per cent was 
reached. For a concentration of 0.5 per cent the average 
reduction in strength was about 4 per cent; a concentra- 
tion of 1 per cent was required to produce a reduction 
in strength of more than 10 per cent. 

(7) Concrete mixed with sea water (about 3.5 per 
cent salts, mostly sodium chloride) cured in the moist 
room gave higher strengths than fresh water concrete at 
ages of 3.and 7 days; at 28 days and over, the strength 
ratios for sea water ranged from 80 to 88 per cent. Ate 
cured concrete mixed with sea water was lower in 
strength than similar fresh water concrete at 3 mo., 
but showed a recovery in strength at later ages and gave 
strengths equal to that obtained with fresh water. (In 
spite of the satisfactory strength results, it seems unwise 
to use sea water in reinforced concrete construction, par- 
ticularly in the tropics on account of danger of corrosion 
of reinforcement. ) 


(8) Synthetic sea water gave concrete and mortar 
strengths similar to natural sea water. 

(9) Concrete mixed with water from the Great Salt 
Lake (about 20 per cent sodium chloride) gave strength 
ratios from 65 to 77 per cent at ages of 28 days and over. 
This. water is not satisfactory for mixing concreie, un- 
less allowance is made for about 30 per cent reduction in 
the assumed strength. 

(10) Water from Devil’s.Lake, North Dakota; COlTS 
per cent sodium sulphate and 0.15 per cent sodium chlo- 
ride) gave norinal concrete strengths and show ed no ill 
effects. 

(11) Water from Medicine Lake, South Dakota 35 
per cent solution of sulphates, largely magnesium; SO, 
concentration 2.8 per cent) gave strengths similar to that 
obtained with sea water. The lower strength ratio was 
84 per cent. 

(12) Waters from eae and small streams in sulphate 
districts gave satisfactory strength at ages up to 24% years. 
The lowest strength ratios were about 90 per cent. 

- (13) Concrete made with solutions of common salt and 


cured until test in a moist room showed a slight increase . 


in strength at 3 days for solutions of 10 per cent and less. 
Solutions of low concentration (1 and 2 per cent) also 
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showed a slight increase in strength at 7 days; after 7 
days, however, all concentrations gave material reductions 
in strength. Strength ratios as low as 60 per cent were 
found for a 20 per cent solution at early ages and for 
10 per cent and 15 per cent solutions at the later ages. 

Concrete made with salt solutions and cured. in the 
moist room for 28 days then in air, gave results at 3 mo. 
almost identical with that obtained for moist room curing. 
For this curing condition, the addition of salt reduced the 
strength at 1 yr. about 12 per cent; at 24% yr. there was 
no reduction in strength. The apparently conflicting re-_ 
sults for moist room and air curing have not been ex-— 
plained. 

(14) The use of common salt for the purpose of lower- 
ing the freezing point uf the mixing water during cold 
weather should not be permitted; 5 per cent of salt lowers 
the freezing point of water about 6 degrees F., but re- 
duces the strength of concrete about 30 per cent. 


(15) Mine and mineral waters gave good results in 
concrete, with the exception of a carbonated mineral water 
from Colorado which gave strength ratios as low as 80 - 
per cent. Pumpage waters from coal and gypsum mines 
also gave good results in concrete. 


(16) Water containing sanitary sewage gave essential- 
ly the same concrete strength as fresh water. Water irom 
the Illinois river, which carries sewage from Chicago, 
gave strength ratios at 28 days and 3 mo. of 83 per cent 
and 85 per cent for moist room curing; for air curing 
strength ratios ranging from 92 per cent to 102 per cent. 

(17) Waters containing refuse from oil refineries gave — 
erratic strengths. These samples generally gave strengths 
near normal, but in some cases material reductions in 
strength were found. Setting time of cement with one 
water sample was, initial 10 hr., final 42 hr. 

(18) “Bubbly creek’”” water, which is highly polluted 
with wastes from the Chicago stock yards and gave oit 
an offensive odor, showed strength ratios of about 100 — 
per cent for all ages; mixes and consistencies. 3 

(19) Tannery wastes generally gave reductions in con- — 
crete strength; the lowest strength ratios were about 80 — 
per cent (lime soak water). 

(20) Brewery and soap works wastes gave concrete 
strengths essentially the same as that of fresh water. 


(21) Waste from a gas plant and a corn products fac- — 
tory gave good results; the’strength ratio ranged from 90 — 
per cent to 100 per cent. 


(22) Paint factory waste water gave strength ratios 
ranging from 80 per cent to 90 per cent. : 

(23) A spent plating bath containing sulphuric acid, — 
after dilution to 10 per cent and 20 per cent of its original 
concentration, gave strength ratios as low as 85 per cent | 
for the 10 per cent solution and 74 per cent for the 20_ 
per cent solution. For different consistencies both solu- 
tions gave about the same strength ratios which ranged 
from 88 per cent to 106 per cent. Lower strength ratios 
were obtained with the rich concretes than with the lean. 


(24) The strength of concrete mixed with all samples — 
of impure waters showed normal increase at 28 days with 
additional quantities of cement. The impure waters gave — 
about the same strength ratios regard’ess of the mix used 
in the concrete tests. For the usual range in mixtures 
(1-5 to 1-4) the strength increased about 1 per cent fom 
each 1 per cent additional cement. 
(25) There was a marked reduction in strength of con- 
crete with increase in quantity of mixing water both for ~ 
fresh and impure waters. Increasing the quantity of mix- 
ing water 1 per cent reduced the strength of concrete 
about the same amount as if the quantity ‘of cement were 


reduced 1 per cent. A comparatively slight increase in 
_ quantity of mixing water produced a greater reduction in 
concrete strength than that caused by the use of the most 
polluted mixing water that is ordinarily encountered. 
_ These tests show the importance of the water ratio 
strength relation in concrete which has been pointed out 
in numerous other reports from this laboratory. 


_ (26) The effect of impure waters was in general inde- 
pendent of the consistency of the concrete. Acid waters 
from a spent plating bath gave somewhat higher strength 
. ratios in the wetter concretes. 


’ (27) The strength of concrete cured in a damp condi- 
tion at normal temperatures increased with age for both 
Beresh and impure waters. The strength was approxi- 

-mately proportional to the logarithm of the age at test. 


(28) The effect of impure mixing waters on the tensile 
and compressive strength of 1-3 standard sand mortar at 
"ages of 3 days to 214 yrs. was generally similar to that 
Fon the compressive strength of concrete. In the mortar 
tests a few waters gave somewhat higher strength ratios 
and one water gave a somewhat lower strength ratio than 
was obtained in concrete. 


(29) The percentage of water required for normal con- 
“sistency of cement when mixed with the impure waters 
was, with few exceptions, about the same as for fresh 
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waters. Water from Great Salt Lake, solutions of 5 per 
cent to 20 per cent of common salt, refuse from an oil 
refinery, Medicine Lake water, and acid water from a 
spent plating bath, iequired somewhat higher percentages 
for normal consistency than fresh water. 

(30) The time of setting of portland cement nixed 
with the impure waters was about the same as from fresh 
waters, however, there were some notable exceptions. In 
most instances the samples giving low concrete strength 
ratios were slow setting. On the whole the tests show 
that time of setting is not a satisfactory test for suit- 
ability of a water for mixing concrete. 


(31) None of the impure waters caused nnconndness 
of the portland cement when subjected to the standard 
vest over boiling water. 


(32) Most specifications for water for mixing concrete 


are so worded that they would, if strictly enforced, ex- 


clude nearly all but rain water and distilled water ; these 
tests have shown that almost any impurity may be present 
without necessarily producing ill effects. The important 
point is not whether impurities are present, but do the 
impurities occur in injurious quantities ? 


(33) The effect of sugar and similar compounds were 
not studied; earlier tests have shown that these com- 
pounds are most detrimental and must be avoided. 


Jackson Street Subway, Camden Terminal 


This Isolated Structure, Part of a Large Project, was 
. Built With Simple but Efficient Construction Plant 


The structure which is described has no unusual features, 
but is an interesting example, both in design and construc- 
tion, of the simple and effective manner in which engineers 
overcome what appear to be serious obstacles. Because of 
the rather unstable foundation and the desire to keep the 
depth of the slab at a minimum I-beams were used instead 
of the usual reinforced concrete construction. This was 
an isolated structure, but a part of a large project, and the 
construction methods and equipment were very simple and 
at the same time effective and efficient. 


In the Railway Review of May 17, 1924, mention was 

: “made of the Jackson street bridge in connection with the 
new Camden terminal of the Philadelphia & Reading Ry. 
_ There are no new or especially unique features in the 
design or construction of this bridge although there are 
several matters of interest. As stated in the article above 
referred to most of the grading in cormection with this 


Camden Terminal, 


Philadelphia & Reading 
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project was done with marine equipment. In the im- 
mediate vicinity of the bridge however, it was found more 
economical to finish out the embankment with locomotive 
ashes after it had been roughly outlined with the dredged 
material by means of a locomotive crane and clamshell. 


THE FOUNDATION 


The ground upon which this structure was built was 
very soft, as it was a marsh which was overflowed except 
at low tide, and therefore no bearing power could be 
assigned to the soil. The result was that the entire weight 
of the structure rests on piles driven into a strata of sand 
and gravel which lays at a depth of approximately 16 ft. 
below the ground level. At the point where the struc- 
ture is located a small creek flows toward the river. This 


stream has for years been the outlet for a certain amount 
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of sewage, and the surface stratum consisted of about 
nine feet of muck and decayed sewage. Between this 
and the gravel is a stratum of silt which, while reasonably 
firm, did not have sufficient bearing powei 1) warrant 
any reliance being placed in it. or this reason batter 
piles were driven to take the thrust from the embankment, 
as indicated by the drawing which is reproduced. In 
all 849 piles ranging from 22 ft. to 30 ft. in length were 
driven. The reason for this variation in length is that 
all piles were driven to refusal. 


In driving the foundation piles cribbing was used at the 
southerly end of the work to support the driver. As 


the driving progressed toward the creek the cribbing did 
not furnish sufficient support, and it became necessary 
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to drive falsework piles to support the driver while put-— 
ting down the foundation piles for the north abutment 
and culvert. 

It will be noted the footings for the center pier, the 
sidewalk pier and the south abutment are higher than 
those for the sidewalk pier and north abutment as well 
as for the culvert. This is due to the fact that the depth 
of muck-and decayed sewage is not as great at these 
footings as at those nearer the channel of the creck. 


Because of the unstable character of the soil and to 
avoid the possibility of movement due to thrust con- 
crete struts, slightly reinforced, were introduced between _ 
the abutments and sidewalk piers. The bottom of the 
struts is flush with the bottom of the footings, and the 
top is brought up to an elevation 30 in. 
below the top of the foundation. 


THE CULVERT 


The small creek already spoken of laid 
just outside the street line, and it was 
found desirable to construct an entirely 
independent structure to take care of the 
flow, which is materially affected by tide 
action. In order not to change the loca- 
tion of the channel the culvert was placed 
as near to the north abutment of the 
subway as was convenient from a con- 
struction point of view, and the north 
wing walls of the subway were extended 
to serve as headwalls for the culvert. 
The elevation of high tide is substantially 
at the elevation of the underside of the 
roof of the culvert. 

In constructing the culvert the foot- 
ings and floor were cast integrally. After 
a sufficient time had elapsed for harden- 
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ing the side walls and roof slab were 


cast in one operation. It will be noted 


that recesses or notches were left in the 
foundation for the side walls to’ resist 
any tendency toward sliding, and that 
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roof slab, through the side walls into 
the foundation. 

During the construction of the subway 
and culvert a temporary channel was used 
to divert the water in the creek around 
the work so it could be carried out with- 
out interference either from the normal 
flow or the tide. 


THE PIERS AND SLAB 


The piers are supported on a continu- 
ous footing the full length of the pier. 
The pier columns are rectangular in sec- 
tion and reinforced with vertical rods. 
and hoops. These columns were built 
full section up to a point 6 in. below the 
springing line of the arches. Above this 
elevation the section was reduced to 1 ft. 
8 in. by 1 ft. 8 in. up to the elevation of 
the base of the Bethlehem I-beams which 
run longitudinally of the piers to support 
the bridge slabs. After these beams were 
in place and the arch forms constructed 
the balance of the concrete was placed 
at the same time as that of the arches. 

The slabs are made up of Bethlehem 
I-beams encased in concrete. For the 
sidewalk spans 10-in. beams weighing 
23.5 Ibs. per foot were used, and for the 
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Details of Pier and Slab, Jackson Street Subway, Camden Terminal, 


roadway spans 18-in. beams weighing 48.5 Ibs. he clear 
span at the roadways is 20 ft. and at the sidewalk 8 ft., 
and the vertical clearance is 13 ft. 


CONSTRUCTION PLANT 


The concrete in the footings and abutments of the 
subway is of 1:3:6 mix. That of the piers and slab of 
the subway and all of the concrete in the culvert is of 
1:2:4 mix. 

The aggregates were obtained loca!ly and were stored 
on the ground as received. A 34 cu. yd. batch mixer 
was set up in a convenient location and was charged from 
the stock piles by means of wheelbarrows. For all the 
subway footings concrete buggies were used to transport 
the concrete to the forms. 


For the piers and abutments of the subway up to the 
elevation of the bottom of the trans\erse I-beams a novel 
method of transporting the concrete was devised. Run- 
ways from the mixer to forms would have been to short 
and steep to permit the use of concrete buggies. An 
auto truck with a crane was secured and was used to 
handle a drop bottom bucket between the mixer and the 
forms. This was found to be a Eee and efficient 
method of handling. 

After the slab and arch forms were in place this sys- 
tem could not be used, and a stiff leg derrick was set up 
at the northeast corner of the structure. For all points 
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within the effective radius of the boom the concrete was 
handled direct to the forms. For those parts of the 
structure which could not be reaclied by the derrick a 
hopper was set up and the concrete was first placed in 
this by the derrick and then run from the hopper to 
the concrete buggies which carried it to the forms. All 
the concrete in the culvert was deposited by means ot 
the derrick. The floor slabs and arches were constructed 
in one continuous operation as were the sidewalls and 
roof of the culvert. 

The construction of the subway was a part of the Cam- 
den terminal project and was done under the general 
direction of Mr. S. T. Wagner chief engineer. The 
structure was designed by P. S. Baker, engineer of bridges 
and buildings. Fred Jaspersen, assistant chief engineer, 
was in general charge of the work and J. L. Cozzens, 
assistant engineer, was in charge of the field operations. 


Freight Claim Prevention Committee 
Suggests Campaign on Defective 
Hand Brakes 


A recent circular sent out by the American Railway 
Association’s committee on freight claim prevention, cites 
a report by a member of one individual road general com- 
mittee, embodying a suggestion which is self-explana- 
tory, as follows: 

“Our investigation of accidents in yards causing dam- 
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age to cars and contents developed that considerable 
trouble was due to defective hand brakes on cars, ratchet 
wheels loose, brake chains balling up, brake levers not 
properly adjusted, etc. 

“With these facts before us we have campaigned 
vigorously with car men on the question-of getting more 
careful inspection of hand brakes, of making repairs 
promptly on arrival of cars in train yard so that yard- 
men have good braking power to avoid excessive speed 
at time of impact, particularly in gravity yards. This has 
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resulted in a marked decrease in damages account of 
severe impacts in yards, and that there is no noticeable 
amount of shock to cars in trains between terminals has 
been demonstrated by use of impact recorders. 

“Our success has suggested the idea that it might be 
of advantage to inaugurate a country-wide campaign on 
the subject of giving closer attention to hand brakes on 
cars, carrying on this campaign for a week, or, if desir- 
able, for a month, and the thought is passed to you for 
such consideration as your committee may care to give it.” 


High-Speed and Carbon 


Tool Steels 


Tool Standards of the Santa Fe are Maintained by Instructions 


in Regard to the Proper Methods for Various Classes of Work 


To insure uniformity in the treatment of high-speed and 
carbon tool steels, the Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
embodies in its tool folio, which is distributed to all shop 
foremen, complete instructions for work of this character. 
These instructions cover all of the various brands of high- 
speed and carbon tool steel in use by them, and the Rail- 
way Review believes they should prove extremely helpful in 
the maintaining of tool standards. The publication of these 
complete instructions, as below, is due to the courtesy of Mr. 
John Purcell, assistant to the vice-president, A. 1. & S. F. 
Ry, 

REX AsvAND eX AA” 


Classes of work: Lathes, planers, boring mills, shap- 
ing machines, ete. 

Rex “A” will do all that is required where machines 
are belt driven. Rex ‘AA,’ where machines are driven 
by motor or what is known as “high power” motor driven 
machines, and also for car wheel boring cutters used in 
car wheels boring mills. Rex “AA” for taps, reamers, 
milling cutters, etc., twist and straight drills, and milling 
threading dies, inserted reamers, blades, etc. 

Treatment: Lathe and planer tools, etc. 

Fire: lor these tools a good fire is one made of hard 
foundry coke broken in small pieces in an ordinary black- 
smith forge, with a few bricks laid over the top to form 
a hollow fire. 

Forging: Heat slowly and uniformly to a yellow heat 
or to a point where the steel is plastic and moves freely 
under the hammer. Give plenty of time in heating to 
insure heating through thoroughly. Do not hammer the 
steel after it cools below a bright red. Avoid as much 
as possible, heating the body of tool, so as to retain the 
natural toughness in the neck of the tool. 

Hardening: Heat the point of the tool to an extreme 
white. Heat to about 2300 degrees Fahr., until the flux 
runs, 
of melting point. Care should be taken to confine the 
heat as near the point of the tool as possible so as to give 
the neck of the tool toughness to withstand heavy cutting 
strains. 

Cooling: Cool in dry air blast, or still dry atmosphere. 
At shops and roundhouses where there is no compressed 
air, good results can be had by cooling in oil. The high 
heat and quick cooling produce the best results from 
Rex, A’ andiRex * AA” 

Grinding: ‘This is a very important matter. If wet 
wheel is used care should be taken not to press too hard 
against the stone: this is to avoid blueing the steel, caus- 
ing surface cracks to appear. When tool is redressed 


This heat should be the highest heat possible short’ 


cracks will open up. An open grade dry emery wheel, 
we find, gives best results for grinding high speed steel. 

_ Treatment for milling cutters, taps and aes in- 
serted cutter blades, etc. Heat ’slowly to 1450 degrees 
Vahr., then bring up quickly to 2200 degrees I*ahr., and 
quench in oil until cold, then draw to straw color and 
dip in oil. 


PEERLEsS “A”’ 


Classes of Work: Forging dies of all kinds for hot 
work on bolt heading and forging machines. : 

Treatment: Pre-heat slowly in oil or hard coke furnace 
to a bright red, or about 1800 degrees I'ahr. Then place 
the die in a high heat furnace and bring the heat up to — 
2200 degrees Fahr., 
the die in a dry place out in the atmosphere until cold. 
It is then ready for service. 


CrESCENT CARBON Toot STEEL—OrDINARY 


Classes of Work: Bridgemen’s lining bars, pinch bars, 
crow bars, and dolly bars. Sledges, quarry tools, mining 
drills, axes, pick points, tamping picks, tamping bars, — 
spike mauls, etc. 

Treatment: Forging: Ata cherry red, being careful 
not to heat quickly, but slowly and uniformly to about 
1600 degrees Fahr. Use little blast when forged, allow 
same to “cool off. 

Tc temper: Heat to a dark red, or about 1250 degrees 
Fahr. This heat to run back to cutting edge one inch. 
Dip in cold water and draw to a blue. This method will” 
give good results with this grade of steel. 

Spike mauls: Spike mauls may be heated hotter than 
chisel steel. Cut away whatever_is necessary to get a. 
good face and re-dress to proper length, after which the 
faces should be ground. Heat slowly “for tempering to an 
orange, and draw the temper to a straw color. Care 
should be used to dip only 1% in. in water. 

Claw Bars: lor tempering, heat slowly to a dark red 
and draw down until an old file will just about take hold. 
Care should be taken that the points of the claw bar are 
not tempered too hard. 

Tamping Picks: Re-draw from the eye out to proper 
length, and temper as hard as they will stand on the tamp- 
ing end. In tempering, the diamond end should be drawn 
to the first blue. 


CrescENT Toot STEEL—M TEMPER 
Classes of Work: | 
Blacksmith tools, flatters and fullers, etc., 


hot and cold 
chisels. 


or a white greasy heat, then place 
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degrees Fahr. 


Treatment : 


Heat slowly to a cherry red, about 1600 

When forged, allow these tools to cool off 
to relieve the forging strains, then re-heat to a cherry red 
slowly, then place over night in lime, until cold, Flatters 
and fullers treated in this manner will give good results. 

In re-dressing the heads of flatters and fullers, they 
should cut off all the burrs on the heads of the tools 
before re-dressing, being careful not to hammer the burrs 
down; cut or trim them off with hot chisels to avoid the 
heads of the tools from spauling off when put in service 
again. 


Forging: 


CRESCENT Extra Too. STEEL 


Classes of Work: Machinists’ hand chisels, air ham- 
mer chisels, beading and caulking tools. Boilermakers’ 
backing-out punches, carmen’s chisels, and forging chisels 
and cold chisels. 

Treatment: Forging: At a cherry red slowly and 
uniformly, using light blast, avoid quick heating. 

To temper: ‘This steel will temper at a very low heat, 
a very dull cherry red or about 1450 degrees Fahr., dip 
in water and draw to a dark blue. 

Special tempering of air hammer beading tools: Heat 
the tools all over to a cherry red, then temper and draw 
to a blue. “By this method we get a good tough tool, and 
une that will withstand abuse. 

Grinding: In grinding all chisels great care should 
be taken not to hold the tool tight against the emery 


wheel; if so, you will heat the chisel and draw the temper. 


On emery wheels where chisels are ground they should 
have a copious flow of water, so as to keep them cool 
when grinding. 


CRESCENT SPECIAL TooL STEEL—GRADE E 


Classes of Work: For taps, reamers, dies, milling cut- 
ters (when not made from high speed steel), woodwork- 
ing tools, shear blades, crosshead and rod reamers, air 
hammers, pistons, trimming and cutting dies and stamp- 
ing dies. 

Treatment : 

Forging: Heat slowly to a cherry red. 

must not be heated quickly ; use little blast. 


To temper: Heat to a dark cherry red, dip in water 
with chill taken out. For taps and reamers, draw to a 
straw, about 475 degrees Fahr. For shear blades draw 
to a blue, 560 degrees Fahr. Wood-working tools, same 
as taps and reamers. This steel takes a temper at a very 
low heat; the lower you can temper this steel the better 
results you will get. 


This steel 
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Classes of Work: Rivet sets and staybolt sets, flue ex- 
pander pins, flue rollers and flue mandrels. 


Treatment : 

Forging: Heat slowly to a cherry red. 

To temper: Heat to dark cherry ea all over, dip in 
cold water until cold then draw to a blue in hollow bush- 
ing or large nuts, then dip in oil until cold. 


TEMPER 


: = re: " s al 
SPECIAL ALLOY SCALE Pivor AND Knire Epcr STEEL 


Forging: Heat to 1750 to 1900 degrees Fahr., and do 
not allow the temperature of the material to get below 
1400 degrees Fahr. while forging. Also do not permit 
the material to soak in the fire at high temperature, as it 
will cause oxidizing. 

Treating: Heat to 1540 to 1555 degrees Fahr., and 
quench in oil and then draw to about 425 degrees Fahr. 
The oil tank should be placed within a large tank of cold 
water, and the water should be permitted to circulate by 
having an opening at the, top of the cold water and one 
at the bottom, thereby permitting the water to flow in 
and out o: the tank while tempering. 

In ordering steel, kindly state for what purpose it is 
to be used, and if annealed stock is wanted. 


Concrete Bumping Blocks on Station 
Tracks, Camden Terminal, Present 
Pleasing Appearance 


In the description of the Camden terminal of the Phil- 
adelphia & Reading Ry., which appeared in the Raiuzway 
Review, of May ee 1924, mention was made of the con- 
erete bumping blocks at the end of the tracks in the train 
shed. These blocks are somewhat unusual in their de- 
sign, and it may be of interest to our readers to know 
just how they were designed and constructed. 

In the article above referred to the character of the 
filling material was described. It was not desired to set 
the blocks on pile foundations as it was believed the fill 
was capable of sustaining the weight without. settlement. 


During the early part of the dredging operations the 
waste sluice was some considerable distance from this part 
of the work, but later a sluice was located but a short dis- 
tance away, with the result that a material amount of the 
clay washed into the sand and gravel. For this reason it 
was found the footings would need to go deeper than at 
first anticipated. In order to avoid placing useless con- 
ciete, as would be the case if the full section were carried 
to the full depth, a transverse wall on a footing 30 inches 
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wide was constructed under the block 
both front and back, and carried up to 
the elevation of the bottom of the foot- 


ing as originally contemplated. The 
footing course of the wall was rein- 


forced, and dowels were carried from 
the wall to the base of the block. 

@ Resting on these walls is the base, 
5 ft. OY% in. in depth and 10 ft. 3% in. 
in plan. Just below the top of the base 
the track rails are embedded. The re- 
inforcing of the block continues down 
through the base without change. Be- 
cause of the span between the support- 
ing walls horizontal rods, not shown on 
the plan, were introduced into the base. 
It will be noted that cast iron corner 
guards are set, and anchored as shown 
in the detail, at the entrance to the plat- 
forms, to prevent damage to the cor- 
ners by baggage and express trucks. Each 
of these blocks contains 47 cu. yds. of 
concrete. 

Above the base is the bumping block 
proper. This consists of a solid rein- 
forced block of concrete as shown in the 
illustration. On the track face to take 
up and cushion the impact of the mov- 
ing train is a timber buffer. Next to 
the concrete and running the full width 
of the block is a piece of 12-in. x 16-in. 
yellow pine. In front of this, and 
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separated from it by blocks and separa- 
tors, made up of three coiled car springs 
each, to cushion the impact are two 
pieces of yellow pine, each 4 in. x 12 in. 
On the outside timber is a collision plate 
of steel, 12 in x ¥Y% in. by 4 ft. 0 in. The 
whole assembly of the buffer is held 
together by seven l-inch bolts, two of 
which pass through pipe sleeves to the 
recesses on either side of the block. 
After the first block was constructed it was thought 
the appearance would be improved if the corners were 
chamfered, and this was done on all the remaining blocks. 
The design is pleasing and the bumpers give an air of 
solidity which should command considerable respect from 
the switching crews. 


“ 


Michigan Farmers Realize Their 
Dependence on the Railroads 


A proposition has been put forward by the Detroit 
United Railway (electric) to establish a system of auto- 
mobile freight trucks on the highways in certain parts of 
the “thumb” district of Michigan. In reference to the 
proposition, the board of directors of the Marlette Far- 
mers’ Co-operative Elevator Co., at a meeting at Marlette, 
Mich., July 26, adopted resolutions as quoted below. The 
‘esolutions, which we take from the Pere Marquete Serv- 
ice, indicates a particu'arly enlightened frame of mind 
toward this phase of the transportation problem: 

“Whereas, The Detroit United Railway Co. is about 
to establish a trucking system throughout the Thumb dis- 
trict, to be operated in competition with the steam rail- 
roads already existing and operating in said district, and 

“Whereas, Owing to the reduction in the volume of 
freight and passenger business, due to the operation of 
the motor truck and motor bus which have already caused 
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the suspension of certain trains, it is working a hardship 
on sections not on truck lines, and 
“Whereas, It is believed that if the motor trucking is 
encouraged by the patronage of the people of the afore- 
said district, more trains will be taken off, and 
“Whereas, Since the more staple crops of this section 
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are dependent upon the steam railroads for transportation - 
and in a like manner must we depend upon them for our 


coal supply, and 

‘Whereas, There are certain months of the year when 
it is impossible to run the motor truck, then freight com- 
monly hauled by them must be handled by the steam roads 
or left undelivered, and 

“Whereas, The greater portion of the expense of build- 
ing the improved highways has been borne by the real 
estate, which is already paying more than its just share 
of the tax, it is felt that with the additional expense of 


maintenance caused |} y common carriers of freight over ~ 
public roadbeds for profit is unjust to the community, 


the taxpayer and the competing railroads ; 

“Now, Therefore, Be it reso!ved that in the opinion 
and judgment of the executive board of the Marlette 
Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Co., the principle, the 


practice and the method of trucking companies, acting as— 


common carriers of freight and passengers over improved 
roadbeds constructed at public expense, is unjust to the 
steam railroads, which do maintain and furnish their own 
roadbed. 


“Tf the trucking system is encouraged for short hauls, - 


‘ 


. 


1 9 
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communities will be deprived of not only the local service 
of the railroad but of communication with the outside 
world—for, after all, the range of activity of the motor 
truck and motor bus to be economically profiable is neces- 
* sarily limited. | 

“The inroads upon the traffic of the railroads which 
the motor truck and motor bus: have made, are conditions 
that are working against the continuation of service on all 
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railroad lines of the Thumb district. 

“Therefore, We believe for the protection of our rail- 
roads, our villages and the pursuit of general farming, 
that the establishing of the common carrier trucking sys- 
tem should be discouraged and that we, as farmers, should 
bring this matter and its problems to the attention of the 
business men of our villages and cities for due considera- 
tion. 


Commission Defines Its Authority Over Motor Trucks 


Report of the Interstate Commerce Commission Discusses 
Jurisdiction Over the Various Classes of Highway Transportation 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has returned a 
report upon its investigation, “into and concerning the 


_ legality of tariffs purporting to embrace or cover motor 


truck or wagon transfer service in connection with trans- 
portation by rail or water.” This investigation was in- 
stituted upon the commission’s own motion on April 9, 
1923, into and concerning the legality of schedules con- 
tained in tariffs. as suggested above, and the order 
further named certain schedules contained in tariffs 
covering particular situations of the character described 
in the portion of the order stating the general scope of 
the investigation. 

Hearings were held at New York, N. Y., and Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Representatives of respondents appeared and 
testified, and witnesses of various trucking and shipping 
interests, also testified. No one appeared in opposition 
to a continuance of the present rates or td question the 
lawfulness of the tariffs publishing them. Following 
the submission of briefs, oral argument was had. 

The commission in its present report refrains from 
entering an order at this time, and confines its admoni- 
tion to the following language: “Appropriate action 
should be taken by all respondents to determine whether 
their tariffs comply with the conclusions herein reached, 
and to correct any situations which may not be in accord 
therewith. A reasonable time will be allowed for the 


cancellation of schedules which are not in accordance with 


our conclusions.” 

The commission makes the entire question at issue turn 
upon to what extent its jurisdiction extends. Proceeding 
to discuss this subject, the report classifies motor truck 
service according to the various practices prevailing at 
present. “This inquiry,” the commission states, “is con- 
cerned with use of truck and wagon transfer by the 
carriers. li appears from the record that this service 1s 
generally of three kinds; first, in connection with terminal 
services within terminal districts; second, in connection 
with transfer in transit between rail carriers at an interme- 
diate point ; and third, in. connection with hauls extending 
beyond terminal districts commonly designated as line 
hauls.” 


Motor TRucKS IN TERMINAL DISTRICTS 


The commission then continues by describing services 
which come under the category first mentioned, one of 
these being the trucking arrangements prevailing in the St. 
Louis terminal district, which were defined and found 
lawful in the St. Louis Terminal Case, 34 I. C. C., 453. A 
more recent instance is that of the Erie Railroad in New 
York city, where service to and from three inland stations 
is maintained by an arrangement with a trucking company. 
The report also mentions the trucking arrangement of the 
Cincinnati Lawrenceburg & Aurora Electric Street R. R., 
in Cincinnati, and an arrangement by which the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation makes delivery under some 


circumstances, to private docks in Chicago and Milwaukee 
by means of lighters or motor trucks. The commission 
summarizes this situation by saying: 

“Besides the various arrangements in effect at St. Louis 
and the other points mentioned, respondents frequently 
use trucks owned or hired by them to assist in the handling 
of freight at other terminals. No separate charges are 
published to cover this service, which is merely an econom- 
ical operating arrangement employed as a substitute for 
switching under some conditions.” 

The report continues as follows, with reference to the 
use of trucks under the second species of service mentioned 
above, in connection with transfer in transit between rail 
carriers at an intermediate point: 

“It is a common practice for carriers to provide in their 
tariffs for the absorption on joint-line traffic of dravage 
or transfer charges at points where the tracks of the par- 
ticular carriers do not connect, and sometimes at points 
where there is a connection. This use of motor trucks is to 
supplement interchange switching and as a substitute for 
trap cars for interstation movement. The employment of 
trucks is often found more economical and efficient than 
the switching of cars and is usually confined to operations 
within switching limits. The service is generally perform- 
ed under contract by a transfer company. The name of 
the company does not usually appear in the tariff. These 
interchange trucking charges are frequently published in 
transfer and drayage tariffs, to which the tariffs contain- 
ing the rail rates make reference. The absorption of such 
charges is sometimes on carload tariff but more frequently 
on less-than-carload shipments, and the question of which 
of the connecting lines will absorb the charges depends up- 
on the circumstances.” 


Motor Trucks.IN LINE HAULS 


The character of the third class of truck service, where- 
in trucks are used for hauls extending beyond terminal dis- 
tricts, is demonstrated, the commission states, by the situa+ 
tion at New Haven, Conn. This is the only instance of its 
kind particularly described in the record. The Starin- 
New Haven Line is a water carrier operating between 
New Haven and New York, where it connects with the 
Clyde Steamship Co. and the Mallory Steamship Co., also 
water lines. The Clyde line publishes in tariffs regular- 
ly on file joint water-and-rail rates from New Haven and 
New York to interior points in southern territory, in con- 
nection with southern rail carriers serving south Atlantic 
and Gulf ports. These tariffs are concurred in by the 
Starin-New Haven Line and the southern rail carriers. 
The Starin-New Haven competes with the New York 
New Haven & Hartford R. R., and with the New England 
Steamship Co.. which is controlled by the New Haven. 
There is also some competition with independent motor- 
truck companies. 

From interior New England points the New Haven has 
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its own established routes, either all rail or in connection 
with the New England Steamship Co., and it refuses to 
join with the Starin-New Haven in the publication of 
joint rates from interior points to New York or to south- 
ern territory. Being thus shut out from securing traffic 
from important inland shipping points, the Starin-New 
Haven, after first securing the consent of its connections, 
entered into an agreement with two private concerns to 
operate a motor-truck service from Meriden, New Britain, 
Wallingford, and Waterbury, Conn., all of which points 
are served by the New Haven, to its docks at New Haven. 
These hauls range from 14 to 28 miles. By this extension 
of service it has published through rates from these points 
to destinations in southern territory equal in amount to 
those maintained from New Haven by the Starin-New 
Haven and from the same originating points in connection 
with the lines of the New Haven and the New England 
Steamship Co. 

At this point the commission says: “In discussing the 
legality of the tariffs under investigation, the extent of our 
jurisdiction over the different kinds of service by motor- 
truck or wagon transfer hereinbefore described should 
first be determined.’ It then quotes certain sections of 
the statutes, and summarizes as follows: 

“It is to be noted that the application of the provisions 
of the act is limited to certain classes of common carriers 
expressly named and specified, none of which include 
motor trucks. We have consistently found that motor- 
truck or wagon transfer companies are not common car- 
ries subject to the provisions of the act. Parmalee case, 
Wee Gs EC 

“Although the language employed in connection with the 
term transportation would be broad enough, if standing 
alone, to include every form of motor-truck or drayage 
service, its meaning must be determined, as previously 
stated, by referring to the preceding definition of common 
carrier by ‘railroad.’ This means among other things 
‘terminal facilities of every kind used or necessary in the 
transportation of the persons or property designated here- 
in.’ Construed in this manner the provisions of the act, 
and consequently our jurisdiction, are applicable to service 
by motor-truck or drayage transfer only when they can be 
regarded as terminal facilities. This construction would 
place under our jurisdiction the first two classes of truck 
service, namely, when used in connection with terminal 
services such as the St. Louis, New York, and other cited 
instances, or in connection with transfer in transit between 
carriers subject to the act at an intermediate point. It 
would exclude from our jurisdiction the third class of 
truck service which extends beyond such terminal districts 
and becomes what is commonly designated as a line haul 
and in effect acts as an extension of the lines of the rail 
or water carriers. 

“While motor-truck or wagon transfer companies are 
not common carriers subject to the act, truck or wagon 
transfer service performed in connection with terminal 
services of a common carrier subject to the act, or with 
transfer of freight in transit at an intermediate point by 
such common carriers, are subject to our jurisdiction. 
Such service is a part of a transportation service by a 
carrier over which we have jurisdiction. The term termi- 
nal service may also include accessorial services in the na- 
ture of the collection and delivery of freight commonly 
referred to as store-door delivery. There is nothing in the 
act to prevent the establishment of such service or the pub- 
lication of charges in connection therewith by carriers sub- 
ject to the act. See Washington, D. C., Store Door Deli- 
very, 2/7 I. C. C. 347; Merchants & Mirs. Asso. v. B. & O., 
30 I. C. C. 388. We have no jurisdiction over the line- 
haul rates of motor-truck companies operated as an ex- 
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tension of the lines of rail or water carriers. In many 
cases it is difficult to distinguish between a line-haul ser- 


vice and a terminal service, and we have always decided 


each case upon its merits in that respect. 


“Charges to the public for truck service under our juris-— 


diction must be published in tariffs the same as charges 
for any other service graiited by the carrier as part of its 
transportation service, and if such drayage or transfer 
charge is absorbed the tariff must show the conditions and 
amount of the charges absorbed. Contracts under which 
respondents employ truck or drayage companies to per- 
form transportation services for them should also be filed 
with us to prevent any suggestion of unjust discrimina- 
tion. The question of whether the employment by a com- 
mon carrier of one concern as its exclusive agent to per- 
form all such terminal services may result in unjust dis- 
crimination under the act against other trucking com- 
panies is a question outside the issue of this proceeding. 


“There is still another class of motor-truck service ~ 


which has developed since the hearing and which was not 
referred to in the record. Certain carriers are handling 
short-haul package freight between points on their lines 
via motor truck instead of via local-freight trains. The 
arrangement, it is said, is a step toward relieving railroad 
facilities sc as to expedite the handling of long-distance 
heavy freight for which railroad equipment and facilities 
are better adapted then motor vehicles. 
posed in the rates and it is simply an alternative method 


of hauling traffic between points already served by the 


carrier. As this situation was not before us on this record 
we express no opinion at this time as to our jurisdiction 
over such service and the manner in which the rates there- 
for are published.” 


Pennsylvania Railroad’s Diesel Elec- 
tric Tug 


It was noted recently in these columns that the Penn-~ 


sylvania Railroad has put into service in New York har- 


bor, a tug of which the propelling power is supplied by — 


a combination of Diesel oil engine and electric motors. 


The tug, No. 16, is operating in the Pennsylvania’s har- — 


bor terminal service, with Jersey City as a base; and the 
distinction is claimed for it that it is the first Diesel elec- 
tric tug ever built. 

In operation the tug is said to be notable for quietness, 


smoothness of operation, maneuvering and ability to de- — 


velop full towing power. The maneuvering ability is par- 
ticularly noticeable with the certainty of control, quick- 


ness of response and ease that tug No. 16 takes up a. 
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slack line when picking up a tow, and when pushing ~ 


barges into a slip, approaching or leaving a car float, 
, The propelling — 
machinery is so quiet and even running that the pilot 
must look at the instruments to see if the engines are 1n — 


dock, or passing through congested traffic. 


operation. 


bd) 


The accompanying illustrations show a number of 


views of the interior equipment of the vessel. 
plicity and compactness of the installation is suggested 
by the amount of free and open space between the Diesel 
generating sets, propelling motor, and pumps in the en- 
gine room and around the switchboard, motor-generator 
set and batteries. 

The propulsion machinery of the tug consists of two 
Winton full Diesel, six-cylinder, four-cycle engines with 


The sini- — 


ae 
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a 13%-in. bore by 18-in. stroke, each driving a Westing-— 


house 235-kw., 250-volt, direct-current shunt wound and 


separately exicted generator and a 25-kw., 250-volt, com- 


pound wound exciter at 260 revolutions per minute. 
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A 


‘tions a minute at full towing speed. 


-b.h.p. and is automatically governed to 


without 


struction as the propulsion motor, except 
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These Diesel generating sets supply 
power for the double unit 500-volt, 
Westinghouse, propulsion motor driving 
the single scfew propeller at 125 revolu- 

Each Winton engine develops 375 
maintain a constant speed of 260 revolu- 
tions a minute and operate only in one 
direction. The governing is very close 
and permits extreme load _ variations 
difficulty. The engines are 
started by compressed air stored in two 
banks of bottles located at the forward 
end of the engine room. One bank is 
kept in reserve for emergency supply. 
The bottles are replenished with com- 
pressed air as required, by air compres- 
sors located on the forward end of the 
main engines, 

The propelling motor, which was de- 
signed to give full power output over 
the wide speed range required in tow- 
ing and running light is an open, shunt 
wound, separately excited double unit 
machine developing 575 h.p. at 500 volts, 
and is directly connected by a short shaft 
to the single screw propeller. 

The main generators rated at 235 k.w., 
250 volt, run in one direction at a con- 
stant speed of 260 revolutions a minute. 
These are shunt wound, separately ex- 
cited and are of the same type and con- 


single unit. The 25-k.w., 250-volt, 260- 
r.p.m. exciters are compound wound and 
are the regular Westinghouse marine 
generators. _ 

The starting of the Diesel engines is 
comparatively easy as they are started 
under no load, since the propelling me- 
chanism is disconnected at the switch- 
board. After one engine is started with 
compressed air, the second may be 
started electrically by using its generator 
as a motor, the power and excitation be- 
ing supplied from the unit in operation, 
by merely closing a switch. 

The control system, operated from the 
pilot house, is one in which the speed 
and direction of rotation of. the sepa- 
rately excited propelling motor is regu- 
lated by the voltage supplied to its 
armatures by the generators, which in 
turn is adjusted by means of a simple 
reversing rheostat connected in the separately excited 
fields of the generators, the rheostat being operated from 
the levers on the control pedestals in the pilot house. The 
engine generator sets always operate in one direction at 
constant speed regardless of propeller maneuvers. 

The operating flexibility of the Diesel electric drive, 
such as starting the engines without turning over the pro- 
peller; using only one main generating set for reduced 
power; operating with only one armature of the propel- 
ling motor and starting the engines electrically, have all 
been provided for in the switchboard on this installation. 


test. 


the foreground, 


looking aft. 


A tract of 57,000 acres, comprising most of the old 
Fort Keogh military reservation at Miles City, Mont., has 
been transferred to the United States department of ag- 
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New York Diesel-Electric 


Harbor, 


16, Operating in 
Propelled. 


(1) Westinghouse 74%-h.p. 250-volt steering motor, and left, Westinghouse motor genera- 
tor for charging the batteries for the ship’s lights, 
(3) Ward-Leonard system of pilot house control—center, steering wheel for electric 
steering mechanism and two controllers for controlling the speed and power both ahead 
and astern, both control handles move in unison: 
R. No. 16’ is 105 feet long, has a 24-ft. beam and a draft of twelve feet. 
235-k.w. 250-volt direct current, separately excited generator and 25-k-w. 
are driven at 260 r.p.m. by a Winton full Diesel engine. 
four cycle engine with 1314-in. bore by 18-in. strolke driving a Westinghouse generator. 
(7) Westinghouse 575-s.h.p. 
and two Winton 
235-k.w. 250-volt direct current generator and 25-k.w. exciter, 
(9) Main switchboard looking forward. 


(2) Tug, in a full speed maneuvering 


compass and meter. panel. (4) “P. R. 
(5) Westinghouse 

250-volt exciter 
(6) Winton full Diesel six cylinder 


500-volt, direct current double armature propelling motor, in 
375-b.h.p. Diesel engines each driving a Westinghouse 
(8) The main switchboard 


riculture by congress, and is being transformed into an 
experiment station for the study of range. livestock and 
forage crops. Experiments at the station will be con- 
ducted jointly by the United States department of agri- 
culture and the Montana agricultural experiment station, 
the former being responsible for the management and 
operation of the station. Livestock interests have been 
seekine for years for an opportunity to study some of the 
difficulties of western stockmen on a scale large enough 
to make the results reliable. The new station is well 
suited to the purpose. It has irrigated land for growing 
forage, and typical western grazing lands. It has an 
annual average rainfall of but 14 inches, and its winters 
are severe. The two railroads and the Yellowstone Trail 
which cross it will make it easily accessible to visitors. 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to Say the Thing That Ought to Be Said 


“And every one that was in distress, and every one that 
was in debt, and every one that was discontented, gathered 
themselves unto him; and he became a captain over them; 
and there were with him about four hundred men.—I Sam- 
ea NOSTUESZ. 


We dislike to discuss the economics of agriculture, 
for there is so much amateur advice upon the subject 
that one distrusts any conclusions that may be offered. 
However, the price of corn has advanced, and if the 
farmer is to have corn to sell, which is doubtful in some 
sections, he will profit thereby. A good price for corn 
means a good price for certain livestock products related 
thereto. Therefore, with present conditions the whole 
range of agricultural depression is pretty well a thing 
of the past. Indirectly the railroad situation is distinctly 
improved. The adjustment of the European reparations 
problem, in the opinion of all leaders in commercial 
affairs, will be a decided stimulant in this country. 
Things are all set for moving ahead this coming fall. 


While there is a substantial basis for a confidence that 
the general tone of industry will be much improved by 
recent events and market conditions, many railroad shops 
remain closed down or operating on only part time 
schedules. There are two angles to this situation. The 
first and most apparent is that there is a prospect that we 
shall need, in the near future, all the rolling equipment 
that can be made available. This would suggest the ad- 
visability of getting it in order. But another and we 
think even more important angle of the situation lies 
beneath the surface. This is a time when it is important 
to reduce the ranks of discontent; it is futile to expect a 
man who is struggling with the problems of simple ex- 
istence for himself and his family, to evidence much en- 
thusiasm for a constructive and progressive program in 
governmental affairs or anything else. Such a man is 
sure to allign himself with the forces of discontent, 
radicalism and unrest. As long as groups of men whe 
have been looking to railroad work or railroad business 
for their livelihood are out of employment, they will think 
something is wrong with the railroad situation. This 
condition can be transformed into contentment if the rail- 
roads will proceed to buy what they need and what they 
are going to need to handle the big crops on the one hand, 
and to put equipment through the shops more rapidly 
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for repairs on the other hand. If a dozen or so of our 
big railroads will exert themselves to improve conditions — 
which seem to be within their power to improve, with 
respect to employment of their shop men and the shop— 
men of supply companies and if it could be done quickly, 
it would remove one of the principal sources of the dis-— 
content which is the only danger spot in the country today, 


A former railroad general counsel is named in current 
rumors from Washington as having been selected for 
appointment as United States ambassador to Japan. 
Thinking in general terms of those who hold the execu- 
tive positions in the legal departments of the railroads, 
we believe such men would be uncommonly well qualified — 
to fill diplomatic positions. International complications, — 
we should think, would be simplified by the application of 
this experience. And after the atmosphere of trial and 
tribulation in which the railroad general counsel lives” 
and moves and has his being the seat of a difficult diplo- 
matic situation would seem like a place of tranquility 
and repose. ‘ 


E 

The result of an important series of tests, and the con- 
clusions drawn from them, is published on another page 
of this issue of the Railway Review. It has been the 
general opinion of engineers that impure waters of any 
character should not be used as mixing water for con- 
crete. The investigation made at the Structural Materials” 
Research Laboratory would seem, in a large measure, 
to refute the idea that many waters now carefully avoided 
for concrete use are not suitable as mixing waters. The 
investigation covered waters of almost every character, 
including those carrying mine wastes, sewage, industrial 
wastes of several kinds, bog waters, sea water, and the 
use of non-freezing chemicals. 

It is true that a high concentration of many of the im- 
purities will probably result in an inferior quality of con- 
crete, but the investigation developed that the concentra- 
tion of impurities in water which will ordinarily be used 
produces a very much less effect on the strength and 
character of the concrete.than is produced by an increase 
in the quantity of the mixing water, whether it be fresh 
or polluted. These results again call attention to the im- 
portant relation which the water ratio has on the strength 
of the concrete. : 


4q 
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Another important conclusion is that the use of com- 
mon salt should not be permitted, as the addition of suf- 
ficient salt to materially lower the freezing point causes 
a marked reduction in the strength of the concrete. 

Waters containing industrial wastes should not be used 
without a thorough investigation of their character ana 
the concentrations likely to be encountered, but bog waters 
and those containing sewage apparently may be used with 
substantially no ill effect. 

The importance of the investigation and the conclu- 
sions which have been drawn therefrom should not be 
overlooked, and should be given careful study by those 
engineers who have to do with concrete in any of its 
forms. 


We gave a brief summary in these columns last week 
of the recent report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in which it advanced certain conclusions as to 
the practices of seven railroads which in 1920 contracted 
for the repair of locomotive equipment in outside shops. 
The commission expressly disclaimed any suggestion of 
improper practices except that it found that the cost of 


the work under the respective contracts was excessive ; 


and the burden of the report in each of the instances 
was to the effect that the railroads would have exercised 
better judgment if they had used that appropriation 
toward an extension of their own shop facilities, so as 
to at least assist in putting themselves in position where 
they could do work of this kind in their own shops. The 


position of the commission was well elucidated, and al- 


though it was admitted that exceptional conditions pre- 
vailed, the burden of the argument was as stated. 

Five of the commissioners dissented from the report, 
but only one expressed in definite terms a contrary view 
as to the propriety of the commission’s making a sug- 
gestion of this kind. This commissioner, Mr. Hall, de- 
clared that: ‘What a railroad shall do with the force 
of men and the shop facilities which it has at the time 1s 
a matter of judgment over which we have no review. 


_We can not direct it to employ more men, or less men, 


or other men, or to build or alter shops.” Expressing 
himself still more definitely on the particular point as to 
how far the railroad has an obligation to perform its own 
repair work, and to what extent it is permissib!e for it 
to contract the work outside, Mr. Hall says: Through 
them alk (the proceedings), thus far, runs the seeming 
assumption that a railroad owes a duty to the public to 
repair its own locomotives and, perhaps, its other rolling 
stock in its own shops, and that it violates that duty 
when the work is done in some other shop. Even when 
the difference in cost is negligible or the need great it is 
admonished to do the work at home. Honest, economical 
and efhcient management does not require a man to mak: 
or mend his own shoes.” 


In our many visits to different railroad shops we often 
meet with men who do not approve of the use of home 
made labor saving devices. No doubt many of these men 
are not familiar with modern manufacturing methods and 
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know very little about the use of jigs and fixtures or they 
would at least investigate before condemning all such 
devices. A jig or a fixture is nothing more, in most cases, 
than a home made labor saving device, designed and con- 
structed usually to reduce the time required to perform 
certain operations. It is true, however, that some jigs 
and fixtures are intended to produce interchangeable parts 
and the like but ordinarily their primary purpose is to 
reduce the time element in production. Therefore, if they 
are applicable to the manufacturing industries it would 
appear reasonable to assume that they could be used 
equally as well in railroad work. 

It is also true that men who have specialized as tool 
engineers are in charge of this work in industrial plants 
but tools, jigs and fixtures were made long before the 
advent of the tool engineer, and they were used success- 
fully. Then why, after the proper consideration, is it not 
practical to use them in railroad work? Surely the heads 
of the mechanical departments and the men directly ia 
charge of the shop work are capable of determining 
whether a tool or a device can be expected to effect a sav- 
ing or not. Possibly many of these devices are not as 
efficient as they might be, but on the other hand, there are 
many of them in use that are assisting materialiy in re- 
ducing production costs. 


“LOCAL TRANSPORTATION OF MILK 


As recently reported in the Railway Review, the United 
States department of agriculture has found the extent to 
which the transportation of milk to many of the large 
cities has been adjusted by the adaptability of the motor 
truck. At St. Paul, Minneapolis, Cincinnati and Indian- 
apolis 94 per cent or more of the total amount of milk 
delivered is now brought in by motor truck, whtie at 
Milwaukee the percentage is 87 and at Detroit 88 per cent. 
Ten years ago most of the milk shipped into the large 
cities went by steam or electric railroad. 

It is assumed that motor truck transportation has also 
led to the development of large areas of new milk pro- 
ducing territory within trucking radius of the cities. 
Doubtless such has been the case, although perhaps not 
to the extent to which the great increase in short-distance 
haul might lead one to suspect. Such increase might be 
accounted for largely by the keeping of larger herds and 
by a change from butter making to marketing of the 
milk, on the part of dairymen in territory within easy 
distance of the cities. 

The points of economy in milk transportation by motor 
truck are that it saves the time of the dairyman in han- 
dling the product, beyond his own premises; it saves 
rehandling in process of shipment by any one, and it 
saves delay. The milk is collected at the roadside, aad 
when a truck is loaded it proceeds immediately to destina- 
tion at the bottling plant in the city. Contrast such a 
system with the former method when individual producers 
or collectors, in slow-moving and relatively small wagon- 
load quantities, hauled the milk to the railroad station, 
making necessary allowance for shifting of load and pur- 
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chase of tickets before train time ; followed by correspond- 
ing delay at the city end of the run while the car was 
being unloaded and the milk then reloaded into wagons 
to be hauled to the distributing stations. It was no un- 
familiar thing to see numerous horse-drawn trucks and 
milk wagons lined up at a city terminal awaiting the 
arrival of a train. Such time-killing methods and the 
amount of labor that was involved in. rehandiing the 
product several times are eliminated by the simple plan 
of shipping direct from dairy to city distributing station, 
in one handling, by motor truck; the milk moves faster, 


and, in warm weather, arrives at destination in better 
shape. With good public roads the railroad is out of, 


competition for milk transportation within motor trucking 
radius of the cities, wherever the milk-producing territory 
is large or well developed. If other conditions prevail, 
as where production is scattered, or where the demand is 
so large that a long haul becories necessary, as in the 
case of New York, Philadelphia or Chicago, milk carried 
in baggage cars and on solid trains of milk cars will 
continue. 


Correspondence 


“What About the Car Department?” 


Editor, Railway Review: 

In your issue of June 14 I noted your editorial, “What 
About the Car Department?”, and needless to say I was 
keenly interested and heartily concurred with you. Your 


articie justly opens the way for an open discussion of this 
highly important question, and I am taking this opportunity 
to touch upon some of the predominating features. 

As to the respective salaries of the two departments, loco- 
motive and car, a clear and concise perusal of the qualifica- 
tions, merits and poisibilities place them on an equal basis 
without any question. But this is not the matter which 
should be directed to the attention of the higher executives, 
as these adjustments would naturally be made as the relative 
importance of the departments was recognized. 

On the majority of our railroads the ratio of cars and 
engines is something near forty or fifty cars to each loco- 
motive. Hence it is obvious that the greater amount of 
capital outlay is in cars. This in itself demands for the car 
department due consideration. In order to secure this just 
due, the first and most imperative factor is the executive in 
charge, together with his $ubordinates. Such persons should 
not have any other duties than those pertaining directly to 
the car department. Is it consistent to place an executive 
in charge of such a department who has received all of his 
training in some other department such as the locomotive, 
and depends solely for his knowledge of car department mat- 
ters upon hearsay? Naturally such a person has been pre- 
judiced from the beginning, and upon assuming charge con- 
siders the department only as of secondary importance. We 
und this practice in vogue practically throughout th:s coun- 
try, yet when we investigate into the operating of such a 
system we find a needless amount of red tape, (with a 
tendency towards inefficiency) in which the advice of the 
experienced man is taken by his superior who does not have 
the required training, and then returned to him to be carried 
out. Such a procedure has a tendency to break down the 
morale of the car department man, as well as to create delayed 
action on many very inaportant matters. Looking to the 
future it is plainly evident that there will be a gross shortage 
of competent men in this department should the above prac- 
tice continue, for the simple reason that there are no incen- 
tives or opportunities for the man who takes up car depart— 
ment work. 

In order to properly attain to the duties of a master car 
builder, it is a prerequisite that we begin at the very bottom 
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in the car department and work through the various phases 
mastering each until capable of coping with the various 
questions which may arise.. This means years ot application 
combined with diligent study and the keeping apace w.th 
the different changes in rules, practices and progress as made, 

Many competent men have spent the better part of their 
lives doing this. Now let us look at the reward they receive, 
They are appointed master car builder, and are qualified 
thoroughly to perform their duties as such, only to find that 
it is in name only. They receive instructions from some one 
who has to solicit information at random without a personai 
knowledge or understanding of what he is doing. 

The result is obvious, viz: serious delays to freight; claims 
resulting from same as well as from damage: loss of revenue 
and per diem account of cafs Out of service; in many cases 
loss of life and personal injury, and also losses consequent 
from the mis-manipulation of repair yards, car repair bills” 
and various other items which I shall not take time to 
ennumerate. 

Let us take the item of per diem and loss of revenue — 
account of cars out of service in bad order condition. Any — 
car accountant will corroborate the statement that this is : 
one of the biggest fators affecting the earning capacity of a 
carrier. . The average road handles over is rails daily a 
number of cars equivalent to approximately 35 per cent of — 
its ownership. This means that the other 65 per cent must — 
be earning per diem in order to keep the ratio of income 
in proper adjustment with the outlay. A large number i. 
cars in bad order would effect a very material difference. : 
Linked with this situation would be a very large number of 
foreign line repair bills attributed directly to owner’s real 
sponsibility. All of these conditions would be limited to the 
minimum, should the car department have the proper free- 
dom of operation and at the will of competent car men who — 
know the requirements and necessities when most important, 

The above instances are only a few of the many leaks in 
the car department at the present time which are being 
reflected upon the entire railroad organization and are hi 
directly due to one source—mis-management. The remedy — 
is simple. Let the master car builder operate the car de- 
partment unhampered by those who do not have a working © 
knowledge of car matters. . 


: : : ; 2 
It is needless to go into a comparison of the working of — 


_the locomotive and car departments, as they are common 


in only a few things. However we might state that the — 
former are problems’ which are to be contended with oul 
your home line only, thus enabling them to be handled more — 
expeditiously in the regular routine. of work as well as in 
emergencies. Certain anticipations may be made which fore- 
stall impending conditions. On the other hand the big 
problem in keeping down the cost in the car department is 
the expeditious handling of the foreign car. It is an im- 
possibility to anticipate any of the requirements so far as 
the handling of foreign equipment is concerned. Also your 
own equipment is scattered throughout the country on other 
lines, from which various difficulties may arise. z 


“What About the Car Department?” At a glance this © 
does not convey much to the uninformed, but it is the most — 
vital question of the mechanical section of the railroads of 
this country today. If time permitted I*should be glad to © 
write more in detail with relation to same. Summing up the 
whole situation, we should lay aside prejudice and precept to © 
find that the one department is of equal importance with — 
the other and should be disposed of accordingly by operating © 
each as a separate unit, and on an equal basis, for the better- 
ment of each as well as the railroads in general. 

A. Carman. 


Editor, Railway Review: 


The series of articles by Charles Weiss entitled “The Col- 
lege Man in Railroad Service’ have been of much interest 
to me. I had the good fortune to secure both a technical 
training and a business management training in one of our 
largest universities, and since graduation have been with a 
large railroad company. My several years of service in the 
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jlroad industry permit me to read Mr. Weiss’ articles with 
sympathetic understanding. 

JI heartily agree with most of Mr. Weiss’ statements in 
_ regard to lack of college traincd men in the railroad industry 
‘and the lack of proper management as a resuit. There is 
one point which Mr. Weiss and most other writers on this 
‘subject seem to stress unduly—the technical education. It 
seems to be an accepted formula that railroads plus engineers 
mc. E., M. E., E. E., or what not) produces efficient trans- 
portation. 

There is one railroad which I know of that has its major 
and minor executive ranks filled with technically trained men 
“with the coveted sheep-skins of prominent colleges and uni- 
‘yersities. This road is a little above the average in some 
‘respects, but in the long run suffers from the same ills that 
beset all American railroads. Most of those who have made 
“surveys of our railroad systems and their management agree 
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that many of the ills of those railroads can be traced to 
managerial faults, among which is lack of proper solution of 
the personnel problem. 

Engineering training fits a man for a definite profession 
and not for administrative work. The engineer is not 
equipped by training or inclination to solve problems of a 
purely managerial nature. It is my claim that the railroads 
need to attract to their service college trained men with a 
training in business administration. 

Men trained in business administration, scientific manage- 
ment, personnel management and economics are the ones that 
are going to show the railroads the way to prosperity just 
as they have done in other industries and in finance and 
commerce. This is the type of man that the railroads need to 
cut down their top-heavy working forces, eliminate their dis- 
astrous turnover and get their workers to snap out of their 
lethargy and produce more. ey 


' Economic Losses in. Transit of Fresh Fruits and 
: : Vegetables 


Practical Suggestions Pointing Out What Em- 
ployees Can Do to Prevent Claims on Perishables 


> By JozE MarsHALL +8 
Special Representative, American Railway <Association 


4 The following paper was read at a meeting of Farmers’ 
Short Course, A. & M. College, College Station, Texas, July 
28-August 2, 1924. 


Claim men early felt the force of increasing loss and 
damage on fresh fruits and vegetables and have sought 
ways of meeting the situation. Their investigations 
_ proved tor one thing that inherent defects in the product 
_ may show up at destination as a damage charged to failure 
in transportation. Hence their interest in the various 
agencies now working to improve the crop and their ad- 
_ yocacy of inspection at destination to secure such facts 
‘as will truthfully disclose the cause for failures in trans- 
portation. And when such failures point to the carrier, 
“do the things necessary to correct the fault, if it point to 
the grower and shipper, then pass the information to those 

_ now working towards the production of an improved crop, 

hat time and effort be not wasted growing and distribut- 

ga product which will not hold up in transportation. 

_ In Chicago in September, 1913, during the third inter- 
ational congress of refrigeration a resolution was adopt- 
ed which read in part: “(A) The protective service such 

_as refrigeration afforded to perishable goods in large 
volume justifies and requires a separate organization or 
department sutficiently comprehensive to cover all features 
of that service and attain the highest efficiency.” 


_ Time has proved the soundness of the statement made 
in this resolution, and a number of roads have established 
such departments. The possibilities of the situation have 
not as yet been exhausted however. It will be noted the 
' resolution speaks of perishables in large volume. I do 
| not consider mere volume a good yard stick, a small road 
| Originating this traffic can well afford to designate some 
' particular individual to specialize in it, selecting the man 
| whose work brings him in closest touch with the traffic. 
Much of our perishable traffic originates on the smaller 
Toads. 
In 1914 the class II railroads with 20,179 miles of 
track originated 760,733 tons of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables—half the mileage and considerable more than half 
this tonnage originated in the west In latter years the 
gnnage for class Il roads has not been separated by 


at 
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commodities but their total tonnage originated, in 1921, 
was 63 million for 309 roads with 17,605 miles of track 
and 14 million tons for 369 class III roads with 6,000 
miles of track. ‘Twenty-eight million tons and 11,000 miles 
of track is in the west and we can safely assume a large 
portion of this tonnage was products of agriculture and 
a volume of fresh fruits and vegetables sufficient to at- 
tract the attention of the larger carriers who haul it to 
market and who can well afford to consider the part these 
small roads can play in the campaign to protect perish- 
ables in transit. 

The General Managers Association of the Southeast 
evidently recognized this when in 1917 they circulated a 
suggestion that a nation-wide perishable freight bureau 
be established. While they recognized the value of the 
existing organizations, they also recognized the fact that 
what is needed is ari organization which will serve as the 
fountain from which will flow the net result of the com- 
bined experience of every man having connection with 
the handling of perishable traffic, from the field to the 
consumer, with one ultimate goal in view, the production 
of a perfect crop and perfect transportation and distribu- 
tion. 

The freight claim division of the American Railway 
Association has been giving this subject much attention, 
and they expect to see the time when all interests will be 
organized to bring about this result. During the summer 
of 1922 a series of informal meetings were held with the 
railroads in each territory through their respective claim 
conferences to discuss fruit and vegetable loss and dam- 
age, the activity since that date has heen continuous, ably 
engineered by a fruit and vegetable comnuttee in each 
territorial claim conference. Part of this activity is repre- 
sented in the formulation of a separate form upon which 
certain carriers are reporting damage expenditures by 
individual commodities rather than the mere total of the 
fruit and vegetable group. 

To indicate the importanee of this item in each terri- 
tory I shall show the money involved and the percent of 
the total loss and damage bill in each territory, using the 
car service division designations, and quoting carload 
figures only: : 
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PStGl OL wo es ars eee LOO ZOb a. sae 16.0% of total 
Pulléghtney vot oo 2,188,529 4... .20,0 90 sO}, tated 
Pocahoutas 22s ne a AAS Aneaee 4.7% of total 
SOLNIEH A teenie ae VAT S32) ee at 20.9% Ofte 
INOtthwestern tus aceate: 1G AOE se 20.6% of total 
Central western, 2 22.3 ZAT9,8/2....°.1.30.0% of total 
Southwestern ......... ‘456,532 ae 10.8% of total 
Canada’ (ASAe. Ge e ee S615... 8.6% of total 
United States. ee D Aiea ae eS 20.4% of total 


Less carload for the United States was $326,982 and is 
embraced in the percentages but not in the figures. 

Let us consider the state of Texas which has the fol- 
lowing mileage: 


Class ‘] railfoadss 5 ee eS ec cc cee 14,608 
Class IT ratlroads#ae a eee ee ee so oe 1,334 
Classy IT) railroade fae see ese eo. 8. eos es 577 

Total “.3,.% eee en Ie oe oie ae 16,519 


Using approximate figures, 19 of your railroads paid 
almost one-half million dollars on fruits and vegetables 
out of a total payment of four and one-half million in 
1921 in which year these roads originated 393,648 tons 
of fruit and vegetabies, but they hauled 3,761,413 tons, 
which I think illustrates the point that this traffic re- 
quires. co-operation by all roads regardless of size or indi- 
vidual volume of business. 

There is the carrier originating the traffic, the-carrier 
hauling it and the carrier who unloads it, and any one 
carrier may do ali three. Each must specialize on that 
feature of the movement which promises the greatest re- 
sults, each commodity must be studied, packed, loaded, 
braced, transported, unloaded and exceptions reported, 
according to its special needs. This can be done to best 
advantage when each road designates some individual to 
make this a part of his special study and care in order 
that he may be in position to help provide the sum total 
of experience which we know is necessary if we are to 
control this item and reduce transportation failures. 

In one territory, with one particular commodity, damage 
was reduced 85 per cent by this»means, resulting in a 
specialized method of loading plus a change in_ nailing 
together the packages. 

Another large carrier making a special study succeeded 
in segregating the damage due to broken packages, and 
this is what they developed: 


Lemons 2.0 2 one sie a ne 57.7% of all damage 
Pears 2.4.4. a0es Se, Vee 54.4% of all damage 
(arapesi iia: Magee nape 2p. eee 47.0% of all damage 
Granpes. sna recsriiin aaek mene 43.1% of all damage 
Apples Ee Sa set er ied eee 31.6% of all. damage 
Cantaloupes: Jcagiu.ss eee (ere et POReO taal at tania 
Vegetables...-42 G5.0 oe pane 27.4% of all damage 
Peaches cn yc ee ee ee 24.3% of all damag: 


All of which points to container and loading procedure. 


All the above comes under the heading of supervision 
in the prevention campaign. There is more to be said 
than can be embodied in this paper, but if it is to have 
any value for those interested I must give supervision 
some attention. Supervision will embrace a check of bills 
of lading and way bills to determine whether or not the 
service instructions were improper, incomplete or ill-con- 
ceived. These failures are basic in the handling of perish- 
ables, and all future trouble and claims flow from this 
base. A check-up and report reaching back to the billing 
station will correct this trouble, for a man is inclined to 
do the things necessary to stop complaints, and com- 
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plaints are the best indications of inethciency and an in- 
efficient railroad man cannot long remain in business. He 
knows this, but he does not always know about the com- 
plaints. It is important that he know about them. ; 

Every billing office and yard can afford to instali a 
system of checking back on all documents concerning 
perishables, this being the only safe method of avoiding 
commission of car numbers from switch orders, way bills, 


failure to repeat icing or reconsignment ‘instructions an 
a host of other items which are to be carried from docu 
ment to document for the guidance of those handling the — 
traffic. 

When a particular man is assigned to a particular duty — 
as part of his work, that duty is not likely to be over-— 
looked. 

An important adjunct 10 supervision is a running — 
calendar of seasonable freight which enables one to line — 
up the men on the peculiarities of particular traffic in 
advance of the movement. Let me quote a recent ex- 
ample. In the sugar territories they use refrigerator cars 
for sugar loading, boarding up the bunker openings. One ~ 
of these cars found its way to a station which for the first” 
time in its history moved a strawberry crop. The boards _ 
were removed from the bottom of the bunkers but ne 
from the top—the strawberries arrived at destination with 
temperature 78 degrees and the railroad paid one thousand — 
dollars. Vhis was not due to negligence, but to lack of 
knowledge. The agent-telegrapher and the shipper at this — 
station have learned something, if they were advised of 
it, but modern supervision contemplates a less expensive 
plan of education. i 

On every road the daily experience of business under 
its particular condition of operation offers many examples 
of the practical things agents and others can do to prevent — 
claims on perishables. ‘These things can be tabulated by 
classes of service and handed tc the employees in each 
class. An employee is inclined to skip matters relating to 
the work of others, but he will not skip matters concern- 
ing his own individual work. 

‘Educational bulletins can and are being issued. Such 
bulletins should explain in every day “yard English” not 
what the tariff or rules say in words, but what they mean 
in words. Explain the meaning of row, layer, stack, 
drain pipes, hatches, plugs, bunkers—what they are, how | 
they work. What is the thing you actually do when you 
follow the instructions ; what is bracing, stripping, and a_ 
hundred other things the new man must learn, therefore — 
a way must be provided for him to learn it, for he is the 
man who causes many of the so-called failures in trans- 
portation. 

When.I say new man, I do not necessarily mean th 
new men in service, he may be an old man on a new job, 
he may be a new or old man handling a new commodity. 
A man, however experienced, is a new man on a particu- 
lar work or commodity if he has not done that work in 
the past, or heretofore handled that particular commodity. 

I have just described how one road paid ene thousand 
dollars to teach an agent- -telegrapher and shipper what 
permits and what prevents cold air reaching the body of 

a refrigerator car loaded with strawberries. This same) 
case may teach them something ebout the various ventila-_ 
tion devices and the meaning of standard ventilation, but — 
it is cheaper to do it by illustrated and printed circulars. 

A list of the tariff requirements and other published — 
authority, with brief synopsis of important regulations, 13 
a valuable help to supervision. Men will not read tariffs 
and rules as a regular routine, therefore a list as above 
described, supplemented by periodical questionnaires are 
serviceable to develop a greater number of readers and — 
students of the rules. 

The superintendent is a busy man, but if he can per-_ 
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‘sonally handle all perishable failures he will provide the 


most substantial help in reducing the biggest item in the 


loss and damage account. 


Supervisors in charge of yard operation and icing plat- 
forms may well install a system to insure that bunkers 
will be inspected at icing stations, hold points and final 
destination. This saves argument and disputes with ship- 
pers and prevents damage. Don’t open bunkers until 
ready to ice, sweeping dirt and cinders from top before 
opening plugs to keep foreign matter out of bunkers. 
Use of tamping bar, which is the only means to determine 
amount of ice necessary. Uniform breakage of ice to 
protect bottoms of bunkers from damage, small pieces 
first, to provide a cushion for balance of ice, which should 
not exceed 100 pounds per piece. Use of good thermom- 
eters. A 50 cent thermometer will not register the tem- 


perature. These are just a few high spots on supervision. 


Failure in any one of them spells loss and damage in the 


final analysis. 


There are a number of high spots in every angle of the 
problem. I shall name a few here Any interested per- 
son can readily use these to bring others to mind. 


LOADING 


1. It is surprising how many shippers overlook provid- 


ing air space in the load. Air must circulate around the 


load. 
2. Study rules in regard to shippers instructions. 


3. Shippers must provide instructions as to icing their 
commodities. 


4. When salt is desired shipper must say how much. 
5. Instructions must appear on shipping order or way 
bill. . 
16. Keep good record as to type of car ordered, and con- 
dition. Get it in writing. 
ENROUTE 


1. Do nothing that will cause delay. 
2. If delayed or detained, watch icing instructions and 


follow closely. 


3. Use wire freely to report errors or irregularities in 
billing. 

_ 4. But don’t hold car—keep it moving. 

5. In case of failure to ice, use wire freely to insure 
reicing at next station. 

6. If no instructions on way bill report back to billing 
agent. 

7. When commodity is inspected or sampled enroute, 
the load should be recoopered, restowed, restripped, re- 
braced, by owner or his representative. 

- 8. Yard clerks watch drip pipes. If not dripping, pipe 
is plugged. Clear it. 

9. Report flooded cars. If necessary to clear a flooded 
car of water, open side doors. 

10. Raise ventilators to see whether or not plug is in 
place. Someone must run over the train to do this, but 
it pays. 

11. Icing all cars to capacity unless instructed other- 
wise, is a good rule. 


DELAY 


Delay is a large item in the fruit and vegetable damage 
account. The tendency to inspect at destination will re- 


move much of this and charge it to conditions inherent 


in the product. However, railroads have much to look 
after to avoid delay. A check of specified commodities 
indicated the following proportions of the claims charged 
to delay for one year on one road: 
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Peaches We ER pats Ped oe Ci sy Pe, Re PR 63.0% 
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In general, however, steps to prevent delay should have 
reference to all perishable traffic. 


The handling of embargoes has a definite effect on the 
delay item. The increasing damage bill is directing at- 
tention to this phase of the handling and many minds are 
studying ways to simplify the application of embargo 
notices. Many delays result from accepting perishables 
in the face of embargoes, due to the present cumbersome 
and uncertain method of issuing, cancelling and amend- 
ing embargoes. Since the whole volume of traffic is in- 
creasing it is often difficult to work out remedies to meet 
the rapid changes in conditions which give rise to loss 
and damage causes. How this has been done in several 
instances with respect to embargoes will shortly be pre- 
sented to the railroad fraternity as a guide for others. 
This presentation will, no doubt, bring forth suggested 
improvements and will result in reducing delays due to 
this one cause. 

One large road has placed a special man in the general 
manager's office to supervise the movement of perish- 
ables. On another road this was done in relation to live 
stock. It is a good method of reducing delays. 

A helpful practice would be to tabulate the causes of all 
delays, making use of them by translating into a list of 
“don'ts” and passing this list to the rank and file. 

When for any reason a car of perishables is set out, 
quick action 1s necessary to notify all concerned. When 
cars are shopped under load they should come under the 
special attention of yardmaster and car foreman. 

Advance notice to connections of prospective deliveries 
is valuable in avoiding delay, and advance notice to termi- 
nals and icing stations of approaching cars to be reiced 
is a practical thing and easily followed. 


DESTINATION 


1. Watch cars between time of arrival and time of un- 
loading. 

2. Unless unloaded promptly contents will need pro- 
tection. 

3. Keep consignee fully advised. 

4. If we are to learn the facts they must come from 
the destination record. Here is the basic record: 

5. Car number; kind of car; commodity; condition of 
car; amount of ice in (A) end, (B) end: inches vacant 
top of ice to bottom of plug. 

6. Amount of ice supplied—weight, date, time. 

7. Position and condition of hatches, plugs, drain pipes. 
If box car, how ventilated. 

8. Seals—on sides, end, hatches. 

9, Temperature outside, inside, doorway, end of car. 

10. Condition of contents, quality, grade, etc. 

11. Description of load—high, wide, long, bracing, 
stripping, containers. ney 

12. If broken boxes, extent and probable cause; if 1m- 
proper container, give details. 

Agents have long hoped for some plan or scheme which 
would enable them to readily determine the amount of 
ice in bunkers. A great deal of thought has been given 
this question—it is still under consideration. The princi- 
pal reason for desiring this information is to avoid con- 
fusion resulting from failure to guess correctly. One 
road has tabulated the width of bunkers in inches and 
depth in feet to enable the men to arrive at the amount 
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of ice in bunkers by measuring the unfilled space. Na- 
tional Perishable Freight Committee circular No. 25 con- 
tains dimensions and cubical capacity of bunkers or tanks 
of refrigerator cars of railroads and car lines in the 
United States and Canada. 

One plan advocated by some is to mark the inside wall 
of bunker or use a marked measuring stick. Any plan, 
it seems, must also contemplate the measurement of vacant 
space, ice to plug bottom, and to do this successfully all 
roads would have to agree on some uniform method of 
breaking ice to be placed in bunkers. 

Practical experiments have demonstrated that the 
quantity of ice remaining in a car after it has been under 
refrigeration for some days, or after the car has come 
under normal refrigeration is not an indication of the 
quality of the service. It is not the quantity of ice re- 
maining, but the quantity previously melted that indicates 
the refrigeration supplied, but an accurate record enables 
the railroad people to check back and confirm the record 
at other icing stations which served the car. 

We are learning more about protecting perishable 
freight and we are sure the claim and claim prevention 
man will contribute further to this knowledge from the 
things he learns while investigating damages. 

Our modern refrigerator car is a good ice box and is 
being improved, so that as the years pass, it will require 
less watchfulness to keep it efficient, and this later con- 
sideration is very important in a country of large hauls 
such as prevail with us, where one and the same day will 
show zero in one locality and 80 degrees above in another. 

We are told that melting ice takes up heat, and water 
running from drip pipes represents heat. The ice, of 
course, releases cold air as it melts, and we get a circula- 
tion by exchange of cold for warm air. We are supposed 
to get a constant exchange of air within the car. We 
have taken care of everything but the gases given off by 
the product, and when that is taken care of we should be 
able to handle perishables without any more detailed at- 
tention than we now give the general run of traffic, thus 
allowing all attention to be directed to its prompt move- 
ment which is sufficient to keep all railroad men busy. 
Several railroads.and one large packer have experimented 
along the lines just:mentioned and with considerable suc- 
cess. In the meantime the railroad campaign will go on 
and everything possible done to avoid transportation 
failures. 


Chief Interchange Car Inspectors’ and 
Car Foremen’s Association of America 


The 23rd annual meeting of the Chief Interchange 
Car Inspectors’ and Car Foremen’s Association of 
America will be held at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Sep- 
tember 23 to 25, 1924. The program includes the fol- 
lowing features: 

September 23— 

Address by president 

Address by Mr. R. H. Aishton 

Address, “Freight Claim Prevention,’ by Joe Mar- 
shall, special representative American Railway As- 
sociation 

Paper, ‘‘Efficiency and Heavy Car Repair Shop 
Operation,” by H. W. Williams, special represen- 
tative to general superintendent of motive power, 
GAM > & St ae 

Paper, “Treatment of Journal Lubrication,” by H. O. 
Drody, service engineer, Galena Oil Co. 

Paper, “Automobile Loading in Closed and Open 
Cars,” by Mr. P. Alquist, master car builder, Pere 
Marquette Ry. 
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September 24— 
Paper, “Steel Car Repairs,” by J. A. Roberts, chief 
A. R. A. clerk, Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. : 
Paper, “A. R. A. Billing,” by Mr. B. F. Jamison 
special traveling auditor, Southern Ry. 
Report, “Question Box Committee” and discussion 0 
billing rules 
September 25— 
Extension, “Question Box Committee,” and discus 
sion of A. R. A. rules of interchange 
Election of officers 


Cost Data on Operation of a Cinder 
Plant 


The disposal of locomotive boiler ashes involves sufficient 
expense to justify a careful study of the problems involved. 
One well known road, after making such a study installed a 
Roberts & Schaefer “N. & W.” type electric cinder plant. 
Cost data on the operation of this plant have recently been 
made available, which we publish below in the language of a — 
report by the general superintendent of the railroad. While 
it is necessary to withhold the name of the railroad and the 
location of the plant, this information can be given to any- 
one interested by the editor of the RatLwAy Review. Com- 
pared with the wheelbarrow method, which was the one origi- 
nally used, the new plant, saves $7,700.49 annually. This sav- 
ing repays the original cost of the equipment every 14 
months. 


This railroad does a freight business exclusively, and 
serves as a connecting road for several other lines. Years 
ago the boiler ashes from our locomotives were removed 
in wheelbarrows. This expensive process was later re- 
placed by mechanical equipment, which took the ashe 
from a pit beneath the track. While the latter effected 
a considerable saving, we felt sure that the cost could be 
still further reduced. An investigation of the N. & W. 
type electric cinder plant convinced us that it could handle 
our ashes at a large saving compared with the locomotive 
crane. 


Low ReEparr Cost 


The Roberts & Schaefer cinder plant was installed in 
the summer of 1923, and has given entire satisfaction. It 
handles the boiler ashes from 24 locomotives regularly, 
and does considerable work for other engines as well. As — 
the fire is cleaned, the ashes are dumped into a hopper 
beneath the track, and from there they drop into a skip~ 
car having a capacity of 80 cu. ft. This car is hoisted on 
an inclined track by means of a 15-h. p. motor, and dis-_ 
charges into a standard railway car which is spotted on 
an adjacent track. The entire cycle is completed in about _ 
two minutes. The skip car will hold the ashes from two 
locomotives. 

The operating cost of this cinder plant has been very 
satisfactory. Repairs have amounted to only $58.95 in a 
period of 8 months, and a large part of this was for 
electrical alterations not properly chargeable to repairs. 
Because of the sturdy construction of the plant, we are 
sure it will last fully 20 years, and are depreciating it on 
that basis. Adding average interest at 6 per cent, and in 
cluding an allowance of $100 per year for repairs and 
maintenance, which allows for an increase with age, the 
total annual fixed cost is $819.53. Prorated for 8 months, 
this amounts to $546.35. | i 


Costs $.562 PER Ton or ASHES 


Power for the same period cost $158.12, or about 
$.0443 per ton. Spuervision cost $260.76. Direct labor 
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r1ounted to $1,042.80, which is.about equal to 10 hours 
yer day for one man. The plant is in use three shifts 
daily, but it does not occupy the full time of a man. The 
total cost for the period of 8 months was $2,008.03, which 
for the 3,570 tons handled, amounts to $.562 per ton. 
Of course, this cost will increase greatly when the plant 


is given more work to do. To date, it has handled only 
about 18 tons per day, and since it can easily hand-e 100 


full capacity. On some days, however, we have cleaned 
50 locomotives, which means about 63 tons of ashes. 


it not limited by the size and speed of the skip, but by the 
time required to clean the locomotive fires. Between 12 
and 15 minutes are required per locomotive. 


$7,700.49 ANNUAL SAVING OvER Hand MerHop 


As shown on the accompanying cost sheet, the cost per 
ton when operating at full capacity will be only $.197, 
which is very reasonable. The old hand method cost 
about $2.00 per ton, so we are saving $1.438 per ton, or 


$7,700.49 annually, compared with hand labor. This pays 
for the plant in less than 14 months. 


= Cost OF OPERATION 
» Roperts AND SCHAEFER N. & W. Type ELEcTRIC 
; CINDER PIT 


Depreciation—$8,828.56--20 years’ life ...... $ 441.43 
Mumereoes iiterest cat Six. percents... .. 6a... 278.10 
Allowance for repairs and maintenance....... 100.00 
MTR DCC CAT a ar) ia: es oc os» ey 819.53 
MuMtncte O(c TiONtis.. ©... 5 les ee ee ne 546.35 
one Mp i RG se ee Hel2 
SN ape ne Se 1,042.80 
FR OS ee eee as yr 260.76 
Memnecost for GO months ...0.1.0....08. 68 - 2,008.03 
BITTER ee re ees 3,570 
CN Nes he RG AS a oe ee es 562 


OPERATING Cost AT FuLL CaPACity . 


Fixed cost per year—present basis............ 819.43 
Setaonal repair allowance .2......:.....0% 200.00 
Fixed cost per year—at maximum capacity.... 1,019.43 
meecd cost per day ........ Ei eet ss ere 3.40 
- Power—100 tons @ $.0443 per ton (pres. cost) 4.43 
Meet hrs. @ $44 i et ee ees 10.56 
Mee are Sac ai elieg. psf neo ts ws 130 
Ei ar cL i a a Be 19.69 

OS thee ciao GRAS ss 5 Ea e428 st 07 


SAVINGS Dus TO R. & S. CINDER PLANT 


vs. HAND METHOD C 
Cost per ton—hand method ............+. $ 2.000 
Cost per ton—R. & S. cinder plant.......... 562 
a Meme (ON. wie. Se ee ee ase 1.438 
Memeane sor S months’. . 3)... 1... 5,133.66 
Corresponding net saving per year ........ 7,700.49 


z Master Blacksmiths’ Convention . 


~The 28th annual convention of the Internationa! Rail- 

d Master Blacksmiths’ Association was held at the 
tel Sherman, Chicago, cn August 19, 20 and 21. It 
well attended by master blacksmiths from many parts 
the United States and Canada and many interesting 
papers on pertinent subjects were presented and discussed. 
_ George Hutton, New York Central R. R. is president 
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of the association ; James J Egan, New York, New Haven 
& Hartford R. R., first vice president; H. W. Lough- 
bridge, Pittsburg @& Lake Erie R. R., second vice presi- 
dent and W. J. Mayer, Michigan Central R. R., is secre- 
tary-treasurer. The members of the executive committee 
are Charles Nutter, Boston & Maine R. R., chairman, 
George W. Kelly and W. C. Scofield committeemen. 


After the invocation the convention was opened by 
George Hutton, president, who in a few brief remarks 
explained the importance of the association and _ stated 
that it was very gratifying to notice the rapid growth of 
the organization. He also remarked that the problems of 
the blacksmiths of today were the same as those of former 
years and that while many improvements, had been made 
in the construction of railroad equipnient and in the 
facilities for performing different classes of work there 
still remained the necessity of always striving for better 
and more efficient means of making forgings. 


At the afternoon session of the convention the members 
were addressed by a representative of the Mayor of Chi- 
cago and then by FE, F. Daley, assistant superintendent 
of motive power, Delaware, Lackawana & Western R. R. 
Mr. Daley spoke on the subject of personal contact and 
the human element in the shop, and emphasized the fact 
that it was of the utmost importance that more intimate 
relations be established between the officials and the 
workman. 


Following Mr. Daley’s remarks the members listened to 
the reports of the various committees, after which papers 
on different subjects were presented and discussed. Some 
of these included such subjects as drop _ forgings, 
frame making and repairing, tools, springs, heat treatment 
of steel and many others of general interest to the associa- 
tion. 


UNGER 
LOOK-GUT FOR CLOsh ae 
CLO ARANCT fa cn 


N. & W. Type Electric Cinder Plant. 
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Manufacturers 
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‘Tools, Methods and Materials 


Improved Equipment and Appliances — New Devices — _ Products of the 
Short Guts to Economy 
Contributed Items of Interest to the Practical Man 


Labor Saving Ideas 


New Haven Machine Tool 
Exhibit 


The New Haven machine tool ex- 
hibit will be held this year September 
15 to 18. A feature will be a strong 
program of technical papers that is 
being planned with the co-operation 
of the machine shop practice division 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. Three of the sessions will 
be devoted to standardization, re- 
search and apprentice training, and the 
fourth gathering will hear papers deal- 
ing with shop measurement, quantity 
production and sheet metal parts and 
the application of ball bearings to ma- 
chine tools. The technical program 
will be supplemented by round table 
dinner discussions on such topics as in- 
spection, planning and shop methods 
and by inspection trips and motion pic- 
ture exhibitions. 


The educational significance of the 
~ exhibit is such that, several of the large 
technical colleges throughout the coun- 
try are arranging to send representa- 
tives from their faculty and from their 
student body to attend the exhibition 
and participate in the technical ses- 
sions. 


The exhibit is non-commercial in 
every sense. The committee in charge 
is made of representatives of the New 
Haven section of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, members of 
the faculty of the Sheffield scientific 
school and the: New Haven chamber 
of commerce. Through the co-opera- 
tion of Yale university, Mason labora- 
tory again is available. 


For many years the program of the 
department of mechanical engineering, 
Sheffield scientific school, Yale univers- 
ity, had included a summer course in 
mechanical technology, required of all 
engineering students. A distinctive fea- 
ture of this course has been the co- 
operation of several of the most promi- 
nent manufacturers of machine tools 
in the east, who sent regularly to the 
Mason laboratory of mechanical en- 
gineering typical examples of their 
most modern machines, with skilled 
demonstrators, for the entire period 
of this course. These machines were 
under power, operating on regular pro- 
duction schedules on a variety of prod- 
ucts. 

The New Haven section of the A. 
S. M. E. became convinced that here 
was an opportunity for a unique co-op- 


eral thousand visitors. 


erative service between the school, the 
manufacturers’ representatives with 
machines already on the ground and 
the local public interest in the techni- 
cal and industrial significance of the 
machine-tool industry, and accordingly 
in’ 1921 an exhibit was arranged to 
which the public was admitted. The 


Method of Lubricating Valve Motion Bearings 
With High Pressure Lubrication, 


membership of the New Haven sec- 
tion includes many of the faculty of 
the Sheffield scientific school and 
through them the facilities of the Ma- 
son laboratory were obtained. 


The interest aroused among. ex- 
hibitors and visitors, both by the tech- 
nical papers and the working demon- 
strations, clearly indicated a real de- 
mand for the further development of 
this undertaking. 


In 1922 it was decided: again to hold 
a machine tool exhibit, this time along 
somewhat more ambitious lines. The 
co-operation of the New Haven cham- 
ber of commerce and Yale university 
was obtained. In 1923 the exhibit had 
become permanently established, with 
a larger number of exhibitors and sev- 
The success of 
previous exhibitions has encouraged 
the committee to go forward with the 
work for 1924 on an even larger scale. 


The program for the session on Tues- 
day, September 16, includes the fol- 
lowing papers: Review of Foreign 
Progress in Research in Machine Shop, 
by C. A. Beckett; Discussion of Re- 
search in Machine-Shop Practice in the 
United States, by Wilfred Lewis, B. H. 
Llood and others; Forecasting Demand 
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for Machine Tools, by E. F. DuBrul. ~ 


There will be a general discussion of — 


education and training for the indus-— 


tries, by J. A. Smith, Geo. B. Thomas,® 


and others. 


Four papers are on the program for 
September 17, as follows: Compara- 


tive Methods of Tool Design and Re- 
lation to the Quantity Production of 
Sheet-Metal Parts, by D. M. Chason; 


Application of Ball Bearings to Ma-_ 
Tools, 


Thursday’s program includes: Selling — 


Pedersen. 


by H. Reynolds; Shop — 
Measurements, by Earle Buckingham; — 
Description of New Planer, by G. E. 

Greenleaf. 4 


Standards to Manufacturing Organiza- — 
tions, by E. C. Peck; Standardization 4 
versus Individuality, by L. D. Burlin-— 


KA 
game; 


The Value of Standardization — 
with Examples of Accomplishment, by — 
G. T. Trundle, Jr.; Manufacturing De-® 
sign of Ordnance Material, by J. D.® 


Pressure Lubrication For — 


Locomotives 


The Carr Fastener Company, Boston, 
Mass., manufacturers of the Dot pres- 
sure lubricating system, which has been — 
used for several years for lubricating 
machinery and automobiles, 


use in lubricating various bearings on — 
locomotives. It is a form of grease 
gun lubrication and will force the light- 


Aus hy 


have | 
adapted the device illustrated here for i 


= 


Method of Applying High Pressure Lubrication — 


Showing Plugs and the Gun Used for Forcing — 
Grease Into the Bearings. a 


“- 
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st of oils or heavy greases into bear- 
ings at a pressure of 3000 pounds. 

The system consists of ball check 
nipples attached to the various bear- 
ings, and a grease gun adapted to at- 
tach to the nipples. By manipulation 
of the handle of the grease gun the 
lubricant is forced into the bearing 
under high pressure. For use on loco- 
motive driving rods special nipples, 
_welded into the ordinary grease plugs, 
are provided, and for the other bear- 
ings on the locomotive the regular nip- 
ples supplied with the system are used. 
It is claimed for the high pressure 
method of lubrication that the bear- 
ings are more efficiently lubricated and 
that there is quite a saving in time as 
compared with some of the older meth- 
ods. 


~ 


Draw Stroke e Slotting 
Machine 


The Baker driving box slotter has 
been designed to meet the need in rail- 
road shops of an unusually heavy de- 
sign machine. for internal slotting, act- 
ing on the draw cut principle. While 


my 
aby 


Baker Driving Box Slotter, 


the machine was designed primarily for 
machining steel locomotive driving 
boxes, it is also adapted to a great 
variety of other slotting in forgings 
or castings having a great amount of 
metal to remove, or in long deep holes 
where the regular slotter cannot reach. 
It will do shaper work on the ends 
of long pieces of irregular shapes, im- 
practicable to chuck readily in a planer. 
In addition the machine can be-used 
as a keyseater and can be used for 
| keyseating wheel centers up to 72 in. 
in diameter. 
Acting as it does on the draw cut 
‘Principle, with a very rigidly supported 
reciprocating member, a bronze sup- 
porting shoe completely surrounding 
the bar at the level of the table, and 
a very rigid supporting arm, this slot- 
ter will machine steel boxes 24 in. deep 
with perfectly parallel sides, taking 
very heavy cuts. 

~The working table which is 38% in. 
- diameter with a 1934 in. hole, is 


3 


‘support of the bar is 
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placed low to be convenient for the 
operator, it being 32 in. above the floor 
level. 

The bar carrying the cutting tool can 
be any shape or size up to and includ- 
ing 414 in. in diameter. A bar in the 
machine can be very readily replaced 
by one of another size, by the sub- 
stitution of suitable bushings The 
rigid as it is 
fixed at one end by clamping in a 
long bearing in the driving ram, is 
supported by a bushing in the lower 
table directly below the work, and in 
a bushing in the upper arm directly 
above the work. Supported in this 
manner, with a stiff upper arm, the 
bar is extremely rigid. The “tool re- 
lief on the return stroke is secured by 
a clapper box in the cutter-bar. Full 
automatic feeds in all directions are 
provided. All feeds are readily en- 
gaged by the operator when standing 
in front of the machine, all hand feeds 
being operated in the same manner. 
The length of feed is adjusted at the 
right side of the machine. The ram 
is driven by a rack and pinion through 
a heavy train of steel gearing. The 
reverse is accomplished by means of 
shifting belts, the shifting being ac- 
tuated automatically. Baker Bros. ot 
Toledo, Ohio, are manufacturers of this 
slotter. 


Industrial Electric Furnace 
Has Many New Features 


A new industrial hearth-type electric 
furnace for operation up to 1850 de- 
grees Fahrenheit has been recently in- 
troduced by the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company. These 
furnaces, which are known as type B, 
are made with hearth sizes ranging 
from 4 inches wide and 1044 inches 
deep to 12 inches wide and 36 inches 
deep and are particularly well suited for 
such operaticns as annealing, harden- 
ing, tempering, normalizing, carboniz- 
ing, and case hardening. Attomatic 
temperature control makes it possible 


Westinghouse 


Type B Electric Furnace. 
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to duplicate heating conditions as often 
as is necessary and enables a prede- 
termined manufacturing schedule to be 
carried out. 

One of the features of this new fur- 
nace is that the muffle plates, which 
completely enclose the heating chami- 
ber, are perforated so that heat is 
radiated directly from the heating ele- 
ment to the charge. The heating ele- 
ments, which consist of S-bend coils of 
nickel-chromium wire, are placed on all 
four sides of the heating chamber and 
are supported and aligned by molded 
studs on the muffle plates. The door 
of the type B furnace is suspended by 
a chain from one point, which, being 
always on the circumference of an arc 
at the end of the operating handle, 
maintains a position directly over the 
center of the door when it is being 
opened or closed. 

The furnace shell, or casing, is of 
heavy sheet steel, with the sides and 
bottom in one piece. The top, how- 
ever, is a separate piece, to facilitate re- 
moval for the purpose of making re- 
pairs to the insulation or heating ele- 
ment. The rear casting design is a 
frame supporting an asbestos panel 
through which the ends of the heating 
coil protrude. Heavy air cooled con- 
nectors join the coils in series and con- 
nect to the lines. 


Bucyrus Announces New 
Diesel Shovel and Drag- 
line Excavator 


A further addition to its line of Diesei 
shovels and dragline excavators has 
recently been announced by the Bucy- 
rus Company. This machine, which is 
the largest of its three small revolving 
machines, is known as the 50-B. In 
dipper capacities and working ranges 
this machine is similar to its 50-B steam 
shovel and dragline. As a shovel it 
carries a 134-yard dipper, and may be 
had with standard high-lift or extra 
high-lift booms, thus adapting it to a 
very broad range of digging conditions 
As a dragline it may be had with a 
variety of boom and bucket combina- 
tions, ranging from a 45-foot boom 
with a 1%-yard bucket to a 60-foot 
boom with a 34-yard bucket. As is 
the case with the steam machine, it 
may also be had with crane or clam- 
shell bucket equipment. 

The astonishing fuel economy, to- 
gether with the extreme simplicity of 
this machine and the adaptability of the 
engine to excavation service, render the 
Bucyrus Diesel machines a most valu- 
able contribution to excavating ma- 
chinery. The Atlas-Bucyrus engine, 
with which all three sizes of these ma- 
chines are equipped, has been in opera- 
tion on shovels and draglines in quar- 
ries and mines, on drainage and irriga- 
tion projects, highway construction and 
other excavation work in all parts of 
the world, and in every conceivable 
class of excavation. 

The 50-B is powered with a mechan- 
ical injection, four-cycle, four-cylinder, 
slow-speed, heavy-duty 9x12. engine, 
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Finance — 


Six Months’ Freight Traffic 
Shows Nine Per Cent 
Decrease 


Freight traffic during the first six 
months in 1924, was more than nine 
per cent below that for the correspond- 
ing period last year when freight busi- 
ness on-the railroads was the greatest 
for that period of the year in history, 
the bureau of railway ecoriomics has 
announced. 

Measured in net ton miles, freight 
traffic in the first half of 1924 amounted 
to 204,636,000,000 net ton miles, or 20,- 
850,000,000 net ton miles less than in 
the corresponding period last year. 


In the eastern district the amount 
of freight business handled amounted 
to 104,353,238,000 net ton miles, a de- 
crease of 12.1 per cent under the corre- 
sponding period last year. 


In the southern. district it totaled 
28,974,620,000 net ton miles, or a de- 
crease of 7.6 per cent. 


In the western district freight traffic 
totaled 71,307,947,000 net ton miles or 
a decrease of 5.4 per cent. 


For the month of June alone, freight 
traffic on the Class I railroads totaled 
31,949,224,000 net ton: miles, 15.9 per 
cent below the same month in 1923. 


In the eastern district there was a 
reduction compared with June, 1923, of 
21.1 per cent in the volume of freight 
business carried. 


In the southern district the decrease 
was 13.8 per cent. 


In the western district traffic showed 
a decrease of 8.4 per cent. 


The average daily movement per 
freight car for the month of June was 
25.2 miles, 3.1 miles below the daily 
average for June, 1923, but 1.3 miles 
above the average for the same month 
in 1922. The average was also seven- 
tenths of a mile below that for May, 
1924. 


In view of the fact that the rail- 
roads in June had daily an average 
of nearly 359,000 surplus freight cars 
and virtually no car shortage, the daily 
movement per car would naturally be 
less than in June, 1923, when the daily 
average of surplus freight cars was ap- 
proximately 53.850 and the daily car 
shortage more than 12,000 freight cars. 

The average load per freight car in 
June was 26.7 tons, 1.5 tons below that 


Improvements and Betterments _ 


of the Railways and the Equipment Market 


Events of the Transportation Industry — Opinion and Comment — Railroad 
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foe the month of June last year but 1.3 
tons above the daily average for June, 
1922. Compared with the average for 
May, 1924, it was, however, an increase 
of three-tenths of a ton. 


Union Pacific and Kansas City South- 
ern Protest Valuation Figures. 


The ._ Union Pacific system has 
brought suit against the Interstate 
Commerce Commission regarding the 
final valuation figure on the Los An- 
geles & Salt Lake R. R. The Kansas 
City Southern Ry. has also filed a 
similar suit, claiming that the figures 
given its lines are unfair and do not 
represent the true value. Railway men 
are looking forward to decisions in 
these two cases with interest, as they 
are both so involved as to cover practi- 
cally every phase of valuation. A de- 
cision would probably serve as a pre- 
cedent, upon which the settlement of 
the valuation disputes of the other rail- 
ways could be arrived at. The case of 
the Los Angeles & Salt Lake R. R. 
has been set for a hearing in September 
and the Kansas City Southern’s case 
will doubtless be heard shortly there- 
after. 


Railways Amply Prepared to Handle 
Fruit Crop. 


The three transcontinental railways, 
which serve Southern California are 
prepared to handle this year’s fruit 
crop from that section more efficiently 
than they ever been able to do in pre- 
vious years. One of the main factors 
in this increased efficiency is the fact 
that the supply of refrigerator cars is 
24 per cent greater than it was last 
year, due to the expenditure of several 
nillion dollars during the past year on 
this type of equipment. The Atchison 
Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. has purchased 
2,000 refrigerator cars, making its avail- 
able equipment total about 18,000 cars, 
and the Pacific Fruit Express, which 
is owned and operated jointly by the 
Union Pacific and Southern Pacific, has 
added 8,000 cars, for a total of 33,000 
cars, making a grand total of 51,000 re- 
frigerators. available for the coming 
perishable season. With the greater 
supply of cars, arrangements could be 
made for their more efficient distribu- 
tion and, at the present time, there is 
an ample supply of refrigerator cars 
awaiting loads in or near the southern 
California fruit belt. 


A. R. A. Tells Roads of Ex- 
pected Crop Demands ~ 
for Cars 


The American Railway Association 
has addressed a letter to all railroads 
analyzing the figures of the department 
of agriculture, issued August 1, fore- 
casting wheat production in the prin- 
cipal states, in order to assist the roads 
in car allocation and movement to meet” 
the demands for cars. The letter says: 


“As compared with July 1 there will 
bé noted a considerable further im-— 
provement in all the winter wheat fig- 
ures, but with a particularly marked in- 
crease in Kansas, Nebraska and Okla- 
homa. There is also indicated a fair 
increase in the production, compared — 
with previous figures, in Ohio and Mis-_ 
sissippi Valley states and in the states © 
west of the Rocky Mountains. 


“In the spring wheat states there has 
been a marked improvement in the 
past thirty days in Minnesota and the 
Dakotas, and a slight improvement in 
Tdaho and Washington. Montana, ow- 
ing to recent dry weather, now shows — 
a slight decrease compared with Julv 
1 figures, cancelling optimistic reports 
recently received from that territory 
which have indicated a production of 
approximately 54,000,000 bushels. ; 

“The estimated production of oats 
from August 1 condition is 1,439,041,-_ 
000 bushels, as compared with 1,356,-_ 
338,000 bushels estimated on July 1, and 
against a harvest last year of 1,299-— 
823,000 bushels. The increase in the 
past month is particularly marked in 
Towa, Minnesota, Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin, which, in the order named, are 
the four states of heaviest production. 
The improvement, however, seems to 
be general in practically all states. 

“The forecast of corn production 
from August 1 conditions totals 2,576.- 
440,000 bushels, which is an increase om. 
61,000,000 bushels over July 1 report, 
and is still materially below the harvest 
of 1923. However, Iowa, Illinois, Ne- 
braska, Missouri and Kansas all show 
a material improvement over last 
month’s figures. a 

“All of these figures further empha- 
size the conclusion suggested 
previous bulletins to the effect that 
roads serving the Missouri river states 
are faced with particularly heavy de-_ 
mands compared with last year in their. 
movement of grain. It is, therefore, 


a 


: 
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necessary to again emphasize the im- 
portance of continued prompt hand- 
ling of cars belonging to western roads, 
particularly those serving the states 
referred to.” 


L. I. Adopts Unusual Method to Justify 
Fare Increase. 


The Long Island R. R. has adopted 
a unique, but logical plan to show its 
patrons why a 20 per cent increase in 
commuter rates is justified. An inspec- 
tion party of fifty was taken over the 
line and shown just how and why the 
railway spends its money. The inspec- 
tion included equipment, shops, bridges 
-and track. The public service commis- 
sion was represented by William A. 
Prendergast, chairman; Chief Engineer 
C. R. Vannoman, and Assistant Counsel 
C. E. Murphy. For the Long Island 
R. R. there was George Le Boutillier, 
vice president; C. D. Baker, general su- 
perintendent; C. F. Dunbar of the track 
department, and L. V. Morris, chief en- 
gineer. F. I. Haber and Joseph Fried, 
representing the progress society of the 
Rockaways; Carl Kieser, of the prop- 
erty owners’ association of Garden City 
estates; Clarence G. Galston, of the 
Woodmore improvement society, and 
Maurice Hotchner were commuters’ 
representatives. Major General John 
J. O’Ryan of the transit commission 


_ was a member of the party, with George 


McAneny, John H. Madden, M. C. Hill, 
James B. Walker, secretary, and J. F. 


_ Sullivan, also of that body. 


Car Surplus Declines During Week of 
August 7. 


Surplus freight cars in good repair 
and immediately available for service 
totaled 296,496 on August 7. This was a 
decrease of 26,034 cars under the num- 
ber reported on July 31, at which time 
there were 322,530. Surplus coal cars 
in good repair on August 7 totaled 
138,325, a decrease of 8,515 under the 
number reported on July 31, while sur- 
plus box cars in good repair totaled 
123,344, a decrease of 15,390 within a 
week. Reports showed 14,611 surplus 
Stock cars, a decrease of 889 since July 
31, while there was a decrease during 
the same period of 1,296 in the number 
of surplus refrigerator cars, which 
brought the total for that class equip- 
ment to 10,949. Practically no car 
shortage is being reported. 


Growth of Intercoastal Traffic Through 
the Panama Canal. 


_ During the fiscal year 1922, there 


| were 555 transits of the Panama Canal 


by vessels carrying 2,562,527 long tons 
of cargo between the eastern and west- 
€rn seaboards of the United States, and 
during the fiscal year 1924, there were 
2,338 transits of vessels carrying 13,- 
527,378 long tons of cargo over the 
Same route. In 1924 there were over 
four times as many transits of vessels 
im this trade as in 1922, and these ves- 
‘Sels carried over five times as much 
cargo. The total commercial transits 
during the fiscal year 1922 were 2,736, 
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of- which 555 or 20.29 per cent were ol 
vessels employed in the United States 
intercoastal traffic. In the fiscal year 
1924 there were 5,230 commercial tran- 
sits, of which 2,338 or 44.70 per cent 
were of vessels employed in the United 
States intercoastal traffic. Cargo ship- 
ped through the Canal during the fiscal 
year 1922 amounted to 10,884,910 tons, 
of which 2,562,527 tons, or 23.54 per 
cent, were United States intercoastal; 
and during the fiscal year 1924 the to- 
tal cargo was 26,994,710 tons, of which 
13,527,378 tons or 50.11 per cent were 
in the United States intercoastal trade. 
From the data it is apparent that Un- 
ited States intercoastal traffic has 
grown much faster than the total traf- 
fic through the canal. This its largely 
due to shipments of crude oil from 
the southern California oil fields which 
commenced to be heavy early in the 
calendar year 1923, and over 90 per 
cent of which go to the eastern sea- 
board of the United States. Aside from 
this factor, however, the intercoastal 
traffic shows a considerable increase. 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute Will Celebrate a Cen- 
tennial of Engineering 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy, N. Y., will celebrate, next Octo- 
ber, the 100th anniversary of its foun- 
dation. Since it is the oldest school of 
science and engineering in any English- 
speaking country, the centennial exer- 
cises will have an ‘unusual significance 
in commemorating the development of 


science and engineering in the United . 


States. On the occasion of the con- 
vention, October 3 and 4, there will 
be addresses by: Hon. Herbert Hoover, 
secretary of commerce of the United 
States; Hon. Alfred E. Smith, gover- 
nor of the state of New York; Hon. 
Harry E. Clinton, mayor of Troy; 
President Frank Pierrepont Graves of 
the University of the state of New 
York; President Sir Charles Lanbridge 
Morgan, of the Institute of Civil En- 
gineers of Great Britain; President 
Henri Abraham, of the Society of Elec- 
trical Engineers of France; President 
Luigi Luiggi, of the Society of Civil 
Engineers of Italy; Honorary President 
Roberto Gayol, of the Society,of En- 
gineers of Mexico; President Arthur 
Surveyer, of the Engineering Institute 
of Canada; President Angell, of Yale 
University; President Birge, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; President Strat- 
ton, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; President Grunsky, of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers; 
President Low, of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers; Presi- 
dent Kelly, of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers; 
President Osgood, of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers; Presi- 
dent Michelson, of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences. There will also be, 
on October 3, a pageant on the campus 
illustrating scenes in the history of 
science and engineering during the last 
hundred years. 
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Sham Hold-Up Staged to Test Armored 
Mail Cars. 


A sham hold-up was staged on the 
New York Central R. R., near Tilly 
Foster, N. Y., on August 20, to test 
the impregnability of the government’s 
new bandit-proof mail car. The 
official result was three bandits 
“killed,” two “captured” and one “miss- 
ing.” The car used was a steel car, 
with its windows replaced with heavy 
glass, reinforced with wire. The car is 
equipped with calcium flares, riot guns, 
firing shields, shot spreaders and other 
war-like devices for resisting attack. 


” 


Forest Products Laboratory to Study 
Penetration of Freservatives. 


To learn how to obtain better pene- 
tration with oils used to preserve wood 
the forest products laboratory at Madi- 
son, Wis., is testing a carload of eastern 
hemlock ties with petroleum oils and 
creosote and oil mixtures. After treat- 
ment, a part of the ties will be cut up 
for penetration measurements and the 
remainder installed in the test track 
maintained jointly by the Chicago Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Ry. and the labora- 
tory. The ties were furnished by the 
railroad. The treatment of this carload 
of ties marks the beginning of a com- 
prehensive study of the effect of various 
factors, such as viscosity, temperature, 
pressure, and treating time upon ab- 
sorption and penetration of oils. A 
number of different kinds of wood will 
be included in the study. 


One Hunded Million in Tolls Collected 
by Panama Canal. 


Since the official opening of the Pa- 
nama canal on August 15, 1914, more 
than 25,000 commercial vessels have 
gone through the canal and have paid 
nmiore than $100,000,000 to the United 
States in toll, according to a report of 
Colonel Wallace, acting governor of 
the canal, which summarizes its ten 
years’ operations. Toll charges av- 
erage about $4,000 per vessel. During 
the entire ten-year period, there have 
been no major accidents and very few 
traffic interruptions. 


Large Attendance at Ei- hth Meeting of 
Great Lakes Board. 


The eighth regular bi-monthly. meet- 
nig of the Great Lakes regional advis- 
ory board was held in Detroit, Tues- 
day, August 12. It was attended by 401 
railroad and shippers representatives. 
It was announced by the American 
Railway Association that a new section 
to the board would be added. This is 
the freight station agents. section. 
Frank Laughlin, local station agent or 
the Erie was assigned to represent this 
new section. A canvass of the amount 
of coal held by railroads in this terri- 
tory for company consumption showed 
that 3,824,000 tons were in storage July 
1, an increase of 24 per cent ovér the 
amount held on the same day of Iast 
year. Following a discussion it was 
decided that the railways would !n- 
crease their efforts to obtain more box 
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cars 40 feet long and 10 feet high, to 
meet the requirements of certain auto 
body and furniture manufacturers in 
this territory. A number of by-law 
changes were adopted at this meeting. 
Two of the outstanding changes were: 
Hereafter all members accepted by the 
executive committee to membership in 
this board will be accorded vote on all 
questions considered. This privilege 
had not been granted heretofore. An- 
other change was that meetings of the 
board will hereafter be held quarterly 
instead of bi-monthly. Reports of all 
of the commodity committees of this 
board showed a slight percentage im- 
provement in business conditions in the 
past 30 days and a very optimistic vfew 
of a much better improvement in all 
business represented in this territory in 
the immediate future. A resolution was 
passed urging the railways to stop the 
closing of end-door auto box car equip- 
ment. The policy has been to close as 
many of this type of car as possible 
when undergoing repairs. It has been 
found, however, that the end-door type 
of automobile cars are necessary for 
certain automobile shippers due to the 
wheelbase and size of their products. 
The next meeting will be held in Buf- 
falo, October 14. 


Canadian Railways Face Loss Due to 
Small Wheat Crop. 


Authorities on Canadian wheat fore- 
cast that this year’s crop will be al- 
most 200,000,000 bushels less than last 
year’s yield. This prediction is as- 
sumed to be fairly correct and, if it 
is, it will mean a loss in freight charges 
to the Canadian railways of between 
twenty and twenty-five million dollars. 
This represents a very serious loss of 
revenue, particularly as it comes in con- 
junction with the recent rate reduction 
caused by the enforcement of the 
Crow’s Nest Pass agreement, which has 
already made a substantial cut in the 
revenues. 


Firemen Injured Fighting Freight 
Tunnel Fire. : 


While fighting a stubborn fire. five 
stories underground, in the freight tun- 
nels underneath Chicago, 25 firemen 
were overcome by smoke and bad air. 
Three were affected very seriously. The 
fire was caused by an overheated pipe 
of the heating system, which is used 
to keep dampness out of the tunnels, 
through which freight is hauled from 
the railway stations to the various 
downtown stores and factories. 


Santa Fe Seeking Control of Other 
Texas Lines. 


The Panhandle & Santa Fe Ry. has 
asked ‘the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to acquire con- 
trol, by lease, of the Pecos & North- 
ern Texas Ry. At the same time, the 
Gulf Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. applied 
for authority to control that part of the 
Pecos & Northern Texas Ry., extending 
from Coleman to Sweetwater, Texas. 
The Gulf Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. has 
also requested permission to acquire 
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control, by lease, of the properties of 
the Concho Sansaba & Llano Valley 
R. R. 


Ohio River Steel Shipments Show De- 
creases. 


According to statistics issued by the 
United States engineer's office, the 
shipment of steel and steel products on 
the Ohio river has shown a decided 
decrease. The Allegheny and Monon- 
gahela rivers, however, showed an in- 


crease. The figures are as follows: 
July June 

Ohio river ....12,385 tons 16,517 tons 

Allegheny river 3,972 tons 1,098 tosn 


Monongahela 

TIVEL syn cee 11,623 tons 10,601 tons 

The shipment of miscellaneous prod- 
ucts during July, which include coal, 
coke, gravel, sand, gasoline, steel, etc., 
amounted to 1,536,808 tons on _ the 
Monongahela; 439,861 tons on_ the 
Ohio, and 301,132 tons on the Alle- 
gheny. 


Large Cut in Anthracite 
Rates Has Not Stimu- 
lated Purchases 


A large proportion of the anthracite 
coal being currently mined cannot find 
a market and is being stored by the 
enthracite producers. Up to the end 
of July production had averaged about 
1 850,000 tons a week, against an aver- 
age of a little over 2,000,000 tons in 
the same weeks of last year. Storage 
facilities are becoming exhausted and 
unless consumers are willing to buy 
and store more anthracite, a decline 
in production is expected during 
August. 


All this is taking place despite the 
fact that on April 1, 1924, there was 
a reduction of 50 cents a ton in the 
price of anthracite coal. This reduc- 
tion was made in the hope that it would 
stimulate householders and consumers 
generally to purchase and store their 
winter coal during the summer months. 


This present situation throws inter- 
esting light upon a piece of railroad 
legislation seriously pressed in 1921. 
Senator Frelinghuysen introduced a bill, 
which was favorably reported by the 
interstate commerce committee of the 
senate, by which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should reduce 
freight rates on coal during the summer 
months, in order to induce consumers 
to purchase during that period. The 
bill as originally introduced made a 
reduction in the freight rate of 25 cents 
a ton during the summer months. 


Yet if a reduction of 50 cents in 
the cost per ton of anthracite coal 
will not induce consumers to buy dur- 
ing the slack months, is it not diffi- 
cult to see how a 25 cent reduction 
in the freight rate would accomplish it? 


Every year the railroads face dozens 
of analogous proposals in congress and 
in our state legislatures. Hardly one 
would accomplish anything but a de- 
crease in the necessary income of the 
railroads, without conferring any benefit 
on anybody else. 
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State Commissions Protest Soo Line 
Valuation. 


A formal protest has been filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
by the Minnestota railroad and ware- 
house commission, against the valua- 
tion of the Soo Line’s properties in 
Minnesota, of $39,725,763. This, the 
state commission claims, is excessive 
by $7,214,741. The railroad commis- 
sioners of North Dakota have also pro- 
tested the Soo Line’s valuation, claim- 
ing that the figures given are inaccu- 
rate and excessive. 


Canadian Car Loadings Continue te 
Decline. 


Car leadings in Canada during the 
week of August 9, aggregated 47,239 
cars, a decrease from the previous week 
of 1,638 cars. Coal loading in the east- 
ern division was heavier by 1,115 cars, 
but other commodities showed only 
slight increases or decreases. Miscel- 
laneous freight was less in the eastern 
division by 1,226 cars, merchandise, by 
642 cars and pulpwood by 410 cars. In 
the western division grain loading was 
lighter by 262 cars and other forest 
products fell off 136 cars. Compared_ 
with the corresponding week in 1923 
loadings were lighter by 3,252 cars. 


Trans-Atlantic Passenger Traffic Shows 
Increase. 


For the first seven months of 1924, 
trans-Atlantic passenger travel showed 
a large increase in first-class travel in 
both directions, an increase in all 
classes of passenger travel to Europe 
and a decrease in immigration in sec-_ 
ond and third-class, on American-bound 
vessels. First-class westbound traffic, 
for the period named, totalled 33,698, — 
compared with 30,827 for the same 
period last year; second class: 54,621, 
as compared with 90,019; third-class, 
54,661, compared with, 133,898.° First-— 
class eastbound travel amounted to 60,-— 
972 passengers, as against 52,885 last 
year; second-class, 80,010, compared 
with 69,021; third-class, 74,363, com- 
pared with 50,413. 


Foz Causes Rear-End Collision on C. 
& O. 


As a result of a heavy fog, an em- 
ployees’ commuter train on the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Ry., crashed into the 
rear-end of a freight train, two miles 
east of Dayton, Ky., on August 15, kill- 
ing the conductor of the freight and- 
seriously injuring the flagman. 


Sand House Column 
An INTERESTING EXPERIMENT. 


George Youngman, of Pine Island, 
N. Y., is by way of being a scientist. 
Railway crossings are his laboratory, 
ov rather, they were his laboratory un- 
til he found out that experiments at. 
railway crossings are just as dangerous 
as experiments in high explosive plants. 
It was while George was engaged in 
the fascinating experiment of seeing 
if an automobile will continue  in- 
definitely beating locomotives across 
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that misfortune befell him. George 
miscalculated’ the distance one day re- 
cently and hit the locomotive in the 
side. The railway brought a charge 
of reckless driving against George and 
he was fined $5. 


* * * 


SamMMY STEPS Out. 


Again we say that railway service 
is a great thing for keeping a man 


young. Witness Sammy Vandalinda, 
an Erie R. R. crossing watchman. 
Sammy is 80 years old, a civil war 


veteran and has three children and 32 
grandchildren. But did that make 
him proof against Cupid’s darts? It 
did not, for Sammy is a railway man. 
Last Wednesday he started on _ his 
honeymoon with his second wife. Ru- 
mor has it that he wore bell-bottom 
trousers, side-burns and a belted coat, 
but we are not sure of those details. 
* Ok Ok 
GuRGLING Racs. 


A car billed as “rags,” arrived in 
Chicago from New Jersey this week. 
It leaked. Several arrests have been 
made by prohibition officers. 

* ok Ox 
We Bevieve TuHIs, Butr— 

An English railway laborer had an 
intense pain in the eye. A surgeon, 
operating on him in the Gloucester- 
shire hospital in London, removed a 
blade of grass one and one-half inches 
long and also the seed from which it 
had grown. This should serve as a 


Warning to all American railway men 


to be sure to keep cinders out of their 

eyes, otherwise, in a year or two, they 

might grow into lumps of coal. 
Cal. 


Patents onRailway Devices 


Issued by the United States Patent office, 
August 12, 1924. 

Bearing, 1,505,075—Glenn G. 
Rhinevault, Saginaw, Mich., assignor 
of one-half to Wm. R. Mershon & 
Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

Railway-Traffic-Controlling Apparatus, 
1,505,069—Lloyd V. Lewis, Edgewood 
Borough, Pa., assignor to The Union 
Switch & Signal Co., Swissvale, Pa. 

Railway-Traffic-Controlling Apparatus, 
1,505,070—Lloyd V. Lewis, Edgewood 
Borough, Pa., assignor to The Union 
Switch & Signal Co., Swissvale, Pa. 

Train Control System, 1,505,062— 
Achibald G. Shaver, Chicago, III, as- 
signor, by mesne assignments, to 
Regan Safety Devices Company. 


Car Step, 1,505,015—James Dunlap, 
Jr., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Railway Signal Switch, 1,505,002— 


George Zint, Wapakoneta, Ohio. 


Freight Car Ventilator, 1,504,922— 
William E. Wine, Toledo, Ohio. 


Railway Car Dumping Apparatus, 1,- 
Be Michael J. Haddigan, Peoria, 


Railway Signal Torpedo, 1,504,877— 
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Frank Dutcher, McKeesport, Pa. 

Railway Signal Torpedo, 1,504,878— 
Frank Dutcher, McKeesport, Pa. 

Railway Signal Torpedo, 1,504,879— 
Frank Dutcher, McKeesport, Pa. 

Railway Signal Torpedo, 1,504,880— 
Frank Dutcher, McKeesport, Pa. 

Car Door, 1,5040,687—Percy M. Griffin, 
Albany, N. Y., assignor to Consoli- 
dated Car Heating Company, Albany, 
Nac¥: 

Car Replacer, 1,504,659—John A. 
Veazey, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Vending of Railway and Like Tickets, 
1,504,643—Ludwig Nudl, Whittlesea, 
Victoria, Australia, assignor to The 
Nudl Safety Cabinet Ticket Tube 
Company Proprietary, Limited, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, Australia. 

Grade Crossing Signal, 1,504,606—John 
P. Coleman and Per Utne, Edgewood 
‘Borough, Pa., assignors to The Un- 
ion Switch & Signal Company, Swiss- 
vale, Pa. 

Draft Rigging, 1,504,591—Ira Orville 
Wright, Baltimore, Md., assignor to 
The T. H. Symington Company, New 
VWeoreisy ING WE 


Crossing Signal, 1,504,592—John Enoch 
Youngquist, Sterling, Colo. 

Trolley, 1,504,569—Paul L. Mardis, 
Swissvale, Pa., assignor to Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

Turntable and the Like, 1,504,558—John 


B. Hawley, Jr., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 


Air Brake, 1,504,536—George Alus An- 
derson, Santa Rita, N. Mex., assignor 
or one-eighth to Walter M. Mercer, 
one-eighth to Robert T. Taper, and 
one-eighth to Victor H. Waggoner, 
all of Santa Rita, N. Mex. 

Door Mechanism, 1,504,503—Robert S. 
Ramsey, Bellevue, Pa., assignor to 
Pressed Steel Car Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Apparatus for Operating Switches, t,- 
504,472—Edward H. Grim, Dott, W. 
Va. 


Tie and Rail Construction, 1,504,425— 
Pero S. Bkrich, St. Louis, Mo., as- 
signor of one-half to George Seper, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Draft Gear Yoke, 1,504,432—Roy J. 
Cook, Chicago, Ill., assigner to Key- 
oke Railway Equipment Company, 
Chicago, III. 

Safety Car-Control Device, 1,504,397— 
Frank B. Thomas, Wilkinsburg, Pa., 
assignor to The Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company, Wilmerding, Pa. 


Automatic Street Indicator for Railway 
Cars, 1,504,378—Estle Dee Plyley, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Flange Frog, 1,504,330—Robert E. Ein- 
stein, St. Louis, Mo., assignor to 
American Flange Frog and Railway 
Improvement Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Split Switch, 1,504,331—Robert E. Ein- 
stein, St. Louis, Mo., assignor to St. 
Louis Frog & Switch Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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Flange Frog, 1,504,332—Robert E. Ein- 
stein, St. Louis, Mo., assignor to 
American Flange Frog and Railway 
Improvement Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Ballast-Plowing Device, 1,504,334—Earl 
G. Fidler, Garrett, Pa., assignor of 
one-half to Lee W. Pollard, Garrett, 
‘Ea: 

Railway Motor Car, 1,504,327—Cascious 
H. de La Monte, New York, N. Y., 


assignor to International Motor 
Company, New York, N. Y. 
Brake, 1,504,308 — Charles Edward 


Archer, Sumter, S. C. 

Brake Mechanism, 1,504,281—John F. 
Streib, Avalon, Pa. assignor to 
Pressed Steel Car Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Combined Tie and Rail Fastener, 1,- 
504,262—Harvey Zwingle Morgan, 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Car Truck of the Six-Wheel Type, 1,- 
504,252—Jacob C. Larsen, Columbus, 
Ohio, assignor to The Buckeye Steel 
Castings Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

Dump-Car Construction, 1,504,243 — 
William J. Hosceit, Chicago, IIl., as- 
signor to Rodger Ballast Car Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois. 

Dump Car, 1,504,239—David Hindahl, 
Chicago, Ill, assignor to Harry S. 
Hart, Chicago III. 


Joseph J. Root has been appointed as- 


sistant to the vice-president of the 
Union Tank Car Co., New York city. 
Mr. Root was previously mechanical 
engineer. 

* * x 

C. C. Wang, managing director of the 

Chinese Eastern Ry. has arrived in the 
United States to study transportation 
methods and devices in this country. 

x ok Ox 


Luther A. Roby, well-known engi- 
neer, died on August 14, at his home 
in Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Roby erected 
the rail mill for the Dominion Iron & 
Steel Co., Sydney, N. S., and -he also 
installed the rail mill of the Algoma 
Steel Co., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 

x Ok Ok 


H. E. Warrington and C. H. Kromer 
have opened an office in the Under- 
wood building, San Francisco, Cal., 
under the firm name of Warrington & 
Kromer. They will engage in civil and 
structural engineering, particularly as 
to railway and highway bridges. 

* Ok Ox 

The Buckeye Steel Castings Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, has placed an order with 
the Mt. Vernon Bridge Co., covering 
a plant addition. 

* Ok Ox 

The Linde Air Products Co. plans 
the construction of a plant at Houston, 
Texas. 

8S ae 

F. M. English has been appointed as- 

sistant sales manager of the Reading 
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Iron Co., with headquarters at Read- 
ing, Pa., succeeding A. F: McClintock, 
resigned. 

ar eS: 

The Maine Electric Co., Portland, 
Me., manufacturer of steam and electric 
hoists and derricks, has opened a sales 
office at 814 Walnut street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., in charge of F. V. Wetherill. 

x ok Ok 


The Hattiesburg Creosoting Co., 
Hattiesburg, Miss., has commenced the 
construction of a creosoting plant at 
Meridian, Miss., to have an annual ca- 
pacity of 40,000,000 ft. This company 
is now operating plants at Slidell, La., 
and Hattiesburg and Meridian, Miss. 

kK Ox 


The Huntington & Ohio Bridge Co., 
Huntington, W. Va., plans to increase 
its capital from $500,000 to $612,000. 

x ok x 


David E. Drake, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has re- 
tired and will make his home in Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Drake was the oldest man 
in the sales department. 

x kK OX 


W. G. Martin has been appointed 
sales manager of the Landis Tool Co, 
Waynesboro., Pa. succeedimge H. T. 
King, resigned. 

* ok Ok 

The Buda Co., Harvey, IIl., plans the 
construction of a one-story plant ad- 
dition. 

a oe 

The Inland Steel Co., Chicago, IIL, 
has opened a branch office at Kansas 
City, Mo, in, charge’ ot7O7 Be Binake, 
who has been covering the Kansas City 
territory from the St. ‘Louis office. 

* *k x 


A number of prominent supply men 
are on the committee of the American 
manufacturers export association, which 
plans an American- industrial mission 
to Mexico this year. E. M. Herr, presi- 
dent of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., is chairman of the organiza- 
tion committee, the other members in- 
ciuding: A. J. Brosseau, president, Mack 
Trucks, Inc.; C. P. Coleman, president, 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp.; 
James A. Farrell, president, United 
States Steel Corp.; C. S. Gawthorp, vice 
president, American Car & Foundry 
Export Co.; Julius Goslin, president. 
Joubert & Goslin Machine & Foundry 
Co.; N. J. Gould, president, the Goulds 
Mfg. Co.; M. A. Oudin, vice president, 
International General Electric Co.; Wil- 
liam Pigott, president, Pacific Coast 
Steel Co.; G. A. Schieren, vice president, 
Charles A. Schieren Co., and S. M. 
Vauclain, president, Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works. It is expected that the 
mission will arrive in ~Mexico about 
SEDtE.a1 1. 

* * Ok 

Edmund F. Boyle, a Pacific coast 
railway supply man with. offces in 
San Francisco; Cal., died in Los An- 
geles, Cal. recently. At the time of 
his death, Mr. Boyle was representing 
the following concerns on the coast: 
Ashton Valve Co., Pilot Packing Co., 
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Locomotive Firebox Co., Nathan Mfg. 
Co., Premier Staybolt Co. Grip Nut 
Co., Magnus Co., Heywood-Wakefield 
Co., Bradford Corpn., Union Metal 
Railway Equipment Co., Standard Rail- 
way Equipment Co., Cincinnati Rivet 


- Cutting Gun Co., and the Oxweld Serv- 


ice Co. Mr. Boyle spent many years 
ir railway service ‘as a locomotive en- 
gineer. 


| New Roads and Projects | 


Florida——The Florida Western & 
Northern R. R., a Seaboard Air Line 


Ry. subsidiary, has been granted per- 


mission by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to construct a line of rail- 
way from Ocala to Anthony, Fla., ap- 
proximately seven miles and a three 
mile line in Polk county. 


Louisiana.—A railway is being 
planned from Monroe, La., to Campti 
on the Louisiana Ry. & Navigation Co., 
and Natchitoches, on the Texas & Pa- 
cific Ry., utilizing the property of some 
of the logging railways enroute and 
connecting them with new lines. The 
project is still in the formative stage. 


North Carolina.—The Appalachian & 
Western North Carolina R. R. has ap- 
plied for permission to construct a 
railway between Taylorsville, N. C.,, 
and Mountain City, Tenn., a distance 
of 125 miles. The new line is backed 
by the North Carolina special railroad 
commission, of which the governor of 
the state is a member. F. T. Miller, 
Greensboro, N. C., is chief engineer. 


Ohio.—The Toronto Knoxville & 
Western R. R. has been incorporated 
in Ohio, with $200,000 capital, to build 
a line of railway between Toronto, Ohio 
and Knoxville, Tenn., by C. E. Smith, 
J. “Harriet ae | cls ntyeelnee lee 
Jackson and -N. A. Emery. 


Oklahoma.—The Chicago Rock Island 
& Pacific Ry. has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to construct a 20-mile exten- 


sion of its line from Owens to Ponca 
City, Okla. 


Texas.—The Harris county naviga- 
tion district, court house, Houston, 
Texas, has voted a bond issue of $200,- 
000, for the purpose of extending a 
belt line railway in Houston. E. A. 
Tucker is engineer in charge. 

Texas reports indicate that the plan 
to build a direct railway from San 
Antonio, Texas, to Tampico, Mexico, 
has received considerable impetus, by 
reason of the obtaining of a conces- 
sion to build the line from the Mexican 
government by J. M. Ortiz, of Mexico 
City. Mr. Ortiz turned the concession 
over to the Tampico & Northern Ry. 
The concession obtained provides that 
the railway shall be standard gauge 
and shall run from Tampico to Cam- 
argo, which is on the Rio Grande op- 
posite Rio Grande City, Texas, and 
that a branch line be built from Cam- 
argo to Matamoras, further, that the 
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main line be completed in five years, 
the branch in 12 years. Surveys must 
be made within 18 months and the work 
begun within 24 months. A right of 
way of 100 meters is granted the rail- 
way and the railway will also have the 
right to drill for oil on its right-of- 
way. Albert Steves, San Antonio, 
Texas, is president of the company, 
Mr. Ortiz is vice-president; J. B. Car-, 
rington, San Antonio, Texas, is treas- 
urer, and the directors are J. H. Cun- 
ningham, A. Barra and S. B. Ricaby, 
of San Antonio. 


West Virginia—The Little Creek R. 
R. has been incorporated at Charles- 
ton, with a capital of $400,000, by C. V. 
Jones, F. M. Livezey and S.'S. Me 
Neer. 


’ Baltimore & Ohio.—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for permission to issue 
$75,000,000 of first mortgage bonds to 
retire and refund an equivalent amount 
of prior lien mortgage bonds. This is- 
sue has already been sold, subject to 
the approval of the commission, as re- 
ported in these columns last week. 


Boston & Maine.—Homer Lorin has 
been elected chairman of the executive 
committee of this company, succeed- 
ing James H. Hustis, president, who 
has been acting as chairman. Mr. Lorin 
is chairman of the Massachusetts state 
commission on administration and 
finance. 


Buffalo Rochester & Pittsburgh.— 
This company has requested authority 
from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to sell $3,000,000 of consolidated 
414 per cent mortgage bonds. 


Canadian National—The gross earn- 
ings of the Canadian National Rys. for 
the week ending August 14, 1924, were 
$4,069,974, being a decrease of $858,516 
over the corresponding week of 1923, 
The gross earnings of the Canadian 
National Rys. from January 1 to Au- 
gust 14, 1924, have been $142,927,703, 
being a decrease of $3,463,269 over the 
corresponding period of 1923. 


Chicago & Alton.—The receivers of 
this company have requested permis- 
sion to abandon the operation of 32 
miles of railway between Rutland and 
Granville, Ill, known as the Rutland 
Tciuca & Northern R. R., because the 
road is unable to earn its operating ex- 
penses. 


Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul.— 
Twenty express cars, in two trains, were 
run by this company recently from 
Seattle, Wash., to Chicago, IIL, con- 


‘taining silk valued at over $7,000,000. 


This is claimed to be the largest single 
silk shipment ever to cross the conti- 
nent. 


Chicago Rock Island & Pacific.—This 
company has sold to Speyer & Co., and 
Dillon Read & Co., subject to the ap- 
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proval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, $5,000,000 five-year five per 
cent secured gold notes, to be secured 
by a pledge of $7,500,000 first and re- 
funding mortgage four per cent gold 
bonds, with a 20 per cent margin to 
be maintained. The proceeds of the 
sale are to be used for additions and 
betterments and corporate purposes. 
See “Keokuk & Dies Moines.” 


Cleveland & Pittsburgh.—Stockhold- 
ers of this company, at a recent meet- 
ing, authorized an issue of $11,775,000 
bonds, and an additional stock issue of 
$5,000,000... They also authorized the 
acquisition of the Youngstown & Ra- 
venna R. R., between Boanna and Ra- 
venna, Ohia, and the Pittsburgh Ohio 


‘Valley & Cincinnati Ry., between Pow- 


hatan and Bellaire, Ohio. 


Connecting.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this 
company to issue $1,545,000 of first 


mortgage five per cent bonds, to be 


» @peration by January 1. 


delivered to the Pennsylvania R. R. 
for expenditures made for additions and 
betterments. 


Erie.—The board of directors of this 
company, failing to reach an agreement 
on the merger terms offered by the Van 
Sweringen interests, referred the mat- 
ter to the executive committee for ac- 
tion. It is expected that the com- 
mittee will make a recommendation to 
stockholders this week. 

Some time ago the Erie R. R. con- 


| tracted for the building of 44 all steel 
coaches for suburban 'service. 


‘The 
delivery has begun and the cars are 
being placed in service as fast as re- 
ceived. These all steel coaches are 


_ duplicates in every respect of a simi- 


lar lot of cars purchased some tinre ago. 


Florida Western & Northern.—Ac- 
cording to an announcement by Presi- 
dent Warfield, of the Seaboard Air 
Line, this company will be built and in 
He states that 
the construction is being pushed with 
all possible speed. 


_ Great Northern—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this 
company to issue equipment trust cer- 
tificates not exceeding $4,500,000, to be 
sold at not less than 96 per cent of 
par, the proceeds to be used for the 
purchase of certain equipment. 


Gulf Colorado & Santa Fe.—This 
company, with its affiliated lines has 
filed a formal protest with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission against 


the tentative valuation reports covering 


their properties. 


Gulf Mobile & Northern.—According 
to the annual report of this company, 
its net income for the year ended De- 


_cember 31, 1923, was $940,496, or $2.26 


per share on common stock, compared 
with $782,897, or 49 cents per share, 
during 1922, The gross income was 
$5,944,548, as compared with $4,768,046 
and the expenses were $4,459,952, as 
compared with $3,460,922 the previous 
Year. 


_ October 25. 
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Hoboken Shore.—This railway has 
been placed on public sale by the 
war department, despite protests from 
numerous organizations, including the 
city club of New York. The port au- 
thorities of the states of New York 
and New Jersey have sought to pur- 
chase this line, as a part of their plans 
for the elimination of rail and water 
traffic congestion, in the New York 
harbor. In making its protest, the city 
club states: “It is especially disturbing 
to discover that the terms of sale have 
been so framed as to prevent the port 
authority from even putting in a bid. 
In war time the government found it 
desirable that ownership of the rail- 
road property in question should be 
held by a public agency. The argu- 
ment for its being so held in time of 
peace by the port authority, the one 
official agency at this national port 
which impartially represents all in- 
terests, seems to us obvious and quite 
unanswerable.” 


International-Great Northern. — This 
company has filed a formal protest with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
against the tentative valuation reports 
covering its property. 


Keokuk & Des Moines.—A commit- 
tee of bondholders of this railway has 
purchased its properties for $1,250,000, 
at a foreclosure sale. A plan has been 
worked out for the purchase of this 
road by the Chicago Rock Island & 
Pacific Ry. 


Missouri Pacific.—The first two 
weeks of August the Missouri Pacific 
handled the largest freight traffic vol- 
ume in its history, it has been announced 
by L. W. Baldwin, president of 
the railway. There were loaded on the 
lines of the company 47,384 cars, and 
received from connections 17,132, a to- 
tal of 64,516. The total loading for 
the first week exceeded the previous 
high record for a week’s loading by 
1,262 cars, and the second week ex- 
ceeded the first by 56 cars. Twice 
during the two weeks, previous high 
records for total loadings were broken. 
The first time was Tuesday, August 5, 
when 5,373 cars were loaded. The for- 
mer record of 5,288 was established last 
On Tuesday, August 12, 
the record was broken once more, with 
a total of 5,396. The daily average lo- 
cal loading and receipts from connec- 
tions, totaling 5,376, exceeded the daily 
average for any previous period by 230 
cars a day. The average daily move- 
ment of all cars on the railway reached 
34.48 miles per car per day, during this 
period, exceeding the previous high 
record of 33.74. Movement of wheat 
continues in substantial volume and 


-theré is a much heavier movement of 


perishable freight, coal and road build- 
ing materials.. The . record . breaking 
movement of oil on the Missouri Pa- 
cific keeps up, 7,175 cars being loaged 
on the three oil producing divisions on 
the railway, or an average of 598 cars 
per day, exceeding the high record 
established in July by 56 cars. 
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New York Central—This company 
kas become agent for all trans-Atlantic 
steamship lines for the sale of tickets 
at most of its stations between New 
York and Chicago. 

This company has applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for per- 
tnission to abandon the Mahopac Falls 
branch of the Putnam division, which 
runs between Baldwir Place and Maho- 


pac Falls, N. Y., a distance of two 
miles. 


Northern Central.—This company 
has been granted authority by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to is- 
sue $8,300,000 of general and refunding 
mortgage five per cent gold bonds, to 
be delivered at par to the Pennsylvania 
R. R. in partial settlement of certain 
expenditures made for additions and 
betterments. At the same time, the 
Pennsylvania R. R. was authorized to 
assume obligation and liability as lessee 
In respect to the bonds, with the proviso 
that the bonds are to be sold at not less 
than 99 per cent of par. 


Pennsylvania.—T he Sandusky coal 
dumping docks of the Pennsylvania R. 
R. broke all former records during the 
month of July when they turned 632,- 
365 tons of coal into the huge compart- 
ments of Lake Erie coal barges. This 
is also a rceord on the lake ports with 
one exception, that Ashtabula dumped 
726,804 tons in June, 1921. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the Sandusky 
docks got a late start, 23,038 cars have 
been handled so far this season, the 
big dumping machine turning carloads 
of coal down the chutes at the rate of 
35 an hour, day and night. The Penn- 
sylvania’s Sandusky docks have been 
the busiest on the lakes this year due 
to the heavy tonnage from the West 
Virginia mines, one of the few active 
producing fields this year. 

See “Northern Central,” “Pittsburgh 
Youngstown & Ashtabula” and “Con- 
necting.” 


Pittsburgh Ohio Valley & Cincinnati. 
—See “Cleveland & Pittsburgh.” 


Pittsburgh Youngstown & Ashtabula. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has granted authority to this com- 
pany to issue $2,000,000 of first gen- 
eral mortgage five per cent bonds, to 
be delivered to the Pennsylvania R. R., 
in partial settlement for expenditures 
made for additions and betterments to 
its property. 


Rutland Toluca & Northern.—See 
“Chicago & Alton.” 


Seaboard Air Line.—This company 
has requested the Georgia public servy- 
ice commission for authority to discon- 
tinue ten local passenger trains which 
have been unprofitable. 


Stanley Merrill & Phillips.—This rail- 
way has been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to aban- 
don, as to interstate and foreign com- 
merce, the portion of its line extend- 
ing from Stanley, Chippewa county, 
through Clark county, to Polley, Taylor 
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county, in Wisconsin, a distance of 16 
miles. Intrastate commerce is specifi- 
cally not involved in this abandonment. 


Statenville—This company has been 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to abandon 14 miles of its 
line, between Haylow and Statenville, 
Ga. 


Texas Midland. — The _ Interstate 
Commerce Commission has placed the 
final valuation of this company at $3,- 
080,000, or $16,000 less than the tenta- 
tive valuation figures previously issued. 


Union Pacific—Charles A. Peabody 
has resigned as chairman of the finance 
committee of this system and C. B. 
Seger has been named to succeed him. 
Mr. Peabody retains his membership 
on the commiittee. 


Youngstown & Ravenna.—See “Cleve- 
land & Pittsburgh.” 


(foreign Reiiways_ 


China.—The Kiaochow-Tsinan Ry., 
the central line of the province of 
Chantung, has elected a new direc- 
torate. This new board has adopted 
modern methods and practically every 
department of the railway is being ad- 
ministered by Chinese educated in 
American technical universities. Effici- 
ency has been introduced to such an 
extent that the payroll for the coming 
year will amount to $500,000 less than 


for this year. 


‘Equipment and Structures } 


Locomotives. 


The Illinois Central R. R. plans the 
conversion of 25 consolidation type 
locomotives into light Mikados. As 
an alternate, they are considering the 
purchase of 25 new Mikados, either 
light or heavy. 


The American Locomotive Co. has 
secured orders from the Pennsylvania 
R. R. and the Louisville & Nashville 
R. R. for 12 three-cylinder locomotives, 
including one heavy passenger locomo- 
tive, one heavy freight locomotive and 
ten switchers. 


Passenger Cars. 


The Illinois Central R. R. is in- 
cuiring for 200 express-refrigerator 
Cars: 


The Great Northern Ry. has placed 
an order with the Siemms-Stemble Co., 
St. Paul, for 50 express-refrigerator 
underframes. 


The Wilmington Brunswick & South- 
ern R. R. has placed an order with 
the Edwards Railway Motor Car Co., 
for one gasoline motor car and trailer, 
the outfit to have a seating capacity 
of 52 and an 18-ft. baggage compart- 
ment, 
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Freight Cars. 


The Illinois Central R. R. is inquiring 
for 4,000 gondola cars, 2,000 box cars 
and 200 stock cars. 

The General Service Tank Co. has 
placed an order with the General 
American Car Co. for 200 tank cars. 

The Great Northern Equipment Co. 
is inquiring for 20 tank cars. 

The Northern Pacific Ry. 
ing for 15 underframes. 

The Cincinnati Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville Ry. is inquiring for 250 under- 
frames. 

The Barnsdall Refining Co. has 
placed an order with the Pennsylvania 
Car Co., for 50 8,000 gallon tank cars. 


is inquir- 


Buildings and Terminals. 


The New York Central R. R. has 
awarded a contract to the Austin Co., 
covering the general work, masonry 
and carpentry, in connection with the 
construction of a steel-frame, brick re- 
pair shop at Hammond, Ind., one-story, 
90 by 130, estimated to cost $40,000. 


The Grand Trunk Western Ry., has 
awarded the general contract to W. G. 
Crebo, Grand Rapids, Mich., covering 
the construction of a freight house and 
office building, two-story and _ base- 
ment, 43 by 60, at Port Huron, Mich. 
The building is to be brick and steel 
and will cost $200,000. 


The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. has awarded a general 
contract to the Walsh Construction 
Co., Chicago, Ill., covering the erec- 
tion of an addition to its round house 
and shops at Sharonville, Ohio, esti- 
mated to cost $90,000. 


Officials of the Pennsylvania R. R. 
have presented the city officials of 
Erie, Pa., with a written agreement to 
cooperate with the New York Central 
R. R. for the immediate construction 
of a new union station in that city. 


The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. has awarded a general 
contract to the Walsh Construction Co., 
Chicago, Ill., covering the erection of 
a one-story battery works at Beech 
Grove, Ind., estimated to cost $30,000 
with equipment. 


The Canadian National Rys. have 
awarded a number of contracts for 
clearing and grading in connection with 
the construction of branch lines, as 
follows: Dunblane southeast—Dutton, 
Mannic & Wickstrand, Winnipeg. Han- 
na-Worden branch—Boyd’s_ ‘Limited 
and A. C. Bryson & Son, Winnipeg. 
Loverna west and Peebles south—J. G. 
Hargrave & Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. Six 
miles of grading on the Prince Albert 
northeast line will be finished by Hett 
& Sibbald, Winnipeg, as part of their 
previous contract for work on this line. 


The plans of the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Ry. covering the construction of 
a combination passenger and freight 
station at Summit, Ala., to take the 
place of one recently destroyed by fire, 
have been approved by the Alabama 
public service commission and con- 
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struction will be 
shortly. 

The Union Tank Car Co. has awarded 
a general contract to the Hughes- 
Foulkrod Co., Philadelphia, Pa., cov- 
ering the construction of a car repair 
shop in Philadelphia, estimated to cost 
$130,000. 


The plans of the Missouri Pacific R, 
R. covering a new $500,000 union sta- 
tion at Texarkana, Ark., are practically 
complete, according to President Bald- 
win’s advice to the Arkansas railroad 
commission. 


The Missouri Pacific R. R. station at 
Howcott, La., was demolished by a tor- 
nado on August 11. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. has 
awarded a contract to Frainie Bros. & 
Haigley, covering the construction of a 
two-story, 97 by 44 ft. building in Bal- 
timore, Md., estimated to cost $12,000. 

The Nashville Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Ry. has authorized the construc- 
tion of an 80-car siding between mile- 
posts 71 and 72, on the Nashville di- 
vision. 

The Louisville & Nashville R. R, 
plans the construction of a new passen- 
ger and freight station at Andulusia, 
Ala. to cost $40,000. Work will be 
commenced at once. 


The Illinois Central R. R. plans ad- 
ditions to its Van Buren street subur- 
ban station at Chicago, III. 


The New York Chicago & St. Louis 
Ry. has awarded a contract to the 
Erie Steel Construction Co. covering 
repairs to its shops at Conneaut, Ohio. 


The Canadian Pacific Ry. has placed 
a contract covering the reconstruction 
of the wing of the chateau of Lake 
Louise, Alta., which was destroyed by 
fire on July 3. 


commenced very 


Signals and Interlocking. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. has ordered 
four style “S-S” electric units and a 
new set of mechanical locking for tne 
machine now in service at “WV” 
Tower, Coshocton, Ohio, together with 
six one-arm and two two-arm position 
light ground signals for this plant. 
These materials are being furnished by 
the Union Switch & Signal Co., and the 
field installation will be made by the 
railway’s signal construction forces. 

The Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. is 
installing a new 28-lever improved 
Saxby & Farmer interlocking machine, 
having 23 working levers and five spare 
spaces, at Carrollton, Texas. This 
machine will be furnished by the 
Union Switch & Signal Co., and in- 
stalled by the railway’s signal forces. 

The Missouri-Illinois R. R. will erect 
an interlocking plant at the intersec- 
tion with the Louisville & Nashville R. 
R. near Nashville, Ill. A Saxby & Far- 
mer machine having 19 working levers 
in a 24-lever frame will operate nine 
signals, two switches, four derails, six 
locks and two crossing bars at the 
plant. The work will be installed Dy 
the railway’s forces, while the mater- 
ials are being furnished by the Unigg 
Switch & Signal Co. 


a. 
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The Utah Ry. has ordered five style 
“R”, three-color light signals, togeter 
with the necessary relays and other ap- 
paratus for curve and junction protec- 
tion at Jacobs Junction and Utah Junc- 
tion. At ‘Jacobs Junction the signal- 
ing will be extended between tunnel No. 
1 and tunnel No. 2, trafic through 
which tunnels is already protected by 
light signals of the same type. The 
construction work will be done by the 
railway’s forces, with the materials be- 
ing supplied by the Union Switch & Sig- 
nal Co. 

Lehigh Valley R. R. has placed an 
order with Hall Switch & Signal Co 
for six highway crossing flasher signal 
outfits for installation at South Plain- 
field, N. J., New Market, N. Jeeand 
Wilkes ‘Barre, Pa. 

New York Central R. R. has placed 
an order with Hall Switch & Signal Co. 
for 323 switch boxes and 420 relay and 
junction boxes for new signal work on 
the West Shore, Lyons to Churchville. 
Installation will be made by the rail- 
way’s forces. 

New York Central R. R. will install 


at Palatine Bridge, Mohawk division, 


a 
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five Hall searchlight signals, 77 relays, 
14 switch boxes, electric locks, tappet 
controllers, indicators, time releases, 
floor pushes and other tower material. 


Orders for this material have been 


placed with Hall Switch & Signal Co. 
Chicago & Alton R. R. has recently 


placed an order with Hall Switch & 
Signal Co. for 65 relays and 48 switch 


boxes. 
New York Central R. R. has placed 
orders with Hall Switch & Signal Co: 


- for 175 searchlight color light signats, 
785 relays, 650 lightning arresters for 
new 


Lyons to 
Installation 


signal installation 
Churchville, West Shore. 


will be made by railway’s forces. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. has re- 


cently ordered from Hall Switch & Sig- 


nal Co. 18 position color light signals 
of high and dwarf type, including 
marker attachments, a total of 112 units 
will be furnished. Several of these sig- 
nals will be equipped with four position 
color indications. These signals will be 
installed by the railway’s forces for 
new work at Hamler, Ohio. 

The Richmond Fredericksburg & Po- 
tomac R. R. has selected the Union 
two-speed continuous inductive train 
control system, and has entered into a 
contract with the Union Switch & Sig- 
nal Co. for the installation of this sys- 
tem on its line between Washington, 
D. C. and Richmond, Va., comprising 
approximately 100 miles of double 
track railroad. A total of 66 locomo- 
tives are to be equipped for train con- 
trol operation. 

The Indiana Service Corpn. is in- 
quiring for bids covering the installa- 
tion of a complete block signal system 
on the Ft. Wayne-Huntington section 
of the Lafayette division. 

The El Paso & Southwestern Ry. 
has adopted the Bulla system of train 
control and is now building the entire 
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equipment 
Texas. 


immits, Shops at lL” Paso, 


Bridges. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. and the county of Contra Costa, 
California, are making plans for a sub- 
way under the railway’s tracks in 
Franklin canyon, near Martinez, Cal., 
to cost $70,000, divided between the 
railway and the county. R. B. Ball, 
6th and Main streets, Los Angeles, Cal., 
is engineer. 

The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry., the Union Pacific R. R. and the 
city of Los Angeles, Cal., are planning 
a single arch concrete bridge, 215-ft. 
span, across the tracks of the two com- 
panies at Macy street, to cost $500,- 
000, divided between the city and the 
railways. 


The state highway department of 
Missouri and the Missouri Pacific R. 
R. have awarded a contract to Gra- 
ham Concrete Products Co., Sedalia, 
Mo., covering one 40-ft. reinforced con- 
crete deck girder and two 14-ft. re- 
inforced concrete slab spans over the 
railway’s tracks in Cooper county, to 
cost $4,134. 


The Georgia Ry. and the city of 
Atlanta, Ga., plan an underpass at Bell 
street, to replace the present viaduct 
over the railway’s tracks, estimated to 
cost $130,000, the city and the railway 
to divide the cost equally. C. E. Kauf- 
man is engineer. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. and the city 
of Baltimore, Md., plan the recon- 
struction of the Edmonson avenue 
bridge over the railway’s tracks. B. L. 
Crozier, Baltimore, is engineer. 

The city of Buffalo, N. Y., has asked 
for bids covering the construction of 
a bridge over the New York Central 
R. R. tracks at Washington street in 
that city. It is planned to remove the 
present structure and build two new 
pony trusses and four plate girders. 


Machinery and Tools. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
has purchased two steam hammers, one 
1,500-lb. and the other 4,000-lb., from 
an eastern builder. 

The Great Northern Ry. is inquiring 
for a car wheel borer, an 18-in. lathe, 
a bolt cutter and a 44-in. boring and 
turning mill. 

The Long Island R. R. is reported 
to have placed an order with the Whit- 
ing Corpn., for four 20-ton ‘electric 
overhead cranes. 

The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
has purchased a large planer through 
an agent in San Francisco, Cal. 

The National Rys. of Mexico have 
issued a list comprising over 100 ma- 
chines. 

The Colombian State Rys. are inquir- 
ing for a driving wheel lathe, wheel 
presses, engife lathes, drill presses and 
other equipment for a locomotive re- 
pair shop. 

The Victorian Government Rys. are 
inquiring for several metal sawing ma- 
chines. 
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The South Manchuria Ry. is inquir- 
ing for flue and spring shop equip- 
ment, through W. R. Grace & Co., New 
York city. 

The following shops, etc., in the 
course of construction or planned will 
require machinery and tool of various 
types. Details will be found under 
“Buildings and Terminals.” 


New York Central R. R., shop, Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & St. 
Louis Ry., additions to roundhouse 
Sharonville, Ohio, and battery works, 
Beech Grove, Ind. 

Union Tank Car Co., repair sho 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


Iron and Steel. 


The Chosen State Rys. are inquiring 
for 25 miles of 60-lb. rails, quotations 
to be made c. i. f. Fusan or Masanpho, 
Chosen (Korea). 

The Imperial Government Rys. of 
Japan are inquiring for 290 tons of cir- 
cular boiler plates. 

The Virginia Bridge & Iron Works 
has secured a contract from the Vir- 
ginian Ry. covering 300 tons of struc- 
tural steel. 

The Southern Ry. has placed an order 
with the McClintic-Marshall Cae cov 
ering 700 tons of structural steel for 
bridges in Tennessee. 

The Seaboard Air Line Ry. is inquir- 
ing for 400 tons of structural steel for 
bridge work. 

The New York Chicago & St. Louis 
Ry. has placed an order with the Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Co. for 230 tons of 
structural steel for bridge work at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Columbus Ry. is inquiring for 
500 tons of reinforcing bars for a build- 
ing. 

The Illinois Central R. R. is inquir- 
ing for 700 tons of reinforcing bars for 
its South Park boulevard viaduct. This 
company is also inquiring for 150 tons 
for additions to its Van Buren street 
station. 

The Concrete Steel Co. has been 
awarded a contract for 100 tons of steel 
for the Van Buren street subway to the 
Illinois Central R. R. station at Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The Louisville & Nashville R. R. is 
inquiring for 200 tons of tank plates. 


The Great Northern Ry. has placed 
orders for 6,000 tons of tie plates, 4,500 
to 5,000 tons of angle bars, 5,000 kegs 
of track spikes and 2,500 tons of track 
bolts. Approximately 60 per cent of 
this business was awarded to manu- 
facturers in the Chicago district and 
the remainder was divided between the 
Lackawanna Steel Co., and the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corpn. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. has placed 
an order with the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
covering 150 tons of structural steel for 
a bridge at Lemoyne, Pa. 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R. is 
inquiring for 3,000 tons of. structural 
steel for bridges. 
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The Western Pacific R. R. has placed 
an order with the Moore Dry Dock Co. 
for 135 tons of structural steel for a 
bridge. 

The Norfolk & Western Ry. is in 
the market for 12,000 kegs of track 
spikes. 


| Personals 
ee eee 


Executive. 


R. B. Van Horne has been elected 
vice-president of the Cuba R. R. 


Operating. 


C. A. Hodgman has been appointed 
superintendent of the central division 
of the Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R., 
with headquarters at Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
succeeding J. H. Reinholdt, resigned. 
The position of assistant superintendent 
at Oskaloosa, Iowa, formerly held by 
Mr. Hodgman, has been abolished. R. 
W. Brown has been appointed train- 
master of the eastern division, and C. 
B. Morgan has been appointed chief 
train dispatcher, succeeding Mr. Brown. 
Both Mr. Brown and Mr. Morgan will 
have headquarters at Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


Traffic. 


F. O. Stafford has been appointed 
assistant freight traffic manager of the 
New York Central R. R., with head- 
quarters at Chicago, IIl. 

Charles W. Thacker has been ap- 
pointed commercial agent of the Erie 
R. R., with headquarters at Peoria, IIl. 


Engineering and Maintenance. 


C. B. Hoyt, superintendent of track, 
maintenance and construction of the 
Nickle Plate district of the New York 
Chicago & St. Louis Ry., with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, Ohio, has re- 
signed, because of ill health and the 
position has been abolished. Mr. Holt 


C. B. Hoyt 


* August 1, 
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was born February 12, 1860, and edu- 
cated at the Adrian, Mich., high school. 
He entered railway service in 1888, as 
roadmaster’s clerk on the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern Ry. From March 
1, 1893, to March 1, 1896, he was road- 
master of the Ft. Wayne division of 
that road; March 1, 1896, to August 1, 
1898, roadmaster, Coldwater division; 
1898, to October 20, 1905, 
chief supervisor of tracks, New York 
Chicago & St. Louis Ry., with head- 
quarters at Bellevue, Ohio; October 20, 
1605, to March 12, 1906, trainmaster, 
western division, with headquarters at 
Ft. Wayne, Ohio, and from August 5, 
1°07, to the time of his retirement, su- 
perintendent of track, maintenance and 
construction. 

J. E. Holmes has been appointed act- 
ing roadmaster of the Seward-Anchor- 
age division of the Alaska R. R., with 
headquarters at Tunnel, Alaska, in the 
place of Geo. W. Colwell, who has 
been granted a leave of absence. 


F. S. Hales has been appointed en- 
gineer of track of the New York Chi- 
cago & St. Louis Ry., a new position, 
with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mechanical. 


Robert H. Hunter has been appointed 
niechanical examiner and instructor of 
enginemen of the Oregon Short Line 
R. R., with headquarters at Pocatello, 
Idaho. 


Obituary. 


Edward Ford, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Alabama & Vicksburg Ry. 
and the Vicksburg Shreveport & Pa- 
cific Ry., in charge of operation, died 
at his home in New Orleans, La., on 
August 13. Mr. Ford was born in 
July, 1862, in Kingston, Ont., and edu- 
cated in the royal military college of 
Canada. He entered railway service 
in July, 1881, in the construction de- 
partment of the Canadian Pacific Ry. 
From 1883, to 1888, he was assistant 
supervisor, supervisor and assistant en- 
gineer of the Pennsylvania R. R.; 1888, 
to 1892, roadmaster, Central R. R. & 
Banking Co., of Georgia; 1892, to 1894, 
superintendent, Florida Central & Pen- 
insular Ry.; 1895, to 1896, engineer, Pa- 
nama.R. R.; 1897, to 1898, general su- 
perintendent, Buffalo St. Mary’s & 
Southwestern R. R. Mr. Ford entered 
the service of the A.& V.and V.S. & P. 
in. 1898, as superintendent, which posi- 
tion he held until 1907, when he was ap- 
pointed assistant to the president of 
the Alabama & Vicksburg, Vicksburg 
Shreveport & Pacific and New Orleans 
& Northeastern Rys. In 1917, the New 
Orleans & Northeastern was placed 
under control of the Southern Ry., and 
Mr. Ford remained with the A. & V. 
and V. S. & P., as assistant to president. 
Mr. Ford was also president of the 
Arkansas & Louisiana Midland Ry. 
from December 1, 1915, to June 5, 1920. 

Jerome Hewitt, commercial agent of 


‘the Chicago & Northwestern Ry. at the ° 


union stock yards, Chicago, Ill, died 
at his home in Evanston, Ill., on August 
18. 


August 23, 1924 


E. T. Burnett, retired general pur- 
chasing agent of the Norfolk & West- 
ern Ry., died in New York city ree} 
cently. Mr. Burnett was born in Phila-} 
delphia, Pa., on December 10, 1843, and, 
entered railwae service with the Nor 
folk & Western Ry., on April 10, 1882, | 
as chief clerk to the purchasing agent, ! 
with headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa. | 
On January 1, 1891, he was appointed | 

| 


E. T. Burnett 


assistant to the purchasing agent, with — 
headquarters at Roanoke, Va., and in> 
May, 1893, he was promoted to pur-) 
chasing agent, with headquarters at | 
Philadelphia, Pa. In 1896, he was’ 
transferred to Roanoke as purchasing 
agent. During the period of federal. 
control, Mr. Burnett was appointed re- | 
gional purchasing agent for the Poca-) 
hontas region, and, on March 1, 1920, 
he was appointed general purchasing | 
agent of the Norfolk & Western Ry., 
which position he held until his retire-_ 
ment on December 31, 1920. 


Position Wanted.—Chief Clerk to. 
Master Mechanic trunk line railway, © 
age 33, 12 years experience mechanical © 
department desires connection with > 
Railway Supply Company. Address _ 
Box 176 Railway Review, 537 South | ! 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 1 


Editorial Index.—The index to the | 
contents of Vol. 74 of Railway Review, i 
which includes issues of the six mont 
from January to June, 1924, is readin 
for distribution and will be furnished | 
to subscribers on request. Communi- 
cations should be addressed to Railway 
Review, 537 South Dearborn sire 
Chicago. 


Education—Write the Railway Edu- 
cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Free 
Special Bulletin. It tells how to in- 
crease your knowledge of praca 
railroad work and fit yourself for pro- | 
motion. 
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Gasoline Motor Coaches Missouri Pacific 


Three Additional Coaches of Combina- 
tion Type Placed In Suburban Service 


The Missouri Pacific R. R. has recently placed in suburban 
passenger service three new gasoline motor coaches built by 
| the J. G. Brill Co., Philadelphia, Pa. The new cars are of 
the model 55 combination type having passenger and baggage 
compartinents and are being used in districts where passenger 
traffic is light. 
| 
| One of the new gasoline motor cars recently placed in 
service by the Missouri Pacific R. R. is operating between 

Atchison, Kans., and St. Joseph, Mo., another between 
‘Concordia, Kans: and Prosser, Neb., the third between 
/Gorham and Cairo, IIll., while the motor car that has been 
\operating on the Illinois division has been transferred to 
the White River division, operating between Newport and 
\Batesville, Ark. Two round trips daily are made by the 
‘cars operating between Newport and Batesville and the 
\car running between Atchison and St. Joseph, while the 
other two cars make only one round trip daily. 


_ Car No. 602, one of those recently installed in service, 
which is shown in the accompanying illustrations, is 43 ft. 
55/16 in. in lengthwever the pilot, 42 ft. 75/16 in. in 
length over the end sills, 8 ft. 4 in. wide over the side sills 
and 10 ft. 5 9/16 in. in height. It is designed for opera- 
‘tion on curves having radii not less than 70 ft. and has 
a light weight of 29,000 lbs., with a seating of 38 passen- 
gers. The car has straight sides, rounded ends and arched 
‘roof. The top sash are stationary and the bottom window 
sash raise, all windows being provided with curtains. 
'The floor of the car is double, the top layer being maple 
and the lower, or sub-floor, yellow pine. The doors are 
of the swing type at the passenger end and the steps are 
‘stationary, while each side of the baggage compartment is 


provided with a 3-ft. 6-in. sliding door. Self-locking fo!d- 
ing seats are provided in the baggage compartment and 
stationary seats upholstered in imitation leather are used 
in the passenger section. 

The underframe of the car is of steel construction 
throughout, using 6-in. 8.2-lb. rolled steel channels for the 
side sills, which extend from end sill to end sill. The side 
sills are reinforced at the forward bolster by a 4-in, 5.4-lb. 
rolled steel channel extending 3 ft. on either side of the 
center line of the bolster. The center sills of the car are 
the same size and of the same material as the side sills 
and, as is the case with the latter, they extend from end sill 
to end sill, with a reinforcing of a 6-in. 8.2-lb. channel 
extending 3 ft. on either side of the center line of the 
front free bolster. The front end sill, the rear end sill 
and the rear platform end sill are 6-in. 8.2-lb. steel chan- 
nels. The rear body end sill is connected to the side and 
center sills with 3/16-in. gusset plates, the rear platform 
end sill having 4-in. top and bottom corner plates, while 
the front end sill has a 4-in. top cover plate. 

The underframe cross braces are of 3-in. 4.1-lb. rolled 
steel channels extending from the side sills to the center 
sills and between the center sills, the cross braces being 
attached to the various sills by the use of 4 in.x3 in.x!4 in. 
rolled steel angle brackets securely riveted in position. 
The body bolsters are of the built-up type, the bottom 
bolster plate of 10-in. by 1%-in. steel extending from side 
sill to side sill, with a plate brace of 7-in. by 3£-in. steel. 
The top bolster plate is of the same material as the bottom 
plate and is connected at each end to the bottom of each 
side sill, the bolster plates being separated between the two 
center sills by two 6-in. channels. 
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Missouri Pacific R. R. Model 55 Brill Gasoline Motor Coach of the Combination Type for Suburban Service. 


Gasoline Motor Coach. 


Passenger Section Missouri Pacific R, R. New 

The body frame is of steel construction throughout, 
using 14 in.xl1¥% in.x3/16 in. rolled steel tees for the cor- 
ner posts and side posts and 3/32-in. sheet stee! side plates 
and panels. The corner posts and the side posts extend 
from the side sills to the top rail and are securely riveted 
to the side sills, side sheathing, belt rails, letter pane:s and 
top rails. The top rail is 2% in.x2 in.x% in. rolled stee’ 
angle, extending the full length of the car body, and the 
belt rail is a 3 in.x3 in. steel bar. The letter panels are 
of No. 16 gauge patent beveled blue ename'ed sheet steel 
and the side of the car is of the same material 3/32 in. 
thick, all joints in the side sheathing being covered with 
splice plates of like material. 


Each end of the car is enclosed with a round-end vesti- 
bule having three windows, and the vestibules are sheathed 
and finished in the same manner and with the same mate- 
rial as is used on the sides of the car, except that the vesti- 
bules are sheathed inside with tongue and grooved wood 
lining. The rear vestibule outside sheathing is constructed 
in three sections, with>the center section removable in 
order to provide end doors should they be desired. The 
vestibule posts are of the same material as is used in the 
corner and side posts and the vestibule left rail is 3/32-in. 
pressed steel. The center vestibule windows at both ends 
of the car have double sash, the top sash being stationary 
and the lower sash arranged to raise. The sash on either 
side of the center openings in both ends of the car are 
single and stationary, with two lights of glass separated 
by a dividing rail to present the appearance of double sash. 
The sash in the passenger section are of cherry, those in 
the baggage compartment being of ash, all openings in 
both the rear vestibule and the baggage section being pro- 
vided with iron window guards. 

As previously explained, the floor of the car is. double, 
the top layer being composed of 5¢-in. tongue and greoved 
maple laid lengthwise, while the bottom layer, or sub-floor, 
is of 5-in. tongue and grooved yellow pine laid crosswise, 
with tap paper applied between the two layers. The floors 
in the baggage compartment and in the rear vestibule are 
114-in. ship lapped yellow pine, and a tran door with 
flush type lifts is provided in the floor in the baggage sec- 
tion over the transmission. The roof is of the plain arch 
type, extending the full length of the body. The roof 
boards of 7/16-in. tongue and grooved poplar, dressed to 
a smooth even surface and are covered with 8-lb. canvas, 
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bedded in white lead. The reinforcement of the roof 
structure consists of 1% in.x1™% in. steel tee carlines ang 
gutters are provided over all ieee ways. 

Lhe bulkhead at the rear end of the car body is of steal 
with a swing type door. The door is of cherry, with suit- 
able bronze hinges and lock. ‘Lhe lower portion is a solid 
panel, while the upper section is glazed with clear heavy 
giass. he bulkhead is panelled on the toiet side and the 
lower side opposite the saloon is also panelled, the upper 
portion being glazed. Side doors are provided for each 
rear platform opening and are arranged to swing inward 
against the car body. The baggage compartment side 
doors are of the sliding type, mounted upon malleable iron 
sheaves. They are paneiled below and glazed above, and 
are provided with metal guards over the glass. Anti- 
rattlers are also provided on these doors and automatic 
catches are provided to hold the doors in either the oper 
or closed position. 

The vestibule steps are stationary and have three treads 
fitted with 3-in. Feralun safety treads. Stirrup steps are 
provided at each baggage compartment door and at each 
front corner of the car, to provide access to the classifica 
tion lamps. The trap doors on either side of the vestibule 
are of the Edwards No. 3-V metal type with the type “B’- 
latch. They are equipped with suitable grab irons on the 
under side for use when the doors are opened and folded 
against the car body. Iron pipe grab irons in ma!leable 
iron sockets are located on the posts on both sides of each” 
baggage compartment door, on both sides of the rear yesti- 
bule doors and on the front corner posts at each side of 
the car. Wrought iron grab irons are provided inside the 
car over both baggage compartment doors and at the rear 
vestibule doors, while the same design of grab iron is 
located on each side of the front end sill, ail grab irons 
complying with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
regulations. ~ 

Hach side of the car has eleven windows, and, as pre- 
viously stated, the windows have double, stationary, con-— 
tinuous sash at the top, while all of the lower sash are 
single and raise, except that at the operator’s left, which — 
is designed to drop. The partition kgtween the baggage 
compartment and the passenger section is of sheet steel, 
having a single swing door with a 221%-in. clear opening. 
The inside finish, including all doors, sash, mouldings, etc., 
is of cherry. The ceilings are in carline finish and adver 
tising card racks are provided on each side of the body 
above the windows. The side lining below the windows 
is Agasote and each post is equipped with Brill patented 
renitent post casings of spring brass. The finish in the 
baggage compartment is 3g-in. tongue and grooved poplar, 
extending from the floor to the top rail. The saloon is 
similar to that in regular passenger equipment, being 
equipped with a Rex No. 22 dry hopper and a Giessel 
sanitary water cooler having ice and water in separate 
compartments. The toilet door is panel'ed without glass, 
supported on bronze hinges, and is equipped with a suit-_ 
able door lock and latch. The one window in the salon 
is glazed with frosted glass. All of the metal trimmings 
are of polished bronze metal. 

The passenger settion seats aré stationary with pressed 
steel pedestals, wall and aisle plates. The backs of the 
seats are equipped with polished bronze grab handles. 
The cushions are of the spring edge type, upholstered in 
imitation leather. The seats in the ‘baggage section are of 
ash of the.slat type. The seat provided for the.operator is 
conveniently located with relation tothe operating levers: 
and is similar in construction to those*in the passenger 


.section, being upholstered in imitation leather, and is pr o- 


vided with a seat cushion of the spring edge type. 
The window curtains are of Pantasote and that in tie 
back of the operator is of khaki duck material, arranged 
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to eliminate the glare from the hghts within the car. Ten 
Brill exhaust ventilators with registers are applied in the 
roof of the car. Heat is furnished by a Peter Smith 3-C 
hot water heater with three rows of 1!4-in. pipe on each 
side of the car. The car is equipped with a signal bell, an 
Electric Service Supply Co. golden glow H.D.B. 96 head- 
light located at the front end of the car body above the 
top of the front end sill. The pilot is of light weight of 
a design similar to that used on locomotives. The classifi- 


“cation lamps are Adams & Westlake No. 16 combination 


: 


41.8 horse power. 


oil and electric type. Suitable brackets are provided on 
either end of the car with conveniently located plug con- 
nections. The sanders are of the Brill Dumpit type, 
arranged for operation from within the car to sand all 
wheels of the trucks. The hand brake equipment consists 
of the Brill vertical brake shaft complete with a vertical 
handle. Part of the car equipment consists of a Pyrene 
fire extinguisher, a set of emergency tools and a drinking 
cup container. The lighting equipment includes 14 dome 
lights, nine in the passenger section, two in the baggage 
compartment, two in the rear vestibule and one in the 
salon. aria 

The power plant consists of a four-cylinder, four-cycie 
valve-in-head, heavy duty type gasoline motor with a 
434-in. bore and a 6-in. stroke. A gear pump, regulated 
by automatic control from the intake manifold, supplies 
lubrication to all bearings so that the pressure varies with 
the load. The cil capacity of the motor is 214 gallons, 


‘which is delivered at the rate of 1.7 gallons per minute at 


1700 motor revolutions per minute. The crank shaft is 
3 in. in diameter, carried on three main bearings having a 
total length of 10% in. 

The connecting rod bearings are 3 in. in diameter and 


'2% in. long, the piston pins being 1% in. in diameter. 


The pistons are 47% in. long, fitted with concentric rings. 
The valves of special alloy steel are 2% in. in diameter, 
with a 7/16-in. lift. The motor has a piston displacemen‘ 
of 425.3 cu. in. and at 800 revolutions per minute develops 
At 1500 revolutions per minute the 
motor develops 68 horse power, or a speed of 38 miles per 
hour, which is the safe constant speed, while the maximum 
speed is 1800 revolutions per minute. 

The cooling system consists of a tube and continuous fin 


\ type radiator with a frontal area of 715 sq. if., the core 


being 41% in. thick. The 20-in. four-blade fan is driven 
at one and one-half times engine speed by a 2-in. belt. 
The water pump is of the propu'sion type, delivering 25.5 


‘gallons of water per minute at 1000 revolutions per minute 
of the motor. The carbureter is the Stromberg plain tube 


type and an Eiseman high tension magneto equipped with 
an impulse coupling comprises the ignition, while the start- 
ing motor is of the 12-volt type, driving the engine through 


a steel ring gear on the flywheel, by means of a bendix 


outboard screw shift engagement. : 
The clutch is of the multiple dry disc type and the pri- 
mary transmission 1s of the heavy duty type mounted in 
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43! 52" Over all Length ——_—— —— 
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unit with the engine. The gears are 114 in. and 134 in. 
wide, made from carbonized and oil tempered nickel steel, 
and are carried on nickel steel shafts and Timken taper 
roller adjustable bearings. The power plant is mounted at 
the front of the car and is so arranged that it can be 
removed as a unit. The electrical equipment consists of 
a 12-volt engine-driven generator of 300 watts capacity, 
fitted with automatic cut-out and voltage control and a 
160-ampere hour storage battery. The gasoline system con- 
sists of a 50-gallon cylindrical heavy gauge tank carried 
under the car with a vacuum system feed to the carbureter. 

The operator is provided with a seat, previously men- 
tioned, in the front left-hand corner of the baggage com- 
partment, with all of the controls conveniently placed. 
The clutch is foot operated and the gears are shifted by 
means of a hand lever. The spark and throttle are also 
operated by hand, with an auxiliary foot throttle. The 
brakes, consisting of a cast iron shoe on each wheel, sup- 
ported by inside-hung linkage, are controlled by Westine- 
house semi-automatic brake equipment, and in addition bv 
a manually operated emergency brake system. Air is 
supplied by a Westinghouse mechanically driven type 
DHB-10 compressor controlled by a governor. 

The car is driven by propeller shafts, having two uni- 
versal joints each, between the motor and the auxiliary 
transmission and between the auxiliary transmission and 
each of the driving axles. The shafts are all made of 
alloy steel,ethe wearing parts being hardened and ground 
and packed in grease, while all parts subject to strains, 
such as yokes, crosses, etc., are drop forgings heat treated. 
The auxiliary transmission is mounted in the cast steel 
swing bolster of the front truck and transfers the drive 
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through two propeller shafts to each driving axle. The 
car has six speeds forward and three in reverse. 
The trucks are of the four-wheel type, the one in front 
being the driving truck. The truck frames are 7-in. 
20-lb. per foot I beams, extending over each axle inside of 
the wheels supporting the channel transoms, which in turn 
support the swing motion links. The end members of the 
frames are also I beams tied at the ends by gusset plates 
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and cross channels. The axles are of heat treated alloy 
steel 3 in. in diameter, mounted on inboard type Timken — 
taper roller adjustable bearings carried in housings sur- — 
rounding the axles. The wheels have cast steel centers | 
with a rubber cushioning element and are 30 in. in | 
diameter outside of the rolled steel tires. The truck — 
frames are supported upon 44 in.x3 in. underslung semi- — 
eliptic silico manganese leaf springs. 


Railway Accounting Opportunities 


What is Needed is to Coordinate the Accounting with the 
Physical Transaction and Make the Two Work Out Together + 


By WILLIAM SPROULE 


President, Southern Pacific Co. 


Extracts from an address delivered before the 36th an- 
nual meeting of the Railway Accounting Officers Association, 
San Francisco, Cal., July 9, 1924. President Sproule said: 
“The making of accounting results intelligible to the sub- 
ordinate railroad officials is one of the tasks before this 
association, and the extent to which you do this, down even 
to the junior subordinates, measures the extent of your 
success in one useful direction. In proportion as we can 
get them to understand your statistics, and what they point 
out, as a help in hourly operating questions, in that propor- 
tion will we make progress even beyond any that has been 
made up to the present.” 


The greatest single phase of railroad administration 
which has constantly to be watched is summed up in the 
one word “waste.” Waste in railroad operation as a rule 
does not come from any desire on the part of anybody 
to be wasteful. It comes from lack of full knowledge of 
what are the factors of expense, what are the factors in 
distribution of the expense in the work as it proceeds; 
and to what extent expense can be curtailed and wasteful 
methods avoided. Work for which a sum of money has 
been appropriated and which is only half done after all 
the money has been spent, shows a case of incapacity or 
waste and probably both. Close accounting promotes 
close calculation by all concerned from engineer to fore- 
man. . 

I have frequently heard it said by officers of various 
departments in talking about any given transaction or any 
given item: ‘Well, we figured that the cost would be so 
much, but when the auditor gets through with it we don’t 
know how much it will cost.” The reason is that the 
auditor finds, or should find, every factor of expense. It 
is his function to find every factor of cost that goes into 
that transaction, and to the extent that he fails to note 
every factor, the auditor still has to pursue his path until 
he does devise ways of finding it. He can find those 
factors only in conjunction, on the one hand, with the 
administrative officers, and with the operating manage- 
ment on the other hand. 

I take it to be the province of the accounting depart- 
mént, so to arrange and provide accounts that the oper- 
ating and engineering officers will not only realize what 
are the factors that enter into their costs, but that the 
auditor also will have access, as the work proceeds, to a 
knowledge of the expenditures as they are made, so that 
they will know whether in the work those doing it are 
exceeding their expenditure allowance and can tell them 
in proper time whither they are drifting as a practical 
matter. 

It is in the latter feature that there remains so much 
to be done, I believe. We have, for example, on the 
Southern Pacific, the system of division accounting 


officers; yet I am by no means satisfied that the system, — 
as now provided, accomplishes to any close degree the — 
results that were hoped for. There is still a wide gap | 
between the division superintendent or division officer, 
whatever his title, and the division accountant. This is 
partly due to the tendency on the part of the accountant 
to let his accounts drift behind, because of waiting on | 
the operating officer to send in the statements of his ex- 
penditures. Yet it is obvious to all of us that it is not 
a departmental question of any kind, that the accounting 
department cannot be so handled as to let the business 
transactions drag, nor should the business be so tardy 
in turning over its reports as to make the accounting 
drag. The company should know promptly what has been 
done for the money in the course of spending it. The 
accounting somewhere has to catch up with the business 
transactions, and the sooner the better. 4 
But on the other hand there needs to be some organic 
force, greater than now exists, to bring the transactions 
themselves directly into the accounting mill. The fact | 
of it is that what is needed in the railroad business today | 
is, I believe, a closer check than at any time in the past 
on how much money from day to day goes into the bust- | 
ness, for what it is spent, and how economically it is spent. | 
A given transaction is authorized, say, calling for $10,000. | 
We know when half of the work is done, but we do not | 
know whether 40 per cent or 50 per cent or 75 per cent | 
of the money is expended to get that half done. Thus, | 
when the job is completed, you can see how wide may 
be the limit between the sum of money authorized and_ 
the final amount spent on the job. There exists a gap ! 


which needs to be studied, and we must find effective | 
means for bridging that gap. This gap is caused, partly, | 
by the tendency of forceful men put in charge of prop | 
erties to accomplish results, and to get those results any 
way, letting the accounting department take care of itself. 
What is needed is to coordinate the accounting with the 
physical transaction and make the two work out together. 
However, those are details that are in process of evolution, 
and I have no doubt the desirable way will be found in| 
the course of your active studies. 
The work of the accounting officers has in my judg ! 
ment been comparable with the work of any other depart 
ment in the service, and has contributed very largely to | 
the efficiency that has been gained in the railroad service. | 
Anything I have said should not be construed as modify-_ 
ing my commendation of your efforts and your work. _ 
This matter of efficient accounting is, however, so im- 
portant a factor in the railroad industry that I believe 1 
the auditor not being responsible to any but the highest 
administrative officer. He should be an officer firm, 
kindly, considerate, and capable; as such he is entitled 
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to the high consideration due to an officer who is con- 
tributing of his talents and knowledge to promote the 
best net operating results for the railroad. He should be 
so situated (and I am happy to say that on some roads 


he is so situated), that he can take an impartial look at 


what is going on and from his own observation and ex- 
perience, and by consultation with other officers associated 
with him and with officers of other roads, evolve methods 
which will be of advantage to the system. 

This initiative can only be exercised under the best 
conditions, that he may be free from the binding restraints 
of allegiance to every department, wherever a department 
head may think that the auditor (or the accounting officer, 
by whatever name he is known), is in some way encroach- 
ing upon his own prerogative and is “butting in” where 
deemed to have no business. That constructive process 
is already taking place in American railroads with respect 
to the accounting, and to the extent that we pursue it with 
the idea in mind that what is sought is the basic fact and 


the actual figure, to that extent will it succeed. Facts 


and truth lie at the foundation of every business and 
preeminently at the bottom of ours. The agency, the 
recording agency through which we must find what is the 


‘fact and what is the truth, is the accounting department. 
| This is because it is the focal point, it is the point into 


which flows all the information of every kind that per- 
tains to the given transaction—provided your accounting 
system is correctly devised. 

The larger railroad systems, it is true, have by very 
dint of their own necessity properly been forward in this 


“movement, but it is most encouraging to note the extent 
to which the railroads generally have taken interest in it, 


and how active and alert minds in the railroads have been 


‘enlisted in working upon this general cause. 


As to uniform accounting: There was perhaps a time 


_when there was a tendency to be a little rigid about this, 


but that time is past, and experience is solving many of 

At the same time there is a great 
I have in mind an experience which 
was repeated only this year in which I asked for a com- 
parative statement showing the costs of the dining car 
systems of the railroads of this country. I asked, for 


the good of the service, that the principal railroads be 


compared for my information. Gentlemen, it proves to 


be impossible to make a comparison of the dining car 


service costs of this country, because there is no uni- 
formity of method in keeping those accounts. There is 
a veneer of uniformity, but when you get down to analyze 


it vou will discover that every railroad has its own factors, 


its own theories of keeping this out and putting that in. 
It has its own theories of accounting expediency, not look- 


ing always for the fact, for the truth, but looking for the 


kind of truth and the kind of fact that will! fit somebody 


_who has a theory as to how the accounting as applied 


to that service should be done. There should be among 
the railroads of this country such a plan of uniformity 
as will make possible the determination of the factors 
that enter into the finding of the truth, that enter into the 
finding of the facts. There is not one in this room, who 
cares much about the statement presented to him, which 


| purports to tell him a certain thing, unless he knows 
what are the factors taken into account in reaching that 


final result. 
These are suggestions that have occurred to me, coming 


out of the limit of my own experience. They do not imply 


any lack of loyalty or intention to find the fact and reach 
the truth on the part of every officer; but the accounting 
department is in that neutral position in which it has no 
theories to sustain, no excuses to make, no gross, no net 
to sustain, no incidental deductions; it has no policy ex- 


cept that to get at the basic facts and present them in 
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form intelligible to the railroad officers, and susceptible 
of analysis to the owners of the railroads and the public. 

Finally, accounting officers are in the best position— 
because they have all the data before them—to summarize 
from the more diffuse statements which now amount to 
volumes, and present them finally in such form as to show 
at a glance what are the points of efficiency, or inefficiency, 
what are those calling for praise and encouragement and 
what those calling for words of caution and instruction, 
Out of the volumes of statements of all kinds, federal, 
state and local—out of all these now provided we need 
more and more to summarize so that the officers, who 
would find it physically impossible themselves to go 
through the details, can find these facts in clear-cut and 
concise comparative form, and then proceed into such 
detail as they may find necessary. 

So much is this the case that [ find in my own experi- 
ence that after certain statements are made, covering large 
sheets of paper, the auditor can then take them and sum- 
marize on a sheet of commercial paper, upon which I 
find the higher points, the most important points from 
the larger sheet, and often make comparison by units of 
service, which may surprise the officers of the very de- 
partment charged with that service given. 


Forest Products Laboratory Studying 
Wood Painting 


The test fence shown in the accompanying illustration 
is being erected by the Forest Products Laboratory, at 
Madison, Wisconsin, to show which of the woods com- 
monly used outside in construction will take and hold 
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paint satisfactorily, which are difficult to paint, and how 
painting difficulties may be overcome. Nine other test 
fences are being put up in the various climatic regions 
of the United States. 

As the study undertaken is not for the purpose of com- 
paring various paint mixtures, two paints only have been 
used. One of these is a Dutch process white lead in oil 
and the other a white lead, zinc oxide, and asbestine, 
mixed pigment paint which is believed to be representa- 
tive of a large amount of the high grade “ready mixed” 
paints on the market. 

A flat-grain panel and an edge-grain panel of each kind 
of wood are coated with each kind of paint. Three coats 
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of the paints are applied. The row of tilted panels at the 
top of the fence is for the purpose of comparing weather- 
ing of paint on an inclined surface with weathering on the 
vertical surfaces. Horizontal drain strips between panels 
serve to keep the pigment of the upper panels from wash- 
ing across the lower ones. 

After each coat of paint is applied to a panel, the painter 
weighs paint, can, and brush, as shown in the lower pho- 
tograph, to determine the amount of paint required to 
coat the various woods. Paint and varnish and lumber 
associations, the United States bureau of standards, and 
private interests, are cooperating with the Forest Products 
Laboratory in the painting study. 


Important Track Elevation Work Completed 
at Elyria, Ohio 


The New York Central Raises Its Tracks and 


Eliminates Seven Crossings in Heart of City 


The New York Central is a busy railroad, and has four 
tracks between Chicago and Buffalo. There was however a 
short section of two track line through the city of Elyria, 
O. Because of two important masonry structures ana bad 
grade crossing conditions it was desired to elevate the tracks 
and eliminate the crossings before constructing the addi- 
tional tracks. A start was made about 15 years ago and an 
important part of the project completed. Our entrance into 
the war prevented further progress for nearly six years. 


The New York Central R. R. has recently completed 
a track elevation project through the city of Elyria, O., 
which eliminates all of the crossings at grade, except West 
River street. The elimination of this crossing will be 
taken care of later in connection with the widening of 
the bridge over the west branch of the Black river. 

A short distance north of Elyria two streams known 


as the East and West branches join to form Black river 
which flows through Lorain, O., into Lake Erie. The 
West branch crosses the tracks of the railroad near the 
western limits of the city. The East branch crosses in 
the eastern part, flows north, turns to the west and south © 
and comes back to the ri ight of way at Washington aye- 
nue, near the center of the business district. 


Elyria is a manufacturing and industrial city of more 
than 20,000 population, located about 25 miles west of 
Cleveland. The railroad passes through in an east and 
west direction. The business district lays almost entirely 
to the south of the railroad, and the principal business 
street nearly parallels the tracks which are on a light 
curve at this point. Many of the business houses directly 
adjoin the right of way so that the view of vehicles ap- 
proaching the tracks from the south was completely ob- 
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scured until almost on the tracks. At Washington street 
the bridge across the river begins at the north right of 
way line. 

To the north of the tracks are numerous manufactur- 
‘ing plants and industries with sidings leading off the 
main track to serve them. The normal traffic requires 
about 85 through train movements per day, in addition to 
the switching at the industries. The passenger traffic on 
the New York Central is heavy and many of the high 
speed passenger trains do not stop at Elyria. A large 
part of the residence district is north of the tracks. As 
a result of these conditions the street traffic is also heavy. 


East BRANCH BRIDGE 


The railroad has four main tracks between Buffalo and 
Chicago, except for a short stretch through Elyria where 
there were only two. It was desired to construct the ad- 
ditional tracks to fill out this gap, and in connection with 
this work the track elevation was undertaken. About 15 
years ago the crossing at East Bridge street was eliminated 
and something like 10 years ago the 
bridge over the east branch of Black river 
was widened, and two additional tracks 
constructed over this section. 


| The original structure over the east 
branch, built prior to the Civil War, was 
| atwo-span stone arch with long V-shaped 
‘abutments. The bridge carried two 
| tracks, and the arches were designed with 
‘two independent ribs, one under each 
‘track. The masonry in the structure in- 
‘dicated a high grade of workmanship, 
and is still in an excellent state of preser- 
»yation. In order to accommodate the 
‘four main tracks it was widened out on 
both sides with concrete construction. In 
order to eliminate the weight of the heavy 
fill incident to raising the tracks to the 
\final grade of the track elevation, which 
was proposed at that time, the deck is 
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into the wall. Weep holes were provided at intervals to 
permit drainage. Some of these may be seen in the illus- 
tration of a section of this wall east of Washington 
avenue. A total of 10,000 cu. yds. of concrete were re- 
quired to construct the entire wall from Mill street to a 


“point east of Washington street. 


How tHe Work Was PLANNED 


The original main tracks were located at the extreme 
south side of the right of way. In the territory covercd 
by the track elevation there were no other tracks save a 
team track and the industrial spurs previously mentioned. 
This arrangement permitted the work to be started on 
the north and to be carried nearly to completion over half 
of the width of the right of way before traffic on the 
existing tracks was disturbed. 


A filling trestle, built substantially at the elevation of 
the finished subgrade was constructed, near the north 
right of way line after the north half of the bridge abut- 


Track No. Running Track 
B08. 
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Fixed End 


Transverse Sec. of Street 


‘carried on spandrel arches, and arches of 
similar design are introduced along the 
old abutments, so that the length of the 
structure are reproduced; one shows the 
external appearance of the concrete addi- 
‘tion and the other a portion of the twin 
-arch ribs just above the springing line. 


HicH ReEtTAInic WALL 


At the time the bridge was extended 
a heavy retaining wall was constructed at 
the right of way line along the river 
both east and west of Washington 
avenue. The right of way at this point 
is located almost at the edge of a con- 
‘siderable bluff, the foot of which at the 
level of the river is more than 60 feet 
below the proposed final grade of the 
tracks. This wall, which is of gravity 
section, was founded on rock and re- 
quired no footing extension. -The top of 
the wall is approximately 62.5 ft. above 
the foundation. The width at the boitom 
is 25 ft. and at the top 2 ft. 6 in. The 
batter on the inner face is 1.82 in. per ft. 
and on the outer face 2% in. per ft. At 
a number of points the rock face of the 
‘bluff projected into the lines of the wall. 
At such points the surface was thor- 
oughly cleaned and the rock incorporated 
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The Original Stone Arch over East Branch, Black River. 


_ steel for the bridges was purchased, however, before these _ 


ments, the piers and such retaining walls as required, | 


were completed. 
toward the south. 
possible to erect the steel before traffic was transferred — 
to the high level. At others the tracks were carried across 
the streets on falsework and the erection was done later. 
As soon as sufficient width was obtained tracks were laid 
on the new embankment and ballasted, and the traffic was 
transferred. This permitted the construction of the south 


The work of filling then progressed — 


retaining walls and remainder of the abutments, and the : | 


completion of the filling. 


, 

Approximately 220,000 cu. yds. of filling were required * 
on the track elevation work proper, and 15,000 on the ~ 
work done in the previous years. 
from a pit located about six miles north of Elyria on — 
the Lorain branch. The pit was purchased some years — 
ago in anticipation of the work. The loading was done — 
by a steam shovel equipped with a 21 cu. yd. bucket. © 
Two trains of 12 to 15 standard gauge Western dump cars — 
of 12 cu. yds. capacity were used to haul the filling ma-~ 
terial. The loading was done by contract, but the trains — 
were operated by the company. * 
Wire conduits were constructed along the south right 
of way line so that there are no overhead wire lines within 
ithe limits of the work. Where there are retaining walls 


these conduits were built in the wall. They accommodate | 


both the Western Union lines as well as the signal wires. 

Between the walls the conduit is placed in the fill, and — 
provision made at all subways to carry it outside the maim 
girders. 


BripcrEs Over STREETS 


The bridges are designed to carry Coopers E-70 load- 
ing, under the New York Central specifications which, 
with slight modifications, are similar to the American 
Railway Engineering Association specifications. The 


specifications were adopted by the association. All bridges 
consist of two sidewalk and one roadway span, halt 
through plate girders, carried on steel columns at the 
curb line. The floors are of reinforced concrete ballast 
deck, and are waterproofed with membrane asphalt water 
proofing. . 

The steel for the street bridges was purchased and the 
work started in the spring of 1916. It was prosecuted 
during that year until cold weather compelled suspension 
in December. Because of our entrance into the World 
War operations were not resumed until May, 1922. It 
was then carried on continuously until completed, except 
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At a few of the streets it was found 


This was all obtained — 
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the signal work, in November, 1923. The 
signal work is now under way and will 
be completed in a short time. 

The entire project was carried out by 
the company, including all street work, 
except changes in public service facilities 
which were made by the owners at their 
own expense. At the inception of the 
work the company and the city agreed as 
to the cost of the street work which was 
to be borne by the city. The city then 

made a lump sum payment to the com- 
pany to cover this agreed amount. When 
-work was resumed in 1922 prices had 
-advanced and the cost of the work in 
| Bit but whe a Rabe ae ne we Typical Subway Construction. The US dae eae Between a Light Girder and 
stood the additional cost. 

The plans were made and the work carried‘out under 
_ the general direction of G. C. Cleveland, then chief engi- 
heer. B. R. Leffler, engineer of bridges, designed and 
| constructed the bridges and retaining walls. C. F. Mayer, 
| engineer of grade separation, directed the grading and 
track changes. 
| Across the west branch of Black River is a stone arch, 
| a duplicate of the one already described. The five tracks 
_ to the east end at the bridge which carries two main tracks 
| only. It is proposed in the near future to widen this 
_ structure and raise the tracks, which drop to the old grade 
at this point, construct two additional main tracks and 
eliminate the crossing at West street. The bridge will 
be widened and raised in a manner similar to the one 3 ore : 
at the east branch. Peake de ae 
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n a heavy single track, 115-mile freight train district, a Ces) _sor rock 
mnage train loaded nearly to the capacity of the loco- 5 
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able overtime if it is required to do much station switching 
at intermediate points. 

A great many freight train districts are unfavorably 
situated to avoid more or less of this work, because thay 
have a number of junction points with connecting lines 
where frequent deliveries or receipts of loading are made. 
Under such circumstances unless there is some well de- 
fined policy to care for most of this work by trains started 
from the initial terminal with reduced tonnage, unprofit- 
able overtime may take place on heavy tonnage trains re- 
quired to do such work. A chief dispatcher knows from 
daily experience at about what hour profitable reduced 
tonnage, peddler or pick up trains may be run to relieve 
heavy trains of all or part of this switching. 

The estimated cost figures given below indicate it is 
more economical to relieve heavy through trains oi this 
class of work, even though the cars for pick up or set out 
are held for a regular reduced tonnage train doing station 
work, For illustration, a 60-car heavy tonnage train on 
overtime was required to pick up 8 cars at a point beyond 
the ruling grade where regular stop is not made for coal or 
water. This stop resulted in one hour and 29 minutes 
lost in making the stup and start, switching cars into the 
train and meeting and passing other trains. Heavy ton- 
nage trains doing switching cannot be depended on to make 
wait orders at a point beyond the station where they are 
switching. This usually results in additional delay at 
the point where the work is done. In this case the total 
approximate cost for additional wages, fuel, water, super- 
heat oil, brake shoe wear and tear and per diem on the 
cars in the train was $13.89. 

If the cars had been moved on reduced tonnage train 
not on overtime, run to care for this and other station 
switching, the cost would have been approximately as 
follows: 


Per diem on 30 cars in train delayed 30 minutes.......... $0.62 

Additional sie Mane eyvaser mr teense niociee oso, ss. nt seen 

Per diem or car ownership on 8 cars delayed 4 hours for 
movement. . 


TL Gta lis Sates eee ae eran en ass cote ST cusiwiare ngs aS) spent $2.84 


This makes a difference of $11.05 in favor of moving 
the cars on the reduced tonnage train. 

A tonnage train so loaded that the average speed be- 
tween terminals, including reasonable delays is 10.2 miles 
per hour (on road 11 hours 18 minutes or 2 hours 6 
minutes overtime), over a 115-mile district has been found 
economical as between tonnage sacrifice and overtime, but 
if the same train is required to do station switching at 
two different points resulting in 2 hours 58 minutes more 
delay, it puts them too near the 16-hour limit and will 
not, as a general rule, prove economical. 

Since it costs almost as much for a train while standing 
or switching in sidings as when in motion, the economy 
of a heavy tonnage train can be lost in excessive or un- 
profitable overtime which is the result of road delays. 

Without going into the various causes of hot boxes, it 
costs about 8 mills, or less than one cent, for sufficient 
lubricating oil to run a car 100 miles, or 48 cents for a 
train of 60 cars moved 100 miles. A passenger car weighs 
approximately 65 tons, or as much as a freight car and 
contents, and but few passenger cars run hot, which rather 
emphasises the fact that there is more real attention given 
to proper inspection and lubrication of passenger cars than 
of freight cars. 

It may also be of interest to know the approximate cost 
to set out and pick up a freight car with a hot box. Trains 
setting out their cars with hot boxes are, as a rule, de- 
layed 10.8 minutes switching the cars out of the train, 
and the car itself is delayed about 6.5 hours. The approxi- 
mate cost of setting out a car with hot box from an 80-car 
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a 
train at a regular stop where there is a car repairer lo- 


cated, and later moving it to the terminal on a local freight 
or light tonnage train, is as follows: 


_Train not 


Train on 
Overtime on overtime 
Wages of train and engine crew, 10.8 
minutes-to set. Ot. +..eeue eee $0.925 $ 
Per diem or car ownership, 80 cars in 
train delayed 10.8 minutes............. 596 596 
Additional fuel, water and superheat oil. 386 386 
Cost of -setting ‘out. sess; eee eee $1.907 $0.982 
Per diem on car while being repaired and : 
awaiting movement, 6.5 hours Cr ema .209 269 
Wages 8 mins. local freight train is 
brakemen) or a reduced tonnage train 
picking ‘up’. astuaee kee es © eee .929 
Per diem or car ownership 8 mins. 15 cars 
in? teats 5, eases, Ae elec he ee ene Tom .082 082 
Additional fuel, water, superheat oil 8 
TINS. how ks ae Ree Oe ee 223 223 
Cost of “picking eufienee e. eeeeee 1.234 $0.305 
Total ‘ Coste wee ee ee 3.41 1.556 


If the car with hot box was set out at a local station 
where no car repairer is located, and where through 
freight trains do not make a regular stop, and the crew of 
the local freight train packs the box and moves the car 
to the terminal, the cost would be as follows: 


Trainon Train not 

overtime on overtime 
Add’l wages, fuel, water, superheat oil 
brake shoe wear, and per diem or car 
ownership 80 car trn. 9 mins. lost stop 


and:.start/s0; jeteoe ce ee ee eee $2.554 $1.783 
All items of costs switching car out on 
siding 10.8 minutes? s+ caste ae ete 1.907 .982 
Wages, fuel, water, per diem or car own- 
ership on 15 cars on local freight train 
delayed 15 mins. packing hot box....... 2.108 365 
All items of cost switching car out on trn. 
8 minutes délay.@2).-caloese ee eee 1.234 305 
Per diem or car ownership on car set out 
6.5: hour 22, Se ee aoe ee eee 2609 .269 
Total? is Basis ete bod ee eee $8.072 $3.704 


Local freight trains frequently can put a hot box in 
condition to move the car into the terminal at a cost of 
94 cents, if the train is not on overtime. 


This compares — 


with a cost of $5.00 if a car repairer is sent out to repack — 


the box and the car is thereby delayed 24 hours. 
If there is a shortage of ownership cars to care for busi- 


ness, or if the coal is loaded in a foreign car for which © 


there is also a demand for loading, or if foreign cars are 
being sent home empty to avoid per diem, the compara- 


tive approximate cost to hold a local train as against set- 


ting out the car for unloading at three different stations 
is as follows: 


Local 
Local frt. frt.trn. Per diem 


trainon noton oncarif 
overtime overtime set out 
Wages local train crew 3 stations 30 

mins. each, total 90 minutes......... $10.45 $ $ 
Additional fuel standing 90 minutes.... 1.18 1.18 
Additional water standing 90 minutes... .05 05 
Additional per diem: or car ownership, 

15 cars in train, 90 minutes.......+.; 93 .93 
Additional per diem or car ownership if b! 
_ set out at 3 different stations 3 days at ‘a 

$1.00 per“dayi hoe aaa eee eae 3.00 

Total: PAs ii. se eee ee $12.61 $2.16 $3.00 


There is an economy of 84 cents in favor of holding the 


train for unloading the coal, if it is not on overtime bee | 
It is generally assumed 


fore arrival at final terminal. 
that the unloading takes place while the local is doing other 
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station switching and work, but, as a rule this is not what 
does take place. In most instances, the spotting of a car 
at the station coal bin interferes with other station switch- 
ing or with the spotting of merchandise cars at loading 
and unloading platforms. : 


The holding of a local freight train while unloading a 
car of roadway material on the main track is in many 
cases more economical, even if the train is on overtime, 
than the slow process of trucking material out on a push 
car. The wages and fuel expense of a local crew on over- 
time is about $7.95 per hour while standing. The wages 
of six section men is $2.28 per hour based on an hourly 
rate of 36 cents. It will probably require a minimum of 
5 hours to distribute a car of material trucked out by a 
gang of six men. On this basis the cost would exceed the 
train costs for one hour or the time in which the work 
might be done by holding the train. It is patent the cost 
of unloading the car itself should be the same whether 
it is standing in the station siding or held on the main line 
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by local train. The real economy is, of course, governed 
by the necessity of the work and the local conditions at the 
time. 


The estimated actual expense for wages, fuel, water 
and per diem on a 60-car train delayed standing in the 
siding is approximately as follows: 

Train 
not on overtime 


Train 
on overtime 


Minutes. (wages included.) (wages not included.) 
$0.703 $0.275 
10 1.407 oe 
15 211 825 
20 2.814 1.10 
25 Dro lia P20 
30 4.218 1.65 
35 4.921 1.925 
40 5.624 2.20 
45 6.327 2.475 
50 7.03 Pag be. 
55 7.733 3.025 
60 8.436 3.30 


Mikado Type Locomotive, Elgin Joliet& Eastern Ry. 


Motive Power of Chicago Outer Belt Line Increased 
by Fifteen Additional Heavy Freight Locomotives 


The Elgin Joliet & Eastern Ry., frequently termed the Chi- 
cago Outer Belt Line, has recently placed in operation 15 ad- 
ditional heavy mikado freight locomotives, thereby increasing 
the number of 2-8-2 type engines in service on this road to 
55. These 15 new engines are conspicuously modern in most 
respects and are very similar in design and construction to 
the U. S. R. A. heavy mikado locomotives, 


The heavy freight power of the Elgin Joliet & Eastern 
Ry. is composed largely of mikado type locomotives, and 
from time to time has been augmented by additional 
engines until this road now has in operation 55 heavy 
2-8-2 type locomotives, all of the same class. These 
engines are very similar in design and are approximately 
of the same size as the U. S. R. A. 2-8-2 B type heavy 
mikado locomotives. Fifteen new engines of this class 
were recently placed in operation, ten of them being con- 
structed by the American Locomotive Co., and five by the 
Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. Of the ten constructed 
by the American Locomotive Co., five were fitted with 
the Elesco feed water heater and five with the Worthing- 
ton feed water heater, while no feed water heaters were 
applied to the five built by the Lima Locomotive Works, 
Inc., but provisions were made in the construction for 
the application. All 15 of the engines are equipped with 
Nicholson thermic syphons and are so constructed that 
Duplex stokers and Franklin trailing truck boosters may 


CHICAGO 
OUTER 
BELT LINE 


be applied. One of the engines is now fitted with the 
Franklin booster for trial and test purposes. 

As previously mentioned these new engines compare 
favorably with the U. S. R. A. 2-8-2 B type. They weigh 
25,800 Ibs. on the engine truck, 237,900 Ibs. on the drivers 
and 49,800 lbs. on the trailer truck, the total weight of 
the engine alone; in working order, being 313,500 Ibs. 
They have tenders weighing 170,400 Ibs., making the total 
weight of the engine and tender, in operating condition, 
483,900 Ibs. The driving wheel base is 16 ft. 6 in. and 
the total wheel base of the engine is 36 ft. 2 in., while 
the total wheel base of the engine and tender is 68 ft. 
¥, in. While the engines are not so heavy as the U. S. 
R. A. heavy mikado type they develop tractive effort of 
58,800 Ibs. and have a factor of adhesion of 4.05, which 
is slightly larger than that of the U. S. R. A. 2-8-2 B 
type. 

The maximum height of the engines is 16 ft. 1 in., over 
the bell, the maximum width is 10 ft. 6 in., over the 
pilot beam, and the are designed for operation on maxi- 
mum curves of 17 degrees. 

The boilers carrying 185 Ibs. of steam, are of the 
conical connected type with a central dome containing the 
Chambers throttle valve and the 3-in. diameter dry pipe 
to the steam turret, which is located on top of the boiler 
inside the cab. An auxiliary steam dome is provided 
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ahead of the cab, containing the test gauge connection 
and two Coale 3%-in. muffled safety valves, the five chime 
Hammett whistle being mounted on top of the boiler near 
the right side of the auxiliary dome. Only one sand box 
is used, this being mounted over the connection between 
the first and second boiler courses. Two sand pipes are 
used on each side of the engine, one in the rear of the 
main wheels and one in front of the front drivers, and 
the engines are equipped with Harry Vissering & Co. 
Viloco sanders. The bell, operated by automatic ringer, 
is located between the inspection dome and the sand box, 
and the General Electric Co. headlight dynamo is mounted 
in the rear of the central dome. The headlight housing 
with side number plates is mounted on a shelf attached to 


_ the smoke door, and the engines are equipped with Dresse! 


‘cast integral with the nozzle tip. 


classification lights, Hanlon-Buck markers and the Oliver 
Electric Co. back-up light. 

The stack is of the straight type having a cast iron base 
and a cast iron extension into the smoke box, and Draftac 
smoke box netting is used. The usual design of exhaust 
stand is used in the front ends, and all of the engines are 
fitted with the Cook-Booth exhaust nozzle, this being 
standard equipment on all engines of this road. This 
nozzle is attached to the exhaust base in the usual manner, 
and has an inverted acorn-shaped projection supported in 
the circular nozzle opening by means of webs or ribs, 
It is designed primarily 
to so deflect the exhaust as to properly fill the stack, the 


amount of deflection depending entirely upon the size or . 


diameter of the acorn-shaped piece. 

The center line of the boiler and firebox is 9 ft. 8 in. 
above the top of the rail. The smoke box, of %-in. steel, 
is 83 in. outside diameter, and the seams are electrically 
welded. The outside diameters of the first course of the 
boiler, which is conical in shape, is 80 in. at the front and 
8734 in. at the back, and it is constructed of 13/16-in. 
steel which is used in all three boiler courses. The 
second course is $936 in. and the third course is 91 in. 
outside diameter. The engines are equipped with the type 
A superheater and have 245 2-in. tubes and 43 5% in. 
superheated flues with a length of 20 ft. 6 in. The tubes 
and flues are spaced %-in., and have an evaporative length 
of 20 ft. 47% in. 

The firebox is of the extended wagon top radial stayed 
type with a sloping back head having a 16-in. by 20-in. 
elliptical fire door opening, fitted with the O’Connor type 


flange and the Shoemaker pneumatically operated fire 


door. All of the fireboxes of these 15 new engines are 
equipped with the Nicholson thermic syphons, as previ- 


_ ously mentioned and in addition are fitted with American 


Arch Co. Security sectional brick arches. 

The front flue sheet is of %-in. steel, the back flue 
sheet %-in., the wrapper sheet and back head 9/16-in. and 
the firebox sheets are all made of %-in. steel, all of the 
boiler plate being Carnegie steel and the tubes and flues 
of National Tube Co. seamless steel tubing. The boiler 
brace iron was furnished by the Lockhart Iron & Steel 
Co., and the Tate staybolts are made of Atlas special stay- 
bolt iron. The fireboxes are constructed without com- 
bustion chambers and have a water space over the crown 
sheet at the front of 2234 in., and 253% in. at the back, 
with a 4% in. mud ring. They are fitted with 60 1%-in. 


_Tate expansion stays, 480 1-in. Tate flexible stays, 58 1-in. 


hollow stays, 210 1%-in. plain radial stays, 96 1%-in. 
button head, 76 114-in. plain radial, and 776 rigid hollow 
drilled 1-in. diameter staybolts. The washout plugs are 


all of brass, 12 threaded per in., with a 34-in. taper in 


12-in., 48 plugs being used in each boiler. 


_ The firebox is 114%-in. long by 72 in. wide with a grate 


area of 57 sq. ft. The combined heating surface of the 
firebox and thermic syphon is 317 sq. ft., as the firebox 
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has a heating surface of 238 sq. ft. and the thermic syphon 
a heating surface of 79 sq. ft. The combined heating 
surface of the tubes and flues is 3,853 sq. ft., or the 
boilers have a total evaporative surface of 4,170 sq. ft., 
with a superheating surface of 996 sq. ft. The engines 
are equipped with finger bar rocking type grates, in four 
sections with dump grates, and they are operated by 
Franklin power grate shakers. The ash pan is of steel 
construction, of the single hopper type. 

The cylinders of the engines are 28-in. by 30-in., with 
14-n. diameter piston valves, operated by Baker valve 
gear and controiled by American Locomotive Co. type E 
power reverse gear. ‘The valves have a maximum 
travel in full gear of 7% in., a steam lap of 1% in., a lead 
of 3/16 in., while the exhaust clearance is line and line. 
Steam is supplied through 8%-in. diameter steam pipes. 
The piston valve bell ringer and the piston packing rings 
are Hunt-Spiller gun iron. The piston rods are of Car- 
negie rolled steel, with front end extensions, and Paxton- 
Mitchell piston and valve stem packing is used. Garlock 
packing is used on the throttle rod and the air pump 
piston rod packing is King type. 

Alligator type crossheads are used, and the main rods, 
of normalized chrome vanadium steel are of I-beam sec- 
tion, and the side rods, of the same material, are rectangu- 
lar in sectian. The driving wheels have cast steel centers, 
and the tires, of Railway Steel Spring Co., steel, are 63 in. 
outside diameter. The driving axles, which are hollow 
bored, have 11%4-in. by 21-in. journals for the main 
wheels and 11-in. by 12-in. journals for the others, and 
they are made of quenched and tempered carbon steel. 
The crank pins are made from normalized chrome vanad- 
ium steel. The frames are 6 in. thick and are supported 
by Commonwealth Steel Co. cast steel cross-tees and 
braces. Cast steel driving boxes are used, the main driv- 
ing boxes being the Franklin lateral motion type, and 
the Franklin automatic driving box wedges as used with. 
cast iron shoes. The driving box lubricators are the 
Franklin, Elvin type, and Galena iubricants are used 
throughout. 


The engines are equipped with the Westinghouse ET6 
brake, two main air reservoirs 20%4-in. in diameter by 
132 in. long, and two 16-in. by 12-in. driver brake cylinder, 
and one 8!4-1n. cross compound air compressor. Amer- 
ican Brake Co. foundation brake arrangement is used, 
and all of the driver and tender brake shoes were furn- 
ished by the American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. 
O’Malley Beare valves are used for the main and auxiliary 
blower valves, the dynanio steam valve and the lubricator 
steam valves. Two Okadee blow-off cocks are used on 
each engine, located near both front corners of the fire- 
box, and they are so arranged as to be operable from 
within the cab. The engines are equipped with Nathan 
water glasses and gauge cocks, Nathan top boiler checks, 
and Nathan single feed lubricators for the air com- 
pressors. The cylinders and valve chambers are lubri- 
cated by means of a Schlacks mechanical feed: lubricator 
mounted in back of the cylinder on the left side of the 
engine. The smoke box rings are hung on Okadee hinges, 
and Franklin coal sprinklers are used. Star steam gauges 
are applied, and all of the engines are equipped with a 
flange lubricator constructed by the road. 


On those engines equipped with feed water heaters 
Hancock non-lifting ejectors are used, and the other 
engines of this class are fitted with Nathan simplex and 
Hancock non-lifting ejectors. The boilers, cylinders and 
outside steam pipes are insulated with Johns-Manville 
sectional magnesia and are covered with Keystone copper 
steel jackets. The frames are 43 in. on center, the 
cylinders 90 in. and the piston valves are 98 in. between 
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centers. The engines have 4-in. total lateral wall wheels 
and the engine truck radius bar is 69 in. in length, while 
the trailer truck radius bar is 109 in. long. 

The engine truck is of the Commonwealth Steel Co. 
Economy constant resistance type and has 33-in. rolled 
steel wheels and 6%-in. by 12-in journals. The trailing 
truck is the Commonwealth Steel Co. Delta type with 42 
in. steel tired cast steel wheels and 9-in. by 14-1n. journals. 
A Commonwealth Steel Co. bumper beam is used, fitted 
with the American. Stel Foundry Co. front engine coupler, 
while Miner class A-18 draft gear and American Steel 
Foundry Co. couplers are used on the rear of the tender. 
The Franklin radial buffer of the wedge type is used 
between the engine and tender. 

The cabs are of steel construction, wood lined, and are 


GENERAL WEIGHTS AND DIMENSIONS oF ELGIN JOLIET & 
EASTERN Ry. 2-8-2 TypE LOCOMOTIVES 


Gylinders) diam andestrokes erates 6... 28 in. by 30 in. 
Vialves, pistoncdianin s.miesvics eerie. «sda oteiegeng 14 in. 
Maximtmatrayeltctew mice: mcmeneesecs ses Snare 74 in 
Lead (Fist eee Oe Rise one 4 2a, abe cise 1% in 
LAP Sacchi as O Pee ot ee Ce NG: ss... OR ge tare 3/16 in 
Exhaustecléa rep eee ns eee i «sac ere ee Q7 in. 
OTe i pee es Ae eR NS ber oA oy 4.0 0 ordin a he ney Baker 
Pra CtivesctlOLtwmerad erase cd ME ies Seabee ae 8,000 Ibs 
PACTOr OLsACNeSION +1 ea tie PEER ce os. ss coves shite 4.05 
Weights in working order: 
One Ariver sie et ae ra Tee cece ce woke 237,900 lbs. 
Oncenriner trick, sg) iw onc en os 6 ot COLOUR BS 
@Onytratleratuuclkosner eee er PN eee cas eel oda 49,800 lbs. 
Ota l CM Riera use An oie Aerie irae” beara) neo Bos 2s 313,500 Ibs. 
eT Me tieesee eke Ries ee Ee MERC ah cis eis 170,400 Ibs. 
Lotalenpine and tenders: samy tie. wos ns ca we 483,900 lbs. 
Wheel base: 
LD) 21°11 er roc eS ee CE a Pos nas 16: it; oui 
Rigtd Fee eats ae a hee ec ee Sas 8 16.49 @ in: 
Total. enwige tages rane ee tains fe oi oes eeaie, 7%, shal. 
Totaleenvinesandstendert mm etities tens ole en « 08 ft. 34a 
Wheels, diam. outside tires: 
Brigines trucks en eens eee ete ts ls owes olden <}8) shed 
Driving - yee eee er eh os a kas elie 63 in 
Lrailer striuckgee sense peer ee os. to oa eh nd oe 42 in. 
Tender itrittk seein at techs do sk rae 330i: 
Journals, diam. and length: 
Enginestrucke. see eee jen) aaa 6% in. by 12 in. 
Driving “main. fase ee 11% in. by 21 in 
Driving, others ee eee eee ee UN — rhska tone a2 i. 
Trailer “truck( ea5.. eee re 9 in. by 14 in. 
‘Lendertrickiase ee eee ek. eyes shaw lope 1 sir 
Boiler, conical connected: 
Pressure Se 2c cele eae Oe EE ORs 0) sie cis oes 185 lbs 
Diam. firshirineoutsidcet ree neers... |. Nae ees 80 in. 
Firebox, length andawiaths-.) sen: >. = 114% in. by 72 in 
Combustion chamb ena eee ame ieee tes ees None 
Tubesanumber andecicaniee ese emer en oie: 2 ot AD ean 
Flues, number and diamtees. seen es ce: digs s 43: See ii 
Length, tubesand iiitesmar ete eee ne soc chs AVE ries (0) sah. 
Grate<area in Kee eae ae teas hie eae 5/7 sdeaitt: 
Heating surfaces 
Firebox. 00: cwabaid<ceekee ok ales 23 806d maria 
Thermic-syphonse. .. race ee as vk PSY She “ai, 
Tubestand flees. 4 ee ae nee, os Seascis 3,853: sq. ft. 
Total.) eid cael ae ee OS oo che 4,170 sq. ft. 
SUperheating ist, ase ee Mees Fo’ Fond aeclns 996 sq. ft. 
Tender: 
Type ae... os tole ad eee eke Fer Pa FE’ cht-wheel 
Watér capacityit wane <2 eee ete eas 8,500 gals. 
Céatcafiacity 22...05. ee eee ee ee 15 tons 
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fitted with two roof ventilators and ventilators over the 
boiler in the front of the cab. Because of the extreme — 
width of the fireboxes the space for the frour cab doors 
is very narrow and as a consequence the front doors are 
set at an angle as may be seen from the accompanying 
illustration. Double sliding windows are provided in each 
side of the cab, and the front doors are squipped wiih 
clear vision windows. The seats are of the box type with — 
tool compartments, and additional tool and equipment 
space is provided in the front ends of the water legs of 
the tender. All steel running boards are used, and steps 
with suitable hand rails are provided from. the plot 
beam to the running boards. Because of the size of the 
front cab doors, stirrups are attached to the lower side 
of the cap deck and hand rails are provided on the sides 
of the cab to provide access to the running boards from 
the cab. It will also be noticed from the accompanying 
illustration that hand rails are also used on the sand box, 
inspection dome and the auxiliary dome. 


The tender is of the rectangular water bottom type with — 
a built-up steel under frame. It has a capacity for 
8,500 gallons of water and 15 tons of coal, and is equip- 
ped with a slope sheet type coal pusher. The tender truck 
wheels are rolled steel 33 in. in diameter and have 6-in. 
by 11-in. journals. Symington journal boxes, Ajax brake 
beams and Creco third point supports are included 1 in the 
tender truck equipment. 


The accompanying tabulation gives the general dimen- 
sions and weights of the new engines. 


A Constructive Review of the Grade 
Crossing Problem 


, By W. S. WILLIAMS 
General Superintendent Illinois Central R. R. 


The rapid increase of motor-driven vehicles has, within 
the past decade, introduced a new problem, not only upon 
the railroads, but to those who are responsible for the ad- 
ministration of public affairs. The railroads are keenly 
alive to the gravity of the situation, but unfortunately the 
public is not. 

For reasons which it is not our desire to discuss law- 
making bodies are seldom in advance of public opinion. 
Public opinion on the matter of automobile accidents appar- 
ently is non-existent. At any rate it 1s not making itself felt. 
Yet if the railroads were annually taking the toll of life 
which ts taken by the automobile public opinion would doubt- 
less be very much aroused and would demand an accounting. 

In. the following paper, read at the 31st annual convention 
of the American Association of Railroad Superintendents, 
and which we abstract, Mr. Williams makes a vigorous pre- 
sentation of the case against the present careless and indif- 
ferent attitude on the part of the public on a matter in which : 
they are vitally concerned. 


With the development of motor propelled vehicles in — 
the last decade, and their wide and varied use for pleasure _ 
and utility over practically the whole of the United States, 
there has been evolved an important and pressing problem. | 
That problem remains—if not a matter for grave mis- 
givings—at least a question demanding earnest, anxious — 
consideration. I refer to the hazard of accident which is_ 
present more or less appreciably in the operation of all _ 
motor vehicles. The word “accident” has been ciothed — 
in a new and fearful significance since automobiles 
entered the field of common transportation. Webster 
defines the word as ‘‘a befalling; an event that takes place 


a 

- - . 
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without one’s foresight or expectation; an undesigned, 
sudden and unexpected event; chance, contingency ; often 
an undesigned and wxforseen occurrence of an afflictive 
or unfortunate character ; a casualty, a mishap.” 


I shall take a bold stand in discussing this newly-created 
menace of automobile accidents. I wish to advance a 
new definition of the term “accident.” namely, that such 
events with their train of disastrous consequences are, in 
a large majority of instances, not the result of destiny 
or chance or some unseen combination of circumstances 

outside of and beyond man’s volition or avoidance, but 

occurrences due mainly if not entirely to hasty, ill-ad- 
vised action, carelessness, recklessness, inexperience or 
menta! irresponsibility. J submit that nearly all so-called 
accidents are preventable ; that the exercise of reasonable 
precautions and an understanding and acceptance of ob- 
vious hazards would preclude the possibility of such mis- 
haps or occurrences. In short, the elision of the word 
“unforeseen” or “unexpected” and the substitution thereof 
of the words “provision against possible risks” would re- 
move the cause of most accidents. We cannot hope to 
solve this problem by experimenting with remedies for 
effects; we must isolate and apply a sound cure for 
actuating causes. 


An automobile presents a curious, seeming anomaly. It 
is at one and the same time the safest and also the most 
dangerous means of transit now generally in use. When 
carefully and efficiently driven, an automobile is a facile, 
dependable, safe. convenient means of conveyance. Im- 
properly operated by a reckless or incompetent driver it 
instantly becomes one of the most deadly of all known 
contrivances capable of destroying life and property. The 
fearful toll of lives exacted by this juggernaut of modern 
_ civilization in the last five years is convincing testimony 
to the truth of that assertion. 


It is that particular phase of the subject which I pur- 
pose to enter into more intimately and with especial refer- 
ence to the hazard of railway grade crossing accidents. 
Mortality statistics for the year 1898, twenty-five years 
ago, antedating the era of the motorcar, show that 675 
persons were killed by trains on grade crossings. Doubt- 
less drivers were just as careless as they are now. but 
horses were more circumspect about taking risks and their 
good judgment probably reduced the number of fatalities. 
“Horse sense” might be applied with excellent results to 
many of our present-day problems. 


One of the most outstanding facts that appear in any 
analytical study of fatal accidents on the railroads is this: 
The railroads annually transport millions of passengers 
who are carried to their destinations safely. Last year, 
the total passenger car miles-—that is, the equivalent of 
total passengers transported one mile—reached the tre- 
mendous aggregate of 38,005,922,000. The actual num- 
ber of passengers carried was 985,908,000, and the aver- 
age distance each one traveled was 38.55 miles. Yet, 
of that vast number, only 9 were killed in train collisions. 
During the same period, 1,759 persons lost their lives in 
collisions involving trains and automobiles at grade cross- 
ings. The train was a principal factor in both cases, but 
the responsibility clearly does not rest upon the train in 
the second instance, but upon the motorist. I point out 
that the train cannot go to the automobile, but the auto- 
mobile must come to the train to produce a collision. 
Three big railway systems did not kill a single passenger 
during the year 1923 by collision, derailment, or other- 
wise ; but these same railroads participated in grade cross- 
ing collisions wherein nearly a hundred persons lost their 
lives. What more proof is needed to establish that the 
_ tailroads are not to blame for these fatalities, but that 
the fault lies with the drivers of motor cars? 
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A tabulated summary of the results of accidents involv- 
ing trains and automobiles at grade crossings in the last 
five years may be enlightening. These figures are from 
reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission and cover 
all steam railroads in the, United States: 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Increase or Increase 
Decrease Over Over 
No. Preceding No. Preceding 
Year Killed Year Injured Year 
101 Oem ers 1,232 8.93 3,558 14.44 
1920 See 245 35 3,977 11.78 
> LOZ Meera 1,262 86% 4.025 12) 
19022:Aieee oe 1,359 7.69 4,493 11.63 
1923; eee 1,759 29.43 5,416 20,54 
* Decrease. a 
Per Cent 
*Total Motor Cars Increase Over 
Year Registered in U.S. Preceding Year 
1920 See 9,231,941 22.03 
19212 ee. 10,465,995 13.37 
1922 5F eres... as 12,238,375 16.93 
1923 eee: ss 13,002,427 6.24 
192A Pe ee sos. asl e 15,281,295 17.53 


*Includes pleasure cars and trucks, 


I shall now touch briefly upon the proposition of rail- 
way highway grade separation. There is, from time to 
time, a persistent and in some sections insistent public 
clamor for grade crossing eliminations. The railroads 
have devoted much time and earnest attention to this 
subject and the following conclusions stand out: An ac- 
curate enumeration of the number of crossings at grade 
in the United States gives 256,362 as the present total. 
During the five-year period previously used for com- 
pariscns, this total has not varied more than a few thou- 
sand. A limited number of crossings are eliminated year 
by year, the work depending primarily on available funds 
for this purpose. In the year 1922, for example, the num- 
ber of crossings eliminated totaled 706 at an actual cost 
of approximately $70,000,000. The expense incident to 
this work is its chief deterrent factor. Some roads have 
made a fairly comprehensive survey and arrived at ten- 
tative estimates covering grade separations over a large 
area. From these calculations it has been computed that 
the entire cost of eliminating all crossings in the country 
would reach the staggering total of $22,000,000,000. It 
must be taken into consideration, however, that the whole 
expense would not devolve upon the railroads, but in 
an appreciable measure the cost would be shared by states 
and municipalities. The proportion of cost thus shared — 
may be fairly estimated by the plan of the proposed re- 
construction of the New York Central’s freight lines on 
the west side of Manhattan Island. In that project the 
estimates for grade elimination amount to $45,000,000, 
the railroad paying 50 per cent of the cost and the rest 
to be shared equally by the city and state. On this basis 
the cost of the railroads for separating grades at all cross- 
ings would be about eleven billions. To make it con- 
servative, say ten billions as a fair figure. This sum 
equals about half of the entire value of all railway prop- 
erty in the United States. It is apparent that the cost 
of grade crossing elimination as a general undertaking 
would be prohibitive. Such a plan must be carried out 
gradually. 

The Illinois Central system has made an intensive study 
of this problem of grade crossing uccidents, in view of 
the fact that we have not escaped our due proportion of 
such unfortunate occurrences. In June, 1922, President 
Markham issued a statement to the public, published in 
475 daily and weekly newspapers, calling attention to the 
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ever-present danger to motorists when crossing railway 
tracks, and urging adoption of the precaution of “stopping, 
looking and listening,” before driving into the path of ap- 
proaching trains. In that statement, President Markham 
said: ‘There is now one motor vehicle for every ten per- 
sons in the United States . Motor vehicle grade 
crossing accidents have been steadily increasing for several 
years. These accidents are caused by the negligence of 
drivers, and for that reason the efforts of the railroads 
to reduce the number of such fatalities have been un- 
availing . . . A motor vehicle in the hands of a careful 
driver is one of the safest agencies for transportation. 
It can be stopped readily close to a railway track—differ- 
ing from horse drawn vehicles in that respect.” 

Last year. an effort was made in the general crossing 
safety campaign to enlist the energies and interest of our 
employees in all departments and more especially the men 
in the train service, such as locomotive engineers and fire- 
men. The results obtained from this movement have 
been excellent. Veteran engineers on all of our eighteen 
divisions wrote letters to the newspapers in their home 
communities, making a direct appeal to the public sense 
of fairness and sympathy, in many cases describing their 
own sensations of horror and nervous shock when un- 
willingly compelled to snuff out the lives of women and 
children because of some driver’s lack of thought. These 
appeals struck a note of human accord in the public mind 
and created that willingness to assist in the cause of safety 
which makes co-operation possible. Many engineers have 
delivered addresses on safety in churches, schools and 
before various clubs and other local organizations with 
excelient results for promoting safety thought. 

An outgrowth of these efforts was a plan of organizing 
all employees on the system who owned or operated auto- 
mobiles in what are called “Stop, Look and Listen” clubs. 
Members of these clubs are required to sign a pledge to 
stop and make sure that the way is clear before crossing 
all railway tracks. The company supplies each member 
with a metal sign to be attached to the rear of his motor 
car, said sign bearing the words: “This car stops at all 
railroad crossings.” The effect of this plan was gratifying 
in its appeal to popular favor. A census of the system, 
March 1st this year, showed that there are 10,736 em- 
ployees who own or operate motor cars. Of this number, 
9,409, or 87.6 per cent had become pledged members 
of the clubs up to March Ist of this year. 

The general public quickly took hold of the idea and 
applications for membership from motorists other than 
employeeg poured in. Such persons are now accepted 
in full membership and supplied with the metal tags for 
their cars. On. March Ist, the total of non-employee 
members was 9,708. Complete classified figures cover- 
ing the membership increase during the month of March 
have not yet been tabulated, but the results have been 
most gratifying as regards new non-employee members. 
The total for both employees and non-employees up to 
April 1 will exceed 26,000, most of the new members 
being persons not employed on this railroad. 

The influence of the movement has been most beneficial, 
not only stimulating a pronounced spirit of personal pride 
in the owner’s enlistmet for safety first, but by the power 
of suggestion causing non-members to take thought and 
precautions. I venture to say that there is no way of 
estimating the far-reaching effects of this movement and 
we can only speculate upon the number of lives that may 
have been and will he safe-guarded by means of it. . The 
membership of the clubs is steadily increasing. Among 
those who display the tags are bankers, merchants and 
professional men, ministers, teachers, state, county and 
city officials, members of congress, traveling salesmen, 
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workers in the skilled trades, farmers, and all classes of ¢ 
the best citizenship. i 
In co-operation with the “Stop, Look and Listen” clubs — 
there have been organized in a great many communities — 
safety committees, composed of leading citizens, which 
are actively working for the promotion of careful driving. — 
obedience to traffic laws and rules of the road, courtesy © 
of the road and thought for others’ safety. The benefits — 
of this are also readily to be perceived. : 


The railway men themselves have not been derelict in 
their work for the cause of safety. Obstructions which 
interfere with a clear view of the tracks have been elimi- — 
nated. Automobile signals, visual or audible, have been — 
installed and gates erected or watchmen stationed at the 
busiest crossings in cities and towns. Engineers are 
devoting special attention to the proper spacing of whistle — 
blasts, sounding repeated warnings where advisable, keep- 
ing the engine bell ringing and exercising a constant look- 
out by both engineer and fireman when approaching bad 
crossings. 


Study of the grade problem by anyone who is really 
concerned about conditions as they exist easily leads to a 
feeling of hopeless helplessness. There is no concerted — 
plan anywhere for remedying faults that are apparent to — 
anyone with the reasoning faculties of a ten-year-old child. © 
No restrictions are placed on drivers of automobiles with 
reference to their ability safely to operate a powerful and 
dangerous piece of mobile machinery. Railway locomo- | 
tive engineers are compelled to serve a long apprentice-— 
ship and must undergo rigid examinations as to their 
mental and physical fitness, the dependability of their 
judgment, their sight, hearing, nervous co-ordination, hear — 
action and other vital functions, and particularly as to 
their essential efficiency. But any callow stripling or 
giggling girl of high school age, with only the mental | 
capacity requisite to press certain designated push buttons — 
and pedals and move two levers and a steering wheel, is 
freely permitted to operate a machine that will travel at 
a bewildering speed and kill a human being just as quickly 
and just as dead as the biggest locomotive that ever ran 
on rails. These machines are available to anybody, by 
day or by night, drunk or sober, young or old. stone-deaf, 
half-blind, mentally deficient, excitable or slow-witted, 
foolhardy or irresponsible, without restrictions other than 
a hodge-podge of conflicting traffic laws, most of which» 
are flagrantly ignored and erratically enforced. : 


_ Such conditions certainly result in the deplorable kill- 
ings and maimings that fill the columns of the daily news-— 
papers. Public opinion will ultimately solve this prob- — 
lem, if it is ever solved. But public opinion, in order to— 
establish and demonstrate a workable solution, must be-_ 
come aggressive and positive, abandoning its present at-— 
titude of passive indifference, misjudgment, or illogical 
reasoning. There must be formulated, and widely under- 
stood, clearly-defined basic principles. One of these funda- 
mental principles is the importance of fixing responsibility. — 
The present hit-or-miss custom of blaming railroads for 
all grade crossing accidents is unfair and unreasonable. _ 
There should be a standard code of nation-wide, uni-— 
form traffic rules, wisely enacted and rigidly enforced. 
Every man, woman and child who operates a motor pro- 
pelled vehicle should be subjected to an intelligent, cour- 
teouls, conscientious examination by a competent, non- 
political, non-fee-hunting board which would pass upon — 
his or her qualifications as a driver without red tape or — 
bumptious officiousness. e 
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Close observers are authority for the statement that 
about three per cent of the entire motoring public is reck- 


Of the 15,000,000 or more persons who operate motor 
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cars, this gives approximately 450,000 potential accident 
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makers now running, unrestrained, at large. It is as- 


sumed that these drivers have already given evidence of 


their dangerous propensities. In the name of all justice, 
common sense and humanity, is it fair to be exposed to 
the dangerous activities of these speed maniacs? I repeat 
that we must direct our remedies toward causes, not ef- 
fects. If we do that, the effects will take care of them- 
selves. . - 
In conclusion, I will say that all factors—the railroads, 
the government and the public, should not relax their ef- 
forts to build up a powerful opinion in favor of safety 
precautions. The incompetent and dangerous driver 
should be made so unpopular that he will become dis- 
couraged; at least, until we have laws enacted and en- 
forced that will put a summary end to his movements. 
We need to preach, teach and otherwise disseminate 
the doctrine of sound thinking. We must constitute inde- 
fatigable missionaries, undaunted by discouragements, un- 
dismayed by formidable adversaries whose prejudices 
loom larger than their perceptions, continuing to carry the 
message of safety first into the wilderness of speed re- 
gardless of consequences. 


Southern Pacific’s Saving by Reclaiming 


Scrap 


The words “rags, bottles, sacks” will bring almost in- 
stantly to mind the thought of a bearded man with loose 
fitting clothing seated on a creaking wagon drawn by a 
slow-moving horse. While the railroads cannot be placed 
in the “junkman” class, a report just made public by the 
Southern Pacific reveals that last year a saving of $2,- 


531,878.72 was made through the accumulation and re- 


clamation of materials that might ordinarily be classed 
as worthless. 

Reclamation of material netted a saving of $612,955.32, 
and the sale or use by the company of scrap amounted 
to $1,918.923.40, it was stated in the report, covering the 
Pacific system of the railroad, by A. S. McKelligon, gen- 
eral storekeeper. : 

Anything at all, that can be reclaimed and used again 
or sold as scrap, is saved. Economies are effected by 
making over discarded materials into serviceable articles, 
such as: old boilers into oil storage tanks; barrels, re- 


_coopered and used for fire protection and shipping cases ; 
‘rope, scrap, re-used as substitute for twine; old paint 


brushes, cleaned and used for rough painting; hose, made 
into “shock mats” and bumpers ; scrap metal and car roof- 


ing, made into paint buckets, torpedo and flag cans, car 


ventilators, roof plates, sand scoops. refuse cans, hot box 
coolers, material racks, sand and coal buckets and so on. 


Railways and the Open Spaces 


THERE ARE STILL LARGE AREAS IN THIS COUNTRY 
UNTAPPED BY RAILROAD SERVICE 


It is a little known fact that the state of Virginia has 
more counties without railways within their borders than 
any other state in the country. There are 17 Virginia 
counties without railroad service. Peculiarly enough, ten 
of these counties lie in a group along the Potomac and 
Rappahannock rivers and Chesapeake bay, the territory 
occupied by the first English settlers to arrive in what is 
now the United States. 

Texas follows Virginia in the number of counties with- 
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out railway service, with 16, and the remainder of the 
states having such counties are as follows: 


PRCOUICK MEME, . ss. ob SLE ee ee ee 12 
eetINCSSCCUNMMEE...:..\... 0c elon a) Soe OME: 8 
NIRA eRe etn ©’... sos cere ee Coed MT Hy 
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SUL AKO... .... uy 2b Ee. ee Re 7 
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Although Virginia has the largest number of counties 
without railway service, the largest area without railway 
service is in southern Utah, southwestern Colorado, north- 
western New Mexico and northeastern Arizona, where 
there is a tract as large as most eastern states, entirely 
without railway service. 


Most of the counties in the eastern states that do not 
have railway service are tucked away in the Alleghany 
mountains. The Massachusetts county referred to is one 
of the island counties of that state, the only one without 
a railway. The largest section without railway service in 
the east is along the boundary line in south-central Ken- 
tucky and north-central Tennessee, while just west of the 
Mississippi river, in the Ozark mountains of Arkansas 
and Missouri is another large tract. 


Six of Georgia’s seven railwayless counties are located 
in the hill country of north Georgia, the other is in ex- 
treme southern Georgia. Seven of the Texas counties 
are located in the panhandle in the northern part of the 
state, five are in central Texas and the remainder are 
scattered along the Rio Grande and just north of it. 
Six of the seven South Dakota counties are in the bad- 
lands of that state, while the other is on the Missouri 
river. 

Practically all of the railwayless counties not located 
in the mountains where the topography of the land has 
discouraged railway builders, are to be found on the 
banks of navigable streams. 

The tide of population and industry flows with the 
railways, for all of the 120 counties without railway 
service are practically without industry and extremely 
sparsely populated. 


Passenger revenues of class I railroads were about one 
million dollars more during the first four months of 1924 
than during the corresponding months of 1923, although 
5,163,000 fewer passengers were carried. The difference 
was entirely due to the longer average haul. The average 
ride in 1924 was 35.24 miles while the average last year 
was 34.42 miles. The automobile, motor bus and electric 
lines are rapidly taking the short haul business away from 
the steam roads. The increased long haul business this 
year is undoubtedly due to the improved financial condi- 
tion of the people. 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to 


There is no field of endeavor where mistakes are so 
costly and so unforgiveable as on a railway. In any other 
line of work a man may make one mistake, or a dozen 
mistakes, and still retain his job, but not so on a railway. 
There the results of mistakes almost invariably have such 
terrible consequences that the maker of mistakes has but 
a short shrift. 


A recent newspaper dispatch carries the announce- 
ment of the closing of a large automobile plant in De- 
troit for a period of two weeks and the vacationing of 
3,000 employees, in order to permit the taking of in- 
ventory. The plant in question is one noted for its gen- 
eral efficiency, and one where, it has been. humorously 
stated, that they “can” even the squeal. This is particu- 
larly interesting in view of the fact that most of the 
larger railroads with mileage of ten thousand miles or 
more, and with an average stock approximating $35,- 
000,000, which will cover almost 75,000 items, takes a 
semi-annual inventory in less than eight hours time, and 
with no let-up in daily routine. 


With reference to fuel conservation it is frequently 
said, “Take care of the pounds and tons will take care of 
themselves.” This statement might be made equally sig- 
nificant if it were altered to read: ‘Take care of the 
pounds and knocks, and the gross tons will take care of 
themselves.” [or it is to be taken for granted that if a 
locomotive is in first class condition it is capable of haul- 
ing more tons. While, on the other hand, if the rods and 
driving boxes are pounding and knocking it is logical to 
assume that the locomotive is not being operated at its 
maximum capacity. 


It is but a small matter to key up a main rod or set up a 
wedge, and with the modern equipment available in many 
shops it is not much more expensive to renew a rod brass 
or a crown bearing; yet it is surprising the number of 
locomotives in operation today with the rods and boxes 
pounding and knocking. 


While driving up to a highway crossing of a railway 
carrying heavy traffic the other day, we heard a rush and 
a roar behind us and an automobile, driven by a man and 
loaded with women and children, went flying by us at 
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Say the Thing That Ought to Be Said 


about 40 miles an hour and across the tracks, without 


even hesitating. The machine bore a neat tin plate, 
announcing, “This Machine Stops at All Railway Cross- 
ings.’ We have no doubt but that, eventually, that ma- 
chine will stop at a railway crossing, and stop forever. 


It is just this type of criminal carelessness that runs up 


the total of grade crossing accidents. 


Railroad employees are constantly being admonished 
to conserve fuel, save oil, save time, but they seldom 


hear very much about saving material. This is a subject | 


that appears to be equally as important as any of those 


mentioned; yet the average shop man, and in many cases 


the foreman, is not impressed with the possible economies 


in the conservation of material. 


We recently visited the scrap bins at a large locomotive 


repair shop and saw a large amount of good material 
mixed in with the scrap. Upon inquiry we were informed 
that it was “all right,” the company employed men to 


sort the good material from the scrap. But what was 


the good material doing in the scrap bins in the first : 


place? 
in addition required the expenditure of more time and 
more money to remove it. 

Did you ever walk through an erecting shop and notice 
the good nuts, bolts, washers and other material on the 


floor and in the pits? Did you ever look into the wheel-— 
barrow used by the sweeper to see how much of the ma-— 
Why not a few — 
notices to the shop men suggesting that in addition to 


terial finds it way to the scrap bins? 


saving fuel they should also save material? 


It took time and cost money to put it there, and _ 


The safety of British railway operation has so long — 


been a criterion in this country that a summary of some 
of the most remarkable features of last year’s record is — 
Such a summary was made in last 


worth recalling. 
month’s issue of the Railway Engineer. During the year 
1923 there were only 26 accidents which were made the 
subject of government inquiry, and this was six more than 
the average for the ten-year period 1914-23. Of these 26 
cases, 15 were collisions, 13 of them affecting passenger 
trains, and two of these in a dense fog. There were only 
two derailments, both of these being of passenger trains. 

In only one accident were passengers killed, that being 
a collision. In only one case investigated were signals 


‘ 
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ford, on February 13, where the engineman overran two 
stop signals and came into collision with another train 
standing in the third block. The reviewer here takes occa- 
sion to observe that automatic train control instal'ed at the 


distant signal would have prevented the collision and 


saved damages for personal injuries and equipment lost 
that would have been sufficient to pay for installation of 
automatic train control on some hundreds of miles of line. 


Two accidents were caused by mistakes in the use of 
signals. In one case a red flag was withdrawn to avoid 
confusion to enginemen on other lines, when the engine- 
man who had been stopped by it mistook the withdrawal 
of the flag as a signal to._procecd. In another case a signal- 
man cleared a signal on the wrong track, for a train pro- 
ceeding in the saine direction as that for the train intended. 

The gradual improvement in the safety record is shown 
by the comparison that 50 years ago there were 1605 inves- 
tigations of accidents by the government in a yearly 


period ; and an average yearly record of this number was 


maintained down to the year 1880. In the next ten-year 
period the annual average dropped to 81; and in the next 
decade (1891-1900) the annual average fell to 55. As 
above stated, in the ten years from 1914-23 the annual 
average was 20 investigations. While this remarixable 
improvement of operation for safety has been made coin- 
cidentally with a large increase in traffic, contributing fac- 
tors have been the installation of block and interlocking, 
perfection of signaling equipment design, better main- 
tenance of signals, improved administration and _ better 
enforcement of traffic regulations. 


INSTRUCTION OF FOREMEN AND MECHANICS 


In the matter of instruction of employees, it has never 
been very clear just why the railroads consider a mechan- 
ic’s education complete after he has served his apprentice- 
ship. Surely he has not learned all there is to know about 


his work or about railroad practice generally in the short 


time of four years, the duration of his apprenticeship. 
In the majority of cases the men believe they have com- 
pleted their education with the termination of their ap- 
prenticeship; that they have acquired all information 
necessary to their future career, and are satisfied to work 
a specified number of hours per day with no further 
thought of improvement. There is, it is true, an in- 
centive for continued study in the possibility of promo- 
tion, but it is apparent that this is not sufficient motive, 
in many instances, to induce the men to continue their 
education. 


On the other hand enginemen and trainmen receive in- 
structions, in line with their duties, from the first day of 
their employment until they leave the service. Instruc- 
tion cars and rooms are provided, and many roads employ 
competent instructors to teach these men how to perform 
their respective duties. Furthermore, the train service 
employees are expected to, and they do, provide thems!ves 
with instruction books, to be studied at their leisure, when 
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they are off duty. In addition, they are required to report 
periodically for instructions and examinations, usually at 
times when they are not on duty, for which they receive 
no pay. These men have the same inducement as the 
shop mechanic, that of promotion, to cause them to devote 
their spare time to study; but’on the other hand they 
know positively that they must have a knowledge of cer- 
tain things and must pass certain examinations before 
they can ever expect to be advanced. As a consequence 
they are willing to study and are eager to obtain any in- 
formation that will assist them. For this reason they 
naturaily welcome the opportunity afforded for instruc- 
tion and are glad to take advantage of it. 

If it is considered necessary that train service employees 
continually receive instruction on the most approved 
methods of performing their duties, is it not just as essen- 
tial that the shop man continue to receive instructions as 
to the best methods of performing his work? If, for 
example, it is acknowledged to be a requisite that the 
engineer should know how to operate and maintain some 
improved locomotive appliance, should it not be just as 
essential that the mechanic should know how to apply, 
operate, and maintain this same device which might have 
been adopted since the completion of his apprenticeship, 
and about which there was no previous opportunity to 
give instructions ? 

It is true that the shop foreman is in a sense an in- 
structor, but where does he get his education? No doubt 
he has been promoted from the ranks and has received 
very little, if any, instruction since he left the apprentice 
school. He may have been ambitious enough to have 
acquired a few instruction books for home study, but 
how does he know that he has interpreted what he has 
read correctly, where he has no instructor to question 
and is required to take no examinations? One would 
naturally Assume that if it were necessary to provide men 
to determine that train service employees received the 
proper information from the instruction books, that 1t 
would be just as necessary and important to provide men 
to see that shop foremen receive correct information. 

We are not advocating an instruction school for shop 
mechanics or for shop foremen, but it does appear logical 
that these men could be assisted in many ways to acquire 
much beneficial information, at little or no expense to the 
railroads. Many self-explanatory instruction books, cata- 
logues, and technical publications are received almost. daily 
in the offices of the mechanical officials. Some of them 
are retained for reference, but a large number find their 
way into the waste basket when they could be used to 
advantage if they were circulated among the foremen and 
the shop employees. At one time it was the practice on 
some few roads to maintain a small circulating library 
where books cou'd be borrowed by the men. On other 
roads the foremen hold periodical meetings where they 
receive instructions and listen to discussions of pertinent 
subjects. Qn still other roads the foremen are permitted 
to visit various shops on the line, and at times shops of 
other roads, where they may observe the various practices 


for performing certain classes of work. Any or all of 
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these methods would in a measure be beneficial in assist- 
ing railroad shop men in keeping posted on new or 1m- 
proved means of accomplishing desired results. 


Washington Correspondence 


(Special to the Railway Review.) 

WasuinctTon, D. C., August 27.—The largest number 
of cars for any one week this year were loaded with 
revenue freight during the week which ended on August 
16, for wh'ch the total was 952,888 cars, according to 
reports filed today by the carriers with the car service 
division of the American Railway Association. 

This was an increase of 10,690 cars over the week be- 
fore, all commodities showing an increase compared with 
the preceding week except coal and ore. The greatest 
gains were in loading of miscellaneous freight, grain and 
grain products and merchandise and less than carload lot 
freight. 

Compared with the corresponding week last year the 
total for the week of August 16 was a decrease of 87,000 
cars but an increase of 106,622 cars over the correspond- 
ing week in 1922. 

Grain and grain products totaled 60,195 cars, an in- 
crease of 2,579 cars over the week before and an in- 
crease of 7,697 cars over the same week last year. This 
was also an increase of 4,691 cars over the same week in 
1922. 

In the western districts alone, 41,529 cars were loaded 
with gra'n and grain products, an increase of 7,722 cars 
over the corresponding week in 1923. 

Livestock loading totaled 30,433 cars, an increase of 
1,377 cars over the preceding week, but a decrease of 
2,118 cars under the same week last year. Compared 
with the same week in 1922, it was an increase of 759 
cars. Livestock loading in the western districts for the 
week totaled 22,793 cars, 1,582 cars under the corres- 
ponding week last year. 

Coal loading amounted to 144,549 cars, a decrease of 
4.933 cars under the preceding week and 44,630 cars 
under the same week last year. Compared with the same 
period in 1922, it was an increase of 63,096 cars. 

Miscellaneous freight loading. amounted to 349,237 
cars, an increase of 10,794 cars over the week before, but 
3,476 cars under the same week last year. It was, how- 
ever, an increase of 31,995 cars over the same week in 
1922. 

Forest products loading totaled 69,281 cars, 1,930 cars 
above the week before but 8,033 cars under last year. 
Compared with the corresponding week two years ago, it 
was an increase of 11,840 cars. 

Loading of merchandise and less than carload lot 
freight totaled 242,050 cars, 2,355 cars above the week 
before and 762 cars over the same week last year. It 
was also 12,863 cars above two years ago. 

Ore loading amounted to 50,178 cars, a decrease of 
3,476 cars below the week before and 30,580 cars under 
last year as well and 17,375 under two years ago, 

Coke loading totaled 6,915 cars, an increase of 89 cars 
over the preceding week but 6,672 cars under the corres- 
ponding week in 1923 and 1,267 cars below the corres- 
ponding week in 1922. 

Compared by districts, increase over the week before 
in the total loading of all commodities were reported in 
all except the eastern and Alleghany districts. Those 
two districts in addition to the northwestern were the 
only ones to report decreases compared with the corres- 
ponding week last year. All districts, however, reported 
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increases over the corresponding period two years ago, — 
except the northwestern. 3 
Loading of revenue freight this year compared with — 
the two previous years follows: 


1924. 1923. 1922. 

4 weeks of January....... 3,362,136 3,373,965 2,785,119 
4 weeks of February..... 3,617,432 3,361,599 3,027,886 
5 weeks of March-....... 4,607,706 4,581,176 4,088,132 
4 weeks of April.... 2... 3,499,210 3,764,266 2.863,416 
DE WieeksmOt, sa Vaden ieee 4,474,751 4,876,893 3,841,683 
AS weeks Om JUNC seer 3,625,472 4,047.603 3,414,031 
Amweeks Ole jill ys sumueastee 3,526,500 3,940,735 3,252,107 
Week ended August 9.... 942,198 973,750 842,690 
Week ended August 16.. 952,888 1,039,938 846,266 
Week ended August 22... 945,731 1,033,466 842,663 
hotals” 2... dca eee et 30,993,391 25,803,993 
R. B. Ale 


Opinions and Comment 
By ScrurTaTOoR, IN CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


Railways Show Battle of Law With the Facts 


The persistence with which private management seeks — 
economies of operation, no matter how restricted the scope — 
of such management may be, is illustrated by nearly every 
1924 development on the railroads. Such economies largely 
are responsible for the present favorable feeling toward rail 
securities. 

To speak of private management of railroads under present _ 
conditions, however, is almost to invite confusion of thought. 
Government tells the railroads how much they can charge | 
for what they have to sell, when they can borrow money, 
how much they can borrow and how much they may pay 
for it, how much they must pay their employees, how long 
and under what condition they may work them, how they 
must equip their lines, when and how much they may extend 
their lines, and whether they can cut off dead and unprofitable 
branches, how they must keep their books, and so on. < 


In some respects railroad history in recent years suggests © 
a duel. Engineering and science on the one hand have been 
fighting regimentation on the other, and as fast as onerous 
conditions have been imposed, efforts have been made to 
reduce such burdens by employing new equipment ‘and 
methods. How long this contest of science and law can be 
kept up remains to be seen. 


One of the discouraging commercial reports that have been 
received nearly every month this year has revealed a de- 
creased construction and domestic delivery of locomotives 
But there is a brighter side. The tractive power of the 
locomotives now being put into service and installed last year 
is greatly in excess of those which are being retired. 3 

Freight trains are longer this year than last. 

The longer the trains the less number of trainmen needed 
to move a given quantity of goods, as a general proposition. 

Imagine a political railroad management under govern- 
ment ownership lengthening freight trains and shortening the 
pay roll in a presidential year. 


Rail wages have advanced this year, even as employment 
was dropping and railway labor preserves its substantially 
better position in comparison to labor in so many other lines, — 
but largely because of better equipment and methods, fewer 
men are doing more work than in the past. ” 


Not only are trains longer but engines are making longer 
runs. ; 


As a iule we think that the function of the railroads is 
solely to provide transportation. Really they have another 
function just as important to this nation in the long run. 
That is to develop ability and talent, to reward brains,.and 
to encourage, so far as possible, the propagation of such 
human strains. Unfortunately economic success is not work- 
ing as in former times to increase the number of the efficient,’ 


but in so far as economic preferment still functions to im- 
prove the human stock, private management of railroads is on 
the job. It is bringing ability from the ranks to the top. 

A random list of twenty railroad presidents discloses the 
elevation of two telegraph operators, two section hands, four 
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messenger boys, nine civil engineers, one brakeman, one clerk, 
and one draftsman to the peak job. 

Could “democratic control’ do any better? 

How much does it usually cost to get into the United 
States senate, how high can a postal employee go? 


Guard Rails on Sharp Curves 


Louisville & Nashville R. R. Uses a New Type of Guard Rail 
Fastening on Lines of Sharp Curvature and Heavy Traffic 


By JAMEs J. Burns 


Assistant Engineer Maintenance of Way, Louisville & 
Nashville R. R. 


It is the general experience that track maintenance ts costly 
and difficult, and the chance of derailment ever present 
where very sharp curves exist, especially if the power and 
traffic are both heavy. The experience of the L.& N. R. R. 
was no exception. As the weight of the rail was increased 
the problem was more difficult of solution until a new type 
of guard rail fastening was tried. Mr. Burns tells what 
results were obtained from the use of the new guard rail. 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R. has a number of lines 
into its coal producing territory which have sharp curves 
and heavy grades. It was found that, on unguarded 
curves, derailments were frequent because of the high 
center of gravity and oscillating movements of the cars. 
For many years guard rails have been-applied to the sharp 
curves in this territory for the purpose of forestalling de- 
railments which were almost entirely eliminated by the 
use oi the guard rails. 

From the point of track maintenance, however, there 
was certain objections to the type of guard rails used. 
The practice had been to apply, for guarding purposes, 
rails of the same height as the main rails, but in order to 
provide a flangeway sufficiently narrow, it was necessary 
to shear off the flanges of the main track splices. This, 
of course, materially weakened the inside joints of the 
curve and the close position of the rail flanges prevented 
the free application of rail anchors which were so neces- 
sary because of the heavy tonnage and heavy grades. The 
guard rail so applied did not prevent incipient derailment 


as the flangeways were wide enough to permit the wheel 
flanges to mount the outer rail. The guard rail did, how- 
ever, generally bring such flanges back to place before the 
total derailment of the wheel. On the whole it was found 
that the maintenance of the guard rail generally prevented 
wrecks and the delays resulting from derailments. 


With the introduction of larger rail sections, it became 
increasingly difficult to bring the rail heads close enough 
to provide the proper flangeway without great cost, and 
to do so it was necessary to shear the flange of the guard 
rail itself, 


At this juncture the Maney guard rail, manufactured 
by the Maney Guard Rail Company of Louisville, Ky., 
was brought to notice. Mr. Maney’s plan is to use for 
the guard rail a rail of smaller section than that of the 
main rail. Where any large amount oi guard rail is used, 
this results in a material saving in the rail tonnage. The 
greatest advantage, however, is in the fact that it is pos- 
sible to secure a proper width of flangeway, as the means 
of fastening used has proven adequate to hold the guard 
rail positively at the distance desired. On an unguarded 
track of heavy curvature, the pressure of the wheels tends 
to spread the track and causes excessive side wear upon 
the head of the outer rail of the curve. It also causes 


wear upon the top of the inner rail and produces a flow 
of metal on the top surface of the head because of the 
longitudinal slipping of the wheel and the improper bear- 
ing of the wheel treads. These stresses also produce out- 
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ward canting and deformation of both rails. [Further- 
more, the resistance offered by the flange friction and the 
iongiiudinal slipping of the wheels is a material item in 
train operation. 

The claim of the manufacturer is that by keeping the 
inner wheel tread more nearly centered over the rail and 
by relieving the outer rail of the curve of the heavy 
flange impingement, much flange friction will be elim- 
nated as wellas much of the friction due to the longitu- 
dinal slipping of the wheels. This will naturally result in 
lessening the wear both of the rails and the wheel Hanges 
and cause a corresponding reduction in train resistance 
oftered by curvature. 

In September 1923 the Maney fastenings were ap- 
plied to about 114 miles of track. It was decided to give 
the fastenings a crucial test and the maximum curvature 
of the lines bearing the heaviest coal traffic was selected. 
At the points selected more or less trouble had been ex- 
perienced from derailments. The locomotives used on this 
portion of the line are the heaviest type in service on the 
railroad. These are types J-1 and J-2A, weighing without 
tender 302,000 pounds and 328,000 pounds respectively. 
The tonnage movement over the line ranged from 30,000 
to 75,000 tons per day. The curves equipped were ten 
degree curves ranging from 1200 ft. to 1600 ft. in length. 
On these curves it had formerly been necessary to re- 
move the outer rail every twelve months on account of 
the side wear on the head. When this was done the outer 
and inner rails were transposed. At the first change after 
new rail was laid. 

The details of the guard rail fastening are shown in the 
accompanying drawing. 
overhauled, surfaced and lined, with the compensating 
guard rail plates substituted for the ordinary tie plates. 
The secondhand 70-pound rail to be used as the guard 
rail was distributed and coupled up with straight splices. 
Casting (“A”) was applied to the main rail in each space 
between ties; the laying gang began at the middle of the 
curve, one-half of the men working each way. The guard 
rail was thrown into the jaws of casting (A) by means 
of bars, casting (B) was then inserted in its place between 
the guard rail and tlie tie plate and confined between two 
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spikes driven through the plate. 
established in laying the first 1600 feet after the rail had 
been distributed, but not coupled, was 28 men per mile 
of finished work per day. 


While the performance of the guard rail on all the 
curves equipped is about the same, measurement records 
are being kept on two representative curves only. These 
records, however, are quite elaborate and special instru- 
ments have been devised for the purpose and with the 


Diagram Showing Rail Wear. The Lower Dotted Lines Shows 7 Months 
Wear on an Unguarded Curve. The Upper Dotted Line Indicates’ Con- 
tour of Rail from a Guarded Curve After Seven Months. 


view to complete accuracy. Each of the curves is divided 
into four stations and at each station periodical measure- 
ments are taken. These show the angle of inclination of 
each main rail, the wear on the side and top of each main 
rail, the wear on the side of the head of the guard rail, 
the elevation of the outer rail, the gage of the track, the 
gage of the flangeway and the amount each rail creeps. 
Similar records are being taken of another ten degree 
curve laid at the same time and under exactly similar 
conditions of grade, traffic, speed, etc., except that this 
latter curve was not equipped with the Maney guard rails. 
It was, however, equipped with tie rods, which the 
guarded curves did not have. It is intended that the side 
of the head of the guard rail toward the flangeway shall 
be kept lubricated. 


The comparisons shown by the last record taken s@ven 
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Details, Maney Guard Rail as Applied on Sharp Curves on Louisville & Nashville R. R. 


The rate of progress” 
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months after the curve was surfaced and equipped are as 
follows: 

1. The gage of the guarded curves has remained indenti- 
cally the same while the gage of the unguarded curves 
shows % inch widening, and this despite the fact that it 
is equipped with tie rods. This widening is attributed as 
follows: 50 percent to wear of the outer rail, 40 per cent 
to the outward cant of both rails, 10 per cent to base 
spread. 

2. The vertical axes of both rails of the guarded track 
remain vertical to the plane of the track surface, while 
there is a decided outward cant in both rails of the un- 
guarded curve, the average divergence between these rails 
is 2 deg. 7 min.; the maximum divergence is 3 deg. 50 
min. 

3. The head of the outside rail of the guarded curve 
shows practically no wear, while the head of the outer 
rail of the unguarded curve shows 14 inch wear at gage 
point and 3-32 inch of wear on the top. The exact con- 
tours are shown in the diagram. 

4. The wear at the center of the side of the head of the 
guard rail is 1-16 inch maximum. At this rate the guard 
rail will last many months before the permissible % inch 
is worn from the two sides. 

Because of the very satisfactory results which have 
been obtained, the company has felt justified in increasing 
its installation and at present is arranging for 13.6 miles 
of this type of guard rail fastenings on curves ranging 
from 6 degrees to 10 degrees. 


Service Engineers 


By L. F. WILson 
Vice President, Bird-Archer Co. 


Extracts from a baper read before the July meeting of 
the St. Louts Railway Club, St. Louis, Mo. 


One of the many problems confronting the purchasing 
agent, as well as other executives of American railways, 
is the formation of policy relative to the use of service 
representatives furnished by equipment and supply manu- 
facturing concerns. When a new device is placed in 
service on locomotives, involving radical changes in 
methods of operating and maintenance, experts are ab- 
solutely necessary and are generally welcomed. In the 
case of currently stocked and used supply materials, such 
as oils, welding gas, and chemicals, the necessity for such 
expert service is not so acute, or apparent, but never- 
theless is frequently more important. 


Manufacturers of equipment and materials, of stand- 
ing in the railway field, are usually ready and willing— 
in fact, anxious—-to furnish their own men at their own 
expense to keep in close touch with operation, in so far 
as it affects them. Unfortunately, this willingness is 
sometimes misunderstood and sometimes mistranslated as 
an effort to solicit or influence business at the expense 
of the railway. More unfortunately, this sort of ad- 
vantage may sometimes have been taken. It is discour- 


_ aged by properly directed supply manufacturers, and the 


culprits should be eliminated from consideration. It is 
the purpose of the writer to point out that waste and 
misuse of these currently purchased materials, frequently 
may be obviated by the assistance of expert service en- 


gineers, and that in such cases their exclusion from the 


lines is costly policy. 


Executives are frequently heard to express the opinion 
that their railway organizations are equipped with their 
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own talent in these matters and that if proper practices 
are not in effect, they should be; that when expert advice 
and assistance becomes necessary, it will be requested. 


_ The answer is: If men of special talent, in the par- 
ticular matters at hand, were employed by the railway, 
and if they should stay off the line until trouble or wastage 
occurs of sufficient importance to direct the attention of 
local staff or divisional forces to it, they would surely be 
considered delinquent in ‘duty. Similarly, therefore, it 
is wrong to await the absolute evidence of such trouble 
or wastage before calling in the manufacturers’ expert. 
A properly trained service engineer would consider it his 


duty to anticipate such trouble, or wastage, and prevent 


its occurrance. Otherwise his specialized knowledge 
would be only partly used. 


When service engineers are welcomed on our railways, 
and when they abuse that welcome, it is easier to get 
rid of them than it is of men employed by the railways 
themselves. A note to the manufacturing executive is 
sure to be sufficient. No grievance committee or labor 
board is going to interfere with their withdrawal. 


When a purchasing officer currently patronizes a sup- 
ply concern, it is usually to be taken for granted that 
he considers that concern responsible. If, then, that con- 
cern refuses to consider its responsibility ended with the 
mere shipment of the material, but, wishes, at its own 
expense, to furnish specially trained service engineers to 
assist in its proper use, it would seem that they should be 
assisted-in doing so. 

With respect to this problem the various railways differ 
quite distinctly, as follows: 1. Service engineers pro- 
hibited. 2. Service enginers tolerated. 3. Service en- 
gineers demanded. 


SERVICE ENGINEERS PROHIBITED 


When an executive policy has been adopted, which pro- 
hibits the use of such services as are offered by manu- 
facturing concerns through its service engineers, the right 
of such men to travel over the line, as ordinary paying 
passengers, remains unimpeached, of course. There 
would be no advantage in their so traveling, however, 
because they could accomplish nothing. Usually, in the 
opinion of the writer, the railways belonging to this class 
have purchasing departments headed by what is commonly 
known as “price-buyers.” 

When a manufacturing concern makes its price it must 
include therein, three major items, viz.: Cost of pro- 
duction, overhead and profit. Service engineers’ salaries 
and expenses must be charged to overhead: The item 
is quite large enough to become one of importance in bid- 
ding for the supply of material. Naturally the “price 
buyer” is going to find the non-service furnishing concern 
the lowest bidder. 

To equalize and justify the service feature must be 
eliminated. It is, therefore, forbidden. ‘This has been 
done in a few cases—one railway even going so far as to 
write a circular letter on the subject. Such a policy has 
the effect of taking a major part of the responsibility 
from the shoulders of the manufacturer. To do this, 
however, there is involved the absolute necessity of in- 
spection at the source. After all, therefore, the policy 
does not save what it may purport to save. The inspectors 
of materials at source of manufacture, or supply, are an 
expense chargeable against the policy. Any mistake later 
becoming evident is not chargeable back to the manufac- 
turer because he may assume that his responsibility has 
long ended. With full understanding of what the policy 
means, it may be justified by charging the payroll cost 
of the necessary specialized talent against the purchase 
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cost of the material, the manufacture of which, and the 
use of which—either or both—they supervise. 

Some of the wealthier railways are able to do this, but 
it is noted that the wealthier ones usually do not follow 
that policy. To properly analyze for justification it would 
be necessary to show reduction in cost per gross ton mile, 
including investment and maintenance, of a given device, 
or material, to finality. 


SERVICE ENGINEERS TOLERATED 


The railway which tolerates the presence of service 
engineers on its lines is usually the one which has not 
been able to centralize its authority. On such lines the 
purchasing agent attempts to buy on a competitive price 
basis, but is frequently thwarted in such attempts by the 
expressed opinions of the local officers of other depart- 
ments, which opinions are variously influenced by a hap- 
hazard sort of service. Railways pursuing this policy 
can benefit neither by real and sharply competitive pur- 
chasing, or by the saving incident to the systematic as- 
sistance of the manufacturers’ service engineers. There 
is just enough of the one to make the other impossible. 
The arrangement seems embarrassing to all concerned. 
It takes no very acute imagination to foresee or under- 
stand what frequently happens on these railways. 

A master mechanic or a division superintendent, o1 
other local officer, may ask for the assistance of the 
“tolerated” service engineer, to pull him and his division 
out of a hole. Sometimes when this service engineer gets 
into the details of the situation, he finds that the material 
of another manufacturer has been substituted for that 
which local officials thought they had. In other instances, 
these same local officers may, out of habit, ask for the 
assistance of these experts only to find that that par- 
ticular manufacturer does not furnish them. He probably 
could not afford to out of the profit margin on the price 
at which he had sold his materials. 

The policy which tolerates service engineers seems to 
be no policy. There is nothing to say for it, or to those 
responsible for it, except to point out that they might 
better make some sort of a decision in order that they 
may assist their organizations in securing the benefits 
either of intensely competitive price buying, or for the 
free service work of experts, obtained by contract. The 
railway is entitled to one or the other. 

Despite these facts, it appears to the writer that some 
of our railways have drifted into this extremely difficult 
and seemingly short-sighted method of doing business 
with supply and equipment concerns. 


SERVICE ENGINEERS DEMANDED 


Contracts may usually be made with responsible supply 
or equipment concerns to include clauses calling for the 
services of specialized talent, to assist in obtaining maxi- 
mum efficiency from the materials, or devices, to be fur- 
nished. These service engineers should be, and nearly 
always are, experienced railway men of ability and some 
technical knowledge. Their assistance is of incalculable 
advantage to the local and divisional officers of the rail- 
ways using the equipment or materials the manufacturers 
of which they represent. 

That this situation was given cognizance some years 
ago by the Interstate Commerce Commission is evidenced 
by the following excerpt from its “conference Rulings 
bulletin, No: 6, Section 346:” 


“In the interest of safety and economy many carriers 
have adopted certain appliances and methods in the use 
of which by their employees, instruction and supervision 
are essential to proper results, and can only be given by 
experts. The contracts under which carriers undertake 
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to use such appliances or materials not infrequently con- 
tain provisions requiring the vendor to furnish its line 
such service free of charge. 

“The successful use of. such appliances or materials 
makes for the public interest, and upon full consideration 
of numerous inquiries in the light of more complete in- 
formation, and differentiating clearly between vendors’ 
expert demonstrators and instructors and other of their 
agents, it is held, that where a carrier purchased appli- 
ances, materials or supplies, in the use of which instruc- 
tion and supervision of employes by experts are essential 
to proper and successful results, it may, in the contract 
of purchase, undertake to grant free transportation over 
its own line to such expert demonstrators and instructors 
as are furnished by the vendor under the contract, to 
the extent and only to the extent that such transportation 
is necessary for the performance of their duty on that 
line ; and provided that no such expert so traveling under 
free transportation shall in any way engage in the sale 
of goods or in the soliciting or taking of orders therefor: 
Held, further, that such experts are not railway employees 
in the sense that they may be given free transportation 
to travel over one road or system for the purpose of 
reaching another road or system to which they have been 
assigned upon like duty.” 


Loss and Damage to Eggs and Fruits 
and Vegetables 
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The committee on freight claim prevention, freight 
claim division, American Railway Association, has issued 
a bulletin calling attention to the fact that the first three 
months of 1924 show an increase of 37.9 per cent in loss 
and damage to fruits and vegetables. For the year 1923 
the total amount charged to loss and damage for fruits 
and vegetables was $10,098,402 ; for the first three months 
of 1924 the amount charged to this item of the account 
was $3,181,964, which is a rate of increase as mentioned 
above. As distributed among the respective causes, 48.5 
per cent is chargeable to delay, and 27.4 per cent is charge- 
able to unlocated damage and rough handling. The com- 
mittee’s comment is as follows: “This clearly indicates 
the great need for concerted action on the part of all 
concerned to control this enormous drain on the car- 
riers’ revenues. A careful analysis of your statistical 
form will show you quickly what is causing the trouble 
and we ask your serious consideration of the matter.” 


In another bulletin just issued, the committee on freight 
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with respect to egg claim payments. The increase in the 
first quarter of this year was 32 per cent. The com- 
mittee declares that 90 per cent of all egg damage is 
avoidable, and for every dollar paid for damage to car 
lot shipments, another dollar goes for labor and material 
in reconditioning. The committee remarks, “The rules 
for prevention are few and simple,” and repeats the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

“A tight pack and tight load are the chief safeguards 
against damage. By these terms are meant the use of - 
six 4-ounce excelsior pads per case to make a tight pack; 
and for carloads, hay, straw or excelsior taken from bale 
in layers and packed very tightly to prevent shifting of 
load. Where wood bracing is used, only standard ego 
loading frames or provision racks, placed tightly in posi- 
tion, are recommended. Only new, strictly standard — 
fillers and first-class cases (preferably new) should be 
used. . 

“Extra long eggs should be sorted out and not shipped. 
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Analyze pay- 
ments to develop the shippers in need of education or 


terminals where rough handling may be the cause, or 


cago. 


* on men standing under the load. When an electric mag-° 


‘greater protection by inspection required. Inspection 


-pureaus are and can be of great help.” 


Safety Suggestions in the Use of 
Locomotive Cranes 


Suggestions for insuring a greater degree of safety to 
operators and men employed about locomotive cranes, 
are included in one of the recent publications of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, 168 North Michigan avenue, Chi- 
In this pamphlet, which was written by C. T. 
Fish, the author says: “The locomotive crane is both 
a safety device and a hazard. The crane does the work 
of 50 men—48 men less to get hurt on the job—yet its 
use has been the cause of numerous fatalities which in 
most cases have been the result of violation of well- 
known safety rules.’ Continuing we quote from the 
Council’s publication as follows: 


“Accidents sometimes occur through material falling 


net is used for handling iron and steel there is always 


a possibility of the current failing and the load dropping ; 


and clam shell buckets used in handling ore, limestone 


and other loose materials, frequently drop large pieces. 


_ step or on the ground beside the truck 


Standing within swing of the boom is also hazardous. 

_ “Most of the fatalities, however, occur when the victim 
is caught between the cab and the truck platform when 
the superstructure swings around. When this happens 
the body of the unfortunate man is likely to be sheared 
in two. Usually the victim is at fault for placing him- 


self in this dangerous position. When moving the load 


the crane operator can not see the part of the crane where 
‘the danger lies and does not know anything is wrong 
until the accident happens. 

“A device known as a ‘deck swipe’ has been developed 
by the Oliver Iron Mining Co., Ironwood, Mich., to 
eliminate the shearing action when the 
superstructure swings around. The deck 
swipe consists of a piece of steel plate 
‘reinforced with an angle iron and with 
a piece of steel pipe welded on the edge 
—to give it a rounded effect. There is 
‘no shear point as the crane swings 
around and a man standing on a sill 


would be pushed out of the way and 
serious injury avoided. The hole in the 
middle of the deck swipe serves as a 
step when the crane is in the traveling 
position. — 

_ “There is, however, no mechanical 
‘substitute for education and discipline of 
employees entrusted with the operation 
of cranes. Members of the National 
Safety Council have placed special em- 
phasis on this factor in locomot've crane 
_ safety. 

_ “Making it difficult to ride or climb 
on the crane frame by removing all 
8rab irons and sill steps is a simple but 
effective safety measure employed by 
‘several members of the National Safety 
Council. The only steps on the crane 
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_ Impact registers can be used to good advantage to de- 
_tect where rough handling is occurring. 


Working Testing Strength of Tracks at the Bureau of- Standards. I 
Used to Determine the Strength and Durability of the Rails. 
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should be those used for access to the cab. The sill steps 
at each corner of the truck are only an invitation for the 
men to catch a ride. 

“Outriggers and track clamps to prevent cranes from 
overturning are invariably endorsed by safety engineers.”’ 


Progress in Standardization Shown by 
A. E. S .C. Report 


There now exists the most wide-spread interest and 
activity in industrial standardization that has ever been 
shown, according to the new year book of the American 
Engineering Standards Committee. The work of the 
committee is indicative of the growth of the movement 
as a whole. One hundred and fifty-two projects have 
been completed, or are under way, and in these various 
projects 235 national organizations, technical, industrial, 
governmental, are officially cooperating through accredited 
representatives. 

Of the projects which have reached an official status, 
31 have to do with civil engineering and the building 
trades ; 25 with mechanical engineering; 15 with electrical 
engineering; 4 with automotive subjects; 11 with trans- 
port ; one with ships and their machinery ; 14 with ferrous 
metals; 15 with non-ferrous metals; 12 with chemical 
subjects ; 2 with textiles ; 5 with mining ; 5 with the wood 
industry; 1 with the paper and pulp industry; and 11 
projects with topics of a miscellaneous or general char- 
acter. 

Cooperation in joint activities between Mr. Hoover's 
division of simplified practice and the American Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee has steadily increased. In gen- 
eral the work of the committee is concentrated upon 
standardization projects which involves technical con- 
siderations, while the division of simplified practice con- 
centrates upon such eliminations as it is possible to carry 
out from a consideration of statistical production data 
alone, or as stated in the book on trade association activ- 
ities issued by the department of commerce, “the layman 
can proceed successfully with a simplification program, 
while it would be impossible for him to consider seriously 
standardization problems by himself.” 


P&A Photo. 
Special Equipment 
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Finance — 


News of the Railways and the Equipment Market 


Events of the Transportation Industry — Opinion and Comment — Railroad 
Among the Raihvay Supply People 
Improvements and Betterments — 


— onstruction Items 
Equipment Purchases 


Have 
Practically Doubled 
Since 1910 


Equipment Prices 


The cost of equipment has doubled 
since the pre-war period. The price 
of equipment was higher in 1923 than 
in 1921 and 1922 but not as: high as 
was reached in the peak of 1920. 

On a base of the average prices from 
1910 to 1914 as 100 the indices of 
equipment prices in 1923 were shown 
to be as follows: 


Index Numbers of Equipment Prices 
in 1923, Compared With the 
1910-1914 Average. 


OCOMOLIVES mates ee ree auc reer nar ahet 224 
Passenger trait scars {22,0525 ae = 194 
Molesteelsinercnte Cans. seer 203 


Freight cars of composite construc- 
tion 
Allewoodstre1ehtecat serrata) erie 201 


These prices and the indices are 
figured on a per pound basis of the 
simple or standard locomotive or car 
and do not include the specialties; in 
other words, they do not reflect the 
increase in size of equipment in the 
period which has been covered. 


This information has been prepared 
by the equipment committee of the 
presidents’ conference committee on 
federal valuation which prepared studies 
of the cost of locomotives, freight cars 
and passenger cars for valuation pur- 
poses some years ago. 


The trend of average equipment 
prices for the period 1910 to 1923 as 
worked out by the equipment commit- 
tee in cooperation with certain of the 
equipment builders is given herewith in 
the form of a chart. The weighted 
average price per pound as sold for 
the period 1910-1914, inclusive, has been 
taken as the base, or 100 per cent for 
each class of equipment. 


Urges That Rates Be Kept Out of 
Politics. 


Frank H. Sisson, vice-president of 
the: Guaranty. Trust; Go, Yim: a srecent 
statement warned of the menace to 
transportation and industry in political 
interference with rates. He said: “An 
attempt to vary the rates in conformity 
with the fluctuations of individual com- 
modity prices would result in disastrous 
confusion. Besides, only reductions 
would be generally acceptable to 
shippers, while advances to correspond 


with rising prices would be opposed 
almost invariably. The railroads can- 
mot be made the means of attempted 
correction of a faulty adjustment of 
production as between the various lines 
of business without destroying their 
usefulness for the primary task of serv- 
ing the public free from favors or dis- 
criminations. With the railroads sub- 
ject to comprehensive public control, 
the temptation always arises to have 
them serve one politically powerful 
group of users at the expense of others. 


Various features of this 1920 law 
designed to safeguard the rights of both 
the carriers and the public are under 
attack—-most important of all, the prin- 
ciple of permitting the roads to earn, 
with good management, a fair return 
on the value of the property used in 
railway service. If this principle jis 
surrendered in response to demagogic 
appeals, the public will be deprived of 
needed service and immediately the 
task of reconstructing a policy of rail- 
way regulation will have to be under- 
taken at great cost.” 


Panama Canal Traffic Heavy During 
July. 


During the month of July, 1924, there 
were 422 commercial transits of the 
Panama canal, on which tolls to the 
amount of $1,935,169.68 were paid. In 
addition to this amount, $126.75 was 
collected on a supplemental bill against 
a June transit, making the total tolls 
collection for the month» $1,935,296.43. 
In addition to the 422 commercial tran- 
sits of the canal, 18 vessels belonging 
to or chartered by the United States 
government made the transit, bringing 
the total transits of the month to 440, 
or a daily average of all transits of 
14.19. The daily average tolls collec- 
tions. was $62,428.92. There were no 
small launches through the canal dur- 
ing the month. 


Erie; Cis &i-Osandett, -V.- Approve 
Nickel Plate Merger. 


Ratification of the entire merger plan 
of the New York Chicago & St. Louis 
Ry., which includes the Erie, the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, the Hocking Valley and 
the Pere Marquette, was made practi- 
cally certain this week by the approval 
of the plan by the boards of directors 
of the Erie, the C. & O. and the H. V. 
The board of the Pere Marquette meets 
late in’ the week, but all indications 
point to the approval of the plan by 
the P. M. board also. : 
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Increased Efficiency Shown 
By Railways Since 
1915 


Since 1915, the railroads have greatly 
increased the efficiency and economy 
with which they have utilized the serv- 
ices of their employees, and their phy- 
sical plant and facilities. 


The extent to which railroads have 
achieved greater efficiency is seen in 
a study made by the national industrial 
conference board, just made _ public. 
The board points out that the opera- 
tion of heavier freight trains has made 
it possible for the railroads to handle 
a large increase in the amount of traffic 
with a small increase in the number ~ 
of trains. 


The board’s study considered three 
different angles of railroad operation; 
first, the increase in railway facilities: 
secondly, the increase in traffic, and 
thirdly, the number of employees in 
train and yard service and the results 
secured per man-hour in the various 
services. 


With respect to railway facilities the 
board states that the railroads have 
greatly increased their ability to handie 
the growing traffic of the country by 
replacing the locomotives and cars re- 
tired from service with others of greater 
capacity and by increasing the capacity 
of their other facilities. From 1915 
to 1922, the total tractive capacity of 
the steam locomotives in use on the 
Class I railroads increased 21 per cent 
and the capacity of the freight cars 
nine per cent. 


With regard to the utilization of 
plant and equipment the board points 
out that the greater variation in ton- 
mules of traffic produced than in train- 
miles is an indication of increasingly 
efficient operation. The board says: 


“The operation of heavier freight 
trains has made possible an increase in 
freight traffic with but a small increase — 
in the number of trains. During re-_ 
cent years the railroads have carried 
a passenger traffic greater than in 1915, 
with an actual decrease in the number 
of passenger trains operated.” 


The number of ton-miles produced 
by the railroads in 1923 was 23 per 
cent greater than in 1915, but the num- — 
ber of freight train miles was only 
four per cent greater, and the number 
of freight car miles only 13 per cent 
greater. 


} 


| 
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In 1923 the density of the freight 
tiaffic on the railroads, as measured 
by the number of tons carried per mile 
of road operated, was 20 per cent 
greater than in 1915; the density of the 


passenger traffic was. 11 per cent 
greater. 
With regard to the utilization of 


labor in freight service the board says: 


“The best results were attained in 
1923 when 954.6 ton-miles were pro- 
duced per man-hour, an increase of 14 
_per cent over 1915. 


“Tn 1915 the number of freight train 
miles produced per man-hour was 1.39. 
In 1921 it was 1.47 train miles, an in- 
crease of 6 per cent. In 1923 1.34 train 
miles were produced per man-hour or 
4 per cent less than 1915.” 


In explanation of this decrease in 
train miles the board says: 


“Tt is reasonable to assume that the 
increase in the aveiage freight train 
load which has been effected during 
recent years has, to some extent, re- 
duced the speed of freight train opera- 
tion, thereby*tending to decrease the 
number of freight train miles produced 
per man-hour. 


“The very factors which have tended 
to increase the production of ton-miles 
per man-hcur have operated to decrease 
the production of train miles per man- 
hour. In 1920 the number of gross 
ton miles produced per train hour—and 
here the weight of the freight cars as 
well as that of the freight carried is 
included—was 14,877; in 1921, 16,567; 
in 1922, 16,188; and 16,768 in 1923. 


“The production of net ton-miles per 
train hour, in which the weight of 
the freight alone is considered, was 
ain 1920, 7,302; in 1921, 7,510; in 1922, 
7,490; and in 1923, 7,771. It will be 
noted that results in 1921 were dis- 
tinctly better than in 1920, although 
traffic was much lighter. The pro- 


_. duction of 1922 was slightly below that 


of 1921. In 1923, however, the pro- 
duction was above that of any of the 
preceding years, due in part to the 
favorable operating conditions obtain- 
ing throughout the greater part of the 
year, and in part to the increase in 
the average train load to which new 
equipment and equipment in good re- 


' pair to some extent contributed.” 


In explaining the purpose of the re- 
port from which the above figures and 
quotations are taken, the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board says: 


“Since the work performed by the 
train and engine service employees is 
so closely related to the manner in 
which that work is assigned and super- 
vised by management, and also to the 
degree of efficiency to which the plant 
and equipment of the railroads are 
utilized, the amount of traffic moved 
per man-hour worked by the train and 
engine service employees is not an 
index of the efficiency of the men alone, 
but rather of the efficiency of the 
whole railroad organization, manage- 
Ment as well as labor.” 
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Record Arkansas Peach Crop Handled 
By M. P. 


Peach growers along the Missouri 
Pacific R. R. in Arkansas are just about 
completing the marketing of a large 
crop of peaches, according to figures 
compiled and furnished by L. W. Bald- 
win, president of that railroad. The 
total number of cars loaded ofi the 
Missouri Pacific locally was 1008. The 
number produced on the Prescott & 
Northwestern R. R., and delivered to 
the Missouri Pacific at Prescott,’ was 
1211. The number produced on the 
Graysonia, Nashville & Ashdown R. R., 
and delivered to the Missouri Pacific, 
was 54. The season is not over and 
a number of cars are yet to be reported, 
although 2273 are included in this list. 
This does not take into account the 
cars shipped from Oklahoma territory 
nor those shipped from Blodgett in 
Missouri and Hollister on the White 
river line. The first car of Elberta 
peaches moved from Amity on July 
22, the peach season in Arkansas last- 
ing practically a month. 


Baltimore & Ohio Passenger Train 


Runs Into an Open Switch. 


As a result of running into an open 
switch, passenger train No. 12, on the 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R., was derailed 
in the yards at Mitchell, Ind, on 
August 21, and the engine was over- 
turned. Engineer John Donnell, a vet- 
eran, was crushed to death and fire- 
man Lee Simmons was_ seriously 
scalded. None of the passengers were 
injured. 


Revenue Freight Loadings 
for Week of August 9 
Show Decrease 


Due principally to a falling off in 
shipments of coke, ore, merchandise, 
L. C. L. and miscellaneous freight, load- 
ing of revenue freight for the week 
which ended on August 9 totaled 942,- 
198 cars, a decrease of 3,533 cars under 
the week before, according to reports 
filed today by the carriers with the 
car service division of the American 
Railway Association. 


Compared with the corresponding 
week last year, the total for the week 
of August 9 was a decrease of 31,552 
cars or 3.2 per cent but an increase of 
99,508 cars or 11.8 per cent over the 
corresponding week in 1922. 


Grain and grain products totaled 57,- 
616 cars, an increase of 914 cars over 
the week before and an increase of 11,- 
428 cars over the same week last year. 
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This was also an increase of 298 cars 
over the same week in 1922. In the 
western districts alone, 39,546 cars were 
loaded with grain and grain products, 
an increase of 9,705 cars over the corre- 
sponding week in 1923. 


Livestock loading totaled 29,061 cars, 
an increase of 2,593 cars over the pre- 
ceeding week, but a decrease of 1,185 
cars under the same week last year. 
Compared with the same week in 1922, 
it was an increase of 636 cars. Live- 
stock loading in the western districts 
for the week totaled 21,854 cars, 800 
cars under the corresponding week last 
year. 

Coal loading amounted to 149,482 
cars, an increase of 4,617 cars over the 
preceding week, but 27,785 cars under 
last year. Compared with the same 


period in 1922, it was ‘an increase of 
6,584 cars. 


Miscellaneous freight loading 
amounted to 338,493 cars, decrease of 
10,995 cars under the week before, but 
14,540 cars above the same week last 
year It was also an increase of 28,- 
581 cars over the same week in 1922. 


Forest products loading totaled 67,- 
351 cars, 539 cars above the week be- 
fore but 6,098 cars under last year. 
Compared with the corresponding week 


two years ago, it was an increase of 
11,700 cars. 


Loading of merchandise and less than 
carload freight totaled 239,715 cars, 89 
cars below the week before but 11,831 
cars over the same week last year. 
It was also 9,102 cars above two. years 
BKetoy 

Ore loading amounted to 53,654 cars, 
a decrease of 990 cars below the week 
before 28,173 cars under last year, as 
well as 15,804 cars under two years 
ago. 

Coke loading totaled 6,826 cars, a de- 
crease of 122 cars under the preceding 
week and 6,110 cars under the corre- 
sponding week in 1923. Compared with 
the corresponding week in 1922, it also 
was a decrease of 1,589 cars. Compared 
by districts, increases over the week 
before in total loading of all commodi- 
ties were reported in the Allegheny, 
Pocahontas and southern districts, with 
decreases in all others. The Pocahon- 
tas, southern, central western and 
southwestern districts, were the only 
ores to report increases over the corre- 
sponding week last year, but all re- 
ported increase over the correspond- 
ing week two years ago, except the 
northwestern district. 


Loading of revenue freight this year 
compared with the two previous years 
as follows: 


1924 1923 1922 

FEWER cate anUAry, «sais cianmeeentes.... 5,002,136 3,373,965 2,785,119 
fewer emer teDriatyond:sa.sasn teen... 3,017,432 3,361,599 3,027 .886 
moweermsror March .2!...6.0 bes anak eens - 4.607,706 4.581.176 4.088.132 
ABWECISMORMAD TIL 2 act «ciel Raters ones 3,499 210 3.764.266 2,863,416 
Seweciwenor WAY... .aage ence. ae aaa . 4,474,751 4,876,893 3,841,683 
AP WieeksmOue lilIlG.».-. vic nraere cee a «ake me O,025-472 4,047,603 3,414,031 
Pewee Cia Uy. 1.0.40 saan ek a-6% 0)020,000 3,940,735 3,252,107 
Weelsended “Aticust 2° onus. ovdea. 945,731 1,033,466 842,663 
Week ended August 9 ............... 942,198 973,750 842,690: 

tah. <n, oc Ue Mie LE eo aed «00,001, 136 29,953,453 24,957,727 
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Condition of Locomotives As of Aug- 
ust 1 


Class I railroads on August 1 had 
11,105 locomotives in need of repair, 
17.2 per cent of the number on line, 
according to reports filed by the car- 
riers with the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. 
This was a decrease of 667 locomotives 
under the number in need of repair on 
July 15, at which time there were 11,- 
772 or 18.3 per cent. Of the total 
number, 6,073 or 9.4 per cent were in 
need of. classified repairs, a decrease 
compared with July 15 of 355 while 
5,032 or 7.8 per cent were in need of 
running repairs, a decrease of 312 com- 
pared with July 15. Class I railroads 
on August 1 had 7,152 serviceable loco- 
motives in storage being held for the 
anticipated seasonal increase in freight 
traffic which always comes in the fall 
of the year. This was an increase 
of 11 over the number in storage on 
July 15th and the largest number of 
serviceable locomotives in storage at 
any one time since May, 1922. During 
the last fifteen days in July, 28,015 loco- 
motives were repaired and turned out 
of the shops compared with 23,488 dur- 
ing the first half of July. 


New York Express Derailed After 
Hitting Motor Truck. 


As a result of hitting a 10-ton truck, 
loaded with dirt, on a grade-crossing 
at Cranford, N. J., the New York-Phila- 
delphia express of the Reading-Central 
of New Jersey, was derailed The en- 
gine rolled over and over for a distance 
of 150 feet and two coaches were over- 
turned. Four persons, including the 
fireman, the truck driver and two pas- 
sengers, 
persons were injured. The crossing 
is protected by a warning bell. 


Available Seagoing Tonnage Decreased 
During Year. 


According to a statement issued on 
August 24 by the United States depart- 
ment of commerce, the seagoing ton- 
nage available, of the world’s merchant 
marine, decreased by 409,000 tons, dur- 
ing the year ending June 30. The idle 
tonnage of the world has been de- 
creased by 24 per cent, or 1,920,000 
tons. The American privately-owned 
ships lead in idle tonnage, while Eng- 


lish ships, and, significantly enough, 
German ships, have gained business 
during the period named. French 


shipping also showed a large increase. 


Surplus Freight Cars in Good Repair 
Show Decrease. 


Surplus freight cars in good repair 
and immediately available for service 


totaled 296,496 on August 7, according. 


to reports filed by the carriers with 


the car service division of the Ameriy 


can Railway Association. This was a 
decrease of 26,034 cars under the num- 
ber reported on July 31, at which time 
there were 322,530. Surplus coal cars 
in good repair on August 7 totaled 
138,325, a decrease of 8,515 under the 


were killed instantly and 30. 
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number reported on July 31, while sur- 
plus box cars in good repair totaled 
123,344, a decrease of 15,390 within a 
mecks Reports showed 14,611 surplus 
stock cars, a decrease of 889 since July 
31, while there was a decrease during 
the same period of 1,296 in the number 
of surplus refrigerator cars, which 
brought the total for that class of 
equipment to 10,949. Practically no car 
shortage is being reported. 


Southern Railway Installs a 
Corps of Traffic 
Inspectors 


An important step has been taken 
by the Southern Ry. towards station 
efficiency, in the appointment, effective 
August 1, of a corps of traffic inspec- 
tors, whose duties will include the edu- 
cation, supervision and inspection of the 
agency forces. 

Briefly stated, 
inspectors are: 


the duties of traffic 


1—Detection and prevention of over- 
charges and undercharges through the 
medium of educational work with local 
agents, waybilling clerks and revising 
clerks. 

2—Examination at each station of in 
and outbound billing for purpose of de- 
tecting errors and advising agents and 
clerks as to correct application of tar- 
iffs, routing and division sheets. 


3—Exerting every effort to prevent 
loss of revenue through failure to assess 
proper weights on carload shipments 
moving between points where track 
scales are not available. Also han- 
dling for correction instances where 
maximum loading is not being secured 
on such commodities as cord wood, 
logs, etc. 

4—Carefully checking agency tariff 
files in order that they may be kept 
complete and up to date for periodical 
certification to Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


Following are the names and head- 


quarters of traffic inspectors who took 
over this work an August 1: 


Name: Headquarters: 
J. T. Shotwell Chattanooga, Tenn. 
P. A. Partrick Memphis, Tenn. 
Le PaMicCalla Rome, Ga. 
C.. Jt Crees: Mobile, Ala. 
T. W. Hassell Atlanta, Ga. 
OQ: LL: Prentiss ee Macon, ‘Ga: 
E. M. Jordan Birmingham, Ala. 
N. W. Mathes St. Louis, Mo. 
M. T. Wood Knoxville, Tenn. 
H, F. Voss Charlotte, N. C. 
G. Ty Edwardsmeextetsta, Ga: 
L. A. McCraney Macon, Ga. 
L. C. Adcock Birmingham, Ala. 
Jinelel, ibimsale Columbia, S. C. 
J. So Eaton Norfolk, Va. 
Beeomebedle Richmond, Va. 
J. W. Hill Greensboro, N. C. 
W. M. Hester Asheville, N. C. 
A. L. Jones New Orleans, La. 
F. W. Hancock Lynchburg,. Va. 
E. O. Hicks Greensboro, N. C. 
I. B. Dunn Greensboro, N. C. 
V. M. Yost Louisville, Ky. 
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State of Colorado Seeks to Restrain 
LaCxuGs 


An injunction suit has been filed by — 


the state of Colorado, in the United 
States district court at Denver, against 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
wherein the state seeks to restrain the 


commission from interference in rail- — 


way matters within the demarcation of 


state and national powers in railway © 
regulation. This question is by no 


means a new one in Colorado or else- — 
where, having cropped up many times _ 


before. 
case is that the Interstate Commerce 


The specific complaint in this — 


Commission granted permission to the — 
Colorado & Southern R. R to abandon © 
30 miles of line between Buena Vista — 


and Hancock, Col. 


According to the 


state, this was exclusively an intrastate — 
question and, as such entirely beyond — 


the province of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


The commission | 


it is understood, will’ base its defense — 


on the interstate commerce act of 1913, 


and the transportation act of 1920. $ 


A. C. L.—L. & N. Accept Commission’s 


Terms on Clinchfield Lease. 


The directors of the Atlantic Coast — 


Line and the Louisville & Nashville R. ~ 


R. have accepted the terms of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, relative 


* 


to the leasing by those companies of © 


the Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. 


Construction will commence shortly on — 
the connecting links, in accordance with 
one of the chief provisos of the com- 


mission. The lease provides that the 


leasing lines shall pay a $750,000 annual — 


rental for three years, commencing 


January 1, 1925, $1,000,000 rental for a 
period of ten years, commencing Janu- — 
ary 1, 1928, and $1,250,000 per year for — 


the balance of the 999-year term. In 


addition, the lessees are to pay interest 
on the bonds and equipment trust obli- | 


gations of the Clinchfield.° The lease 
must be executed and filed with the 
Interstate. Commerce Commission by 
December 3 of this year. 


“~ 


Much Southern Pine to Be Shipped 
This Year. 


Large shipments of lumber are ex-— 
pected this year by the railways in 
the southern pine section. The present 
mid-summer demand for southern pine 


aerve 


A rgaber een 


Dggert: 


lumber and timber is almost 40 per 
cent greater than in the corresponding — 


period last year and the statistical 
status of the industry indicates a sound-— 
ness in the industry’s general condi-— 
tion that kas not been equalled since 
1917, according to the Southern Pine 


Association’s economics and statistics — 


bulletin for August, which has just been 
issued. The bulletin mentions that in 
the period from July 11, to August 


15, 1924, weekly orders rece fou 


southern uine, as reported to the South- 
ern Pine Association by an average of 
126 subscribing mills, have averaged 
678,273 feet per mill, or 6.1 per cent” 
above normal production. This is an 


increase in demand of. 39.6 per cent | 
over the similar period a year ago. 
= 


Th 
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Weekly shipments during this period 


| 
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' sessments, 
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averaged 598,710 feet per mill, or 93.7 
per cent of normal, and 10.7 per cent 
above the corresponding period last 
year. Weekly production averaged 544,- 
672 feet per mill, or 95.2 per cent of 
normal, or 5.8 per cent under that of 
the same period a year ago. 


Freight Cars Needing Repairs Again 
Increase. 


Freight cars in need of repair on 
August-1 totaled 202,864 or 8.9 per cent 
of the number on line, according to 
reports filed by the carriers with the 
car service division of the American 
Railway Association. This was an in- 
crease of 2,712 over the number re- 


ported on July 15 at which time there 


were 200,152 or 88 per cent. Of the 
total number, freight cars in need of 
heavy repair totaled 153,725 or 6.7 per 
cent, an increase of 2,497 compared 
with the number on July 15. Reports 
showed 49,139 or 2.2 per cent in need 


of light repair, an increase since July 
P of 215. 


Increase Shown in Canadian Car Load- 
ings. 


Revenue car loadings in Canada, for 
the week of August 16 aggregated 49- 
969 cars, an increase over the previous 
week of 2,730 cars. Civic holiday un- 
doubtedly depressed the loadings for 
the week ended August 9. Grain 
showed an increase in the eastern di- 
vision, but no change in the western 
division. Pulp and paper merchandise 
and miscellaneous freight were also 
heavier for the eastern division. Com- 
pared with the corresponding week jn 


1923 car loadings were lighter by 1,292 
cars. 


Railways Unjustly Discriminated 
Against, Court Holds. 


The property of the Chicago Rock 
Island & Pacific Ry., and the Chicago 
Great Western R. R., in the state of 
Towa, is’ held to be unlawfully dis- 
Criminated against in the matter of as- 
: according to an _ opinion 
Siven S. M. Ladd, special master in 
chancery of the Iowa federal court. The 
master has further ordered that the 
@ssessment of the C. G. W. be reduced 
a total of $3,548.098, or $4,497 per mile 
and that of the C. R. L. & P. $4,812875 
or $2,185 per mile, applicable to the 
Yeats 1922 and 1923. This will result in 
a tax reduction of approximately $500,- 
000 for the two railways. 


Ton-Mile and Passencer-Mile Revenues 
Reported by I. C. C. 


The average revenue per ton-mile in 
e first five months of this year was 
122 cents, according to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The number 
of times which the revenue per ton- 
mile will go into the revenue per ton 
per road represents the average num- 
ber of miles the average revenue ton 


th 


| Was carried. This was 182.8 miles. The 
average 


revenue per _ passenger-mile 
Was 3.511 cents in the first five months 


| a 
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of this year. The average number of 
miles traveled per passenger was 35.73. 
These figures are exclusive of com- 
mutation service. In commutation 
service the average number of miles 
traveled per passenger was 14.07 miles, 
compared with 13.83 miles in the first 
five months of 1923. This indicates 
both the growth of suburban communi- 
ties and the greater distance of their 
eresidence from the cities The aver- 
age revenue per passenger-mile from 
commutation service in the first five 
months of this year was 1.132 cents. 


Demagogical Legislation Not 
Beneficial to the 
Farmer 


“Political alliances for the purpose 
of socializing the government threaten 
the nation,” declared C. Q. Morris, in 
an address at Boonville, Mo., August 
26, before the State Retail Merchants’ 
Association. The speaker, who repre- 
sents the western railways’ committee 
on public relations, while discuss’ng the 
transportation question, did not hes‘tate 
to express his opinion with respect to 
the LaFollette candidacy for the presi- 
dency. “The Wisconsin statesman,” 
he declared, “was nominated by the 
leaders of the railway labor. organiza- 
tions, who are seeking ta gain contro’ 
of the government with the intentiqn 
of nationalizing the railroads and. 
eventually, al] industry. The plan ‘s to 
form an alliance between organized 
labor and the American farmer, to ac- 
complish which the men back of the 
movement seek to deceive the farmer 
into the belief that the election of La 
Follette would bring about lower 
freight rates on agricultural products.” 

In proof of his statement that La 
Follette was nominated by the ra‘lway 
labor leaders the speaker declared that 
the Cleveland convention, at which the 
nomination occurred, was dominated 
by railroad labor leaders. 


“The head of one of the big labor 
unions was chairman of the convention, 
another was chairman of the commit- 
tee on rules, another of the committee 
on organization, another of the finance 
committee, while the general counsel 
of all the railroad unions was chairman 
of the resolutions committee and wrote 
the platform plank demanding govern- 
ment ownership of railroads. The man 
most talked of at the convention for 
LaFollette’s running mate was W. S. 
Stone, former chief of the brotherhood 
of locomotive engineers. The men in 
control of the campaign are the same 
leaders who were so active at Cleveland 
and from them came the suggestion 
that the campaign be financed by mem- 
bers of their unions by the contribu- 
tion of one day’s pay each to the cause. 

“In view of these facts it will be in- 
teresting to know the occasion for th‘s 
departure from their accustomed duties 
into the realm of politics on the part 
of the railway labor leaders. Obviously 
it is their desire to obtain complete con- 
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trol over the matter of wages and rules 
of labor in the railroad industry. Their 
first step to accomplish this purpose 
was to have a bill abolishing the rail- 
way labor board introduced during the 
last session of congress. When it was 
discovered that there were not a suffici- 
ent number of members of the lower 
house to do their bidding, a final vote 
on the measure was postponed until the 
coming session. It is interesting to 
know, in this connection, however, that 
every member of the house who re- 
fused to vote as they dictated has been 
blacklisted and organized labor, 
throughout the country, has been noti- 
fied to vote against the return of any 
one of these members to Congress. 
The plan now is to elect LaFollette if 
possible, but to be sure, at least to 
elect a sufficient number of congress- 
men to pass the Howell-Barkley bill. 


“The effort to align the farmers with 
the railroad labor organizations in the 
election of a radical presidential candi- 
date is interesting. No pledge is made 
that Mr. LaFollette, if elected, will re- 
duce freight rates. Indeed there is not 
a single word on the rate question in 
Mr. LaFoilette’s platform. And the 
reason therefore is perfectly obvious. 
the railroad labor leaders know that 
rates cannot be materially reduced with- 
out a reduction in wages—and the rail- 
roads continue to pay operating ex- 
penses and taxes—which is just what 
they want to prevent. Indeed, they are 
constantly seeking to increase wages, 
rather than reduce them. They know 
that the owners of railway stocks have 
not profited a single dollar from the 
increase of rates in 1920, of which the 
farmers are complaining, for every dol- 
lar, and more, reccived on account of 
those rate increases has gone to pay 
the increased operating expenses of the 
roads. Labor itself has directiy receiv- 
ed 58 per cent of these increased rev- 
enues, while much of the remainder 
was paid to it indirectly. To get right 
down to brass tacks the railroads have 
not had as much money for dividend 
purposes during any one year since the 
rate increases were granted as they had 
in 1916, when rates were the lowest in 
history. It is impossible, therefore, to 
understand how the farmer can hope 
to obtain lower freight rates by helping 
union labor in its movement to elect a 
president or member of congress who 
will do its bidding in matters affecting 
the railroads.” 

As further evidence of railway labor 
leader dominance of LaFollette’s can- 
didacy the speaker referred to the ex- 
traordinary methods adopted to finance 
the campaign. “These labor chiefs,” 
said he, “have asked the members of 
the unions over which they preside to 
donate the amount of one day’s pay 
each to the campaign fund. If each of 
the 1,800,000 rail employees in the coun- 
try were to do this the aggregate sum 
would amount to $9,000,000. If only the 
members of the union were to respond 
there would still be a $6,000,000 fund, 
which is much more than was ever ex- 
pended in a national campaign by either 
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of the two old political parties. It is 
seen, therefore, that the situation con- 
fronting ithe country is one sufficiently 
grave to elicit the immediate and seri- 
ous concern of loyal citizen of 
the nation. 

“But, upon what theory is govern- 
ment ownership and operation of the 
railroads to be of benefit to the farm- 
crs? At present the railroads pay ap- 
proximately one million dollars a day 
in taxes. Since the government does 
not tax its own property, this vast sum 
would have to be paid by others if the 
government should purchase the roads. 
The farmer is already paying between 
nine and ten per cent of his income 
from the sales of his products in sup- 
port of the government. How much of 
the burden the railroads are now carry- 
ing will be transferred to his shoulders 
under government ownership? His 
taxes are now much larger than his 
freight bill. Is he to be benefited in 
any way by increasing that burdenf 

“Moreover, it has always cost more 
to operate any industry under public 
than private control, so that, since 93 
cents out of every dollar the railroads 
now receive goes to pay their operat- 
ing expenses and interest, there is little 
hope for reduction of rates under goy- 
ernment control, when but seven cents 
out of each dollar they now receive is 
used for taxes and dividends, the only 
two items that could be eliminated from 
their present disbursements. All past 
experience points to a large annual de- 
ficit from operations under government 
control, which sum, whatever it might 
be, would have to be paid from increas- 
ed taxation. The ‘facts are that the 
only persons to be benefited by gov- 
ernment ownership would be the labor 
leaders, who would thus be placed in a 
position to make wages whatever they 
wish. In view of all the facts in the 
case it will be well for the American 
farmer to look this ‘gift horse,’ the 
labor leaders are handing him, squarely 
in the face before he goes to the ballot 
box.” 


every 


Railway Castings Production Continues 
to Decline. 


According to manufacturers’ returns 
made to the department of commerce, 
there was a decline of 11.3 per cent in 
the shop capacity of the steel castings 
producers during the month of July. 
The total output for that month was 
37,339 tons, as compared with 48,718 
tons in June. Most of this tonnage loss 
was in: the production of railway spe- 
cialties, this particular item decreasing 
from:26,170 tons in June, to 15,761 tons 
in-July. This is the fifth successive 
monthly decrease in railway castings 
production since March, when the figure 
of 59.778 tons were reached. 


Province of Manitoba Seeks to Enforce 
< Railway ‘Taxation. 


The provincial government of Mani- 
toba has instituted action designed to 
force the Canadian Pacific and the Ca- 
nadian National Rys to comply with 
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the provisions of the railway taxation 
act The Canadian National Rys. have 
maintained, through their counsel, that 
they are legally exempt from provincial 
taxation. The Canadian Pacific Ry. has 
paid its taxes without question, but the 
provincial government insists that it 
has not paid enough. 


Newfoundland Plans Large Railway 
Improvements. . 


The government of Newfoundland 
has authorized a $6,000,000 loan, at five 
per cent, the majority of which is to be 
used for railway improvements and 
equipment purchases. as follows: roll- 
ing equipment. $350,000; passenger 
steamer, $400,000: 80-Ilb. rail. $800.000; 
coaling station $500,000; machine shop 
eauipment, $50,000 and bridges. $50,000. 
The remainder of the appropriation is 
to be used for ‘the construction of 
roads and hotels. 


Roads Saved Two Cents on Dollar By 
Claims Reduction. is 


The loss and damage claims for in- 
juries to persons and goods and freight 
in shipment and insurance charges of 
the Class I railroads last year were 
less than half of what they were in 
1620 The reduction was from $219,405,- 
759 in 1920 to $102,402.335 last year, 
or a saving of two cents out of every 
dollar of gross revenues compared with 
1920, during the greater nart of which 
year they were under Federal control. 


Sand House Column 


Untoap!! 
Reading of a prisoner who escaped 
from a swiftly moving train by jumping 


‘to 


' through the window, while handcuffed, 


brings to us the thought that anvbody 
who has nerve enough to do that 
should escape. We never knew how 
high un was until, one day, when we 
were riding the locomotive of a fast 
passenger train, down in Alabama, we 
came flying around a curve and saw a 
caboose not far away. on the same 
track. The firemen velled “Let’s go” 
and took a dive off the deck. We fol- 
lowed eventually, but that deck was 
nine miles from the ground. Every 
cinder and hunk of gravel on the right- 
of-way was stuck in us when we got 
through rolling. We have never, since 
that.occasion, desired close and violent 
association with gravel ballast. 


* FF 


The biggest chain in the world is 
now being forged. We’ll bet that its 
to hold down a superintendent we used 
to work for when there’s a derailment 
on his division. 


* * 


NiGHT—aND Day, 

Little Reginald Burleigh, aged three, 
had never traveled by train before. 
They entered a tunnel, and, when they 
came out into the light again, Reginald 
exclaimed: “Look, mother! It’s tomor- 
row already. 
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ANOTHER WiLdD MAN. 

Employees of the Boston & Albany — 
R. R. reported seeing a naked wild 
man in the woods near Middlefield, 
Mass., 
It’s just as well that the wild person 
was not of the fair sex and in the same 
condition, for, if such had been the 
case and we know railroaders at all, 
trains on the B. & A. might have been 
delayed, while the crew took another 
look. 


he 
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New Roads and Projects] ; 


Alabama.—The: Alabama Co. has 
placed a contract covering the construc- 
tion of three miles of railway from its 
Etowah mines to its furnaces in north 
Gadsden. Construction work on this — 
line started this week. 


‘California.—The California Fruit Ex- 
change, Sacramento, Cal. plans the 


construction of a 14-mile railway, the — 


first unit of which, consisting of five 
miles of line, will be constructed within 
the next few months. 


Kansas.—The public utilities commis- 
sion of Kansas will hold a hearing on 
September 2, on the application of the 
Golden Belt R. R. to construct 150 miles 
of railway from Great Bend, Kan., to— 
Republican, Neb. This new line has 
previously been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


Kentucky.—The Owensboro Rock- 
port & Chicago Ry., recently reported 
as planning a line between Owensboro, 
Ky., and Elnora, Ind., now plans to 
extend this line to Central City, Ky., to 
tap the coal fields surrounding that 
point. ‘ 

Quebec.—The Canadian 
Rys. have awarded a contract to Mc- 


Donald & McLeod, 307 Reefer building, — 


Montreal, P. Q., covering the construc- 


tion of 12 miles of railway from Fres- — 


niere to Renfret Junction, estimated to 


cost $100,000. 


| Conventions and Meetings | Conventions and 


The third annual exposition of the 
National Exposition of Power and Me- 
chanical Engineering will be held in- 
the Grand Central Palace, New York, 
December 1 through 6, 1924, and will 
parallel the annual meetings of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 


[Conventions and Meetings. 


gineers and the American Society of 


Refrigerating Engineers The coming 
show has twice the requests for space 
that the previous show had at a corre- 
sponding time last year, and the at- 
tendance last year increased 30 per 
cent over that of the year before. The 
managers of the Exposition are. Fred 
W. Payne and Charles F. Roth, whose * 
headquarters are in the Grand Central 
Palace, New York, N. Y. 


and the sheriff captured him, — 


National — 


| 
| 


| Whitney Co., Hartford, 
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The Chicago Car Foremen’s Associa- 
tion will commence their series of meet- 
ings for the season of 1924-1925 on 
September 8, at the Great Northern 
hotel, at 8:00 p. m. The meeting will 
be addressed by E. Van Bergen, of the 
Illinois Central R. R., whose subject 
will be: “Hot Boxes in Freight Trains.” 

: od eet 


The Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Ry. women’s club was organized on 
August 23, by 100 women relatives of 
C.M. & St. P. officials and employees. 
Mrs. H. E. Byram, wife of the president 
of the road, was elected president of 
the club. Other officers elected were: 
First vice-president, Mrs. Grant Wil- 
liams, wife of division freight agent; 
second vice-president, Mrs. Robert 
Scott, Milwaukee, Wis., wife of loco- 
motive engineer; secretary, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Peterson, stenographer in the 
office of the assistant general manager; 
treasurer, Mrs. Carnenter Kendall, edi- 
tor of the employees’ magazine. The 
membership will be composed _ of 


women who have been in the company’s 
service one year or more, and mem: 
bers of employees’ families of the same 
term of service. 


ae 


The Gibb Instrument Co.. 


Bay City, 
_Mich., has appointed F. J. De Lima as 
agent for the sale of their line of elec- 
'tric welding and electric heating ma- 
chines in the dominion of Canada. Mr. 
De Lima is located in the Keefer build- 


reo, 
i * ok Ox 

A. F. Condon and R. T. Regester, 
under the firm name of Condon & Reg- 
ester, have opened an office at 15 east 
Fayette street, Baltimore, Md., as struc- 
_tural engineers and will specialize in 
| the designing and detailing of bridges 
and foundations. 
x Ok Ok 


~C. R. Chadbourne has been appointed 
district manager of the Chicago terri- 


ing, Montreal, 


_tory of the Republic Creosoting Co., 


with offices in the Straus building. He 
was formerly assistant division engin- 
eer of the Mastic division of the Bar- 
ber Asphalt Co., of Philadelphia. 

xk ok x 

The Bethlehem Steel Co. has awarded 
| a contract to the Lewis Construction. 


_Co., Calvert building, Baltimore, Md., 
| Covering the construction of a two- 
| Story concrete and steel service build- 
| ing at Sparrows Point, Md. 

x ok x 


Paul Vokal, superintendent of the 
~small tool department of the Pratt & 
Connt. Shas 
_ been retired at his own request. 

| , nt dea 

J. H. Hageman, general manager of 
the Bement plant of the Niles-Bement 


Pond Co., Philadelphia, Pa., has re- 
signed. 


x * * 
The Appleton Train Control Co. has 


; =. 
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been formed at 108 south LaSalle street, 
Chicago, Ill., by R. V. Appleton, Arch 
Welty, Arthur Welty and W. B. Rat- 
ner, for the purpose of manufacturing 
and dealing in train control apparatus. 
* * x 
~The Williams Gauge Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has awarded a contract to the 
Cleveland office of the Austin Co. 
covering the construction of a machine 
skop and office building in Pittsburgh. 
The Williams Co. manufactures steam 
columns, gauges and steam specialties. 
a mes 


The Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corpn., has awarded a contract to the 
Cleveland office of the Austin Co., for 
a new unit of its Buffalo, N. Y. plant. 

* Ok Ok 


The Astek, G.M.B.H., of 34 Eliza- 
hethenstrasse, Darmstadt. Germany, has 
been incorporated by Ludwig Alter and 
others for the purpose of building rail- 
way cars with concrete floors, under 
the patents of Professor Kleinlogel. 
An article on these concrete floors 
recently appeared in the Railway Re- 
view. 

* * * 


Max Buhle, professor at the Dresden 
Technical university, of Dresden, Ger- 
many, has arrived in this country for 
the purpose of studying the develon- 
ment of American railways. particularly 
as to locomotives and cars and main- 
tenance of way improvements. He 
wishes to secure pamphlets and other 
literature for use in preparing his new 
book. He may be addressed care of 
Thomas Prosser & Son, 15 Gold street, 
New York. 

a 


Hos Davis. and L. <S. Jones’ have 
formed the Jones-Davis Co., Inc., at 
2665 Main street, Buffalo, N. Y., and 
will act as the sales representatives in 
that district for a number of firms, 
including the Hyendey Machine Co., 
Morris Machine Tool Co., U. S. Elec- 


The So-Called Victoria Tunnel cf the Loetschberg Railroad, in Switzerland. 
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trical Tool Co., D. H. Stoll Co., Drake 


Mfg. Co., and others. 
* x x 
The Bassick-Alemite Corpn., Chi- 


cago, Ill, has purchased the Allyne- 
Zerk Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, a man- 
ufacturer of high-pressure lubricating 
systems and will operate the plant as 
an independent unit. The general man- 
agement will be the same as that of 
the seven other plants controlled by 
the corporation. 
x * 


Frank T. Goetz, 314 National build- 


ing, Cleveland, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed district representative of the 
Cincinnati Shaper Co.. and the Cin- 


cinnati Gear Cutting Machine Co. K. 
H. Crumrine, formerly works manager 
of the Milholland Machine Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., has also joined the staff of 
these two companies. 

kk O* 


The American Engineering Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., has appointed the follow- 
ing sales representatives for its mono- 
rail electric hoists: H. D. Betts, 405 
scuth Franklin street, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
C.F, Bullotti ‘Machinery: - Go., .67-/1 
Main street. San Francisco; A. G. Cary, 
410 Endicott building, St. Paul; Chat- 
ard & Norris, 206 Water street, Balti- 
more; Colwell & McMullin, Park 
Square building, Boston; Coon-DeVis- 
ser Co., 1772 west Lafayette boulevard, 
Detroit; H. D. Conkey & Co, 605 
Chamber of Commerce building, Chi- 
cago; Dravo-Doyle Co., Dravo building, 
Pittsburgh; A. Q. Dufour, Merchants 
and Manufacturers bank building, Mil- 
waukee; Florandin Equipment Co., 110 
west Fortieth street, New York; Fulton 
Engineering Co., 612 American bank 
building, San Francisco; S. A. Gilliard, 
405 Liberty building, Buffalo; E. C. 
Horne Machinery Co., New Haven; 
Lyman Tube & Supply Co., Montreal; 
J. R. Purser, 406 Commercial bank 


building, Charlotte, N. C.; Seeger Ma- 
chine Tool Co., 260 Luckie street, At- 


It is Claimed 


that the Profile of the Rock to the. Left has a Resemblance to the Profile of the Late 
Queen Victoria, an Asseriion which is Both Interesting and Amusing to Britishers. 
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lanta; Solon Jacobs & Co., 420 south 
Twentieth street, Birmingham, Ala.; P 
E. Wright Engineering Co., 2012 Leg 
Smith building, Seattle. 

* * 


For the six months ending June 30, 


1924, the General Railway Signal Co.} 


shows a net income of $414,826, after 
charges, which is equivalent, after pre- 


ferred dividends, to $8.42 per share on 


the $4,067,200 of common stock out- 
standing. 

H. P. Anderson has been appointed 
mechanical engineer of the Standard 
Stoker Co., Inc., Grand Central Termin- 
al, New York city. Mr. Anderson’s 
headquarters will be at Erie, Pa. He 
has had much experience in design, pat- 
tern, foundry and machine shop prac- 
tice and is a graduate of the Drexel 
institute, Philadelphia, Pa. He served 
as mechanical engineer with the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works for four years, 
one and a half years with the Erie R. 
R. 11 years as mechanical engineer 
with the Wabash Ry. Mr. Anderson 
left the Wabash to become mechanical 
engineer of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Ry., later being promoted to superin- 
tendent of motive power and mechan- 
ical assistant to the chief operating 
officer. 

ak 

In announcing the appointment of 
the Lyman Tube & Supply Co. as 
Canadian representative of the Trans- 
portation Devices Corpn., Indianapolis, 
Ind., in this column in the issue of 
August 16, the company was _ inad- 
vertently mentioned as manufacturers 
of automatic train control. The Trans- 
portation Devices. Corpn., manufac- 
tures automatic cut-off control. 

* * x 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
has entered 


Gox 
into an agreement with 
the Schturs se@ilees Urner CO mmLOS 
Angeles, Cal., whereby they become 
United States distributors for Schurs 
oil burners. The Chicago Pneumatic 
Tcol Co. will carry a liberal stock of 
burners at each of their 17 service sta- 
tions. 
Rak re 


Albert Swartz, formerly general man- 
ager of the Toledo & Western Ry., 
has been appointed district sales agent 
of the Arcco Anti-Rail Creeping Co., 
of Owego, N. Y., with offices at 1526 
Manhattan building, Chicago, III. 

* ok x 


A. C. Irwin has been appointed man- 
ager of the railways bureau of the 
Portland Cement Association, with 
headquarters at 111 West Washington 
street, Chicago, Ill, succeeding D. A. 
Tomlinson, deceased. Mr. 
been engineer of the structural bureau 
of the association for several years. 


Alcolu.—This company has been au- 
thorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to abandon a portion of its 
line in Florence county, South Caro- 


AER 


Irwin has | 
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lina, from Olanta to Kirby, a distance 
Jof about four miles. 


Ann Arbor.—The Interstate Com- 
“merce Commission has issued a final 
‘valuation of this company’s properties 
‘of $11,127,277, as of June 30, 1915. 


Boston & Maine.—This company, and 


™ the Nashua & Acton R. R., have asked 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to abandon 20 miles of 
line between Nashua, N. H., and North 
Acton, Mass., with trackage rights used 
in connection with that line. It is 
stated that this line has been operated 
at a loss for some time past and that 
there is little likelihood for improve- 
ment in the future. 


Camaguey-Nuevitas.—See “Cuba.” 


Canadian National—R. H. McKay has 
been appointed a member of the board 
of directors of this company, succeed- 
ing J. H. Sinclair, deceased. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian 
National Rys. for the week ending 
August 21, 1924, were $4,135,849, being 
a decrease of $788,660 over the cor- 
responding week of 1923. The gross 
earnings of the Canadian National Rys. 
from January 1 to August 21, 1924, 
have been $147,063,552, being a decrease 
of $4,251,929 as compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1923. 


Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul.— 
Below is the statement of earnings and 
expenses of this company for the month 
of July, and the first seven months of 
1924. 
Month of July. 


Account 1924 1923 
Gross Oper- 
ating Rev.$12,288,252.99 $13,885,057.72 
Bal, wa iten 
Taxes 1,871,566.30 2,166,827.79 
Net  Oper- 
ating Inc... 1,534,537.22 1,626,996.07 
Seven Months Ended July 31. 
Account 1924. 1923 
Gross Oper- 
ating Rev.$87,153,227.94 $97,562,209.97 
Bal. after 
Taxes .... 8,187,845.25 11,709,430.30 
Net Oper- 


ating Inc.. 5,849,756.25 8,296,010.48 


Chicago Rock Island & Pacific—The 
net railway operating income of the 
Rock Island lines for July, 1924, was 
$1,069,173 as compared with $1,287,453 
for. July, 1923, and $507,156 for June, 
1924. Freight revenue of the Rock 
Island for July, 1924, was $8,381,672 as 
compared with $7,874,679 for July, 1923, 
and $6,943,818 for June, 1924. Passen- 
ger revenue for July, 1924, was $2,175,- 
316 as compared with $2,471,309 for 
July, 1923, and $2,263,921 for June, 
1924. Railway operating expense for 
July, 1924, was $9,068,834 as compared 
with $8,845,021 for July, 1923, and $8,- 
416,207 for June, 1924. Taxes. during 
July, 1924, show an increase of $90,893 
compared with the same month a year 
ago. 


This company has asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for au- 
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thority to acquire control of the Keo- 

kuk & Des Moines R. R. At the same 

time, the Rock Island asked authority 

for the issuance and sale of $5,000,000 

five year five per cent secured gold 

notes that have been sold to Speyer 

& Co., New York city, subject to the 
approval of the commission. 


Cuba.—Guy W. Turrier has been 
elected a director of the Cuba R. R. 
The regular quarterly stock dividend 
of $1.00 per share was declared and 
the stockholders authorized the pur- 
chase of the Camaguey-Nuevitas R. R. 


Denver & Rio Grande Western.— 
Judge J. F. Symes, of the United States 
district court at Denver, Col., has set 
September 3 as the date for hearings 
on fixing the upset price of this com- 
pany, which is likely to be offered for 
sale at auction. On that date, the judge 
will hear the arguments on that action 
by Harold Palmer, of New York city, 
who filed a petition in intervention as 
a representative of the holders of a 
number of first and refunding mortgage 
bonds of the railway. 


El Paso & Southwestern.—See ‘South-_ 
ern Pacific.” 


Florida East Coast—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to issue and 
sell $15,000,000 of first and refunding 
mortgage five per cent gold bonds and 
to issue and distribute $25,000,000 of 
capital stock as a stock dividend. The 
road proposes to sell the bonds to J. 
P. Morgan & Co. at not less than 92 
per cent of par. ~ 


Great Northern.—This company has 
sold to J. P. Morgan & Co., subject to” 
the approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, an issue of $4,500,- 
000 4% per cent equipment notes, the 
issuance of which was recently author- 
ized by the commission. 


Gulf Coast Lines.—This company is 
making plans to extend the tracks of 
the Houston Belt & Terminal R. R, 
the project to cost more than $25,000. 
C. S. Kirkpatrick is chief engineer. 

Pere Marquette.—This company has 
given notice that, effective October 1, 
1924, all P. M. refrigerator cars will 
be placed on a mileage basis. 


Keokuk & Des Moines.—See “Chi- 
cago Rock Island & Pacific.” 

Louisville & Nashville—This com- 
pany has sold to J. P. Morgan & Co, 
subject to the approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, an issue 
of $16,000,000 414 per cent first and 
refunding mortgage bonds, maturing 
April 1, 2003, the proceeds of the sale 
to be used to provide for construction 
requirements during 1924. 


Maryland & Delaware Coast.—This 
company has received authority from_ 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to issue 17,500 shares of capital stock, 
to be delivered to Jesse Rosenfeld, as 
part payment for 40-miles of railway 
formerly owned and operated by the 
Maryland Delaware & Virginia Ry, 


+ + 
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and was also authorized at the same 
- time, to issue $300,000 of first mortgage 
20-year sinking fund six per cent gold 
bonds. 


~ Missouri Pacific—See “New Orleans 
Texas & Mexico.” 


Nashua & Acton.—See 
Maine.” 


New Orleans Texas & Mexico.—A 
hearing will be held on October 3, 
before the entire commission covering 
the application of the Missouri Pacific 
R. R. to acquire control of this line. 
At the same hearing, the question of 
issuing $18,000,000 N. O. T. & M. bonds 
will be taken up. 


“Boston & 


- 


Northern Pacific—A good record in 
freight transportation service has been 
made by the Northern Pacific in twin 
cities—Duluth-Superior freight move- 
ments, L. R. Capron, freight traffic 
manager, St. Paul, announced recently. 
Two freight trains operating between 
the twin cities and Duluth-Superior, 
one each way daily, were late a total 
of only ten times in the 102-day period 
between April 20 and July 31. Of 
these trains, the southbound freight, the 
“Twin City special” was late only nine 
_ times, an on-time record of 92 per cent, 
while train No. 628, the northbound 
“Lake special” was late only once, a 
record of 99 per cent. “It is safe to 
say that the two trains are 95 per cent 
' on time the year round,’ Mr. Capron 
_ said. 


Pennsylvania—Seven hundred and 
_ forty-five employees of the northwest- 
ern region, Pennsylvania R. R., are 
now stockholders in the company, it 
was announced by E. T. Whiter, vice- 
president in charge of the region. These 
745 stockholders have purchased an 
| average of 3.45 shares each through 
the Pennsylvania employees’ provident 
_and loan association since its organiza- 
tion a year ago. This number does 
_ not include those employees who were 
| already stockholders in the company 
} Prior to the formation of the loan asso- 
' ciation, which, aside from aiding em- 
| ployees to purchase stock, also con- 
| ducts savings accounts and makes loans 
to Pennsylvania employees. On the 
| entire Pennsylvania system, 5,629 em- 
_ployees have purchased a total of 26.- 
360 shares of stock. 


, Southern Pacific.—The Interstate 
| Commerce Commission has postponed 
the date of the hearing covering this 
| company’s acquiring control of the El 


| a & Southwestern, until September 


| Patents on Railway Devices | 


Issued by the United States Patent Office, 
August 19, 1924. 
| Metal Mine Tie, 1,505,806—Justus J. 
| Ross, Huntington, W Va. 


Metal Mine Tie, 1,505,807—Justus J. 
Ross, Huntington, W. Va. 
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Metal Mine Tie, 1,505,808—Justus J. 
Ross, Huntington, W. Va. 

Freight Car, 1,505,720—James T. Mc- 
Nally, Chicago, Ill. 

Rail Bond, 1,505,/16—Frederick C. 
Ibavenack«s Montclair saNar Jz 


Tender Frame, 1,505,692—Harry R. Bar- 
tell, St. Louis, Mo., assignor to Cast 
Steel Tender Frame Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Door Releasing and Locking Mechan- 
ism, 1,505,659—Frank E. Miller, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., assignor to Pressed Steel 
Car Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Railroad Tie, 1.505,646—Edward H. 
Jacox, Basset, Nebr. 


Brake-Rod Jaw, 1,505.640—Soren Hans- 
- son. Butler, Pa., assignor of one-half 
to Harry T. Anderson, Butler, Pa. 


Rail Lifter and Replacer, 1,505.632— 
James Finley, Vancouver, British 
Columbia, Canada. 

Railrocdcememes  1.505.621——Ar that ee 
Bouch, McGees Mills, Pa. 


Rail Fastening. 1.505.614—George W. 
Whiteman, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Metal End Structure for Railway Cars, 
1.505,554—Garth G. Gilpin, Riverside, 
Ill., assignor to Walter P. Murphy, 
Chicago, III. 

Uncoupling Device for Car Couplers, 
1,505,555—Garth G. Gilpin, Riverside, 
Ill. 

Railway Brake Apparatus, 1,505,540— 
Albert Bulbick, Eastleigh, England. 


Geared Locomotive, 1,505,509—Hiarry 
L. Turney, Portland, Ore. 


Automatic Railway Signal and Stop, 
1,505,459—Arnold Zukor, New York, 
N Y., assignor of one-twentieth to 
Rosie Zuckermann, Saratoga Springs, 


N.Y; 


Automatic Grade-Crossing Signal, 1,- 
505,449—Orville L. Vincent, Omaha, 
Nebr. 


Friction Shock-Absorbing Mechanism, 
1,505,341—Stacy B. Haseltine, Chi- 


Fake Hold-Up Staged at Tilly Foster, N. Y. 
To Test Efficiency of Armoured Mail Cars, 
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cago, Ill., assignor by mesne assign- 
ments, to W. H. Miner, Inc. 

Rail Clamp, 1,505,345—Leopold F. Hept- 
ner, Johnstown, Pa. 

Hand Brake, 1,505,350—George A. 
Johnson and John F. O’Connor, Chi- 
cago, Ill., assignors, by mesne assign- 
ments, to W. H. Miner, Inc. 

Rail-Clamping Device, 1,505,362—John 
E. McGraner, Harrisburg, IIl., as- 
signor of one-third to Marvin Brad- 
shaw and one-third to Roy Brad- 
shaw, Harrisburg, III. 


Rail Anchor, 1,505,378—William H. De 
Busk, Chicago, Ill., assignor to The 
P. & M. Company, Chicago, IIL. 


Journal Box, 1,505,405—John L. Mohun, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Friction Shock-Absorbing Mechanism, 
1,505,414—John F. O’Connor; Chi- 
cago, Ill., assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to W. H. Miner, Inc. 


Friction Shock-Absorbing Mechanism, 
1,505,415—John F. O’Connor, Chi- 
cago, Ill., assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to W. H. Miner, Inc 

Friction Shock-Absorbing Mechanism, 
1,505,416—John F. O’Connor, Chi- 
cago, Ill., assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to W. H. Miner, Inc. 

Side Bearing for Railway Cars, 1,505,417 
—John F. O’Connor, Chicago, IIl. 


Car-Door-Locking Device, 1,505,266— 
Frank Jager, Chicago, III. 

Axle for Railway Rolling Stock, 1,505,- 
261—Oliver H. Heistand, Baltimore, 


Md. 

Rail Fastener, 1,505,245—Tulius Stone 
Christmas, Charleston, W. Va. 

Draft Gear, 1,505,239—Harry Barnard, 
Chicago, Ill., assignor to Union Draft 
Gear Co. 

Metallic Railway. Tie; 28505,150—— 
Nicholas P. Kosteck, Hayden ‘Lake, 
Idaho. 

Signaling Device for Railway Switches, 
1,505,115—Hugo Westeson, Vaster- 
vik, Sweden. 

Rail Anchor, 1,505,090—John A. Dien- 
ner, Chicago, and Alexander C. Ma- 
Bee, Villa, Park, Ill. 


[[_Foreign Railways] 


Eneland.—Considerable complaint is 
being made as to the passenger service 
on the English railways. It is claimed 
that there is a considerable loss of 


‘former efficient transportation and gen- 


eral convenience and that trains have 
been taken off in a wholesale manner. 
Harry Gosling, minister of transport, 
ascribes present unsatisfactory condi- 
tions to the abnormal traffic caused by 
the British Empire exhibition. 


Spain.—British investors are of the 
opinion that the policy of the Spanish 
government as applied to the railways 
will affect them adversely, and they 
have registered opposition to the plan. 
Five of the Spanish railways are owned 
by the British. The British investors 
have applied to the foreign office for 
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assistance in protecting their invest- 


ment. 

Sweden.—The Swedish railway sys- 
tem is now undergoing two important 
changes, namely, electrification and the 
constantly increasing use of gasoline 
motors. The first change is dictated 
by the desire to use the country’s 
abundant supply of “white coal” in pref- 
erence to fuel which must be imported 
at great cost, and is changing the great 
trunk lines of Sweden from steam 
railways to electric lines. The second 
change is the result mainly of the keen 
competition from automobiles on the 
short-haul passenger and freight traffic. 
As a result of this movement, the 
shorter local railway lines which are 
mostly privately owned, are now 
rapidly being transformed into a motor- 
ized train service through the con- 
stantly increasing use of gasoline 
motors, especially Diesel motors, as 
power. The first Diesel motorized train 
was installed in September, 1913; at the 
present time there are about 15 of these 
trains in operation on the Swedish lines. 
From 5 to 10 cars are now under con- 
struction, and plans are under way for 
an increase in the number of motorized 
trains—some for lines partly motorized 
and others for lines now using steam 
power exclusively. The motor train is 
far more economical to operate on short 
lines, since only one operator is re- 
quired; it also permits better service 
than a steam train. The Diesel-operat- 
ed trains have even competed success- 
fully with both passenger bus lines and 
motor-truck freight service, in various 
sections of the country, and have ap- 
parently become an established part of 
the Swedish transportation system. It 
is thought that motor-train service will 
gradually displace the steam-driven 
train on the short or feeder lines, in the 
same measure as electric power is 
rapidly displacing steam on the trunk 
lines. 


Equipment and Structures | 


Locomotives. 


The Alabama & Vicksburg Ry. has 
purchased two Mikados from the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. 

The Illinois Central R. R. is in- 
quiring for 25 mountain type locomo- 
tives. 


Passenger Cars. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. has 
placed an order with the Standard Steel 
Car Co. for 80 suburban coaches, to 
be used on the Staten Island R. R. 

The Lehigh Valley R. R. -is inquir- 
ing for five coaches. 

The Gulf Coast Lines are inquiring 
for two all-steel diners. 

The New York Central R. R. is in- 
quiring for one passenger-mail car for 
the Rutland R. R. 

The Chicago Rapid Transit Co. is 


in the market for 100 steel elevated 
Gatse 
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Freight Cars. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. has 
ordered 987 70-ton hopper bottom gon- 
dola car bodies from the American Car 
& Foundry Co., 1,000 from the Rich- 
mond Car Works. 


The St. Louis Southwestern R. R. 
is inquiring for 1,000 box cars. 


The Minneapolis St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Ry. is inquiring for 25 ca- 
boose underframes. 

The Pere Marquette Ry. is inquiring 
for 34 caboose underframes. 

The American Refrigerator Transit 
Co. has placed an order with the Shef- 
field Car & Equipment Co., covering 
repairs to 700 refrigerator cars. 


The Carnegie Steel Co. has placed 
an order with the Canton Car Co. 
covering two 70-ton flat cars and one 
70-ton gondola: 


The General Sugar Co. has purchased 
for export, from the Magor Car Co., 
70 15-ton cane cars, for the Central 
Sansidro, 


The Texas & Pacific Ry. is inquiring 
for from 250 to 1,000 double-sheathed 
automobile box cars and from 250 to 
1,000 automobile cars, either single or 
double-sheathed. 


The government of Newfoundland 
has authorized a bond issue of $350,- 
000 covering the purchase of cars for 
the state railways. 


The Central LaFrancia, Cuba, has 
placed an order with the American 
Steel Co., covering 50 30-ton cane cars 


The government railways of South 
Africa are inquiring for 50 low-side 
cars. 


The Western Fruit Express Co. has 
placed an order with the Ryan Car 
Co. for 550 underframes, and with the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. for 100 under- 
frames. 


Buildings and Terminals. 


The Asherton & Gulf Ry. plans to 
expend approximately $75,000 on im- 
provements and additions to its build- 
ings and terminals. 


The Rutland R. R. plans the con- 
struction of a new boiler house at Rut- 
land, Vt. An addition to the engine 
house is also planned. L. G. Morphy 
is chief engineer, 

The Louisville & Nashville R. R. is 
taking bids on the construction of a 
brick station at Bowling Green, Ky., 
to cost approximately $200,000. 


The Southern Pacific Co. is con- 
structing train sheds at Lake Charles, 
La., estimated to cost $15,000. 


The Central Vermont Ry., has 
awarded a contract to Roberts & 
Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill, covering 
the construction of a coaling station at 


Brattleboro, Vt., to cost approximately 
$60,000. 


The Arkansas railroad commission 
has directed the Chicago Rock Island 
& Pacific Ry. to erect a station at 
DeValls Bluff, Ark. 


The International-Great Northern 
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Ry. plans the erection of train sheds 
at Phelps, Texas. 


The Central of Georgia Ry. will 
shortly open bids covering the con- 
struction of a station at Opelika, Ala, 


’ The Pennsylvania R. R. is reported 
to be planning the construction of a 
29-stall enginehouse at East Toledo, 
Ohio, estimated to cost $1,000,000. 


The Wabash Ry. plans an addition 
to its employees’ hospital at Decatur, 
Ill. 


The South Indian Ry., Calcutta, Ind., 
plans the electrification of its lines 
in the vicinity of Madras, to include 
the installation of “power station ma- 
chinery and other necessary equipment. 
Communications should be addressed 
to the American consulate at Calcutta. 


The Central R. R. of New Jerseys 
plans the construction of an engine- 
house and locomotive repair shops — 
at Bethlehem, Pa. 


The Canadian Pacific Ry. has placed 
a contract with Carter Halls & Ald- 
inger, of Winnipeg, Man., covering the 
construction of a wing of the chateau 
Lake Louise, at ‘Lake Louise, Alta. 


The provincial government of New- 
foundland has authorized the state rail- 
way to make a large expenditure for 
coaling stations. 

The Michigan Central R. R. plans 
the rebuilding of a portion of its ice- 
manufacturing and refrigerating plant 
at Springwells, Mich., which was re- 
cently destroyed by fire, at an esti- 
mated loss of $150,000. 


Bridges. 


Six overhead crossings of railways 
were necessary in constructing the air 
line of the Tennessee Coal Iron & R. 
R. Co., connecting its Red Mountain 
mines and the Fairfield-Ensley furnaces. 
These bridges required six steel gir- 
ders, each reported to be larger than 
any girder ever placed in the Bir 
mingham district, being 112 ft. long, 
11 ft. deep, and weighing 68 tons. The 
overhead crossings are as follows: two 
over the Birmingham Southern Ry,, 
two over the Louisville & Nashville 
Ry., one over the St. ‘Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Ry., and one over the Southern 
Ry. The girders were produced locally 
by the Tennéssee Co. 


_ The provincial government of New- 
foundland has authorized the state rail- 
ways to make an expenditure of $50,000: 
for bridges. 


It is reported that the contract for. 
the proposed passenger and freight tun- 
nel between Brooklyn and _ Staten 
Island, N. Y., will be let immediately 
after January 1. 


The public service commission in 
New York will hear, on September 5, 
the petition of the state department of 
public works as to the manner in which 
the new mid-Hudson bridge will cross 
the New York Central R. R. tracks 
at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

The state highway commission of 
Kentucky plans to eliminate the double 
grade crossing, near Simpsonville, Ky, 
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by carrying the two highways over the 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. and the 
Louisville & Interurban Ry. tracks. 


The Pennsylvania R. R., the city and 
the Altoona & Logan Valley Electric 
Ry. plan the construction of a 150-ft. 
concrete and steel bridge over the rail- 
way tracks at 17th street, in Altoona, 
Pa., estimated to cost. $200,000. 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R, 
the Southern Ry., the Seaboard Air 
Line Ry., and the city are reported 
to be planning the construction of two 
viaducts of reinforced concrete and 
steel, across the railways’ tracks at 
18th and 20th streets, at Birmingham, 
Ala., estimated to cost $750,000. 


The Central Vermont Ry. has 
awarded contracts covering a 250-ft. 
span steel plate girder bridge at Three 
Rivers, Vt. The concrete work and 
abutments go to E. D. Ward Co, Wor- 
cester, Mass., and the superstructure 
to the American Bridge Co. The bridge 
js estimated to cost $100,000. 


The city of Atlanta, Ga., has awarded 
a contract to the Griffen construction 
Co. of that city for the McDonough 
‘read bridge over the Southern Ry., to 
cost approximately $42,000 for the 
bridge and $40,000 for the approaches, 
of which the Southern Ry. is to pay 
$10,000. 

| The city of Tampa, Fla. plans the 
‘construction of a viaduct over the Sea- 
board Air Line Ry tracks, estimated 
‘to cost $200,000, of which the railway 
will pay $89,000. 

The Charleston & Western Carolina 
R. R. splans the construction of an 
‘overhead bridge at Roebuck, S. C., in 
connection with the state highway com- 
» mission, 


The state highway commission of 
Missour1 plans the construction of a 
‘reinforced concrete slab span over the 
‘Chicago & Alton R. R. in Saline county, 
sand a 75-ft. steel truss span over the 
‘Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. tracks in 
‘Callaway county. 


Signals and Interlocking. 


The New York Chicago & St. Louis 
R. R. has placed an order with the Gen- 
eral Railway Signal Co. for one stvle 
-*R” 8-lever interlocking machine for 
‘installation at Latty, Ohio. The order 
-also includes two model 2A top-post, 
veight-volt signals; six horizontal ver- 
_tical two-way rotary switch circuit con- 
trollers; seven vertical rotary switch 
‘circuit controllers; six 500-ohm electric 
locks; 28 model 13 relays and four 
model 12 polarized relays. 


The General Railway Signal Co. has 
received order from the Signal Con- 
“struction Co. for one 40-lever Saxby 
& Farmer interlocking machine, having 
35 working levers and five spare spaces 
‘for installation on the New York Cen- 
ie R. R. at New Jersey Junction. The 
order also includes three model five 
low-voltage switch machines; 21 relay 
boxes and other miscellaneous material. 


The Florida East Coast Ry. has 
| Placed four orders with the General 


| 
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Railway Signal Co. each calling for one 
four-lever Saxby & Farmer mechanical 
interlocking machine and four switch 
layouts and other mechanical fittings 
for interlocking plants at Fort Pierce, 
White City, St. Augustine and New 
Smyrna, Fla. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. has ordered 
style “S-8” electric units for applying 
to the S. & F. mechanical machines in 
service at “CF” tower, west of Clark’s 
Ferry, Pa., and at “J” tower, Meadows 
Crossing, N. J. These materials are 
being furnished by the Union Switch 
& Signal Co., and the field installation 
will be performed by the railways sig- 
nal construction forces. 


The New York Central R. R. has 
ordered twelve style “S-8’ electric 
lever units for application to the exist- 
ing Saxby & Farmer mechanical inter- 
locking machine at Painesville, Ohio. 
The electric sectien of this machine will 
have ten working levers and two spare 
spaces. This machine is being fur- 
nished by the Union Switch & Signal 
Co., and will be installed by the rail- 
way’s signal construction forces, 


The Pennsylvania R. R. has ordered 
style “S-8” electric units for applica- 
tion to the existing mechanical inter- 
locking at “OB” tower, Mahantage, Pa. 


These units are being furnished by the 


Union Switch & Signal Co., and will 
be installed by the railway’s regular 
signal forces. 


Machinery and Tools. 


The provincial government of New- 
foundland has authorized the state rail- 
ways to expend the sum of $50,000 on 
machine shop equipment. 

The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. has placed an order with 
the Industrial Works for a 160-ton 
wrecking crane. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. has placed an 


order with an eastern builder for two 


100-ton crane bridges. 


The Erie R. R. has ordered a ditcher 
from the American Hoist & Derrick Co. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. has ordered an axle lathe and a 
coach wheel lathe. 


The Lehigh Valley R. R. will shortly 
issue a list comprising 15 to 18 ma- 
chines. 

The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. has placed an order with the Inger- 
soll-Rand Co., New York, for a six- 
foot radial drill. 


The Newfoundland government rail- 
way is inquiring for welding equipment. 
The Norfolk & Western Ry. will 
shortly be in the market for hoisting 
and conveying equipment for its new 
freight station and warehouses at Blue- 


field, W. Va. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. has ordered 28 arc welding equip- 


ments from the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. 


The following shops, etc., planned 
or being constructed, will require ma- 
chinery and tools of various kinds. 
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Details will be found under “Buildings 
and Terminals.” 


Rutland R. R., boiler shop and engine 
house, Rutland, Vt. 


_Pennsylvania R. R., engine house, 
East Toledo, Ohio. 
South Indian Ry., electrification, 


Madras. 
Central R. R. of New Jersey, engine 
house and repair shop, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Illinois Central R. R. is re- 
ported to be inquiring for 65,000 tons 
of rails. 

The New York Central R. R. has 
placed an order with the McClintic- 
Marshall Co. covering 600 tons of struc- 


tural «steel to be used at Dune Park, 
Ind. 


The government of Newfoundland 
has authorized the purchase by the 
state railways of $800,000 of 80-Ib. rails. 

The New York Central R. R. is re- 
ported to be in the market for 150,000 
to 250,000 tons of rails. 

The Norfolk & Western Rivaeeea's 
placed an order with the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co. covering 25,000 kegs 
of spikes. 

The New York Central is inquiring 
for 550 tons of steel for work at Elk- 
leliac,  Ibaxel, 


The New York Chicago & St. Louis 
Ry. has ordered 150 tons of structural 
steel for a bridge near Lorain, Ohio, 
to the Fort Pitt Bridge Works. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. has placed 
an order with the Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works covering 150 tons of structural 
steel for a transfer bridge at 


Cape 
Charles. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
has placed an order with the Union 
Iron Works, San Francisco, covering 
250 tons of structural steel for an ice- 
plant at Winslow, Ariz. 


The Peking-Hankow Ry. has pur- 
chased 200,000 screw spikes from a 
Chinese firm and 100,000 spikes from 
a Belgian exporter. 

The Peking-Mukden Ry., the Chinese 
Eastern Ry. and the Kirin-Changchun 
Ry. are in the market for large ton- 
nages of rails, switch points and cross- 
ings, 

The Kansas City Southern Ry. is 
inquiring for 300 tons of structural 
steel for a bridge. 


The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. is inquiring for 200 tons of struc- 
tural steel for two bridges. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. has placed 
orders with the McClintic-Marshall Co. 
covering 300 tons of structural steel 
for a bridge at Philadelphia, Pa., and 
a 100-ton bridge at Rochester, N. Y. 


The Imperial Government Rys. of 
Japan are inquiring for over 1,000,000 
feet of pipe. 

The Seaboard Air Line Ry. has placed 
an order with the American Bridge Co., 
covering 400 tons of structural steel 
for two bridges. 
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The Norfolk & Western Ry. is in- 
quiring for 12,000 tons of tieplates. 

The Florida Western & Northern R. 
R., a Seaboard Air Line Ry. subsidiary, 
has placed orders with the American 
Bridge Co. for 400 tons of structural 
steel for two bridges. 

The order placed by the Southern 
Ry. with McClintic-Marshall Co., for 
700 tons of steel, as reported last week, 
covers bridges between Bulls Gap and 
Eadville, Tenn. 


Personals 


Operating. 


F. D. Hunt has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Willamette Val- 
ley Southern Ry., with headquarters at 
Oregon City, Ore. J. L. Stacer, hav- 
ing resigned, the position of superin- 
tendent has been abolished and the 
duties formerly performed by Mr. 
Stacer will be taken over by C. M. 
Baker, auditor. 


Frank J .Regan has been appointed 
fuel supervisor of the Northern Pacific 
Ry., with headquarters at Duluth, Minn., 
succeeding Melvin Montgomery, de- 
ceased. 


Traffic. 


Fred O. Stafford, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant freight traffic man- 
ager of the New York Central R. R., 
with headquarters at Chicago, IIl., was 
born June 16, 1876, at Tiverton, Ont., 
and educated in high school and the 
Ontario school of pedagogy, at Tor- 


onto, Ont. He entered railway serv- 
ice in April, 1900, in the office of the 
Merchants Despatch Transportation 


Co., (New York Central Lines) at 
Sioux City, Iowa, and served in various 
capacities at various points, including 
Kansas City, Mo., Des Moines, Iowa, 
and’ St. outs Moredamntil selanianya | 
1910, when he was appointed general 
westbound agent, with headquarters in 


r. O, 


Stafford, 
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Chicago. In August, 1917, 
pointed manager of the New York 
Central fast freight lines, which or- 
ganization was disbanded during fed- 
eral control. On July 1, 1920, Mr. 
Stafford was appointed general freight 
and passenger agent of the Rutland 
R. R., with headquarters at Rutland, 
Vt., which position he held at the time 
of his recent promotion. 


he was ap- 


Edwin Foster, traffic manager of the 
Willamette Valley Southern Ry., has 


resigned, and the position of traffic 
manager has been abolished. The 
duties formerly performed by Mr. 


Foster will be handled by F. D. Hunt, 
general manager. 


H. B. Wood has been appointed di- 
vision freight agent of the Cincinnati 
Northern R. R., with headquarters at 
Jackson, Mich., succeeding J. W. Hew- 
son, deceased, 


M. B. Hatfield has been appointed 
commercial agent of the St. Louis 


Southwestern Ry., with headquarters 
at Paragould, Ark. 


C. A. Reed has been appointed gen- 
eral southwestern agent of the Belt 
Ry. of Chicago, with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo. J. W. Abell, formerly 
at Kansas City, has been appointed 
general agent, with headquarters at 
Chicazo,ell: 


V. C. Fagain has been appointed 
soliciting freight agent of the Mis- 
souri Pacific R. R., with headquarters 
at Memphis, Tenn. 


The Gulf Mobile & Northern R. R. 
has made the following traffic depart- 
ment changes; C. H. Dege, Jr., has been 
appointed district freight agent, with 
headquarters at Mobile, Ala., succeed- 
ing W. R. Butler, who has been ap- 
pointed commercial agent, with the 
same headquarters. C. C. Chadwick, 
commercial agent, has been transferred 
from Dallas, Texas, to Mobile, Ala., 


and placed in charge of line solicita- 
tion. 


Purchases and Stores. 


The Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Ry. announces the following changes 
in its stores department: J. Reinehr has 
been appointed district storekeeper, in 
charge of maintenance of way material 
and the maintenance of way shops at 
Tomah, Wis.; A. C. Harris has been 
appointed storekeeper, in charge of the 
Tomah, Wis., shops, and J. J. Roe has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
rail mill at Savanna, II. 


Obituary. 


Charles E. Burr, vice-president of the 
Greenwich & Johnsonville R. R., and 
formerly general superintendent of 
transportation of the Delaware & Hud- 
son Co., died at his home in Green- 
wich, N. Y. recently. 


Alfred M. Schoyer, manager of 
through freight traffic of the Pennsyl- 
vania R. R., and former vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania lines west, died 
in a hospital at Philadelphia, Pa., on 
August 26. Mr. Schoyer was born 
at Allegheny City, Pa., on November 
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1, 1859, and entered railway service in 
1872, as messenger on the eastern di- 
vision of the Pennsylvania Co., serving 
on that division as telegraph operator, 
chief operator, and chief train  dis- 


A. M. Schoyer. 


patcher, until 1892, when he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of telegraph of 
the Pennsylvania, lines west of Pitts- | 
burgh. From 1895, to November 1, 
1899, he was also superintendent of - 
telegraph for the Vandalia Line. On) 
the latter date, he was appointed super- _ 
intendent of the eastern division of the | 
Pennsylvania Co., with headquarters at | 
Allegheny City, Pa., and, on January 
1, 1902, general superintendent of the 
northwest system of the Pennsylvania 
lines. From January 1, 1913, to Jan- 
uary 1, 1914, he was general manager | 
of the Vandalia R. R., and from Jan-| 
uary 1, 1914, to July 1, 1918, resident’ 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania lines | 
west of Pittsburgh, with headquarters | 
at Chicago, Ill. During federal con- 
trol, Mr. Schoyer was special assistant 
to the federal manager, and from March } 
1, 1920, to the time of his death, he was” 
manager of through freight traffic 4 
the Pennsylvania system. 


Editorial Index.—The index to the| 
contents of Vol. 74 of Railway Review, 
which includes issues of the six months 
from January to June, 1924, is ready 
for distribution and will be furnished 
to subscribers on request. Communi- 
cations should be addressed to Railway 
Review, 537 South Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 


Education—Write the Railway Edu- 
cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Free 
Special Bulletin. It tells how to in- 
crease your knowledge of practical 
railroad work and fit yourself for pro- 
motion. 


= 


_and therefore are in no sense an experiment. 


Vol 75 
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- Distinctive Features Involved in New Gas- 


Electric Motor Rail Car 


Extremely Simple Control Evolved as Final Development of Study of this Class 
of Self-Propelled Cars Started Sixteen Years Ago by General Electric Co. 


The Railway Review is pleased to be able to present the 
first published description of the final development of the 
gas-electric motor rail car built by the Electro-Motive Co. 
in the shops of the St. Louis Car Co. A six cylinder, 175 
h. p. gasoline engine has been especially designed to meet 
the requirements usually found in railroad service. A gen- 
erator so constructed that the voltage is regulated by the 
current demand of the railway motors and so wound that 
the product of the voltage and current remains constant 
is the second power unit. The motors are standard railway 
motors. These three named units comprise the power plant, 
the control of which is ‘extremely simple. There is a marked 
absence of the vibration or noise that has been the subject 
for criticism in the construction of other motor cars of this 
nature, which speaks for the good workmanship of all con- 
cerns which have taken active part in the building of this 
car. 


Last week the Chicago Great Western R. R. and the 
Northern Pacific Ry. each received one gas electric pas- 
senger car. These cars, which differ only in their in- 
terior arrangements, are designed by the Electro-Motive 
Company and built in the shops of the Saint Louis Car 
Company. The power plant consists of a 175 h.p. gaso- 


| line engine built by the Winton Engine Works in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, a generator and motors of the General Elec- 


tric Company’s make. 

These cars are the final development of the work started 
about sixteen years ago by the General Electric Company 
Over 100 
cars have been produced by this company up to the time of 


_ the war, a large percentage of which are still in successful 


service. During the war period no gas-electric cars were 
constructed. After the world war the General Electric 


Company took up the construction of heavier equipment 
and the Electro-Motive Company, an independent con- 
cern, was organized to carry on the further development 
of the gas-electric car. 


POWER PLANT 


The power plant consists of three units, the gasoline 
engine, the generator and the motors. The gasoline en- 
gine is a 175 horsepower, six cylinder, moderate speed 
engine, especially designed for railroad service by the 
Winton Engine Works, Cleveland (Ohio). It is not an 
adaptation of a marine or automotive type of engine, but 
conforms to railroad practice in all its details, even to the 
extent that U. S. standard threads are used throughout. 
Simplicity, rigidness and acessibility are some of the out- 
standing features in its design. 

The generator, which is mounted on the same base as 
the engine, is a separately excited, direct current machine 
especially designed for these cars. The voltage of this 
generator is regulated by the current demand of the rail- 
way motors and it is so wound that the product of the 
voltage and current is constant and equal to the engine 
power at any position of the throttle throughout the work- 
ing range of the power plant. 

The motors, of which there are two, are standard rail- 
road motors, both mounted on the forward truck directly 
under the power plant. The auxiliary machinery consists 
of an electrically driven air compressor which furnishes 
air for a standard Westinghouse combined straight and 
automatic air brake equipment and also starting of the 
engine. A motor driven fan for cooling the engine jacket 
water in a honeycomb radiator is installed, and a storage 
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battery for lighting the car is charged by the exciter of 
the main generator. 

The control of the car is extremely simple, no re- 
sistances are used and the movement of the controller 
handle merely connects the motors in series or in parallel 
for forward or backward movement. The driving of 
the car is done through the gas engine throttle and th 
electric controller may be left in one position for an ent re 
day’s service if no reversals are required. 
The arrangement of all the machinery is 
yery compact so that a space of only 
eight feet in length is required for the 
entire power plant. All of the various 
units of the power plant are enclosed so 
that there is no exposed moving machin- 
ery. There is nothing requiring adjust- 
ment in the ordinary course of operation 
and the engineer has nothing to handle 
except the throttle, controller and the air 
brake. 

The principal advantage claimed for 
electric transmission when used on a gas 
engine driven rail car is that the engine 
is entirely protected from torsional strain 
and shocks usually caused by crossings, 
switches, curves and bad tracks. There 
is no fixed relation between engine speed 
and car speed and the engine can always 
be run at its most advantageous speed 
regardless of whether the car is running 
at the maximum speed or at a slow speed 
up a heavy grade. In this respect the 
electrical transmission may be likened to 
a geared transmission having an infinite 
number of speed changes. 

The electric transmission as developed 
on this car has the further advantage of 
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Car Company, particular attention being given to the 
comfort of the passengers; they are 37 in. and 55 in. 
long respectively which allows a trifle more than 18 in. 
for each passenger. 


The plan view and photographs submitted with this 
article show the interior arrangement. The general di- 
mensions are as follows: 


AANA 


Alyy, 


being self shifting. The windings of the 
generator are so constructed that the 
speed ratio between the engine and the 
car wheels is automatically adjusted to 
the service the car is called on to per- 
form. 


THE CAR CONSTRUCTION 


The car body and the trucks are de- 
signed and built by the St. Louis Car 
Company. The construction of the two 
cars is alike with the exception of the 
interior arrangement, as shown on the 
accompanying general drawings. The 
Great Western car has, besides the en- 
gine room, a large baggage room and a 
passenger compartment, a part of which 
is made into a smoking compartment. 
This car can accommodate a considerable 
amount of baggage and seats 44 pas- 
sengers. Two longitudinal folding seats 
are installed in the baggage room which 
can be used in case of necessity, thus in- 
creasing the seating capac'ty to 52. 

The Northern Pacific car has a small 
baggage room and one passenger com- 
partment. This car seats 59 passengers. 
A distinctive feature of these cars is the 
seating arrangement. The seats are made 
to accommodate two persons on one side 
of the aisle and three persons on the 
other side. 


$5 Fo5350 


853 a oe 


_ Seats were designed and specially built 
tor this class of service by the St. Louis 


Interior View of the Baggage Room, C. G. W. R. R. Gas-Electric Motor Car. 


Folding Seats. 


The Seats Are 
“Arcola” Hot Water Heater is Shown to the Left, 
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Interior View of the Engine Room Showing the Engine Throttle and 
the Electrical Controller. 


Lengstlvoversbody, cb i aerer reg ees tiene ete oes 57 ft. 4 in. 
“Eruchk Center sie c.. een MRO es Grete e eoea sks 40 ft. 10 in. 
Litick wheel, base sc 5a ten in heer ee ee Sunes am 6 ft. 6 in. 
Width ovienusid eacill Srp a eterna ene oor. aye 9 ft. 93% in. 
Width* over-cavicsmememencots. cece eee meals cence ree 9 ftecti an: 
Height from top of rail to top of floor........3 ft. 10% in. 
Height from bottom of side sill to top of car...... Shite lenis 
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GREAT WESTERN CAR 


Length of passenger comipartment...... sss. es 17 ft. 6 im 
Lerigth of smoking compartment................205 8 ft. 9 in 
Length-of baggage compartment, ..9iic..0te~ aes ae 16 ft. 8 in, 
Length-of engine roomy... shsmcecihe <pue eee eee 8 ft. 2 in. 
Length. of -vestibule:\end «...xg sass sae as See 6 {t.3 1m 
Seating capacity passenger compartment.......... 29 persons 
Seating capacity smoking compartment.......... 15 persons 


NorTHERN PACIFIC CAR 


Léneth of passenger .compartiien ter seein 35 ft, ae 
Length-of baggage roont, J..se. 4. sere een 7 ft. 10% 
Length of engine room? .°a ie...) . ose eee ee 8 ft. 2 in, 
Length of vestibulecend-.csn. gos e os we - Oe 6. it.3.1m% 
Seating capacity passenger compartment.......... 59 persons 


THE Car Bopy 


The car body is constructed of steel with wood inside 
finish. The construction is held very light. The center 
sills consist of 3 in. by 6.7 lb. per foot Z bars, covered 
with 20 in. by 4/16 in. top cover plate. - The side sills 
are 5 in. by 3 in. by 5/16 in. angles. Bolster cross bearers 
and floor support diaphraghs are made of pressed steel 
plates, as shown on the accompanying drawings. The 
side posts are U shape pressed plates. The carlines are 
made of pressed steel securely fastened to the side plates, 
which are made of 3 in. by 3 in. by 4% in. angles. 

The inside woodwork is birch in semi-satin finish. The 
ceiling is 3g in. Agasote painted with white enamel. The 
car is equipped with globe ventilators. 

Communication with other cars coupled to this car is 
provided at the vestibule end. This end is equipped with 
and end door and standard size vestibule diaphragms. 

In describing the design of this car it should be borne 
in mind that many modifications in the superstructure are 
applicable to the fundamental features comprising this 
type of power unit. The most admirable feature in the 
design of this car is the marked absence of the vibration 
or noise that has been the subject for criticism in most 
other motor cars of this nature and the builders have 
shown that this disadvantage can be overcome. ‘The 
weight of the car ready for service is 71,000 Ibs. 
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General Drawing Showing the Construction cf the Trucks for the New Gas-Eleciric Motor Cars Built for the Chicago Great Western R. R. Co. 
and the Northern Pacific Ry. Co. 
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Another distinctive feature brought out in the construc- 
tion of this car body is the accessibility of the engine and 
all parts in the engine room. The steel partition between 
the baggage room and the engine room is bolted to a 
special frame and can be easily removed. The whole side 
of the car in the engine room where the compressor is 
located can be opened up or removed, thus allowing the 
engine to be taken out of the car for repairing or general 
overhauling. 

The trucks are of light construction, as shown on the 
accompanying general drawings and photographs repro- 
duced herewith. The wheels are 33 in. rolled steel wheels. 


SPECIALTIES 


Westinghouse A. M. L. air brake equipment is used 
with 12 in. by 12 in. cylinder and type J slack adjuster. 
The signal system is Westinghouse type M. Standard 
couplings and hose are used. 
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_ Hot water heating system is installed. The hot water 
is circulated through coils located in conventional manner. 
The heater, which is of the American Radiator Company’s 
make, is located in the baggage room, as shown on the 
general drawing. 

A 32 volt lighting system is used throughout the car and 
the current is supplied by 165 ampere hour excited storage 
batteries. 

A Gissell sanitary water cooler is installed in the vesti- 
bule end. 


INITIAL TRIP OF THE GREAT WESTERN CAR 


The Great Western car was delivered to the railroad 
company at the St. Louis Car Company’s work on August 
21, 1924. It was brought to Chicago on its initial trip 
over the Chicago & Alton R. R. In order to give an illus- 
tration of the performance of this car on its first trip the 
actual running time is shown below. The car was moved 


August 21, 1924. 


Distance from 


REMARKS. 


Attached a Chicago & Alton R. R. Caboose. 
getting through yards. 


Somewhat delayed 


Handled caboose. Minimum speed attained 12 miles per hour 
on 1.5 per cent grade. 
Set out caboose. Filled radiator. 


Delayed between Auburn and Lefton by freight train. 

Left Lefton on wrong main line, passing moving freight train. 

Crossed back to right main line. 

Delayed by locomotive taking coal and water and various trains 
moving through yards. 


Stopped on account of stock train. Followed stock train until 
tower. Left tower on wrong main track 7:55 p. m. 


Crossed over to right main track. 


Tied up for night. 


August 22, 1924. 


East St. Louis Stations Arr, le 
P.M. 
4 Granite City pay 
23.3 Alton 3 :34 200 
26.3 Alton Summit Spall) 3:56 
28.7 Godfrey 4:02 4:07 
34.8 Brighton 4:19 Passed 
42.5 Shipman 4:32 
46.6 Plainview 4:43 ‘ 
54.9 Rinaker 4:55 . 
57.0 Carlinville 4:59 # 
61.1 Bierd 5 :06 me 
66.3 Nilwood Balls} <3 
80.2 Auburn Boo s 
81.7 Lefton 5:47 
86.3 Chatham bes S257 
95.7 Springfield 6:13 6:31 
103.2 Sherman 6:38 Passed 
124.4 Lincoln TR 7.43 
131.1 Lawndale 8 :05 Passed 
135.0 Atlanta 8:13 a: 
139.9 McLean 8:21 Passed 
144.5 Funk’s Grove 8:30 se 
148.6 Shirley 8:37 S 
154.2 Bloomington 8:46 
A. M. 
Bloomington 7245 
162.6 Towanda oe Passed 
170.5 Lexington 7:45 ms 
178.5 Chenoa yt) Passed 
183.1 Ocoya 8:01 
188.9 Pontiac 8:13 8:14 
189.6 D. Y. Tower 8.15 8:16 
193.9 Cayuga 8 :23 Passed 
199.1 Odell 8:31 fe 
207.2 Dwight 8:42 i 
216.3 Gardner 8:54 He 
243.6 Joliet 9:37 9:38 
247.9 Lockport, 10:2 Passed 
255.5 Lemont 10:15 Passed 
263.3 Willow Springs 10:25 Passed 
267.7 Argo 10:32 10:36 
268.9 Summit 10 :40 Passed 
270.5 Glenn 10:42 : 
275.6 Brighton Park 10:51 10:53 
280.8 Chicago (Grand Cent. Sta.) 11:28 


Came to a complete stop at bridge. 


Stopped. Moving slowly after freight train. 


Stopped 9:44 a. m. to 10 a. m. outside of Lockport. Freight 
train ahead. 
Between Lockport and Lemont stopped by freight train 10:03 

a.m. Freight train crossed over. Left 10:05 a. m. 


Freight train passes. 


Stopped 11:02. Left 11.07 at Chicago river bridge. 
Crossed over to C. G. W. tracks at 11:18. 
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Illustration Showing the Construction of the Forward Truck on the C. G. W. R. R. Gas- 


Electric Motor Car. 


over the road as an extra train and no schedu'e was set. 
It will be noted that on leaving Granite City, Ill., a 
caboose was attached to the car and handled up a 1.5 per 
cent grade at Alton, Ill., at a minimum speed of 12 miles 
per hour. This caboose was set out at Godfrey, III. 

This initial trip over the Chicago & Alton R. R. was 
not a test to determine the gas consumption, neither the 
highest speed that could be attained. The car was de- 
livered by the St. Louis Car Co. without having been run 
in and therefore precaution was taken not to overloa1 
the engine. The trip can be considered the actual per- 
formance this car will meet in the course of its daily 
operation and the fact that the car is entirely new and 
no trouble of any kind developed speaks for the good 
workmanship of all concerns taking active part in its con- 
struction. 


Economy in Painting Railway 
Equipment 


By Mr. J. W. Grppons 


General Foreman Locomotive Paint, A. T. & S. F. Ry. 


The following paper was read and discussed at the third .° 


annual meeting of the equipment painting section mechanical 
division of the American Railway Association held in Chi- 
cago, September 2, 3 and 4, 1924. 


For years past, the thought has been expressed that 
all trades or crafts, except the painters’, have advanced 
in methods of doing work by machinery so that they have 
been enabled to meet the demands of civilized society at 
a price within the reach of even the humblest citizen. It 
has been the boast of the unthinking painter that his craft 
is still doing work with practically the same tools that 
were in use one hundred years ago. To the thoughtful 
workman, this brought the realization that an art or craft 
that did not progress would surely die. He has been com- 
pelled to see all ornamentation removed, piece by piece, 
from both the exterior and interior of railway equipment, 
as well as to see the surface applied reduced to the lowest 
possible number of coats that will retain a surface that 
can be easily cleaned and present a fair general appear- 
ance. Even this is threatened and some railroads are 
giving their passenger cars and locomotives but little bet- 
ter paint treatment than the average railroad gives its 
freight cars. This has brought about a condition that 
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makes it practically impossible to get 
good, intelligent apprentices for the 
trade. a 

Personally, I believe that we have gone 
as far, as, if not farther, along this line 
than good service and proper san.tation 
permit. 

In business, the merchant that would 
allow his store to deteriorate in appear- 
ance to such an extent as to present an 
untidy and unsanitary condition, would 
lose customers and finally be compelled 
to retire from business. Therefore, it is 
inconceivable to the writer that the pub- 
lic that demands and obtains cleanliness, 
neatness and ornamentation in and 
around their homes, are going to patron- 
ize a railroad that permits the general 
appearance and sanitary condition of its 
equipment to further depreciate. The 
remedy at hand to obtain the desired economy without 
further depreciation is the installation of spraying devices 
that will apply paint at the lowest possible cost and still 
maintain the appearance and protection necessary. 

Machinery has really promoted efficiency and increased 
the demand for men of the crafts where they have adapt- 
ed themselves to new conditions. It will do.the same for 
the painters’ trade, if the men apply themselves and assist 
in improving the machines and thus keep the cest of orna- 
mentation and paint protection within the reach of all. 

It certainly is false economy to purchase paint, varnish 
and enamels on price only, regardless of durability, ap- 
pearance, working qualities or covering power. That this 
has been done by the purchasing departments on some 
roads has been charged in past conventions of this asso- 
ciation, without any apparent effect. This discourages the 
loyal, intelligent foreman and the company does not get 
the service it should, either from the men employed, or 
material purchased. From time to time, committees of 
this association have reported upon the advisability of 
purchasing paints by specifications. 

Recently my attention was called to a case where a 
certain railroad was buying a paint upon specification of 
its own and the manufacturer called their attention to 
the fact that he could give them a better grade of paint 
for $5.00 less per cwt. than they were paying for the paint 
bought on specifications, and he submitted an analysis of 
their. product in proof thereof. This was checked up and 
their claim was substantiated and they were given the 
business. This is true economy; but how many thousands 
of dollars are lost by the railroads continuing to follow a 
discredited practice. < 

'The question is asked, “But how are we to protect our 


companies from deception and substitution of inferior 


material ?” 
practical and film tests have demonstrated the quality of 


a material, analysis of same should be made and any time © 


We have frequently pointed out that after 


question is raised as to quality, they should be checked | 


up to determine whether materials have been maintained 
as per original shipment. a 
Photographs submitted with report demonstrate detet- 


ioration that occurs when steel is not properly protected. — 
The first is a picture of a car that has been in service | 
for several years without paint treatment... The old paint | 


and varnish surface was checked and cracked and when 
old paint was sandblasted off, it was found that the rust 


had eaten into the surface of the steel where it had been — 


exposed to weather, as clearly as if it had been etched | 


with acid. Is this economy? _ 
The next is a picture of a dining car where moisture 
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penetrated. A few cents were saved on original cost that 
has run into dollars and several days’ time to repair 
damages, and yet we find in a very large per cent of rail- 
road shops, the foreman painter has nothing to say as 
to the material he shall use or the methods used in apply- 
ing them. Under these conditions, is it any wonder that 
in traveling over the country, we see railroad equipment 
that has cost millions of dollars to purchase and maintain. 
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deteriorating rapidly by corrosion or decay, due to lack 
of paint protection. 

Therefore, in defining what “Economy in Raiiroad 
Painting” means, I would say the exercise of the same 
good business sense that is exercised in the management 
of other railroad departments. Employ competent super- 
visors and give them sufficient authority to bring about 
the desired results. 


Bureau of Safety Reports on Wreck at Buda, Ill. 


Responsibility for Serious Accident Placed on Engineer and Flagman 
Although Action of Other Employees Contributed to Cause Disaster 


It will be remembered that a serious rear end collision 
which immediately resulted in eight deaths and 16 injuries 
and which later caused several additional deaths, among 
them that of John H. Dunlap, Secretary American Society 
of Civil Engineers, and Professor Ives of the University of 
Ohio, occurred at Buda, Ilil., on the morning of June 30, 
1924. As is its custom the RatLway Review refrained from 
publishing the details of the accident until the Interstate 
Commerce Commission released the report of its investiga- 
tion made by the bureau of safety. 

This case is of unusual interest to railroad men not only 
because it occurred on a line which has been singularly free 
from that class of accidents which result from failure of 
employees to obey operating rules, but because it is a type 
of accident which might have happened under similar cir- 
cumstances on any other railroad. In this case as m so 
many cases of serious wrecks tt ts plain from the testimony 
that, while the director of the bureau of safety places the 
responsibility directly on the flagman of the passenger train 

and the engineer of the mail train, there was almost a com- 
plete breakdown of observance of the most elementary pre- 
cautions for safety by every one in any way connected with 
the occurrence. For instance the conductor of train No. 2, 
knowing that his train was running on the time of the fol- 
lowing mail train, instead of immediately taking measures 
to see that his train was properly protected went ahead 

_ toward the engineer to see what caused the stop. The testi- 

mony contains several other instances of similar failures on 
the part of other employees. 

The moral is that operating officers should have some 
means of knowing that every man in the train service is con- 
stantly keyed up to the keenest sense of responsibility for 

- safety above everything else. 
The complete report of the director, bureau of safety, 
_ Interstate Commerce Commission, follows: 


On June 30, 1924, there was a rear end collison be- 
tween a passenger train and a mail train on the Chicago 
Burlington & Quincy railroad near Buda, IIl., which re- 
sulted in the death of six passengers, one employee and 


one Pullman porter, and the injury of 13 passengers, one 


mail clerk, one employee, and one Pullman porter. The 
investigation of this accident was made in conjunction 
with representatives of the Commerce Commission of 
Illinois. 


LocaTION AND Metiop or OPERATION 


This accident occurred upon that part of the Aurora 
division extending between Aurora and Galesburg, IIL, 
a distance of 124.6 miles, which in the vicinity of the point 
of accident is a double-track line over which trains are 
operated by time table, train orders, and an automatic 
block signal system. The accident occurred at a point 
4,058 feet east of the station. Approaching this point 
from the west there is a curve of one degree 40 minutes to 
the left 1,776 feet in length, 2,385 feet of tangent, and a 
compound curve to the right 3,489 feet in length, the 
accident occurring on the last mentioned curve at a point 
2,251 feet from its western end where the curvature is 
1 degree 30 minutes. The grade from the west is ascend- 
ing for more than one mile until a point near the station 
is reached ; it is then descending to the point of accident, 
varying from 0.09 to 0.87 per cent, being 0.52 per cent 
at the point or accident. There was a freight train stand- 
ing on the passing track on the inside of the curve which 
restricted to a few car lengths the range of vision of the 
engineman of an eastbound train. 

The automatic block signals are of the two-arm, two- 
position, lower quadrant type; night color indications are 
red, yellow, and green, for stop, caution, and proceed, re- 
spectively. Signals are installed on both tracks to provide 
for movements in either direction, absolute block being 
provided for movements against the current of traffic and 
permissive signals for movements with the current of 
traffic. In connection with block signals governing move- 
ments through station layouts calling-on signals are in- 
stalled for the purpose of permitting a train to enter the 
station layout without a stop at the automatic signal, when 
it is necessary to use a diverging route or to enter a side 
track. These calling-on signals are semi-automatic where 
conditions permit, the semi-automatic feature applying 
only to the point where the diverging route begins; in all 


Diagram Showing Arrangement of Tracks, Locations and Indications of Signals, and Relative Location of Tranis Prior to Accident, 
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other cases they are entirely manual in their operation. 
Signal S-116.7, on the mast of which there is also mount- 
ed a calling-on signal, is located 312 feet west of the sta- 
tion at Buda, on a bracket pole to the right of the east- 
bound main track; the eastbound signal immediately pre- 
ceding it is 5,073 feet west of signal S-116.7, has no call- 
ing-on signal mounted on its mast, and is on a signal 
bridge. The most restrictive indication of each of these 
two automatic signals is stop and proceed. Special time 
table instruction No. 23, relating to the use of calling-on 
- signals, reads, in part, as follows: 

At stations where calling-on arms are located (except 
Princeton) a clear signal to an approaching train is an indi- 
cation to proceed to crossover or siding and be governed by 
instructions of operator. 

The weather was clear and it was about sunrise at the 
time of the accident, which occurred at 4.39 or 4.40 a.m. 


DESCRIPTION 


Eastbound passenger train No. 2 consisted of one bag- 
gage car, one coach, one chair car, one coach, nine sleep- 
ing cars, and one observation sleeping car; hauled by 
engine 2849, and was in charge of Conductor Ogden and 
Engineman Sullivan. The first four cars were of all-steel 
construction and the twelfth was of wooden construction, 
while the balance had steel underframes and steel siding. 
Train No. 2 left Galesburg at 3.19 a.m., 24 minutes late, 
and passed Neponset, 6.41 miles from Buda, at 4.26 a.m., 
41 minutes late. On account of poor quality of coal, En- 
gineman Sullivan decided to stop at Buda for a fresh 
supply, not knowing that the coal chute men were not on 
duty at that hour. The train passed the station at Buda 
at 4.34 a.m., 40 minutes late and 4 minutes after train 
No. 8 was due to pass that point, and stopped at the coal 
chute, which is 5,245 feet beyond the station, according 
to the testimony, at about 4.37 am. While standing at 
this point No. 2 was struck by train No. 8. . 

Eastbound mail-train No. 8 consisted of two mail cars, 
one baggage car, one mail car, two baggage cars, and 
two refrigerator cars, in the order named, hauled by en- 
gine 2852, and was in charge of Conductor Boyers and 
Engineman Huber. The first, second, and fourth cars 
were of all-steel construction, while the balance were of 
steel underframe construction. Train No. 8 left Gaies- 
burg at 3.44 a.m., four minutes late, passed Neponset at 
4.30 a.m., received a caution indication at the signal located 
about one mile west of Buda and a stop indication at 
signal S-116.7._ As train No. 8 approached, the calling- 
on signal was cleared by the operator and the train passed 
the signal at a low rate of speed, passed the station with- 
out stopping, passed the flagman of train No. 2 without 
the engineman having seen him, and collided with the rear 
end of train No. 2 while running at a speed estimated by 
the employees to have been about 20 miles an hour. 

Engine 2852 telescoped the observation sleeping car a 
distance of about 20 feet and derailed the car immediately 
ahead of it, which in turn telescoped the wooden sleeping 
car, which, was third from the rear end of train No. 2, 
about two-thirds of its length. Engine 2852 was not 
derailed nor badly damaged, and only slight damage was 
sustained, by two cars in train No. 8. The employee killed 
was the fireman of train No. 8. 


SUMMARY OF EVIDENCE 


Engineman Sullivan, of train No. 2, said he passed the 
station at Buda under clear signal indications and began 
braking when within about one-fourth mile of the coal 
chute. He said he sounded the whistle signal for the flag- 
man to protect the train when about four or five car length 
from the point where he came to a stop, and also whistled 
for the coal chute man. After stopping, the fireman was 
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unable to reach the rope used in pulling down the coal — 
chute apron and Engineman Sullivan whistled again for 
the coal chute man, and a brakeman on extra 4974, which 
was standing on the passing track, then told him there 
was no one on duty at that time of the day. A hook was 
then passed to the fireman to be used in reaching for the 
rope, and he was so engaged when the collison occurred. 
Engineman Sullivan said it was 4.37 a.m. when his en- 
gine stopped at the coal chute and 4.39 a.m. when the ~ 
collison occurred, at which time the brakes on the cars in 
his train had been released, leaving only the engine brake 
applied. 


Fireman Stephenson said the engineman whistled out 
a flag before the train stopped, but he did not recall any 
other whistle signal. He was unable to state how long 
his train had been standing before the collison occurred, 
but thought that it had not been there more than three or 
four minutes. 


Conductor Ogden said that in the vicinity of Kewanee 
or Galva, the second and third stations, respectively, west 
of Buda, he had spoken to Flagman Allard about train 
No. 8 closing up on them. As his train approached Buda 
he was in the rear end of the smoking the car, the second 
car in the train, and opened the vestibule door on the left 
side, watching the train as it rounded the cruve west of 
the station; at that time»he saw all signals in clear posi- 
tion and also noted that Flagman Allard was looking out 
of the rear vestibule of the last car. The train passed 
the station as nearly as he could tell at 4.45 a.m., moving 
at a speed of 35 miles an hour. Conductor Ogden did 
not know Engineman Sullivan was going to stop at the 
coal chute and said the stop was unexpected and_ that 
he did not hear the engineman whistle out a flag, although 
he thought that the signal might have been sounded with- 
out his hearing it. When his train came to a stop Con- 
ductor Ogden looked at his watch and noted that it was 
4.37 a.m.; he got off and started toward the engine to 
ascertain the reason for the stop, saw the fireman reaching 
for the coal chute apron, and then started to walk back 
toward the rear of the train to make sure it was protected 
against train No. 8, intending to climb upon a box car 
in order to see clearly, but the accident occurred before 
he had done so. He thought about two and one-half or 
three minutes elapsed between the time the train stopped 
and the time of the collison, which was hardly sufficient 
time, in his opinion, for the flagman to have gone back 
far enough to have prevented the accident. With regard 
to the possibility of the flagman dropping a fusee before 
the train came to a full stop, Conductor Ogden said the 
stop was so unexpected that the members of the train 
crew were taken unawares, although he said it was the 
practice to drop off fuses when losing time and encroach- 
ing on the time of another train, and that the flagman 
should have been on the alert the minute the brakes were 
applied. 

Brakeman Holmquist, who was riding in the same car 
with Conductor Ogden, also got off after the train stopped 
and started toward the head end. He did not hear the 
engineman whistle out a flag, but did hear him whistle for 
the coal chute man. The engine of extra 4974 was stand- 
ing back several car lengths from the coal chute, enabling 
him to look across the inside of the curve, and Brakeman 
Holmquist said he finally turned around and was able to 
see the top of the engine hauling train No. 8, over the 
freight cars in extra 4974, this being when train No. 8 
was about eight car lengths from the rear of train No. 2, 
and he then saw the rear end of the observation car going 
up in the air as the collision occurred; he did not notice 
the glare of a fusee near the rear of his train. Brakeman 
Holmquist did not look at his watch when he left his train, 
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but said it was 4.40 a.m. when the collision occurred. He 
then ran forward and flagged westbound mail train No. 
7, which was approaching. 

Flagman Allard said Conductor Ogden had talked with 


him about being on the time of train No. 8, and when 


| 
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| gotten back more quickly. His testimony then was as 


| 


passing Buda he realized they were on the time of that 
train, but did not know his train was going to stop at the 
coal chute and did not throw off a fusee before it came to 
a stop. After it stopped he took his flagging equipment, 
raised the trap door on the observation plattorm, got oft 
on the engineman’s side and started back to protect his 
train, taking with him red and white lanterns, two tor- 
pedoes, and fusees. 
After walking back about two or three car lengths he 
heard a train approaching with the engine working a 
light throttle, lighted a fusee, stepped over between the 
two main tracks and continued walking westward until he 
saw the headiight of train No. 8, about three passenger 
car lengths from him and 10 or 12 passenger car lengths 
from the rear of his own train;.he then gave stop signals, 
which were not answered, stepped over to the engine- 
man’s side, threw down the fusee, and got out of the way, 
the train passing him at a speed of 20 or 30 miles an hour, 
at which time the brakes were not applied, and appar- 
ently continuing at that rate of speed until the collision 
occurred. He did not use any torpedoes because he did 
not have time in which to do so and estimated that he had 
reached a point about 9 passenger car lengths from his 
train when train No. 8 passed him and that had he run 
back he would have reached a point 15 or 16 car lengths 
from the rear of his train. After train No. 8 stopped 
he was about half a car length back of the rear car of that 
train. Flagman Allard further stated that he went back 


_-at an average walk, not hurrying at any time, although 


he said he would have run if he had known train No. 8 
was right behind his own train. He thought his train 
stopped at 4.38 a.m. and was struck at about 4.40 a.m. 
Flagman Allard’s statements indicated that he thought the 
stop was rather sudden, and at the same time in answer 
to a question as to whether he did not feel justified in 
taking any measures to protect his train when it reduced 


speed he said he did not think it necessary under the_con- 


ditions. Flagman Allard further stated that he did not 
hear Engineman Sullivan sound the whistle for him to go 
back to protect his train or any other whistle signals 


either before or after stopping, and in answer to a ques- 


tion as to what difference it would have made in his 


- actions he said it would have assured him that they were 
| going to remain there for a while and he would have 


follows: 
~Q. Would that have caused you to go back quicker?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. You apparently were waiting for that?-—A. Yes, sir. 
_Q. Did not figure it was necessary to get off until full stop 


_ was made and until engineer whistled out flag?—A. Yes, sir. 


_ Engineman Huber, of train No. 8, said the air brakes 


on his train had been tested at Burlington and that he 


_ also made a running test after leaving that terminal; the 


| brakes were in good working order at that time and 
worked properly at all times thereafter. After leaving 
Galesburg he made a stop for signal S-127.8, a few miles 
_west of Neponset; he received a caution indication ap- 
proaching the home signal at Neponset and shut off steam, 
reducing the speed in readiness to stop at the home signal. 
The home signal was in the clear position, however, when 
a train reached it and he proceeded until he received 


a caution indication approaching Buda, at which time 
he again shut off steam and applied the air brakes in 
“readiness to stop at the home signal, S-116.7, which was 
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displaying a stop indication. When within five or six car 
lengths ot the signal, however, the calling-on signal was 
cleared and was so called by the fireman; he released the 
air brakes and dritted by the station at a speed of 8 or 
10 miles an hour, expecting to receive instructions re,ating 
either to the crossover or the head-in switch. No sucn 
instructions were received, however, and he proceeded 
with caution or at least thought he was doing so, using 
omly a drifting throttie, expecting that train No. 2 was 
ahead of him. ‘The speed increased somewhat on the 
grade, but he still felt that his train was under control. 
As his train was on a curve he stood up in an endeavor 
to look over the cars ot the freight train on the passing 
track for the purpose of seeing the indication of the auto- 
matic signal east of the coal chute. He was unab.e to do 
so, however, but on then looking ahead he saw the rear 
end of train No. 2 about 80 feet distant. ‘Ihe speed of 
his train was about 15 or 18 miles an hour and he ai 
once applied the air brakes in emergency and thought 
the speed had been reduced to some extent before the 
collison occurred; he did not remember whether or not 
he shut off steam. Engineman Huber said he did not see 
anything of a flagman or fusee, nor had the fireman said 
anything to him about seeing a flagman. He thougnt the 
accident occurred at 4.40 or 4.41 a.m., but said he was 
excited at the time and might have been mistaken to the 
extent of a minute or so. It also appeared from his state- 
ment that his vision was not obscured by the fact that 
the sun was just rising. Engineman Huber further stated 
that he would have made the stop at signal S-116.7 if the 
calling-on signal had not been cleared, but he did not 
think that if he had made the stop it would have altered 
the circumstances. His understanding of his duties after 
receiving the calling-on signal and reaching the crossover 
and head-in switches was that he could proceed cautiously 
to the next automatic signal; that although the rule does 
not say anything about proceeding to the next signal, it 
is the practice to do so when no instructions are received 
from the operator, and he said his understanding of pro- 
ceeding with caution was that he should be prepared to 
stop within his range of vision. Engineman Huber said 
he did not see the operator at Buda, the station being 
located on the fireman’s side of the track; that he did not 
see the fireman exchange any signals with the operator, 
and that the fireman said nothing to him about the oper- 
ator. 

Conductor Boyers, of train No. 8, testified to the stop 
at signal S-127.8, to the caution signal at Neponset, and 
to the caution and stop indications at Buda. At the latter 
point the speed was reduced to 8 or 9 miles an hour, and 
about the time he thought the engineman was going to 
stop the calling-on signal was cleared and he saw that 
the crossover switches just east of the station were lined 
for the main tracks. Conductor Boyers was watching 
to see if the operator had any instructions for them and 
said that instead of instructions the operator, from his 
position in the bay window of the station, gave him a pro- 
ceed’ signal. Inasmuch as he had seen the freight train 
on the passing track, he knew his own train would there- 
fore have to proced on the main track, which it did, 
traveling the first half mile or so at a speed of about 12 
or 14 miles an hour, after which the speed began to in- 
crease although the engine then was working but little 
steam. Conductor Boyers said he was standing close to 
one of the doors on the engineman’s side of the sixth 
car in the train but could not see anything ahead on ac- 
count of the freight train on the inside of the curve and 
also on account of smoke and the fact that the sun was 
shining in his face. Shortly afterwards, while he was 
standing back from the door, he felt an emergency app!i- 
cation of the air brakes, which had reduced the speed to 
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only a slight extent when the accident occurred, at which 
time the train was moving at a speed he estimated at 18 
miles an hour, possibly a little more, and he did not think 
his train moved more than 150 feet after the brakes were 
applied. Conductor Boyers got off his train on the left 
side and shortly afterwards saw a burning fusee against 
the right rail immediately in back of the rear car in his 
train. This fusee was not burning brightly at that time 
and he did not notice whether it was standing upright or 
lying down. Conductor Boyers said he had not talked 
with Engineman Huber since leaving Burlington at 2.37 
a. m.; at that time he had compared watches with the en- 
gineman, and he said the latter seemed to be in normal 
physical condition. 

Head Brakeman Milroy, of train No. 8, was also riding 
in the sixth car of the train and carroborated the state. 
ments of the conductor as to the signal indications dis- 
played approaching Buda and as to the speed of the train 
being reduced accordingly. He did not see the calling-on 
signal when it was cleared, but heard the conductor and 
dJagman say it was all right. Brakeman Milroy thought 
the train proceeded with, caution after passing the station, 
at a speed of 5 or 10 miles an hour, and that the applica- 
tion of the air brakes came at or immediately prior to the 
collison, which occurred while the train was moving at 
a speed of about 20 miles an hour. After passing the 
station he did not again look out of the door on the en- 
gineman’s side until after the collision occurred and at 
that time he saw a burning fusee immediately in the rear 
of his train, afterwards finding that it was on the eleventh 
tie from the rear car. He then crossed over and got off 
on the fireman’s side and saw the flagman of train No. 
2 coming in from the rear of train No. 8. This flagman 
had a red flag in his hand, but Brakeman Milroy was not 
certain concerning his other flagging equipment. brake- 
man Milroy expressed the opinion that the engineman 
would have been able to see a red flag better than a fusee. 

Ilagman Cramer, of train No. 8, was also riding in the 
sixth car on account of the fact that the two rear cars 
were refrigerator cars. His statements as to signal in- 
dications and slow speed when passing Buda practically 
agreed with those of the conductor and head brakeman. 
He also said that he saw the operator seated at his desk 
in the station and that the operator raised his hand as 
they passed. After passing the station he was standing 
near a door on the engineman’s side, but did not see any- 
thing of a flagman or fusee until after the accident oc- 
curred, and he said he could not recall any application 
of the air brakes having been made. The fusee was about 
half a car length back of his train and to the best of his 
recollection was between the rails. As Flagman Cramer 
started back to flag he met the flagman of train No. 2 
coming in, but did not have any conversation with him and 
did not notice what flagging equipment he had with him. 
Flagman Cramer expressed the opinion that it would have 
been difficult for the engineman to have seen a lighted 
fusee on account of looking toward the rising sun, but 
at the same time said that if he had been flagging he would 
have used night signals. 

Engineman Metz, of extra 4974, said his train had 
stopped on the passing track with the engine about 15 
car lengths west of the coal chute and that he was work- 
ing on the right side of his engine when train No. 2 came 
to a stop. He did not know whether or not the engine- 
man of train No. 2 whistled out a flag and thought the 
train had been standing about four or five minutes when 
the collision occurred. Fireman Carlson did not hear the 
engineman of train No. 2 whistle out a flag nor did he 
hear him sound any other whistle signals. Head Brake- 
man Hoiser was in the coal chute shed when train No. 2 
arrived and assisted the fireman in his endeavor to pull 
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down the coal chute apron. He was positive that the en- 
gineman did not whistle out a fiag, but said he did sound. 
the whistle four or five times for the coal chute man. In 
his opinion, train No, 2 was running slowly approaching - 
the coal chute and its flagman would have had an oppor- 
tunity of getting off if the engineman had signaled him 
to do so. His estimate as to the time train No. 2 had- 
been standing before the collision occurred agreed with | 
that of Engineman Metz. Flagman Smith had been in- 
specting his train, had reached the head end, and was in 
the engine room of the coal chute when train No. 2 
He said the engineman whistled for the coal- 
chute man but did not remember whether or not he whis- 
tled out a flag. None of these employes heard anything to 
indicate the approach of train No. 8 except Flagman 
Smith, who said he had heard train No. 8 whistle just 
before the engine of train No. 2 was pushed ahead a : | 
tance of about one car length. Conductor Rowe was in 
the caboose of extra 4974 and said train No. 2 passed 
him at a good rate of speed, while train No. 8 passed 
about five or six minutes afterwards, moving at a speed 
of 8 or 10 miles an hour. He had not heard the engine- 
man of train No. 2 whistle out a flag and did not know 
there had been an accident until several minutes after its| 
occurrence. 7 ; 

Operator Kermeen, on duty at Buda from midnight 
until 8 a. m., said train No. 2 received clear signal indica-| 
tions at this point. that the train passed his station at 4.34. 
a. m., and that he did not know it was going to stop at 
the coal-chute. The signals were in the stop position 
when train No. 8 approached, moving at such a rate of 
speed as would have enabled it to stop before passing| 
them, but when the train had come nearly to a stop and 
was within three car lengths of the signals he cleared the 
calling-on signal so that the train could drift by without 
stopping, the train passing the station at 4.38 a. m, Oper-, 
ator Kermeen said the only instructions he gave the crew) 
consisted of holding up two fingers to the freman as an 
indication that train No. 2 was ahead of them, in acknowl, 
edgment of which the fireman nodded his head, and Oper- 
ator Kermeen said he gave the same kind of a signal tc 
the members of the train crew. Operator Kermeen saic 
he cleared the signal entirely on his own responsibility 
and that on previous occasions he had been instructed by 
the dispatcher to clear this signal when it was not intendec 
that the train so receiving the signal crossover or head-in 
but when questioned as to the circumstances he said 1) 
was when the signals were out of order and was done tc 
avoid bringing trains to a full stop; he maintained, how 
ever, that according to his understanding of the rules hv 
had the right to clear the signal without instructions, al 
though he could not recall that any one in authority hav 
told him to do so. Operator Kermeen had been examinet 
on the rules in April, 1923; he said this question wa) 
raised at the examination, and that his understanding 0} 
the rule at that time was that the train receiving the signa 
could proceed to the crossover or head-in switch or to th’ 
next block signal under control and that he was suppose’ 
to give instructions to the crew, and in this particala 
case he expected that after clearing the signal for trat) 
No. 8, and also giving them a signal indicating that trat 
No. 2 was ahead of them, they would continue to the nex 
block signal, but that they would have no more authorit 
than if they had stopped at the stop-and-proceed signé 
and had then proceeded. A 

Train Rules Examiner Shults said the use of the cal 
ing-on signal was for the purpose of enabling the opel 
ator, upon receipt of instructions from the dispatcher; t 
advance a train past the stop and proceed signal to th 
office where conditions made it desirable to do so to avo! 
delay, the crew of the train then to be governed by instrut 
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den from the operator as to entering the head-in or cross- 
over switches, and that the operator is forbidden to use 
the signal unless instructed to do so by the dispatcher. 
Mr. Shults also said the signal did not relieve the engine- 
man of the duty of observing Rules 509-A or 509-B; 
these rules read as follows: 

509. When a train is stopped by a stop signal is must stay 
until authorized to proceed, or in case of failure of means oi 
communication it may proceed when preceded by a flagman 
to the next signal displaying a proceed indication. 

When a train is stopped by a stop-and-proceed signal it 
may proceed— 

(A) On single track, at once at slow speed, expecting to find a 
train in the block, broken rail, obstruction, or switch not 
properly set. 


- (B) On two or more tracks at once at slow speed, expect- 
ing to find a train in the block, broken rail, obstruction, or 


switch not properly set. 
When the signal does not clear, znd it is possible to com- 
municate with the dispatcher, a train order should be issued 


veading: 
“No opposing train in the block, proceed, complying with 
Rule 509-A (on single track), Rule 509-B (on two or more 
“racks).” 


CONCLUSIONS 


This accident was caused by the failure of Engineman 
Huber, of train No. 8, properly to obey signal indications, 
and by the failure of Flagman Allard, of train No. 2, 
wroperly to protect his train by flag. 

‘Engineman Huber received a caution signal indication 
ipproaching Buda and apparently approached the home 
signal, S-116.7, prepared to stop. This is a stop and pro- 
seed signal, but inasmuch as the calling-on signal was 
sleared Engineman Huber was relieved of the duty of 
‘topping and was allowed to proceed under control. Ac- 
cording to his statement, no instructions were received 
‘rom the operator; and as the crossover switches were 
ined for the main tracks and a freight train was occupy- 
ng the passing track, his train proceeded on the main 
rack and should have been kept under control, prepared 
o stop within his range of vision, until it arrived at the 
iext block signal. Instead of giving that close attention 
o the track ahead which was required, particularly in 
fiew of the fact that his vision was materially obscured 
vy the freight train on the passing track, Engineman 
duber stood up in an endeavor to see over the tops of the 
reight cars in order to observe the indication of the next 
‘utomatic signal. Apparently it was while he was so en- 
aged that he passed the flagman and fusee without see- 
‘ag either, his first intimation of the train ahead being 
yhen he saw the rear end of train No. 2 about 80 feet 
i a While he was working only a drifting throttle, 
ae evidence indicates that the speed of his train had in- 
reased due to the descending grade, and it is clear that 
¢ngineman Huber did not take necessary action to keep 
is train under proper control. It does not appear that 
dere was any misunderstanding on his part of what he 
vas required to do in the circumstances, and had he 
roperly performed his duties this accident would have 
een averted. Engineman Huber is 50 years of age; he 
vas employed as a fireman in 1892 and was promoted to 
fagineman in 1904, practically all of his 20 years’ experi- 
face having been in the territory in which this accident 
ceurred. “It also appeared that during the past 10 years 
e had been examined on the rules on five different oc- 
asions. 

Rule 99 of this railroad requires that when a train stops 
he flagman shall go back immediately a sufficient dis- 
mee and put down two torpedoes, displaying fusees when 
2cessary ; when a train is moving under circumstances in 
which it may be overtaken by a following train the flag- 
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man 1s required to take such action as may be necessary 
to insure full protection, throwing off lighted fusees by 
night or by day when the view is obscured. Conductor 
Ogden had talked with Flagman Allard, of train No. 2, 
about their train being on the time of train No. 8, and 
when his train reached Buda Flagman Allard knew that 
train No. 8 was then due, yet he did not throw oft a fusee 
before his train came to a stop, did not hurry about getting 
off, and apparently thought he should have been signaled 
to do so by the engineman. It further appears that after 
starting back to flag he walked at a moderate rate ot 
speed and did not run even when he heard train No. & 
approaching, although he was fully aware that the view 
was very much obscured. While the evidence is clear 
that not more than four minutes elapsed between the time 
at which train No. 2 stopped and the time of the collision, 
it is also apparent that Flagman Allard made only a half- 
hearted effort to provide proper protection. Fyen assun- 
ing that the stop was a sudden and unexpected one and 
also assuming that he had no opportunity of throwing off 
a fusee, there is apparently no reason why Flagman Allard 
under the circumstances should not have been ready to get 
off the instant his train came to a stop, and he should 
have made every effort to get back as far as possible in 
the time at his disposal. Had he done so and had he made 
a reasonable effort to attract the attention of enginernan 
of train No. 8 instead of merely throwing his fusee on 
the ground and getting out of the way, it is probable he 
would have been able to prevent the occurrence of the 
accident. Flagnian Allard had been employed practically 
continuously since 1918 and had been in passenger service 
since September, 1923. 3 


The testimony is conflicting as to whether or not En- 
gineman Sullivan, of train No. 2, whistled out a flag 
either before or after his train came to a stop, but from 
the evidence it is doubtful whether he took such action. 
The rules provide a whistle signal for this purpose, and 
Rule 943, relating to the duties of engineman, also pro- 
vides, in part, that they are responsible for— 
the exact observance of al! signals and other precautions 
esablished for the safety of trains. 

Engineman Sullivan knew his train was losing time and 
that at Buda it was on the time of train No. 8. The stop 
at that point was unusual, and Engineman Sullivan should 
have been prompted to take all possible precautions for 
the safety of his train. In view of the manner in which 
Flagman Allard performed his duties, there is no assur- 
ance that the sounding of the proper whistle signal by 
Engineman Sullivan would have prevented the occurrence 
of the accident, but if such a signal had been sounded 
Flagman Allard might have more diligently performed 
his duty. 

The evidence in this investigation discloses that the 
operator at Buda cleared the calling on signal without in- 
structions to do so and when the approaching train was 
not to be diverted to another track. This signal, there- 
fore, was used solely to avoid a stop required by the block 
signal of a train which was not to be diverted from the 
normal current of traffic. The calling-on signal was not 
intended to be used for this purpose. While it does not 
appear that the clearing of the calling-on signal had any 
direct bearing upon this accident, it is possible the delay 
to train No. 8 which would have been caused by coming 
to a.complete stop would have resulted in the flagman of 
the preceding train reaching a point where he would have 
been seen by Engineman Huber in time to have averted 
this accident. The officials of this railroad should take 
steps to see that the use of these calling-on signals 1s re- 
stricted to the purposes for which they were installed. 


All the employees involved were experienced men, and 
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none of them had been on duty in violation of any of the 
provisions of the hours of service law. 


Signal Section American Railway Asso- 
ciation to Meet September 23 


At the fifteenth meeting of the signal section, American 
Railway Association, to be held in the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict of Boston at the New Ocean House, Swampscott, 
Mass., September 23, 24 and 25, 1924, in addition to the 
committee reports and other subject matter to be presented 
to the sessions, there will be set aside one day of the three, 
Sept. 24, to discuss the subject of automatic train control. 
The day has been selected to provide means of interchange 
of thought on the subject of automatic train control. The 
distribution of time for presentation of the several papers 
involved will be posted in the meeting room on the day in 
question. On account of the large number of requests 
for opportunity to address the meeting, the session will 
start at 8 a.m., eastern standard time. 

Papers will be read covering installations now in serv- 
ice, tests conducted, relation of air brake to train control 
and analysis of accident records. The papers are written 
by men thoroughly familiar with the subject and who are 
actively engaged in construction, maintenance, and oper- 
ation on the railroads who are members of the American 
Railway Association. All papers are limited to twenty 
minutes. 

The presentations will be divided into three parts: the 
first covering tests conducted on the Pennsylvania, At- 
chison Topeka & Santa Fe, Union Pacific, New York 
Central, and Southern Pacific Railroads; the second part 
will cover the relation of air brake to train control and 
analysis of accident records; and the third will cover in- 
stallations now in service on the Chicago and Eastern 
Illinois, Chesapeake & Ohio, and Chicago Rock Island & 
Pacific Railroads. 

Following presentation of the subject matter above 
referred to, there will be permitted a five-minute discus- 
sion of the subject of train control by any one present 
at the meeting. The five-minute requirement is stipulated 
because of the need to conserve time and so far as pos- 
sible encourage every one to be brief and explicit in all of 
their statements. It is ordered that but one representative 
of any train control manufacturing or selling company 
will be permitted to discuss the matter. 

It is suggested that representatives of companies en- 
gaged in the manufacture or sale of train control devices 
designate their representative and register his name with 
the Secretary immediately upon arrival of such represen- 
tative at Swampscott. 

The full program for the meeting is as follows: 

Tuesday, September 23, 1924 
Address by R. H. Aishton, President American Railway 
Association. 
Minutes of the annual meeting of March, 1924. 
Report of committee III, Power interlocking. 
Report of committee V, Instructions. 
Report of committee II, Mechanical interlocking. 
Report of committee V vat Alternating current automatic 


block signaling. 
Report of coramittee VI, Designs. 


Report of special committee on highway crossing protec- | 


tion. 

Report of committee IV, Direct current automatic b!ock 
signaling 

Report of committee XI, Chemicals. 

Report of committee X, Signaling practice (This report 
will cover all subjects assigned to Committee X except 
matters relating to automatic train control.) 
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Wednesday, September 24, 1924 


Report of cominittee X, Signaling practice (Matters per 
taining to automatic train control.) 
Paper by A. H. Rudd, Test installation of the Union 
Switch & Signal Company’ s automatic train control on ie 
Lewiston branch of the Pennsylvania R. R. ‘ 

Paper by T. S. Stevens, Installation of the Unioll 
Switch & Signal Company’s continuous induction sys- 
tem of automatic train control on the Atchison Topeka 
& Santa Fe Ry. This installation is being made with- 
out wayside signals. 

Paper by A.'H. McKeen, Discussion of the three test ine 
stallations of automatic train control on the Union 
Pacific R. R. (These are Union Switch & Signal Com- 
pany’s continuous inductions, National Safety Appli- 
ances Company’s (Bostwick) intermittent induct on, 
Miller Train Control Corporation’s direct contact.) — 

Paper by H. S. Balliett, The original test installation of 
the intermittent induction device of the Sprague Co 
Control & Signal Corporation on the New York Cen- 
(iige Bales IR 

Paper by W. E. Boland, Installation of the Nation 
Safety Appliances Company’s intermittent induction 
device on the Southern Pacific Ry. s 

Paper by G. H. Wood, Relation of air brakes to auto- 
matic train control. 

Paper by George. E. Ellis, Accidents as related to auto- 
matic train control. 

Paper by H. H. Orr, discussing the installation of the 
Miller Train Control Corporation’s direct contact de- 
vice on the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry. 

Paper by B. T. Anderson, installation of the AmeHaa 
Train Control Corporation’s direct contact device on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 

Paper by LeRoy Wayne, Installation of the Regan Safety 
Device Company’s ‘direct contact device on the Chicago 
Rock Island & Pacific Ry. - 

A limit of 20: minutes will be allowed for éach of these 
papers. This brings the time to 2 p.m. From 2 p.m. to 4 
p.m. five minutes will be permitted to individual speakers for 
the purpose of discussing the subject of automatic train 
control. 


Thursday September 25, 1924 
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Unfinished business. 
New business. Bi 
Adjournment. 3 
i } 
Zz 
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Equipment Painting Section Holds” 
Third Annual Meeting 


yeeros ows 


The equipment painting section of the mechanical divis- 
ion of the American Railway Association, convened at the 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, on Tuesday, September 2, for 
the third annual meeting of this organization. The ses- 
sions covered a period of three days, adjourning on Thurs- 
day, September 4. : 

This vear’s meeting of the equipment section also marks 
the fifty-fourth anniversary of the organizing of the for- 
mer Master Car and Locomotive Painters’ Association, 
which was founded in Boston, Massachusetts, in 1870. 

The program, which is given below _ brought out a fall 
and interesting discussion ae the: various topics. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1924 
Meeting was called to order at 9:30 A. M. 


Prayer... situa Dei nop OS pean ee C. B. Rouse 
Secretary, C. & N. W. R,R. Y. M. CG. A., Chicagoge 
Address 2... 2% cates nicole isle sae at naam R. H. Aisiit 
President, American Railway Association 
Address... (29058. 2a eae eee eee W. E. Dunkan 


Superintendent Car Department, Co SNS We i 
Report of committee of direction. 
Appointment of miscellaneous committees. 
Unfinished business. 
New business. 
Report of committee on nominations. 


| 
3 
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| shears, Bradley hammers and air bulldozers. 
unit is handling miscellaneous passenger car work, and 
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Report of committee No. V—-Shop Construction and 
Equipment. 

Report of special eommittee—Removing of Paint, Varnish 
and Corrosion. 

This committee presented-a report on the following 
subjects : 

1. How must the paint shop be equipped to make it 
practical for the use of paint sprays? 

_ 2. What is the best and most practical method of re- 
moving paint and varnish from exterior of passenger cars 
where sand blast is not available? 

3. Is is advisable to sand blast exterior of steel coal 
cars before painting? 

4. What is the best method of cleaning rust and scale 
oft of steel freight cars where sand blasting is not avail- 
able? 

5. Are the modern pneumatic brushes and tools, now 
being introduced on the market, desirable and economical 
when compared with other devices for cleaning rust and 
scale off of steel equipment when compressed air is avail- 
able for their use? 
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The report of this committee appears elsewhere in this 
issue of Raitway Ravigw. 


WEDNESDAY, SePTRMBRR 3, 1924 


Report of committee No. I1]—Tests. 
Election of officers. 
Report of committee No. VII—Maintenance and Care 
Paint and Varnish 
Terminals. 
Topical -discussion—Lacquer Finsh—Opened by Mr. J. F. 
Gearhart. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1924 
Report of committee No. II—Standards—Car and Loco- 
motive. 
Report of committee No. VI—Safety and Sanitation. 
Topical discussion—What is the most practical and eco- 
nomical method of rubbing surfaces on the outside 
bodies of cars. ‘To be opened by Mr. H. Henge- 


veld. 
Closing Exercise. 


of 
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A Visit to a Well Organized Railroad Blacksmith 
Shop 


Second Installment of an Article Describing Equipment Grouping and Char- 
acteristic Planning Methods in South Louisville Shop of the L. & N. R. R. 


The first instaliment of this article appeared in the Ratt- 
~ way Review, August 23, 1924, page 271. 


Section II—GENERAL PLAN 


Before entering into a description of the equipment 
and the distribution of the work a short study of the lay- 
out as a whole will be made. With reference to the par- 
ticular work pes formed the section comprises five separate 
units, as indicated by dotted lines on the accompanying 
floor plan. The largest unit is that for the manufacture 
of freight and passenger car parts and served by punches, 
A. sinaller 


another is equipped for the manufacture of tools. Be- 
sides the spting plant, the drop hammer with service 
equipment constitutes a separate unit. 

The section as a whole is a manufacturing unit. Ina 
constriction program, such as the building of freight or 
passenger cars, the raw material is unloaded directly from 
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View Showing the Construction of Steel Sheds and the Method of Storing and Handling Material in the Blacksmith 
Shops of the Louisville & Nashville R. R. 


the cars in the shops. Atter the material has been sheared 
and punched it is conveyed to the hammers or bulldozers 
by means of the overhead crane. It is handled in suit- 
able pans and racks. The reader will observe the location 
of the various hammers and bulldozers with their fur- 
naces and service benches. The layout provides material 
avenues from the center aisle for each machine unit. 


All material is handled in specially built pans or crates. 
No material is allowed to be stcred on the floor at the 
machines. Necessary dies and tools are kept in racks at 
the hammers, and larger tools at designated places out- 
side the building in close proximity of the various ma- 
chines in which “they are being used. The result is, that 
the area around the machines is not obstructed by tools, 
material and other parts usually accumulated in shops of 
this nature. 

Throughout the shop the tools are cee in stitable 
holders at the forges-or machines. Each Bradley ham- 
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To the Left is Shown the Upright Pneumatic Hammer and to the Right 
the Eye Bolt Machine Installed in Section If in the Blacksmith Shop, 
South Louisville Shops of the Louisville & Nashville R. R. 


mer is assigned special work, and all necessary dies are 
stored in racks at the machines. Each machine operator 
in charge of a machine is held responsible for all dies 
used in his work. As an illustration, an order calls for 
1000 hand chisels. The material is cut to required length 
and brought to the hammer where the dies for such a 
chisel are heid. An order calls for a certain number ot 
beading tools. ‘The material is cut to required length and 
brought to the drop hammer. Each machine 1s in this way 
used more or less in a special service. Each operator, 
who becomes an expert in his work, is in full charge 
of his machine as well as of all dies and tools used by 
him. He is given responsibility, a feature of the system 
inaugurated in this shop. 

The machine equipment installed in this unit is clearly 
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in the Blacksmith Shop, South 


& Nashville R. R. 


Bulldozer 
Louisville 


Inch Cylinder Air 
Louisville Shops of the 
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shown on the accompanying floor plan. It constitutes 
punches, shears, Bradley hammers and bulldozers with 
necessary service equipment. 


FREIGHT AND PASSENGER CAR ForGING UNIT 


The number cf men detailed to the machines are as 
follows: One operator at each punch; one operator with 
two helpers at the shears; one operator with one helper at 
each Bradley hammer except at the first one where two 
helpers are stationed; one operator at the eye bolt ma- 
chine atid the pneumatic hammer; one operator with one 
helper at each bulldozer with the exception of those 
located immediately east of the short narrow gatige ma- 
terial track at which one operator with two helpers are 
stationed at each machine. One blacksmith, one operator 
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and one helper constitute the crew at the 1000-Ib. steam ounces to 21 Ibs. each. Reclaimed material is used ex- 


hammer. 


MISCELLANEOUS PASSENGER CAR FORGINGS 


tensively for this work, It is therefore evident that the 
dies will be differently constructed than those used by a 
drop forging concern, and in many cases only one piece 


Thiee double forges comprise a unit for the forging is dropped in an operation in order to permit the utiliza- 


of mostly light miscellaneous parts for 
passenger cars. This unit maintains the 
service of two jib cranes for handling 
long material. A 12-in. cylinder air 
bulldozer constitutes part of the equip- 
ment. [Forges marked No. 12 and 13 on 
the accompanying floor plan are fre- 
quently used for work wh ch belongs to 
the spring plant, such as adjustment of 
coil springs or elliptic springs for ca- 
booses. The crew consists of one black- 
smith with one helper at each forge. 


Toot Forcinc UNIT 


The great variety of tools used in the 
various shops and maintenance of way 
department requires a tool forging unit 
to be maintained exclusively for such 
work. Three double forges with neces- 
sary service equipment comprise this 
unit, as shown on the accompanying 
plan. 

Forges marked No. 1, 3 and 4 are 
double forges converted into brick fur- 
naces suitable for tool work. The fuel 
is coke. Forge No. 1 is reserved for 
large high speed steel tools such as 
planer, wheel and axle lathe cutting too!s, 
and other heavy machine tools. [orge 
No. 3 is used for forgng’of small cut- 
ting tools for lathes and planers and simi- 
lar machines. Tools such as chisels, 
punches, tongs, etc., used in machine 
shop, boiler, car and _blacksrhith shops, 
are forged at forge No. 4. 

The three named forges have access to 
the use of a small upright pneumatic 
hammer located as shown on the floor 
plan. A furnace, designated No. 7, for 
proper heat treatment of the tools, is in- 
stalled near forge No. 1. 

Forge marked No. 2, is reserved for 
the heating of such tools for which a 
coal fire is most practical. Forging such 
as crow bars, wrenches, track gauges and 
similar road tools are products of forge 
No. 5. Forge No. 6, is exclusively 
maintained for adjustment to standard 
requirements of drop forged tools. 

Additional equipment in this unit are 
one 500-Ib. steam hammer and one 12-in. 
cylinder air bulldozer. One tool dresser 
and one helper is detailed to each forge 
and the steam hammer. 


Drop Forcinc UNIT 


The equipment in the drop forging 
unit consists of one 1500-lb. Bement 
Pond Co. drop hammer, one Toledo Ma- 
chine & Tool Co. No. 58 press, one No. 
4 Ferguson oil furnace, water container 
and service bench. Suitable tool racks 
are installed at the wall of the building. 

Considerable drop forging is done. 
The parts range in weight from a few 
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View Showing Eauipment in Section IT Th spring S i i 
s < e Spring Sho s Loc: ker 
fs Abe Allee eet i sechean it ‘ 1 s p is Loc ated in the Background. 
cs 1 Shop, South Louisville Shops of the Louisville & Nashville R, R. 
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Illustration Showing the 18-Inch Cylinder Air Bulldozer in .the Blacksmith Shop, South 
Louisville Shops of the Louisville & Nashville R. R, 


View of the Drop Forging Unit in the Blacksmith Shop, South Louisville Shops of the 
Louisville & Nashville R, 
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tion of short length material to an advantage. 


Section IJJ—Generat PLAN 


An example of such work is the adjustable stay bolt 
caps illustrated in the accompanying photograph. These 
caps are made from old stay bolt material. On account 
of the short length of these bolts the die has necessarily 
been made to drop one piece at a time. ‘The output is 
approximately 800 caps per day. 

The third section comprises five separate units, case 
hardening, small pin and link work, freight car repair 


Case Hardening Furnace Installed in the Blacksmith Shop, South Loui 


Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
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unit, machine forging unit and miscellaneous assemblin 
unit. With reference to the general layout of the shops, 
the economies derived from performing the freight car 
repair work in this part of the blacksmith shop can readily 
be understood. he freight car repair tracks parallel the 
east.side of the yard crane runway at this end of the 
shop, and the handling of repair parts to and from the- 
blacksmith shop therefore is facilitated. Unnecessary 
handling of material is avoided. | 
At the east end of the blacksmith shop under the yard 

crane runway, straightening frames are maintained for | 
repair of cast steel truck side frames, bol 
sters, tender underframes and_ similar 
castings. These large and heavy parts 
are not handled inside the blacksmith 
shop. Any forging work in connection 
with such repairs can, however, easily 
be taken care of here. . q 

? 


CASE HARDENING : 


Considerable case hardening is done, 
A Ferguson case hardening furnace is 
installed as shown on the accompanying 
illustration. The furnace is particularly 
designed to heat for this class of work, 
and the combustion chamber so arranged 
as to supply an even temperature 
throughout. = 

Water tanks are sunk in the floor, as 
shown on the shop plan. The water is 


View Showing Machine Equipment in Section IV. 
Shops of the Louisville & Nashville K, R, 


The Blacksmith Shop, South 


agitated by means of air blowers. 7 


SMALL PIN AND Link WorkK } 


The equipment in the second unit of 
this section consists of four small forges, 
one upright pneumatic hammer with one 
8-in. cylinder a'r bulldozer, four anvils 
and necessary hand tools. Small pins, 
links and the welding of chains constitute 
most of the work. The links are formed 
in the air bulldozer and welded under the 
pneumatic hammer. The working force 


»- 
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consists of one blacksmith at each forge. 


FrreIGHT Car RepAir UNIT 4 


Besides repair of freight car parts, pas~ 
senger car truck details and scale forg- 
ings are products of this unit. Repair 
of freight car parts, however, are con- 
fined to this department only and not per 
formed at any other place in the black- 
smith shop. Forges No. 5, 6, 7, 9, and 
11 are exclusively used for this work. 

Passenger car truck parts are repaired 
at forges No. 8 and 10. Here crane and 
hammer service are at hand to take care ~ 
of the heavier parts usually found in pas- 
senger car truck construction. All sys- 
tem scale work is detailed to forge No. 
12. One punch and shears, three drill 
presses and one 12-in. cylinder air bull 
dozer are addit‘onal equipment in this’ 
unit. 4 

One blacksmith with one helper 18 
stationed at each forge; one hammer — 
operator and one man at each drill pre 
punch and shears. 


MAcHINE Forcine UNItT 
This unit represented by a No. 4 . 
: 
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‘a No. 5 Ajax forging machine, each with [Ra 7513 § 
a No. 5 Ferguson furnace, and has the ee 5 “ 
service of the 10-ton overhead crane if 
necessary in addition to the cranes 
mounted on each forging machine. The 
special equipment designates the nature 
of work performed in this unit. Of the 
many parts forged on these machines the 
following are named : valve yokes, driver 
brake jaws, driver brake Bee spring 
equalizers, spring hangers of all kinds, 
eccentric rods, Fake, us “rods, 
smoke box braces, crank shaft arms, re- 
yerse shafts and various locomotive truck 
parts. One machine operator with two 
helpers is stationed at each machine. y ig ee 

A laying- off table is placed in this Peemtate, the Fondling at kone: Mion The Biseksmith Stop, Bote Rosen etd be 
unit. It is used for laying off work in 
general after templates for punches and ay) eth Seer re) a 2 errs 
shears. | aac soe ce 
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MISCELLANEOUS ASSEMBLY UNIT 


The equipment in this unit consists of 
one riveting machine for coupler yokes, 
a triple cylinder air riveter, a 14-in. cyl- 
inder air riveting machine, one punch 
and shears combined, two furnaces and 
a face plate. Punching of heavy material 

used in car construction is performed 
here. With the use of a Ferguson No 

2 oil furnace such material is heated for 

hot punching. Special dies are used in 

this machine for punching of washers, 
hexagon nuts, crank pin collars and sim- 
‘ilar parts. Coupler yokes are punched and 
‘riveted to the coupler in a specially con- 
structed riveting machine. 
_ Other work handled is the riveting to- Sys 
gether of freight car ladders. Similar |: ee a 
FA. 20-ft. fib crane facilitates the handling SY Sbemlrs ths 20010, ste Mammer, Peed tn Suction IV, the Blacksmith Shop, 
of the assembly jigs as well as material. 

The usual production demands one operator with one Suitable sheds are maintained for their protection, located 
helper at the punch, and one blacksmith with one helper south of the blacksmith shop at this end of the shop build- 
at each riveting machine. ee 1 

ing. The accompanying photographs clearly show the 
SToRING oF Dies ror THIs SECTION construction of these sheds and the method of storing. 


A considerable number of dies are used in this section. Dies are costly and represent large sums of money in- 


| View Showing the Construction of the Material Sheds and the Method of Storing Bar Iron in the Blacksmith Shop, South Louisville Shops of the 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. 


the Construction of Die Racks Located South of the 
South Louisville Shops of the L. & N. R, R. 


View Showing 
Blacksmith Shop, 


vested. It is therefore the duty of every shop manage- 
ment to furnish the proper protection against injury and 
corrosion. 


Small tools such as punches and dies are stored in suit- 
able racks in the heating room, adjacent to this end of the 
blacksmith shop. Formers and tools for the air bulldozers 
are stored in racks north of the shop as shown in ac- 
companying illustrations. 


SEecTIon IV—Bott anp River MANUFACTURING 


With exception of hammer forgings produced under the 
3500-lb. steam hammer the entire section is given over to 
the manufacture of bolts, rivets and similar work. The 
floor plan shows distinctly the equipment and the arrange- 
ment of the various machines. The steam hammer with 
service equipment compHses a separate unit in this sec- 
tion. 


It will be noted that all forging machines are installed 
facing the open bay of the shop. This is done in order 
to facilitate the handling of long material. Likewise, the 
drill presses are located in the open bay to accommodate 
long material requiring drilling or service of the overhead 
crane. One 2-in. bolt cutter is installed facing the bay. 

The material storage for this section is located within 
the shop. The shears are located in close proximity, and 
after the material is cut it is brought to the various ma- 
chines for manufacture. All material i is handled in special- 
ly constructed conveying trucks. Bolts and forgings from 
the forging machines, which require threading or drilling 
are thus easily transported to the bolt cutters or drill 
presses. 


All rivets used in car as well as locomotive work are 


View Showing 
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the Method of Storing Forming Tools in the Blacksmith Shop, 
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View Showing the Construction of Die Sheds and the Method of Storing. 
Located Souch of the Blacksmith Shop, South Louisville Shops of the 
Le SN. Ata ss 


manufactured on the 1'%4-in. Oliver forging machines, 
with the exception of cone-head boiler rivets, which are 
purchased. It has been found that the manufacturing of 
these rivets is too expensive on account of the special 
material, the constant changing of dies and the installation 
of the special furnaces such work will require. Dies for 
such rivets are, however, maintained to take care of emer- 
gency work if necessary. 


It will be of interest to know that a majority of the 
bolts and nuts used on the entire Louisville & Nashville 
system are manufactured here. Old material is rec'aimed 
and bolts used in car construction are re-threaded and 
placed in stock. 


This section necessarily requires a considerable number 
of special dies and tools. These are stored in racks of con- 
struction similar to those previously described, and located 
at the northeast corner on the outside of the blacksmith 


shop. Se 
STEAM HAMMER UNIT 


Equipment in this unit consists of : one 3500-lb. steam 
hammer, one double furnace, jib crane, water trough and 
service bench. A variety of locomotive forgings are made 
under this hammer, of which the following are named: 
small parallel rods, main rods, rod straps, piston rods, 
crank pins, etc. This hammer is also used for shaping 
of reclaimed material into required sizes for the many 
parts requiring such material. 


MAcHINE EQUIPMENT BUILT BY THE RAILROAD 


A considerable number of the machines in the black- 
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smith shop are built in the railroad com- 
pany's own shops. All air bulldozers and 
service cranes for the steam hammers 
and forges are products of this shop. 
This equipment has been designed for 
the special work for which it was intro- 
duced and has given satisfactory service 
for a number of years. 


All formers and dies are designed and 
fabricated by the company. This includes 
such articles as steam hammer stamping 
dies, drop hammer dies, power press and 
forging machine dies and all formers for 
bending and shaping of the various parts 
manufactured in this shop. 


MATERIAL STORAGE AND FACILITIES FOR 
LOADING PRODUCTS FOR OUTSIDE 
POINTS 


: 207 sn s9persrete “ 
Soe 

Steel and iron storage is located north 
of the shop building. With the excep- 
tion of such material as has previously 
been mentioned in connection with the 
descrigtion of the steam hammers in sec- 
tion 1 and bolt manufacturing in section 
IV, practically all raw material used in 
the blacksmith shop is stored here. It is 
kept under roof in specially constructed 
storage sheds, the type of which is clearly 
shown in accompanying illustrations. 


These sheds are located convenient to 
material tracks, and all material is un- 
loaded directly from the cars, thus avoid- 
ing unnecessary handling. Material is 
delivered to the shop on shop trucks on 
a 2-ft. gauge track, from where it is dis- 
tributed by means of the overhead crane. 

As previously mentioned, considerable material is fabri- 
cated for outside points. Facilities for loading such prod- 
ucts are therefore essential, and a loading vlatform has 
been erected north of the Sop parallel with the track ex- 
tending into the blacksmith shop. Lockers and racks are 
built in under the platform for storing of small machine 
bolts and similar articles. Larger bolts are also kept in 
stock under the shed located parallel with this platform. 

The platform furnishes a suitable place from which 
small material easily can be handled. In the case of load- 
ing heavy material for which crane service is required the 
cars are brought into the shop, where they are loaded by 
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Die and Yemplate Storage. 
South Louisville Shops of the Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
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The Loading Platform in the Blacksmith Shop, South Louisville Shops of the Louisville & 
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Forming Adjustable Stay Bolt Caps Under the Drop Hammer. The. Black- 
Shop, South Louisville Shops of the Louisville & Nashville R. R, 


means of the overhead crane and thence delivered. 


CONCLUSION 


Too many factors enter into the production of a shop 
of this kind to attempt a di ion of the shop efficiency 
within the limits to which this article is held. The descrip- 
tion is a brief study of yment and characteristic 
methods introduced. As such special attention has been 
given to the location of the machines and their grouping 
and the assignment of the work to the many groups or 
units. This is a feature valuable to any planning engi- 
heen 

In order, however, to give the reader some understand- 
ing of the possible production under usual working con- 
ditions with the number of men as mentioned, the follow- 
ing figures approximating the total smith shops tonnage 
for the first six months of 1924 are cited: 
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ELSES Sao neg ce 785 tons 

eit ica Mees nent to 9 sche se 2 687 tons 

IY ea CTs > ha an ee a 739 tons 

Px tee PUR eee RO A a we MoS «tle 762 tons 

(VEO U0. 8 2, clot ia i ae ce 585 fons/due to short 

arin Ree ere aS op wrclSy. cas 467 tons favorking hours. 
The general welfare of the nation depends, in large 


measure, upon the smooth turning of the wheels of com- 
merce. This is made possible only by each business 
recognizing, in an unselfish way, that its permanent pros- 
perity is dependent upon the prosperity of other business- 
es. Such whole-hearted recognition of the inter-rela- 
tionship of business would mean the solution of some of 
our most vital economic problems.—Frank L. Carey, 
president Chicago Board of Trade. 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to Say the Thing That Ought to Be Said 


The season of heavy tourist passenger travel is virtually 
at an end; and the railroads as a whole have made a com- 
mendable record in safety and service.. The safety fea- 
ture in times of heavy passenger travel is something that 
is not attained without more or less anxiety on the part of 
operating officers, and particular care and vigilance on 
the part of train service employees. For the next month 
or two we shall have the usual early fall crop of excursion 
trains to county fairs, circuses, etc., in which we hope 
the same high percentage of safety will prevail that has 
characterized the past summer. But for the most part 
the changing seasons have put at least this one set of 
problems behind us. 


It is refreshing and encouraging to see at least one 
state commission imbued with a desire to cooperate with 
the railways. The Missouri public service commission 
has issued a warning against possible car shortage and 
suggests that the shippers may be of material aid by 
prompt loading and unloading of cars. There are com- 
missions of various sorts, whose chief delight it is to 
harass the railways, but the Missouri commission is not 
one of them. 


The alarmingly high rate of taxation on railroad prop- 
erty brings out continual comment but only occasionally 
is one so bold as to suggest a fundamental change in the 
scheme or system of taxation as a means of relief. One 
reason why it is likely to be altogether futile to even 
consider a modification of present taxation systems is that 
railroad property has been deliberately loaded by the 
people in piling up public debt to the deplorable extent 
hat now prevails. We have in these days not only cities, 
counties, and townships comprising the taxing bodies of 
the country, but also independent taxing units such as 
drainage districts, road districts, harbor and port districts, 
etc., etc. The boundaries of these units are not fixed 
originally, and in creating them it is quite the ordinary 
thing to consider the railroads as the principal part of the 
taxable property within the district. For example we 
have in mind an instance where a road district was 
created comprising perhaps a third of a certain county, 
but the boundaries by a clever piece of planning on the 
part of the local people interested, were made to include 
two-thirds or more of the railroad property of the county. 
Once such a district is created, bonds are issued running 


perhaps 30 years, and the railroad property becomes in 
a sense a part of the security behind the public debt. 
With this situation prevailing to a greater or less degree 


throughout the country, there will be extreme inertia 
against any change from the system just as it stands now. © 


Judge Clyde Reed, of the Kansas Public Utilities Com- 
mission, whu lead the fight for the reduction of grain 
freight rates on western railroads (the request recently 
denied by the Interstate Commerce Commission), and who 


has been very bitter in his published attacks against the 
railroads and railroad managements, made a strenuous — 
race for governor of Kansas on a platform pledging the © 


farmers of the state every effort to secure a reduction in 
freight rates, telling them their ills were due to the cost 
of freight rates and the weakness in railroad manage- 
ment. His defeat at the polls by the voters of this agri- 


cultural state is evidence that the farmers are coming to — 


realize that they are more concerned with the maintaining 
of efficient transportation than they are with the qustion 
of lower freight rates. The bountiful wheat and corn 
crops this year no doubt did much to offset the calamity 


howling of those who sought to make political capital at — 


the expense of the railroads. The saving to the farmers 
of,a few cents in lower freight rates would be as nothing 


to the loss that would ensue to them if the railroads were 
unable to furnish cars and other facilities necessary to 


move their immense crops. 


In another column there appears an article on some 
unprofitable operations on the part of a railroad. The | 


instances which are given are not theoretical, but are 


taken from actual cases which have been investigated. — 


In the past the making of rates and divisions of rates has 
frequently been done in a haphazard manner. 


thoroughly analyzed, show that they have burdened their 
road with an operation which must be performed at a loss 
rather than a profit. 


A recent case will serve as an example. A certain | 
railroad was approached with the request that it put on 


additional train service to take care of a large volume of 
business which one of its connections was able to secure. 


The road in question was only_a link, but a very necessary — 


The 


one, in the route over which the traffic would move. 


Traffic 


men sometimes agree to a division of rates which, when 


= 
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railroad had hitherto handled a small volume of similar 
traffic between the points in question, but as the amount 
was practically negligible had never bothered to find out 
whether it was doing so at a profit. When the larger 
amount requiring special train service was offered an in- 
vestigation was made, and it was found that, on the 
existing basis for the division of rates, substantially every 
commodity offered would be carried at a loss. The 
through rate was sufficient to cover the cost plus a rea- 
sonable profit, and the road in question demanded and 
got a proper division of the rate before it would agree 
to handle the traffic at all. 

It is beyond question that many other cases of service 
performed at a loss exist, and it would pay any railroad 
to have a department which is charged with the duty of 
making investigations of such matters and suggesting the 
remedy which should be applied. 


APPRENTICE TRAINING 
The question of apprentice training is worthy of more 
serious consideration than many railroads are giving it. 
The apprentice of today wiil be the mechanic of tomor- 
row. More and better mechanics are needed today. The 
need will be still greater in the years to come. As was 
said by Mr. Basford in his address on apprenticeship be- 
fore the Master Mechanics’ Association nearly twenty 
years ago: “The most vital problem of the railroads is 
the question of men, their selection, preparation, and train- 
ing.” We quote also from Mr. J. F. Deem’s presidential 
address two years later, wherein he said: “Our greatest 
opportunity, our most imperative need, our most sacred 
_ duty is to provide men, men prepared, experienced, earn- 
est, hopeful, and happy, consecrated to their work, and 
ready to give their hand to the future. Our own future 
_and the hope of that larger future which lies beyond, de- 
_ pends on our efforts and our success in providing those 
who are to help us today, and upon whom at no distant 
_day must fall our duties, our opportunities, our honors 
and our iaiivres.”’ 
These truths so fittingly spoken at that time are even 
| more applicable today. Let us quote from a more recent 
address. This time, from Mr. John Purcell, last year’s 
chairman of the mechanical division of the American 
' Railway Association. In his annual address to the asso- 
ciation, he said: ‘Railway managements cannot aflord 
to neglect the human element. Men, the right kind of 
men, are more important than machinery and materials, 
‘and much more difficult to secure. The development of 
man-power is more important than the development of 
_mechanical equipment. Specific plans should be followed 
to guarantee proper sclection, placement, and training 
of men, both for the rank and file and for supervisory 
positions. Money rightly spent in the development and 
_ maintenance of efficient man-power will be found to be a 
“most profitable investment rather than an expense.” 
Such a statement from Mr. Purcell should carry great 
weight with railroad officials who are considering in- 
‘Stalling adequate apprenticeship systems. Let us quote 
further from him. This time from his address on ap- 
prenticeship before the meeting of the American Railway 
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Association a year ago: “Railroads should make and 
promote their own men and not depend on other roads 
to furnish them. The thorough trainihg of apprentices 
should have the backing and support of the chief me- 
chanical officer, for it insures him of having men trained 
and qualified to fill any position of a supervisory nature 
that may become vacant in his department. From sixteen 
years’ experience in this course of training, we have sat- 
ished ourselves that this is the only method to pursue 
to keep our railroad supplied with first-class mechanics. 
It furnished skilled mechanics for our shops. Just prior 
to the war, our largest shop had not employed a mechanic 
from the outside for more than two years. It gave us a 
flexible body of young men whom we could transfer to 
any point where men were needed. It furnished staff 
officers and inspectors and gave us an almost unlimited 
supply to draw on for supervisory officers. Today with 
all the discouraging conditions of the past few years, we 
have over two hundred of our graduate apprentices filling 
Supervisory positions in our shops, from gang foremen 
to master mechanics, and a large number in important 
staff positions.” 
ago. 


This statement was made over a year 
No doubt the results today are even greater. Ttags 
is interesting to note that the apprenticeship system not — 
only provides skilled mechanics for the shops and engine 
houses, but also acts as a recruiting and training system 
for men for supervisory positions. If all the railroads 
in the country would maintain as efficient a training sys- 
tem as is conducted on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Ry., the man problem on our railroads would soon be 
solved. The methods used in the mechanical department 
could without doubt be used in large part to advantage 
in other departments. 

The apprenticeship movement is not dead, it is really 
just beginning to function properly on American rail- 
roads. The old system of apprenticeship has been re- 
vamped to meet modern conditions. There is no limit 
to its possibilities. What are you doing on your road? 
Are you following a definite plan of training which wil! 
guarantee you the men you are going to need, men trained 
and fitted for your particular needs, or are you neglecting 
this important essential of an efficient organization? 
Skilled men are no longer available from Europe. Neither 
can the railroads secure them from other industries. In 
fact the scarcity of skilled mechanics in industries and 
in the building trades is so threatening the stability of our 
industrial life that leaders everywhere are giving con- 
sideration to the solution of the problem. There is no 
better solution than the establishment of modern appren- 
ticeship systems, but such systems to be effective must 
guarantee sufficient training and experience to actually 
develop skilled all-around mechanics and to attract desir- 
able applicants to the courses offered. 

The railroads cannot afford to depend on others to 
furnish the skilled men needed for railway shops. 
Neither can any railroad afford to leave the solution of 
this problem to other railroads. Each has its duty to 
perform, its obligation to meet. Each should have its 
own training department and this backed by the unlimited 
support of the management 
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If you have been neglecting this, why not get busy. at 
once, and send out someone high in authority, someone 
familiar with the larger aims and policies of the road, 
to make an investigation of methods used and results 
accomplished by those roads which have gone into, the 
matter thoroughly ?,. Just as material building operations 
can best be carried on in times of depression when labor 


Washington Correspondence 


(Special to the Railway Review) 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 4—Ilormal application for 
the Van Sweringen consolidation of nine thousand miles 
of five systems of railroads is expected to be submitted to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission shortly now that 
the plan of consolidation has been approved by each of 
the five groups to be combined. While the proposed con- 
solidation of the lines including the Erie, Nickel Plate, 
Chesapeake and Ohio, and Hocking Valley interfere to 
some extent with the tentative plan of consolidations pro- 
vided for by the commission it is believed that all con- 
flicts will be overcome in the suggestions made to the 
commission and the proposed consolidation will be ap- 
‘ proved by the commission without delay. 

A new record for this year in the number cars loaded 
with revenue freight was established during the week 
ending August 23, when the total was 982,248 Cars.aes 
cording to reports filed today by the carriers with the car 
service division of the American Railway :\ssociation. 

This was an increase of 29,360 cars over the week be- 
fore when the previous high mark for the year was re- 
ported. All commodities showed increases over the week 
before except forest products and ore, with coal and mis- 
cellaneous freight showing the largest gains. The total 
for the week of August 23. however, was a decrease of 
87,067 cars under the corresponding week last year but 
102,346 cars over the corresponding week in 1922. 

Coal loading amounted to 159,814 cars, an increase of 
15,265 cars over the preceding week but 43,003 cars under 
the same week last year. Compared with the same period 
in 1922, it was an increase of 49,132 cars. 

Miscellaneous freight loading smounted to 358,031 cars, 
an increase of 8,744 cars over “the week before, but 4,814 
cars under the same week last year. It was, however, 
an increase of 37,283 cars over the same week in 1922. 

Grain and grain products totaled 61,613 cars, an in- 
crease of 1,418 cars over the week before and an increase 
of 6,676 cars over the same week last year. This was 
also an increase of 7,464 cars over the same week in 
1922. In the western districts alone, 43,075 cars were 
loaded with grain and grain products, an increase of 7,070 
cars over the corresponding week last year. 

Livestock loading totaled 34,237 cars, an increase of 
3,804 cars over the preceding week, but a decrease of 
1,628 cars under the same week last year. Compar ed 
with the same week in 1922, it was an increase of 2,515 
cars.. Live stock loading in the western districts for the 
week totaled 25,204 cars, 1,747 cars under the correspond- 
ing week last year. 

Forest products loading totaled 69,138 cars, 143 cars 
under the week before and 8,820 cars under last year. 
Compared with the cor responding week two years ago, it 
was an increase of 9,283 cars. 

Loading of merchandise and less than car lots freight 
totaled 243,873 cars, 1,823 cars above the week before 
but 161 cars under the same week last year. It was, how- 
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Z 
and materials are more plentiful and when the work can. 
be done with less interference with the current output, 
so in the building up of the human element (the man) 
power fully as essential as the material equipment) times 
of depression are always the most propitious for secure | 
ing good material and for getting ready for the Pros- 
perous days ahead. 


ever, an increase of 14,905 cars over two years ago. | 

Ore loading amounted to 48,313 cars, a decrease of 
1,865 cars below the week before and 29,632 cars under 
last year as well as 17,082 cars under two years ago. | 

Coke loading totaled 7,229 cars, an increase of 314, 
cars over the preceding week but 6,285 cars under the 
corresponding week in 1923 and 1,154 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1922. 

Compared by districts, increases over the week befoll | 
in the total loading of all commodities were reported in 
all except the North Western districts. All districts also” 
reported increases over the corresponding week last year 
except the eastern, Allegheny and north western, while 
the north western was the only district to show a decrease 


under two years ago. 


Loading of revenue freight this year compared with the 
two previous years follows: 


1924. 1923. 1922. 

A weeks: of cJantiary. ase ose 3,362,136 3,373,965 2,785,119 
4 weeks of February....... 3,617,432 3,361,599 3,027,886 
beweeks Of Marchi aec mere 4,607,706 4,581,176 4,088,132 
A=weeks Of “Aprile esse oe 3,499,210 3,764,266 2,863,416 
B. Weeks Of Mavs occ. seit 4,474,751 4,876,893 3,841,683 
4 weeks of Jules. .cae cee 3,625,472 4,047,603 ~ 3,414,031 
A WEEkSOL s)itllyaehrenn tees 3,526,500 3,940,735 3,252,107 
Week ended August 2...... 945,732 1,033,466 842,663 
Week ended August 9..... 942,198 973,750 842,690 
Week ended August 16.... 952,888 1,039,938 846,266 
Week ended August 23..... 982,248 1,069,915 879,902 
TStalvci.son te) eee 30,536,272 32,063,306 26,683,895 


Class I railroads on August 15 had 11,623 locomotives 
in need of repair, eighteen per cent of the number on 
line, according to reports filed today by the carriers with 
the car service division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. 

This was an increase of 518 locomotives over the num- 
ber in need of repair on August 1 at which time there 
were: 11,105" orel/2? per-cent: 

Of the total number, 6,393 or 9.9 per cent were in neal 
of classified repairs, an increase compared with August 
1 of 320 ~hile 5,230 or 8.1 per cent were in need of 
running repairs, an increase of 196 compared with 
August 14. 

Class I railroads on August 15 had 6,926 serviceable 
locomotives in storage being held for the ‘anticipated sea- 
sonal increase in freight traffic which always comes in the 
fall of the year. This was a decrease of 226 under the 
number in storage on August 1. 

During the first fifteen days in August, 28,475 locomo- 
tives were repaired and turned out of the shops, an in- 
crease of 460 compared with the number turned out during 
the last half of July. 

Freight cars in need of repairs on August 15 totaled 
203 O41 or 8.9 per cent of the number on line, according 
to reports filed today by the carriers with the car service 
division of the American Railway Association. . 
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This was an increase of 1,077 over the number reported 
on August 1 at which time there were 202,864 or 8.9 
per cent. 

Of the total number, freight cars in need of heavy 
repairs totaled 156,608 or 6.8 per cent, an increase of 


2,883 compared with the number on August 1. Reports 


showed 47,333 or 2.1 per cent in need of light repair, a 


decrease since August | of 1,806. 
Ree ek. 


Opinions and Comment 


A Privately Owned Highway 


Florida has a new, improved, highway about fifty miles long 


which was built by a private individual under sanction from 


the Florida Legislature. 


line railroad for an equal distance. 


It cost $40,000 a mile and those who 
use it will pay tolls to the owner at a rate fixed by the law 
which permitted its construction. 

The cost of the turnpike about equals the cost of a main 
The toll charges fixed 
by law vary with the size and nature of the vehicle and the 
number of passengers. 

For each vehicle drawn by one horse, with one’ passenger, 


1 cent per mile; for each additional passenger, % cent per 


Wi 


| 


| vehicle and the means of propulsion. 


mile; 

For each vehicle drawn by two horses, with two passengers, 
2 cents per mile; for each additional passenger, ™% cent 
per mile; 

For each one-seated passenger automobile and driver, 3 
cents per mile; for each additional passenger, 1 cent per mile; 

For each two or more seated passenger automobile and 
driver, 4 cents per mile; for each additional passenger, 1 cent 
per mile. 

A steam road would be permitted to charge only 3.6 cents 
a mile for a passenger ticket. Those who use the highway 
merely get permission to drive their own vehicles over its 
surface, whereas a railroad provides the right of way, the 
It.is estimated that it 


costs 10 cents a mile to operate an automobile. 


In the matter of trucks, for the weight of the vehicle and 
‘load a charge of 4 cents a mile per ton is made and this 
figures out—estimating that a truck will carry about a ton 
of load to every 4 of a ton capacity—to something in excess 
of 7 cents per mile per ton. 

The average charge per ton per mile for freight on a rail- 
road is 1.116 cents, The cost of using the private road for 
freight carrying is therefore more than six times the cost of 


| moving the same load over a railroad. 


The foregoing tolls were fixed by the Florida Legislature 
after careful study of the matter and are designed to give a 
‘return sufficient to make the highway a paying investment. 
That they are more liberal to the investor in the enterprise 
than are rates fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for rail carriers, bespeaks an enlightened view of such matters. 


Incidentally the whole matter serves to show how very cheap 
—relatively—railroad transportation is when compared with 
| other forms of public carriage. 


What rail rates might be under the conditions governing 
the Florida Highway—with the user of the road furnishing his 
own locomotives, cars and fuel—is a matter of conjecture. 

One is moved to ask a number of qvestions’ in this con- 
nection that might lead to endless and profitless discussion. 


We have said enough to provoke thought of a profitable 
kind—New York Commercial. 


Tool Foremen in Annual Convention 


The American Railway Tool Foremen’s Association 
held its 12th annual convention at Hotel Sherman, Sept. 
3,4 and 5. The attendance was the largest in the history 
of the association, and the interest was well sustained by 
the importance of the subjects considered, and by the 
able committee reports. 


The convention assembled at 10:00 a.m., Wednesday, 
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Sept. 3, and after the invocation and address of welcome 
by Albert H. Vecder, assistant corporation counsel for 
the city of Chicago tne convention listened to an interest- 
ing address on general tool room efficiency by J. A. An- 
derson, superiutendent of shops, Chicago Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Ry. 

The remainder of the program consisted of committee 
reports and discussions of the same. The sessions were 
well attended and the reperts were thoroughly discussed. 
The subjects considered were as follows: — 

Repair and maintenance of pneumatic tools, E. A. 
Heldebrandt, chairman. 

leat treatment of steels, Henry Otto, chairman. 

Maintenance, issuing and checking tools in tool room, 
J. A. Duca, chairman. 

Jigs and devices for locomotive and car shops, H. E. 
Barnes, chairman. 

Tools and application of radial stay bolts, J. N. 
Etheredge, chairman. 

Wednesday evening there was a theatre party for those 
in attendance and their wives. On Thursday afternoon 
the ladies were taken to a matinee, and on Thursday eve- 
ning there occurred the annual banquet followed by an 
informal dance. 


Some of the Difficulties Encountered in 
Freight Car Interchange 


By A Car Man 


The following article is a discussion by a car man of a 
few of the many problems arising in the daily routine of 
inspection, mterchange and handling of freight cars. 
Interchange and equipment inspection are one of the 

most important if not the most important factor in rail- 
road operation on account of the vast number of posst- 
bilities consequent thereof. The above paragraph at first 
glance sounds preposterous, however, let us analyze the 
magnitude of this subject and more especially the inspec- 
tion upon which interchange is so dependent. 

In all classes of equipment we find everything depends 
upon inspection and if this is not properly performed we 
are to encounter difficulties in interchange, repairs, repair 
billing and many other matters which are too numerous to 
mention. This might also result in needless cost, acci- 
dents and loss of life. It applies to locomotives, freight, 
passenger and work cars alike. Yet they cannot be 
treated in the same manner. For each there are standard 
practices set forth consequent of certain rules and regula- 
tions, which are in effect throughout the country. Other 
practices while similar vary to suit the conditions pre- 
vailing. 

The paramount purpose of this article is to dwell upon 
the freight car situation alone, which is more complex 
and difficult to contend with. The locomotive and pas- 
senger cars arrive and depart periodically from the same 
terminal and the inspector, like the family doctor, should 
know the various weaknesses and peculiarities of each. 
The train and enginemen are likewise iT same position 
as the inspector and it is their duty to watch closely and 
report any irregularities which may arise. 

These men perform highly important duties and the 
slightest laxity of either can become expensive and dan- 
gerous. Besides the prescribed inspections there are 
others varying according to the ideas of the master me- 
chanic, so as to meet conditions peculiar to that particular 
railroad. It is very easy to perceive what faulty or im- 
proper inspection would terminate in. Throughout the 
country locomotive terminals have attained a high stand- 
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ard yet there is vast room for improvements. By a com- 
parison and airing of views this situation could be im- 
proved upon. 

In interchange and inspection of freight cars we are 
governed by the A. R. A. rules. If they were strictly 
adhered to. many cars would be bad ordered and held for 
joint inspection and other causes and would soon congest 
the terminals. To do this practically every railroad 
would have to increase their payroll very materially as it 
would mean the maintaining of a full force at each in- 
terchange point. In many instances this is not warranted. 

Upon receipt of a car in interchange the receiving line 
is the judge. This means that the inspector at this point 
accepts or rejects the car in compliance with the various 
rules. His judgment as well as the interpretation of the 
rules places his company responsible in accepting cars 
and handling them until they are safely interchanged to 
the next carrier. In the case of loaded cars it is jointly 
responsible for any claims arising from loss and damage 
to lading. 

When a car is received the inspector must make thor- 
ough and complete inspection of same and make records 
in his inspection book at the time of inspection. If de- 
fects exist he must shop the car and determine between 
owner’s and handling lines defect and comply with rules 
in the disposal of the car. In case a car is shopped he 
must take record of same on form prescribed by the A. R. 
A. while at the car, as the original record. If any repairs 
are made by him without shopping the car, he must make 
an original record on the form prescribed by the A. R. A. 
This is, briefly, the action to be taken by the inspector. 

Now let us take up the interpretation of the A. R. A. 
rules, and some of the conditions to be met with. The 
second paragraph of rule No. 5, relative to repairs of 
cars with improper repairs. Repairs must be made within 
nine months after first receipt of a car on home line in 
order to render bill. This is not practical in many in- 
stances. Suppose a car with wrong repairs existing 
comes on line in through movement under load. To cor- 
rect the wrong repairs would mean serious delay to the 
car and in some cases an excessive cost on account of this 
particular car being under load. This car then is per- 
mitted to run and in all probability will not be on the 
line again within the next nine months. This rule would 
be benefited very materially should it provide for the car 
to be repaired within nine months after first time received 
empty or made empty on the line. 

A car is received on line under load and moved out 
of the switching district, and. unloaded. It is found 
to be in need of repairs. The rules provide the handling 
line shall make repairs. Should this rule be strictly 
lived up to, it would mean that many roads would have 
their repair tracks filled with fore‘gn bad order cars and 
in many cases some of these cars could be moving with 
suitable lading toward home line. We are permitted to 
deliver the cars home under these conditions only when 
the handling line has physical connection with the owner. 

When material is ordered from the owner on account 
of owner’s defects, the rules provide that with reference 
to per diem same shall cease on date of letter advising 
the car is held for material. It shall be restored on date 
of shipment of the material. In many instances this ma- 
terial is in transit for an extended period of time, thus 
delaying the repairs to the car and making the handling 
line responsible for per diem. As an example one in- 
stance is cited where material was ordered and shipped 
and became lost and after one year and four months the 
material was received, the repairs made and the car re- 
stored to service. 

Another question arises in the anolication of couplers 
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non-A. R. A. Cars equipped with common couplers 8% 
in, butt, standard to car, are so stencilled, If it is neces- 
sary to apply a coupler in order to maintain the standard 
to the car, a common coupler is applied. However, the 
coupler applied has 8% in. butt, but with type “D” head 
as furnished by the manufacturers at the present time. 
These are purchased at a cost which is the same as the 
A. R. A. type “D” couplers, resulting in a loss to the 
road making the repairs. Is this just? 

Another interchange problem is the problem of cars 
with the dump doors down. The rules as they are pen- 
alize the receiving line. Rule No. 2 provides for the re- 
jection of a car and yet if the car is received there is 
no provision made for a compensation for winding up 
the dump doors. It is very seldom that it would be prac- 
tical to reject a car with dump doors down and should 
the doors be damaged after received the handling line 
would be responsible. Some provision should be made 
covering the interchange of cars in this condition for the 
protection of the receiving line. 

These are only a few of the many problems arising in 
daily routine of inspection, interchange and handling of 
freight cars,’which are left entirely to the judgment of 
inspectors or carmen. 


Workings of Railway Mail to be Shown 
at State Fair : 


The United States Government and the New York 
Central R. R. have joined hands in arranging an exhibit 
to show the workers of the railway mail service to the 
many visitors expected at the New York State Fair, which 
opens at Syracuse, Monday, September 8. 

The railway mail exhibit will be housed in three cars, 
coupled together on a special track in the exposition 
grounds. First will be a new car, fitted up in the very 
latest style asa railway post office. The distributing racks 
will be labelled just as they are in daily service across 
the Empire state. The car will be manned by a full crew 
of railway mail clerks, in snow-white uniforms, who wiil 
explain to visitors just how the mail is handled in transit. 

The second car of the state fair mail train will be 
fitted up as a motion picture theater in which will be 
shown three films. The first of these, produced by the 
U.S. Government will show how the railway mail service 
is operated ; the second will show the workings of the new 
transcontinental air mail service; the third, by Bray Pro- 
ductions, Inc., is “The Man at the Throttle,” showing 
the flight of the Twentieth Century Limited, which in- 
cludes in its make-up a post office car exactly like the 
one shown at the state fair. 
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The third car will be fitted up as a sub-station of the. 


Syracuse post office. It will not be a make-believe affair, 


but an actual working post office in which every branch 
of sub-station.service will be performed in plain sight of 
the visitors. Another feature of the railway mail exhibit 
will be a‘valuable collection of stamps belonging to the 
government, containing a sample of every stamp ever 
issued by the U. S. postoffice. Yet another interesting 
feature ‘will be a series of photographs showing how 
foreign mails are expedited from incoming steamships 
waiting at quarantine to pier 72, New York City, thus 
saving several hours in the delivery of letters both in the 
metropolis and the rest of the country. 

Of the total of 351,000 employes of the postoffice de- 
partment 21,316 are railway postal clerks. Every year 
the department handles 23,000,000,000 articles through 
its 51,613 postoffices. Of the total 12,000,000,000 pieces 
are letters, weighing 133,350 tons. This gives an average 
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American Railway Express Company. 


business grows. 
take care of the business to be handled. The chairman 
of our board of directors, from studies made, feels that, 
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On an adjoining track, will be an exhibit by the 
Two cars will 
show how the express business of the country is handled. 
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of 112 letters a year for every man, woman and child 
in the country. An interesting development is that there 
are now 44,312 rural mail carriers and only 40,134 city 
_ carriers. 
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One will be a refrigerator express car in which perishable 
articles are rushed across the continent at passenger train 
speed in solid trains of 20 to 30 cars. The other will 
be an ordinary express car loaded with dummy packages 
in charge of an express messenger who, like his neighbors, 
the railway postal clerks, will give extemporaneous lec- 
tures on the express service. 


A Railroad’s Relations With Its Industries 


Building and Maintenance of Switch Tracks An Im- 
: portant Factor in Promoting the Railroad’s Welfare 


: By A. LEcKIE 
Industrial Agent, Kansas City Southern Ry. 


The following paper, extracted from the July isswe of the 
Maintenance of Way Association Bulletin of the Kansas City 
Southern Ry. was read and discussed at one of the regular 
meetings of that organization. 


There is always a reason for everything, and the reason 


- for the industrial department is that some one may be re- 


sponsible for endeavoring to locate additional industries 
on our railway. The importance of industries cannot be 
emphasized too strongly. You will find that the railroads 


that have large numbers of industrial plants on their 
line are always very strong and successful. 


You may 
look our country over from one end to the other, and 
you will find this to be true. 

An industry, after deciding on location, usually wants 
a track of its own, and we then request the chief engi- 
neer for survey and estimate. The field forces making 
the survey should, of course, make a careful study of 


the situation and endeavor to locate the track to the 


best interest of our company, as well as the industry. 


Always ascertain where the plant’s raw material will 


come from, and which way their finished products will 
move. The track can then be figured on in proper man- 
ner, otherwise it may be necessary to make another sur- 


vey, with a resulting delay. 


_ The engineer should confer freely with the industry’s 
‘tepresentative and advise him as to the best manner of 
installing track so as to permit of easy extension as his 
The trackage should be adequate to 


as a rule, industry tracks are not of sufficient capacity 
to permit of the placing of all cars consigned to such 


tracks, and that the industry should either use them more 
intensively or extend them to the capacity needed. 


While in touch with the representatives of the indus- 
try, the engineer should ascertain if the industry de- 
sires to do the grading, furnish switch and cross ties, etc., 


and I also think it would be well to see if they desire to 


furnish the ballast material. Tracks are expensive to 
build, costing three to four times as much as they did ten 
or twelve years ago, and we should do everything we 
can to reduce this cost, and still build them in a safe and 
proper manner. . 
A new industry starting in business usually needs 
every cent they can raise and, as a rule, the track to serve 


__ them is the last thing to which they give consideration. 
Their idea of track costs is rather vague: If the estimate - 


of cost is too high we may drive them away and to a loca- 


tion on some other line, or force them to do without a 


track, and thereby make their cost of plant operation so 
high that the success of their undertaking is jeopardized. 
The hard, lean years are always at the start. 

If the estimate is too low it acts as a boomerang when 
track is built, and we have to call on them for the over- 


‘ 
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expenditure. So the thing to do is to make the estimate 
to the best of our ability, giving proper consideration to 
all items. 

When the result of the survey is received we give the 
industry the estimate and advise the terms under which 
our company will build the track. Often times the in- 
dustry thinks the estimate is too high, but as we always 
tell them we will refund ‘to them the amount unexpended 
and on the other hand will bill them for any over-ex- 
penditure, they usually decide to go ahead. We then 
request the chief engineer to prepare the side track agree- 
ment, which when received is sent to the industry for 
execution. This is then returned to us with check for 
the industry’s part of the expense. 

In the meantime the chief engineer has prepared the 
A. F. E. and the agreement and A. F. E. are then for- 
warded by the chief engineer to the vice-president and 
general manager who after approval, forwards them on 
to the president, who approves the A. F. E. and exe- 
cutes the agreements for our company, and they are then 
returned to the chief engineer and we are ready to build 
the track. 4 ; 

From the foregoing you will see that some little time 
is bound to elapse from the time the application is re- 
ceived until we are ready to start actual construction, so it 
behooves each of us to give the matter prompt handling 
while it is in our respective hands. Every once in a 
while some industry complains of delays, although the 
matter has been given prompt handling with no unneces- 
sary delays. 

Now comes the actual work, where the foreman and 
his men get actively into the game and build the track. 
This is the point where the money is actually spent for 
labor and material. We all want to see good tracks built, 
but on the other hand we should watch each item as 
closely as possible, and endeavor to build the track for 
the money provided. If we over-expend even as little 
as $10 and have to request the industry to stand this, it 
leaves a bad taste in their mouth and they are inclined 
to think we are trying to make a profit on the job. A 
good substantial track should be built, but it is well to 
consider the use to which it will be put, and that no frills 
are necessary. Several years ago almost every A. F. E. 
was over-run and we had some very unpleasant exper- 
iences collecting the over-expenditures. This condition 
was possibly beyond our control, and was no doubt due to 
rapid advance in wages and cost of materials. [am glad 
to say that in the past two or three years the reverse is 
true, and in most every case we have some money to 
return to the industry, and as an example of how this 
makes them feel, I quote a letter recently received from 
an industry for whom we built a track in Kansas City: 


We acknowledge receipt of your letter of October 9, covering 
yur contract No. 8070, and we appreciate very much the way your 
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‘ompany has handled our switch track arrangement. 

We have always felt that your company was one of the best 
iriends we had in Kansas City, and the economical way in which 
rour construction department handled this switching arrangement 
iurther shows that you have been taking care of us and looking 
nut for our interest. 

We will be in position to return this favor to you in a substan- 
tial way. 

I believe this is due to several reasons: First, that 
things are more stable and we can estimate with more 
certainty; second, that the credit is largely due to good 
work on your part in building the track for the money 
provided. 

We now reach another stage of our relations with the 
industry. They are now in shape to receive and ship 
freight. Being located on our line, if our relations with 
them are satisfactory, we will get the first chance at their 
traffic. This is the important reason for having indus- 
tries on our rails. It is the desire of the management 
of our company that our relations with our industries 
be on the most friendly basis. The transportation de- 
partment endeavors to give prompt handling to their cars 
and that we do give good service is evidenced by the 
growth of our business. We all want to see our com- 
pany get all the traffic possible, not only on account of the 
pride we have in our railroad, but also for the selfish 
reason that the success of our railway is bound to have 
a beneficial effect on the jobs we each hold. In other 
words, it is much better to work for a good company 
than a poor one. 


This brings us up to a matter-that is very important, 
inasmuch as it has a direct bearing on our friendly rela- 
tions with our industries and that is, the expense of main- 
taining industry tracks. As a rule the maintenance ex- 
pense for the first year or two after a track is built is 
light, and then it grows until it reaches a maximum aver- 
age in six or eight years. 


We have recently had a large number of complaints 
from industries when they have received our bills for 
maintenance and, as these complaints usually reach our 
office, I have looked into a number of them, and have 
given a great deal of thought to this subject. Have dis- 
cussed it with the vice-president and general manager, 
the assistant to president, and the chief engineer. 


Some of the complaints have been as follows: 
One Inpustry—Claiming we could have furnished the 
switch ties for about one-half the cost charged. 


ANOTHER—Claiming that at another plant of theirs on 
another railway, they did not have to pay for the up- 
keep of the track. 


ANOTHER—That they were not using their track, but 
we were using it for our own business for other indus- 
tries. 

ANOTHER—That we renewed part of a set of switch 
ties and short time later came back and renewed an en- 
tire set, thereby making the labor charge greater. 

ANOTHER—That the track was not properly built in 
the first place, thereby causing heavier maintenance ex- 
pense. 

ANOTHER—That we were using part of their track as 
a public team track, and that we should for this reason 
stand part of the expense. 

Almost all of them claimed that the work cost too 
much. All of these complaints have been handled on 
their merits and settled in the best possible manner. 

It seems important that all concerned should give the 
work of maintaining industry tracks careful considera- 
tion. 

First—That the division engineers, general roadmas- 
ter, roadmasters and foremen be fully informed as to 
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the provisions of the side track agreements with respect 
to the maintenance. 

Second—That in cases where the maintenance expense 
will be heavy the division engineers or general roadmas- 
ter and roadmasters should go over the matter on the 
ground and decide what work is to be done, and ascertain 
if the industry is in position to furnish any suitable ma- 
terial. I think it would be well to talk the matter over 
with them, and give them a chance to know what you 
have in mind. Heavy repairs do not show up over night, 
and careful forethought will stop many complaints be- 
fore they start. 

In other words, work with our industries as a neigh- 
bor, and talk over the matter of expense where the main- 
tenance is to be heavy and endeavor to explain to them 
the reasons why the work is needed. We believe this 
will bring forth results, for we must remember that it 
is their money we are spending. 

Third—When the work is actually done the foreman 
should be very careful to report correctly the material 
and labor that was used. 

Fourth—The accountant, in making the bill, should be 
careful to see that it is rendered strictly in accordance 
with the contract—and the proper reference is made to 
the contract—also that bill is made in enough detail to 
enable industry to readily understand it. The item of 
15 per cent should show in full what it covers. We 
have had several complaints where this item only read 
“15 per cent supervision.”’ As I understand it, it covers 
supervision, accounting, and use of tools. 

Where the B. & B. department have work to perform 
on industry tracks they should give the matter the same 
handling as outlined above. 

Some roads have a practice of giving the industry 
notice when work is needed on their tracks, together 
with an estimate of what work will cost, and request 
them to authorize same. Our management feels that as 
long as our road department is charged with the respon- 
sibility of keeping the tracks in safe operating condi- 
tion, that they should be the judge of when work is 
needed, and not be hampered by having to obtain the in- 
dustry’s consent. 

In order that you may realize how very important the 
matter of maintaining industry tracks really is, I might 
state that there are approximately 650 industry tracks 
on our lines. 

In the past four years there have been 146 new indus- 
tries located on our rails, and when you consider the 
number of them already on the line, you will realize 
how irfportant it is that each of us do our part to main- 
tain friendly relations with them and thereby secure the 
maximum amount of their tonnage. 

The officers of industries are only men like the rest 
of us, and over some small bill, even though correctly 
rendered, we may lose their good will and find it mighty 
hard to regain, and in the meanwhile lose revenue amount- 
ing to many times the size of the bill. So we cannot be 
too careful to see that everything is handled properly in 
connection with these bills. Those of us on the ground 
cannot go too far in working with the officers of the in- 
dustries and being ready at all times to explain the 
necessity of work done on their tracks. 

The three important points in what has been said are: 

Fivst—The importance of getting a good track lay- 
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out for economical and efficient handling of the indus- — 


try’s business. 


Second—To keep the cost of the layout down to a 


minimum, taking into consideration the physical con- 
dition and the use to which the track will be put. 


Third—To give the industry information direct on. 


v? 
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the ground, whenever possible, in advance of the main- 

tenance work being done. 

There is one thing more to which we should all give 
thought, and that is, “Public Good Will.” The public 
generally, I believe is inclined to be fair and square with 
our railroads; however, there are certain radicals who 
would, it seems, be glad to have the railways wrecked 
and hampered with destructive legislation—and most 
thinking men feel this is only a step towards the event- 
ful overthrow. of our government itself. I sometimes 
wonder if we appreciate the sense of security we enjoy in 
this land of ours. We leave home in the morning for 
our work knowing that our loved ones are secure. This 
is not true in some of the unfortunate countries of the 
world. So if we half appreciate our wonderful country 
let’s do our part to help the public to think straight. 


Unprofitable Switching and Reconsign- 
ing Charges 


Since the switching of industries represents approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the total switching expense of many 
railroads, an important item of revenue is involved if 
such switching is performed at charges which are insuffici- 
ent to cover the actual cost of the service. 

In former years industries were usually located on or 
adjacent to established tracks which kept switching opera- 
tions well.concentrated. In recent times there has been a 
disposition to seek isolated locations, frequently some 
miles distant from railway classification yards or main 
lines, where cheaper sites can be secured or where trans- 
portation for the forces engaged is more favorable. This 
necessitates an extension of the switching service which 
naturally entails more time and expense on the part of the 
railroad. In those localities where the switching of the 
industries does not keep a switch engine fully employed 
these costs are even more largely increased. It costs sub- 
stantially as large a sum to operate a switch engine as it 
does a road engine. The latter, however, handles a train 
with a large number of cars while the switch engine 
frequently handles only one to 10 cars in a cut and, when 
necessary to bring this small number of cars from indus- 
tries to a central point, loses considerable time in doing 
this and returning to other work. In other words, this 
_ dead time is a material part of the cost of this class of 

switching service. 


CHARGES SHOULD CovER Cost 


It is not fair for any railroad to perform intra-terminal 
industry or other switching for shippers or for another 
raiload at a chage which is below actual cost. Usually 
the line obtaining the road haul absorbs the switching 
charge. Such loss, however, is not always confined to 
the expense of performing switching. For example, take 
the case of a line which is able to secure outbound bust- 
ness with a long road haul by absorbing or granting liberal 
switching charges, to an amount almost equivalent to a 
division of the road haul rate, to a per diem switching line ; 
frequently in such cases the carrier on whose tracks the 
industry is located performs the major part of the work, 
often involving the use of a considerable part of its 
main track and other expensive operating facilities. he 
switching charge may be below the actual out-of-pocket 
cost of performing the service, in addition to which is 
the use of the facilities mentioned and the loss to the 
originating road of the road haul on business which fre- 
quently is destined to competitive points. 

The matter may be better illustrated as follows: Sev- 
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eral industries are located on a carrier line which will be 
designated as A. A has indirect connection with another 
carrier C through a per diem switchinig line B. C has 
nc representation in the city where the industries in 
question are located, as its nearest line is several miles 
distant. C delivers a cut of 30 empty cars to B, which 
hauls them, say six or seven miles, and delivers to A. A 
moves the cars two or three miles to its classification 
yard where they are classified for different industries. 
They are then moved from three to four miles to the 
industries where they are set for loading. After the 
cars are loaded they are pulled and assembled from the 
different industries by the switch engine and moved to the 
classification yard, a distance of three or four miles, 
where they are classified and again moved the two or 
three miles for delivery to B. B simply moves them 
from the interchange track at the junction with A to the 
interchange track at the junction with C, a distance of 
six or seven miles. C gets the revenue road haul on a 
traffic much of which may be competitive with A. B 
gets a switching revenue that gives it a fair return for 
the two hours switch engine service involving only a 
straightaway haul of six or seven miles for the empties 
and an equal haul for the return of the loads, all of which 
are hauled in one cut each way, usually by a regular trans- 
fer train. A has performed the service at an actual loss 
on a low switching charge which frequently is about one- 
third of the revenue B receives. It has taken A’s switch- 
ing engine 12 hours to handle the same cars fifivfiefi differ- 
ent times to as many industries. The above illustration 
is not a hypothetical case but is an actual and not an 
extraordinary case. 


RECIPROCAL SWITCHING AGREEMENTS 


Often times low reciprocal switching charges whicli 
have been agreed to between railroads, based on conditions 
existing at the time the agreements were made, have come 
to be inequitable due to changed conditions. At the time 


the charges were agreed to one may have been doing as 


much switching as the other. In such cases the expense 
was equalized and resulted in no substantial loss to either 
road but because of the expansion of the industries or 
other changed conditions switching operations are affected 
either temporarily or permanently and the road that does 
the larger amount of switching is the loser. If, on the 
other hand, the charges were based on actual cost plus a 
reasonable margin of profit there would be no loss to 
the road which at any time does more switching than the 
other. And here is one of the important items to be 
taken into consideration when considering reciprocal 
switching arrangements based on low charges; if a 
charge covering the cost plus a reasonable profit is put 
into effect it will take away the opportunity for shippers 
to contend at rate hearings that switching service should 
be performed for them for no more than the railroads 
charge each other for switching performed under similar 
conditions. 


RECONSIGNED CARS 


The reconsignment of car load freight normally in- 
volves additional work and terminal expense for which 
the railroad secures no additional revenue. This is true 
even where the reconsignment order is placed before the 
arrival of the car and even if it is only reconsigned to 
another firm or track for delivery at the same terminal! 
market. The general impression seems to be that when 
the reconsigning order is placed hefore the arrival of the 
car no additional work or expense is required. This is an 
erroneous impression for such practice slows up the entire 
traffic moving with the car or cars to be reconsigned. In 
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building up trains at originating or intermédiate train dis- 
trict terminals the trains are, or should be, classified for 
the destination terminal and the reconsigning of any car 
enroute results in one additional switch for classification 
at the final terminal, thereby causing additional expense. 
Immediately upon receipt of the reconsigning order it is 
placed with the terminal receiving yard to be applied to 
the car upon arrival. It is necessary for the receiving 
yard to check the reconsigning order against cars arriving 
in other trains until the car in question is received. 
Naturally this retards the switching of each train and re- 
sults in a substantial delay to cars and freight and creates 
extra per diem expense while the reconsigning order is 
checked against each incoming train. Information musi 
be furnished the switch foreman in the field relative to 
any changes in the originating carding on reconsigned cars 
before he can begin switching the train. A recent study 
covering the cost of handling this class of trathc, made by 
one of the important trunk lines, shows that there is an 
actual out of pocket cost of $2.26 per reconsigned car. 

It is beyond question that switching and switching 
charges thoroughly analyzed will show many cases where 
the service is being performed at a cost materially higher 
than the revenue received for such service. 


Losses Sustained in Commutation 
Service 


Although suburban passenger service supplies the rail- 
roads with the greatest traftic density in passenger serv- 
ice, it has failed in several cases to produce to the rail- 
roads revenues in excess of the costs of supplying com- 
mutation service. In a statement issued by the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, that railroad says: “The 
passenger-miles in commutation service on the New York, 
New Haven & Hartferd R. R. between the years 1910 
and 1922, increased 80 per cent; the standard one-way 
passenger-miles on the New Haven in the same period 
increased only 6 per cent. Twelve years ago, although 
commutation service did not pay its way, the burden 
on standard fare, was not too great to be borne. At the 
present time we find practically no increase in standard 
fare riding, with a great increase in the number of low 
fare riders and also in the loss on each one of them.” 

The statement then points out that whereas in 1922 
commutation travel supplied 33 per cent. of the New 
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Here All but the Upper End of the Hammer 
Cylinder is submerged. The Agitation of the 
Water is Caused by Exhaustea Compressed 
Air Rising from the Open Chamber at the 
Bottom. of the Hammer, 
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Haven’s total passenger business measured in passenger- 
miles, it supplied only 14 per cent of the passenger busi- 
ness measured in passenger revenues. The New Haven 
railroad explains its loss on commutation traffic as fol- 
lows: 

The revenue per passenger mile from the 12-ride ticket 
at the present rate is 1.82 cents. The cost of operating 
passenger trains in the Boston 15-mile zone, including 
only the wages of the crews, fuel, repairs, and train and 
locomotive supplies, per mile, is 1.13 cents. The cost for 
the operation of the Boston terminal, per passenger mile, 
is .46 cents. The cost for the operation of passenger sta- 
tions, yards, signals, and grade crossings in the suburban 
zone per mile, is .23 cents. : 

These three items total 1.82 cents. Even under the 
present rates there is nothing left to pay for the main- 
tenance of the roadbed, track, buildings, bridges or for 
taxes or interest on the investment; which, for this same 
territory, excluding overhead, amounts to .37 cents. The 
cost of passenger service per passenger mile in the Boston 
suburban zone therefore, is 2.19 cents; but the revenue 
per passenger mile from the 12-ride ticket, at the present 
rate, is 1.82 cents. 

In order to prevent this deficit of 37 cents per each 
passenger holding a 12-trip ticket, the New Haven rail- 
road within the last few months has obtained a 20 per 
cent increase in fares in commutation, intrastate and inter- 
state service in Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut. ; 


New Method Bane Piles Under 
Water* 


By R. F. Munporrr 

A. new method of submarine pile driving has recently 
been developed which is a radical departure from the 
older practice. The hammer employed is so arranged 
that compressed air at low pressure is supplied to a bot- 
tom cylinder by means of an air hose connected at the 
hand-hole cover. Either steam or compressed air may 
be used for motive power ; and the exhaust from the pile 
hammer is carried to the surface through a hose. The 
bottom cylinder, into which the compressed air is intro- 


*From Compressed Air Magazine, July, 1924. 
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Hammer Rigged Up to Follow Pile Down 

Under Water. The Pile has Been Set in. the 

Cup-Shaped Anvil Block of the Hammer, and 
All is Ready to Begin Driving. 
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duced, is not intended to be watertight. It is supposed 
to function on the principle of the diving bell—that is, 
_ the water is kept out of it by the counter pressure of the 
: _ compressed air. 
_ This method was developed in preparing the ground- 
_work for the large power plant being built for the Brook- 
lyn Edison Company in New York City. In laying the 
_toundation for the structure, it was found necessary to 
drive piles under water for from 30 to 40 feet deep in 
11 cofferdams without unwatering the cofferdams. A 
total of 3,000 piles were driven to a penetration of from 
15 to 25 feet and spaced on about 2-foot centers. 

A hammer, weighing approximately 6,000 pounds, was 
mounted on a sliding carriage which, in turn, engaged a 
“rail track attached to a timber spud about 55 feet long. 
_A stop was riveted to the top of the channel carriage to 
prevent the hammer from being pulled out of its guides ; 
_another stop was placed at the upper end of the spud to 
Jimit the upward :movemient of the carriage sand at the 
bottom of the carriage there was provided a toe piece, 

consisting of a pair of steel straps with drill holes large 
enough to receive fairly big spikes. The function of the 
toe piece—through which the spikes are driven, one from 
each side, into the wooden pile—is to hold the lower end 
of the pile in place before driving and to guide it in its 
descent. 

The piles, sawed into suitable lengths and fitted with 
metal points, are “snaked” or drawn into position under 
the hammer. The top of the pile is then fitted beneath 

the bell-bottom anvil block of the hammer ; the foot of the 

pile is swung into the U-shaped opening formed by the 
_sides of the toe piece; and the two spikes are driven 
_ partway into the pile to hold its point in line. Next, the 
spud is accurately spotted by the derrick boom, which is 

brought to a vertical position and held there by guy ropes. 

The hammer, on its sliding carriage, is lowered until the 
pile point strikes bottom. At that stage the hammer is 

completely submerged, although the spud is long enough 
so that its top 1s well above water level. 

The first few blows of the hammer force the pile down 

_ through the toe piece, turning up the spikes and disengag- 
ing their grip. The hammer then follows the pile down 
into the water along the sliding carriage until the top of 
the pile reaches grade. During the progress of the ham- 
-mering, the hose connection carries compressed air to the 
bottom cylinder and serves to equalize the water pressure 
when the hammer is submerged. In other words, as the 
pile goes deeper more air pressure is needed to keep the 
water out of the cylinder. This prevents the water from 
"interfering with the reciprocating movement of the ram. 
As this new type of hammer uses piles cut to size, it 
makes it possible to drive them to exact grade, and thus 
_ obviates the work of sawing off any excess lengths under 
water. 


| 4 National Safety Congress 


— The 13th annual safety congress of the National Safety 
“Counc will be held at Louisville, Ky., September 29 to 
_ October 3, inclusive. The sessions of the steam railroad 
| section wil be held at the Seelbach hotel, September 30 to 
' October 2, inclusive. The officers of the steam railroad 
section are: Chairman, Fred M. Metcalfe, super intendent 
of safety, Northern Pacific Ry.; vice chairman, Charles 
=. Hill, general safety agent, New York Central Lines ; 
: One E. R. Cott, Hocking Valley R. R., Columbus, 
hio 
At the opening session, Tuesday morning, September 
30, two important papers will be presented, as -follows: 
| Better Management Through Co-Operation, the safety 
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Method, by Henry Bruere, director, Chicago Kock Island 
& Pacific Ry., and vice president. Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. ; and Development of safety on the Railroads, 
by Charles Frederick Center, New York Central Lines. 

Wednesday’s session includes a symposium of addresses 
on safety from the viewpoint of the various departments: 
The transportation department, by Edward G. Neuman, 
Union Pacific R. R.; the car department, by W. A. Clark, 
Duluth Missabe & Northern Ry., Duluth, Minn. ; the track 
department; the locomotive engineer, by Daniel J. Buck- 
ley, Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Staten Island, N. Y.; the 
shop man; the conductor ; the trainman, by F. G. Kileen, 
Wabash Ry., St. Louis, Mo. Following this will be a 
safety inspectors’ session, with J. A. McNally, Wabash 
Ry., St. Louis Mo., presiding as chairman. 

The following papers are on the program for the con- 
cluding session of the railroad section, Thursday morn- 
ing, October 2: Presentation of Inspectors’ Problems, by 
J. A. McNally, safety inspector, Wabash Ry.; Organiz- 
ing and Maintaining Interest Among Committeemen, by 
H. S. Corbin, supervisor of safety, Atlantic Coast Line; 
Acquiring a Safety Conscience, by W. L. Allison, Balti- 
more & Ohio R. R., Chillicothe, Ohio; Getting the Co- 
operation of Local Safety Committeemen, Local Officers 
and Labor Representatives in Correcting Unsafe Prac- 
tices, by D. E. Satterfield, safety inspector, Chesapeake 
& Ohio Ry., Richmond Va.; Interesting the Individual 
in Safety Work, by J. A. Clancy, safety representative, 
personnel department, New York New Haven & Hartford 
R. R.; general discussions of problems of inspectors and 
supervisors. 


Old Ties Burnt for Valuable Charcoal 


Ties past their period of usefulness on the Detroit 
Toledo & Ironton R. R. are changing form at the shop 
yards, Jackson, Ohio, and emerging as charcoal fuel for 
tamping and in cupolas at the Rouge shops, and for car- 
bonizing, in pulverized form, according to an item in 
Railroad News. 

A half century ago, or more, charcoal pits dotted South- 
ern Ohio in the vicinity of the charcoal furnaces, sup- 
plying fuel for smelting iron. Charcoal burning was a 
profession engaging many men. Wood was cut, charred 
and hauled by ox team to the furnaces. A son of one 
of these early Ohio charcoal burners, a Wellston resi- 
dent, is directing the revival of this pioneer industry at 
Jackson yards. 

Great stacks of ties, accumulated over a long period of 
time, are piled in conical form and ignited. Six pits, 
each containing about forty cords of ties, produce approx- 
imately ten thousand bushels of charcoal at every burning. 
The stacks are covered with grass, moss or hay to a depth 
of four or five inches and on top of this sod or dense soil 
makes a covering seven tu ten inches thick. An opening 
is left at the top as a flue, and around the base holes pro- 
vide drafts. A torch thrust down the flue ignites the 
piles at the bottom. The wood burns slowly from the 
interior of the cone, requiring eight or ten days to char 
or carbonize completely. 

Varying conditions, determined by the season of year, 
type of soil covering, position of drafts, and species of 
wood, make charcoal burning a difficult process. Atten- 
tion must be given night and day to prevent the ma- 
terial from breaking into flames, and to keep the cov- 
ering secure and drafts adjusted properly. 

Charcoal results from charring wood, and the fire must 
be made to burn slowly, smoldering rather than blazing, 
When the fire dies, the piles are left unopened until com- 
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pletely cool, or they will be likely to burn into flames. Fin- 
ally, it is raked, and sorted and sacked. 

Hardwood charcoal weighs about twenty pounds a 
bushel and soft wood charcoalr weighs about eighteen 
pounds. The yield of charcoal by this method is slightly 
better than twenty per cent, the remainder escaping 
through the flue as gaseous products. 


Safety Campaigns Among Railway 
Employees Progress 


Last year reportable casualties on the Union Pacific 
amounted to 1.36 per 100 employes, compared with 7.72 
per 100 employes in 1915. 

Last year on the Southern Pacific at its repair shops 
at El Paso, Texas, employing about 1,000 men ,there was 
but one single reportable accident in seven months. The 
company shops at Algiers, La., reported only three in- 
juries in a period of six months. 

According to figures compiled by the committee on sta- 
tistics of the safety section of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, 2,550 employees were killed on the railroads in 
1900. In 1923 this figure had been reduced to 1,866 in 
spite of an increase of approximately 46 per cent in the 
number of employees. 

The number of injuries in this same period, however, 
increased from 39,643 to 148,146. Many of these are re- 
garded as being of minor importance. According to Mr, 
Carl Gray, president of the Union Pacific, this only em- 
phasizes the importance of safety work and safety cam- 
paigns. In addressing the safety section of the American 
Railway Association at its fourth annual meeting at Salt 
Lake City recently, he said: 

“The foundation work of a safety organization is of 
paramount importance. The work will not flourish under 
hap-hazard or catch-as-catch-can methods. 

“At the beginning some very definite ideas and aims 
must be shaped into a program and the officers and men 
must be fully advised of the endeavor as well as be im- 
pressed with its importance. 

“Distinction is made between the officers and men for 
the reason that we recognize the fact that these employees, 
commonly referred to as ‘the men’ in a large degree fol- 
low the example set by their officers, and the degree of 
interest which will be displayed in the work by the men 
who are our real safety evangelists will be deter:nined 
by the interest which is evinced by their officers.” 


Brightening of Numbers and Lettering 
On Freight Car Equipment 


Attention has been called to the need for brightening 
the numbers and lettering on freight car equipment, par- 
ticularly those of steel construction, in a bulletin just is- 
sued by the mechanical division of the American Railway 
Association. The transportation division advises that 
under present conditions it is extremely difficult for num- 
ber takers to be certain that they have taken the correct 
numbers, and in consequence there are innumerable er- 
rors in the records which are costly to correct. The re- 
storation of per diem accounting, effective October 1, 
1919, makes it imperative that the stenciled letters and 
numbers on all freight equipment cars be maintained 
and the identity kept bright. 

When the lettering or numbering is found in bad con- 
dition, the identity must be renewed by either repainting 
or by applying new stenciled letters and numbers. 

If there is not sufficient paint on car to properly re- 
tain the new stenciling, and condition of car does not 
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justify entire repainting, one coat should be applied as a 
panel back of the stenciling so that the paint used in ap- 
plying the numbers and letters will hold, otherwise the 


marking applied will soon become illegible and make it | 
necessary to again apply the identity marking within a | 


short period. Before applying paint to steel, it should be 
scraped so as to clean off all blisters and loose paint. 

Detention of equipment for painting should be avoided, 
when possible. 
be done to cars in transportation yards, or when cars are 
on repair tracks for others. 

Charge for restenciling foreign cars to preserve iden- 
tity may be made against car owners, except as other- 
wise provided in the rules of interchange. 


Staten Island Ry. to Electrify 


Electrification of approximately 17 miles of double 
track passenger line of the Staten Island Rapid Transit | 
Company and the Staten Island Railway Company is now 
under way, an order having recently been placed with the 
General Electric Company for eighty 2-motor equip- 
ments. a 

The motor equipments will be reralens on subway 
type of steel coaches seating 71 passengers. Each coach 
is separately driven with two motors of 200 horsepower 
each, operating at 600 volts and equipped with G. E. type 
PC-10 control. Trains from two to ten cars can be oper- 
ated from one controller with a maximum speed of ap- 
proximately fifty miles per hour. Current to the trains 
will be supplied through a top contact third rail. 

The cars, which are to be manufactured by the Stand- 
ard Steel Car Company will be similar to those now oper- 
ating in the subways of the Brooklyn Manhattan Transit 
Corporation. Before going into operation the completed 
cars will be tested on the test tracks of the General Elec- 
tric Company at their Erie works in Pennsylvania. . 

The Staten Island Rapid Transit Railway Company_ 
operates between St. George and South Beach and the 
Staten Island Railway between Clifton Junction and Tot- 
tenville. 
system. 

State records show that the number of motor cars upon 
farms and in towns of less than 1,000 in South Dakota _ 
is exceeded by only four states in the Union—Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Iowa and Nebraska. The num-_ 
ber of motor cars on farms and in the smaller towns of 4 
North Dakota is exceeded by only five other states. South 
Dakota’s cities and towns are unimportant industrially and 
have practically nothing behind them but agriculture. Yet 
in communities of more than 1,000 people, the number 
of motor cars per thousand is the highest of any state 
in the union. The agricultural states of Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, are among ten states of the union 


leading in the number of motor cars per thousand of 


rural population. ‘ 


An analysis of train service accidents, made by the- 
committee of statistics of the American Railway Associa~ 
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A considerable amount of this work can | 


These lines are a part of the Baltimore and Ohio” 


tion, shows that fatalities at grade crossings have gTOwn — 


from 1,794 in 1922 to 2,246 m 1923, an increase of more 
than 25 per cent. Injuries from grade crossing accidents _ 


an increase of almost 18 per cent. A substantial increase 


has also taken place in fatalities and injuries to persons a 


struck or run over by cars or locomotives, the fatalities 


_ from this cause amounting to 2,618 last year and the in 
juries to 2.313. These two classes of accidents composed — 


the bulk of all train accidents which resulted in 6,510 pers 
sons killed and 51,306 injured. Zz 


a 


.in the same period have increased from 5,258 to 6,207, 


‘/ 
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News of the Railways and the Equipment Market 


Events of the Transportation Industry — Opinion and Comment — Railroad 
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Much Progress Made in Elec- 
trification of Swiss 
Railways 


Switzerland’s progress in the electri- 
fication of the federal railways is il- 
lustrated by the completion of the clec- 
trification work on the line from 
Chiasso at the Italian frontier to Basel 
at the German-Frenclh frontiers, accord- 
ing to report to the department of 
commerce by consul J. J. Murphy, Jr., 
Lucerne. The last section of this line, 
from Olten to ‘Basel, was formally 
opened to electric traction on June 1, 
1924, thereby completing a continued 
‘stretch of railway line with electric 
traction, crossing the entire country and 
having a total length of 315 kilometers 
or 197% miles. The completion of this 
‘line brings the total electrified track- 
age to 504 kilometers (315 miles) in- 
cluding the Simplon tunnel line from 
'Brigue to Iselle, 22 kilometers long, 
‘which was opened in 1906. 


The program of electrification of the 
‘federal railways in Switzerland is a 
‘result of the severe economic conditions 
-which existed during the war, when the 
Swiss people were dependent on foreign 
‘countries for coal and were forced to 
purchase it at extremely high prices. 
‘The necessity of procuring this neces- 
‘sary element for steam traction led to 
'the consideration of finding a method 
of securing the economic: independence 
of the country by providing a motive 
‘power which would be self sustaining 
and independent of foreign assistance 
‘during times of emergency. This situ- 
Jation led to the adoption of a plan of 
‘electrification of all the important lines 
in Switzerland by the general direction 
/of the Swiss federal railways. Before 
/the war, the importation of coal for 
| the Swiss federal railways amounted to 
‘an average of 700,000 tons. During the 
‘year 1923 the expenditures for coal 
‘amounted to 28,214,000 Swiss francs (1 
‘Swiss franc equals $0.193 normal ex- 
change) for a total distance of 29,063,449 
kilometers traveled by steam traction, 
| showing an average price of 97 centimes 
per kilometer for the cost of fuel in 
steam traction during the year 1923. A 
comparison of the cost of electric trac- 
/tion during the year 1923 with steam 
traction shows that in that period 7.- 
667.000 Swiss francs were expended for 
jelectric power for a total distance 
| traveled of 5,956,850 kilometers by elec- 
tric traction. This gives“an average 


Among the Railway Supply People 
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cost of electric traction of 1,28 francs 
per kilometer in comparison with 97 
centimes per kilometer for steam trac- 
tion during the last calendar year. 

The electric energy for the operation 
of the Chiasso-Basel line is furnished 
by two power plants at Ritom and Am- 
steg, aided by the Goeschenen plant at 
the northern entrance to the Gotthard 
tunnel. Both plants can deliver through- 
cut the year an average of 32,000 horse- 
power and it is expected with the com- 
pletion of the full installation in the 
Ritom plant that 72,000 horsepower will 
be developed. 

The express trains are drawn by elec- 
tric locomotives weighing 112 tons and 
having a total length of 52 feet. These 
electric locomotives are capable on the 
maximum gradient of the Gotthard line, 
of a speed of 50 kilometers an hour with 
a-300-ton train and are constructed to 
furnish an average speed of 75 kilo- 
meters an hour, rising to 90 kilometers 
an hour in the valleys and on level 
eround. The last steam locomotives 
constructed for express trains in 1908 
furnished a speed of 35 kilometers an 
hour with a train weighing 190 tons 6n 
the maximum gradient. These last 
steam locomotives purchased, cost 146,- 
000 Swiss francs each, while the new 
electric locomotives were purchased at 
an average price of 800,000 Swiss francs 
each. The electric locomotives designed 
for freight service have a maximum 
speed of 65 kilometers per hour and 
weigh 128 tons. These can haul a train 
weighing 430 tons at an average speed 
of 35 kilometers an hour on the maxi- 
mum gradient or a train weighing 300 
tons at 50 kilometers an hour. 


Illinois Railways [Will Endeavor to Re- 
cover Stock Issuance Fees. 


The New York Central and 11 other 
railways operating in the state of IIli- 
nois, will attempt to secure the repay- 
ment of fees amounting to $250,000, at 
a hearing before the Illinois public util- 
ities commission, commencing Septem- 
ber 8. This money was paid under pro- 
test to the former public utilities com- 
mission in fees for the issuance of stock 
for improvements. The objection is 
based upon the fact that the stock in 
question was not ‘all sold in the state 
of Illinois and, consequently, the en- 
forced payment of the Illinois fee on 
all of it was unconstitutional. 


-— Gonstruction Items 
Equipment Purchases 


Nickel Plate Merger Com- 
plete—Stockholders 
Terms Announced 


OME and Ma Jo Van -Sweringen 
formally announced on August 28, that 
ratification of their proposal for the 
unified control and operation of the 
Nickel Plate, Chesapeake and Ohio, 
Pere Marquette, Erie and MHock- 
ing Valley had been approved by the 
boards of all the roads in question. 


The official statement in part fol- 
lows: 

“The new system has the shortest 
route between Buffalo and Chicago 
south of Lake Erie, the second short- 
est between New York and Chicago 
and between New York and Cleveland, 
and comparing favorably with dis- 
tances to other points over other sys- 
tems. 


“The farthest point west is St. 
Louis, situated on the Nickel Plate: 
the most northern point, Bay View, 
Mich., on the Pere Marquette, and the 
farthest point south, Elk Horn City, 
Ky.,.on the Chesapeake and Ohio. 


“The varied character of the terri- 
tory served and thé different local 
conditions and industrial factors in- 
sure diversified sources of income and 
kinds of traffic, including manufac- 
tures, products of forests, agriculture 
and animals.” 


This grouping, which is voluntary on 
the part of all five carriers, represents 
the third largest system in the east. It 
ranks next in size to the New York 
Central and Pennsylvania railroads. 


A brochure has been issued to the 
stockholders of the railway companies 
involved, giving the complete details of 
the proposal of the Van Sweringens 
for the merger. 


“When the entire plan becomes ef- 
fective,” the statement says, “the new 
company will operate directly or 
through subsidiaries approximately 9,- 
145 miles of road, including leased and 
controlled lines. Its main lines will 
extend from the ports of New York 
and Newport News to connections with 
the principal western, northwestern 
and southwestern roads at the gateways 
of Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis; also 
to the gateways of Louisville, Cincin- 
nati and Indianapolis. Its lines will 
reach such important cities as Roches- 
ter, Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, Sandusky, 
Toledo, Columbus and Fort Wayne and 
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will serve industrial Michigan through 
the Toledo and Detroit gateways. 

“Tt will serve the Great Mahoning 
Valley steel district, particularly the 
plants and mills at Sharon and Youngs- 


town; also the rubber industry at 
Akron and vicinity. It will serve the 
extensive bituminous and_ anthracite 


ficlds of northern Pennsylvania and the 
bituminous fields of Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky and afford outlets 
from them to tidewater, to the great 
lakes and to the north and west. It 
will afford to the industrial territory of 
the great lakes continuous transporta- 
tion over originating rails.” 

J. J. Bernet, president of the New 
York Chicago & St. Louis R. R.: W. J. 
Harahan, president of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio and of the Hocking Valley Ry.; 
W. L. Ross, president of the Detroit & 
Toledo Shore Line R. R.; F. D. Under- 
wood, president of Erie R. R.; and E. 
N. Brown, chairman of the board of 
Pere Marquette Ry., and the Van Swer- 
ingens will act as a committee to carry 
out the plan under the deposit agree- 
ment. 


The new company is to be formed 
with total authorized capital stock of 
$344,805,320 to acquire all the roads, 
said to have assets of $1,500,000,000. 


Stock of the new corporation is to 
be divided into $155,032,258 of six per 
cent cumulative preferred shares and 
$189,773,061 of common shares on which 
annual dividends of six per cent will be 
paid. Only $282,468,642 in stock is to 
be issued at the present time. 


Stockholders of Chesapeake & Ohio 
will receive for each 100 shares of first 
preferred, second preferred or 6% per 
cent cumulative preferred held, 115 
shares of preferred stock in the new 
company. For each 100 shares of com- 
mon held, they will receive 55 shares 
of preferred and 55 shares of common 
stock of the new company. 


Stockholders of Hocking Valley will 
receive 50 shares each of preferred and 
common stock of the new company for 


each 100 shares held. 


The basis of exchange for Erie stock- 
holders will be: For 100 shares first 
preferred, 50 shares of new preferred; 
for 100 shares of second preferred, 50 
shares of new preferred; for 100 shares 
of common, 40 shares of new common. 


Pere Marquette stockholders will re- 
ceive for 100 shares of prior preferred 
100 shares of new preferred; for 100 
shares of preferred, 90 shares of new 
preferred; for 100 shares of common, 
85 shares of new common. 


The entire plan must, of course, be 
approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission before any final action can 
be taken. As it stands, it does not con- 
form in any respect to the tentative 
consolidation plan issued by the com- 
mission. The transportation act of 
1920, however, provides for such volun- 
tary consolidations, but the section in 
which this proviso is contained also 
states that such consolidations: “must 
be in harmony with, and in further- 
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ance of, the complete plan of consolida- 
tion.” 

If the decision of the commission is 
favorable, much retains to be done, 
for the transportation act of 1920 pro- 
vides that value of the bonds and stocks 
at par of the railroads to be consolid- 
ated under a voluntary plan such as 
the Van Sweringens propose “shall not 
exceed the value of the consolidated 
properties as determined by the com- 
nission.” This valuation work is still 
far from completed. 


In cases of voluntary  consolida- 
tions, the transportation act of 1920 
provides that after the commission has 
decided that such merges are in the 
interests of the public the commission 
must “notify the governors of each 
state in which any part of the proper- 
ties sought to be consolidated is sit- 
uated,” and public hearings must be 
held to consider any objections from 
any interested. 


Locomotive Derailed After 
Cow—Enginemen Trapped. 


Striking 


As a result of striking a cow, near 
Keota, Okla., a Midland Valley R. R. 
locomotive was derailed, on September 
1, and the engineer and fireman were 
trapped in the steam filled cab of the 
engine. The engineer, R. W. Taylor, 
was burned to death, while the fireman 
was seriously injured. 


President Gorman Stresses 
the Importance of 
Courtesy 


The following appeal in the interest 
of building good-will between the rail- 
road and the public has been sent out 
by President J. E. Gorman, of the 
Rock Island lines, to the employees of 
that railroad: 


“The prosperity of the Rock Island 
railroad and the happiness of its em- 
ployees depend in.a great degree upon 
the good will of the public we serve. 
It, therefore, should be our ambition 
to make our service as efficient and 
as courteous as possible. 


“Patrons of the Rock Island are our 
guests from the moment they enter 
our trains, our depots, our offices. Our 
railroad is judged largely by the im- 
pression we, as employees, make upon 
those with whom we come in contact. 
It makes but little difference whether 
the employee is an official, a clerk, a 
trainman, an agent, a stenographer, a 
dining car waiter or a laborer—that 
employee who for the moment is deal- 
ing with a patron, has the opportunity 
to create a good will that is valuable 
not only to the railroad but to the em- 
ployee as well. He is, for the time 
being, the sole representative of the 
Rock Island through whom. the entire 
railroad is judged. 


“The public recognizes no distinction 


between departments of a railroad. The: 


entire railroad is judged by the acts 
of its employees, wherever found. 
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“It is not enough that the Rock 
Island furnish efficient and dependable 
transportation. It is just as important 
that the transportation be furnished in 
a courteous, pleasant and ‘human’ man- 
ner that will meet the criticisms of 
an exacting public, 


“There is no greater personal gratifi- — 


cation than that which comes from 
the feeling of having been helpful to 
others——-of doing just a little more, per- 
haps, than was expected of us. Friendly 
service ultimately brings its reward. 
Every Rock Island employee is a sales- 
man of Rock Island service. 


“No person in Rock Island service 
can afford not to be pleasant and 
friendly with our patrons and among 
ourselves. Patience, toleration and 
neat personal appearance are qualities 
necessary in every efficient employee 
who comes in contact with our patrons, 


if our railroad is to prosper and our 


employees are to progress. 


“And our pride in ourselves, our 
work and our railroad as an institution 
of service, should prompf us to keep 
informed on those things about which 
the public asks. A well-informed em- 
ployee is usually an efficient employee. 
A group of well-informed and courteous 
employees make an efficient railroad. - 


“And finally, let all of us practice 
team work among ourselves, working 
together as a single unit insofar as it 
is possible. If this is done, our hap- 
piness and success are assured.” 


Summary of Great Lakes Canal Sta- 
tistics for July. 


During the month of July, a total of 
11,139,741 tons of freight were handled 
through the Sault Ste. Marie canal, Ca- 
nadian and American locks, as com- 
pared with 14,389,161 tons, for July, 
1923. The decrease in traffic through 
the Canadian and United States locks 
during July, compared with July, 1923, 
was due to a slump of 2,592,984 tons 
in the iron ore traffic down bound and 
a decrease of 873,682 tons of return 
cargoes of bituminous coal. Manufac- 
tured iron and steel, also oil westbound 
showed decreases of 11,325 tons, or 75 
per cent and 27,501 tons, or 73 per cent 
respectively but these did not affect th 
total tonnage to the same. extent. East 
bound wheat cargoes were heavier by 
2,436,022 bushels and other grains bv 
10,354,295 bushels. Flour, lumber and 
general merchandise were also heavier 
eastbound. Decreases were recorded in 
all items of westbound traffic with th 
largest decrease in bituminous coal, the 
total decrease in the westbound traffic 
being 977,361 tons. 
tons were handled through the Wel- 
land canal, as compared with 628 367 


tons the same month of the previous 


year. 


The increase in wheat traffic was 
85,674 tons, or 2,855,800 bushels: Rye. 
oats, and corn also recorded increases 
but barley fell off 6,502 tons or 270,909 
bushels. There were also decreases in 
flour of 414 tons, in agricultural imple-— 


A total of 744,385 © 


; 
§ 
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ments of 3,967 tons, in sugar of 3,939 
tons and in bituminous coal of 3,732 
tons. Iron and steel cargoes were 
heavier by 12,693 tons and oils by 12,- 


749 tons, the net increase for all traffic 
_ being 116,018 tons or 18 per cent. 


The St. Lawrence canal handled 850,- 
- 588 tons, as against 740,963 tons for the 
~ same month of the previous year. Total 
_ traffic was heavier by 109,625 tons than 
for July, 1923. Wheat was the main 
factor in the increase, being greater by 
118,210 tons or 3,940,300 bushels. Pulp- 
wood cargoes were heavier by 21,112 
tons and increases were recorded also 
in corn, oats, rye, pig iron, iron and 
steel, oils and bituminous coal but an- 
 thracite coal shipments declined 36,795 
tons and barley shipments were less by 
8,341 tons, or 347,540 bushels. 


r 
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Four Year Comparison of 
Railway and Farm 
Earnings 
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Extracts from a report of the sec- 
retary of agriculture just published 
showing agricultural earnings in the last 
four years, and Interstate Commerce 
Commission figures on railroad earn- 
ings in the last four years are repro- 
duced below. 


Attention is called to the fact that 
the department's reports deal witfi the 
fiscal years ending June 30, while the 
railroad years are the calendar years. 
_ Also that the returns of agriculture 
are reported by the department of agri- 
culture on the assumed value of farm 
lands and buildings and equipment, 
while railroad returns are reported by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
—on the basis of the Interstate Commerce 
~Commission’s valuation of the railroads 
at pre-war values. 
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Farm Earnings 
_ The department has estimated for the 
five-year period return on all the capital 


=. : : ; 
invested in agriculture. It puts this 
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erate at: 

met 1920 0. oo. ce. Ye. 6.2 per cent 
EEA GE er 0.6 per cent 
nth ISP ASAI Ae gpa are a a 1.4 per cent 
8 LO a ear a Ji=per cent 
ed 1924. oe Pe ke ek 3.1 per cent 


-- The department figures out the net 
- income of the different years to have 
_ been as follows: 


91919-1920... $4,954,000,000 
» 1920-1921 438,000,000 
~ 1921-1922 865.000.000 
» 1922-1923 1.916.000,000 
71923-1924 1.863,000,000 
After the farmers had paid interest on 
their total farm debt the income left 
_ to them on their unencumbered capital 
_ was estimated to have been: 

_ 1919-1920 


eo ae elm uciae tse «a 6 86 


LU $4.057 000,000 
1920-1921 (deficit ........ 468 000.000 
1921-1922 (deficit) ........ 73,000,000 
22-1923 2. 964,000,000 

| [2507 res 921,000,000 


: & The department’s statement said that 
its studies “bear out the popular im- 
“pression that American agriculture, 
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since the slump of 1920 has not yielded 
a commercial interest return on its 
invested capital or a fair wage for the 
average farm operator and his family.” 


Railroad Earnings 


Railroad earnings are reported by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
dollars, and in terms of rate of return 
on the Interstate Commerce commis- 
sion’s valuations. 


The rate of return on valuation has 
been as follows: 


1920 eee Foe... 6. St ee eee perecent 
LOD nT eee, acne ooapers cent 
OD AMD eeste.. =< 5 ts 6 eeneie 4.14 per cent 
eee. eee tee 5.10 per cent 
LOPASCestmated:) ....; . 25 tase 49 per cent 


In dollars and cents the net operating 
income of the railroads since 1920, the 
commission has reported as follows: 


TOZ (ike. 2. . s So ee $ 17,226,902 
Oe. ,., oath ee aes cheat 600,937,356 
TOF A Meee: ooo ce eens 760,187,305 
(ERM bos) Sees 961,953,130 
Wedotestenated) —. 53.) saan 925,000,000 


After the railroads had paid interest 
on their total debt, which includes their 
funded debt, their short time debt and 
other fixed charges, they had left as @& 
return to railroad stockholders the fol- 
lowing amounts: 


LO2Da( GORGE Wars... os Te een $623,289,075 
TOZIS(Gemeieliewn. .. ws pl yonre 61,437,782 
22 eee... a aba 104,553,093 
TGR ieee a le. «2 iol eee 7900 


In the western grain rate decision 
issued last month the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission said, ‘Despite a 
peak year in 1923 from the standpoint 
of traffic handled it does not appear 
that respondents (railroads) made a fair 
return.” 


Railroad revenues previous to 1920 
are not given above because similar 
figures for agriculture were not given 
in the department of agriculture’s re- 
port. However, it should be remem- 
bered that the years 1917, 1918, 1919 and 
1920 were the most prosperous vears in 
the history of American agriculture. On 
the other hand, in the years 1918 and 
1919, years of mounting costs, the rail- 
roads under federal control received 
only the standard return which was 
based on the average net operating in- 
come of the roads for the years 1914, 
1915 and 1916. While the farm inves- 
tor or farmer, therefore, was receiving 
peak prices for his products. The 
railroad investor was receiving not only 
no increase in actual dollars, but the 
value of his dollars had been cut in half. 


Moscow-Odessa Express Derailed by 
Wreckers in Russia. 


The Moscow-Odessa express of the 
Russian state railways was derailed 200 
miles north of Odessa on August 27, by 
reason of the track being torn up in- 
tentionally by unknown persons. Forty 
passengers were killed and a large num- 
ber injured. The train was proceeding 
at high speed when the gap in the 
track was struck. The engine turned 
over and the boiler exploded, causing 
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a fire which spread to the coaches and 
caused most of the loss of life. 


Decrease Shown In Railway 
Accidents Except at 
Grade Crossings 


A report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission just issued shows that in 
the first five months of this year there 
were fewer train accidents and fewer 
fatalities and injuries than in the same 
period a year ago. The only major 
classification of trainservice accidents 
which showed an increase in fatalities 
and injuries was accidents at highway 
grade crossings. 


The number of accidents -decreased 
from 11,788 to 9,828, a decrease of 12 
per cent. This was in part due to the 
decrease in the number of locomotive 
miles, which showed a decrease of a 
little less than 4 per cent. 


The number of fatalities in all types 
of accidents decreased by 84, but the 
number of deaths at grade crossings 
increased by 41. Similarly the number 
of injuries in all kinds of accidents de- 
creased by 3,172, but the number of in- 
juries at grade crossings increased by 
173. The number of fatalities at grade 
crossings increased from 738 to 789 and 
the injuries from 2,247 to 2,320. 


A decrease of 12 per cent in the num- 
ber of accidents with a decrease of only 
4 per cent in locomotive miles should 
mean a decrease in the number of 
casualties per locomotive mile, or per 
million locomotive miles, which is the 
way the Commission reports these 
figures. However, owing to the greater 
number of accidents at grade crossings 
and the casualties therefrom, this was 
not the case, and the casualties per mil- 
lion locomotive miles increased from 
S45 40 3.47; 

The number of accidents and their 
classification showing the decreases this 
year compared with last: year as re- 
ported by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission have been as follows: 


Number 
of train In- 
Train Accidents accidents Killed jured 
Collisions 
TODA Ree arene ee 2,136 42 744 
LOZ 3a teaaee 2,986 68 904 
Derailments 
LOZARS her serra 6,561 68 758 
O23 ee gee eee 7,232 61 930 
Locomotive-boiler 
accidents 
1924 ee eget Gee 23 19 28 
19235 thes seus, eee 30 19 29 
Other locomotive 
accidents 
1024... ate ee. eae 335 4 
1923 eet nensaese 505 4 
Miscellaneous 
1924 “x. teereee 773 9 50 
T1923. s sceiewe eee 1,035 8 72 
Total Rete ne See 
1924. 63 es te, S2B SSR Se 
19233, ee eee 11,788 156 1,939 


The casualties in train and train-serv- 
ice accidents in the first five months of 
this year compared with those of last 
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year as reported by the commission 
have been as follows: 


Train-Service 


Accidents Killed Injured 
Coupling or uncoupling 
equipment 
1924) Gao oe oe 26 663 
1023 lace aoe EI ere ie 40, 849 
Coupling or uncoupling 
air hose 
O24 Me. eee 10 186 
192356 aa eer ee NS 210 
Operating locomotives 
LD 24s weet es eee ae LO ere? 548 
102302 os Gee eee 14 3,606 
Operating hand brakes 
192A Aah eee 18 813 
1923 Preah ee eee 12 1,040 
Operating switches 
1024 “howansc, Aomee eee 1 492 
1923S Meee apeet, eee 1 478 
Coming in contact with 
fixed structures 
LO PA ATG aS i cee eae ee 24 305 
{923 eee ee ee ae) 386 
Gctting on or off cars 
or engines 
O24 Bete Rhee one, ea 221 3,868 
LO 23 oh Sets ceteetS et. tes, 220 4,516 
Accidents at grade 
crossings 
L024 Deen ee oe ae 789 ,320 
1.923 See ee 738 2,247 
Struck or run over, 
not at crossings 
1924 erie e erates: 934 848 
19235 & Sty Ee ee 1,027 919 
Miscellaneous 
LO 2A a eee ae 326 6.094 
O23 Sree ele ene 332 6,703 
Total = 
LOD 4 ew 22 Ree ene 2.359 18,137 
1923 5 ee a eee ree, 2,425 20,954 


Total—Traim and-train- 
Service Accidents 


Large Locomotive Shipment Reaches 
Argentina from England. 


What is claimed to be the largest 
locomotive shipment on record arrived 
in Buenos Aires from England recently. 
The shipment consisted of 17 locomo- 
tives, completely assembled, weighing 
134 tons each, consigned to the Argen- 
tine Southern Ry. The motor ship 
Beldis, which carried the locomotives, 
is especially designed for transporting 
locomotives. 


Surplus Freight Cars Show Gradual 
Reduction. 


Due to the seasonal increase in the 
demand for transportation facilities, a 
gradual reduction in the number of sur- 
plus freight cars in good repair and 
immediately available for use is being 
reported by the railroads of the United 
States. Surplus freight cars on August 
15, according to reports filed today by 
the carriers with the car service division 
of the American Railway Association, 
totaled 278.476, a decrease of 18,020 
compared with the number reported on 
August 7, at which time there were 


drawn at 
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296,496. Surplus coal cars in good re- 
pair on August 14 totaled 127,801, a 
decrease of 10,524 under the number 
reported on August 7 while surplus box 
cars in good repair totaled 117,111, a 


. decrease of 6,233 within a week. Re- 
’ ports showed 13,372 surplus stock cars, 


a decrease of 1,239 since August 7, 
while there was a decrease during the 
same period of 42 in the number of 
surplus refrigerator cars, which brought 
the total for that class of equipment 
to 10,907. Virtually no car shortage is 
being reported. 


Head-On Collision in India Causes 
Large Loss of Life. 


As a result of a head-on collision be- 
tween two passenger trains near La- 
hore, India, more than 100 persons were 
killed or injured. Sixty-three bodies 
were recovered from the wreckage and 
it was believed that fully 20 more were 


unfound. Fifty-three persons were 
seriously injured and 49 slightly in- 
jured. 


Dawes Reparations Plan Approved by 
German Government. 


By a vote of 314 to 117, the German 
reichstag voted to accept the railway 
bill of the Dawes reparation plan, and 
this bill, together with the banking bill 
and the industrial debentures bill, car- 
ried with it the approval of the 
entire reparations plan. German na- 
tionalists, headed by General Luden- 
dorff, fought the passage of these 
measures bitterly. 


Cuban Railway Merger Finally an Es- 
tablished Fact. 


The Consolidated Railways of Cuba 
have been formed, after more than a 
year’s controversy, into which repre- 
sentatives of both the United States 
and Cuban governments have been 
times. The new company 
has acquired control of the common 
stock of the Cuba Northern R. R., the 
Cuba R.-R. and the Camaguey & 
Nuevitas Ry. The new company has 
a Cuban charter. Horatio S. Rubens, 
who has been elected president, repre- 
sents large interests in Cuba. D. A. 
Galdos and Oscar Alonso are vice- 
presidents. Thomas S. Clear, late 
treasurer of the United States shipping 
board and the United States govern- 
ment steamship lines, is treasurer. W. 
H. Baker is secretary and Pedro F. 
Diego, assistant secretary. The board 
of directors consists of E. J. Berwind, 
P. A. Rockefeller, Horatio Rubens, H. 
C. Sakin and J. M. Tarafa. 


Tanker Traffic Through Panama Canal 
Shows Increase. 


During the month of July, 1924, 120 
tank ships transited the Panama canal 
carrying an aggregate of 704,133 tons 
of cargo. This is an increase of 15 
transits and 64,419 tons of cargo car- 
ried in tankships, as compared with 
the preceding month. The increase is 
largely in shipments from the east coast 
of Mexico and the west coast of South 
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of crude off | 


America. Shipments | 
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through the canal from the east coast 
of Mexico were 38,302 tons, as against — 
a monthly average for the fiscal year 

ending June 30, 1924, of 21,481 tons; 

from the west. coast of South America 

shipments were 81,904 tons, as against 
a monthly average of 30,960 tons for 
the fiscal year. The average monthly 

shipments of crude oil from the west 

coast of the United States through the 

canal during the fiscal year 1924, were 

708,417 tons, and in July, 1924, these 

shipments were 463,444 tons, a decrease 

of 244,977 tons. Tankers made up about 

28 per cent of the total commercial 

transits during July, 1924; about 35 per 

cent of the total tonnage, Panama canal 

measurement; paid about 33 per cent 

of the total tolls; and carried about 

33% per cent of the total cargo im 

transit. 


Sand House Column 
TI Wanna BE A ANGEL 


Employees of the La Salle street sta- 
tion in Chicago have become blase and 
are not easily startled by anything that 
anyone may do, but Adam Adelhart, of 
Erie, Pa. made- them. ‘sit’ 1p.) dag 
startled fashion last week. P. Terence 
McGonigle, special officer at the sta- 
tion was leaning languidly on a post. 
Suddenly he started and rubbed his 
eyes. Adam was solemnly and earnestly 
pasting twenty dollar bills on the steel 
pillars. That’s probably the only thing 
that has never been done in the La 
Salle street station before. Terence 
rushed over and seized Adam, who exm 
plained that he was putting the money 
there for his sister, who was an angel. 

* * x 4 


ANYTHING on Your Hip? 


Morris Tyler ,of Talcott, W. Va:, and 
L. M. Morris of Callaghan, Va., both 
employees of the C. & O., were in @ 
jovial mood the other day. “What 
have you got on your hip?” said Mor- 
ris to Tyler and, with that, he slapped 
him on the pocket. A loud explosion 
followed and Morris is now shy a hand, 
while Tyler has a hole where his hip= 
pocket should be. It appears that he 
was carrying 15 dynamite caps in the 
pocket that Morris struck. < 
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No BLanKket Stirrs THERE 4 


Over in England, riding the rods is 
a serious matter, indeed. Two sailors 
were recently arrested for riding the 
buffers, and the newspaper from which 
the report was taken, solemnly explains 
that they hadn’t paid their fare. The 
sailors were arrested, fined and im- 
prisoned. The case created a tremen- 
dous furor and, as a matter of- fact, 
was recently the subject of a heated 
debate in the house of parliament. _ 

> ok seek F 


In fiction, the farmer is always a 
gullible idiot, who is taken in by every 
confidence man, but in real life it~is 
very difficult for even a trained spell- 
binder like the gentleman from Wis- 
consin to fool the man with the hoe. 

C. 
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J. M. McGuire has been appointed 
district sales manager of the Indus- 
trial Works, in ¢harge of the newly 
established district office at 455 Monad- 
nock building, San Francisco, Cal. 
* * Ok 
The Sykes Co. has been incorporated 
at 1400 Liberty Central Trust building, 
St. Louis, Mo., with capital stock of 
$100,000, to design, manufacture and 
sell automotive railway motor coaches 
and trailers. C. E. Sykes is president 
and C. S. Lynch, secretary. 
* * x 
The Railway Improvement Co., New 
York, N. Y., has taken over the manu- 
facture and sale of the products of 
the Continental Railway Specialty Co., 
including the Hartman center plate, 
mie Perry electric railway car side- 
bearing, the Peerless electric railway 
car side-bearing and the Woodman and 
Paragon side-bearings. _O. E. Quintin 
has entered the sales department of 
‘the Railway Improvement Co., in the 
Chicago offices. Mr. Quintin was for- 
‘merly of the Continental Railway 
Specialty Co., and the Burry Railway 
Supply Co. 
* * x 
The Whiting Corpn. has awarded a 
general contract to T. D. Hobson & 
Son, Harvey, Ill, covering the con- 
‘struction of a one-story power house 
at Harvey, to be 75 x 75, and estimated 
‘to cost $40,000. 
: * Ok Ok 
_ The American Locomotive Co. is 
planning large alterations to its plant 
lat Schenectady, N. Y. 
: * * x 


_The Southwest Sales & Equipment 
}Co., San Fernando building, Los An- 
geles, Cal., has been appointed repre- 
|sentative for the Orton & Steinbrenner 
Co., Chicago, Ill, with territory em- 
sbracing southern California, Arizona 
‘and New Mexico. 
pth of) 


The Air Reduction Sales Co. has com- 
menced the construction of the first 
unit to its plant at Lima, Ohio, the 
total cost of which, it is estimated, will 
be $250,000. 
|@ Kk ok x 

The Cleveland, Ohio, office of the 
Southwark Foundry & Machine Gon 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been placed in 
charge of F. H. Smith, who succeeds 
H. D. Andress and S. Bolling, Jr 
2) Kea KS, ok 


The Electric Welding Supply & Sales 
Co., 45 L street, Boston, Mass., has 
Deen incorporated and has taken over 
the business of the firm of the same 
Jame, of 239 Franklin street, Boston, 
Mass. . 


_ * Ok 
(The R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co., 


Jincinnati, Ohio, has purchased prop- 
tty, amounting to 50,000 square feet, 
mn Long Island City, N. Ye, -and). it 
$ reported, will erect a factory branch 
ind a distributing works on it. 
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- coal mines. 
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A. Morrison, engineer, of the Dil- 
worth Porter & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
has retired, effective September 1, and 
will make his future home in River- 
side, Cal. 


| New Roads and Projects } 


Alaska. — Articles of incorporation 
have been filed at Juneau, Alaska, by 
the Terminal Ry. & Power Co., of 
Hyder, Alaska, which company intends 
tc build .a standard gauge line from 
Hyder, up to the Salmon river valley 
to the Alaska-Canadian border, a dis- 
tance of 12 miles, also a branch line 
leading to the Texas creek mines, a 
distance of two. miles. 


British Columbia.—The Canadian Na- 
tional Rys. plan the construction of two 
branch lines on the island of Van- 
couver, estimated to cost $830,000. 


California——The San Francisco Napa 
& Calistoga Ry., Crocker building, San 
Francisco, Cal., plans the construction 
of a short railway along the water 
front, at Vallejo, Cal. 


Texas.—A committee has been 
formed at Lubbock, Texas, for the pur- 
pose of planning a railway from that 
city to a point in Cochran county. 


West Virginia—The Little Buffalo 
Creek R. R., recently reported in these 
columns as being incorporated in West 
Virginia, plans to build a railway in that 
state from Henlawson to the Merrill 
The incorporators are C. 
W. Jones, F. M. Livezey, S. S. McNeer, 
J. F. Eaton and M. L. Burnett, all of 
Huntington, W Va. 


‘Conventions and Meetings | 


The New York railway club and the 
society of automotive engineers have 
arranged a series of three special meet- 
ings, to be held in New York city on 
September 18 and 19, to consider im- 
provements in design, mair.tenance and 
operation of motor-Criven railway cars. 
The following speakers will address the 
meetings on the subjects as indicated: 
James Paterson, managing director, 
Carter-Paterson, Ltd., London, Eng- 
land: “Developing Operating Methods 
for Vehicles, Bodies and Trailers;’ H. 
W. Howard, transportation engineer, 
General Motors Corpn. ~ outstanding 
engineering features of trailers and 
semi-trailers; J. A. Hoffman, vice-presi- 
dent, Motor Haulage Co.: operating a 
large motor haulage business. W. L. 
Bean, mechanical engineer, New York 
New Haven & Hartford Ry., and J. W. 
Cain, purchasing agent, American Short 
Line R. R. Association, will speak on 
motor rail-cars. A number of technical 
experts will also be present and address 
the meeting on the technical features 
of motorbus car design, construction 
and operation. 

* kk * 
A convention and exhibit of railway 
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material is to be held in Berlin, Ger- 
many, September 21 to September 27, 
under the auspices of the Verein Deuts- 
cher Ingenieure. It is expected that 
there will be on exhibition more than 
100 modern types of locomotives, in- 
cluding many electric locomotives and 
other types of rolling stock. 
* Ok Ok 

The annual meeting of the American 
Construction Council for 1924, will be 
held on October 2 and 3 in New York 
city. Aside from the regular business 
sessions of the council and the meet- 
ings of the board of governors and its 
executive committee, the following sub- 
jects are among those on the program 
for the general sessions: Better build- 
ings, engineering construction, appren- 
ticeship, the building congress move- 
ment. 


* Ok Ok 
The Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America will hold their next annual 


meeting at Atlanta, Ga., on October 
15, 16 and 17, according to an announce- 
ment just issued by the secretary. 
* ok Ox 

The southeastern claims conference, 
composed of freight claim agents con- 
nected with railways in the southeast- 
ern territory, will hold its next meeting 
in Memphis, Tenn., on October 28 and 


Patents on Railway Devices 


Issued by the United States Patent Of- 
fice, August 26, 1924 

Grain Door, 1,506,713—Lee H. Miller, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

Car-Door Device, 1,506,705—William E. 
Wine, Toledo, Ohio. 

Car-Door-Locking Device. 1,506,692 — 
Lambert J. Tillman, Toledo, Ohio. 

Method of Constructing Railway Cars, 
1,506,615—William F. Cremean, To- 
Iedo, Ohio. 

Railway, Hand Car, 1,506,488—Walter F. 
Kasper, Fairmont, Minn., assignor to 


Fairmont Gas Engine & Railway 
Motor Car Company, Fairmont. 
Minn. 


Slack-Adjuster Arrangement, 1,506,469 
—Loren L. Whitney, Hammond, Ind., 
assignor to American Steel Foundies, 
Chicago, III. 

Frog for Railways, 1,506,412—Robert G 
Crawford, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor to 
The American Frog & Switch Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio. 

Railway-Crossing Signal, 1,506,326 — 
Edgar T. Parker, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Grain-Car Door, — 1,506,310 — Martin 
Klaus, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Variable-Load Brake, 1,505,950—Clyde 
C. Farmer, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor 
to The Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company, Wilmerding, Pa. 

Sheet-Metal Car Door, 1,505,966—Wal 
ter P. Murphy, New York, N. Y. 

Exhaust-Control Reservoir and Brake 
Valve, 1,505,974—Archibald G. Shav- 
er, Chicago, IIll., assignor to The 
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Regan Safety Devices Company, Inc., 
New York, N. R. 

Metal Reenforcement for the Wooden 
End Wall of a Railway Box Car, 1,- 
505,975—Winton E. Sisson, Chicago, 


Ill., assignor to Walter P. Murphy, 
New Rork, N. Y. 
Railway-Track Structure, 1,505,979 — 


Henry C. Stiff, Johnstown, Pa. 


Load Brake Device, 1,505,981—Thomas 
H. Thomas, Edgewood, Pa., assignor 
to The Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany, Wilmerding, Pa. 

*"Fluid-Pressure Brake, 1,506,008 — 
George S. Lane, San Francisco, Cal., 
assignor to The Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company, Wilmerding, Pa. 

Dining-Car Refrigerator Installation, 
1,506,103—William Wishart and A- 
bert H. Morrell, Clinton, Iowa, as- 
signors, by mesne assignments, to 
Climax Engineering Company, Clin- 
ton, lowa. 


Street or Station Indicating Apparatus, 
1,506,109 — John W.  Carnochan, 
Rochester, N. Y., assignor to Alfred 
M. Ecclestone, St. Catharines, On- 
taria, Canada. 


Transferring Device for Railway Motor 
Cars, 1,506,213—Martin M. Anthony, 
Harrisonville, Mo. 


Railway Literature | 


An exceptionally comprehensive re- 
view of the use of electric fans for 
blowing, exhausting, ventilating, cool- 
ing and drying is contained in a 16 
page booklet just issued by the Buffalo 
Forge Co., of ‘Buffalo, N. Y. The sub- 
ject matter is confined solely to direct 
connected units, including descriptions 
of small disk or propellor fans, mu!ti- 
blade type fans used for heating and 
ventilating, stoker units, pressure 
blowers, mill exhausters and electric 
forge blowers. The booklet is amply 
illustrated with views of installation in 
various types of industrial plants and 
should be of value to the executive and 
factory management interested in the 
advantages of motor driven blowers and 
exhaust fans. 


x ok OX 

“Railway 
1924 edition; 623 pages; six by nine 
inches in size; bound in cloth; edited 
by E. R. Woodson; published by Rail- 
way Accounting Officers Association, 
1116 Woodward building, Washington, 
D.C. Price $3.00. “Railway Account- 
ing Procedure” will appeal to all who 
are interested in railway accounting. 
It deals with present-day railroad ac- 
counting problems, methods, and forms, 
having sections devoted to freight ac- 
counting, overcharge claim rules, pas- 
senger accounting, disbursement  ac- 
counting, terminal accounting, and sta- 
tistics. It contains the standard ac- 
counting forms which are now in use 
by the various railroads. The book 
is the result of many years of study 


and effort by the leading railroad ae- - 


authorities 
Accounting 


counting 


oun of the country. 
“Railway 


Procedure” is 


Accounting Procedure,” - 
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written in such manner as to give a 
clear and concise presentation of the 
procedure incident to railroad account- 
ing and is, therefore, as helpful to the 
man who is ambitious to learn rail- 
road accounting as it is to the men 


‘who are constantly using it to solve 


their railway accounting problems. The 
book is used for instruction purposes, 
as well as for reference. It handles 
intricate railroad accounting problems 
tersely and lucidly. It gives positive 
and direct answers to questions in in- 
numerable situations. 

x o* x 


A new publication entitled electrical | 


equipment for railroad shops is being 
distributed by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Con East “Bitte 
burg, Pa. This new publication, known 
as C-1661, is intended to assist engi- 
neers in solving the electrical problems 
frequently encountered in increasing 
shop facilities or changing or adding 
to existing equipment. It contains per- 
tinent information and general prin- 
ciples, serving as a guide in the selec- 
tion of electrical equipment for engine 
and car shops, engine terminals, freight 
terminals and passenger stations. The 
results of the application of individual 
motor drive and the extensive use made 
of magnetic control, both automatic and 
semi-automatic, in railway shops are 
described in detail and by illustrations. 
A description of the arc welding process 
and its uses in track reclamation, gen- 
eral track repair work, together with 
valuable machine tool data, are in- 
cluded within its pages. 


Buffalo Rochester & Pittsburgh.— 
This company has been authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to issue and sell $3,000,000 consolidated 
mortgage 414 per cent bonds, at not 
less than 85 per cent of par. 


Chicago Great Western.—Following 
is a statemient of operating statistics 
of this company for the month of July, 
1924: 


Operating “Raticgwaeee. a: .. vieees 83.5 
Maintenance Expenses, per cent 
of Operating Revenue ...... 37.3 
Freight Service: 
Gross tons per train, (excluding 
locomotives and tenders) ..... 1,626.1 
Loaded car miles, per cent of 
total >.ac, ees 5 wleaaee 62.3 
Net tons per loaded car ........ 2\e4. 
Car-miles “per= careday.i.. 2... 39.2 
Lbs. of coal per 1000 gross ton- 
miles, (including locomotives 
and: fenders) messes. ss oy ee 130.3 
Passenger Service: 
Cars’ perc train eee see 6.0 
Lbs. of .coal per car@mile ...... Ts 
Caddo & Choctaw.—This cdémpany 


has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for permission to abandon 
its line of railway from Rosboro, Ark., 
on the Missouri Pacific R. R. to a 
point approximately one mile distant. 


| Railway News | 
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The railway states that the abandon- 


ment is sought only so far as inter- 
is con- 


state and foreign commerce 
cerned. 


Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio, of South 
Carolina.—The tentative valuation of 


this company, as of June 30, 1917, has — 


been set at $1,634,073, by the Interstate — 


Commerce Commission. 


Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul.—The 
traffic department of this railway, in- 
ciuding the general freight office, the 


general passenger office, etc., have been ~ 
moved from their former headquarters © 


in the Railway Exchange building, Chi- — 


cago, Ill., effective September 1, to the 
seventh floor of the rew Chicago union 
station, 516 west Jackson boulevard. 


Chicago Rock Island & Pacific.—Ma- 
chinists, clerks and carmen—in the 
order named—lead in the list of more 


than one thousand entrants in the Rock — 


Island lines anniversary tournament to 
be held at Calumet park, Chicago, Ill, 


on Saturday, October 11, 1924, incident — 


to the celebration of that railroad’s 
seventy-second anniversary. Twenty 
events constitute the program for the 
tournament. Elimination contests are 
now being played off all over the rail- 
road, under the direction of T. J. 
O’Shaughnessy, supervisor of personnel, 
to determine who will be eligible to 
compete in the finals in Chicago on Oc- 
tcber 11. Among the cities represented 
in the “team” events are the following: 
Baseball—Chicago, Peoria, Rock Island, 


Silvis, Cedar Rapids, Valley Junction, © 


Towa, St. Louis, Kansas City, Horton, 
Kan., Shawnee, Okla., and Little Rock, 
Ark. 
and Valley Junction, Iowa, and Shaw- 
nee, Okla. Tug of war—Kansas City, 
Kan., Horton, Kan., Valley Junction, 
Iowa, Silvis, Ill, and Shawnee, Okla. 
Musical contests—(bands and orches- 
tras)—Shawnee, Okla., Horton, Kan, 
Silvis, Ill, and Chicago. Among the 
individual athletic events, entrants in- 
clude 400 machinists, 250 clerks, 175 car- 
men, 15 telegraphers, 20) locomotive 
firemen, 12 station agents, six switch- 
men, two conductors, six section 
laborers, two attorneys, three brake- 
men, and the remainder scattered 
among the other various classes of em- 
ployes. These individual events con- 
sist of track and field contests, horse- 
shoe pitching, tennis, swimming, bowl- 
ing. - Twenty-seven employees have 
entered to determine the checker cham- 
pionship for the Rock Island lines. 
There are 35 expert tennis players en- 
tered for this event. Sixty-two have 
entered for the bowling contests; 50 
for the swimming events; 90 employees 
have entered for the system champion- 
ship in horseshoe pitching, representing 
nearly all departments. There are 52 
running broad jumpers, 33 running high 
jumpers and 27 one-mile runners. Forty 


employees will contest in the 220-yard 


dash and 63 in the 100-yard dash The 
remainder of the entrants are listed 
among the various other events. Taken 
by divisions, the Chicago terminal divi- 
sion has the largest number of entrants, 


Soccer football—Cedar Rapids 


aN Pe ee oe ee a gn Oe a ee a a Le a ee eS Te 


Dy tr ya ee Ng ee ge ee eet ee eg ee ee ee 
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_with the Illinois division as close sec- 
ond. The other states follow in the 
order named: Iowa, Oklahoma, Mis- 

- souri (including Kansas City terminal), 

Kansas, Arkansas, Texas, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Colorado, Minnesota. A 
system-wide committee will be or- 
ganized throughout the Rock Island 
to have charge of plans for the next 
annual tournament to be held on Oc- 
tober 11, 1925, at some point on the 
railroad to be determined later. 


- 


Great Northern.—The movement of 
fruit by special train over the Great 
Northern Ry. from Wenatchee, Wash., 
to the east in the season of 1923-24, ag- 
gregated 375 trains, in which there was 
an aggregate of 15,337 carloads. A rec- 
ord of the time of arrival of these trains 
at the eastern terminus shows an aver- 
age of eight hours 13 minutes better 
than schedule. The schedule averages 
11.11 miles an hour, while the actual 
performance averages 11.77 miles an 
hour. Trains averaged forty cars per 
_ train. Of the total 8,128 cars were iced 
and 2,301 were ventilated cars and 613 
had heaters, and of the remainder, 
_ 4,294, which were classified as under 
“carriers’ protective service against 
fl cold,” some were heater cars and others 
were moved under ventilation. The ic- 
ing stations are at Spokane, Whitefish, 
Havre, Wolf Point, New Rockford, 
Breckenridge and Willmar. The con- 
tents of these 375 trains consisted al- 
most entirely of apples, the average 
number of cars of other fruit being not 
Sover one car to a train. The total 
movement from the Wenatchee district 
- last season amounted to: Apples, 18,164 
_ cars; pears, 628 cars; peaches, 196 cars; 
- cherries, 131 cars; apricots, 102 cars; 
prunes and plums, 30 cars; mixed car- 
loads, 320. These items aggregate 19,- 
571 cars, or a total of about 4,000 cars 
in addition to the fruit carried on the 
_ special trains. 


- Oakdale & Gulf—The Oakdale & 
Gulf Ry. has applied to the Interstate 
~ Commerce Commission for authority to 
-abandon operations of a leased line 
_ which it now operates between Godwin 
and Caney, La., a distance of approxi- 
mately two miles. The line in question 
is leased from two lumber companies 
‘and the railway claims that lack of 
traffic forces its abandonment. 


Pennsylvania.—Eighty-eight employ- 
ees of the Pennsylvania Railroad Sys- 
tem were retired from active duty Sep- 
tember 1 under the company’s pension 
plan and placed upon the “Roll of 
Honor.” Not for many years have as 
many veteran employees reached pen- 

sion age on the same date, and the loss 
of these men to a life of leisure means 
a loss of men whose combined service 
to the road equals more than 2000 
years. 


__ Rio Grande Eastern.—This company 
_ has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to purchase 
and operate a 12-mile line, from Hagan 
| to Hagan Junction, N. M. 


Ti: 
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St. Louis-San Francisco.—This com- 
pany has declared three per cent semi+ 
annual interest on its adjustment mort- 
gage bonds and six per cent annual 
interest on its income mortgage bonds, 
payable October 1. 


Virginian.—See “Virginian & West- 
ern.” 


Virginian & Western.—This company 
has requested authority from the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to is- 
sue and sell $1,352,000 of first mortgage 
five per cent 50-year gold bonds, to be 
guaranteed by the Virginian Ry., the 
proceeds to be used to reimburse the 
railway’s treasury for money expended 
in construction work. The bonds are 
to be sold at 95 per cent of par. 


(Foreign Reiiways 


Czechoslovakia.—In line with the 
policy of other European countries for 
encouraging exports, Czechoslovak 
State railways have recently granted 
reductions on freight rates for fuel 
wood of specified length, unworked 
granite, and brown coal from certain 
districts. The privately owned railways 
have also reduced by 50 per cent the 
freight rates on potatoes intended to be 
used as food, and by 25 per cent the 
rates on potatoes for industrial pur- 
poses. On refined sugar destined for 
export, via the Vitava-Labe (Moldau- 
Elve) route to the frontier stations, an 
exceptional freight rate has been in 
force since the end of April. 


| ‘Equipment and Structures 


Locomotives. 
The Missouri Pacific R. R. 


is re- 


ported to be inquiring for 50 locomo- 
tives. 
The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. is re- 


r 
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ported to be inquiring for 25 locome- 
tives. 

The Detroit Terminal Co. ig inquit- 
ing for two switch engines. 


Passenger Cars. 


The Illinois Central R. R. has issued 
an inquiry covering 278 passenger cars, 
as follows: 30 coaches, eight compart- 
ment-coaches, six chair, nine baggage, 
ten baggage-mail, 85 suburban trailers, 
and 130 suburban motor cars. 

The Missouri Pacific R. R. is in- 
quiring for two diners and two parlor 
eats 


Freight Cars. 


The National Rys. of Mexico have 
placed an order with the General 
American Tank Car Co. for 200 stand- 
ard gauge tank cars and 50 narrow 
gauge tank cars. 

The Missouri Pacific R. R. is 
quiring for 50 caboose cars. 

The Reading Co. is inquiring for 1000 
box cars and 1000 gondola cars. 

The Graver Corpn., East Chicago, 
Ind., is inquiring for two flat cars. 

dives=Bhetrocarril’ Arica Ja-.Paz of 
Chile, is inquiring for parts for the as- 
sembly of 50 box cars. 

The Manila R. R. has ordered 30 30- 
ton flat cars from’ the Koppel Car & 
Equipment Co., Koppel, Pa. 

The South African Rys. have awarded 
the 50 gondolas, on which some in- 
quiries were sent to carbuilders in this 
country, to English builders. 

The Katamga Ry. has placed an 
order for 25 general service cars with 
the Lester Forge Co., England. 

The Chilean state railway has placed 
an order with Behrens & Co., Valdivia, 
Chile, for 2000 freight cars. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. has ordered 
10,000 all-steel box cars, as follows: 
2,500 to the American Car & Foundry 
Co.; 2,500 to the Bethlehem Shipbuild- 
ing Co.; 2,500 to the Pressed Steel Car 


in- 


A 22-Car Freight Train, Consisting of a Consolidation of Electrical Apparatus and Equip- 
ment from Eastern Plants of the General Electric Co., destined to Southern California 


Edison Co., 


Power, Cal, 
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Co.; and 2,500 to the Standard Steel 
CatiGa?. 

The United States Rubber Co. has 
placed an order with the American Car 
& Foundry Co. for ten tank cars. 


H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., is 
inquiring for ten flat cars. 


Buildings and Terminals. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
pians the construction of shop buildings 
at Phoenix, Ariz., to cost between $75,- 


006 and $100,000. 


The Canadian National Rys. will erect 
a stores building at their Point St. 
Charles shops, Montreal, P. Q., esti- 
mated to cost $80,000. 


The Canadian Pacific Ry. has let the 
following contracts covering its station 
at Schreiber, Ont.: general: Macan & 
MacDonald, Winnipeg; structural steel, 
Dominion Bridge Co.; cut stone, West- 
ern Stone Co.; millwork, Acme Sash & 
Door Co., St. Boniface, Man.; plumbing 
and heating, Bearish, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man. 


The Illinois Central R. R. has com- 
menced grading for its double-track 
work south of Corinth, Miss., the entire 
project to cost $50,000. 


The roundhouse of the Canadian Na- 
tional Rys. at Belleville, Ont., is being 
remodeled so that the stalls will be 
110 ft., instead of 100 ft. 


The Canadian National Rys. have 
awarded a contract to A. W. Cassady, 
Saskatoon, Sask., covering the con- 
struction of an addition to the baggage 
room at that point. 


The Illinois Central R. R. has award- 
ed a general contract to G. A. Jensen, 
1335 North Clark street, Chicago, III, 
covering the construction of a freight 
house at Paxton, IIl., to be 30 by 100, 
and to .cost $30,000. T. J. Thompson, 
135 east 11th place, Chicago, is chief 
engineer, 

The Canadian National Rys. will build 
a freight shed and an office building, 
123 by 41 ft., with concrete foundation, 
brick walls and mill construction roof, 
at North Battleford, Sask. 


The Cincinnati Georgetown & Ports- 
mouth R. R. has placed a contract for 
the construction of a car repair shop 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, to be of brick and 
reinforced concrete. 


The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. has awarded a contract to the T. 
S. Leake Construction Co., 608 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago, IIl., covering 
the construction of a frame enginehouse 


aa repair shop at 47th street, Chicago, 
IL. 


The Sioux City Terminal Ry. has 
awarded a general contract to B. E. 
Short, 418 Court street, Sioux City, 
Iowa, covering an enginehouse and a 
machine shop, 100 by 150 ft., brick, fire- 
proof construction. 

The Louisville & Nashville R. R. and 
the Atlantic Coast Line Ry. plan ex- 
penditures of $1,500,000 on the’ shops 


of the Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. 
at Erwin, Tenn. 


The Cincinnati Indianapolis & West- 
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ern R. R. has purchased the car and lo- 
comotive repair shops at Hammond & 
Jeffers, Brazil, Ind., and will operate 
the plant as a unit of the railway shops. 


The New York Central R. R. has 
awarded a contract to the Austin Co., 
Chicago, Ill, covering the construction 
of a one-story car repair shop at Gib- 
son yards, Hammond, Ind., to be 90 by 
130 ft., estimated to cost $45,000. 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R. has 
awarded a contract to the Andalusia 
Mfg. Co., Andalusia, Ala., covering the 
construction of a brick and tile freight 
and passenger station at that point, esti- 
mated to cost $40,000. 


The Atlanta Terminal Ry. plans ex- 
tensive repairs to the Atlanta terminal 
station, including additional train sheds 
and glassed-in stairways. 


The St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. has 
let a contract to T. H. Johnson & Co., 
Sedalia, Mo., covering the construction 
of a depot at Lebanon, Mo., of concrete 
and tile construction. 


The Canadian National Rys. have 
placed a contract with the Hamilton 
Construction Co., Moose Jaw, Sask., 
covering the construction of a six-stall 
addition to the roundhouse at Nutana, 
Sask. 


The Gulf Coast Lines plan the con- 
struction of a passenger station at 
Brownsville, Texas. C. S. Kirkpatrick, 
905 Texas street, Houston, Texas, is 
engineer. 


The Chicago & Northwestern Ry. 
plans the erection of a new passenger 
station at Waukegan, IIl., to be of brick 
and limestone, two stories, and esti- 


mated to cost $50,000. 


The commissioner of public utilities 
of New Orleans, La., plans the replace- 
ment of the station of the Louisiana 
Southern R. R., in that city. 


The shops and warehouse of the Na- 
tional Rys. of Mexico, at Aguascalien- 
tes, which constituted one of the most 
important railway shops in Mexico, 
were destroyed by fire on August 27, 
with a loss of 1,000,000 pesos. 


The Chicago & Northwestern Ry. 
plans the construction of a third track 
from Proviso, Ill., to a point two miles 
west of West Chicago, a distance of ap- 
proximately 20 miles. The improve- 
ment is estimated to cost $1,000,000. 


Bridges. 


The board of railway commissioners 
has authorized the following bridge 
work on the Canadian National Rys.: 
rebuilding a bridge over the Yamaska 
river at Granby, Que., and rebuilding 
of a structure to carry the track be- 
tween the Montreal & Southern Coun- 
ties Ry. and the Central Vermont Ry. 
over the Yamaska river at Granby; re- 
building the bridge over the Rouge 
rivr, near Rosebank, Ont., m.p. 316.26, 


‘consisting of the replacement of an 


existing 140-ft. double track truss span 
by a new and heavier span; renewal 
of a highway bridge over the railway’s 
tracks at Spadina avenue, Toronto, 
Ont.; raising tracks at Brantford, Ont., 
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to eliminate the Colborne street bridge 
across the Thames river, near London, 
Ont., by replacing the present 165-ft. 
double track truss span with a new 
and heavier span; reconstructing of a 
highway bridge across the railway’s 
tracks at m.p. 127.42, on the Strathroy 
subdivision of the London division, the 
new structure to consist of concrete- 
abutements and two concrete pedestals, 
supporting steel columns, carrying a 
three deck plate girder span super- 
structure; renewal of a bridge across 
the Indian river, m.p. 101.2, Beachburg 
subdivision of the Capreol division, new 
bridge to consist of two concrete piers 
and two abutments carrying three deck 
plate girder spans; reconstructing a 
trestle at m.p. 100.7, Caramat subdivi- 
sion, Hornepayne division, by filling in 
and the construction of a 210 ft. rein- 
forced concrete pile trestle. 


The common council of Madison, 
Wis., has instructed the Chicago Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Ry. to elevate its 
tracks on Washington avenue, in that 
city, in order to eliminate grade cross- 
ings. It is estimated that the project 
will cost $25,000. 


The city and the Belt Line Ry., of 
Portsmouth, Va., are planning the con- 
struction of an overhead bridge to elimi- 
nate the grade crossing at High street. 


The town of Fairfield, Conn., and the 
New York New Haven & Hartford Ry. 
plan the widening of the Grasmere 
bridge six feet, estimated to cost $25,- 
000.. E. Gagel, New Haven, Conn., is 
chief engineer. 


The New York New Haven & Hart- 
ford Ry. has awarded the following 
contracts covering the construction of a 
$25,000 bridge at Alder street, Bristol, 
Conn.; concrete: Lathrop & Shea, New 
Haven, Conn., steel, Berlin Construc- 
tion Co., Berlin, Conn. 


The Southern Ry. has placed an order 
with Hooks & White, Charlotte, N. C., 
covering the construction of an under- 
pass at Salisbury, N. Y., to cost $15,000. 


The city of Buffalo and the railways 
involved plan the reconstruction of a 
viaduct over the Erie R. R. at Elk 
street and at Van Rensselaer street and 
the Elk-Abbott street viaduct over the 
New York Chicago & St. Louis Ry. 
tracks. 

The public service commission of the 
state of New York has approved the 
plan of the New York Central R. R. 
for the retaining wall to be constructed 
in connection with the reconstruction 
of the Nine Mile bridge over the rail- 
way at Glenville, N. Y. 


The public service commission of the 
state of New York has approved the 
plan of the Erie R. R. covering the re- 
construction of an underpass at Cuba, 
RRS 


The public service commission of the 
state of New York has issued an order 
covering the elimination of the Union 
road grade crossing of the Pennsylvania 
R. R. at Ebenezer, N. Y. 


The public service commission of the 
state of New York has ordered the 
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elimination of a grade crossing at Kirk- 
wood, N. Y., on the Erie R. R. 


The Merced Irrigation district, Mer- 
ced, Cal., in connection with their rail- 
way project, plan the building of five 
large steel bridges in Mariposa county. 
H. P. Sargent is secretary of the irri- 
gation district. 


The city of Barberton, Ohio, and the 
Frie R. R. plans the construction of a 
viaduct across the Erie R. R. tracks, 
estimated to cost $50,000, of which the 
railway will pay 65 per cent, the city 
17% per cent and Summit county 17% 
per cent. 

_ The Illinois Central R. R. plans the 
elimination of grade crossings in the 
northern portion of the city of Jack- 


-son, Tenn. 


The state highway commission and 
the Sacramento Northern R. R. are 
planning a subway under the railway’s 
tarcks at Woodland, Cal., estimated to 
cost $26,000. 


Machinery and Tools. 


The Canadian National Rys. are in 
the market for a 90-ft. turntable for 
their roundhouse at Belleville, Ont. 


The Canadian National Rys. have 
placed orders for one abrasive machine, 
one heavy duty drill, one car wheel 
boring machine and one bolt cutter, 
with F. F. Barber Machinery Co., John 
Bertram & Sons Co., Canada Machine 


—Corpn., and Williams & Wilson. 


The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. has placed an order for a 400-ton 
hydraulic wheel press. 

The Lehigh Valley R. R. is inquir- 
ing for 90-inch locomotive axle turn- 
ing lathe, a triple gear head engine 
lathe, a sixfoot radial drill and four 24- 
inch crank shapers. 

The El Paso & Southwestern R. R. 
has purchased a six-foot radial drill. 

The Fruit Growers Express Co. has 
purchased a 50-inch open side planer. 

The Lehigh Yalley R. R. has pur- 
chased a 10-ton electric gantry crane, 
from the Whiting Corpn., Harvey, III. 

The New York Central R. R. has pur- 
chased a large milling machine. * 

The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
has placed approximately $150,000 in 
orders against its large list during the 
past week. 

The Mather Stock Car Co., Chicago, 
Ill., is inquiring for the following list: 

One swing cutoff saw with motor 
base, large enough to cut 5 by 9-in. tim- 
bers, to carry saw up to 36-in. 


One 5-spindle wood-boring machine, 


_ belt-driven, to bore holes from 7/16 up 


to 15/16 in. 


One gaining machine to make gains 
from Y% to 2% in. deep and 2 in. to 14% 
in. long. 


One 36-in. belt-driven band saw. ° 


One small punch for punching out flat 
steel diaphragms up to % in. thick. 


One shaper for making dies, with 
stroke from 28 to 30 in. 


The Kansas City Southern Ry. is in- 
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quiring for one three-inch forge ma- 
chine, a turret lathe and two 24-inch 
floor grinders. 


The foreign commerce bureau, Phila- 
delphia commercial museum, has _ re- 
ceived an inquiry from Gomes, Cas- 
seres, Uribe y Cia., Apartado de Correo 
No. 61, Barranquilla, Colombia, who are 
anxious to get in touch with American 
manufacturers of steam and electric 
railway supplies. 

The following shops, etc., planned or 
being constructed, will require ma- 
chinery and tools of various types. De- 
tails will be found under “Buildings 
and Terminals.” 

Atichison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
shops, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Chicago Rock Island & Pacific Ry., 
enginehouse, Chicago, III. 

Sioux City Terminal, roundhouse and 
repair shop, Sioux City, Iowa. 

New York Central R. R., car repair 
shop, Hammond, Ind. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R. has 
placed an order with the American 
Bridge Co. covering 850 tons of struc- 
tural steel for a bridge over the Cum- 
berland river and with the Mt. Vernon 
Bridge Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio, covering 
1,470 tons of structural steel for the 
Chef Menteur bridge in Louisiana. 

The Central R. R. of New Jersey has 
placed an order with the Shoemaker 
Bridge Co., covering 250 tons of struc- 
tural steel, for a bridge at Morgan, 
INE Je 

The Southern Ry. has placed an order 
with the Concrete Steel Co. for 175 
tons of reinforcing bars, for an office 
building at Birmingham, Ala. 

The Texas & Pacific Ry. has ordered 
20,000 tons of rails, half of which was 
placed with the United States Steel 
Corpn., and the other half with inde- 
pendent operators. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. is in- 
quiring for 100 tons of structural steel 
for bridge work. 

The New York Central R. R. inquiry 
for rails, as reported last week, now 
calls for 150,000 to 175,000 tons of 80-Ib. 
to 127-lb. rails, of Dudley section. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. has 
placed orders with the Inland Steel Co. 
and the Illinois Steel Co. covering 5,000 
tons of rails each. 


The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. is inquiring for 500 tons of struc- 
tural steel for grade elimination work 
at Western avenue, Chicago, III. 

The Hocking Valley R. R. is taking 
bids on 300 tons of structural steel for 
bridge work. 

The Great Northern Ry. has placed 
an order with the American Bridge Co., 
covering 4,020 tons‘ of steel for an im- 
provement to its ore dock at Allouez, 
Wis. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. is in the mar- 
ket for a large tonnage of plates for 
repairs to cars and locomotives. 

The Erie R. R. has placed ar order 
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with the Shoemaker Bridge Co. for 
400 tons of steel for a bridge. 


The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. has placed an order with the Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Co. for 100 tons of 
steel, consisting of two 61%4 feet deck 
plate girder spans. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. is inquiring 
for 200 tons of structural steel for a 
bridge at Greensburg, Pa. 


The Illinois Central R. R. is reported 
to be planning the purchase of 65,000 
tons of rails. 


Personals 
bE Ee FS EES 


Executive. 


Paul Sippel, who has been elected 
vice-president of the Louisiana Ry. & 
Navigation Co., with headquarters at 
Shreveport, La., was born in Germany 
in 1890, and educated in the public 
school, high school and commercial 
college. He came to the United States 
in 1913, and entered the service of the 
Louisiana Ry. & Navigation Co. in Aug- 
ust, 1914, as warehouse clerk, working 
in various positions in the local agency 
and the auditor’s office until April, 
1915, when he was transferred to look 
after some oil interests. He re-entered 
the service of the L. R. & N. in 1917, 
and was appointed assistant to the 
president and treasurer in 1919, which 
position he held at the time of his 
recent promotion. 


Operating. 


J. H. Caviezel, who has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Ala- 
bama Tennessee & Northern R. R., with 
headquarters at Mobile, Ala., was born 
at St. Joseph, Mo., on August 19, 1884, 
and graduated from Christian Brothers 
college in that city. He entered rail- 
way.service in August 1899, as office 
boy in the auditing department of the 
St. Joseph & Grand Island R. R. From 
August, 1903, to May, 1904, he was in 
the auditing department of the Chi- 
cago Burlington & Quincy R. R., at 
St. Joseph, Mo., and Chicago, IIll., and 
from December, 1904, to December, 
1906, in the accounting department of 
the Toledo St. Louis & Western R. R., 
with headquarters at Toledo, Ohio. 
From December, 1906, to November, 
1907, Mr. Caviezel was general book- 
keeper in the auditor’s office of the 
M. J. & K. C. R. R. (now Gulf Mobile 
& Northern R. R.), and from’ November, 
1907, to July, 1908, he was in the presi- 
dent’s office of the Alabama Tentessee 
& Northern R. R., at Mobile, Ala. In 
July, 1908, he became chief clerk to 
the auditor of the Missouri & North 
Arkansas R. R,. with headquarters at 
Eureka Springs, Ark., and in Septem- 
ber, 1908, he was appointed general 
auditor of the Jonesboro Lake City & 
Eastern R. R., with headquarters at 
Jonesboro, Ark. In February, 1912, 
Mr. Caviezel was appointed auditor of 
the Alabama Tennessee & Northern R. 
R.; in August, 1913, superintendent; 
August, 1915, general superintendent; 
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November, 1920, assistant general man- 
ager, which position he held until his 
recent promotion. 

C. A. Hodgman, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis R. R., with head- 
quarters at Fort Dodge, Iowa, was 
born at Aurora, Ill., on September 12, 
1889,.and entered railway service as a 
clerk in the office of the superintendent 
of transportation of the Chicago & 
Northwestern Ry., at Chicago, Ill., in 


April, 1808. In 1909, he entered the 
service of the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R. R. in the transportation depart- 
ment, at Minneapolis, Minn., hold- 


ing various clerical positions until 1910, 
when he was promoted to the position 
of traveling car agent. On July 1, 1913, 
Mr. Hodgman was promoted to chief 
clerk to the superintendent of car serv- 
ice and, on March 23, 1914, to chief 
clerk to the general superintendent. In 


C, A, Hodgman 


1915, Mr. Hodgman was promoted to 
superintendent of car service, in 1917, 
superintendent of transportation and, 
on August 15, 1920, he was made assist- 
ant superintendent of the eastern 
division, with headquarters at Oska- 
loosa, Iowa, which position he held at 
the time of his recent promotion. 


L. J. Petrot has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of the Toledo 
division of the New York Central R. 
R., succeeding C. M. Williams, pro- 
moted. 


James Clark has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the Calgary 
division, Alberta district, western re- 
gion, of the Canadian National Rys., 
with headquarters at Big Valley, Alta., 
succeeding T. Rourke, deceased. 


Charles J. McConaughy, assistant 
trainmaster of the New’ York division 
of the Pennsylvania R. R., with head- 
quarters at Jersey City, N. J., retired 
on September 1, under the pension regu- 
lation, as did Samed F. Johnson, train- 
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master of the Logansport division, with 
headquarters at Logansport, Ind. 


Traffic. 


Ray DeGroote has been appointed 
traffic representative of the Lucken- 
bach Steamship Co., with headquarters 


at St.Louis, Moz effective September 1. 


J. A, Hickman has been appointed 
industrial agent of the New York Cen- 
tral lines, with headquarters at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Engineering. 


W. J. Harris, division engineer of the 
Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. R,, 
La Crosse division, with headauareees 
at La Crosse, Wis., has been appointed 
also, engineer, maintenance of way of 
that division. 


Obituary. 


Alvin E. Deal, former bridge engineer 
of the Delaware Lackawanna & West- 
ern R. R., with headquarters in Ho- 
boken, N.. J., whose death was an- 
nounced in these columns recently, 
was born in Green Island, N. Y., on 
December 24, 1860, and educated in the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute at 
Troy, N. Y. He entered railway serv- 
ice in September, 1885, as assistant en- 
gineer of the Delaware Lackawanna & 
Western R. R., with headquarters at 
Scranton, Pa. In October, 1889, Mr. 
Deal was appointed assistant bridge 
engineer, with headquarters at Hobo- 
ken, N. J., and he was promoted to 
bridge engineer, with the same head- 
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A. E. Deal 


quarters, in February, 1903, which posi- 
tion he held at the time of his death. 

E. J. Chamberlin, formerly president 
oi the Grand Trunk Ry., Grand Trunk 
Pacific Ry., and the Central Vermont 
Ry., died at Pasadena, Cal., on August 
27. Mr. Chamberlin was born in Lan- 
caster, N. H., on August 25, 1852, and 
was educated at the Montpelier Metho- 
dist Seminary. He entered railway 
service in 1871, as timekeeper in the 


1875, he was clerk in the a 


to 1876, he was corresponding’ secretary r 
for the general superintendent, and from 
1877, to 1884, private secretary to the 
general manager. In April, 1884, Mr, 
Chamberlin was appointed superinten- 
Ogdensburg & Lake 
Champlain R. R., and the Central Ver- 
mont line steamers, and, on September 
3, 1886, he was appointed general man- 
ager of the Canada Atlantic Ry. From 
October 1, 1905, to 1908, he engaged 
in railway contracting in Canada, Sout 
America and Mexico, returning to rail 
way service in 1909, as vice-presiden 
and general manager of the 
Trunk Pacific Ry., with headquarters at 
Winnipeg, Man. In May, 1912, he wa 
appointed president of the Grand 
Trunk and Grand Trunk Pacific Rys. 
and on January 23, 1913, also presi-— 
dent of the Central Vermont Ry. Mr 
Chamberlin retired as president of these 
lines on September 1, 1917. 


Thomas Walklate, general tie agen 
of the Canadian Pacific Ry., died in 
Montreal on August 27. Mr. Walklate 
was born in England and has been 
in the service of the Canadian Pacific 
Ry. since March, 1885, when he was 
employed as lumber buyer in the pur- 
chasing department. 


C. D. Boyd, formerly general freight 
agent of the Louisville & -Nashville R. 
R., died in Louisville, Ky., on August 
29. At the time of his death, Mr. Boyd 
was traffic manager of the Southern 
Appalachian, Hazard and Harlan Coal 
Operators Associations, a member of 
the board of governors of the Southern 
Traffic League, a member of the Na- 
tional Coal Association and chairman 
of the Ohio Valley Shippers Advisory 
Board. Mr. Boyd was born in Balti- 
more, Md., on. July 6, 1867, and was 
educated at Baltimore city college. He 
entered railway service on August 1, 
1883, as clerk for the Norfolk & West- 
ern Ry., at Norfolk, Va., later serving 
the Southern Ry. as soliciting freight 
agent and New England agent. Prior 
to going to the Louisville & Nashville 
R. R. as assistant general freight agent, 
Mr. Boyd was chief clerk in the freight 
traffic department of the Nashville 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. 


Editorial Index.—The index to the 
contents of Vol. 74 of Railway Review, 
which includes issues of the six month 
from January to June, 1924, is ready 
for distribution and will be furnished 
to subscribers on request. Communi- 
cations should be addressed to Railwa 
Review, 537 South Dearpory streed 
Chicago. 


Education—Write the Railway. 
cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Free 
Special Bulletin. It tells how to in- 
crease your knowledge of practical 
railroad work and fit yourself for pro 
motion. 
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Kensington-Delavan Grade Crossing Elimination 


Erie and Lackawanna Railroads Jointly Eliminate Two 
Important Street Crossings at Grade, at Buffalo, N. Y. 


Buffalo, N. Y., probably has the most systematic plan for 
the elimination of its grade crossings of any city in this 
country. About 40 years ago the legislature constituted a 
body to be known as the Grade Crossing Commission of 
the City of Buffalo, with jurisdiction over all crossings south 
of William street and west of Bailey avenue. Later this jur- 
isdiction was extended to include all crossings within the 
city limits. When the Terminal Station Commission of Buf- 
falo was created jurisdiction over such crossings as are in 
the territory affected by the station plans was transferred to 
this body. In the early years of its existence the Grade 
Crossing Commission secured the climination of many im- 
portant crossings which were, for the most part, near the 
center of the city. With the widening of its jurisdiction it 
was found desirable to make a comprehensive plan covering 
all crossings remaining at grade. This plan was completed 
in 1912 and, although slightly modified from time to time to 
meet changing conditions, has been consistently and continu- 
ously carried out since that time. The commission, and par- 
ticularly its chief engineer, Edward B. Guthrie, has carried 
on its work in a spirit of fairness to the railroads and with 

excellent judgment. 


As in almost every community there has been an effort to 
inject politics into the relations between the public body and 
the railroads. To the credit of the commission it has never 
been swayed by such considerations, but has consistently as- 
sumed a judicial attitude in all matters between itself, the 
public and the railroads. 

The work described below is in an outlying section but, 
because of the peculiar street arrangement in this part of the 
city, nearly all streets crossing the Erie and Lackawanna 
railroads are important and busy. Many of them lead out 
into suburban territory and, therefore, carry a heavy vehi- 
cular traffic. The number of train movements on both lines 
is large, the trains are nearly all freight trains, and the delays 
to street traffic created as much desire for grade separation 
as did the risk of accident. 

One of the interesting features is the method of financing. 
The Erie protested it was anxious to proceed with the work, 
but was unable to finance its share of the cost. The city 
thereupon proceeded to finance the project for the Erie, 
under an arrangement whereby the cost will be paid off in 
20 annual installments. 

The main line of the Delaware Lackawanna & West 


Kensington Avenue Viaduct Looking North, 
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ern R. R. passes through the village of Sloan, N. Y., just 
outside the easterly city limits of Buftalo. From here it 
continues into the city to the passenger terminal located 
at the foot of Main street, and beyond to North Pier at 
the mouth of the Butfalo river, at which point are the 
facilities for transhipment of coal to lake carriers. At 
Sloan, or East Buffalo as it is better known, the company 
maintains a large switching yard, engine terminal and 
shops. 

East Butfalo is the junction point for the Black Rock 
line which runs to Black Rock, formerly an independent 
village on the Niagara river, but for many years a part 
of the city. At Black Rock business is interchanged with 
the Canadian National, Pere Marquette, Michigan Central 
and Wabash railways. There is also a considerable inter- 
change with the Niagara Falls branch of the New York 
Central. The interchange with the New York Central is 
destined to or from Niagara Falls, Tonawanda or the 
industries on the Wonaloncet branch of that road. All 
the other interchange is for Canadian points, or Detroit 
and points west. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. also uses the rails of the Black 
Rock line to move its freight to the Black Rock inter- 
change. The Wabash Ry. which uses the Lackawanna’s 
passenger terminal at Buffalo routes its passenger trains 
over the branch. As the Black Rock interchange of both 
the Pennsylvania and Lackawanna is heavy, there are a 
large number of train movements over the line. 

All of the important east and west streets in the city, 
north of Main street, are crossed by the branch which 
was constructed at the time the Lackawanna entered the 
city. At the time of construction overhead bridges were 
built and grades separated at Broadway, Main street and 
Military Road. All other streets then opened, were 
crossed at grade. Those opened subsequently, except Elm- 
wood avenue and Lovejoy street, have been put across 
at grade. 


THE GRADE CROSSING COMMISSION 


About 40 years ago the legislature passed a law consti- 
tuting the Buffalo Grade Crossing Commission with juris- 


Profile, Delaware Lackawanna & Western R. R., Covering 


diction over grade crossings within the city limits. 
Since that time jurisdiction over such crossings as are in 
territory affected by the plans of the Buffalo Terminal 
Station Commission has been transferred to the latter 
body. The Grade Crossing Commission a number of 
years ago worked out a comprehensive program of cross- 


ing elimination which has been followed as consistently as_ 


conditions have permitted. 


In 1912 the Lackawanna and the commission entered 
into a contract covering all the crossings on the Black 
Rock line, save those at Black Rock proper, where three 
other railroads are jointly interested. The contract in 
question covered eight crossings, and it was stipulated that 
no eliminations would be required for a period of five 
years except at Delaware avenue, the principal artery be- 
tween Buffalo, Kenmore and the Tonawandas. Dela- 
ware avenue was eliminated in 1913, the street being 
carried under both the Lackawanna and Black Rock line 
of the Erie which are parallel and adjacent at this street. 


PREVIOUS ELIMINATION 


In 1915, under a verbal agreement with the commis- 
sion, four crossings, Walden, Doat Genesee streets and 
Bailey avenue were eliminated in lieu of certain other 
crossings on the main line which were then under dis- 


cussion. When this work was completed no grade cross- 


ings remained between Fast Buffalo and Delaware avenue 
except at Delavan and Kensington avenues. 


DELAVAN AVENUE 


Delavan avenue is the only east and west street which 
runs entirely through the city. Bailey avenue, which it 
intersects only a few hundred feet east of the Lacka- 
wanna, is a north and south street and the longest in the 


city. It is the only direct route between certain sections 


of the north and south sides. The result is a heavy traffic 
over the crossing. In addition a large school is located 
at the intersection of the two streets and a great number 
of children were compelled to cross and recross the tracks 
daily. 

At Delavan avenue the Niagara Falls branch of the 
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Kensington-Delavan Grade Crossing Elimination. 


Erie R. R. comes in from the south and parallels the 
Lackawanna tracks to a point north of Main street where 
/it crosses underneath. The two lines are so close that it 
‘was necessary the elimination be undertaken jointly. 
About the time of the Walden-Bailey track elevation on 
(the Lackawanna the Erie had brought its elevation to 
| Ferry street, a very busy street and the first one south 
of Delavan on its line. 


KENSINGTON AVENUE 


Kensington avenue is the next street opened across the 
tracks of the two railroads north of Delavan. This street 
has a double track street car line and taps a section of 
the city which is rapidly developing as a residential and 
‘subordinate business district. This street has a heavy 
vehicular traffic and, outside of the school children, more 
pedestrians cross the tracks than at Delavan. The foot 
passengers, however, are largely bunched in the morn- 
ing and evening hours because several manufacturing 
plants are in the vicinity. 

_ Even before the contract, above referred to, was made 
there had been a great deal of agitation for the elimina- 
tion of the crossings at Delavan and Kensington avenues. 
Because of the physical conditions it was desirable that 
they be undertaken as one job. Both the commission and 
the two railroads believed it more desirable to take care of 
‘the crossings south of Delavan first, because of their rela- 
tive importance. Furthermore the elimination of one in- 
volved the necessity of completing several at the same 
\time. An added reason on the part of the railroads was 
‘that the work would be progressively done, and the tracks 
fully elevated to the point where further work must be 
done jointly. 

Various PLANS PROPOSED 

| There was no difference of opinion between the com- 
“mission and the representatives of the railroads.as to 
the plans for the Delavan avenue work. At Kensington 
“avenue, however, there existed a decided difference. From 
Delavan avenue the grade of the tracks rose sharply 
toward the north to a summit about 1,500 ft. beyond 


Kensington avenue. The people living in the vicinity 
desired a full depression of the tracks, so the street would 
remain at the existing grade, or the construction of a 
subway. The commission recognized the impracticability 
of both propositions, but desired the roads to depress 
more than they were willing to do for two reasons. As 
previously mentioned Main street, the next open street 
north of Kensington, is crossed overhead. If a full de- 
pression was required it would be necessary to introduce 
heavier grades than were desirable. Furthermore rock 
lays almost at the surface and the cost of the work would 
have been excessive. On the other hand some depression 
was desirable in order to reduce the existing grade and 
eliminate as much of the summit as practicable. 
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Details of Cast Iron Blast Plate Kensington-Delayan Elimination. 
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In case a subway was decided on there could be no of a viaduct, though the cost to the roads would have 
grade reduction, and the only benefit obtained by the been somewhat less due to the system of dividing the ex-— 
roads for their heavy expenditure would he the relief pense. 
from the grade crossing. The total cost of the subway THE OVERHEAD STRUCTURE 
scheme would have been approximately equal to the cost The general scheme and the question of grades having 
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| been decided on and agreed to, there rose a difference as 
{to the design of the overhead structure. It was the wish 
of the commission to keep the elevation of the roadway 
over the tracks to a minimum, and to do this it designed 
| a very shallow floor system. The structure proposed was 
| a through truss giving a clear width of roadway of 42 ft. 
‘with seven foot sidewalks on either side. This made a 
-very uneconoinical design, and as the roads were com- 
| pelled to participate in the initial cost to the extent of 65 
| per cent, and probably would be compelled to bear the 
/maintenance cost, they objected and a deadlock resulted. 
| This situation obtained for some time when it was sug- 
‘gested that a reinforced concrete bridge of the flat slab 
_ type be substituted for the steel structure. This the com- 
| mission readily agreed to, and in a short time all details 
were worked out to the satisfaction of the interested 
‘Parties. 


Mertiop OF FINANCING 


When these matters had been settled another difficulty 
‘arose. The Erie was not in position to finance its share 
of the cost of the project and, therefore, could not go 
‘ahead with the work. After considerable negotiation the 
commission agreed on behalf of the city to finance that 
‘part of the cost allocated to the Erie. This was done 
\ by a bond issue by the city which the Erie is to pay off 
‘in 20 equal annual installments, keeping up the interest 
| payments as well. 


ALLOCATION OF Costs 


_The contract covering the crossings stipulates that the 
division of the work and cost thereof shall be as follows: 


_ All work done on the right of way exterior to street 
lines, except bridge abutments, shall be done by the rail- 
roads and they shall bear the entire cost. All abutments 


} 
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jn-Delavan Grade Crossing Elimination and Arrangement ef Temporary Tracks. 


and piers and the bridges carrying the tracks over the 
street shall be constructed by the railroad. The cost of 
this work is to be divided 65 per cent to the railroads 
and 35 per cent to the city. All other work within street 
lines, is to be done by the city and the expense pro-rated 
as above. The same arrangement applies to such retain- 
ing walls as may be constructed along subway approaches 
although located outside the lines of the street. The same 
division of cost is applied to the purchase of such lands 
as are necessary on account of street changes. Property 
damage arising from the street changes is divided 55 per 
cent to the railroads and 45 per cent to the city. Property 
damage not arising from street changes is borne in full 
by the railroad. For overhead street structures the city 
does all the work and divides the cost as in the case of a 
subway. 


GRADES 


As previously explained the Walden-Bailey track eleva- 
tion of the Lackawanna was completed in 1916. The 
northerly end of this work was at Scajaquada Creek, 
just north of Bailey avenue. From this point a tem- 
porary grade was run to the southerly line of Delavan 
avenue. The grade line for some distance south of Sca- 
jaquada Creek is level. The new grade from Scaja- 
quada Creek to Delavan avenue is approximately 0.04 per 
cent descending. From Delavan avenue to a point 2500 
north there is descending grade of 0.02 per cent. From 
this point to Kensington avenue the grade ascends at the 
rate of 0.1 per cent. The reason for this is that the 
elevation at Kensington avenue is fixed and, while it was 
necessary to secure drainage in the cut, it was not desired 
to introduce a decided sag between the two streets. From 
Kensington avenue to the northerly limit of the work the 
grade is 0.4 per cent ascending. 
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The elevation of the Erie tracks at Delavan avenue is 
substantially the same as those of the Lackawanna. At 
Kensington avenue, however, the Erie tracks are 4.2 ft. 
higher because their clearance requirements are less. This 
ditference in elevation permitted better drainage and 
lighter rock work and made it unnecessary to drop the 
grade line north of Delavan avenue. It also permitted 
a lighter grade and required less excavation north of 
Kensington avenue. 

As already mentioned the Erie’s track elevation ended 
at Ferry street. To have raised the tracks at Delavan 
avenue without joining up with the work south of Ferry 
street would have left a bad sag in the grade. The com- 
mission was very anxious to get rid of the Ferry street 
crossing and their proposal to finance included the Ferry 
street work; this was accepted by the railroad, so that the 
Erie eliminated three crossings and the Lackawanna two. 


QUANTITIES 


The fill on the Erie was greatly in excess of the excava- 
tion, and it was necessary to secure a considerable yard- 
age of material from outside sources for the embank- 
ment. The total quantity involved was 99,754 cu. yds. 

The Lackawanna on the other hand had a considerable 
excess of excavation. This was used as far as possible 
to construct the embankment. The excess material was 
wasted at the east end of Black Rock yard in anticipa- 
tion of future extensions of the yard tracks. 
amount of excavation was 60,700 cu. yds., approximately 
48,000 cu. yds. of which were used in the embankment. 


BRIDGES 


The bridges built by the two roads over Delavan ave- 
nue are of the usual through plate girder type, supported 
on steel columns at the curb, and with reinforced con- 
crete floor slabs. 

At Kensington avenue the viaduct over the tracks, built 
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Delavan Avenue Subway Looking West, Erie Bridge in Background. 


by the commission, is of the reinforced flat slab type. It 
has tive spans each 32 ft. center to center of bents. This 
provides space for five tracks for each road. At the 
center of the middle span, because the Erie tracks are 
higher than those of the Lackawanna, there is a concrete 
retaining wall on the right of way line between the two 
roads. This permits one track for each road to be laid 
at their respective elevations. 

At each bent there are three columns 2 ft. 6 in. in 
diameter, spaced 21 ft. 6 in. center to center, supported 
on a heavy collision base extending eight feet above the 
top of rail. The reinforcing of the columns however 
extends through the collision bent into the footing. The 
collision bent is reinforced, both vertically and_hori- 
zontally, by %%4-in. square rods on 24-in. centers. Al- 
though the structure rests on rock, a footing five feet in 
width is used. 


The flat slab is 15 in. thick and is designed with four 
way reinforcing as shown in the drawing. At the ends 
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of the bridge the floor slab overhangs and an apron de- 
pends from it. A six-inch concrete slab joins this apron 
and the top of the outside collision bent. This construc- 
tion avoids the necessity for an abutment. The total 
width of the bridge is 54 ft.; the roadway is 40 ft. in 
width, with sidewalks seven feet wide on either side. 
The pavement is Medina sandstone so largely used for 
paving purposes in and about Buffalo. A double track 
street railway is laid over the structure and approaches. 
Blast plates are provided over each track. These are of 
cast iron 5 in. thick, ribbed both longitudinally and trans- 
versly, and are anchored in the slab in the manner shown. 

The design of the balustrade, which extends over the 
bridge and approaches, is shown in the drawing. The 
method of constructing was somewhat unusual. The base 
was cast in place. The center panel and the rail sur- 
mounting it were each cast separately, and after curing 
were assembled on the base. Forms were then set up 
and the posts constructed in place. Special posts were 
designed and located 80 feet apart on each side to support 
the trolley poles. 


STREET CHANGES 


The southerly line of the viaduct and approaches is 
coincident with the southerly line of the street. The ap- 
proaches are earth fills between retaining walls and are on 
a grade of 4.0 per cent. On the west of the tracks Wyom- 
ing avenue comes into Kensington avenue from the south 
at about the center of the approach. Sufficient property 
was purchased to provide a 30 ft. drive with sidewalks 
to connect the two streets west of the foot of the ap- 
proach. The intersection of Liberty and Kensington 
avenues was also widened. 

On the east of the tracks a new street was laid out on 
the north to provide access to Fay and Clyde avenues. 


TEMPORARY TRACKS 


On the Lackawanna the tracks were diverted for both 
the cut and fill. Along the cut the two main tracks were 
shifted to a temporary grade at the east side of the right 
of way. There were three industries requiring tem- 
porary connections, but as the temporary grade was sub- 
stantially the s:me as the original grade no complications 
were introduced. 

For the fill the conditions were not quite so favorable. 
There was not room for both tracks on one side and it 
was decided to spread them, locating one temporary track 
on each side of the fill. It was necessary, because of the 
character of the work at Kensington avenue, to close this 
street to vehicles and street cars. Foot traffic however 
was provided for. There are no through streets between 
Kensington and Delavan avenues, and on the south Ferry 
street is the first east and west through street. Further 
there are no convenient cross streets. ‘These conditions 
made it imperative that all traffic be provided for at Dela- 
van. A temporary plank road, substantially at the old 
street grade, was opened across both roads just far enough 
south of the street so as not to interfere with the con- 
struction of the bridge abutments. 

This road had to be maintained until the street work 
was completed, making it difficult to complete the fill and 

lay the tracks across the bridge. For this reason every 
effort was made to complete one half of the width of the 
street in order to hasten the removal of the tracks to the 
high level. 

The temporary tracks prevented the construction of the 

_ wing walls at the time the abutments were built. The 
procedure was to construct the abutments and _ install 
| cribbing to hold the fill. After the traffic was transferred 
to the high level the temporary tracks were removed and 
the wings built. 
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The fill for the temporary tracks at Delavan avenue 
was obtained from the cut at Kensington avenue. The 
land south of Delavan avenue and to the west of the track 
is rather low and, to avoid encroaching on the adjacent 
property, cribbing was erected on the right of way line 
for a distance of about 500 feet south of the street. Crib- 
bing was also required for short stretches at other points. 

The work was started in the spring of 1923 and com- 
pleted early this year. H. F. Curtis was the contractor 
for the Lackawanna. The Miller Construction Co. of 
Lock Haven, Pa., did the work for the Erie. The con- 
tractor for the city was the John Johnson Construction 
Co., of Buffalo. 


The work was done under the general direction of 
George J. Ray, chief engineer, for the Lackawanna, R. C. 
Falconer, assistant to president and chief engineer, for 
the Erie, and Edward B. Guthrie, chief engineer, for the 
Grade Crossing Commission of Buffalo. F. L. Wheaton, 
division engineer, and Fred B. White, assistant engineer, 
as field engineer were in charge of the Lackawanna 
work. R.L. Turner, engineer grade crossings, had charge 
for the Erie. E. A. Deal, bridge engineer, and F. A. 
Howard, engineer of structures, designed the Delavan 
avenue bridges for the Lackawanna and Erie respectively. 


General Foremen Hold Annual Meeting 


The International Railway General Foremen’s Associa- 
tion convened at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on Tues- 
day, September 9, for its eighteenth annual session. The 
meeting was adjourned, after a four days’ program ot 
unusual educational interest, on Friday, September 12. 

The Association of Railway Supply Men, who exhibited 
a great variety of mechanical devices at the convention, 
had arranged an excellent program of entertainment for 
visiting members of the foremen’s association and their 
families, which was heartily praised by individual mem- 
bers, and for which the supply men were tendered a vote 
of thanks by the foremen. oe Ny 

The complete program of the association, which is pub- 
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lished below, included papers of exceptional interest on a 
wide range of topics. Many of these papers will be pub- 
lished in full in subsequent issues of Railway Review. 


‘TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 9 


Convention called to order by President Geo. H. Logan. 

Invocation—Rev. W. A. Rowell. 

Address of welcome—Mayor Dever, Chicago. 

Response—Mr. J. N. Chapman, district foreman, IIli- 
nois Central Railway. 

President Logan’s address. 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer, Wm. Hall. 

Appointment of committees. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10 


Call tc order-—President Geo. H. Logan. 

Address-——Mr. H. T. Bentley, Gen’] S. M. P. & M., C. 
& N. W. Ry. 

Response—Mr. J. N. Chapman, district foreman, Lilin- 
ois Central Railway. 

Topic No. 1. Steel Car Facilities, ete—J. W. Gibbons, 
chairman. 

Discussion, 

lection of officers. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER |1 


Topic No. 2. Labor Saving Devices, etc-——F. W. 
Lauer, chairman. 
Discussion. 


Topic No. 3. Terminal Inspection, etc—J. N. Chap- 
man, chairman. 
Discussion. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER i2 


Topic No. 4. Maintenance of Superheaters, Etc.—J. 
H. Armstrong, chairman. 

Discussion. 

Paper on “The Power Plant on Wheels’—By Mr. L. 
G. Plant. 

Discussion. 

Questionnaire. 

Reports of committees. 

Reading of communications, etc. 

New business. 

Announcements. 

Adjournment. 


i 


Castleton Cut-Off Nears Completion 


The New York Central R. R. announces that the Castle- 
ton cut-off will be in operation before winter. This 
cut-off will permit the diversion of all through freight 
traffic to and from New York and Boston to be diverted 
around the Albany gateway which has for many years 
been the limiting point for the New York Central’s traffic. 
The cut-off will eliminate 130 ft. of rise and fall and will 
permit the operation of much longer freight trains west 
bound than now possible, because of the heavy grades 
between Albany and Schenectady. The new bridge across 
the Hudson river in connection with the Castleton cut-off 
is a high level bridge which does not interfere with river 
traffic. At the present time train movements are very 
seriously delayed at Albany in crossing the present low 
level Hudson river bridge. During the season of open 
navigation the drawbridge at Albany has been opened a 
total of 10 hours out of the 24. With the completion 
of the Castleton cut-off this delav to both east and west 
bound trains, together with the delay to west bound trains 
due to Schenectady Hill, will be eliminated. Also there 
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is a saving of 41% miles in the distance over the present 
route. 

It will be remembered by our readers that the Selkirk 
yard, which is a part of the project, will have an im- 
mediate capacity of 11,000 cars with space available for 
expansion to provide for 20,000 cars. Hump switching 
will be done both for east and west movement. Ali 
switches serving the hump yard will be operated elec- 
trically from towers at the hump. A flood lighting system 
will be installed to cover the entire yard. 


Repair and Maintenance of Air 
Hammers 


By E. A. HiLtDEBRANDT 


The following paper was read and discussed at the con- 
vention of the Railway Tool Room Foremen, held at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, during last week. 

Air hammers, like air motors, should be kept in first 
class repair so that they may deliver full power to the 
work they are designed for. Here, too, we must get 
100 per cent repairs at a minimum repair cost, which can 
be done by reclaiming some of the different parts that go 
to build up a hammer. 

Valve blocks are reclaimed in the following manner: 
The valve block is closed 0.012 in. by pressing it through 
a hardened steel block; it is then reamed to standard size 


‘and a new valve applied. The life of a reclaimed block 


with new valve is equal to a new valve and block. The 
cost of reclaiming a valve block is $0.50 plus the cost 
of a new valve. When the block is again worn large, it 
is reclaimed by reaming it oversize 0.002 in., 0.004 in. or 
0.006 in. which ever the case may be and an oversize 
valve is applied. These oversize valves are now fur-— 
nished by all pneumatic tool manufacturers. In this man- 
ner a valve block can be reclaimed five times and approxi- 
mately 314 years service obtained from the original block 
and five new valves. 

The closed in valve blocks are first reamed with a 
roughing reamer and finished with a finishing reamer 
using raw linseed oil as a lubricant. This gives the valve 
a very smooth finish equal to the polished surface made 
by the action of the old valve. In reclaiming handles 
it is often necessary to apply a larger hose connection 
on account of the original threads being stripped. To 
repair a handle of this kind quickly, it is necessary to 
have in stock connections with standard %-in. pipe thread 
for hose connection end and threaded on other end to 
fit handle which has been tapped with an oversize pipe 
tap. The connections are also fitted with a strainer. 

The application of a connection of this kind also stand- 
ardizes the hose connections in the shop. Sometimes the 
handle wall is too thin to re-tap. These have been suc- 
cessfully repaired by brazing the connection in the handle. 
Handles fitted with piston throttle valves will stick when 
they become rusty from moisture in the air and if they 
are not used every day the valve will become pitted, and 
when cleaned or polished off, will leak. Leaks are ex- 
pensive, so get the full benefit out of the air pressure by 
reaming the valve bushing and applying oversize throttle 
valve to stop the leak. Lubricate the hammer before 
laying away until the next time used. 

A good many hammers have been equipped with ball 
throttle valves and we find them far superior to the piston 
throttle valve, easy to apply, low upkeep cost and no air 
leaks. . 


Hammer barrels are good for about one year when 
used on steel car work, the life of the barrel being greatly 
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3 
reduced because some operators will grind the piston about 


1% in. long. Short plungers will cause the barrel to 
wear large at snap end where they strike the rivet set 
which causes the hammer to lose power. Plungers shorter 
than 134 in. should not be allowed to be used. 


On boiler and machinist work, longer plungers are 


‘used which greatly increases the life of the barrel. Barrels 
that are worn are closed up approximately 0.020 in. by 
heating and swedging in dies made for this purpose. They 
are then reamed out in the lathe; the barrel is held sta- 
tionary in a chuck fitted to the crossfeed of the lathe; 
the reamer is held in the lathe chuck and linseed oil is 
used as a lubricant. A roughing reamer and finishing 
reamer are used. The barrel is then chucked in lathe 
and bored for the rivet snap. The valve block seat is 
reamed on the bench with a special reamer which is held 
in line by a cap which screws on the hammer barrel. 
Workmen that use hammers regularly are supplied with 
them and they retain them as long as they are on work 
that requires the use of a hammer. When their work is 
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changed, or they leave the service of the company, they 
must turn them in before they can get a release. All 
hammers are lubricated and tested in all positions on a 
large steel block which is kept in toolroom for tis 
purpose. 

Following is a table showing the cost of air leaks as 
proportioned to the size of the leak: 


Size Cu. ft. HPHcost HPHcost HPHcost 30 days, 
inches per min. per hr. per 8 hrs. per 24hrs. 24 hrs. 
WA 412.8 $1.03 $8.24 $24.72 $741.60 
3/8 Zales 60 4.80 14.40 432.00 
1/4 103.2 25 2.00 6.00 180.00 
1/8 25.8 07 56 1.68 50.40 
1/16 6.45 016 128 384 1G esy 
1/32 1.6 003 .024 072 2.16 


Table showing Cost of Air Wasted by Leaky Air Hammer 
Throttle Valves 0.560 in. diameter. 
Amount of wear Equiv. dia. hole. Cost per mo. per hammer 


inches inches continuous operation 
0.0001 1/64 

0.001 1/32 2.16 

0.002 6.40 


3/64 


Temperatures and Locomotive Gases in Tunnels 


Bureau of Mines Investigates Temperatures and Composition of 
Atmosphere in Engine Cabs While Passing Through Tunnels 


Bye. H. Karz 
Associate Physical Chemist, Pittsburgh Experiment Station 
and 


E. G. MEITER 


Assistant Chemist, Pittsburgh Experiment Station. 


The Department of the Interior has, through the bureau 
of mines, made a number of investigations of the atmosphere 
in railroad tunnels during the passage of trains. These in- 
vestigations were undertaken with the dual purpose of estab- 
lishing the fundamental facts on a scientific basis and if pos- 
sible to determine what methods would »e most satisfactory 
to bring about amelioration of the discc.nfort of the engine 

crews and other employees, especially in freight service, as 


Fig. 1. 


the time of passage of freight trains through tunnels is us- 
ually much greater than that of passenger trains. 

In the paper, which we abstract, an account is given of the 
investigations made on the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., where a 
device to take fresh air from just above the track and blow 
it directly on the engineer and fireman is in service. 

Railroad locomotives produce heat, gas, and smoke, 
which cause considerable discomfort to engine men and 
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Map Showing Tunnels on Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Between Charlottesville, Va., and Hinton, W. Va. 
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Vig. 2. 
firemen while passing through tunnels. In order to see 
whether these conditions can be improved, the bureau of 
mines has investigated the composition of atmospheres 
in cabs of freight locomotives while in tunnels; some of 
the higher temperatures in the cabs were noted; phys- 
iological effects upon men were determined; and_ gas 
masks and respirators were devised to eliminate the effects 
of irritating and poisonous gases and smoke. These in- 
vestigations were conducted in tunnels of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Union Pacific railroads ; while 
that described in this paper was carried out in tunnels 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio, Ry., situated in the Blue 
Ridge and Allegheny mountains in Virginia and West 
Virginia. 
of the Mallet type, which have two separate cylinders and 
two separate sets of driving wheels on each side. In loco- 
motive language they are of the 2-6-6-2 type. All of the 
cylinders act as simple engines when starting or in slow, 
heavy hauling; but at faster speeds the pair of cylinders 
on each side operate compound. Mallet locomotives are 
the largest and most powerful now operated. 

The tendency in train operation has always been to 
increase the burden upon locomotives. Present traffic 
needs frequently load even the Mallet engines to capacity, 
and yet the weight of trains tends to increase. It has 
been suggested as a means of securing greater power units 
that Mallets be constructed to operate only as single en- 
gines. This would increase the amount of steam given 
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off as well as the amount of coal burned and the resulting 
volume of flue gas emitted. 

Heretofore the high temperatures in cabs were attrib- 
uted principally to exhaust gases and steam, and in the 
present tests especial effort was made to determine the 
temperatures at different positions in the cab and the 
relative effects of the exhaust gases and heat of the 
boiler in causing discomfort. It was found that stack 
gases entering the cab cause only a little increase in tem- 
perature; the increased humidity is principally due to 
steam carried in the stack gases; the exposed parts of the 
boiler, however, play an important part in raising the tem- 
perature in the cab. 

Efforts were made to increase the comfort of the en- 
gine crew by blowing cool and smoke-free air upon them 
by means of specially installed blowers from a point 24 
inches above the center of the rails between the loco- 
motive and tender, as shown in Fig. 1. The enginemen 
and fireman found this air better to breathe, and their 
feeling of comfort was increased somewhat thereby. 
Turbulence produced by the incoming streams caused the 
air in the cab to impinge upon the boiler and become 
heated, so that outside of the direct line of the air streams 
little cooling was felt, and sometimes the discomfort 
seemed to increase. 

The ill-effects and discomforts due to heat and gas 
may, of course, be eliminated by forced ventilation of 
tunnels or by substituting electric for steam locomotives, 
but such changes are outside the scope of this paper. 


VENTILATING FANS FOR LOCOMOTIVE CABS 


On account of the high temperatures, smoke and irri- 
tating gases which cause the difficult breathing experienced 
by crews of freight trains in tunnels, Geo. W. Bebout, 
electrical engineer for the C. & O. Ry. proposed blowers 
or fens for ventilating cabs with pure cool air drawn 
from a position low in the tunnels. A trial installation 
was built on Mallet locomotivé No. 840 by J. J. Ewing, 
engineer of tests. Figure 1 shows details of the steam 
turbine, blowers, and connecting pipes, all of which were 
mounted on the frame beneath the cab floor, one complete 
unit on each side of the locomotive.* 

As previously stated, the intake air is drawn from a 
point about 24 in. above and midway between the rails, 
through 6-in. galvanized sheet iron pipes, to a Sirocco 
type rotary blower capable’ of delivering 1,000 cubic feet 
of free air per minute. The discharge pipes, 4 in. in 
diameter, terminate at points 12 in. above the floor in 
front of the cab seats, and direct the air streams at the 
positions of the fireman and engineer. The blowers were 
driven at 3,600 r.p.m. by small, direct-connected steam 
turbines, like those used for driving electric generators 
for the headlight. The turbine, blower, and base plate 
occupy a space approximately 16 by 96 by 16 in. high. 
Steam valves for the turbine were placed above the boiler 
in the cab with wheels arranged for convenient operation 
by the fireman. 

“Exact measurements of the volume of air delivered by 
the blowers were not made, but it was estimated to be 
more than 500 cubic feet each per minute, or enough to 
replace the cab atmosphere at least twice a minute. 


DESCRIPTION OF TUNNELS 


Tests were conducted between Charlottesville, Va., and 
Hinton, W. Va., a distance of 175.6 miles. This in 


*Since this investigation the writers have learned that similar 
blowers for ventilating cabs of freight locomotives are being 
used-in tunnels of the Norfolk and Western R. Rat They are 
reported as being satisfactory. The Southern Railway also 
has used them but does not favor them, partly because 0 the 
maintenance requirements. 
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TABLE 1.—Physical data and situation of tunnels on C. & O. 
R. R. between Charlottesville, Va., and Hinton, W. Va. 


_A.—Tunnels of Mountain district, east to west, Charlottesville to Clif- 


ton Forge, Va., 181.4 to 277.7 miles west of Fort Monroe, Va., 
96.3 miles. 
Length, Feet per 

Name Nearby Station feet mile Tracks 
Greenwood—At Greenwood ............. 536 70-75 1 
Brookville—Greenwood ................. 864 70-75 1 
Pittle Rock—Greenwood ................ 100 70-75 1 
Meemraidcee—Basic. vos. Sec 4263 68.7 1 
mmanborO—Millboro = <i... 5... ces ce ce ccccesy 1335 74 1 
MremeRun—Millboro ....26..0..0c.00... 389.5 74 1 
Mummies ——Millboro ........ 2.4: 0.0... 0haee. 322 78 1 
Moleman’s—Clifton Forge ......:........ 355, Level 1 


96.3 miles, 

B.—-Tunnels of Allegheny district, east to west, Clifton Forge, Va., 
to Hinton, W. Va., 277.7 to 357.0 miles west of Fort Monroe, Va., 
79.3 miles. 


med OVIngtOn, Va 2...s.... ce deeceee 641 be 2 
Moores—Backbone, Va. .:...:......... 321 60 2 
mee S——Backbone, Va. ...........2....-. 727 OUiaan 
Memes etry s Run, Va. ..3.....05..:.. 496 COR EZ 
Meriee—lerrys Run) Va... ...6.. ee eer en. 4019 60 1 
Allegheny—Allegheny, Va. ............. 4736 30 2 
White Sulphur—White Sulphur, W. Va... 276 30S 2 
Second Creek—Ronceverte, W. Va. ...... 1650 20 1 
Mann’s—Ronceverte, W. Va. ............ 986 20 i, 
mre bend—Lowell, W. Va. ............. 6478.7 4a 1b 
Little Bend—Hinton, W. Va. ........... 667.5 21b 

21 2 


a—-Churchill ventilating system, blows east to west. 

b—4 feet per mile west for about 1500 feet in east bend, then 21 feet 
per mile east for 2979 feet in west end. Churchill ventilating sys- 
tem blows west to east, 


cludes two districts, each of which constitutes a ‘“run’’ for 
locomotive and crew. In the Mountain district, from 

Charlottesville, to Clifton Forge, Va., a distance of 96.3 
miles, there are eight tunnels, all single track. In the 
' Allegheny district, between Clifton Forge, Va., and Hin- 
ton, W. Va., a distance of 79.3 miles, there are eleven tun- 
nels, three of single track and eight of double track. 
Table 1 gives the physical data of all tunnels and their 
situation, 


The Blue Ridge tunnel in the Mountain District, 4623 
feet long, with a grade westward of 68.7 feet per mile 
(1.3 per cent) is worst for westbound trainment; while 
the Milboro tunnel, 1335 feet long, with a grade eastward 
of 74 feet per mile (1.4 per cent) is worst for eastbound 
trainmen. The double-tracked tunnels of the Allegheny 
) District have mitch greater clearance than single-tracked 
‘tunnels, and are more comfortable as a rule. Of the tun- 
nels on the Allegheny district the worst eastbound is Sec- 
ond Creek tunnel and westbound is Big Bend tunnel; both 
are single track tunnels. Big Bend tunnel is 6,478 feet 
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long with grade from both ends to a point 1500 feet from 
the eastern portal. It is provided with a ventilating fan 
for blow.ng eastbound trains but not for westbound trains : 
despite a slight descending grade westbound it is neces- 
sary to work steam so that Big Bend tunnel westbound 
is the worst in the district. Lewis tunnel, although it is 
4,019 feet long and single tracked on a grade westbound 
of 60 feet per mile (1.1 per cent), is not uncomfortable 
since it was provided with a large ventilating fan for blow- 
ing westbound trains: trains drift through it eastbound. 
Allegheny tunnel on the west side of Allegheny Mountain 
is long, nearly a mile, but it is double-tracked and gives 
little trouble from heat and gas. 


DESCRIPTION OF TRAINS 


Investigations were conducted on five trains at random. 
Descriptive data of the trains is given in Table 2, The 
five trips covered the two districts once in each direction, 
with one extra trip west from Clifton Forge, Va., to Hin- 
ton, W. Va. 

Both locomotives were of the Mallet type. Engine No. 
840 alone weighs 437,000 pounds, and with tender, 614,000 
Its length is 63 feet 10% inches, and 89 feet 41% inches 
over all with tender; and height 15 feet 14 inch from rail 
to top of stack. The tractive force as a simple engine is 
94,000 pounds and as compotnd engine, 74,200 pounds. 
Engine 840 is equipped with Duplex mechanical stokers. 
Engine 780 is similar to Engine 840 but weighs 4,000 
more and has Street stokers. 

On trip No. 1 from Hinton, W. Va., to Clifton Forge, 
Va., the heaviest train was hauled, 3623 gross tons, which 
is near the limit for the locomotive on the steeper grades. 
Two trips had maximum loads of 3370 gross tons, and 
the other two trips carried 1184 and 560 tons. 


TABLE 2.—Description of trains on which tests were 


conducted. 
Trip Startiig Bound east Engine Gross 
No. From or west No. Tonnage 
Lydd PLO ease ee te E. 840 3623 (Note) 
Zee Siiitonme HoOLrocesy ay des qetkcis. W. 840 3370 
Je CHTOme OL me Vil © soe. o 18 840 1184 
4 Ghanlottesvalliee Wire Varo... < W. 780 see 
5 Cliitomp torte Van ste cc. ss W. 840 2379 
3370 
Note—Locomotive No. 840 has blowers for ventilating cab. Ron- 


ceverte to Hinton 1633 tons. ; 4 

*Started with 820 tons; picked up 1599 tons at Covington; picked up 
991 tons at Ronceverte—2370 tons through Lewis tunnel, 3370 tons 
through Big Bend tunnel. 
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COMPOSITION OF CAB ATMOSPHERE WHILE IN TUNNELS 

The gas analyses taken in each of the tunnels investi- 
gated do not indicate excessive amounts of carbon mon- 
oxide which is the poisonous constituent of flue gas pro- 
duced by incomplete combustion of carbon. Carbon mon- 
oxide content of the atmosphere in the cab varied from 
nothing to 0.16 per cent. Fourteen samples showed no 
carbon monoxide ; four showed only 0.02 per cent; three 
showed amounts between 0.02 per cent and 0.10 per cent. 
Only two samples showed amounts in excess of 0.10. per 
cent. Where this gas is found in quantities as high as 
0.16 per cent it might become dangerous in half an hour 
should a train be stalled or be delayed in the tunnel but 
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would have no noticeable effect during the two minutes — 
duration of usual passage. It appears from the analyses” 
that the gas hazard might become considerable only in ~ 
case the train were delayed or stalled. Samples of air 
taken in the cab showed a comparatively low carbon di- 
oxide content. The highest was 1.08 per cent, the lowest 
0.05 per cent, with the average around 0.60 per cent. 
The oxygen varied from 19.63 per cent to 20.93 per cent 
while the nitrogen varied from 79.01 per ‘cent to 79.29 
Der-cene 
Protection By Means or PocKET-S1zE GAS RESPIRATORS 
As a rule the difficulty in breathing varies with the 
smoke but this may not always follow when smoke is 
light and much irritating sulphur dioxide 
gas is evolved with the flue gas. The 
writers used commercially manufactured. 
pocket size respirators for smoke and 
gas when excessive irritation and diffi- 
cult breathing were encountered. The 
worst condition found was in the Muill- 
boro tunnel during trip No. 3 when the 
respirators entirely eliminated the irrita- 
tion and difficulty in breathing. These 
respirators were of a type having low 
resistance to the passage of air; the re- 
sistance being 1 in. of water at an air 
flow of 5 lighters per minute (4 ins, is 
considered a tolerable maximum in gas. 
masks). Difficulty has been found in 
breathing through gas respirators of 
higher resistance when in hot atmos- 
pheres in tunnels of the Union Pacifi¢ 
R. R. but no difficulty was experienced 
in breathing through the Tespirators with 


1 in. resistance. 5 


TEMPERATURES IN THE CABS 


Especial attention was devoted to the 
determination of temperatures at differ- 
ent positions in the cab. Mercury or 
alcohol thermometers were used. The 
positions of the thermometers were as 
follows: 


1—Air in the discharge pipe from the 
blower on engineman’s side. 

2.—Beside engineman, inner side. 3 

3—Above roof of cab. Thermometer was 
attached horizontally to an [f shaped 
stick, weighted on the bottom, which 
hung on a catch at the rear edge of the 
roof; the horizontal stem was directed 
forward. It was taken down to read th 
temperature. 

4—Under middle of roof rear backboard. 

5.—Beside fireman, inner side. 

6.—Beside fireman, next to window, nearly 
over blower pipe. 

7.—Air in the discharge pipe from the 
blower, fireman’s side. > 

9—Outer surface of boiler lagging. This 
was determined by hanging a thermom- 
eter against the boiler and loosely coy- 
ering the bulb with suspended waste. 
Temperatures were not read in the tun- 
nel. Outside of tunnels the temperatures 
varied from 170 to 193° F., usually drole 
ping with the steam pressure, 


> 


_- 
> 


Temperatures of positions No. 1 to 
No. 8 were observed soon after enter 
ing the tunnels, allowing some time for 
thermometers to change. They were 
usually taken in serial order, sometimes. 


¥ 
: 
s 
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a reversing the order and sometimes omit- 16 
ting some of the positions. Records were el Lt PeCeEE EEE Sage Boece oe 
made as rapidly as possible and the as Bas lel atelale 
~ round dey oe Liles ae in eae - 
the tunnel allowed. In position No. 1, 
(which is at the discharge pipe from the 1g DREOMBASEme| caw ae 
_ blower on the engineman’s side) the low- Be dF Sa Se DP PS 
; an sae <a BOSSE ESSE Rees (eg a ad a 
est temperature recorded was 64 degrees pl aes lS Pola [ole [nell el elite lade HRs Peake | ole 
and the highest 93 degrees. In position taf PEC i Pela sierra 
No. 2 temperatures as low_as 76 degrees 207 Se ee | 
and 80 degrees were recorded, but on the aa ec ore Hi HHH i ra 
other hand there were a large number sei | | AME Lt On TT a a 
of readings in excess of 100 degrees with | 8 oo CLEC CACC IRC REC IE IEE Tit 
‘one as high as 130 degrees. In position | & e-file tT Veen ee 
No. 3 the majority of readings were be- oo i ill TCM tH 
Tow 90 degrees but one reading of 120 | RCC CIMCON IMECHE 
"degrees and another of 130 degrees were (a ae8) a8 
22 Tn position No.4 the majority Pac Sanne oe i Coo 
of readings were above 120 degrees ; sev- a | | ll: canon oti ‘el ee 
eral were in excess of 140 degrees and Pa: PTT | ieee} fH 44 eet a 
one reading of 158 degrees was recorded. oA CEH CCU +++ 4 Pe Ht 
In position No. 5 the temperatures were 40 : ; Outb In HU | = 
substantially the same as in position No. Pah aw: 
2 though the average was slightly higher _ | Position} air pipe 
and the extreme temperature recorded oe 
temperatures as high as 122. degrees were [number 


recorded, with the maority of the read- 
ings above 90 degrees. The lowest in 
this position was 73 degrees. In position No. 7, (which 
is at the discharge from the blower on the fireman’ s side) 
the readings were substantially the same as those for po- 
sition No. 1 although the lowest recorded temperature 
was 72 degrees and the highest 84 degrees. In position 
No. 8 there were only three cases recorded below 100 de- 
grees, the lowest being 91 degrees. The highest was 158 
Bcgrees and the maority were above 135 degres. 

The temperatures indicated can be considered only ap- 
‘proximations. Because of the lag of the thermometers 
higher temperatures were usually indicated from each 
Succeeding round. Because of the difficulty in reading 
the thermometers in the time available many of the read- 
ings were not made. Vision was difficult because of the 
| aa smoke and sometimes because of considerable 
eye irritation. A flash light was used but frequently it 
' was impossible to read the temperatures even with this 
ie pent. For instance in the Millboro tunnel on trip No. 3, 


\\) 


3 TABLE 3.—Average of temperatures observ 
‘ NOTE: The number of observations included 
> Position of thermometer 
. Passing 
General Blowers not 
. average, operating 
= Deg. F. Deg. F, 
etl) In engineer’s air pipe .............. 76 Ns, 
cS (9) (7) 
me) In fireman’s‘air pipe ............... 76 76 
| = . (9) (7) 
—@) OS EST 2 a a 97 94 
Mui by fireman .......:.0.... 0.4: 103 102 
a (27) (19) 
| (6) PRY NTCWAN cecal. ue ee ve 94 98 
; (25: (18) 
(8) Near boiler, man high ............. 123 113 
a , 22) (12) 
(4) Under middle of roof near backboard 123 116 
Py (19) (14) 
MeeDOVe TrOOf .... el... eens ce lees 87 ie 
yd (28) — 


Fig. 6. 


through tunnels 


Temperatures in Locomotive Cab While. Standing Still. 


after the first three observations no temperature could be 
read although repeated attempts were made. 

Since the physiological effects are not represented by 
temperature alone the decrease in comfort while in the 
tunnel must be due to the greatly increased humidity, 
together with air movement; it has been determined that 
where temperatures of humid air exceed body tempera- 
ture any air motion increases the discomfort. 

Since the stack gasses which enter the cab do not in- 
crease the temperatures to a noticeable extent, it would 
seem feasible to reduce the temperatures by increasing 
the boiler lagging. The smoke deflector, which causes the 
exhausts to stream backward over the cab without mixing 
with the tunnel air has been found especially good. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Temperatures have been observed in cabs of freight 
locomotives in tunnels of the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry, in 


-d at different positions in locomotive cab. 


in each average is indicated by subscripts. 
Location of locomotive 


Running outside 


of tunnels* Standing Still 


Blowers Blowers not General pores not eee ike 
i average ie) (9) n 
Ree 8 Ban ee te Dee Fie Deak 

71 59 81 81 80 
(2) (3) (6) (5) (1) 

72 82 82 82 
(0) (4) (6) (5) (1) 

104 90 94 930) e100 
(12) (5) (6) (5) CL) 

104 105 101 101 105 
(8) (3) (6) (5) (1) 

85 85 94 90 115 
(7) (35 (6) (S} (1) 

136 116 117 116 122 
(10) (5) (6) (5) (1) 

142 131 123 124 118 
(5) (5) (6) (5) (1) 

70 85 85 85 
(4) (6) (6) (1) 
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Virginia and West Virginia to determine the source of 
the severe discomfort felt from high temperatures experi- 
enced by enginemen and firemen while in tunnels. 

The temperatures in the cab were found to increase 
with the height above the floor, the highest temperature 
of 158° F. being observed just under the middle of the 
roof of the cab. 

Blowers were tried, these taking air from a point about 
two feet above the center of the track and introducing it 
through pipes, in streams directed upon the positions of 
the engine crew. The direct streams added some to their 
comfort, but the turbulence of the air in the cab was 
greatly increased so that the air impinged upon the boile1 
surface and became heated, with the result that outside 
of the direct streams no increase in comfort was felt, and 
sometimes the discomfort increased. 

The temperatures of the mixture of exhaust gases and 
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tunnel air above the roof of the cab were found much 
below those in the cab. High temperatures of exhaust 
gases entering the cab had previously been suspected of 
being the cause of the excessive heat felt, but this can 
not be true in the tunnels investigated. Rather the in- 
creased humidity of the cab air, while in the tunnels, due 
to the entrance of exhaust steam with the stack gases, 
seems to cause the discomfort. 


Discomfort through heat may be lessened by increasing 
the lagging on the parts of the boiler exposed in the cab, 
and by means of the smoke deflector as used by the Union 
Pacific R. R., which causes exhaust gases to stream back- 
ward over and away from the cab. 


The tests described were undertaken through arrange- 
ment with J. J. Ewing, engineer of tests, for the C. & O. 
R. R., to whom the writers are greatly indebted. 


Recent Types of Improved Power For Yard Service 


A Comparison of Several Modern Locomotives of Im- 
proved Design Used in Switching and Transfer Service 


The following article is a brief description, with the gen- 
eral dimensions and weights, of new locomotives recently 
placed in switching and transfer service by several different 
roads. Many of the new switch are about as 
thoroughly modern as are recent types of freight locomotives 
and as a consequence are more economical of operation than 
were the older types of light power using saturated steam, 


engines 


In past years it has been a common practice of many 
roads to obtain power for yard and transfer service from 
reconstructed freight locomotives. Most of these old 
freight engines were of the consolidation type, using sat- 
urated steam, and developed such a relatively small trac- 
tive effort that they were no longer capable of handling 
heavy freight trains. This method of obtaining switch 
engines is still being followed by some railroads, no doubt 
more as a matter of necessity or expediency, than of 
preference. 


Delays and failures in road service are attended by such 
serious results that there is no temptation to continue 
power in service after its period of usefulness is past; 
but these same engines will continue to handle the move- 
ment in switching service, and because of that fact the 


power appears to be performing the function that is re- 
quired of it. Yet, probably no mechanical officer, who 
has given the matter attention doubts that the improve- 
ments, devices and equipment that make for efficiency 
on road power will give an equally large return in eco- 
nomy, as applied to engines in switching service. 

The results of improved design are perhaps more con- 
spicuous in the performance of road locomotives, for the 
record is immediate and convincing in terms of tonnage 
handled, speed and fuel and water consumption; but 
while the switching locomotive’s duties are so diversified 
that its record is not self-evident it stands to reason that 
the same improvements will give equivalent results as 
regards mechanical efficiency. There is another direction, 
however, in which locomotive improvements produce re- 
sults that are just as valuable in switching service as in 
road service, and that is in reduced maintenance. 

The item of maintenance involves two factors, the direct 
out of pocket cost of repairs and the time out of service, 
which means loss of revenue movement of traffic. As 
regards direct cost of repairs, switching locomotives stand 
on the same basis as road power; but in the item of loss 
of revenue movement, the switching engine is often even 


Lakeside & Marblehead R. R. 0-6-0 Switch Engine Built by Lima Locomotive Works, Ine. 


This enginerhas 21 in. by 


fitted with 155 2-in. tubes and 24 5%-in. superheater flues, 
The total evaporative surface of the boiler is 1973 sq. ft. 
engine and tender is 44 ft. 10% ins. 
104,900 lbs., the total weight of the engine and tender, 
Ibs., and the factor of adhesion is 4.44. 
water and eight tons of coal, 


26 in, cylinders and 51 in. diameter driving wheels. 
and is equipped with a superheater having a superheating surface of 408 sq. ft. 

area Of 32.6 sq. ft., and with the 13 sq. ft. of heating surface of the arch tubes has a combined heating surface of 145 sq. ft. 
both the tubes and flues being 16 ft. 
The driving wheelbase of the engine is 11 ft. 6 in. and the total wheel base of the 
The total weight of the engine on the driving wheels is 169,000 lbs. and the weight of the tender is 
The maximum tractive power of the engine is 38,000 


in working order, is 273,900 lbs. fl 
The tender is of the eight-wheel type with arch bar trucks and has a capacity for 5,000 gallons of 


The boiler is 67% ins. in diameter, carries 185 lbs. of steam, 
The firebox is 72% in. long by 65% in. 


long with a heating surface of 1828 sq. ft. 


wide with a grate 
The boiler is 


“et 


. i! 
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The Toledo Furnace Company 0-6-0 Switch Engine Built by Lima Locomotive Works, Ine. 


The cylinders of these engines are 24 
grate area of 41.7 sq. ft. and a neating surface of 156 sq. ft. 


The driving wheel base of the engine is 15 ft. 


1 in. by 28 in. and the driving wheels are 51 in._in diameter. 
steam pressure, are equipped with superheaters having a superheating Surface of 596 sq. ft. 


135 


in. 


pounds 
with a 


The boilers, designed tor 
The fireboxes are 92% in. by 654% 


The boilers are fitted with 193 2-in. tubes and 32 5%-in. superheater flues, both 
the tubes and flues being 15 ft. in length, with a total heating surface of 2194 sq. ft. 
and the total wheel base 


The total evaporative surface of the boiler is 2350 sq. ft. 


of the engine and tender is 53 ft. 2% in. The total weight of the 


engine on the drivers is 212,500 lbs. and the weight of the tender is 152,700 lbs., the total weight of the engine and tender in working order 


being 365,200 lbs. 


The maximum tractive effort developed is 49,800 lbs. and the factor of adhesion is 4.26. 


The tenders are of the eight-wheel 


type with arch bar trucks and have a capacity of 3500 gallons of water and nine tons of coal, 


more important than road power. For where the limit- 
ing factor in the road’s movement of traffic is the terminal, 
it is obviously a very mistaken policy which employs a 
locomotive that is continually subject to time out of service 
for repairs. : 

But another very important factor in locomotives for 
switching service is what might be called alacrity of 
movement ; and many of the recent locomotive specialties 
tend directly toward this result. Such things as power 
reverse gears are self-evident in this connection; but 
there are many other things, such as fire doors, and even 
grate bars and superheaters all of which tend directly 
or indirectly to make a more ‘“‘lively” engine. It is in- 
teresting to observe, in recent locomotive improvements, 
how this point works out in the various details and spe- 
cialties; and it will be apparent that in the aggregate of 
the day’s work in switching service, the locomotive which 
has the best acceleration and the quickest response to its 
control, will deliver a materially larger output. 


The foregoing considerations are among those which 
have influenced many railroads to adopt the latest types 
of approved design and equipment in their power for 
switching service. And in this connection it has become 
possible for us to present a description of several types 
recently put in service on progressive roads. A com- 
parison can be made of the details of the various designs, 
and it will prove’ to be of no little interest as showing the 
developments in the direction of efficiency and economy. 


INDIANAPOLIS UNION RaILWAy 


The new power recently placed in service on the In- 
dianapolis Union Ry., is of the eight-wheel, 0-8-0 type, 
and is used in transter service about the terminals ot tne 
various roads entering Indianapolis. These engines weigu 
215,000 Ibs. on the driving whels and have tenders weigh- 
ing 153,000 Ibs., the weight of the engine and tender, in 
working order, being 368,200 Ibs. The locomotives de- 
velop a tractive effort of 51,200 lbs., and have a factor of 
adhesion of 4.18. They are 15 ft. in height, from the top 
of the rail to the top of the stack, and the maximum 
width is 10 ft. 4 in., while the total wheel base of the 
engine and tender is 53 ft. 0% in. The driving wheel 
base of the engine is 15 ft. and the driving wheels are 
51 in. in diameter. 

The cylinders are 25 in. in diameter and have a 28-in. 
stroke, with 14-in. piston valves operated by Southern 
valve gear. The valves are controlled by the American 
Locomotive Co., type E power reverse gear, mounted 
over the main and rear driving wheels on the right side 
of the engine. The piston valves have a travel of 634 in., 
a one-inch lap, ¥g in. lead and the exhaust is line and 
line. Both the cylinders and valve chambers are bushed 
with Hunt-Spiller gun iron bushings, and the piston and 
valve packing rings are made ot the same material. 

The boilers are of the straight top type carrying 175 
Ibs., steam pressure, and have a centrally located inspec- 
tion dome containing the top lift throttle valve and the dry 


Southern Pacific Lines 0-6-0 Switch Engine Built by Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 


This oil burning locomotive has 20 in. by 26 in. cylinders and 57% in. diameter ‘driving wheels. i 
The firebox is 108 in. by 40% in. with a grate area of 30.2 sq. ft. and a 


for 200 lbs. of steam, and has a superheating surface of 281 sq. ft. 
heating surface of 141 sq. ft. 


30,750 lbs. and the factor of adhesion is 5.04. 
lons of water and 1508 gallons of oil. 


The boilers are equipped with.133 2-in. tubes and 21 5%-in. 
and a combined heating surface of 1132 sq. ft., the total evaporative surface of the boiler being 1273 sa. ft. 
gine is 11 ft. and the total wheel base of the engine and tender is 48 ft. 8 in. 
weight of the tender is 106,800 lbs., the total weight of the engine and tender being 261,000 Ibs. 
The tenider is of the eight-wheel type with a 
It will be noticed that a running board is provided on two sides and across the back end of the tender. 


The boiler is 65 in. in diameter, designed 
flues, having a length of 11 ft. 6 in., 
The driving wheel base of the en- 
The engine weighs 155,000 lbs. on the driving wheels and the 
The maximum tractive power developed 1s 
cylindrical tank having a capacity of 5200 gal- 


superheater 
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Union Railroad Company 0-6-0 Switch Engine Built by Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 

This engine has 22 in. by 28 in. cylinders and 51 in. diameter driving wheels. The boiler is 72 in. in diameter, carries 190 pounds of steam 
and is equipped with a superheater. The firebox is 775% in. long by 72% in. wide and has a grate area of 38.94 sq. ft. The boiler is fitted with 
183 2-in. tubes and 28 5%-in. superheater flues, the length of both the tubes and flues being 15 ft. The combined heating surface of the firebox 
and arch tubes is 163 sq. ft., that of the tubes and flues 2028 sq. ft., the total heating surface of the boiler being 2191 sq. ft. With a super- 
heating surface of 506 sq. ft. the boiler has an equivalent evaporative surface of 2950 sq. ft. The driving wheel base of the engine is 11 ft. and + 
the total wheel base of the engine and tender is 47 ft. 3% in. The weight of the engine on the driving wheels is 182,000 lbs., and the weight 
of the tender is 127,200 lbs., the total weight of the engine and tender in working order being 309,200 lbs. The maximum developed tractive & 
effort of the engine is 42,900 lbs. and the factor of adhesion is 4.25. The tender is of the eight-wheel type with arch bar trucks with a rectan- $ 


gular water bottom cistern having a capacity of 7000 gallons of water and seven tons of coal, 2 3 


¥ 


pipes to the steam turret, which is located on top of the 
boiler ahead of the cab. An auxiliary dome, containing 
the test gauge connection and the Consolidated safety 
valves is previded on top of the boiler back of the in- 
spection dome. The whistle is mounted on the left side 
of the central dome instead of being in the steam turret 
as is often the case. Two large sand boxes ‘equipped with 
Graham-white sanders are also provided on top of the 
boiler, one being located on either side of the inspection 
dome. Hancock top boiler checks, of the flanged type, 
are also provided and are mounted ahead of the front 
sand box. The bell, operated by a Gollmar ringer, is 
located in front of the boiler checks ; and the Locomotive 
Light Co. generator is mounted between the back sand 
box and the front of the cab. 

The center line of the boiler, which is also the center 
of the firebox, is 9 ft. 9 in. from the top of the rail. 
The smoke box, of %-in. steel, is 81 in. in outside diam- 
eter, and the first boiler course, of 23/32-in. steel, is 80 
in. outside diameter; while the second course also of 
23/32-in. steel, is 81 7/16 in. outside diameter. The fire- 
box, of the wagon top radial stayed type, using Tate 
flexible staybolts is 102% in. long by 66% in. wide, with 
a great area of 47 sq. ft. and has no combustion chamber. 
It has a sloping back head with a 16-in. by 20-in. eliptical 
fire door opening fitted with the O'Connor type fire door 
flange and the Shoemaker automatic fire door. 


Kentucky 

This engine has 19 in. by 26 in. 
pressure, and is not equipped with a superheater. 
tubes are 11 ft. long and has a heating surface of 1400 sq. ft., 
evaporative surface of the boiler being 2302 sq. ft. 
2% ins. 
of the engine and tender, 


in working order, is 228,500 lbs. 


The water space over the crown sheet at the front of © 


while the heating surface of the firebox is 144 sq. ft., 
The driving wheel ine is 11 ft.. 
The total weight of the engine on the driving wheels is 139.500 lbs., and the weight of the tender is 89,000 lbs., or the total weight 
With a tractive effort of 29,000 Ilbs., 


the firebox is 23 27/32 in., and 24% in. at the back, with 
a mud ring 5 in. thick at the front and 4% in. on the 
sides and at the back. The front flue sheet and the fire- 
box wrapper sheet are 9/16 in. thick, the back flue sheet 
and the back head are 1% in. thick, and the firebox sheets 
are of 3¢-in. steel. The boilers are equipped with the 
type A superheater and have 36 5!2-in. superheater flues | 
and 230 2-in. tubes 15 ft. long, there being -3_3% in. 


arch tubes in the firebox, supporting an American Arch — 


Co. Security sectional brick arch. 

The combined heating surface of the firebox and arch 
tubes is 208 sq. ft., that of the tubes and flues 2,569 
sq. ft., the total heating surface of the boilers being 2,777 
sq. ft., with a superheating surface of 610 sq. ft. The 
grates are of the finger-bar rocking type, in four sections 
with dump grates, and the ash pans are Commonwealth 
Steel Co. single hopper type. _Nathan steam valves, feed 
pipe strainers and gauge cocks are used, and the. Nathan 
blower valve is used with the Sargent quick- opening © 
auxiliary blower valve. The engines are also equipped 
with Babcock water glass guards and Everlasting. ‘blow 
off cocks: Chicago lubricators, Ohio lifting injectors, 


Hancock coal sprinklers and Ashcroft steam gauges are e 
also part of the equipment of this new power. 

The crossheads are of the alligator type, and the nail 
rods, of open hearth hammered steel, are of I-beam sec-_ 


& Indiana Terminal R. R. 0-3-0 Switch Engine, Built by Lima Locometive Works, Inc. 
cylinders and 50 in, diameter driving wheels. 
The firebox is 96 in. 


The boiler is 64 in. diameter, designed for 185 pounds steam ~ 
long by 42 in. wide and has a grate area of 28 sq, ft. The 245 2-ing 
the engine having a tota 
and the total wheel base of the engine and tender is 41 fu 


the engine has a factor of adhesion of 4.75. 


The tender is of the eight-wheel type with arch bar trucks and has a capacity for 4,000 gallons of water and six tons of coal, 


; 
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Boston & Albany 0-8-0 Switch Engine Built by Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 


The cylinders of these engines are 23% in. by 30 in. and the driving wheels are 57 in. in diameter. 
ter, designed for 185 lbs. of steam. and are equipped with superheaters 


having a superheating surface of 540 sq. ft. 


The boilers are 67;5 in. in diame- 
The fireboxes are 96% in. 


by 7534 in. with a grate area of 50.3 sq. ft., and with the 23.5 sa. ft. of heating surface of the arch tubes have a heating surface of 187 sq. ft. 


The 177 2-in. tubes, 16 ft. long, and the 28 5%-in. superheater flues, 
evaporative surface of 1544 sq. ft. 


and tender, in working order, being 351,500 Ibs. 


EiGpaits 


The driving wheel base of the engbase of the engine is 16 ft. and the total wheel base is 53 ft. 4% in. 
The weight of the engine on the driving wheels is 215.000 lbs. and the 


long, have a combined heating Surface of 2115 sq. ft., the total 


weight of the tender is 136,500 lbs., the total weight of the engine 


The maximum tractive power of the engine is 45,700 lbs. and the factor of adhesion is 4.7. 


The tenders are of the eight-wheel type and the cisterns are of rectangular water bottom type carrying 7,000 gallons of water and ten tons 


of coal. 


tion, while the side rods, of the same material, are rec- 
tangular in shape. 

All of the crank pins, driving axles and piston rods 
are also made from open hearth hammered steel, and 
the piston rod and valve stem packing is Paxton-Mitchell. 
The staybolts are made of Rome iron, double refined, and 
the driving and tender springs are of Crucible steel. Cast 
iron riving box shoes are used with the Franklin auto- 
matic driving box wedges and the journals are lubricated 
by means of the Elvin grease cellar. The air brake equip- 
ment is Westinghouse throughout, with two 914-in. air 
compressors, and the American Brake Co. foundation 
brake gear. Johns-Manville expansion rings are used in 
the brake ¢ylinders, and American Brake Shoe & Foun- 
.dry Co. brake shoes are used on both the engine and 
tender. 

The front bumper beam is a Commonwealth Steel Co. 
cast steel beam equipped with a National Malleable & 
Steel Castings Co. front engine coupler. The Imperial 
type B uncoupling arrangement is used on both the en- 
gine and the tender. A Franklin radial buffer and unit 
safety bars are used between the engine and tender, and 
the rear of the tender is equipped with Westinghouse 
draft gear and Buckeye Steel Castings Co. coupler yoke. 
Commonwealth Steel Co. cast steel tender frames are 
used, and the trucks are equipped with Vulcan cast steel 
side frames. Symington journal boxes, Schaeffer truck 
lever connections,. Creco brake beams and rolled steel 
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wheels are also part of the tender truck equipment. The 
tenders-are of the water bottom type and carry 8,200 
gallons of water and 11 tons of coal. 

The cabs are of steel construction, wood lined, and are 
provided with one Rushton roof ventilator and two small- 
er roof ventilators mounted one on each side of the roof 
of the cab. Sliding windows are provided in the sides 
of the cabs, and the front doors are equipped with clear- 
vision windows. Two Locomotive Light Co. headlights, 
with side number plates, are also provided on each en- 
gine, one mounted on top of the smoke box front and 
the other centrally on top of the rear of the tender cis- 
tern. The engines are also equipped with classification 
lights and markers and are fitted with foot-boards front 
and rear. 

ATLANTIC Coast LINE 

The Atlantic Coast Line has recently placed in oper- 
ation 20 new switching locomotives that are considerably 
larger than any heretofore used in yard service by this 
road. The previous heavy power of the road was of the 
0-6-0 type with 21-in. by 28-in. cylinders, 51-in. diameter 
driving wheels and weighed 163,000 Ibs. on the drivers. 
The new engines are of the eight-wheel, 0-8-0 type, with 
25-in. by 28-in. cylinders, 51-in. diameter driving wheels 
and weigh 213,000 lbs. on the drivers. The tractive power 
of the six-wheel engines is 39,100 lbs. as compared with 
that of the new power which is 51,041 Ibs., an increase 
of approximately 30 per cent. 


Indianapolis Union Ry. 0-8-0 Switeh Engine Built by Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 


This engine, which is used largely in transfer service, has 25 in. by 28 in. eylinders and 51 in. diameter driving wheels. 
in diameter, carries 175 pounds of steam and is equipped with the type 


and has a grate area of 47 sq. ft. 
flues being 15 ft. 
total evaporative surface of the boiler is 2777 sq. ft. 
face of 3692 sq. ft. 


The boiler is 80 in, 


‘i superheater. The firebox is 102% in, long by 6614 in. wide 


The boiler is fitted with 230 2-in. tubes and 36 51%4-in. superheater flues, the length of both the tubes and 
The combined heating surface of the firebox and arch tubes is 198 sq. ft., that of the tubes and flues is 2569 sq. ft., or the 
With a superheating surface of 610 sq. ft. the boiler has an equivalent evaporating sur- 
The driving wheel base of the engine is 15 ft, andthe total wheel base of the engine and tender is 53 ft. 0% in. 


The 


engine weighs 215,000 lbs. on the driving wheels and the weight of the tender is 153,200 lbs., the total weight of the engine and tender in work- 


ing order being 369,200 lbs. 


With a maximum tractive effort of 51,200 lbs. the engine has a factor of adhesion of 4.2. 


The tender is of the 


eight-wheel type with a rectangular water bottom cistern having a capacity of 8,200 gallons of water and 11 tons of coal, 
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In this connection it is interesting to notice that the 
Atlantic Coast Line eight-coupled engines, built by the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, are practically the same in 
all respects as those of the Indianapolis Union Ry., 
described above, built by the Lima Locomotive Works, 
Inc. They both have the same size cylinders, piston 
valves, boilers, driving wheel base and total wheel base, 
about the only difference being that the engines of the 
Indianapolis Union Ry. weigh 2,000 lbs. more on the 
driving wheels than those of the Atlantic Coast Line. 

It will also be noticed from the accompanying illustra- 
tions that the location of the equipment on the boilers 
is practically the same for both engines. The fireboxes 
of both engines are of the same size and have the same 
grate area, but there is a slight difference in the total 
heating surface of the boilers due to the fact that there 
are six more tubes in the boilers of the Indianapolis 
Union Ry. engines. Both engines are also equipped with 
superheaters and power reverse gears, and the Atlantic 
Coast Line engines have slope sheet coal pushers. 

Other equipment of the Atlantic Coast Line engines 
includes Walschaert valve gear, Franklin radial butters 
and unit safety bars, I‘ranklin power reverse gear and 
butterfly fire doors, Hancock non-lifting injectors, Pyle- 
National headlights and Rushton cab ventilators. The 
tenders of these engines have a capacity for 8,000 gallons 
of water and 16 tons of fuel; and it is reported that 
due to the increase in weight they are much more efficient 
switch engines than were the former six-coupled engines 
of the road. 


Boston & ALBANY R. R. 


The new switch engines of the Boston & Albany R. R. 
are somewhat larger than either of those previously de- 
scribed. They have 23!%-in. by 30-in. cylinders, with 
57-in. driving wheels, and develop a tractive effort of 
45,700 lbs. The driving wheel base is 16 ft., and the 
total whee! base of the engines and tenders is 53 it. 414 
in. The boilers are 675/16 in. in diameter and carry 
185 lbs. of steam. The firebox is 96% in. long by 75% 
in. wide and has a grate area of 50.3 sq. ft. The engines 
are equipped with superheaters and have 177 2-in. tubes 
and 28 51% in. superheater flues 16 ft. long. The heating 
surface of the firebox is 187 sq. ft., that of the tubes 
and flues is 2,115 sq. ft., and the total evaporative surface 
of the boilers is 2,302 sq. ft., while the superheating sur- 
face is 540 sq. ft. The engines weigh 215,000 Ibs. on 


the drivers, and the total weight of the engine and tender 


This switch engine has 25 in. by 28 in. cylinders, 


type, equipped with a superheater, is 80 in. in diameter and carries 175 pounds of steam. 
The hoiler is fitted with 224 2-in. tubes and 36 514-in. superheater flues, the length of both the tubes and flues being — 
214 sq. 
With a superheating surface of 659 sq. ft. the boiler has an equivalent evaporative surface of 3725 sq. ft. 


a grate area of 47 sq. ft. 
15 ft. The combined surface of the 
face of the boiler being 2736 sq. ft. 


firebox and arch tubes is 


The wheel base of the engine is 15 ft., and the total wheel base of the engine and tender is 53 ft. 0% in. J 
driving wheels is 213,710 lbs., and the weight of the tender is 167,290 lbs., the total weight of the engine and tender loaded being 381,000 Ibs. 
maximuin tractive force of the engine is 51,200 lbs. and the factor of adhesion is 4.15. 
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14 in. piston valves and 51 in. diameter driving wheels. 
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is 351,500 Ibs. The tenders are of the rectangular water 
bottom type and carry 7,000 gallons of water and 10 tons 
of coal. 

Kentucky & INDIANA TERMINAL R, R. 


The new switch engines of the Kentucky & Indiana 
Terminal R. R. are about the same size as those pre- 
viously described and are used largely in transfer service. 
They have 24-in. by 28-in. cylinders, 51-in. diameter 
driving wheels, and are equipped with superheaters. The 
boilers, having 193 2-in.“tubes and 32 514-in. superheater 
flues 15 ft. long, carry 185 lbs. of steam-and have a heat- 
ing surface of 2,350 sq. ft. The fireboxes are 92% in. 
long by 6514 in. wide and have a grate area of 41.7 sq. ft. 
The total driving wheel base of the engine is 15 ft., and 
the wheel base of the engine and tender is 53 ft. 234 in. 
The engines weigh 212,500 lbs. on the drivers, and the 
total weight of the engine and tender in working order is 
365,000 Ibs. 
Ibs. the engines have a factor of adhesion of 4.26. The 


equipment of the locomotives includes electric headlights, 


power reverse gear, steel cabs, cast steel bumper beams 
and Southern valve gear. 

_ It will be noticed from the illustration of the engines 
that they are equipped with an unusual arrangement for 
attaching the piston rod to the crosshead. The tenders 
are of the eight-wheel type with arch trucks and have a 
capacity for 8,500 gallons of water and nine tons of coal. 


UNION RAILROAD COMPANY 


While the new switch engines of the Union R. R. are 
not so large as those previously described they are as 
modern in so far as construction and equipment is con- 
cerned, and in addition are of interest because of the 
rather unusual arrangement of the platform and steps on 
the front of the engine and on the rear of the tender. 
These platforms are similar to those commonly used on 
caboose cars, and it will be noticed from the illustration 
that handrails are also provided along the running boards 
from the front of the engine to the cab. 

In addition to these features of construction it will be 
noticed that the engines are of the six-wheel, 0-6-0 type, 
and that they are equipped with rectangular water bottom 
tenders with arch bar trucks. The engines have 25-in. 
by 28-in. cylinders, 51-in. diameter driving wheels, and 
are equipped with superheaters. 
wheel base of 15 ft. and the total wheel base of the engine 
and tender is 53 ft. 0% in. They weigh 215,000 Ibs. 


Atlantic Coast Line 0-8-0 Switch Engine Built by Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The boiler of the straight top 


The firebox is 102% in. long by 66% in. wide and has 


that of the tubes and flues 2522 sq. ft., the total heating sur- 
The weight of the engine on the 


The tender is of the eight-wheel type with a rectangular 


water bottom cistern having a capacity of 8000 gallons of water and 16 tons of coal. 


With a maximum tractive effort of 49,800 


They have a driving | 
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on the driving wheels and the total weight of the engine 
and tender in working order is 368,000 lbs. With a max- 
imum tractive effort of 51,200 lbs. the engines have a 
factor of adhesion of 4.2, __ 

The boilers are 80 in. in diameter, carry 175 lbs. of 
steam, and are fitted with 230 2-in. tubes and 36 5%4-in. 
superheater flues 15 ft. long. The fireboxes are 102% 
in. long by 6614 in. wide and have a grate area of 47 sq. 
ft. The combined heating surface of the firebox and arch 
tubes is 198 sq. ft., that of the tubes and flues 2569 sq. 
ft., and the total heating surface of the boilers is 2777 
sq. ft. With a superheating surface of 610 sq. ft. the 
boilers have an equivalent evaporative surface of 3692 sq. 
ft. Like the other engines herewith described they have 


electric headlights front and rear and are equipped with 


» 30.2 sq. ft., with a heating surface of 141 sq. ft. 


classification lights and markers. The steel cabs are fitted 
with sliding windows and three roof ventilators. The 
tenders have a capacity for 8,200 gallons of water and 
11 tons of coal. 

It will be noticed from the foregoing that while these 
engines are of the six-coupled type they are almost equal 
in size to the eight-wheel engines previously described. 
The size of the boilers, cylinders, driving wheels and the 
length of the wheel base, as well as the weight of the 
engines on the drivers is practically the same. 

SOUTHERN Paciric LINEs 

The new oil burning switch engines of the Southern 
Pacific Lines are still smaller than any of those pre- 
viously described, yet they are as modern as the larger 
engines. While they do not have the feature of the front 
and rear platforms as are used on the Union R. R. switch 
engines, they are equipped with running boards along the 
sides of the tenders, and in addition have running boards 
and handrails along each side of the top of the tanks. 
The engines are of the six-wheel type with 20-in. by 26-in. 
cyliners, 5714-in. diameter driving wheels, and are equip- 
ped with superheaters. They have a driving wheel base 
of 11 ft., and the total wheel base of the engine and ten- 
der is 48 ft. 8in. They weigh 155,000 lbs.-on the driving 
wheels, and the total weight of the engine and tender in 
working order is 261,000 Ibs. The factor of adhesion is 
5.04, and the maximum tractive effort of the engines is 
30,700 Ibs. 

The boilers are 65 in. in diameter, carry 200 lbs. of 
steam, and are fitted with 133 2-in. tubes and 21 53}%-in. 
superheater flues having a length of 11 ft.6in. The fire- 


boxes are 108 in. by 40% in., and have a grate area of 
ihe 


~ 
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combined heating surface of the tubes and flues is 1,132 
sq. {t., and the total evaporative surface of the boilers is 
1,273 sq. ft. They are equipped with electric héadlights, 
front and rear, classification lamps and markers, cast steel 
pilot beams, and steel cabs with roof ventilators. 

It will be noticed from the illustration that the power 
reverse gear is mounted in a position the reverse of that 
commonly employed. The-tenders are cylindrical in shape 
and have a capacity of 5,200 gallons of water and 1,508 
gallons of oil for fuel. 


INDUSTRIAL TYPES 


The three smaller switch engines shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations are used largely for switching about 
industrial plants, and as a consequence are not so large 
as those used in regular yard service. It will be noticed 
that all three of them are of the six-coupled type and that 
only one, that of the Lakeside & Marblehead R. R. is 
equipped with a superheater. However, all three of them 
are equipped with many of the other modern appliances, 
such as electric headlights, front and rear, automatic bell 
ringer, outside valve motion, steel cabs, and one of them 
has the power reverse gear. 


In a series of articles on “Railway Transportation in 
the United States,’ Senator A. B. Cummins, of Iowa, 
says of government ownership of railroads: 

“It is obvious that in a country like ours when the gov- 
ernment enters any business enterprise the management 
of that enterprise is bound to be deeply affected by whai 
we ordinarily call ‘politics. The shippers will want low 
rates, the employees will want high wages, communities 
will want favoritism, and there will be a constant demand 
on the part of many of our people for economy at the ex- 
pense of efficiency; and all these conflicting interests will 
urge their demands first through the voters in political 
campaigns, and after that through congress. It seems to 
me that the result would necessarily be a never-ending 
struggle, constant confusion and the most grievous injus- 
tice. If it could be asserted with any truth that the gov- 
ernment could maintain, operate, and expand the railway 
properties at less expense than private owners, that fact 
would mitigate in some degree this objection. There is, 
however, no possible basis for that belief in our past ex- 
perience in business affairs; nor is there any basis for it 
in the government operation of railways during the war 
nor in the history of other countries which have tried the 
experiment of government ownership in times of peace.” 


= 


Bennett Mining Company 0-6-0 Switch Engine Built by Lima Locomotiv 
This engine has 21 in. by 28 in. cylinders and 51 in, diameter driving wheels. 
The firebox is 84 in. 


$46 2-in. tubes are 11 ft. 6 in. long and have a heating surface of 2068 sq, ft., ¢ ; 
The driving wheel base of the engine is 11 £t, 


steam pressure, and is not equipped with a superheater. 


engine has a total evaporative surface of 2218 sq. ft. 
and tender is 43 ft. 3% ins. 
or the total weight of the engine and tender is 261,600 Ibs. 
tender is of the eight-wheel type with arch bar trucks and has 


The total weight of the engine on the driving wheels 
With a tractive effort o 1 
a capacity for 5,000 gallons of water and eight tons of coal, 


e Works, Inc. 

The boiler is 70 in. in diameter, designed for 200 pounds of 
long by 68 in. wide and has a grate area of 39.7 sq. ft. The 
while the heating surface of the firebox is 150 sq. ft., or the 
and the total wheel base of the engine 
is 158,000 lbs, and the weight of the tender is 103,600 Ibs., 
f 38,200 lbs. the engine has a factor of adhesion of 4,14. The 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to Say the Thing That Ought to Be Said 


The director of the National Garden Bureau rather 
looks down upen the gardening around railway stations 
and calls it mid-Victorian and other uncomplimentary 
names. Possibly all of the agents who decorate. their 
station grounds are not modern landscape gardeners. 
They may even be mid-Victorian. But if you ask any 
traveling accountant or tariff inspector, you will find that 
the agent who has a neat lawn, with flower beds, keeps 
his taritts and accounts in the same neat, although pos- 
sibly mid-Victorian, fashion. 


A certain relatively small railroad is feeling the effect 
of highway truck competition acutely in live stock freight 
traffic. To cite the actual situation, cattle from points 
A and B to M, take on the railroad a carload rate of 12 
cents, hogs 15 cents and lambs and sheep 17 cents; while 
the truck rate between the same points is 35 cents re- 
gardless of commodity. From points C and D to N, the 
respective rates on live stock are 16 cents, 18% cents 
and 20 cents; while the rate by truck regardless of com- 
modity is 40 cents. Various types of trucks are used in 
this particular highway service, but perhaps a typical 
stock haul would be 20 to 30 hogs totaling 5,000 Ibs. at 
$20 for the load. A°*minimum carload by rail would be 
17,000 Ibs. and would cost the shipper on the 18% cents 
rate, $31.45. This is an advantage so far as the rate is 
concerned distinctly in favor of the railroad; yet the com- 
petitive situation is very severe. The case affords an illus- 
tration of the fact that for certain kinds of business, the 
motor truck is a competitor which is hard to beat. In 
the'first place this is a relatively short haul. Among the 
things which influence the shipper are that by truck the 
live stock is picked up at the farm and delivered at the 
point where it is wanted; there is a minimum delay in 
taking advantage of the market, and the minimum loss 
of weight in transit. And one point which is of inci- 
dental interest in connection with the picking up of the 
stock at the farm, is that in this particular case it has 
become almost impossible to drive cattle on the road, due 
to the constant heavy automobile traffic. 


It always amuses us to read the interviews with railway 
presidents, as described by special writers for the maga- 
zines. Particularly are we amused by the invariable state- 
ment that the railway president being interviewed has 
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never been known to use profanity, always speaks gently 
and never, never chews tobacco. It is certainly true that 
the old, hard-boiled, non-educated railway president has 
passed into the same category as the dodo, but we have 
yet to see the railway president who can get along with- 
out doing a little old-fashioned cussing now and then 
even though it be only at rare intervals. | 


In an article appearing elsewhere in this issue descrip- | 
tive of some new locomotives for switch service, it will 
be noticed that on the Union R. R. engine the foot 
boards are replaced by steps, platforms and hand rails 
similar to those used on caboose cars. While this prac 
tice may be slightly more expensive than the use of foot- 
boards it is no doubt safer. It provides easy access 
from the engine to the cars, which is desirable in switch 
ing, and eliminates the possibility of personal injury to 
switchmen which often resulted from the use of foot- 
boards. 


With all the discussion that has attended the celebration — 
of defense day, this past week, it may be opportune to 
remark that the relation of a proposed railroad to national 
defense received definite consideration recently, by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in granting a certificate 
of convenience and necessity to the Wenatchee Southern 
Ry. Military considerations have not often been acknowl 
edged by the commission as grounds for justifying the — 
construction of a new line, and the reference was only 
incidental in this case; but it is gratifying to observe 
that the strategic importance of the various units com: 
prising the railway system of the country is not being 
overlooked. 

In the application of the Wenatchee Southern Ry. Co 
for authority.to build a new line in Chelan, Kittitas and 
Benton counties, in the state of Washington, the assistant 
chief of staff for war plans, operations and training 01 
the ninth army corps area, United States army, appearec 
as a witness by direction of the war department. The 
proposed line would afford a connecting link between the 
several east-and-west trunk line carriers; and it woul 
eliminate the situation now prevailing, by which passen 
gers traveling by railroad between the northern ane 
southern. portions of central Washington are incon 
venienced by the necessity of going through either Seattl 
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or Spokane. The army officer mentioned above presented 
the views of the war department as to necessity for the 
construction of the proposed line of railway. He stated 
that there are three main strategic areas on the Pacific 
coast, of which one is the Puget Sound-Columbia river 
_ area that embraces the coast from Canada to south of 
Tillamook bay, Oregon. In this area, besides Puget Sound, 
are embraced Gray’s Harbor, Willapa bay, and the mouth 
of the Columbia river. It was the opinion of the witness 
that the construction of the proposed line, east of the 
_ Cascades, would be of material military value under most 
_ circumstances of war on the Pacific coast, by affording 
a lateral sheltered line of north-and-south military com- 
munication otherwise lacking. 
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ACENTURY OF ENGINEERING EDUCATION 


The approaching celebration of the one hundredth anni- 
_versary of the establishment of Rensselaer Polytechnic 
_ Institute, as the oldest college or school of its class, calls 
attention to the rapidity of the development of science 
and engineering. Before the founding of this institution 
special courses of study devoted almost wholly or exclu 
sively to science and engineering were not taught in the 
colleges and universities, and college graduates or stu- 
_ dents who became practicing engineers developed scientific 

learning from their own ideas of the adaptation of. avail- 
able knowledge to the ends they had to meet. The 
classification of scientific knowledge as applying to en- 

gineering problems had to be done by individuals, just as 

the inventor of electrical appliances and machinery had 

to do with the knowledge of electricity and magnetisin 
fifty vears ago, before electrical engineering, as now 
_ recognized, had come into existence. 


One of the great services of colleges or schools de- 
_ voted to special lines of study is that they gather up, 
classify and compile the knowiedge that has been de- 
veloped by the studies and researches of those whose 
_ thoughts and labors have been directed along those lines. 
_ The late Mr. Octave Chanute, one of the most eminent of 
_ American engineers, once said that if one wished to in- 
_ form himself on a subject of which but little was generally 


__ known, the best thing to do was to go to work and write 


| oa book on that subject. In this wise he would naturally 
conduct researches to discover what others had found cut 
_ concerning it, he would, logically, analyze the known facts 
__and classify them, and in this way develop a mental atti- 


So the founding of a school of 
science and engineering stimulated the thoughts of men 
in these directions, and gave to those whose minds were 
“so inclined opportunities not to be found in other institu- 
_ tions the principal objects of which were the study of the 
| weelassics. : 
It should be noticed that the founding of Rensselaer 
~ preceded the days of railroads in this country and it 
_ should not be overlooked that this was not the first school 


in this country to teach engineering as one of the principal 
$ branches, the. military school at West Point preceded it 
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_ tude and habits of study best calculated to pursue the 
| subject into new realms. 
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by twenty years, and many who became prominent en- 
gineers in civil life in the early part of the past century 
were graduates of West Point. Twenty years after the 
establishment of Rensselaer railroad building had become 
a widely prevailing field of progress in this country, and 
the best training for the engineering work demanded was 
found with graduates of West Point and Rensselaer. 
This educational status of engineering seemed to hold 
until some years after the Civil war, when the need for 
engineering cducation to be taught in colleges more widely 
distributed throughout the country was recognized. 


THE CROWS NEST PASS AGREEMENT 


Our Canadian “brothers under the skin” are having a 
peck of troubles all their own in the application of what 
is known as the Crow’s Nest Pass agreement. This is a 
freight rate controversy in one of its most irrulent forms. 
The Canadian Vacific Ry. is most particularly affected, 
and will be penalized to the extent of perhaps some five 
million dollars of gross revenue annually. The Canadian 
National Rys. are affected to a lesser degree; but for- 
tunately in a way, both railroads, as the controversy de- 
velops, are able to maintain an entirely passive role, and 
let the public settle the dispute. For the reason that the 
issue will in all probability be acute for some time to come, 
and because it recalls an interesting bit of railway pioneer- 
ing, we may give the reader a brief account of the prin- 
ciples which are now in dispute. 

The Crow’s Next Pass agreement goes back to the year 
1897. At that time the Canadian Pacific was operating 
on one of its lines, as far as Lethbridge, Alta., and it 
was seen to be desirable by both the railroad and the 
public that the line should be extended to Crow’s Nest 
Pass, a distance of about 100 miles, to enable for one 
thing improved access to the coal produced in that region. 
Negotiations undertaken with the Canadian government 
were finally consummated on the basis of the since mem- 
orable Crow's Nest Pass agreement, by which the govern- 
ment was to advance a subsidy toward the building of the 
road, of $3,630,000 cash, and one million acres of land 
in British Columbia. In return for this subsidy, so to 
speak, the Canadian Pacific obligated itself to establish 
as the maximum in its rate structure, the tariffs as then 
existing on grain eastbound, and on specified commodities 
from the east to all points on its lines west of Winnipeg. 
Competitive conditions in subsequent years, as it de- 
veloped, modified the rates, until by 1918 the rate struc- 
ture as a whole had become substantially lower than ‘the 
basis established in the Crow’s Nest Pass agreement. 

War conditions, however, in Canada as in the United 
States, made these rates impossible, and by an order in 
council, in 1918, the railroads were granted a general ad- 
vance of 15 per cent. This was followed in conformity 
with the McAdoo rates established in the United States, 
by an advance of 25 per cent. As a preliminary to the 
first of these rate advances, it was obviously necessary 
definitely to suspend the Crow’s Nest Pass agreement, 
and this was done as a war measure. In 1919 the new 
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Canadian railway act placed in the hands of the Board 
of Railway Commissioners full authority over all rates, 
including the application or suspension of the Crow’s 
Nest Pass agreement, for a period of three years. The 
suspension of the agreement was maintained, and at the 
end of the three-year period an act was passed suspending 
the agreement for one more year, and giving authority 
to the governor in council to extend the suspension for 
one year additional. This last successive suspension 
period expired July 6, 1924, and in the absence of specific 
action by any government body, the Crow’s Nest Pass 
agreement automatically took effect. 


The railroads had made a dignified plea for the abroga- 
tion of the agreement last spring. But the public seemed 
to be unaware or at least indifferent to the anomalous 
rate structure which would result until after the condition 
was upon them, and not until too late, was there a sudden 
awakening to the fact that serious disparities and dis- 
criminations are unavoidable under the Crows’ Nest Pass 
agreement. 


The old rates applied only to points then located on 
the Canadian Pacific Ry. Since that date many new lines 
have been built, so that less than one-third of the terri- 
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tory west of Winnipeg receives the benefit of the rates, 
and only about two-thirds of the territory east of Win- 
nipeg. And in general the points receiving the lower 
rate by virtue of the Crow’s Nest Pass agreement, are 
on an equality as regards distance and mileage, and in 
many cases only a few miles from other points which do 
not get the benefit of the lower rates. The Canadian 
National Rys. are affected in the same manner through 
the necessity for making the same rates to common points 
on both lines. And a serious disturbance results in the 
trade channels in Ontario, for example, due to the fact 
that certain cities which are important distributing centers 
now, were not on the Canadian Pacific twenty years ago, 
and consequently are now commercially penalized so far 
as the western trade is concerned, by the inequalities in 
rates. 

What the railroads asked, as a matter of simple justice 
to all parties concerned, while there was yet time to act, 
was that the whole matter of railway rates throughout 
the dominion be left to the judgment of the Board of 
Railway Commissioners. No such action was taken, and 
now various interests in both the eastern and western 
provinces of Canada are wondering what is the best and 
quickest way out of the difficulty. 


Washington Correspondence 


(Special to the Railway Review) 


WasHINGTON, D. C., September 11—With the issuance 
of a certificate for the construction of a new line of rail- 
road in Texas the unopposed application of the Southern 
Pacific to form a merger and construct a oes line 
to handle increased traffic, and reports of the car service 
division of the American Railway Association showing 
car loadings for the week ended August 30, in excess of 
a million, few doubt that good times are at hand for the 
railroads of the country. 

The Southern Pacific was the first mmportant hearing 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission in many 
weeks. Twenty-two miles of railroad will be built in 
Hidallgo and Starr counties, Texas, by the Rio Grande 
City Railway. They propose to utilize material purchased 
by the federal government during the world war, when 
they undertook construction of line between Samfordyce 
and Fort Ringgold, near Rio Grande City. The railroad 
company was also authorized to retain excess earnings 
for a period of ten years. 

Another high record for this year in the number of cars 
loaded with revenue freight was made during the week 
which ended on August 30 when the total was 1,020,339 
cars, according to reports filed today by the carriers with 
the car service division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. 

This was the first time this year that the million mark 
has been exceeded in any one week. 

Compared with the week before, the total for the week 
of August 30 was an increase of 38,091 cars, due prin- 
cipally to increases in the loading of miscellaneous freight, 
coal and grain and grain products although all commodi- 
ties showed increases over the preceding week except live 
stock. 


The total for the week, however, was a decrease of 
71,811 cars under the corresponding week last year but 


oe ease of 96,533 cars over the coe week in 

Revenue freight loading for the ave weeks in August — 
totaled 4,843,404 cars, a decrease of 365,815 cars or seven 
per cent under the cor responding period in 1923. Com-— 
pared with the corresponding period two years ago, how- 
ever, 1t was an increase of 508,077 cars or nearly twelve 
per cent. 

Miscellaneous freight loading amounted to 377,350 cars, 
an increase of 19,319 cars over the week before and 
1,068 cars above the same week last year as well as an 
increase of 51,257 cars over the same week in 1922. 

Coal loading totaled 168,584 cars, an increase of 8,770 
cars over the preceding week but 37,994 cars under the 
same week last year. Compared with the same period in 
1922, it was an increase of 19,357 cars. 

Grain and grain products totaled 68,837 cars, an in- 
crease of 7,224 cars over the week before and an increase 
of 14,238 cars over the same wek last year. This was 
also an increase of 14,892 cars over the same week in 
1922. In the western districts alone, 49,128 cars were 
loaded with grain and grain products,.an increase of 
11,992 cars over the corresponding week last year. 

Live stock loading totaled 32,403 cars, a decrease of 
1,834 cars under the preceding week, and a decrease of 
6,238 cars under the same week last year. Compared 
with the same week in 1922, it was an increase of 310 
cars. Live stock loading in the western districts for the 
week totaled 24,041 cars, 5,317 cars under the correspond- 
ing week last year. 

Forest products loading totaled 69,252 cars, 114 cars 
above the week before but 7,901 cars under last year. 
Compared with the corresponding week two years ago, 
it was an increase of 10,906 cars. 

Loading of merchandise and less than carload lot 
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freight totaled 247,151 cars, 3,278 cars above the week 
before and 417 cars over the same week last year. It 
was also an increase of 13,899 cars over two years ago. 

Ore loading amounted to 48,921 cars, an increase of 
608 cars over the week before but 29,272 cars under last 
year as well as 13,546 cars under two years ago. 

Coke loading totaled 7,841 cars, an increase of 612 
cars over the preceding week but 6,129 cars under the 
corresponding period in 1923 and 542 cars below the cor- 
responding week in 1922. 

Compared by districts, increases over the week before 
in the total loading of all commodities were reported in 
all districts while all districts reported increases over the 
corresponding week last year except the Eastern, Alle- 
gheny and Northwestern. The Northwestern was the 
only one to show a decrease under two years ago. 

Loading of revenue freight this year compared with the 
two previous years follows: 


1924. 1923. 1922. 
me weeks of January.......... 3,362,136 3,373,965 2,785,119 
meweeks of February......-... 3,617,432 3,361,599 3,027,886 
Seweerxs Of March,.........5. 4,607,706 4,581,176 4,088,132 
maweeks. Of April... cr...5.5). 3,499,210 3,764,266 2,863,416 
meweeks Of May......-...2... 4,474,751 4,876,893 3,841,683 
4 weeks of June............. 3,625,472 4,047,603 3,414,031 
PeWweeks. Of July. isan os esos 2.’ 3,526,500 3,940,735 3,252,107 
Beweeks of August........... 4,843,404 5,209,219 4,335,327 
5 Re Pe eee 31,556,611 — 33,155,456 27,607,701 

RABAA: 


Opinions and Comment 


Railroad Valuation: 

Indicating at what cross-purposes, typical of the lack of 
fundamental principles by which radical politicians operate, 
is the proposal by them, without any valid reason, to reduce 
arbitrarily the valuation of the railroads from 20 billions to 
13 billions. 

Even from their own standpoint, from the standpoint, that 
is, of the “state” on which they thrive, this would be cutting 
off their own nose to spite the stockholders. They would 
simply be striking 7 billions from the tax rolls. What comes 
off one taxable property has to be added on to some other 
taxable property. 

There is no such thing as something for nothing. 

The politicians would have accomplished nothing construc- 
tive in such a contradictory move; they would simply add 
greater confusion to a situation already more than sufficiently 
confused. 

The politician seldom looks forward, but he is forever look- 
ing backward to some obsolete precedent, practice or dogma. 
Since 1907, it so happens that 7 billions is just the amount, 
in round figures, invested in the railroads. 

How are the politicians going to unscramble eggs? 

How are they going to hokus pocus 7 billions into non- 
existence? 

What of the justice to the investor of the 7 billions? 

What of the justice to the investors of the remaining and 
prior 13 billions? 

What of justice to the shipping and traveling public, to the 
entire national economy which depends upon transportation? 

Is it to be supposed that 13 billions, representing an invest- 
ment and valuation of 17 years ago, could still draw a profit, 
provide for sinking funds, retirement of debts, and meet al: 
the increased obligations and costs which 17 years have no’ 
decreased, but increased? Owners of the 13 billions, finding 
their profits cut off by having to meet costs now distributed 
Over 20 billions, would soon enough begin to take - their 
monies out of railroads in order to find profitable employ- 
ment elsewhere; for this is what people invest money for— 
to draw a profit. 


Everybody knows this but the politician! 


The politician turns back 17 years for a premise. The 
Private operator of railroads, looking at railroad figures as 


ré 
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they are today, plans for the future on the premise of present 
figures. Just the difference between politicians who know 
nothing of operating railroads legislating against railroads, 
and railroad operators who know all about railroads having 
the say, 

There is not going to be any solution of such contradictions 
until the principle is recognized and re-established that the 
men who are on the job are the men who should carry the 
job to its fullest fruition. That is to say, railroad operators 
are the only proper persons to legislate for railroads. Who 
else, indeed, knows anything about railroads ?—Business Chronicle. 


An Astounding Proposal 

The practical defeat, so far as this session of congress is 
concerned, of the so-called Barkley labor bill through the 
action of the house of representatives on May 19th avoided by 
a close margin a surrender as abject and humiliating as thai 
which accompanied the passage of the Adamson law durin 
the war—at least so far as the house was concerned. On the 
pretext that this measure had been “smothered” by the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee, under a new rule 150 congress- 
men signed a request that it be taken out of the hands of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee and thrown into the pit of 
the house without that calm consideration which can be had 
only in the quiet of committee hearings where the friends and 
foes of a measure may be fully heard and questioned. In our 
opinion the charge that the Interstate Commerce Committee 
had attempted to “smother” the Barkley bill was nothing 
more than a convenient smoke screen put forward by the 
labor leaders who evidently believed that in view of the com- 
ing election the house could be stampeded into passing this 
remarkable proposal—and, in a congress which has to an 
alarming degree bowed at the shrine of political expediency, 
they came perilously close to carrying out their designs. 

In a nutshell the Barkley bill proposes to do way with the 
present railway labor board and create in its place a flock 
of new boards, the five members of the proposed board of 
mediation to receive $12,000 per year, while the 40 members 
of the proposed regional boards shall receive salaries of 
$7,000 per year and in addition to this, salaries of $4,000 per 
year are proposed for a swarm of secretaries, attorneys, ex- 
perts, accountants, stenographers. etc—and this at a time 
when the public is already staggering under tax burdens that 
are well nigh unbearable. To give the reader a further idea 
in this connection, this new proposed machinery would entai! 
a greater cost upon the government than is now necessary 
for the maintenance of the president and his cabinet and for 
the members of the supreme court of the United States. But 
the enormous cost involved by no means constitutes the real 
infamy of this measure which seeks to substitute for the 
present railway labor board (which is made up of representa- 
tives of the general public, the railroads and the railway labor 
organizations) a group of new boards which, through the very 
essence of the act, would be almost completely dominated by 
the great railroad brotherhoods who would thus be placed in 
position, without serious let or hindrance, to determine their 
own wage scales. Incidentally, this act would also extend the 
control of the unions to the hundreds of thousands of shop 
employees where peace now reigns—and thus thousands of 
young farmers, who took these jobs in the strike of 1922, 
would be driven out to seek other employment. 

As one views the matters calmly, two profoundly serious 
questions are involved in this new and remarkable proposal 
—first, the ever growing effrontery of the great labor unions 
to compel congress to do their bidding—and this with refer- 
ence to great public service corporations where the public in- 
terest is so broadly and deeply involved: second, the fact that 
the farmer is the chief absorber of freight rates and that he. 
more than any other class of citizens. will be compelled to 
“pay the fiddler” in the unquestioned wage increases which 
the proposers of the Barkley bill have in mind. That railway 
labor and all other classes of labor are entitled to generous 
wage scales, no fair minded man will deny—and least of all 
will this be denied by the farmer who wants the laboring men 
of the country to remain in a position to pay a fair price for 
the products of his toil—and this the laboring man cannot do 
unless his toil is fairly rewarded. Therefore, there is no con- 
troversy on this score. But when the labor leaders ask the 
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right to be both judge and jury—when they seek to tear down 
a great impartial public body like the railway labor board and 
substitute for it new machinery of their own creation and 


liking, and when,-because of the labor vote, congress shows- 


an inclination to submit its back to the lash—in these circum- 
stances we are brought face to face with the surrender of free 
and representative government and unless a halt is called in 
these premises and called in a most emphatic manner, the 
time is not far distant when this issue will rock the nation 
from center to circumference. ‘Absolute exclusion” with re- 
ference to immigration and the “review of supreme court de- 
cisions by congress’”—this was the arrogant ultimatum of 
Samuel Gompers and his associates only a few days ago. 
And, mind you, this ultimatum comes, not in the form of a 
petition, but as a demand—and thus the rest of us are appar- 
ently expected to assume that the labor leaders are wised in 
statecraft and loftier in their patriotism than were Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, John Adams, Chief Justice John Marshall and 
Abraham Lincoln and all the rest of that illustrious band 
whose genius has given to us the greatest republic of all time 
and whose glorious handiwork is the hope of civilization in 
this chaotic hour as never before. 

Why don’t the railway labor leaders like the railway labor 
board? ‘Because as an agency which represents not only the 
brotherhoods but the general public and the carriers, it per- 
forms its duties from the standpoint of the three great parties 
at interest—and this is what the brotherhoods don’t want. 
On the contrary, through the Barkley bill they are proceed- 
ind upon the theory that the question of railway wages is 
their own affair and in the meantime if the public doesn’t like 
this viewpoint, why then, as Commodore Vanderbilt put it, 
let “the public be d——.” 

So much for this phase of the matter which strikes at the 
very root of our institutions—and now in conclusion we de- 
sire to serve notice on members of congress that agriculture is 
not only not in position to submit to an increase in the existing 
freight rates, but that, on the contrary, these rates must come 
down at the earliest possible moment. And since fully 50c 
out of every dollar the carriers collect is already required to 
pay their employees, how can a reduction in rates be accom- 
plished when new machinery is created, the deliberate pur- 
pose of which is to increase railway wage scales and to give 
untrammeled leeway to the strike—to place the strike where 
it is beyond the peaceful arbitrament and control of a great 
and impartial public body? For the remainder of the present 
session the Barkley bill has ceased to be a menace—but for 
the sake of the future we here and now warn members of 
congress that the 6,500,000 farmers of the United States who 
are fighting for their very existence will hold to a strict ac- 
count those who add another single dollar to the already 
tremendous freight bill which the farmers of this country are 
being required to absorb. And this isn’t saying anything 
about the larger question of government of, for and by the 
labor unions, rather than “government of, for and by the 
people.”—Missourt Farmer. 


Missouri Pacific Purchases Fifty 
New Locomotives 


Purchase of fifty new locomotives by the Missouri 
Pacific R. R. was announced this week by L. W. Baldwin, 
president of the company. The American Locomotive 
Works received an order for thirty-five of these and the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works will build the other fifteen. 
Delivery of the new locomotives to the Missouri Pacific 
has been promised by November 15. 

Ten of the thirty-five locomotives the American Loco- 
motive Works will build are to be Pacific type, for use in 
passenger train service. All of the twenty-five other en- 
gines that are to be built by this company are of the 2-8-2 
wheel type and thirteen of them will be equipped with 
boosters. One of the passenger locomotives will be of 
the three-cylinder type as will also one of the heavy 
freight engines. The three-cylinder type engine is ad- 
mittedly an experiment which has recently been developed 
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by the American Locomotive Works, and the Missou~ 
Pacific purchased one of them for each of freight and 
passenger service in order to determine under practical 
operating test conditions the availability of this class of 
power and the advantages to be obtained if any. 

The fifteen locomotives that are to be built by the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works are for switching service — 
and are of the heavy eight-wheel type. These fifty new — 
engines, in addition to the one hundred new locomotives 
purchased by the Missouri Pacific last year, and the 1,000 — 
new automobile cars and 2,000 American Refrigerator 
Transit Co. cars purchased 45 days ago, places the Mis- 
sour1 Pacific in a most advantageous position for the 
handling of an increasing volume of business. 


Special Train for Roadmasters’ 


To accommodate those who will attend the annual con- 
vention of the Roadmasters and Maintenance of Way 
Association at Hotel Commodore, New York City, Sep- 
tember 16 to 18 inclusive, the New York Central R. R. 
will run a special train out of Chicago at 4 p.m., Sunday, 
September 14. The train will consist of 10 sleeping cars, 
one club car and two diners. At Buffalo an observation 
inspection car and, if necessary, one coach will be added. 

The train will leave Buffalo at 6:30 a. m., Syracuse — 
at 9:50 a. m., Albany at 1:20 p. m., and will arrive at 
New York at 5:05 p.m. Brief stops will be made at a 
number of points of interest east of Buffalo, and the 
schedule gives a daylight trip through the beautiful 
Mohawk valley and down the Hudson river. Observation — 
space will permit inspection of the four track system of 
the New York Central, as well as ample view of the i 
interesting scenery enroute. ; 

At the time this is written space has been reserved for 
150 passengers and it is anticipated this number will be 
increased somewhat before the departure of the train 
from Chicago. 


; 
Railroads Prepared for Crop | 


Movements 


Railroads in the northwest are in the best physical 
condition on record to handle the crops movement this — 
year and present indications are the usual heavy crop 
shipments will be moved this fall without any transporta- — 
tion difficulties, according to M. J. Gormley, chairman of 
the car service division of the American Railway —_ 
ciation. 


Addressing the grain and grain products committee — 
of the Northwestern Regional Shippers’ Advisory Board 
at a meeting in Minneapolis on Saturday, September 6, — 
Mr. Gormley said: 

“With the ideal situation as to equipment now on the 
northwestern lines, with the very great impr ovement in 
their transportation capacity, insofar as equipment alone — 
is concerned, and regardless of other improvements made — 
in facilities that add greatly to the capacity of the rail- — 
roads, we believe we are fully justified in the assertion © 
that the crop produced in the northwestern region this — 
year will be moved without a car shortage, provided it is — 
not moved in any one period in stich volume as to over- 
tax the terminal facilities for unloading promptly. In | 
other words, barring unusual delay in unloading at des- 
tination, a car will be available for movement whenever 


_it is wanted. This, of course, does not necessarily mean 


that there may not be temporary shortages due to oper- 
ating difficulties from time to time, but there will be no~ 


‘ 
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 tofore recognized in the grain shipping territories. 


shortage as that term is generally known and as a here- 


“So far as the records of the car service division 


disclose, there has never been a more ideal situation from 


the standpoint of supply of equipment for handling the 
Northwestern grain movement. The railroads serving 
this territory were never in better physical condition than 
they are today and this from every standpoint, as well 
as that of equipment.” 

Mr. Gormley said that the ten principal northwestern 
lines, including the Chicago Burlington & Quincy and the 
Chicago Rock Island & Pacific Railroads, of the central 
region had on August 15 237,692 box cars on their lines, 
slightly more than one hundred per cent of the total num- 
ber of box cars which they own. Those same roads, 
he said, had on their lines on the same date 161,814 box 
cars of their own ownership, 13,882 in excess of the 
number which they had on the same day last year. A 


large percentage, he added, of the cars that are owned 


by the northwestern lines that are off their own lines are 
on those of other railroads within the northwestern and 
central western districts. Since May 4, 1924, 813 empty 
western owned box cars have been delivered daily by 
eastern lines at Chicago and St. Louis. Latest figures, 
Mr. Gormley said, show no let up in this daily average of 


movement. 


“Grain cars stored on northwestern lines in readiness 


to handle the grain movement totaled 35,094 on August 
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23, this year, an increase of 13,872 over the number in 
storage on the same day in 1923,” Mr. Gormley added. 
“Reports also showed that on August 15, this year, the 
eight principal northwestern railroads had 919 serviceable 
locomotives in storage and in readiness for service when- 
ever transportation conditions warranted. On August 15, 
1923, those same roads had only 322 serviceable locomo- 
tives in storage.” 

Not only has there been a substantial improvement, Mr. 
Gormley said, from the standpoint of supply of equip- 
ment in the northwestern region, but the railroads traver- 
sing that territory have also greatly increased the potential 
capacity of their lines. 

“The average carrying capacity of the box cars owned 
by the Northern Pacific since 1915 has increased from 
37.9 tons to 40.1 tons,” added Mr. Gormley, “while the 
tractive power of Northern Pacific locomotives has in- 
creased from 33,326 to 38,068 pounds. On the Great 
Northern the average carrying capacity of box cars has 
increased from 35.5 to 37.9 tons per car while the tractive 
power locomotive has increased from 36,704 to 40,110 
pounds. The Soo Line has also increased the average 
capacity of its box cars from 30.6 to 33.5 tons per car 
and the tractive power per locomotive from 26,331 to 
30,009 pounds. Similar increases in the carrying capacity 
of their box cars and tractive power of locomotives have 
also been made by other railroads in the Northwestern 
Region.” 


Running Repair Costs and Repair Work Practices 


Assignment of Engineers to Regular Engines Is 
Recommended by General Foremen’s Association 


The following committee report was read and discussed 
at the annual meeting of the International Railway General 
Foremen’s Association, which was held in Chicago, Septem- 
ber 9 to 13, 1924. 


This feature should be closely studied with a view of 
improving operating conditions and obtaining maximum 
efficiency in the various phases of work and at all times 
attention should be directed to the review of any subject 
affecting efficient operation. 


RUNNING REPAIR Costs ON LOCOMOTIVES 


Running repair costs on locomotives are controlled to 
a great extent by the roundhouse foreman or the foreman 
directly responsible for the repair work. The manage- 
ment of a railroad can assist materially in reducing run- 


ning repair costs by the regular assignment of locomotives, 


as this is an incentive to the engineer to be more pains- 
taking in taking the proper care of his engine, more care- 
ful in its operation and more diligent in making out his 
work reports. When it is found that maintenance cost 1s 
high it always develops that the record could be consider- 


ably bettered by assigning engineers to regular engines 
_ wherever practicable to do so. .When it is found neces- 


sary to transfer an engine from one district or division to 


another, instead of taking the oldest man’s engine the 


ae 


a 


youngest man’s engine should be iaken as this would only 
affect one man whereas taking the engine of the oldest 
man it would naturally affect the men all the way down 
the line. This change of assignment would result in in- 


creased maintenance and we-1ld, by sequence. increase the 


‘running repair cost. Of course, however, in making such 
_transfers general condition, type of engine required, etc., 
must be given consideration. 


~~ 


The committee finds that the railroads have various 
classifications of repairs for their locomotives. Some 
railroads require freight locomotives to make eighty 
thousand miles, passenger engines, one hundred thousand 
to one hundred-twenty thousand miles and switch engines 
to make fifty thousand miles between shopping period. 
Others use a classification of repairs known as class Nos. 


1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and running repairs, explained in detail as 
follows: 

Class 1: New boiler or new back end, Flues new or 

reset. Tires turned, or new. 

Class 2: New firebox, or one or more shell courses 
or roof sheets. Flues new or reset. Tires 
turned or new. General repairs to machin- 
ery and tender. 

Class 3: Flues all new or reset, (superheater flues 
may be excepted). Necessary repairs to 
firebox and boiler. Tires turned or new. 
General repairs to machinery and tender. 

Class 4: Flues part or full set. Light repairs to boiler 
or firebox. Tires turned or new. Neces- 
sary repairs to machinery and tender. 

Class 5: Tires turned or new. Necessary repairs to 


boiler, machinery and tender, including one 
or more pairs of driving wheel bearings re- 
fitted. 
Running repairs: Unclassified. = 
(General repairs to machinery will include driving 
wheels removed, tires turned or changed, journals, 
turned, if necessary, and all driving boxes and rods 
overhauled and bearings refitted and other repairs neces- 
sary for a full term of service.) 
The latter classification is used more in accordance with 
filing of semi-monthly report of engines held and turned 
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out during previous period. With the modern power now 
in use and the high standard of running repair mainten- 
ance the above mueage should be easily obtained under 
e.ther classification. 

At almost every roundhouse repair work is sometimes 
reported which it is almost impossible, ‘or at least not 
practical, to take care of at the time due to certain con- 
ditions existing. Lhe foreman in these roundhouses main- 
tain what mignt be termed a “Suspense book’ covering 
the items of incompleted work and proper notation is aiso 
made on back of work report explaining way the work 
was not taken care of; however, unless the roundhouse 
foreman is very alert ‘and does not lose sight of these 
items of repair the work will be negiected to such an ex- 
tent that it will develop from a smail job into a .ar ge un- 
dertaking. Practices such as these are very contagious, 
and if allowed to continue, soon become epidemic. li 
running repair costs are to be reduced certain work should 
be done as soon as reported. Locomotive maintenance 
should not be deferred any more than is absolutely neces- 
sary. 

It is the practice at some shops to maintain their round- 
house running repair gang separately. These men spe- 
cialize in certain classes of work. Some specialize on 
injectors, cab and air work; some on rod work and others 
on various other work, unclassified; in fact ail items of 
repairs that are chargeabl e against running repair costs. 
l‘oremen must be fully acquainted with char ges that con- 
stitute running repair maintenance. Otherwise they are 
likely to approve work being performed which is not 
directly chargeable to running repair maintenance. Vari- 
ous railroads have different systems of classifying their 
repairs ; however, in the opinion of this committee run- 
ning repair classifications should only include hot work 
or work to be performed on a locomotive between layover 
trips. All labor and material expended on this class of 
work is chargeable to running repair costs. The average 
maintenance per mile is then arrived at from the total 
amount of*engine mileage made as compared. with the 
total money spent on running repair maintenance. Keen 
competition should exist between the various foremen 
toward bringing their running repair maintenance cost 
down, as this is one of the features of mechanical opera- 
tion that the management of every railroad company 
analyzes very clesely, and if the foremen in charge allow 
the handling of shep cards or time slips to be taken care 
of by an assistant and do not personally check the various 

charges occasionally it is useless for them to expect to 
keep running repair costs anywhere near normal. A good 
barometer for the roundhouse foreman to compare his 
running repair cost or get an idea as to his running repair 
efficiency i is to take a certain class of locomotive and base 
running repair cost per mile against the amount of money 
necessary to repair this engine while undergoing classified 
repairs. This could easily be determined by taking an 
engine in for heavy, classified repairs, taking the cost of 
making this classified repair, minus whatever addition and 
betterment feature is involved and base it on shopping 
mileage. This would give the foreman a fair idea as to 
how his engines were being maintained between shop- 
pings. In other words, cost can be determined on general 
repair mileage basis as against running repair maintenance 
on per mile basis. 

Running repair costs will fluctuate in most any round- 
house unless the foreman has the handling of running re- 
pairs systemized to such an extent that it will absolutely 
preclude the possibility of any classified repairs entering 
into this cost. The foreman in charge should check woul 
operations daily and should also make periodical checks 
of the distribution shown on time slips by the various 
mechanics with the timekeeper to know beyond a doubt 
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that running repair costs are not being overcharged. This 

check only requires a few minutes of certain days and 
time consumed would more than justify itself by results 
obtained. 

No fixed rule can be established nor can any fixed in- 
structions be issued outlining definitely running repair 
costs as it is strictly in the hands of the foreman himself 
to handle and he can do this by close supervision, per- 
sonal contact with the men handling the various repairs 
and having them understand the quantity and quality of 
work expected from them. If this is followed up closely 
the results obtained toward reducing running repair costs 
would manifest themselves. 


RUNNING Repair Costs, FREIGHT CARS 


Running repair costs on freight cars are handled ditfer- 
ently than on locomotives. There is no segregation of 
accounting, all work performed being charged merely to 

“Freight Car Repairs.” Cars arriving in train yards re- 
quiring repairs are handled according to the nature of 
repairs es Certain classes of repairs on freight 
cars are made without. cars having to be moved to rip 
track or repair track; other repairs make it necessary to 
move cars to rip track, while still other classes of repairs 
make it necessary to move cars into the shop; however, 
in railroad parlance, the rip track is the roundhouse of 
the car department and it is on the rip track that funcige 
repair work is taken care of. 

Below is given a list of items of repairs which this 
committee believes i is a fair basis to determine or outline 
what should constitute a running repair to a freight car: 


Uncoupling attachments repaired. 
Grab iron renewed or repaired. 
Brasses applied. 

Brake shoes renewed. 

Running boards repaired. 

Brake connection and lever. 

Side door rehung. 


(Any one or more of above items or similar thereto, 
constituting running repairs.) 

Of course, freight repairmen should be imbued with 
the idea of keeping down running repair costs on freight 
cars as much as possible by using second hand material 
where they can, but this practice should not be encouraged 
when repairing foreign cars as to be reimbursed for work 


performed on cars belonging to other railroads it must be 


handled on the basis of new work. 


. 


RUNNING REPAIR PRACTICES, LOCOMOTIVE DEPARTMENT 


The running repair costs and repair work practices in 
the locomotive department are so closely aligned with 
each other that they can be analyzed from either angle; 
that is, the running repair costs are governed by the prac- 
tices and running repair practices govern the costs. 

Running repair practices on various railroads should 
be approximately the same, with one idea paramount and 
that is to take care of every existing defect that is re- 
ported on the work reports just as soon as it is reported, 
and where it is found necessary to defer some of the work 
and put it on the suspense book, to take care of this work 
at the earliest opportunity ; however, as previously stated 
this committee does not believe it a good practice to defer 
maintenance any more than is absolutely essential as de- 
ferred maintenance soon results in engine failures and 


delays on line of road. One of the pee resolutions a 


foreman should make in connection with repair work 


practices is to make repairs when needed and when re- 


ported. This will have a tendency to minimize the main- 
tenance cost and at the same time keep up the mainten- 
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ance. The foreman should be made to realize that this is 
a dominating factor in repair work practices. Round- 
house repair work is a phase of operarion that should be 
closely watched in conjunction with the volume of traffic 
being handled, as the greater the voiume of traffic and the 
less time engines will remain in roundhouse and the less 
time the roundhouse organization will have for making 
repairs. This, in itself, is a conclusive argument deferring 
necessary repair work. 

loremen should outline their procedure of operations 
as to how the various repairs are to be handled and shoul: 
have their men placed that they will be so accustomed to 
handling the work they will prove of valuable assistance 
instead of a detriment in the turning of engines with as 
little mechanical delay as possible. 

The foremen, to increase the efficiency of their men 
and enable them to properly analyze repair work practices, 
should make comparison of man hours consumed in per- 
forming various roundhouse operations. Man hours is 
a check instituted solely for the purpose of comparing or 
measuring resulis obtained during one period cr one kind 
of work compared with another period or for a similar 
operation. Generally speaking, man hour comparison is 
a very sound basis for figuring the efficiency of one man 
compared with auother or one performance compared witli 
another in the same line of work. Therefore, it is quite 
obvious that careful analysis of man hours is necessary 
from time to time to keep proper check on repair work 
practices and the efficiency of the employes. 

The most tangible recommendation that this committee 
can make for regulating repair work practices in the 
roundhcuse and securing the best results 1s to try in every 
respect to comply with the rules and requirements of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the handling of loco- 
motives, boilers and their appurtenances, as strict com- 
pliance with these regulations will insure efticient prac- 
tices and considerably lighten the burden of the foreman. 


RUNNING REPAIR PRACTICES, CAR DEPARTMENT 


Running repair practices viewed from the car depart- 
ment standpoint hinge principally on the proper handling 
and charging out of the various work performed. When 
repairs are made to a foreign car, except as provided in 


A. R. A. rule 108, or on any car on authority of defect 


card, a book should be used and record of the repairs en- 
tered into sanie. From this bock the repair card should 
be made and utilized. The book record referred to above 
should embody minimum information required for proper 
preparation of the billing repair card. When making re- 
pairs to cars in a train yard or on rip track or in the shop, 
the foHowing requirements must be observed in record- 
ing repairs in the original record book: 

1. Cars shopped for repairs must be carefully in- 
spected by authorized employee before work of repair- 

“ing is begun. All work authorized by this employee 
must be entered upon the original record which is a 
book mentioned in the preceding paragraph, including 
the location of each item of repairs and exact reason or 
cause for making the repairs. This information must 
not be assumed but must be determined by an actual in- 
spection. The common terms, broken, bent or missing, 
if used, when caused by derailment, cornering, side- 
wiping or other causes shown in A. R. A. rule No. 32, 
must be qualified to show such cause. 

2. The original repair book must be signed by the 
authorized person making repairs at the end of each 
day’s work. 

3. All corrections made on the original record must 
be made by the person or persons who have vouched for 
the correctness of the original record by their signature. 
These corrections must be made by scratching through 
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the incorrect information and there must be no erasures. 

_In shops where such repairs are made other than run- 
ming repairs a book of much larger dimensions than that 
used for running repair record to permit showing con- 
siderably more information should be used. 

When repairs of any kind are made to a foreign car, 
billing repair card must be furnished car owners except 
as otherwise provided in A. R. A. rule 108. This card 
must specify fully the repairs made, the reason for same, 
the date and place where made, also show location of 
parts repaired cr renewed as per A. R. A. rule No. 14. 
Billing repair card should be made in duplicate to be 
known as the record repair card. 

Employees making running repairs to freight cars, when 
entering record of same in repair book, must be. abso- 
lutely certain that correct information is shown. The 
American Railway Association maintains a corps of 
traveling inspectors, as well as those employed by the 
various railroads, whose duties are to visit the various 
terminals and check the repair records. In addition to 
checking the records, these inspectors sometimes go out 
to the car to verify repairs shown in record book in order 
to determine whether or not proper entries are being made. 
Such a close method of checking and the iron clad instruc- 
tions in effect on practically every railroad against mak- 
ing improper charges of repairs makes it hardly possible 
for any false entries to be made by the repairman, and if 
any are made the employee guilty should be immediately 
and permanently removed from the service. 

Running repair practices in the car department vary so 
greatly that 1t is a difficult matter for this committee to 
outline any definite procedure or practice. Some car in- 
spectors are stationed at points where there are practically 
no facilities; others are stationed at large and small 
terminal points, but repair work practices should be based 
in all instances on a thorough understanding of the A. R. 
A. rules, safety appliance rules, loading rules, tank car 
specifications and other instructions incident to the han- 
dling and repairing of freight cars. The repairmen sta- 
tioned at small outlying points, however, are not in posi- 
tion to handle cars as expeditiously or make repairs as 
quickly as the inspectors or repairmen at the terminal 
point. 
Through the medium of interchanges located on ali 
railroads, foreign cars are continually moving to and 
coming from one railroad to another. Naturally, the 
handling and repairing of these cars must be governed, 
strictly by the classifications and instructions laid down 
by the rules. Repairs on freight cars are either charge- 
able to the handling line or car owners. When repairs 
are necessary for which the handling line is not responsi- 
ble care must be exercised in making the repairs to know 
that they are made properly so bill can be executed to 
cover and the railroad making the repairs reimbursed for 
the labor and material expended. 

If wrong repairs are necessary to expedite the move- 
ment of a car account of its being under load or account 
of not having the proper material in stock the car should 
be so carded at point at which wrong repairs are made so 
when car arrives home proper repairs can be made and 
road making the wrong repairs Dilled. : 

One practice we often find is that a car of manifest or 
other important loading will be bad ordered on line of 
road—temporary or wrong repairs are made to the car 
to get it to its destination. Car reaches destination and 
is made empty on home line or possibly will pass through 
an interchange to an interline switching road for belt 
movement to be delivered to an industry on their track 
where it is made emptv and returned. When car is offered 
back to home line defect card is demanded from deliver- 
ing line. Upon investigation it very often develops that 
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the wrong repairs have been made on the railroad de- 
manding the defect card.~ Some system should be put 
into effect to definitely designate on what road wrong re- 
pairs are made in instances of this kind as it wil] greatly 
facilitate car movement on the interchanges. 

Another item that should be given consideration in dis- 
cussing running repair practices in the car department is 
cars arriving in train yards in damaged condition. The 
A. R. A. rules state that it must be definitely determined 
in handling damaged cars whether owners or handling line 
is responsible. Should there be any doubt as to whether 
car was derailed or was in a collision, foreman in charge 
should trace record of the car to point where the damage 
occurred in order to ascertain whether repairs should be 
made at the expense of the owners or the handling line. 

The few practices referred to above are in the minority 
compared with the many practices that obtain in the 
handling of freight cars and this committee respectfully 
suggests that those interested in car department repair 
work practices analyze the various rules pertaining to this 
particular line of work as the committee does not feel it 
could improve on the code of rules established covering 
repair work practices in the car department by the Amer- 
ican Railway Association. E 


A New Type of Electrically Operated High- 
way Crossing Gate 


The Kalamazoo Railway Supply Co. is putting on the 
market a new design of electrically operated highway 
crossing gate. There is practically no location where it 
cannot be installed and satisfactorily operated under all 
conditions. This feature, together with the fact that it 
requires practically no maintenance so far as the operat- 
ing mechanism is concerned, gives it a decided advantage 
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over all types of manually operated gates, as well as over 
other types of electrically operated gates. Gates of this 
design have been in constant service for five years with 
no maintenance expense whatever and no interruption of 
service for mechanical reasons. 

Substantially no effort on the part of the operator is 
required, as the gates are raised or lowered by simply 
manipulating a switch. When the switch is thrown either | 
to raise or lower the gate arm the gate automatically stops 
at the proper position without further action on the part 
of the operator. To bring it back to the original position 
the switch is reversed. In case conditions require, the 
gate may be stopped at any point of its travel, and subse-_ 
quently be brought back to its original position or per- 
mitted to complete its travel. As the stopping is practi- 
cally instantaneous many of the gate arm breakages which | 
are so frequent with other types of gates may be avoided. 
The time of operation with the longest practicable arms 
does not exceed 10 seconds, and with short arms this rel 
is much less. a 

The motors used are able to start without load, which 
minimizes wear and substantially eliminates motor trouble. 

By referring to the section details it will be noted that 
a heavy duty roller chain runs from a sprocket on the 
motor (A) to a sprocket on the screw shaft (B). This— 
screw runs on Timken roller bearings which take the 
thrust of the bronze split nut (C). This nut fits on a car-_ 
rier block (D) which slides on shaft (E) parallel to the 
screw. A roller (F) on the carrier block works against 
the cam (G) which is an integral part of the shaft carry- 
ing the street arm castings. By means of a gear sector | 


inside the post it also rotates the sidewalk arm casting. 
The cam (G) is so shaped that the motor starts without — 

load and the initial travel of the gate arms is quite slow 

but increases till the center of the arc is reached when it | 
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the motor at the proper point at each end of the are by 
breaking the circuit through limit switches (1) of special 
The shaft carrying the street arms is mounted 
on anti-friction sectors (IC) and works very easily. 

All parts are easily accessible for oiling or inspection. 
Wick oilers are supplied for every working part so that 
a minimum of attention is required. 

The gate arms are automatically locked at any position 
in which they may be stopped, and can be moved only by 
the operation of the screw. <A hand crank is provided 
which permits hand operation in the event of failure oi 
the electric current. Each post is equipped with an electric 


- switch by means of which the gate may be made inoper- 


ative while being inspected or oiled. 

Motors are furnished for either a.c. or d.c. power, 
and for any voltage or phase. In isolated situation, caus- 
tic soda or storage batteries may be used. 


Tear Down and Rebuild 102-Ft. Trestle 
in Less Than Two Days 


Carpenters, wrecking crews and truckmen -of the 
Logansport and Chicago terminal division hung up an- 


_ other construction record for other Pennsylvania gangs 


to shoot at when they pulled down and rebuilt a 102-foot 
bridge over the Kankakee river with a traffic delay of 
but 47 hours and 30 minutes. Details of the job are 
given in the last issue of the Pennsylvania News. 

The job was done on August 8 and 9 with a force 


of 40 men in charge of R. C. Unkafer, master carpenter, 


_ was set for the pulling of the piling. 


under the personal supervision of A. W. Duke, Logans- 
port division engineer ; C. H. Campbell, assistant division 
engineer, and W. W. Clarke, assistant on the Logansport 
engineering corps. 
DREDGE RIveR ror MILEs 

The bridge, located near English Lake, Ind., was torn 
down and rebuilt to allow passage of a huge dredge which 
was used in widening the river channel for a distance of 
19 miles to drain and reclaim farm lands of. the great 
Kankakee swamp. 

To meet the emergency, the bridge had to be opened 


© for a space of 102 feet wide on both tracks of the twin 
- 550-foot trestles. 


The dredge, the property of the Walb 
Construction Co., in personal charge of Charles Walb, of 
La Grange, Ind., is one of the largest of its kind in the 
United States, and of the same construction used in dig- 
ging the Panama canal. It measures 105 feet in length 
and 92 feet in width. 

Coincident with the opening of the C. & O. bridge, 


_ which is situated 125 feet upstream, the piling and string- 


ers were removed on No. 1 track of the Pennsylvania 
bridges and all traffic diverted to No. 2 track. The bridge 


_ was closed to traffic at 4:30 a. m. on Aug. 8 and at 8:15 


a. m. the curtain rose for the first act when the trackmen 


_ drew the spikes and the rails were carried away, car- 


penters with saws got busy and in 30 minutes the stage 
One by one the 
piles gave way to the huge cranes as the derricks lifted 
the big stilts from their resting place where most of them 


had stood unmolested for nineteen years while millions 
of tons of traffic passed over their backs. 


To speed up the operation and curtail the possibility 


of breaking off the piling which were pulled from. the 
_ average depth of 19 feet, water jets were used to a great 


advantage. These jets, spouting a stream of cold water 
forced through the pipes by double action pumps fed by 
steam boilers under a pressure of 125 pounds, were in- 
serted down beside each piling to wash away the soil in 


- which it was imbedded. 
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It was necessary to remove 69 pilings on No. 2 track. 
This operation was completed at 6:20 p. m. and on the 
following day at 11:15 a. m., after the dredge had passed 
through the gap, the re-driving was commenced. 

The pile driving job was completed at 1:10 a. m. on 
August 10, and the first train, a work extra, passed over 
the replacement,at 6:15 a.m. The actual delay to traffic, 
wnich was detoured over the Erie railroad between North 
Judson and Kouts, Ind., was 47 hours and 30 minutes. 
This remarkable record was accomplished by the use of 
the day and night forces working with clocklike precision 
on what was considered a four-day job. 

Much of the work was done in a drenching rain which 
added laurels to the feat. Owing to the rearrangement 
of tracks which diverted traffic from No. 1 to No. 2 track 
after the piling on the first track were removed, it was 
necessary to open and close No. 2 track before traffic 
could be resumed. The replacement of this track was 
accomplished from both ends of the bridge, utilizing 
Logansport’s steam hammer piledriver on the west and 
a 3,000-pound, 36-inch stroke outfit. The work on the 
east end was done with a 4,200-pound drop hammer with 
a 40-foot stroke from the Columbus division. 


An Analysis of Railway Names 


The name of Smith is by far the most popular among 
railway officials. ‘There are no less than 283 officials and 
sub-officials on American railways who have that name, 
seven of whom are also J. H. Smiths. There is also a 
number of Smyths, Smyths, Smithers and Sixsmiths. 
The Johnsons rank next, with 189, the Browns and 
Brownes number 131, followed by the Andersons and 
Jones, with 128 and 109 respectively. 

All railway men are not hard-boiled, as is indicated by 
the fact that there is one Honey among the officials, as 
well as one Angel. The clergy is well represented, there 
being seven Popes, 14 Bishops and three Priests, not to 
mention eight Sextons. 

There is also one High and 19 Balls, eight Carrs and 
three Foremans. 

Names of presidents are well represented, as follows: 
Washington, 1; Jefferson, 4; Adams, 38; Monroe, 6; 
Polk, 3; Lincoln, 5; Jackson, 39; Cleveland, 9; Wilson, 
90; Roosevelt, 1; Taft, 1; Tyler, 5; Fillmore, 2; Taylor, 
78; Arthur, 3; Johnson, 189; Grant, 14; Harrison, LS 
Harding, 11; and McKinley, 3. There is also much 
nobility, including 55 Kings, five Barons, three Princes 
and nine Dukes. : 

A good many railroaders seem to be Irish or Scotch, 
there being no less than 984 Mcs and 93 Macs. In ad- 
dition, there are 129 O’s, including 35 O’Briens. There 
are 57 Murphys, 17 Sheas, 23 Ryans, and 26 Reillys and 
Rileys. . 

Germans and Hollanders are represented by 81 Vans 
and eight Vons, while the French have 72 De, Des and 
Del. 

There is also quite a color scheme, with 151 Browns, 
20 Blacks, 27 Grays, 41 Greens and Greenes and five 
Blues. 


Dayton, Ohio, where the famous Wright brothers made 
their first successful airplane flight, twenty years ago, 
will be the magnet that will attact thousands of autoists 
and air enthusiasts on October 1, 3 and 4, during the in- 
ternational air races. It is planned to make this the great- 
est air spectacle of the age. Thrilling, inspiring and edu- 
cational events have been arranged for the gathering, all 
of which will lead up to the feature of the program—the - 
Pultizer highspeed trophy race. 
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Finance — 


Operating Statistics of Cana- 
dian Railways for 
June, 1924 


Operating revenues of the Canadian 
railways as a whole showed a small 
improvement over May from the sea- 
sonal increase in passenger traffic but 
were slightly under those for June, 
1923. Freight traffic was heavier than 
a year ago by 11 per cent, but freight 
revenues were less by $630,465, or 2.5 
per cent and passenger revenues also 
failed to equal last year’s by 2.4 per 
cent with the traffic 3.9 per cent lighter. 


Heavier maintenance of way and 
structures expenses, also increases in 
traffic, miscellaneous operations and 
general expenses increased the total 
operating expenses over June, 1923 by 
$1,481,432 or 4.5 per cent. 


Train mileage, loaded and empty 
freight car mileage and passenger train 
car mileage all recorded increases, also 
the average load per freight train and 
per freight car were heavier. 


The average number of employees 
was practically unchanged while the pay 
roll was increased $121,361, or slightly 
over half of one per cent. 


The cumulative totals to June 30 
show an improvement for 1924 of 
$3,387,342 in net operating revenues and 
of $1,766,251 in net operating income. 

Canadian National Railways.— 
Freight traffic for June showed an in. 
crease over May’s of seven per cent 
and over that of June, 1924, of 19.6 per 
cent, but passenger traffic was below 
last year’s. record "by 24 per. cent. 
Freight revenues however, were slight- 
ly under last year’s and total revenues 
were only $57,606 greater. Operating 
expenses were heavier by $1,347,751, or 
8.1 per cent due to an increase in main- 
tenance of way and_ structures of 
$1,301,711 or 32 per cent, reducing the 
net operating revenues by $1,290,144 or 
from a net revenue of $316,013 to an 
operating deficit of $974,131. The pay 
roll was cut $328,258 or 2.8 per cent for 
a decrease of only 153 employees. Train 
loading showed an increase of 96.7 net 
tons and 2.3 cars, and the average load 
per car was increased one ton. The 
lines in the United States have pro- 
duced a net operating revenue of 
$2,639,979 for the first half of 1924, as 
compared with a net operating revenue 
of $4,510,813 for the corresponding 
period in 1923, but the Canadian lines 


News of the Raihvays and the Equipment Market 


Events of the Transportation Industry — Opinion and Comment — Railroad 
Among the Railway Supply People 
Improvements and Betterments 


produced a deficit of $10,549. This, 
however, was a betterment over 1923 
operation for the six months of $2,908,- 
907 and for the entire system the net 
operating. revenues were above last 
year’s by $1,038,073. 

Canadian Pacific Railway.—Freight 
traffic was heavier than for June, 1923, 
by 9.5 per cent, freight revenues being 
increased by $108,967, or 1.2 per cent 
and although passenger traffic fell off 
6.5 per cent and passenger revenues 
were less by $164,979, or 4.8 per cent, 
total revenues were heavier by $426,623, 
or 2.9 per cent, an increase of $540,455 
in “All other’ revenues being the main 
factor. Maintenance expenses were 
heavier than for June, 1923, by $200,012 
for maintenance of way and structures 
and by $78,633 for maintenance ot 
equipment. A saving of $189,035 was 
effected in transportation expenses and 
of $5,477 in “Miscellaneous,” reducing 
the total to $153,796, or 1.2 per cent 
over June, 1923, expenses. There was 
a reduction in the total pay roll of 
$84,821 or 1.1 per cent for a decrease 
of 663, or one per cent in the number 
of employees. The average haul in- 
creased from 372.9 miles to 393.2 miles 
and the average receipts per ton mile 
were reduced from 1.117 cents to 1.032 
cents. An increased proportion of 
grain tonnage would have this affect. 
For the first six months net operating 
revenues were heavier by $1,755,489, or 
22 per cent and the operating income 
was larger by $823,724, or 8.6 per cent. 


Summary of Cross-Tie and Pole Pur- 
chases During 1923. 


The department of commerce an- 
nounces that, according to data col- 
lected by the bureau of the census in 
cooperation with the forest service, de- 
paitment of agriculture, 135,976,117 
crossties were purchased by steam and 
electric railroad companies in 1923, as 
compared with 123,766,000 (estimated) 
in 1915 and 135,053,000 in 1911. The 
number of poles purchased in 1923, by 
steam and electric railroads, electric 
light and power companies, and com- 
mercial telegraph and telephone com- 
panies was reported as 3,060,794, the 
coresponding figures for 1915, and 1911, 
being 4,077,964 and 3,418,020, respec- 
tively. No attempt was made to obtain 
reports, for 1923, of purchases by the 
small rural telephone lines, of which 
there are approximately 56,000 in the 
United States, but which probably pur- 
chase very few poles. 


Equipment Purchases 
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Gonstruction Items 


President Byram Gives Facts 
on Government Ownership 
of Railways 


In an address given before the na- 
tional association of insurance agents, 
in Milwaukee, Wis., on September 10, 
President Byram, of the Chicago Mil-> 
wakee & St. Paul Ry., presented a perti- 
nent and interesting resume of the re- 
sult of government ownership of rail- 
ways in the various foreign countries 
where the experiment has been tried. 


“In the discussion of industrial af- 
fairs by those whose labors are largely 
confined to discussions,’ said Mr, 
Byram, “the railroads come in for the 
lion’s share of the suggestions for radi- 
cal changes. It is urged by some that 
the railroads must be taken over by the 
government in order to bring about 
certain measures for public benefit. This” 
government ownership idea is noth- 
ing new. It has been tried out in sev- 
eral other countries so that it is not 
necessary to act on it blindly. 


“In Italy, for example, according to 
published statements, the state owned 
lines, which were taken over in 1905, 
have since earned only very small 
profits in occasional years. The number 
of employees rose from 150,000 to 228,- 
000 in the ten years prior to 1923; the 
surplus employees being largely po- 
litical appointees. The entire operating 
forces worked politically against the 
government which refused its demands 
for more pay and less work and also — 
wasted coal and other supplies to bring 
the government to terms. A deficit of 
over 1% billion lire in 1922, caused the 
premier to decide to get rid of the 
‘white elephant’ and he offered long 
term leases on exceptionally easy terms. 


“As to French railroads, statistics re- 
cently available show that in the year 
1923, each of the six private systems 
earned more than its expenses and their 
net operating income aggregated 732 
million francs. On the other hand the 
state railway’s operating expenses were 
13 per cent greater than its total earn- 
ings and its deficit, which the taxpayers 
must pay, amounted to about 145 mil 
lion francs. The private railways have 
continued to reduce expenses since the 
war, but the state railway has hardly 
reduced its expenses at all.” — 


Concerning Canadian railways, Presi- 
dent Byram quoted a former comp- 
troller of statistics for the Canadian 
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culated throughout the country. 
' revenues have not been sufficient to 
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department of railways and canals, who 
had said that the people of Canada 
did not deliberately adopt the owner- 
ship idea. They were simply told that 
the roads had been cast at the door of 
the government because of guarantees 
and that there was no alternative to 
their being taken over. The comp- 
troller said further that the public 
treasury would be more than 400 mil- 
lion dollars ahead if the roads had been 
given outright with 200 million in cash 
to a strong syndicate as a gift. Mr. 
Byram pointed out that the deficits 
made up by advances from the domin- 
ion treasury, from 1918 to 1921, ranged 
from $27,770,000 to $67,505,000. 


“While there has been some imnprove- 
ment in the financial situation,” said 
Mr. Byram, “the net operating income 
of the Canadian National Railways last 
year was less than $13,000,000. In this 
connection it must be remembered that 
about 1% billions of dollars has been 
invested in the Canadian National Rail- 
ways; six per cent on this sum would 
amount to 75 million dollars yearly, 
which 13 million dollars would not go 
far toward paying.” 


Referring to Brazil, the speaker 
quoted a recent cable stating that the 
Central Brazil R. R. is a “white ele- 
phant” on the government’s hands. 
Showing constant financial losses, its 
expenses are about 15 per cent more 
than receipts. “Like everything else in 
Brazil that is subject to political con- 
trol,’ the dispatch read, “it is ineffi- 
ciently managed and its payrolls are 
overloaded with names of political para- 
sites.” 


As to Sweden, it is reported that a 
special committee appointed by the 
Swedish government has recommended 
the abolition of government operation; 
the government to continue to supply 
the working capital and retain right of 
inspection but the actual business to 
be carried on by private corporations. 

In Switzerland a petition for dena- 


tionalization of railways has been cir- 
Net 


meet fixed charges in any year since 
1914. In 1922, the nearly $15,000,000 
of net operating revenue lacked several 
millions of meeting fixed charges. 


RAILWAY REVIEW 


Report of the Mexican railways for 
1923, shows total labilities 239,500,000 
pesos greater than total assets. Net 
operating revenues were 9,721,000 pesos 
but the interest requirements of the 
year were 21,820,000 pesos, not includ- 
ing 2,289,000 pesos, which should have 
been charged to a sinking fund for cer- 
tain gold bonds. These figures indicate 
that Mexican railway operations are 
far from satisfactory or successful. 


“So we find,’ Mr. Byram sums up, 
“that yitaly,se@rance, Canada, Brazil, 
Sweden, Switzerland and Mexico, as 
well as other lands that have experi- 
mented with government ownership, all 
testify in unmistakeable language to the 
unsatisfactory results that follow. They 
tell of inefficiency, of overmanning, bad 
service, and financial deficits that must 
be made up by the taxpayers. There 
is nothing in their sad experiences to 
justify anyone in attempting to involve 
the citizens of this country in a like 
costly experiment.” 

President Byram called attention to 
the fact that the railroads in the United 
States are not owned by a few and 


operated to the disadvantage of the 
majority as is sometimes. unfairly 
charged. 

He likened the efforts of certain 


political spokesmen to mislead the pub- 
lic by erroneous statements about the 
railroads to organizations such as the 
syndicalists and communists that are 
attempting to gain their ends by sabot- 
age and other measures to embarrass 
various industries and make their op- 
erations costly and unprofitable. 


“These group leaders \charge that 
there is a guarantee protecting the 
railroads’ earnings—when, as a matter 
of fact, there has been no guarantee of 
any sort since August, 1920. They 
charge that the railroads are over-cap- 
italized, when the fact is the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has found the 
roads are worth more than their net 
capitalization. 


“They allege that ‘watered stock’ 
keeps freight rates at a high level— 
which is wrong, because, first, the com- 
mission has found the roads are worth 
more than their bonds and stock; sec- 
ond, bonds and stocks are not -in- 
cluded in the valuation upon which 
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rates are expected to earn a ‘fair re- 
turn’—but do not. 

“Tt is also charged that freight rates 
are unduly high because of excessive 
salaries paid executives. Taking the 
Milwaukee road, for example, we find 
the fact is that if the total compensa- 
tion of Milwaukee executives had been 
cut off last year it would have made 
a difference of only 15 ten thousandths 
of one cent in the freight rate; or, if 
spread among the 56,000 employees 
would have amounted to only 27 cents 
a month to each. 


“Adherents of certain radical organ- 
izations previously referred to are on 
record, through admissions before a 
senate committee, to the effect that 
they ‘allow no consideration of legality, 
patriotism, honor or duty to stand in 
the way’ of gaining their purposes. The 
willingness of some critics to indulge in 
misleading statements, unsupported 
charges and threats of crippling legis- 
lation compels comparison with these 
anti-social forces.” 


In concluding Mr. Byram said, “The 
public has a right to know the facts 
about its carriers. It is legitimately 
interested in railroad service and rates; 
in treatment of employees as to wages 
and working conditions; in capitaliza- 
tion; and in financial returns. Railroad 
executives are not only glad but anxious 
to have these matters investigated. 
There is no secrecy about them. The 
books are open and no one need re- 
main in ignorance who desires infor- 
mation. It is only through a knowl- 
edge of these facts, which the railroads 
are endeavoring to get before the peo- 
ple, that the public will be able to 
act intelligently and rebuke those who 
at present are taking advantage of the 
general lack of information in an at- 
tempt to bring about conditions re- 
pugnant to the majority of our citizens 
and which have been tried and re- 
pudiated by other nations. 


“Other countries are contending with 
inefficiency and generally unsatisfac- 
tory operations—in this country the 
public is enjoying the benefit of effi- 
cient and satisfactory operations. Other 
lands are troubled with the over-man- 
ning of their railroads with employees 
looking to politics for preferment— 


Unusually Heavy Storms of the Past Few Weeks Have Created Considerable Damage to Railway Tracks in Southern Illinois. 


Underwood & Underwood. 


Photos: 
The Start of 


the Reconstruction Work is Dllustrated in the Two Views Above, 
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in this country the public is enjoying the 
benefit of freedom from these disad- 
vantages. Other countries are paying 
higher rates for inferior service—in this 
country the public enjoys the benefit of 
lowest rates and highest service. 


“In other lands the general public 
is forced to make up the tremendous 
losses from railroad operation—in this 
country the general public pays the 
rates established by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and if there is a de- 
ficit (as there has been recently on 
many roads) the government does not 
impose a tax to make up the losses of 
security holders. In other countries 
the public transacts its business with 
unenthusiastic government employees 
—in this country the public enjoys the 
benefit of direct relations with alert 
representatives of competing railways. 

“For these important reasons and 
others the public has nothing to gain 
and much to lose by allowing a few 
group leaders, anxious to take charge 
of the country’s second largest indus- 
try, to have their way.” 


Decrease In Locomotive 
During August. 


Shipments 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces August shipments of railroad 
locomotives, from the principal manu- 
facturing plants, based on reports re- 


ceived from the individual establish- 
ments, as follows: 
Year and Unfiiled 
Month Shipments orders 
1923 
JANUALY see canes es eee 229 1,728 
February eta. eee 207 2,220 
Marchieateas tage eee 282 2,316 
April: i460 eee 217 2,204 
May :.:. sateen ae 238 2,150 
June -.. “aeneeee eee 252 1,958 
July.,: °..J eee eee 239 1,738 
August, 2.07 ean eee ZV ez 1,497 
Septembenensaan tert 335 1,178 
October a eee 310 977 
November) eee 299: 691 
December. ..4 coe eee 329 387 
1924 
January... 23 151 376 
February: 6. 99 499 
March... 2g 132 534 
April* <.4.05. ut eee 73 640 
May... i::. cu. dhis se een 111 645 
June’, ... sean eee 145 531 
July. <n)... 2c 140 483 
AUISUSE ll since 139 361 
Seasonal Demand Causes Continued 


Reduction in Car Supply. 


Further increased demand for trans- 
portation facilities is causing a con- 
tinued reduction.in the number of sur- 


plus freight cars in good repair and im-. 


mediately available for use although 
this increase in traffic is being handled 
without difficulty, according to reports 
filed today by the carriers with the car 
service division of the American Rail- 
way Association. Surplus freight cars 
on August 22 totaled 258,271, a de- 


crease of 20,205 compared with the 


number reported on August 14, at which 
time there were 278,476. Surplus coal 


stock cars, 
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cars in good repair on August 22 totaled 
119,338, a decrease of 8,463 under the 
number reported on August 14, while 
surplus box cars in good repair totaled 
107,125, a decrease of 9,986 within a 
week. Reports showed 11,795 surplus 
a decrease of 1,577 since 
August 14, while there was a decrease 
during the same period of 269 in the 
number of surplus refrigerator cars, 
which brought the total for that class 
of equipment to 10,638. The reported 
car shortage for the country as a whole 
was only 190 cars on August 22, com- 
pared with 192 on August 14. 


C. & O. Freight Train Collides Head- 
On With L. & N. Work Train. 


A Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. freight 
train collided head-on with a Louisville 
& Nashville R. R. work train, three 
miles west of Frankfort, Ky., on Sep- 
tember 7. Both firemen were killed 
and both engineers seriously injured. 
30th of the locomotives were derailed 
and badly damaged. 


Operating Statistics of Class 
One Railroads for 
July 


Class I railroads, representing a total 
mileage of 235,725 miles had operating 
revenues totaling $481,296,200 in July, 
according to reports for the month 
compiled by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics from returns filed by the 
carriers with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and just made public. 


This was a decrease of $54,714,400 or 
10.2 per cent under the same month 
last year. Operating expenses totaled 
$369,711,000, a decrease of $45,037,000 
or 10.9 per cent under those for July, 
1923. 


Class I railroads in July had a net 
operating income of $74,027,600 com- 
pared with $84,866,400 in July last year 
or a decrease of $10,823,800. In June, 
1924, the net operating income. was 
$65,528,960. 

The net operating income of the class 
I railroads for the first seven months 
this year totaled $465,616,601 which was 
at the annual rate of return of 4.07 per 
cent on their property investment com- 


pared with $531,712,590 or 4.83 per cent 


for the same period last year. 

for the first 
percentage of 
investment on an 


Earnings by districts 
seven months with the 
return on property 
annual basis follows: 


Per 

: cent 

New England Region....... $ 17,932,630 3/58 
Great Lakes Region......... 96,086,515 4.95 
Central Eastern Region...... 99,161,466 4.16 
Pocahontas Region .......s. 25,686,828 6.30 
Total Eastern District. 238,867,439 4.50 
Total Southern District. 77,021,619- 5:24. 
Northwestern Region ...... 36,461,435 2.39 
Central Western Region..... 76,173,352 3.69 
Southwestern Region ....... 37,092,756 “3273 
Total Western District.... 149,727,543 3.22 
UNITED STATES. wees 465,616,601 4.07 


Class I carriers operating at a loss in 
July totaled 27 of which ten were in 
the eastern district and_17 in the west- 
ern district. In June there were 38 
roads which had operating deficits. 


of the western carriers totaled $182,- 
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It is interesting to note in connection 
with the earnings for the first seven — 
months this year the fact that while — 
freight traffic showed a decrease of ap- 
proximately ten per cent for that 
period ‘compared with’ the correspond- — 


ing period last year and total operating { | 


revenues showed a decrease of 7.8 per 
cent, operating expenses decreased 7.6 _ 
per cent. 


One reason for this decrease in oper-_ 
ating expenses was a reduction of $108,- — 
172,000, or more than eight per cent, in : 
maintenance expenses for the first — 
seven months this year compared with 
the corresponding period last year. 
For the month of July alone, main-_ 
tenance expenses amounted to $172,-_ 
435,400, a decrease of $25,925,000 or 13 
per cent under the amount expended — 
for that purpose in July last year. ¥ 


‘tie 


For maintenance of way alone there 
was a reduction in July this year of 
$3,447,000 or 4.5 per cent compared with — 
July, 1924, while the reduction in ex: 
penditures for maintenance of equip-— 
ment in July compared with the same — 
month last year amounted to $22,478, 4007 % 
or 18.4 per cent. Mi 


Carriers in the eastern district had a 
net operating income in July of $37,- 
468,860 compared with $48,313,100 in 
July last year. Freight traffic in the — 
eastern district in July, according to 
incomplete reports, was nearly 20 per — 
cent under the corresponding period 
last year. Operating revenues of the 
eastern carriers totaled $249,248,450, a 
decrease of 14.4 per cent under July the 
year before. Operating expenses — 
totaled $183,151,870, a decrease of 14.1 
per cent under the same month last 
year. Class I carriers in the eastern 
district earned during the first seven 
months this year $238,867,439 of net 
operating income compared with $291,- — 
974,000 during the corresponding period © > 
last year. 


Class I carriers in the seaikeen dis- 
trict in July had.a net operating in-— 
come of $8,806,600 compared within 
$7,708,460 in July last year. Freight 
trafic on the southern roads in July 
decreased more than nine per cent. 
under the same month last year. Oper-_ 
ating revenues of the southern carriers — 
in July totaled $59,711,900, a decrease ~ 
of 4.9 per cent under the same month — 
last year, while operating expenses _ 
totaled $47,330,470, a decrease of 776 — 
per cent compared with July, 1923. The 
net operating income for the class I 
roads in the southern district for thal 
first seven months this year was $77.4 
021,619 compared with $77,624,750 dur-_ 
ing the same period last year. q 
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Carriers in the western district, ac-_ 
cording to complete reports, except 
from the Arizona Eastern Railroad, had — 
a net operating income in July of | 
$27,752,100 compared with $28,844,800 
for the same month last year. Freight 
traffic in the western district showed 2 
decrease of approximately six per cent 
under July, 1923. Operating revenues 


335,800, a decrease of 5.9 per cent under — 


» 


- 


_ the employee. 


| 


_ per cent. 


a 2 
/ 
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July last year, while operating expenses 
totaled $139,228,700, a decrease of 7.4 
Class I carriers in the west- 
ern district during the first seven 
months this year had a net operating 
income of $149,727,543 compared with 
$162,113,750 during the same period one 


_ year ago. 


Summary of Motive Power Condition 
on August 15. 


Class I railroads on August 15 had 
11,623 locomotives in need of repair, 18 
per cent of the number on the line, ac- 
cording to reports filed by the carriers 
with the car service division of the 
“American Railway Association. This 
was an increase of 518 locomotives over 
the number in need of repair on August 
1, at which time there were 11,105. or 
B17.2 per cent. Of the total number, 
6,393 or 9.0 per cent were in need of 
classified repairs, an increase compared 
with August 1 of 320, while 5,230 or 8.1 
per cent were in need of running re- 
pairs, an increase of 198 compared with 
August 1. Class I railroads on August 
15 had 6,926 serviceable locomotives in 


storage, being held for the anticipated 


seasonal increase in freight traffic which 
always comes in the fall of the year. 


This was a decrease of 226 under the 


number in storage on August 1. Dur- 
ing the first fifteen days in August, 28,- 
475 locomotives were repaired and turn- 
ed out of the shops, an increase of 46) 
compared with the number turned out 
during the last half of July. 


Railways Take Out Much Group Life 


Insurance. 


Thirty-five railroads have taken out 
group life insurance covering more than 
200,000 employees, the aggregate face 
value of the policies being upward of 
-$260,000,000, according to figures given 
out by the committee on public rela- 
tions of the eastern railroads. Most of 
this insurance has been written within 
the last two years. The largest single 
group insurance contract entered into is 
‘that of the Southern Pacific with the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co, 
whereby 70,0U0 employees are insured 
for a total of more than $116,000,000. 
Other policies taken out are the Central 
of Georgia with the Metropolitan for 
$20,000,000 and covering 5,000 em- 
ployes; the Delaware, Lackawanna 
Western with the Aetna for $23,630,006 
and covering 12,335 emptoyes. The 
Lehigh Valley insured with the Travel- 
ers for $15,460,000 and covering: 12,218 
employes; the Union Pacific insured 
with the Equitable for $60,000,000 and 
covering approximately 60,000 em- 
ployees. “In the majority of the group 
insurance contracts taken out by the 
tailroads,’ the committee says, “the 
policy is on what is called a ‘contribu- 
tory basis,’ by which part of the cost 
‘is paid by the employer and part by 
A low rate to the em- 
Ployee is made possible by the whole- 
Sale nature of the business and the con- 
Sequent reduction in per capita over- 
head costs and agents’ commissions. 


« 
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The nature of the policies underwritten 
have varied with the different com- 
panies. Straight life insurance, includ- 
ing total and permanent disability pro- 
visions and life insurance plus sickness 
and accident benefits, are the most com- 
mon forms. Additional provision 1s 
oiten made for accidental death and dis- 
miremberment whereby the amount of 
life insurance is doubled if the employee 
meets death by accident and whereby 
various sums are paid for the loss of 
eyes, limbs, etc. It is only within re- 
cent years that group insurance has 
come into such favor. At the end of 
1922, it was estimated that there were 
about 2,000,000 workmen insured for 
about $1,800,000,000. A recent estimate 
of the United States chamber of com- 
merce states that 30 per cent of the in- 
dustrial workers have no life insurance 
at all and that another 30 per cent have 
not more than an average of $500 
apiece.” 


Enginemen and Firemen Again Fail to 
Answer Board’s Summons. 


When the hearing of the western rail- 
way’s wage dispute with the brother- 
hoods representing the engineers and 
firemen was brought before the rail- 
road labor board on September 8, the 
representatives of the engineers and 
firemen again failed to be present, thus 
continuing the attitude of defiance they 
have maintained throughout the pro- 
ceedings. The board will proceed to 


hear the testimony of the managers ~ 


and then make a decision. The board, 
it is reported, will also ask the United 
States district court, at Chicago, for the 
issuance of subpoenas requiring the ap- 
pearance before the board of H. P. 
Daugherty, D. B. Robertson, L. G. 
Griffing, and other union representa- 
tives involved. In the event that the 
brotherhoods’ executives continue to 
defy the board’s authority, it is expected 
that contempt citations will be demand- 
ed and the case will be brought before 
a federal court for hearing. 


Sunset Limited Derailed Deliberately, 
Officials Claim. 


According to an announcement by 
officials of the Southern Pacific Co., the 
derailment of the Sunset limited, near 
Maricopa, Ariz., on September 9, was 
due to a deliberate plot to wreck the 
train. The locomotive, baggage and 
mail cars were plunged into a ditch and 
every coach was derailed. The fire- 
man was killed. 


Broadcasting Station on Moving Train 
Successful in England. 


The first attempt to conduct radio 
broadcasting from a moving train was 
conducted by the radio society of Eng- 
land and London & Northeastern Ry. 
officials recently. A broadcasting sta- 
tion with.a wave length of 185 meter: 
was installed on the rear coach of an 
express train. When the train had at- 
tained a speed of nearly 60 miles per 
hour, messages and music were broad- 
cast and messages received. One of 
the objects of the experiment was to 
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determine the effect on broadcasting of 
tunnels, cuts, bridges, ore-bearing lo- 
calities, etc. It was found that broad- 
casting was impossible while the train 
was passing through a tunnel or over 
limestone rock. 


Head-On Collision of Missouri Pacific 
Freight Trains. 


As a result of a head-on coliision be- 
tween two Missouri Pacific R. R 
freight trains, near Atchison, Kan., on 
September 5, four unidentified tramps 
were killed and two others seriously in- 
jured. The members of the crews of 
both trains were unhurt. Both engines 
were badly damaged, and_ several 
freight cars were completely demol- 


ished. 


Chicago Council Railway Terminal 
,Committee to Tour East. 


A railway terminal committee of the 
city council of Chicago will leave Chi- 
cago on September 14, for a tour of 
the railway terminals of the east. The 
party will include aldermen and the 
Chicago and Cook county real estate 
boards. Among others, the terminals 
at Washington, Philadelphia, New 
York, Montreal and Toronto will be in- 
speeted, with the idea of procuring in- 
formation for use in connection with 
the proposed new Chicago _ railway ~ 
terminal facilities. 


Hearing Begins on Southern Pacific— 
E. P. S. W. Consolidation. 


Hearing was begun on September 8 
before Charles D. Mahaffie, director of 
finance, for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, on the joint application 
of Southern Pacific Co. and the El Paso 
& Southwestern R. R. under which the 
interests of the two companies will be- 
come one through the acquisition or 
stock and control by lease of the E. 
& S. W. by the Southern Pacific. This 
is to be accomplished by an exchange 
of securities. Under the agreement pre- 
posed by the two railroads concerned 
the Southern Pacific is to acquire all 
of the outstanding capital stock of the 
El Paso & Southwestern system, in- 
cluding the various railroad subsidiaries, 
together with all of its assets of every 
nature. In return the El Paso & South- 
western interests are to receive 280.000 
shares of common stock of the Southern 
Pacific Co.. having a par value of $28.- 
000,000 and five per cent collateral trust 
bonds of the Southern Pacific Co. with 
a-par value of $29.450,000. or a total 
of $57,400,000 par value. If the merger 
is approved the Southern Pacific will 
construct lines in Arizona, connecting 
with the present main line, that will 
result in putting Phoenix and the Salt 
River valley upon the main line and will 
give the Southern Pacific the benefit 
of a double track service through the 
larger part of the territory it traverses 
in Arizona. The proposed new line 
will leave the present main line of the 
Southern Pacific near Picacho, Ariz., 46 
miles west of Tucson, and will run to 
Chandler, Ariz., with a short branch 
to Florence. From Chandler, which is 


- 
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on the Arizona Eastern R. R., a sub- 
sidiary of the Southern Pacific, west- 
ward to Hassayampa, the western 
terminus of that line, the road will be 
reconstructed, and a new main line 
will be built from Hassayampa west- 
ward to a point of junction with the 
present Southern Pacific main line at 
Diome, which is 23 miles east of Yuma. 
This construction work will cost $12,- 
000,000 to $15,000,000. It is estimated 
that the new railroad construction will 
open for development 200,000 acres of 
land which may be brought under ir- 
regation. Sentiment of commercial in- 
terests of the entire southwest is said 
to be unanimously in favor of the pro- 
posed consolidation. Thirty or more 
representatives from southwestern com- 
munities, including the public service 
commissions of Arizona and New Mex- 
ico, are in Washington to appear before 
the commission in favor of the con- 
solidation. 


Freight Cars Needing Repairs Again 
Show Increase. 


Freight cars in need of repairs on 
August 15, totaled 203,941, or 89 per 
cent of the number on line, according 
to reports filed by the carriers with the 
car service division of the American 
Railway Association. This was an in- 
crease of 1,077 over the number report- 
ed on August 1, at which time there 
were 202,864 or 8.9 per cent. Of the 
total number, freight cars in need of 
heavy repair totaled 156,608, or 6.8 per 
cent, an increase of 2,883 compared with 
the number on August 1. Reports 
showed 47,333, or 2.1 per cent in need 
of light repair, a decrease since August 


1 of 1,806. 


Organization of the Railroad Owners’ 
Association Proceeding. 


The organization of the Railroad 
Owners’ Association is proceeding in a 
very satisfactory manner, according to 
information emanating from the head- 
quarters of the association in New York 
city. The organization is one that was 
formed a month or two ago for the 
purpose of giving railway stockho‘ders 
an opportunity of expressing them- 
selves concerning legislative matters af- 
fecting the railways. One hundred 
thousand letters were sent out and the 
replies received have alreadv been much 
greater than was expected. It is ex- 
pected that the organization will be-in 
working order by the time tne next con 
gress meets. 


Union Pacific to Use Southern Pac fiz 
Station at Los Angeles. Cal. 


The railroad commission of the state 
of California has approved the joint use 
of the Southern Pacific’s passenger 
terminal at Fifth street and Centrai 
avenue, Los Angeles, Cal., by both the 
Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific. 
The city of Los Angeles had previously 
approved the plan, which is intended 
as a more or less temporary expedient 
until the city and the railways can 
reach a new agreement as to a union 
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station. The Union Pacific passenger 
station in Los Angeles was badly dam- 
aged by fire some time ago and has not 
been rebuilt. 


Central of New Jersey Bridge Caisson 
Launched at Newark. 


The steel and timber caisson for the 
bridge over Newark bay, which is bein ° 
built by the Central R. R. of New Jer- 
sey, was Officially launched, on Septem- 
ber 3, in the presence of officials of th: 
Cr RORY of Neaieethe Pennsylvania 
Rk. R., the Delaware lI.ackawanna & 
Western R. R. and the Lehigh Valley 
R. R. E. A. Byrne, chief engineer of 
the department of plants and structures 
of New York, was also a member of the 
inspection party. 


Sand House Column 
Nom D’Un Piper! 


Paul Painleve, president of the 
French chamber of deputies went to 
Havre recently. When the time came 
for his return to Paris, M. Painleve 
announced that his trunk was missing. 
He had several valises, but no trunk. 
His train was held half an hour while 
the stationmaster and his entire crew 
searched madly for the missing trunk. 
Buddies, we would have liked to have 
been there to see that chef du gare 
and his bunch of frogs tearing their 
hair and jumping up and down, while 
shouting those futile, meaningless 
French cuss-words. It must have been 
a regal sight. Late one night, in the 
station at Nice—but that’s another 
story. After a frantic search, M. Pain- 
leve’s face suddenly broke into smiles. 
“How oddl@sardine, “I’ve justusre- 
membered that I didn’t bring any 
trunk.” It is not recorded what the 
stationmaster said. 

te ee 
AGAIN THE MicHty RAILROAD MIAN, 

Andrew Grimes, who works for the 
New York Central in Chicago, is a 
proud -father. Among other things, 
he has 16 children, but.that is not his 
only reason for pride. His youngest 
daughter, Angeline Dorothy Grimes, 
age 3, won the prize recently as the 
most perfect baby in Chicago. 

+e 
JENNIE, 

Jennie Smith is dead. 
knew her well. For many years she 
conducted revivals in. roundhouses, 
shops, on trains and any place where 
railroaders got together. There was 
no evangelist so popular among the 
railroaders as Jennie. The old girl 
had a single-track mind, which was 
bent upon reforming the world, but 
youll have to give her credit. She 
picked a man-size job, when she under- 
took to reform railroaders. 

* ok x 
Stop, Look Up anp LiIstENn! 

If this sort of thing is to continue, 
we'll have to conduct a careful cross- 
ing campaign for airplanes. C. Wark, 
in charge of U. S. plane No. 508, 
crashed into the wires of the Michigan 
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Central R. R. at the first road crossing 
west of Tillsonburg, Mich., breaking 
down the wires, as well as splintering 
the pole. 

Cig 


| Patents on Railway Devices i" 


Issued by the United States Patent Of- 
fice, September 2, 1924 

Switch Throw-Rod Connection, 1,507,- 
491—Edwin C. Larry, Rochester, N. 
Y., assignor to General Ka:lway Sig- 
nal Company, Gates, N. Y. 

Simplex Train Control, 1,507,430—AlI- 
fred L. Ruthven, Rochester, N. Y. 
Simplex Train Control, 1,507,431—Al 
fred L. Ruthven, Rochester, N. Y. 
Simplex Train Control, 1,507,432—Al-_ 
fred L. Ruthven, Rochester, N. Y. 
Steam Connection for Locomotives, 
1,507,407—William E. Woodard, For- 

est HillseN ey; 

Car Wheel, 1,507,267—Franck Agni- 
chek, Chicago, Ill., assignor of one- 
fourth to Frank Krasel, one-fourth 
to Joseph Bosch, and one-fourth to 
Louis I. Gottlieb, all of Chicago, Ill. 

Uncoupling Mechanism, — 1,507,244— 
Isaac H. Milliken, Aspinwall, and 
William J. Regan, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
assignors to The McConway & Tor- — 
ley Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Tie and Fastener, 1,507,227—William 
Henry Beal, Paris, Tex, 

Railroad-Crossing Signal, 1,507,220— 
John Tschumper, Carlton, Kans. 

Link Coupler, 1,507,177—Frank W. 
Henrikson, Mulberry, Kans. 

Railway-Brake-Lever, 1,507,173—Brod- 
erick Haskell, FrAnklin, Pa. 

Grain-Car Door, 1,507,175—Clyde Wal- 
ter Hatfield, Emerson, Iowa. 

Railway Brake, 1,507,102—Bartolomeo 
Amendola, San Francisco, Calif. 

Curve Rail Plate, 1,507,068—Walter H. 
Kirkbride, Palo Alto, Calif. a 

Railway Signaling Device, 1,507,052— 
William F. Fannon, Uhrichsville, 
Ohio, assignor of one-fourth to Wil- 
liam C. Baker, Port Washington, 
Ohio. 

Car Coupler, 1,507.036—Herbert E. Van 
Dorn, Chicago, Ill. 

Car Coupler, 1,507,037—Herbert E. Van 
Dorn, Chicago, Ill. 

Railway Car, 1,506,978—Thomas Elli- 
ott, Cincinnati, Ohio, assignor to The 
Cincinnati Car Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Tracklaying Machine, 1,506,953—Robert 
E. Stubbs, Duluth, Minn. 

Ice-Handling Car, 1,506,907—Andrew i 
Jackson, Ill, assignor to The All- 
bright-Nell Company, Chicago, IIl. x 

Brake-Beam Guide, 1,506,882—Edwin G.. 
Busse, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Chi- 
cago Railway Equipment Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Charging Station for Storage-Battery 
Locomotives, 1,506,848—R ay mon d 
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“Mancha, St. Louis, Mo., assignor to 
Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Method of Handling Storage Batteries 
of Electric Locomotives, 1,506,849— 
Raymond Mancha, St. Louis, Mo., as- 
signor to Mancha Storage Battery 
Locomotive Company, St. Lou's, Mo 

Umbrella Shed for Trains, Etc., 1,506,- 
822—Charles B. Foster, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Air Brake, 1,506,809—Henry F. Bickel, 
Plainfield, N. J., and Blythe J. Min- 
nier, Watertown, N,. Y., assignors to 
The New York Air Brake Company 


Friction Draft Rigging, 1,506,811— 
Ralph <A. Brockelsby, Cleveland, 
Ohio, assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to National Malleable and 


Steel Castings Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Uncoupling Mechanism for Car Coup- 
lers, 1,506,806—Arthur J. Bazeley, 
Cleveland, Ohio, assignor, by mesne 

assignments, to National Malleablc 
and Steel Castings Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Method of Controlling the Release of 
Automatic Air Brakes, 1,506,807— 
Henry F. Bickel, Plainfield, N. J., and 
Blythe J. Minnier, Watertown, N. Y., 


assignors to The New York Air 
Brake Company, a Corporation of 
New York. 


Air Brake, 1,506,808—Henry F. Bickel, 
Plainfield, N. J., and Blythe J.. Min- 
nier, Watertown, N. Y., assignors to 
The New York Air Brake Company. 


The American Car & Foundry Co 
has declared its regular quarterly divi- 
dends of $1.75 on preferred and $3.00 on 
common stock, both payable October 1, 
to stock of record September 15. 

aioe & 


Henry T. Stetson has been elected a 
‘director of the Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co. 

i x * x 

J. Beaumont, vice-president and sales 
“manager, and B. W. Meisel, western 
manager, of the Regan Safety Devices 
Co., both of whom were formerly locat- 
ed in the Chicago office of the company, 
/with headquarters at 122 South Mich:- 
/ gan avenue, have been transferred to 
‘the New York city offices of that com- 
| pany. 


* OK OK 


| The Erie Brake Shoe Co. plant. Erie, 
|Pa., will be offered for sale by the war 
‘department on September 29, at 2:00 
‘pm. This plant was known as the Eric 
howitzer plant and was used by the war 
department for the production of arms 
‘and ammunition during the war. 

a 7 


| James F. McGarry & Son, 706 Mari- 
jettta street, Atlanta, Ga., have been 
\formed and will act as sales representa- 
ee and distributors in the southeast- 
ern territory for Williams & Co., Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. manufacturer of boiler 
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tubes, the Welded Products Co., Birm- 


ingham, Ala., tank manufacturer and . 


the Lombard Iron Works & Supply 
Co., boiler manufacturers, of Augusta, 
Ga. 
ae 
The Northwest Engineering Co., 
crane manufacturer of 28 East Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago, Ill, has recently 
opened a new sales office at 101 Mari- 
etta street, Atlanta, Ga., in charge ol! 
M. B. Ogden, as district manager. 
a aie 
The Economy Railway Appliance Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, Que., has been incor- 
porated to manufacture railway appli- 
ances, equipment, etc. with $300,000 
capital stock. Among the incorporators 
are John W. Log, Colville Sinclair and 
R. E. Allen. 
* * x 
The Davis Brake Beam Co., Johns- 
town, Pa. has appointed Hughes & 
Craul, 1313 Peoples’ Gas building, Chi- 
cago, Ill, as their northwestern rep- 
resentatives. 
* ok Ok 
Albert Swartz, who has been appoint- 
ed district sales agent of the Arcco 
Anti-Rail-Creeping Co., Owego, N. Y., 
with headquarters at 1526 Manhattan 
building, Chicago, Ill, was born at 
Columbus, Ohio, and graduated from 
the Toledo, Ohio, high school, in 1895. 
He entered railway service as a road- 
man on the Ann Arbor R. R. in 1896, 
serving in that capacity and as drafts- 
man and assistant engineer of construc- 
tion for various railways, including the 
Tennessee Central, the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern, the Baltimore & 
Ohio R. R., unti! 1905, when he was ap- 
pointed office engineer of the Erie R. 


A, Swartz. 


R., remaining in the service of that rai.- 
way until 1911, as office engineer and 
division engineer. For a period of 
about a year, Mr. Swartz was engineer, 
maintenance of way of the Toledo Rys 
& Light Co., leaving the service of that 
company in 1913, to become vicc-presi- 
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dent of the ‘Toledo & Western R. R. 
From 1917 to 1920, Mr. Swartz was also 
manager of railways for the Toledo 
Rys. & Light Co. During 1921 and 
1922, he was vice-president of the Com- 
munity Traction Co., at Toledo, Ohio. 
and, in 1923, he was appointed receiver 
and general manager of the Toledo & 
Western R. R., which position he held 
until he became associated with the 
Arcco. Co. 
kk Ox 
John A. McRae, veteran railway con- 
tractor. died at his home in Port Huron, 
Mich., recently. Among his construc- 
tion work was 100 miles of the South- 
ern Pacific Co. in Texas, 100 miles of 
the Canadian Pacific in northern On- 
tario and considerable double-track 
work on the Grand Trunk Ry., between 
Sarnia and Montreal. He also con- 
structed 40 miles of the Temiskaming 
& Northern Ontario Ry. 
ae as 


The Superheater Co., East Chicago, 
Ind., will commence construction short- 
ly of a one-story power house, to cost 
approximately $45,000. (General con- 
tract for the steel superstructure has 
been let to the Kenwood Bridge Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 

x * x 

John C. Maben, one of the organizers 
and a former president of the Sloss. 
Sheffield Iron & Steel Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., died at Atlantic City, N. J., on 
September 1. Mr. Maben was one oi 
the organizers and a director of the 
Richmond-West Point Terminal Ry. & 
Warehouse Co., which is now a part of 
the Southern Ry. 


* * * 


W. H. Pickering, treasurer of the 
Ohio Locomotive Crane Co., Bucyrus, 
Ohio, died in that city recently. 

a 


William J. McGowan, superintendent 
of docks of the Illinois Steel Co., died 
at his home in Chicago, Ill, on Sep- 
tember 5. 

* OF Ok 

The Waugh Draft Gear Co., 809 Peo- 
ples Gas building, Chicago, IIl., has 
been reorganized and the name changed 
to the Waugh Equipment Co. Mr. 
Waugh, formerly president, is chair- 
man. of the board of directors and 
Andrew J. Pizzini is president of the 
new Waugh Equipment Co. 

* ok x 

A. J. Scott, after a few years retire- 
ment, has become affiliated with the 
Glidden Co., Cleveland, Ohio, in the 
sale of the Glidden line of varnishes, 
enamels, paints, thinning oils, ete. 

$2 ee 


The DeRemer-Blatchford Co., 747 
Railway Exchange building, Chicago, 
Ill., has been appointed direct mill rep- 
resentative for the Lockhart Iron & 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., manufac- 
turers of Vulcan bloom locomotive stay- 
bolt and Vulcan XX engine bolt iron. 
The Lockhart Iron & Steel Co. is one 
of the largest and oldest manufacturers 
of genuine puddled iron in this coun- 


try. 
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Railway Literature 


The Century Wood Preserving Co., 
Century building, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
issued a very interesting and useful data 
sheet about the costs of treating cross 
ties and considering what treatments 
are most economical. This will un- 
doubtedly be of value to maintenance 
men who are today more than ever 
paying close attention to keeping down 
the expense of permanent way. Graph 
No. 1 shows the cost per tie of treat- 
ing cross ties by different processes. 
No. 2 deals with the yearly cost of 
different kinds of ties and No. 3 the 
number of years of service expected 
of treated ties to make them econom- 
ical. 

* ok OK 

The Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, has published an eight-page book- 
let, giving in detail Truscon’s part in 
building the new foundrv of the Stude- 
baker Corp., at South Bend. Ind.,, illus- 
trating, among other things, the Trus- 
con continuous sash and the Truscon 
counterbalanced windows. 

a 

The Pilliod Co., 30 Church street, 
New York, with works at Swanton, 
Ohio, has issued a catalogue listing the 
spare parts of Baker locomotive valve 
gears, with each part illustrated and 
numbered, so as to facilitate the order- 
ing of spare parts. The catalogue, 
which consists of 79 pages, is bound in 
loose-leaf form, so that any changes or 
additions can be made and the book 
kept up to date at all times. In addi- 
tion to giving a complete list of spare 
parts, the catalogue contains an inter- 
esting and profuselv illustrated descrip- 
tion of the Pilliod Co.’s plant at Swan- 
fon. 

te te 

Some interesting data for the factory 
management and small shop owner re- 
garding the use and advantage of unit 
heaters is contained in a bulletin de- 
scribing Breezo-Fine Heaters, manufac- 
tured by the Buffalo Forge Co., of Buf- 
falo, N. Y. The text is amply illustrat- 
ed, including tables of capacities and 
dimensions. The bulletin discusses the 
question of temperature control in gen- 
eral and presents the services Ote this 
company. 


x * OX 
The Convevors Corp. of America, 326 
west Madison street, Chicago, ioe 


has just issued a new booklet diescrib- 
ing the American steam jet cinder con- 
veyor. The booklet contains a com- 
plete description of the steam jet meth- 
od of handling cinders from the pits 
and is well illustrated with photographs 
and drawings. One of the advantages 
of this type of conveyor as outlined in 
the booklet is the ease with which the 
conveyor will take care of increased de- 
mands, It is seldom necessary to pur- 
chase an entire new conveyor system 
as the eapacity of the conveying 
system can be easily enlarged by the 
purchase of a few lengths of pipe and 
constructing a new pit or lengthening 
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the old one and one conveyor can serve 
two tracks. Steam for operating the 
conveyor may be secured from the lo- 
comotive discharging over the pit. 
Copies of the new booklet may be re- 
ceived by addressing the Conveyors 
Corporation of America. 


[ New Roads and Projects | 


Alabama.—The Tuskegee Ry. has 
been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to construct a line 
2.4 miles in length, to connect its exist- 
ing railway with the line of the West- 
ern Ry. of Alabama. 


Michigan—The Wisconsin & Michi- 
gan Ry. has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority 
to construct a line of railway between 
South Norway and Norway, Mich., a 
distance of 2.5 miles, 


New Mexico.—The Lubbock & West- 
ern R. R., according to reports, will 
soon commence construction of a 150- 
mile railway between Roswell, N. M., 
and Lubbock, Texas, the first section 
to be built between Lubbock and Lavel- 
land, a distance of 30 miles. J. A. Wil- 
son, of Lubbock, Texas, is promoting 
the project. 


Texas.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized the Rio 
Grande City Ry. to construct a new 
line of railway from Sam Fordyce to 
Rio Grande City, Texas, a distance of 
22 miles. 


A tentative report submitted to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission bv 
Examiner Gray on the construction of 
a 100-mile extension of the Waco Beau- 
mont Trinity & Sabine Ry., from Liv- 
ingston to Port Neches, Texas, recom- 
mends that authority be. granted to 
build the line. The report also favors 
the construction of a belt line passing 
through the city of Beaumont, Texas, 
and connecting with the proposed ex- 
tension. 


The fourth feature event of the year 
to be given by the Indianapolis traffic 
club, will be the celebration of “Monon 


Day.” The members and guests will 
depart from [Indianapolis 9:00 a.m., 
Sepiember 18, in a specially equipped 
and decorated Monon train, for French 
Lick Springs. Luncheon wiil be 
served enroute and different kinds of 
entertainment will be featured on the 
train. During the afternoon, a golf 
tournament will be held and other out- 
door games will be carried on. In the 
evening, a banquet will be held at. the 
French Lick Springs hotel, and Harry 
R. Kurrie, president of the Monon, will 
be the speaker, also Thomas Taggart, 
ex-senator from Indiana, and Samuel 
M. Ralston, present senator from In- 
diana. After the banquet is finished, 
a special train will. be run_ to 
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Indianapolis. This affair is the fourth 
feature event on the program this year 
in which the club is exploiting the In- 
dianapolis Lines. On January 24, they 
celebrated “Illinois Central Night,” on 
April 24, “Nickel Plate Night,” and on 


June 26, “C. I. & W. Ry.” “New York 

Central Night” and “Pennsylvania 

Night” will be held later in the fall. 
rage 4 tat 


The September meeting of the West- 
ern Railway Club, Chicago, Ill, will be 
held in the Auditorium hotel, Chicago, 
Ili., on Monday, September 15, at*8:00 
p.m. The speaker of the evening will 
be Donald*D. Conn, of the car service 
division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. 

* ok x 

A meeting of the Atlantic states ship- 
pers advisory board will be held at the 
Commodore hotel, New York city, Oc- 


- 


tober 11, at 10 o’clock. The session ~ 


will last for two days. W. J. L. Ban- 
ham, traffic manager of the Otis Ele- 
vator Co., and general chairman of the 
Atlantic. states shippers’ advisory 
board, will preside over the meetings, 
which will be open to the public. Con- 
sideration will be given to the autumn 
movement of all commodities, but par- 
ticularly to the movements of grain and 
coal. It is expected that the foreign 
demands for wheat will result in large 
exports, making necessary definite plans 
to keep the yards clear and an adequate 
car supply available for the handling of 
this traffic. As coal shipments this year 
to date have been below the average 
levels, a revival of business in the fall 
coupled with the household demand for 
coal will call for an extraordinary 
movement over a period of a few 
weeks. It is expected that all commer- 
cial users of coal, and coal dealers will 
be requested by the board to place their 
orders for autumn and winter coal im- 
mediately. 


[Railway News __ 


Alexandria & Western—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
mierce Commission for authority to 
abandon its line from Alexandria to 
McFarland, Va., a distance of 25 miles. 
The applicant claims that the line has 
been operated at a loss since October 
1, 1923. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—This company 
has received authority from the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to is- 
sue $75,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, 
interest at an increased rate of five per 
cent, to be sold at not less than 95.5 
per cent of par, the proceeds to be used 
in the retirement of the railway’s prior 
lien bonds. At the same time, authority 


-was granted to issue interim certificates, 


calling for the delivery of not over 
$75,000,000 of first 
and to pledge, under the road’s first 
mortgage, not over $75,000,000 of prior 
lien bonds; also to pledge temporarily 
with the depository of the agreement 
for interim certificates not over $75,000,- 


mortgage bonds,. 
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000 of first mortgage bonds and $75,- 
000,000 of prior lien bonds. 


Bessemer & Lake Erie.—This com- 
pany, together with the Pittsburgh 
Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R. and the 
Union R. R., has filed a formal protest 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion against the tentative valuation fixed 
by that body on the properties of the 
railways of $31,000,000. The applicants 
claim that the true valuation is not less 


than $58,000,000. 


Brownwood North & South.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon its line from Brownwood Junc- 
tion to May, Texas, a distance of 17.5 
miles, claiming that the railway has not 
paid operating expenses since Novem- 


‘ber, 1911. 


swe Y 
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Canadian National~—The gross earn- 
ings of the Canadian National Railways 
for the week ending August 31, 1924, 
have been $6,109.614, being a decrease 
of $1,058,758, over the corresponding 
week of 1923. The gross earnings of 
the Canadian National Railways from 
January to August 31, 1924, have been 
$153,173,166, being a decrease of $5,310,- 
687, as compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1923. 


This company has sold to American 
bankers $26000,000 of 30-year 4% per 
cent gold bonds, dated September 15, 
1924, and which are guaranteed as to 
principal and interest by the Dominion 
of Canada. The syndicate which pur- 
chased the bonds was composed of the 
following: Dillion, Read & Co.; Na- 
tional City Co.; Guaranty Co., of New 
York; Lee, Higginson & Co.; Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank; Chicago Bank- 
ers Trust Co.; White, Weld & Co.; Con- 
tinental and Commercial Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank; First Trust and Savings 
Bank; Illinois Merchants Trust Co.; 
and Northern Trust Co. 


Canadian Pacific—The work of re- 
ballasting the main line of the Canadian 
Pacific between Montreal and Toronto 
(the Lake Ontario Shore Line) with 
nearly 2,000,000 tons of crushed rock, or 
about 35,000 car loads, and relaying the 
line with new rails weighing 109 
pounds to the yard, has just been com- 
pleted. 


Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio.—This 
company has filed a formal protest with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
against the tentative valuation of its 
properties and also the properties of 
the Clinchfield Northern Ry., claiming 
that the true value of the properties was 
$54,894,277, as against $36,595,514, as 
fixed bythe commission. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—AIl previous 
records for the expeditious movement 
of freight cars was eclipsed in August 
by the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., ac- 


cording to announcement just made 


by President W. J. Harahan. Including 
all bad order and stored cars, the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio succeeded in maintain- 
ing a daily average of 46.1 miles per 
car per day throughout the month. 
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The average miles per car per day made 
by the Chesapeake & Ohio during the 
preceding five months were as follows: 
July 42:1, June 43.1, May 41.3, April 
39.2, March 42.7. 


Chicago Burlington & Quincy.—Four 
hundred miles of the Chicago Burling- 
ton & Quincy R. R. between Omaha 
and Denver is being ballasted with gold. 
The unique roadbed is of slag from the 


gold and silver mines in Colorado. Each - 


ton of this ballast contains at least $2 
worth of gold ore, but the quantity is 
too small for the smelting companies 
to get out profitably with machinery 
now in use. Great piles of this slag 
accumulated in and around Denver and 
other: points in Colorado, and the Bur- 
lington management has contracted for 
a great part of it. Not only is this a 
valuable ballast but it is one of the best 
in use, as it breaks up into small chunks 
and is practically dustless, giving the 
company one of the best _roadbeds in 
existence. 


Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul.—Dur- 
ing the month of August, 1924, cars 
leaded on line and received from con- 
nections totaled 160,196, as compared 
with 188,755 last year. 


Chicago Rock Island & Pacific.—The 
largest locomotive that has ever en- 
tered LaSalle street station, Chicago, 
was on public exhibition in that station, 
September 6, 7, and 8. This locomo- 
tive—No. 4033—is one of ten just re- 
ceived by the Rock Island railroad from 
the American Locomotive Co. at Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., and will be used on the 
Golden State limited between Chicago 
and Los Angeles, Cal. The locomotive 
is capable of pulling 18 loaded Pullman 
cars, and is “built for speed.” The en- 
gine and tender are 90 feet long. Th 
engine is 16 feet high, with eight drive 
wheels of 74 inches in diameter. It is 
ten feet, four inches across the inside 
of the cab between the seats of the en- 
gineer and fireman. This new locomo- 
tive weighs 282 tons. The tender holds 
10,000 gallons of water and 16 tons of 
coal—nearly enough coal to supply the 
average Chicago home for an entire 
winter. 


This company has asked authority 
from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to issue $3,760,000 of five per 
cent equipment trust certificates, to be 
sold at 98 per cent of par, the proceeds 
to be used in the purchase of equip- 
ment. These certificates have been sold 
to Freeman & Co., subject to the ap- 
proval of the commission. 


Effective November 1, 1924, the re- 
frigerator cars of this company will 
be placed on a mileage basis. 

Clinchfield Northern.—See “Carolina 
Clinchfield & Ohio.” 


Consolidated R. R. of Cuba—Guy W. 
Currier has been made a member of 
the board of directors and a voting trus- 
tee of this company. 


Denver & Rio Grande [Western. — 
Judge Symes, of the federal court of 
Denver, Colo., has denied the applica- 
tion of Harold Palmer, H. L. Finkle- 
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stein, of New York and H. W. Bennett, 
of Denver, to intervene in the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western foreclosure pro- 
ceedings. The judge further ruled that 
the applicants could, if the desired, be 
present at the federal court and par- 
ticipate in the proceedings towards 
establishing an upset price for the rail- 
way before it is sold at auction. He 
further stated that the property is not 
worth $42,000,000, and declared that the 
upset price would have to be one that 
someone would be willing to pay. Judge 
Symes has announced that he will fix 
the upset price and sign the foreclosure 
decree during the week of September 
14. With this action, it would seem that 
there are no further obstacles in the 
way of the reorganization plan, which 
has been tentatively approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
under which the Missouri Pacific and 
the Western Pacific R. R.s. would ob- 
tain control of the line. The plan pro- 
vides for between $8,000,000 and $10.- 
000,000 of new capital to be put into the 
road, in addition to an amount sufficieni 
to clear up the old debts. 


Duluth & Iron Range.—This com- 
pany has filed a protest with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission against 
that body’s valuation of the railway’s 
properties at $28,583,609, claiming that 
the trite value was not less than $70,- 
300,000. 


Duluth Missabe & Northern.—This 
company, together with the Spirit Lake 
Transfer Ry. and the Interstate Trans- 
fer Ry., has filed a protest with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
against the valuations of $45,780,030 and 
$2,000,000 and $1,050,000, respectively, © 
as fixed by the commission, should be 
not less than $107,800,000 and $4,000,000 
and $2,400,000, respectively. 


Great Northern—This company, 
through its subsidiary, the Somers 
Lumber Co., has purchased a stand of 
timber near Marion, Mont. The new 
tract, which amounts to one billion 
feet, will produce ties and bridge tim- 


ber. 


Gulf & Ship Island.—Sce “Mississippi 
Southern.” 


Hereford.—See “Maine Central.’ 


Interstate Transfer.—See “Duluth 
Missabe & Northern.” 
Lake Erie & Western.—See ‘New 


York Chicago & St. Louis.” 


Louisville & Nashville—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to is- 
sue $17,829,000 of first and refunding 
mortgage 4% per cent bonds, and to sell 
$16,000,000 of such bonds when issued, 
the proceeds to be used to reimburse 
the railway for expenditures made for 
additions, betterments and new equip- 
ment and in exchange for other bonds, 
now in the treasury of the company. 
The railway has sold $16,000,000 of the 
bonds to J. P. Morgan & Co., subject 
to the approval of the commission, at 
9114 per cent of par. 
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Maine Central_—This company has 
requested authority from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to purchase the 
capital stock of the Hereford Ry., and, 
at the same time, to abandon operations 
over that line. The Maine Central, in 
making its application for authority to 
buy the stock, gave as its reason that 
it desired to obtain the abrogation of 
the 999-year lease under which it has 
been operating the Hereford Ry., at a 
heavy loss. The Hereford Ry. extends 
from Limebridge, Que., to Beecher 
Falls on the United States boundary 
line, a distance of 52 miles. 


Manistee & Northeastern.—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to 
abandon its entire line, extending from 
Manistee to Traverse City, Mich., with 
branches. The total mileage involved is 
182. 


Minneapolis St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie.—This company has protested to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that the valutation of $109,430,492 under- 
values its property to the extent of 


$11,916,010. 


Mississippi Southern.—This company 
has made application to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority 
to acquire lease rights to 16 miles of 
line between Lumberton and Maxie, 
Miss., belonging to the Gulf & Ship 
Island Ry. 


Missouri Pacific.—Virtually all pre- 
vious operating and traffic records were 
broken, some of them several times by 
the Missouri Pacific railroad during 
August, L. W. Baldwin, president of 
‘the company, announces. Local load- 
ing and receipts from connections 
totaled 139,874 cars, as compared with 
the former record of 138,938, established 
in October, 1923. A total of 101,945 cars 
were loaded locally on the Missouri 
Pacific during August, the former rec- 
ord was 99,444 also established last Oc- 
tober. The record for daily movement 
of both loaded and empty cars was 
broken six times during the month, the 
first time on Saturday, August 2, with 
a total movement of 27,147 cars, and 
the sixth time on Saturday, August 30, 
with a total of 29,418 cars. These rec- 
ords reflected in the figures showing 
the efficiency with which the traffic 
was. moved. The average number of 
miles per car per day established dur- 
ing the month was 35, the daily average 
in 1922, was 21.8 and in 1923, was 26.6. 
For the period January 1 to August 
31 the Missouri Pacific has handled 13.3 
per cent larger volume of traffic than 
during the same period last year. Mis- 
souri Pacific passenger trains continue 
to be operated at an average of more 
than 96 per cent on time, the exact 
figures for August being 96.2 pe rcent 
on time for 11,781 pasenger trains op- 
erated on the lines of the company dur- 
ing the month. 


Nashville Chattancoga & St. Louis.— 
See “Western & Atlantic.” 


New York Chicago & St. Louis.— 
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This company has filed a protest with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
against the valuation placed on the Lake 
Erie & Western R. R., a subsidiary 
line, of $24,907,200. The Nickel Plate 
claims that this would be $80,398,919 


New York New Haven & Hartford.— 
This company has issued the follow- 
ing statement: 

“To obtain further economies possi- 
ble through complete electrification of 
the New York division, the directors on 
August 26, 1924, authorized expansion 


-of the present electrification from Nor- 


walk to Danbury, Connecticut, a dis- 
tance of about 23 miles. Work of engi- 
neering necessary in advance of actual 
construction is now progressing and as 
soon as this is completed, construction 
of necessary catenary system will be 
commenced, and it is hoped to complete 
same shortly after the first of next year. 
Operation of this branch electrically 
will avoid the necessity of changing 
engines at South Norwalk, and will af- 
ford patrons in this section of Connecti- 
cut the same high grade of service now 
enjoyed on the main line of the New 
York division. Substantial economies 
will be secured through the more effec- 
tive utilization of electric locomotives 
and the release of steam locomotive for 
use on other parts of the system.” 


Ohio River & Western.—The stock- 
holders of this company have voted to 
abandon that portion of the line, which 
extends between Lawton, Ohio, and 
Zanesville, Ohio, a distance of 42 miles. 
This is the only narrow gauge railway 
in Ohio and is.a subsidiary of the 
Pennsylvania R. R. 


_ Pittsburgh Bessemer & Lake Erie. — 
See “Bessemer & Lake Erie.” 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia.—The 
board of directors of this company has 
voted to segregate the Pittsburgh 
Terminal Coal Co. from the railway 
company and to retire the outstanding 
$9,100,000 six per cent preferred stock 
issue. 


Reading.—This company is arrang- 
ing to electrify its car and locomotive 
repair shops, at Pottsville, Pa. 


Southern.—Bringing 1,185 tons of cast 
iron pipe for export to Porto Ricowa 
special train of 50 new gondola cars ar- 
rived in Jacksonville over the Southern 
Ry. September 5, and the pipe is now 
being unloaded at the municipal docks. 
A unique feature of this movement is 
that both the pipe and the cars were 
manufactured in the Birmingham dis- 
trict from raw materials produced al- 
most within sight of the plants from 
which the finished products were turned 
out. The pipe was made by the Cen- 
tral Foundry Co. at Bessemer, Ala., and 
the cars were built by the Chickasaw 
plant of the Tennessee Co. at Ensley. 
The special train was handled by the 
Southern from Bessemer to the Jack- 
sonville docks in thirty-six hours. 


Spirit Lake Transfer—See “Duluth 
Missabe & Northern.” 
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Terminal R. R. Assn. of St. Louis.— 
President Henry Miller revorts that the 
traffic of the Terminal Railroad associa- 
tion, for the first nine months of this 
year, shows a decrease of four per cent 
compared with the same period in 1923. 
The ‘decrease is largely in iron and 
steel, motors, textiles, and fuel. The 
cther commodities are auite up to las: 
year. At the present time, the tide of 
traffic eastbound is rising and exceeds 
that of last year, but is offset by a 
decrease in westbound business. 
Abundant crops, good prices, and favor- 
able conditions generally, in the west 
and southwest. warrant the forecast 
that the volume of business handled 
during the balance of this year, will 
equal, if not exceed, that of the same 
period in 1933, which was phenomenal 
in transportation. 


Union.—See “Bessemer & Lake Erie.” 


Western & Atlantic—The public 
service commission of Georgia has pro- 
tested the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s tentative valuation of $16,- 
000,000 placed on the Western & Atlan- 
tic R. R., which is a state-owned prop- 
erty. The Nashville Chattanooga & 
St. Louis Ry., which leases the West- 
ern & Atlantic, also joins in the pro- 
test and both the N: C.c& St. Le Rye 
and the Georgia commission maintain 
that the true valuation of the property 
is $25,000,000. 


Wisconsin & Michigan—This com- 
pany has requested authority from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
abandon eight miles of railway between 
Aragon Junction and Norway, Mich. 
See also “New Roads and Projects.” 
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Boliviaw—American interests have ac- 
quired the properties of the Machacha 
Marca Uncia R. R., from the Bolivian 
Owners, in connection with their pur- 
chase of the tin properties of Llaluga 
and Uncia, of which the railway is a 
subsidiary. 


Chile—The Chilean state railways 
for the year 1923 showed a marked im- 
provement in revenues and a decrease 
in expenditures. The revenue, in 
Chilean paper currency, for the north- 
ern and southern systems amounted to 
180,993,161 pesos, as compared with 
167,925,198 pesos in 1922, or a gain of 
13,607,963 pesos; the expenditures for 
1923 aniounted to 168,152,179 pesos, as 
against 176,873,235 in 1922, a reduction 
of 8,721,055 pesos. The Arica-La Paz 
railway also showed a decided gain in 
revenue for 1923, the receipts being 11,- 
908,163 pesos, or 2,172,405 more than in 
1922, while the expenditures were 8,870,- 
617 pesos, or 436,910 pesos less than in 
1922. (The average exchange rate for 
the peso in 1922 was 12.1 cents; for 
1923, it was 12.05 cents.) The difference 
between revenues and expenditures does 
not represent a profit, since the surplus 
will have to be applied to the service of 
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dollar loans obtained by the State rail- 
ways, for which service funds have al- 
ready had to be advanced from the 
loans themselves. The first four 
months of 1924 show a large increase 
in earnings, but the expenses also have 
increased materially. 


Germany.—Preferential export rates 
have been in force on German railways 
for a considerable time, as an aid in 
restoring Germany’s export trade by 
diminishing the margin between the 
export prices of that country and those 
of its competitors. Nevertheless, judg- 
ing from the persistent and emphatic 
complaints made by associations of 
manufacturers the rates now in effect 
are not accomplishing the desired re- 
sult. They allege that the rates charged 
by German sailways-are slowly forc- 
ing them from the export markets of 
the world and into bankruptcy. To no 
small degree this appears to be the 
case, as German export prices are still 
too high to enable manufacturers to 
regain any great part of their foreign 
markets. 


According to assurances from the 
Reichsverkehrs-Ministerium, preferen- 
tial export rates on German railways in 
effect at this time apply equally to all 
shipments destined for oversea carriage, 
whether in German or non-German ves- 
sels. 


Holland.—The report of the Nether- 
lands Rys. for the year 1923, indicates 
decreases in receipts from passenger 
fares of’ 5,243,911 florin and from 
freight traffic of 7,474,927 florin. The 
-operating expenses were reduced 21,- 
866,872 florin. Within two years, the 
operating expenses have been reduced 
224% per cent. 


Hungary.—The contemplated  reor- 
ganization of the Hungarian state rail- 
ways into a separate entity under the 
minister of the interior was to be com- 
pleted by July 15. From July 1, 1923, 
to May 31, 1924, the expenditures of 
the state railways amounted to 1,035,- 
841,055,000 crowns while the receipts 
for the same period were only 646,846,- 
744,000 crowns. (The average exchange 
value of the crown for period was 
$0.0041.) The deficit was met by means 
of a 30-year loan contracted with the 
central institute of banks. 


Ireland—As an alternative to na- 
tionalization of the railways, they have 
practically decided to amalgamate into 
one company. This step was forced 
upon them by the government of the 
Free State. The Great Northern Ry., 
which operates in Ulster, will not be in- 
cluded in this amalgamation. 


Italy.—Freight traffic on the Italian 
State railways increased 23 per cent in 
tonnage and 21 per cent in cars, during 
July, 1924, as compared with the 


monthly average for the previous fiscal 
year. 


An agreement is reported to have 
been reached between the Italian gov- 
ernment railways and the soviet gov- 
ernment of Russia, whereby coal will 
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be furnished from Russian mines to 
the Italian state railways at less cost 
than it can be obtained from any other 
country. 


Peruuw—Under date of July 11, 1924, 
a presidential decree was issued author- 
izing the opening to traffic of the Tam- 
bo de Mora-Chincha Baja branch of the 
Tambo de Mora-Chincha Alta Ry., 
owned and operated by the Empresa del 
Ferrocarril y Muelle de Tambo de Mora 
a Chincha Alta. The branch extends 
inland about seven ‘kilometers from 
Tambo de Mora, on the coast above 
Pisco, and is of l-meter gauge, the 
same as the 12-kilometer main line. The 
latter has been open since October 13, 
1898, and handles both freight and pas- 
senger traffic. The tariff in force on 
the main line will apply also on the 
new branch. 


| Equipment ond Structures | 


Locomotives. 


The Missouri Pacific R. R. has 
placed orders for 50 locomotives, 35 
with the American Locomotive Co., 
and 15 with the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. The order placed with the 
American Locomotive Co. ina@ludes 10 
Pacific type locomotives, and 25 Mika- 
dos, 2-8-2. One each of the passenger 
and freight engines are to be equipped 
with three cylinders. Thirteen of the 
freight engines are to be equipped with 
boosters. The order placed with the 
Baldwin Works was for 15 eight-wheel 
switchers. 


The Jodhpur State Ry., of India, has 
placed an order with the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works for five Mikado type 
locomotives. * 

The Sorocabana Ry. of Brazil has 
placed orders with the American Loco- 
motive Co. for nine 63-ton Mikado type 
locomotives. 


Kadel & Herbert Photo. 


Two Veterans—England’s First Passenger Lo- 
comotive, the “Stephenson No, 1’, and John 
Cowley, Aged 85, Who Was Its Firemen 50 
Years Ago; Taken at the Wembley Exposition. 
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The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. has 
awarded a contract to the American 
Locomotive Co. covering repairs to 25 
220-Mallet locomotives. The work will 
be done at the Dunkirk, N. Y. plant 
of the American Locomotive Co. 


The Illinois Central R. R. has ordered 
25 heavy Moufttain type locomotives 
from the Lima Locomotive Works. 


Passenger Cars. 


The Lehigh Valley R. R. is inquiring 
for two dining cars. 

The Texas & Pacific Ry. is inquir- 
ing for 10 baggage-express .cars and 
three baggage-mail cars. 


Freight Cars. 


The Texas & Pacific Ry. has placed 
orders for 2,000 freight cars, as fol- 
lows: American Car & Foundry Co.: 
1,000 40-ton double-sheathed automo- 
bile-box cars; Pullman Co.: 1,000 40-ton 
single-sheathed automobile cars, 


The Gulf Coast Lines are inquiring 
for 1250 freight cars, consisting of 500 
40-ton box cars; 500 40-ton automobile 
cars; and 250 40-ton gondola cars. 

R. C. Wayne Supply Co. is inquiring 
for four flat cars, 20 ft. long, for the 
U. S. government. 


The General Petroleum Corpn., Los 
Angeles, Cal., has placed an order with 
the Pennsylvania Car Co., Sharon, Pa., 
for 10 tank cars, 10,000 gallon capacity. 


Buildings and Terminals. 


The St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. 
plans the construction of a hospital at 
Springfield, Mo., to be three-story and 
basement and estimated to cost $400,- 
000. E. H. Jonah, Frisco building, St. 
Louis, Mo., is the chief engineer. 

The Southern Ry. plans the construc- 
tion of a 12-stall reinforced concrete 
roundhouse at Asheville, N. C. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. is plan- 
ning the construction of a one and 
three-story station at Ashland, Ky., 
estimated to cost $400,000, 52 x 248, 
brick. C. W. Jones, Richmond, Va., is 
chief engineer. 

The Louisville & Nashville R. R. has 
awarded a general contract to Geo. H. 
Rommel Co., 958 Logan street, Louis- 
ville, Ky., covering the construction 
of a one-story passenger station at 
Kentucky and Curd streets, Bowling 
Green, Ky., estimated to cost $200,000. 
W. E. Courtney, Louisville, Ky., is chief 
engineer. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. is re- 
ported to be planning an expenditure 
of $8,000,000 in improvements in and 
about Richmond, Va., including the 
construction of shops at Fort Lee. 


The St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. has 
placed a contract with T. H. Johnson, 
Dallas, Texas, and Sedalia, Mo., cover- 
ing the construction of a one-story, 
25 x 131-ft. station at Lebanon, Mo., 
the plumbing contract having been 
awarded to the Central Engineering 
and Supply Co., Sedalia, Mo. 


The Long Island R. R. plans the 
construction of a one-story automatic 
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power substation at Laurelton, L. I. 


Bridges. 


The city of Pittsburgh has awarded 
a contract to the Fort Pitt Bridge Co. 
covering reconstructing the bridge over 
the tracks of the Pennsylvania R. R. on 
Shady avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. at a 
cost of $26,690. 


The city of Philadelphia, Pa., and 
the Reading Co. plan the construction 
of a three-span, 78 x 116-ft. steel en- 
cased in concrete bridge at Girard and 
Pennsylvania avenues, Philadelphia. 

The city and the Pennsylvania R. R. 
plan the construction of a bridge over 


the railway’s tracks at Edmondson ave-. 


nue, Baltimore, Md. 


The city and the Atchison Topeka 
& Santa Fe Ry. plan the construction 
of a subway under the railway’s tracks, 
at Tenth street, Amarillo, Texas, to 


cost $25,000. 
Machinery and Tools. 


The New York Central R. R. has 
placed an order with the Ohio Loco- 
motive Crane Co., Bucyrus, Ohio, for 
a 20-ton crane. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. has placed 
an order for a 35-ton trolley for a 
shop at its Juaniata works at Altoona, 
a 


The Lehigh & New England R. R. 
is inquiring for a 20-ton locomotive 
crane. 


The Southern Pacific Co. has placed 
an order for a combination journal 
turning and axle lathe. 


The New York Central R. R. has 
placed orders for several tools for its 
shops at Gibson, Ind. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. has placed an order with the 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. for one 
three-ton, 13-ft. radius hand power post 
crane, with trolley, for use at its shops 
at Arkansas City, Kan. 

The Boston & Albany R. R. is in 
the market for a 36-in. heavy duty 
motor-driven geared-head lathe. This 
railway has recently purchased a five- 
foot American radial drill. 

The New York New Haven & Hart- 
ford is inquiring for two small lathes. 

A list is expected shortly from the 
Louisville & Nashville R. R., for its 
Corbin, Ky., shops. 

The Bangor & Aroostook R. R. is 
inquiring for three large and_ three 
small machines. 


Tron and Steel. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. is inquiring 
for 200 tons of structural steel for 
a bridge at Greensburg, Pa. 


The Great Northern Ry. has placed 
an order with the American Bridge 


Co., covering 2000 tons of structural — 


steel for bridges. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. is inquiring 
for 4000 to 6000 tons of foundry pig 
iron for its fourth quarter require- 
ments. 

The Northern Pacific Ry. has placed 
an order with the American Bridge 


-Ohio. 
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Co. for two 100-ft. deck plate girders 
for bridge 47, over the Powder river, 
in Montana. 


The Chilean state railways are ex- 
pected to enter the American market 
for a large tonnage of structural steel. 


_ The International Rys. of Central 
America have placed an order with 
the United States Steel Products Co. 
for 20,000 tons of rails. This order 
will be rolled by the Tennessee Coal 
Iron & R: R:-Go: 


The Cincinnati Lebanon & Northern 
R. R., a Pennsylvania R. R. subsidiary, 
has placed an order with the General 
Iron Works Co., for 250 tons of struc- 
tural steel for a freight station at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


———— 
|| Personals 


. Operating. 

W. C. Beck has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of the Canadian 
Pacific Ry., Ottawa division. Mr. Beck 
was formerly chief clerk to the vice- 
president. 


Traffic. 


H. Mendow has been appointed 
soliciting freight agent of the Missouri 
Pacific R. R. with headquarters at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


William D. McVey has been ap- 
pointed general freight and passenger 
agent of the Ruthand R. R., with head- 
quarters at Rutland, Vt. 


G. W. Teare has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the freight department 
of the Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ryv., with headquarters at Cleveland. 
‘F. A. Haas has been appointed 
district passenger agent, with the same 
headquarters. 


The Mobile & Ohio Ry. announces 
the following changes: J. G. Royster 
has heen , jappointed northwestern 
freight agent, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, Ill.;: W. J. Caffery has been an- 
pointed district freight agent, and O. 
D. Pennaiman has been appointed com- 
mercial agent, both with headquarters 
at Detroit, Mich. 


The Chicago Great Western R. R. 
announces the following changes in 
its traffic department personnel: 
Marshall Craig has been appointed 
general agent of the passenger depart- 
ment, with headquarters at Des Moines, 
Iowa, succeeding Warren L. Seeley. 
Mr. Seeley has been appointed indus-~ 
trial agent, with headquarters at 122 
south Michigan avenue, Chicago, III. 
Henry E. Bulla has been appointed 
general agent of the passenger depart- 
ment at Omaha, Neb., succeeding Mr. 
Craig and Guy F. Boyce has been ap- 
pointed city passenger agent, with 
headquarters at Rochester, Minn., suc- 
ceeding Mr. Bulla. 

H. R. Wilson has been appointed 
assistant general freight agent of the 
Missouri Pacific R. R., with headquar- 
ters at St. Louis, Mo., reporting to D. 
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traffic 


R. Lincoln, assistant freight 
manager. 


Purchases and Stores. , 
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B. M. Winegar has been appointed > 
general tie agent of the Canadian Pa-@ 


cific Ry., with headquarters at Montreal, 


Que., succeeding Thomas Walklate, — 
deceased. ’ 
Obituary. PY 

¢ 

E. Garth White, assistant commis- — 


sioner of the department of coloniza-. 


tion and development of the Canadian — 


Pacific Ry., died at Montreal, Que., 
on September 5. Mr. White was born 
at Montague, 
Canada, in 1886, and entered the serv- 
ice of the Canadian Pacific Ry. in 1906, 


as land clerk, in British Columbia, and, — 


except for a year’s absence on railway 
construction work in Mexico, has been 
with that line since. 

Charles R. Berry, assistant general 
freight agent of the Chicago Great 
Western Ry. died in St: Joseph, Mo., 
recently. Mr. Berry was born on Feb-— 


Prince Edward Island, © 


ruary 27, 1864, in Collins county, Texas, — 


and educated in the public schools. He 
entered railway service in 1879, as 
night telegraph operator in the round- 


house of the Kansas City St. Joseph & ~ 


Council Bluffs R. R., at St. Joseph, Mo. 
From 1883, to 1885, he served as oper- 
ator and bill clerk for the St. Joseph 
& Des Moines Ry., and the Narrow 


Gauge Ry., and, from January, 1885, — 


to September, 1888, he was cashier in 
the local freight office of the Chicago 
Rock Island & Pacific Ry., at- St. 
Joseph. From September, 1888, tq 
April 8, 1889, he was local freight agent 
of the Chicago St, Paul & Kansas City 
Ry., at St. Joseph, and, from April 8, 
1889, to May 19, 1890, general south- 
western agent of that railway. From 
May 19, 1890, to April 1, 1904, he 
served as assistant general freight 


agent of the Chicago St. Paul & Kansas — 


City Ry., now Chicago Great Western. 
From April 1, 1904, to November 1, 
1904, Mr. Berfy was assistant general 
freight agent of the Pere Marquette 
R. R., with headquarters at Chicago, 
Ill. Mr. Berry returned to the serv- 
ice of the Chicago Great Western on 


December 1, 1904, as assistant general — 


freight agent, and has served since as 
assistant general freight agent | and 
assistant to vice-president, at both Chi- 
cago and St. Joseph. 


Editorial Index.—The index to the 
contents of Vol. 74 of Railway Review, 
which includes issues of the six months 
from January to June, 1924, is ready 
for distribution and will be furnished 
to subscribers on request. Communi- 
cations should be addressed to Railway 


Review, 537 South Dearborn street, 


Chicago. 


__Education—Write the Railway Edu- 
cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Free 
Special Bulletin. It tells how to in- 
crease your knowledge of practical 
railroad work and fit yourself for pro- 
motion. 
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Some Things Which the Erie Railroad is Doing 


Recent Extensions of Facilities in New York and 
Chicago Augment the Service Afforded to the Shipper 


A discussion of the freight terminals of the Erie Railroad 
in the New York and Chicago districts, with special refer- 
ence to certain recent extensions of its less-than-carload 
facilities which afford a service distinct fron. that offered 
by any other railroad. In New York the facilities have been 
augmented by inland freight stations which are operated by 
trucking service which is also available to the shipper as a 
substitute for store door delivery. In Chicago a car float 
service on the Chicago river operates two freight stations 
in the heart of important industrial districts. 


The Erie Railroad has not an impressive record as a 
money-maker, but it has long been recognized as a re- 
markable transportation plant. In its history it is identi- 
fied with the earliest development of railroad transporta- 
tion in this country, and its location gives it connections, 
over favorable topography, with some of the greatest in- 
dustrial centers of the country. Connecting New York 
and Chicago by double track all the way ; reaching Buffalo 
over its own rails, Cleveland over a leased line, and 
Cincinnati and Indianapolis over trackage rights, the Erie 
forms an integral part of the transportation system of 
the great central territory. 


The present financial management of the Erie Railroad 


dates from 1901. In 1916, President F. D. Underwood, 
in a letter to stockholders, reviewed the program of 
physical improvement which had then been in progress 
for 15 years, saying that previous to the inauguration of 
this improvement work, the physical character of the Erie 
limited its gross annual revenue to about $40,000,000. 
The additions and betterments which at that time were 
nearly completed, included the improvement of grades 
and alignment; the construction of 87 miles of first main 
track and 517 miles of additional main line track; in- 
creasing the weight of rail from an average of about 
81 pounds to 94% pounds; additions to and improvement 
of terminals and stations, bridges and other structures; 
automatic signals and interlocking; elimination of grade 
crossings; additions to locomotive tractive power, from 
27,200,000 pounds in 1901, to 65,600,000 at the end of 
1923, a gain of 141 per cent; and an increase of aggregate 
freight car capacity from 1,300,000 tons to more than 
2,200,000 tons, or 70 per cent. 

These and other improvements, Mr. Underwood said, 
at that time, “Will afford a capacity for the handling 
of traffic sufficient to yield a gross revenue of at least 
$100,000,000 per annum.” This prediction was more than 
fulfilled in 1921, when the Erie’s gross revenues amounted 
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Erie Railroad Terminals in New York City. 


Lighters at Berth Between Piers “C” and “EF”, Being 
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Placed to Take on Cargo for Lighterage 


Deliveries. 
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to $113,539,098. The returns for 1922, although some- 
what diminished, remained comfortably above the 100- 
million mark; but the year 1923 turned out to be by far 
the most notable in the history of the Erie. Gross oper- 
ating revenues of $132,978,454 were much the largest 
ever recorded by the company; and the net operating in- 
come was $18,320,413, which compared with only $044,- 
910 in the year 1922. These results may fairly be as- 
sumed to give concrete evidence of the possibilities of 
hnancial and physical rehabilitation of the property. 

However, while we cite the recent improvement in the 
Erie’s financial prospects an introduction to a descrip- 
tion of some notab.e work which is being done by way 
of extending freight service facilities, particularly for less 
than carload freight, we do not wish to have it inferred 
that we place these events, in any sense, in a relation of 
cause and effect. On any average railroad, the volume 
of less than carload freight traffic to which improved 
service such as described “below will apply, is too small 
in proportion to the total volume of freight traffic, to 
affect gross revenues to any revolutionary extent, by any 
reasonable percentage of increased efficiency. And the 
volume of traffic passing through these extended facilities 
of the Erie, which we describe, is not large enough to 
amount to more than a moderate percentage of the gross 
tonnage handled. But there is this significance to the 
subject of this article, which we are willing to emphasize: 
that the enterprise and initiative which has established 
these extended facilities, expressed in other departments 
of the road as well, has resulted in making of the Erie 
Railroad, in the last 20 years, a substantial and efficient 
transportation plant. 


The Erie Railroad is 85 per cent a freight carrier, not-' 


withstanding that its suburban passenger service out of 
the New Jersey terminal is with the possible exception 
of the Long Island R. R., the heaviest out of New York 
city. The Erie has a prominent place as a coal carrier, 
and its interest in related coal properties is important. 
The coal and coke tonnage of 1923 was 65.17 per cent 
greater than in 1922, and the anthracite tonnage was 90.11 
per cent greater than the previous year. But even with 
this remarkable increase in coal and coke freight, result- 
ing in increased revenues from this source, in 1923, over 
1922, of 66.40 per cent, merchandise traffic was still the 
principal source of tonnage for the road. The total of all 


Erie Railroad Terminals in New York City. 
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View from Yard in Weehawken Showing Bulkhead Between Coal Pier “I’? and Open Pier “‘H.” 
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freight carried in 1923 was 50,437,718 tons, of whic 
20, 287 956 tons was merchandise freight, and 24,149,762. 


tons was coal and coke freight. ; 


In the handling of this very considerable proportion — 
of merchandise freight, which of course includes various 
classifications and commodities, the terminal situation of 
the property is an important factor. In this respect the 
Erie is peculiarly situated, at least with respect to its two 
principal terminals, Chicago and New York. In. New — 
York city, the Erie has one of the most valuable railroad 
terminal properties of the entire district, strategically 
located for both passenger and freight business, and with 
an ample water front owned outright, giving it access — 
to everything within the harbor district. In its Chicago 
terminal the Erie is restricted to trackage rights, and its 
own rails end at Hammond, Ind., 20.8 miles from Chi-— 
cago. These trackage rights, however, over the Chicago 
& Western Indiana R. k., are among the best available — 
in the Chicago district, and give it connection to all switch-_ 
ing and belt lines. 


C2 igh’ 


Both these terminal situations go back into railroad — 
history. The Erie was one of the pioneer lines of New 
York state, its charter dating from 1832. It is an: inter-— 
esting bit of history to recall in this discussion of terminal _ 
facilities, that the original New York terminal of the Erie 
was at Pier mont, 25 miles above Jersey City. The Erie’s 
charter confined it to terminals within New York state, © 
and in the course of a bitter fight to obtain the privilege _ 
of acquiring entrance to Jersey City, it was repeatedly — 
urged that this terminal 25 miles above New York was_ 
close enough to New York city; and a connection by boat — 
on the Hudson, so that passengers could travel thence in 
comfort dnd at leisure, was really more advantageous to 
the Erie than to seek a terminal directly opposite the city. — 


The Erie extended its line toward Chicago in 1878 and 
1880, and built as far as the Indiana-Illinois state line in 
1882, being content to stop where its rails end today. 


With the foregoing somewhat extended survey of the 
physical and traffic characteristics of the Erie Railroad, — 
we shall now describe the New York and Chicago terminal — 
situation of the present time, as it relates to the Erie — 
Railroad; for in view of the somewhat intricate con- 
ditions in any modern metropolitan freight terminal, it 
is necessary to point out the general situation before one d 
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Erie Railroad Terminals in New York City. View of Pier 
can understand the strategy of any progressive improve- 
ment in facilities. 


New York FREIGHT TERMINAL SITUATION 


There are no rails on Manhattan Island, so far as 
freight traffic is concerned, except those of the New York 
_ Central R. R.; and the dock property on both river front- 
ages is owned by the city, and leased to those companies 
which respectively occupy it, under the authority of the 
’ New York board of harbor commissioners. The principal 
rail terminals of the New York city and harbor district 
are on the New Jersey water front, among the companies 
advantageously located there being the Erie, the West 
Shore, the Pennsylvania, the Lehigh Valley, the Delaware 
Lackawanna & Western and the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey. The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. reaches a port 
terminal on Staten Island, and the Long Island R. R. has 
valuable terminal facilities on Long Island. 
_ Freight destined from any of these roads into Man- 
hattan Island, or for interchange between the roads, or 
for transfer to vessels in the harbor, is handled by lighters 
‘or car floats; while enormous quantities of miscellaneous 
‘merchandise freight are trucked from the New Jersey 
terminals, over the river ferries. 
This is the system which for years has handled the 
extremely heavy freight traffic of the New York city and 
, port district; and from certain standpoints, the water, 
instead of being a barrier, has been a convenient and 
economical means of moving heavy tonnage. Besides the 
piers and dock property owned or leased by the railroads, 
and operated by them direct, there are now a number of 
important corporations operating elaborate and extensive 
dock and terminal facilities. These independent docks 
are an essential part of the harbor’s facilities for ocean 
shipping, and to that extent an important factor in the 
railroads’ freight facilities. But in addition, these dock 
and terminal companies have in many instances put into 
effect a universal freight transfer or station service, which 
constitutes an extremely valuable supplementary facility 
‘in extending freight facilities to the shipper located in 
the remote parts of the harbor district. Practically all 
the railroads of the port district are parties to a greater 
Or less extent to these off-line private water terminals, 
‘the Erie likewise participating as fully as any, as wiil 
_ hereafter be mentioned. 
___ Coming then to a description of the Erie Railroad’s 
- facilities in particular, there are three important terminal 
properties on the New Jersey shore of the North or 
Hudson river. The first of these is the main terminal 
in Jersey City, whose facilities include a yard with capac- 
ity for 1,500 cars, docks and piers; transfer bridges for 
-Tunning cars onto the car floats; live stock yard; live 
poultry yard; less-than-carload freight station and team 
_ tracks. 


“C” from Water Front Showing Seven Covered Lighters. 


A short distance north of Jersey City is located the 
important Weehawken yard, which has a capacity of 1,800 
cars. There are extensive facilities at this point, including 
an open ground storage ‘for export freight; pier C, for 
miscellaneous export freight, the construction of which 
was'described in the Railway Review, March 17, 1923; 
and pier H, which is an open pier equipped with four 
gantry cranes of sufficient capacity to handle the largest 
shipments which come in by rail. 


Behind these two terminals is Croxton classification 
yard, with a capacity of 6,000 cars, and also with an 
extensive less-than-carload freight transfer. 

Further north, approximately opposite 116th street, 
New York, is the Undercliff yard of the New York 
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Erie Railroad, Pier Steamer Discharging 


Trucks of the United States Trucking Corporation Loading and 
Jersey City, N. J 


Susquehanna & Western R. R., which is an Erie prop- 
Cli: 


The lighterage service which is operated from these 
various terminals gives the Erie and likewise other rail- 
roads in the manner explained above, access to freight 
stations operated by the following companies at various 
points in the harbor district: American Dock Terminal, 
at Tompkinsville, and the Pouch terminal, at Clifton, 
Staten Island; New York Dock Co.’s Atlantic terminal, 
at Pioneer street, Brooklyn; Baltic terminal at Baltic 
street, Brooklyn, and Fulton terminal at Montague street, 
Brooklyn ; Brooklyn Eastern District terminals, in Brook- 
lyn and Queensboro; the Bush terminal in Brooklyn; the 
Hoboken Shore R. R.; the Jay Street terminal; the Har- 
lem Transfer Co., at 135th street and the Harlem river; 
the South Brooklyn Ry., and the Wallabout terminal, 
at Wallabout basin, Brooklyn. These terminals operate 
on the same restrictions as to commodities, carload and 
l.c.l. etc., that apply to other roads using the same arrange- 
ments. 

The Erie Railroad’s individually operated terminal 
properties on Manhattan Island are four in number, as 
follows: At West 28th street, at West Houston street, 
at Duane street, and pier 7, East river, which is at the 
lower end of the island. 


Erie Railroad Terminals in New York City. 
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The 28th street yard ex- 
tends from llth to 13th 
avenues, and it has the only 
team track at any of the 
Manhattan _ terminals. 
There is a transfer bridge 
for car floats, and the yard 
has a capacity for 95 cars, 
of which eight can be spot- 
ted at the freight house at 
one time, and the balance 
on the seven team tracks, 
There is a 25-ton crane also 
at this team track. The 
freight house handles both 
inbound and outbound 1.c.l. 
freight, and is operated in 
connection with the Tooker 
Warehouse & Forwarding 
Co. 

Pier 7 also handles both 
outbound and inbound freight, its service being by car 
floats from the New Jersey terminals. 


There is a much larger story connected with the Duane 
street pier than we can give space to relate at this time, 
for it is one of New York’s most important fruit auc- 
tions. This pier handles perishable freight only, and all 
carload. The volume handled is extremely heavy, and a 
large proportion of it during the season is citrus fruit 
from California. During 1923 more than 30,000 cars of 
this commodity were handled over this pier, the maximum 
movement being 352 cars per day. The pier has three 
auction rooms. which are used by the companies oper- 
ating in this trade, and the pier is regularly emptied of 
its entire contents though these channels, by about ten 
o’clock every morning. The auction companies are pri- 
vately operated, but the railroad extends complete co- 
operation. 


Tk INLAND FREIGHT STATIONS 


Having thus described the Erie Railroad’s facilities 
which are similar to those of other railroads entering the 
metropolitan terminal district, we shall now describe an 
extension of its facilities in which the Erie Railroad 
stands alone. This consists of a series of inland freight 
stations operated in conjunction with a cartage service by 
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one of the large warehousing and cartage companies of 
New York city, the United States Trucking Corporation. 
The first of these were opened, effective Nov. 10, 1921. 


Prior to that time, the Erie Railroad conceived the 
plan of establishing an elastic system of collection and 
delivery of freight on Manhattan Island, with two dis- 
tinct purposes in mind: First, to inaugurate the plan of 
designating certain inland warehouses as freight stations 
for the collection and delivery of package freight ; second, 
to inaugurate what is sometimes referred to as “store 
door delivery,” but is more correctly described as “direct 
collection and delivery” of merchandise package freight 
from and to the warehouses and stores of shippers and 
consignees, at a cost not to exceed the expense ordinarily 
incurred by the use of the shipper’s own teams or trucks. 
A recent statement of T. C. Powell, vice president, Erie 
Railroad, covers the general features of this plan in the 
following language: 


“The first part of the plan, namely, that of inaugurating 
inland freight stations, was the result of a study of the 
existing facilities in New York city, from which it ap- 
peared that owing to the high cost of real estate it was a 
practical impossibility to build any large rail terminals 
on Manhattan Island; and in addition thereto it developed 
that the rentals for pier property were constantly on 
the increase. But besides the possibility of these heavy 
costs it was also manifest that such substantial invest- 
ments would result in a rigidity of facilities which would 
not fit into the constantly shifting business interests of 
Manhattan. 


“One of the heavy costs incurred by merchants in 
New York is the dead time resulting from congestion 
at pier stations of the rail- 
roads and steamship com- 
panies, because in the na- 
ture of things the concen- 
tration of a large trucking 
trafic upon limited facil- 
ities results in congestion at 

' the very time when this de- 
lay is most expensive to 
the shipper and consignee. 
The Erie Railroad, there- 
fore, through the co-oper- 
ation of the United States 
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Inland Freight Station and Warehouse of the Erie 
Railroad in New York City, at 48-60 Beach Street. « 
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Freight Stations 
Erie Railroad in New York City— 
Street 
Washington and West Streets. At 
Right, 415 Greenwich Street, Same 
Station as Shown Below. 


A View of the Erie 
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Trucking Corporation, adopted the principle of decen- 
tralization ofterminals; and acquired from the latter 
corporation, the right to use so much of the ground floor 
of certain warehouses as was necessary to accomodate 
this traffic.’ 

As now operated these inland stations are three in 
number, located according to the demands of the adja- 
cent business district, and differing slightly in the service 
allocated to each station. The Beach street station, 
located at 48-60 Beach street, handles carload traffic, both 
inbound and outbound. The Greenwich street station, 
located at 415-427 Greenwich street, handles l.c.l. traffic 
both inbound and outbound. The Leroy -West street sta- 
tion, located at 151-169 Leroy street, handles carload 
traffic inbound, and both carload and lL.c.l. traffic outbound. 

All these stations are in conjunction with warehouses 
operated by the United States Trucking Corporation, or 
its subsidiary, the Independent Warehouses, Inc. They 
are substantial brick and concrete buildings, with modern 
improvements for warehousing purposes, wagon-high 
platforms, and ample area for the business handled. 

In operation, these stations extend a primary service 
as follows: namely, the concentration of the freight at 
the inland freight stations permits the shipper and con- 
signee to use his own teams or trucks for the short-haul 
service between the warehouse and the inland freight 
station, and enables the trucking corporation to consolidate 
these various shipments into solid truck loads for move- 
ment between the inland freight station and the freight 
car in Jersey City. 

The stations also serve another interesting and im- 
portant purpose, namely, to function as a temporary hold- 
ing place, or reservoir for the tonnage which is in excess 
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of the warehouse or storage capacity of the consignee. 
Freight received at these inland freight stations is entitled 
to the same period of free storage as at any other freight 
station, and this gives the consignee time to arrange for 
receiving the goods without congestion in his own plant, 
or permits the manufacturer to clear his warehouse of 
goods destined for transportation. Also, being operated 
in close co-operation with the warehousing company, the 
shipper or consignee may have the goods elevated to the 
storage rooms of the warehouse company, where they 
are governed by the usual warehouse regulations. 

The plan of operating in connection with the trucking 
corporation is also extended to include the system of 
direct collection and delivery which was spoken of above. 
Under this plan goods may be handled direct between the 
freight car and the warehouse or manufacturing plant 
of the consignee or shipper, without intermediate handling 
through a freight station. In such a transaction the 
United States Trucking Corporation is the agent of the 
Erie Railroad between Jersey City and the west line of 
West street, on Manhattan Island; and from that boun- 
dary to warehouse of the consignee, or from the ware- 
house or plant of the shipper to the boundary on West 
street, the United States Trucking Corporation is the 
agent of the consignee or shipper. In connection with 
the advantages of this direct collection and delivery sys- 
tem, Vice President Powell, in the statement quoted above, 
said: 

“This plan of direct collection and delivery is particu- 
larly advantageous in periods of activity when the pier 
stations of other roads are congested with teams and 
trucks waiting their turn to discharge or take on freight. 
And the importance of this saving in delay can be better 
appreciated when it is realized that the congestion in the 
streets of Manhattan is costing the merchants of Man- 
hattan more than $100,000,000 annually, and further by 
the fact that so great is the delay at the ordinary pier 
stations and at other points in lower Manhattan that many 
firms have abandoned the gasoline truck and have re- 
turned to the horse-drawn vehicle. Of the number of 
vehicles engaged in commercial trucking and teaming on 
Manhattan Island, 72 per cent are horse-drawn and only. 
28 per cent are self-propelled gasoline or electric vehicles.” 


CHICAGO FREIGHT TERMINAL SITUATION 


The outstanding feature of the Chicago freight ter- 
minal situation is the remarkable system of belt and 
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switching railroads, without counterpart or equal any- — 
where else in the world, and by which alone the extremely — 


the Erie Railroad at Erie Street, Chicago, Showing Movement of the Gars from Car Float to Yard 
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heavy traffic passing into, out of and through the Chicago 
terminal district can be handled. The most important of 
these switching railroads, from the standpoint of the local 
freight terminal situation, are the Chicago & Western 


Indiana and the Belt Ry. of Chicago, the Baltimore & 


Ohio Chicago Terminal, the Chicago Junction and the 
Indiana Harbor Belt. ~ Certain of these roads operate 
universal freight stations which serve the other roads 


generally. For example the Chicago & Western Indiana — 


and the Belt Ry. of Chicago operate two universal l.c.¥. 
freight stations, one at Cragin and one at Clearing, which 
handle both inbound and outbound freight for all rail- 
roads; the Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal operates 


what is called the Sears station, which handles outbound — 
lic.l. freight only for all roads; the Chicago Junction Ry. 


and its operating company the Chicago River & Indiana, 
operates four universal stations which handle outbound 
l.c.l. freight for all railroads, and one of these also handles 
inbound l.c:l. freight for eastern railroads; the Manu- 
facturers’ Junction Ry. operates a universal freight 
station at Hawthorne, which handles both inbound and 
outbound freight for all railroads; and the Illinois 


Northern Ry. operates what is called the McCormick sta- 


tion, which handles both inbound and outbound freight 
for all railroads. The Erie Railroad is a party to all the 
services mentioned in the foregoing. 


Another service which has been in existence for a 
number of years, and which materially extends the l.c.l. 
facilities of all railroads in the Chicago district is the 
Chicago Tunnel system of the Chicago Warehouse & 
Terminal Co. This company operates 62 miles of under- 
ground railway under the central business district and 
maintains four universal stations, at which inbound lL.c.i. 
freight is delivered, and two station at which outbound 
freight is also handled for 16 connecting railroads. Also 
the Merchants’ Lighterage Co. operates a freight lighter- 
age service on the Chicago river, which includes out- 


bound l.c.l. arrangements with seven Chicago railroads. © 
> 


In these two facilities, the Erie Railroad also participates, 
for both outbound and inbound freight. 

The foregoing serves as a brief review of the some- 
what complicated Chicago freight terminal situation ; and 
it was explained that in these various services the Erie 
Railroad participates to a greater or less degree, in com- 
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Erie Railroad Freight Station No. 


mon with other railroads of the Chicago district. The 
Erie Railroad’s individual facilities on its own line in- 
clude extensive team tracks at 26th street, and a large 
and centrally located freight house and team tracks at 
14th and South Clark streets. At this station, 78 cars 
can be spotted for working on the house tracks, and the 
team tracks have a capacity for 48 cars. There is a crane 
for handling heavy commodities; and a carload house at 
15th street, for loading and unloading carload freight. 


CuHicaco River FLoAt SERVICE 


But for a number of years the Erie has been develop- 
ing a distinctive supplementary facility consisting of 
freight stations on the Chicago river, which are not 
duplicated in the service offered by any other railroad in 
the Chicago district, and which result, among other 
things, in the Erie being the only eastern railroad which 
has freight stations on the north side in Chicago. This 
service has just recently been extended, and it now includes 
modern floating equipment, and three points of receipt and 
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hicago River at Webster Avenue, and Served by Car Floats. 


delivery for freight traffic in strategic industrial loca- 
tions, handling both carload and Lc.l. freight, both in- 
bound and outbound. 

The Erie’s original river service was inaugurated in 
1915, discontinued during the war, and opened again on 
August 20, 1920. The service at that time included two 
stations, one at Erie and Kingsbury streets, and the north 
branch’ of the Chicago river, and the other at Webster 
street and the north branch, which is at the intersection 
of Ashland avenue. 

At the Erie street station there is a brick freight house, 
with wagon and truck platform on the Kingsbury street 
frontage. Ten cars can be spotted for working on the 
house tracks, and the team track has a capacity.of 23 
cars. The station at Webster avenue is a modern brick 
structure, with concrete paved driveways leading to both 
freight house and team tracks, and all on the Erie’s pri- 
vate property. The house tracks can accomodate 14 cars 
for working, and the team tracks here have a capacity 
of 36 cars. Both the Erie street and the Webster avenue 
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Car Float and Tug of the Erie Railroad, Chicago, at North Pier 


team track yards have an overhead crane for handling 
heavy commodities. ; 

The latest extension of the river service, which was 
inaugurated July 8, 1924, is tc the warehouse of the 
North Pier Terminal Co., on Illinois street, at the mouth 
of the Chicago river. This is one of the largest commer- 
cial warehouse enterprises in the country, and the location 
is convenient for the near north side industrial district 
of Chicago. The Erie has no team tracks at this location, 
and carload freight is trucked directly on and off the 
cars while they remain on the car float. Less than car- 
load freight both inbound and outbound is handled in 
connection with the ample facilities of the warehouse 
company at this place. 


Connection of the car float service with the rails of the 
Erie Railroad is made at 18th street, on the south branch 
of the Chicago river. Here a float bridge is installed, 
by which cars are pushed onto the floats; and a similar 
facility is located both at Erie street and at Webster 
avenue. At both the latter points, gasoline locomotives 
are operated to handle the cars onto and off the floats, 
and to spot the cars in the yard and at the house tracks. 
These locomotives are owned by the Erie Railroad, and 
are operated in this service exclusively, and have been 
mechanically successful for a number of years. 


The Erie Railroad now has an investment in its Chi- 
cago river service, including floating equipment, real estate 
and buildings and terminal equipment of about $2,500,000. 
All the car floats are of steel, with double tracks, and a 
capacity of eight cars. There are four of these floats, 
of which two were recently added, with a dedicatory cele- 
bration which was described in the Railway Review, 
August 16, 1924. Only one tug-6wned by the Erie is 
now in the service, this being the C. S. Goldsborough ; 
and when other tugs are needed they are hired for the 
time required. 

The regular schedule on which the Erie operates its 
river service provides for forwarding cars to the river 
stations on the same morning that they are received at 
18th street. This means that a car which is received at 
Hammond, Ind., at 1:00 a.m., is spotted at either the 
Erie street or Webster avenue station by ten o’clock the 
same morning. The actual time of movement on the 
river is 30 minutes from 18th street to Erie street, and 


Terminal Warehouse, Located on Illinois Street. ‘ 
45 minutes from Erie street to Webster avenue. By way 
of comparison with the movement by rail, over the usual 

switching routes from the south side connection to the 
north side freight stations, the ordinary time is from one 
to three days. 


Golden State Limited to be Newly — 
| Equipped 


Commenting on press dispatches from Washington — 
giving extracts from hearings before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on proposed merger of Southern — 
Pacific and El Paso and Southwestern, Mr. U. M. Allen, 
vice-president and passenger tr affic manager of the Rock 
Island Lines in Chicago, said: “I am sure the public — 
is vitally interested in “the statement that the service of — 
the Golden State Route will be expanded and improved — 
during the coming season. 


“The phenomenal growth of through trafic between 
the east and California in both directions via this route 
fully justifies the program announced by Mr. L. J. Spence, — 
director of traffic, Southern Pacific Company. This pro-_ 
gram means that beginning next winter the Golden State — 
Limited will be newly equipped throughout with the latest — 
type of all-steel Pullmans, with many distinctive features, — 
and will be operated for first-class passengers only. 
Equipment consisting of head-end club car with smoking-— 
room, barber shop, bath and valet service for men, new-. 
est type standard Pullmans to be operated between Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles, Chicago and San Diego (via Im-_ 
perial Valley and Carriso Gorge) and Chicago and Santa — 
Barbara. No-expense is being spared to make this the — 
peer of American limited trains. [Every travel luxury — 
will be provided. 3 

“The women and children are especially favored in © 
the appointments of the observation car, which is unique 
in providing not only superb drawing rooms and con-— 
necting compartments, as well as reading and observation — 
rooms, but there is assigned to the ladies a very com- 
modious lounging-room with adjacent boudoir, equipped — 
with every toilet facility, including shower bath. Com- 
petent ladies’ maid will be in constant attendance. 
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“Supplementing the service of the premier train of 
this popular route, two additional fast trains will be es- 
tablished. One, the Golden State Flyer, will leave Chi- 
cago in the evening, and a third train, the Californian, 
heretofore operated from Kansas City, will be scheduled 
through to Chicago on fast schedule with morning de- 
 parture westbound. 

“New locomotives, largest and most powerful yet built 
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for passenger service, have been purchased for this service 
and each of the above trains, including the Limited, will 
be provided with dining car service for all meals, and the 
high standard of service established for many years on 
this railroad fully maintained. 

“The many important gateways and tributary terri- 
tories thus served insure a very substantial share of the 
important trans-continental traffic for this line.” 


The American Railroad Problem 


Railroad Legislation and Railroad Efficiency Under Government 
and Under Private Control Discussed Before Legionnaires 


By CHARLES DONNELLY 
President, Northern Pacific Ry. 


The following address was delivered on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 16, before the national convention of the American 
Legion, St. Paul, Minn. 


The American railroad problem is a many-sided 
problem. It is a problem which in one sense may be 
truly said to have been with us through the hundred 
years of railroad history; for throughout the whole of 
that period the railroad interest has been a large interest 
and of course has occupied to a considerable degree the 
attention of the responsible governmental authorities. 
_ But it is only within a comparatively recent period that 
the question has become so highly acute. With the en- 
actment of the Interstate Commerce Law nearly forty 
years ago in 1887, the problem as it then existed was 
thought to have been solved; and for nearly twenty years, 
or until the passage of the Hepburn law in 1906, no 
national railroad legislation of outstanding importance 
was enacted, nor was there directed against the manage- 
ment of our railroads any considerable body of criticism. 
When railroad rates were spoken of disapprovingly dur- 
ing this period the charge as a rule was not that they were 
too high, but that they were discriminatory and that the 
larger shippers were favored by discriminatory practices. 
To the extent that this latter evil did really exist it was 
corrected in 1903 by a statute known as the Elkins law, 
directed specifically against it, and it is on all hands 
recognized that this remedy was effective. 


But the legislation of 1906 had a broader scope. It 
greatly increased the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, authorized that body not only to condemn 
old rates, but to prescribe new ones, and thus gave to it 
a control over the destinies of the carriers which in the 
earlier stages of our railroad history was not dreamt of. 
And this law was followed four years later by the Mann- 
Elkins Act of 1910, giving to the commission for the first 
time the right to suspend and render temporarily inoper- 
ative new tariffs filed by the carriers until the commission 
should have had an opportunity to examine them. 


Such in brief outline was the status of national legis- 
lation on this subject when, at the end of the year 1917, 
the railroads of the country were taken under the control 
_ of the national government as a war measure. This con- 
trol the goverment retained for a period of twenty-six 
months, or until March 1, 1920. On that date private 
control and operation of them were resumed and they 
have since been under the management of their owners. 

With this return the railroad problem assumed some- 
thing of its present proportions. A new and interesting 
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experiment had been tried—tried under circumstances of 
great difficulty it is true—but with results which disposed 
few to continue it. The properties had been ill-main- 
tained as regards both roadway and equipment. Oper: 
ating costs had risen to an alarming degree; revenues 
were totally inadequate and service was unsatisfactory. 
Therefore it is not remarkable that congress turned a deaf 
ear to the arguments of the director general for a con- 
tinuance of government operation during a further trial 
period of five years, and after long study and deliberation 
adopted the law under which they were returned. 

This was the Transportation Act of 1920, otherwise 
known as the Esch-Cummins Act; a law about which 
you have doubtless heard much and about which you are 
certain to hear much more during the period immediately 
ahead of us. Of the three platforms on which the three 
candidates for the Presidency now stand, one calls for its 
repeal, a second criticises severely a number of its pro- 
visions, and the third suggests, if it does not indeed call 
for, various modifications of it. It is a very comprehen- 
sive piece of legislation, consisting of some thirty thousand 
words and covering 43 pages in the statutes at large. It 
introduced many new features, created the labor board, 
provided for the consolidation of railroads into a limited 
number of systems, directed the commission to fix rates 
so as to yield a given return on the property devoted to 
the service of transportation, broadened the powers of the 
commission over the railroad equipment of the country, 
authorized it to initiate over the railroad equipment of the 
country, authorized it to initiate rates, both maximum 
and minimum, and limited and curtailed its authority with 
reference to the long and short haul clause of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. In all of these provisions it has been 
attacked and defended ; and to develop the arguments for 
and against any one of them would require much more 
time than either you or I could give to it. But out of or 
in connection with these objections and criticisms there 
has arisen a demand for or a movement in the direction 
of the ownership by the government of the railroads. 
This movement it is true cannot as yet be said to be a 
formidable one; but it is supported among others by 
many employees of the railroads, and it is to this specific 
feature of the railroad question that I should like for a 
few moments to direct your attention. And in doing so 
I wish it to be understood that my aim is to deal with it 
not in its political but in its economic aspect, treating it 
from the standpoint of one the greater part of whose 
active life has been spent in railroad service. Indeed this 
course is suggested quite independently of any consider- 
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ation as to the propriety of introducing partisan senti- 
ments into an address delivered tc a non-partisan body 
such as yours; because while some are of course more 
outspoken than others in their support of or in their 
opposition to this doctrine, it is the simple truth that in 
each of the three great parties now before the American 
public men may be found on either side of the question. 

And first of all it is proper to inquire why the American 
public should be asked or expected to take a step involving 
so complete a break with our traditions and so profound 
a disturbance of our social economy? Is it because a 
case of inefficiency can be stated and proved against the 
operation of railroads under private management? All 
of us know that the answer to this question must be in 
the negative. I believe it is generally recognized that the 
American railroad system is the best in the world, and 
that its rates are the cheapest in the world; and it origi- 
nated and has been developed under private ownership 
and management. And if we go back no further than 
the federal control period and make every due allowance 
for the difficulties arising out of the war and attending 
the operation of railroads during a portion of that period, 
the contrast which can be drawn between public and pri- 
vate management is certainly not unfavorable to the latter. 

Receiving their properties back from the government 
in a greatly impaired condition, with their equipment 
widely scattered as a consequence of unified operation, the 
owners of these properties set at work to bring order out 
of chaos, and let us see what they have accomplished. 

In September, 1920, the operating expenses of class I 
railroads averaged a little less than $17,000,000.00: per 
day. In June, 1924, a little less than four years later, 
they averaged only $12,139,000.00 per day. It is true 
that the traffic handled in September, 1920, was larger 
than in June, 1924, and that this accounts for some of 
the reduction in operating expenses, but not for all of it. 
The operating expenses in June, 1924, were in fact less 
by more than $2,000,000.00 per day than in February, 
1920, the last month of Federal control. Stating the 
matter in another way, it can be said that between De- 
cember, 1917, when the government took over the oper- 
ation of the railroads, and February, 1920, when gov- 
ernment operation was discontinued, the operating ex- 
penses of class I railroads increased more than $6,200,- 
000.00 per day. Within the past four years private man- 
agement has not only wiped out all of the increase in 
expenses that occurred shortly after the railroads were 
returned, but has wiped out beside more than one-third 
of the increase in expenses that occurred under Govern- 
ment operation. 

Nor can it be said that this reduction was effected al- 
together by a reducton in wages. It was due in part to 
that of course, but was due very largely to the fact that 
private management has been enabled to effect a very 
considerable reduction in the number of employees. In 
June, 1924, the number of railroad employees was less 
by 365,000 than in September, 1920. And lest there 


should be some misunderstanding as to the wages paid 


to railroad employees, I should add that the statistics 
compiled by the Interstate Commerce Coimmission show 
that during the year 1923 (and wages are now at least 
as high and in some cases higher) engineers received an 
average monthly wage of about $254.00, conductors 
$230.00, firemen $179.00, and brakemen $160.00. 

The ability to accomplish such results has led an emi- 
nent British authority on railroad operation, Sir W. M. 
Acworth, to say: 

“It has always been my opinion that in actual economy 
of operation the railways of the United States are first 
in the world. In number of tons per car, cars per train ; 
in the fullest utilization of locomotives; in the obtaining 
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of the greatest measure of result for each unit of ex- 
penditure, they are not equalled by the railways of any 
other nation.” 

And only about a year ago a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Comrnission made this statement: 

“It must be recognized that the railways are making 
supreme effort, with much success, to meet, the demands 
upon them. They are now more efficient than at any 
prior time in their history. With fewer men, they have 
in recent months exceeded all prior achievements. They 
have been handling tonnage in record volume so effi- 
ciently that there has been scarcely a murmur of com- 
plaint and so smoothly that their marvelous performance 
is scarcely noticed. 

‘Already superior in public service to every other sys- 
tem of transportation in the world, they are headed for 
better work in which there is promise that railway prob- 
lems will disappear.” 

Is it then because under private management the rail- 
roads have been earning too large a return that the goy- 
ernment should be asked to take them over? When we 
ask this question we at once start others. The question 
at once suggests itself, upon what value is the return to 
be computed, and-what is the value of the railroad prop- 
erty of the United States? Is it as it stands today only 
thirteen billions of dollars? Some say that it is, and they 
advance arguments which, as they contend, support such 
a conclusion. The railroads contend, on the other hand, 
that their value is in round numbers more than twenty- 
one billions of dollars. I have not the leisure to discuss, 
nor could I expect you to listen patiently to a discussion 
of the difficult and much debated questions involved in 
railroad valuation. Nor is it necessary to do so, because 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, proceeding with 
infinite care under a law providing for the ascertainment 
of their value, has carried its work to a point where it 
felt safe in declaring, at least provisionally, what that 
value was and is; and taking the value thus assigned to 
them, we find that during no year since the government 
relinquished them have the railroads of the United States 
realized: even that attenuated net return of 534% upon 
value to which, under the law, they. are entitled. In 1920 
and 1921 their return did not exceed 34%; in 1922 it 
was a little over 4% ; and in 1923 it was about 5%. 

If we turn from such objections as we have just been 
considering and look for the advantages which might be 
expected to accrue from government ownership and oper- 
ation, we are unable to find them. On the contrary, one 
disadvantage stands out in striking relief in the added 
tax burden which would be imposed upon other property 
by the discontinuance of the taxes paid annually by the 
railroads. These amount to nearly one million dollars 

er day, or, to be accurate, in the year 1923 they amounted 
to $336,000,000.00, some of which was of course paid to 
the federal government, but most of which was paid to 
the governments of the various states. Of course railroad 
property, as property of the United States, could not be 
subjected to the taxing power. of the individual states, 
and therefore railroad tax payments would be discon- 
tinued. Taking northwestern territory, this would mean 
a loss annually in tax revenue in Minnesota of about eight 
and one-half millions of dollars, in Wisconsin of seven 
and one-quarter millions, in Iowa nearly nine millions, 
in Kansas nearly seven millions, in Nebraska more than 
five and one-quarter millions, in Montana more than four 
and one-half millions, and in North Dakota four mil- 
lions. An eastern publication has computed that the loss 
from this source, which, of course, would have to be made 
up from other sources, would mean that the additional 
amount which would thus have to be raised would be 


equivalent to $32.00 for every farm in Iowa, $40.00 for 4 
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every farm in Kansas, $47.00 for every farm in Min- 
nesota, $52.00 for every farm in North Dakota, and 
$81.00 for every farm, or $8.50 for every person, in 
Montana. 

If tried by the test of results achieved, government 
ownership has everywhere been a conspicuous failure 
when compared with the results achieved by private oper- 
ation. lor example, there are today seven large railways 
in France. Six of them are owned and operated by 
private companies, one of them is owned and operated 
by the government. In 1923 the six private railways 
made total net earnings of 732 millions of francs, while 
the government railway incurred a deficit of 145 millions 
_ of francs. Our great neighbor to the north of us is now 
_ making a somewhat similar experiment, all of the rail- 
road mileage of Canada, aside from that of the Canadian 
Pacific, being owned and operated by the Canadian gov- 
ernment. ‘To obviate some of the difficulties encountered 
_ in other countries, Canada secured the services of a very 

eminent railroad man, and I believe has given to him a 
_ freer hand and a broader authority than has been given 
heretofore by any government in the management of its 
railroads. Sir Henry Thornton is a man whose training 
was acquired under private management in connection 
with the operations of-the Pennsylvania railroad, and the 
methods he is applying have been those of private man- 
agement; and beyond any question he has accomplished 
very much during the period of his administration. Yet 
the fact is that the Canadian Pacific, which is the single 
competitor of the nationally-owned railroads of Canada, 
- had net earnings in 1923 nearly three times as great as 
_ those of the much greater mileage of the lines owned 
by the national government. Out of every dollar which 
the Canadian Pacific earned it paid out 80c for the costs 
of operation; out of every dollar earned by the Canadian 
National 95c was paid for operating expenses. 

Now it is but just to say for those who advocate the 
ownership by the government of the railroad property of 
the United States that they, or many of them, are alive 
to its attendant difficulties. They realize that it would 
involve the introduction into our industrial life of bureau- 
cratic methods and practices; and I believe that all of us 
_ feel that for these the country is not ripe today, whatever 
_-may be in prospect. Accordingly, their real purpose is 
_ masked by the language in which it is expressed. It is 
_ idle for anyone to say, as some have said, that they are 

content to allow private operation to continue, while at 
_ the same time they insist upon limiting the private owners 
~ to a return which would make a continuance of private 
ownership and operation impossible ; and those who insist 
that the value of the railroad property of the United 
States today does not exceed thirteen billions of dollars 
are in precisely that position. If limited to a return of 
_ 534% on this amount, it is safe to say that three-fourths 
of the railroad mileage of the United States would pass 
into the hands of receivers. Its owners could not pay 
their fixed charges. Credit for extensions and additions 
to road and equipment could not be obtained; the break- 
down of private operation would be inevitable; and gov- 
ernment operation, or control, or ownership,» would be 
unmistakably indicated. And it is safe to say that those 
proposing so to limit their return would be loud in pro- 
claiming, as due to the inefficiency of private manage- 
ment, a result which would have been directly due to a 
policy of confiscation. 

Again it is said by those who recognize how sharp 
would be the break with American traditions and prin- 
a ciples involved in government ownership, that in adopting 
such a policy we should do so only with “definite safe- 
guards against bureaucratic control.’ But this leads us 
_ to ask what are those safeguards by which the thing itself 
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is to be safeguarded against what is inherent in it, at 
least if the government proceeds to administer what it 
owns. Government ownership attended with government 
administration or operation is bureaucracy. It is ad- 
ministration by bureaus—by whatever name those bureatis 
might be called. I am talking not about words, but about 
things. The two million employees of the railroads would 
be government employees. Their political influence or 
power, when acting" in unison or as a “bloc,” would be 
very great, and it is vain to suppose that they would not 
exert it. Indeed it is an open secret that the support 
given by many railroad employees to the government 
ownership movement—and many of them do support it— 
is given in the hope or the expectation that by this means 
advantages not obtainable under private management 
could be readily obtained. 


Gentlemen of the American Legion you are not to sup- 
pose that because I have dwelt thus at length upon this 
specific phase of the American railroad problem | regard 
the menace of government ownership as in any sense im- 
minent, for I do not. On very few questions not actually 
submitted to the test of a vote has the sentiment of the 
country—of the business interests of the country—been 
more authentically expressed than it was in the demand 
for the discontinuance of governmental operation of our 
railroads in the single instance in our history in which 
that form of operation was undertaken; and unless I 
grossly misjudge the situation that sentiment remains 
practically unchanged. Yet the proponents of this doc- 
trine never slacken in their el.orts to win public favor 
for it; it has been written into the platform of one of 
the three parties now making their appeal to the American 
electorate ; and it would be folly for us to shut our eyes 
to the fact that the issue is today a live one, and that it 
may become a serious one. 

It so chances that this, the sixth annual convention of 
the American Legion is held in the city which for nearly 
sixty years, and until his death, was the home of one of 
the outstanding figures of American railroad history. The 
story of Mr. Hill’s life and achievements has been often 
told. Working in the medium afforded by the traditional 
American policy of freedom for honest individual effort, 
and starting without adventitious aids or possessions other 
than the great possessions of character and matchless en- 
ergy, he drove his railroad across a continent and did so 
incontestably build and develop an empire as to make his 
very name synonymous with his achievement, and he is 
identified by what he did. The inspiration of such great 
examples as this—and American history is rich in them— 
has been a sustaining and heartening influence to many 
who, in their struggle through life, have kept steadily 
before them as their ideal, the noble ideal of service, and 
whose aim has been to advance their own fortunes only in 
promoting the welfare of others. This inspiration may 
conceivably have sustained and heartened you in your 
determination not to yield to a power of which the tradi- 
tions were opposed to ours, and of which the triumph 
would have meant the extension, under the shadow of im- 
perialism, of those very bureaucratic methods which gov- 
ernment ownership would introduce into our republic. 
You withstood the effort to enthrone bureaucracy from 
without; I believe you will be found withstanding the 
effort to secure the dominance of bureaucratic influence 
from within. 


The titles of foreign railway officers have a strange 
sound to the ears of American railway men. In England 
for instance, there is a gentlemen who answers to the 
title of “outdoor assistant to the chief goods manager,” 
not to mention an “indoor assistant to the works manager 
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for machinery.” Japan has an official on the government 
railways who is known by the weighty title ott ‘chief of 
documents and archives.” India contributes a ‘“coach- 
ing superintendent,” a “deputy carriage and wagon super- 
intendent” and an “assistant controller of stores.’ In 
Portugal, apparently, the idea is to give officials titles so 
that their duties may not possibly be misconstrued, as 
may be judged by the following * ‘segretario e capo della 
contabilita e controlle,”’ and ‘“‘chefe de servico do fiscal- 
isacao e estatistica.” In Mexico, an assistant general 
freight agent is known as a “vice-agente generale de 
flotes,” while, in Spain, the assistant chief “storekeeper 
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¥ 
carries this around with him: “ingeniero jefe adjunto” 
almacenes y approvisionamentos.” The Nigerian rail-_ 
ways have a man who is known as the “running super= | 
intendent.”” Most American superintendents would 
qualify for that title, particularly on a busy - division, 
where the superintendent is needed in nine places at once, 
The Grecian railways have an “ingenieur de l’exploita- 
tions,’ whatever that.may be, while in Italy a storekeeper 
calls himself “capo approvizionamenti.” The Italian rail- 
ways also have several “dirrettore dell’ esercizio,” which, 
literally translated, means “director of working.” The 
French African railways have a “chef des travaux neufs.” 


An Interesting Electrification Project in Spain — 


The Northern Railway of Spain Electrifies a Line of ; 
Heavy Coal Traffic, Steep Grades, and Much Curvature 


By A. I. Torrer anp H. C. HuTCHINSON 
Railway Department General Electric Company. 


Although Spain refrained from participation in the World 
War she did not escape the adverse economic results which 
followed its close. The worked coal deposits of that coun- 
try were of inferior quality and expensive to mine. Inas- 
much, however, as foreign coal shipments were entirely elim- 
inated before the close of the war it became necessary to turn 
to her own resources in order to obtain fuel at all. During 
the economic readjustment which is not as yet completed coal 
output has increased to such an extent that the steam oper- 
ated railroad between Ujo and Busdongo was offered traf- 
fice in excess of its capacity. Because of the physical char- 
acteristics of this line the only way to increase its traffic 
capacity was to electrify it. The following article gives an 
interesting and instructive account of how this was done. 


Prior to 1914 Spain received most of its coal from 
the British Isles, but during the late war shipments were 
greatly reduced and finally stopped entirely. The short- 
age caused by the cessation of foreign shipments was 
keenly felt by all the large cities in Spain, especially 
Madrid. Mines were now operated, which before were 
considered unprofitable. Particularly was the product in- 
creased in the Asturias region in the Cantabrian Moun: . 
tains which parallel the north coast. The amount of coal 
which could be shipped to the center of Spain was 
limited by the capacity of the railways leading out of the 
region. In fact much of the coal is shipped north to 
the port of Gijon, whence it is trans-shipped by boat to 
other domestic ports. 
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The Northern Ry. of Spain has a single track line from 
Gijon on the coast passing south through Oviedo and 
Leon arid joining the main line from France to Madrid at 
Venta de Banos. ‘The limiting feature of this line is the 

section between Ujo, which is 248.9 meters above sea 
level, and Busdongo just over the ridge on the southern 
slope of the mountains, which is 1233 meters above sea 
level, a total distance of 62 kilometers. 

It is this section which is now being electrified, as the 
initial step of an extensive program. In this distance the 
road goes through 71 tunnels, with an aggregate length of 
16.8 miles most of which is on curves. The longest tun- 

nel, La Perruca, a short distance north of Busdongo is 
on tangent track and has a total length of 3071 meters. 
The longest tunnel on the curved sections is El Orria, 
which is 1059 meters long and makes about three quarters 
of a complete circle. 

This remarkable stretch of railway work was built 
about 40 years ago under the direction of a prominent 
Spanish engineer. It is interesting to note that here in 
Spain, as in Russia, the width of the track gauge is dif- 
ferent from neighboring countries. It is 5 feet 6 inches, 
while in France and the rest of Europe the American 
standard of 4 feet 814 inches is almost universally used. 
The initial contract for this electrification was awarded to 
the Sociedad Iberica de Construcciones Electricas, the 
representatives in Spain for the International General 
Electric Company and provides for six 3000 volt locomo- 
tives, two 2 unit 3000 K. W. substations and overhead line 
material for the complete project. In addition to the 
above, six additional locomotives have been ordered from 
other manufacturers. For the present, power is pur- 
chased from the hydro-electric system of the Electra de 
Viesgo Company at 30,000 volts, 3 phase, 50 cycles. This 
energy is transmitted over the lines of the railway com- 
pany to substations located at Pajares and Cobertoria. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The present schedule with steam operation consists of 
from 11 to 12 trains in each direction per day. It is ex- 
pected that with the subsitution of twelve electric loco- 
motives for steam power the normal train movement can 
be considerably increased. This will release twenty-eight 
steam locomotives for other service. The locomotives 
which the General Electric Company has constructed for 
this service are of the swivel equalized truck design and 
weigh 89.5 tons, (81.4 metric tons) all on the driving 
axles. With this type the pulling stresses are transmitted 
through the platform of the locomotive instead of through 
the truck frame as is the case with the articulated type. 

The cab is supported through center plates on two 
three axle trucks. A General Electric 255-B motor is 
geared to each of the six driving axles, giving a total 
capacity of 1550 horse power. Hauling a 330 ton train 
up the 2 per cent grade at a speed of 35 km. per hr. re- 
quires a tractive effort of 10,000 kg. or 22,000 Ibs. The 
maximum speed on level tangent track is 40 km. per hour 
with a train of 1500 tons, while the maximum emergency 
speed of the locomotive is 60 km. per hour. 

The auxiliary apparatus and control mechanism are 
housed in the box type cab which extends the full length 
of the locomotive. The platform is built up of structural 
steel members which are securely braced and riveted and 
covered by a steel floor 34” thick. At each end, an 
operating compartment for the engineer is partitioned off 
from the apparatus room in the center. Current is col- 
lected by either of two G. E. slider type air raised 
gravity lowered pantographs mounted on the roof. 

When descending the grade, the locomotive is held back 
_by regeneration; five of the motors becoming generators 
while the sixth generates their exciting current. The loco- 
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Spanish Northern Ry. 280-Ton Freight Train with Two Steam Locomo- 
tives, Southbound at Oviedo Station. 


motives in addition, are equipped with vacuum brakes, 
which, of course, are only used in emergencies and to 
bring the train to a complete stop. On this system, though 
practically all of the passenger coaches are equipped with 
brakes, the freight cars have only individual hand brakes, 
which must be applied by the trainmen when a braking 
effort is required in excess of that necessary to slip the 
wheels of the locomotive. In actual freight service it is 
the practice to have a man stationed on every fourth car 
to be ready, if necessary, to assist in braking the train. 
At present an average freight train will consist of 28 to 
36 freight cars of fifteen tons capacity, which requires a 
large crew. 

The normal train movement is “loaded” up grade (from 
Ujo to Busdongo) and “empty” down grade, although 
loaded trains up to rated capacity of the locomotives are 
also handled on the down grade. Favorable comments 
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have been made by Spanish engineers on the easy riding 
qualities of the locomotives. 

Ratings, dimens:ons, and weights of Spanish Northern 
Railway locomotives: 


ELECTRICAL DATA 


Nominal: voltagecoiisystenam cin cer warrant reams 3000 volts 
Tractive. effort contin gots = mesa +e ee oer 26,500 Ibs. 
Tractive effort: tshr, biownaera. te etter ee ce 27,100 Ibs. 
Tractive effort at 30 per cent coef................-53,700 Ibs. 
Total FP continuGtismee rere atte cats te a a ae eate regs 1550 
HP. ‘one hourkteee Bae cece ioe Renee ae oo ie 1550 
Speed continuots.\s.9..s pee e i bee eel om pane, 
(33 km.p.h.) 
Speed one hourinnczs ec cgh are ee et a gee oe 21.6 m.p.hr. 
Number of mo torsiec eerie acre ie Pine ions he see see 
Type Of, MmOtors Fag. k eee eas GM an Sears OR ores al 255-B 
Gear. ‘ratiout-2e 2 Cae Rain ent tens tais rare at A‘¥ or -/2286 
MECHANICAL Data 
Track’: ganee Sacer ee are re 5- ite On jeam 
Width: >: statis apa eee ee Sh ee Ss aes 9 ft. 8% in 
Léngth 25% cee thn he eee ae ee te aoe 46 ft.0 in 
Maximum: rigid ~wheel baste. 72-0... . 0.2.0. IL ftGe-pae 
Diametersorrdriversiosn ese er ee ee ee 393% in 
‘Total wheel baseaeecrtiectecta teers tsa aesue S5ett 
Number of driving axles .......... Race Te 6 
Height over trolley locked down...........---- 13:ft. See 


WEIGHTS 


179,000 Ibs. 
29,830 Ibs, 
85,000 Ibs. 
94,000. Ibs. 


On drivers (total weight) 
Weight per driving axle 
Weight of electrical equipment 

Weight of mechanical equipment 


Morors 


The motors are of the commutating pole box type with 
the air inlet at the top. Ready access to the armature, 
pole pieces and field coils is provided through the pinion 
end. Large hand holes allow easy inspection of the com- 
mutator and brushholders. The bearings are waste lubri- 
cated and an ample supply of oil is insured by auxiliary 
oil wells. 

_Louvres in the sides of the cab permit the entrance of 
air tc the whole interior of the apparatus compartment. 
The blower drives the air into the horizontal duct be- 
tween the center channels of the locomotive platforms. 
These ducts open through hollow center plates and flexible 
duct connections into the truck transoms, which in turn 
connect with ventilating openings in the motors. The 
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Transformer Room at Cobertoria 


Northern Electrification, 
Showing Oxide Film Arresters, High Tension Buses and Transformers. 


Spanish 


series method of ventilation is used, that is the air enters 
the top of the motor frame at the pinion end, is forced 
over the armature and field coils returning through the 
commutator and arraature core to the pinion end, whence 
it is expelled through holes in the framehead. These 
motors are designed for operation at 1000 volts per com- 


mutator and are insulated to operate three in series on 
3000 volts. 


The motor has a continuous rating for 120 degrees 
rise by resistance of 258 h.p. at 1000 volts. The gears 
and pinions are made of oil tempered steel and have a 
ratio of reduction of 72 to 18 teeth. 


CONTROL 


The control is electro-pneumatically operated and is in- 
tended for non-automatic single unit operation with the 
following connections : 

One group of six motors in series, or two groups of 
three motors in series. 


Fourteen steps are provided for acceleration with six 
motors in series, ten steps with the two groups of three 
in series connected in parallel, and thirteen steps in re- | 
generative braking. In starting, the six motors are con- — 
nected in series with the line and an adjustable resistance. 
This resistance is short circuited as the controller is 
moved from point to point of the series position of the 
main handle until all the resistance is cut out and the 
motors are all in series directly across the line. Then as 
the accelerating handle is moved to the first series parallel 
notch of the controller, a pneumatically operated transfer 
switch reconnects the motor circuits into the series con- 
nection with the resistance again in series. The operation 
is then repeated until the motors are in full series-parallel 
position. 

All the motor switching is performed by air operated 
contactors which short circuit the resistance. They are. 
closed by air confined in a cylinder operating against a 
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piston, and opened by the action of a 
heavy spring against the piston. An arc 
chute and blower coil insure proper rup- 
‘turing of the arc. An electro-pneumati- 
cally operated reverser is interlocked with 
the line contactors. 

For speeds above the full series and 
full parallel connection, two reduced field 
positions are provided by means of which 
the motor speed is increased. Both re- 
duced field positions can be obtained in 
either of the full running positions, this 
is accomplished by moving a selective 
handle on the master controller. This 
controls contactors which connect an in- 
ductive shunt across the field. In emer- 
gencies three of the motors may be cut 
out and the locomotive operated with the 
remaining three. 

Regeneration is accomplished by using 
one motor for exciting its own field and 
the fields of the other five motors. The 
remaining five motors are connected in 
series and regenerate to the line in pro- 
portion to the field excitation. Only one 
combination of motors is used for re- 
generation, but by means of the thirteen steps which are 
provided, a speed range of from 20 km. per hour to maxi- 
mum operating speed of the locomotive is obtained. 

The regenerative braking empluys the same controlled 
contactors, and resisters as are used during motoring. 
This means simplicity of control and economy of appar- 
atus. A balancing resistance is used for the protection of 


_ the motors to stabilize the excitation and to compensate 
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against line voltage changes. When starting to regener- 
ate, the main handle of the master controller is moved to 
the off position, and the selective handle then thrown to 
the braking connection. The same handle is used to select 
the motoring, reduced field and the regenerative braxing 
connections. Upon setting the selective handle for the 
braking connection, a transfer switch is thrown by means 
of a pneumatic cylinder. This rearranges the circuits to 
give the connection necessary for regenerative braking. 
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Spanish Northern Railway 90-Ton, 3000-Volt Electric 
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Locomotive. 


The main handle may then be notched up until the desired 
braking torque is obtained. The master controller is me- 
chanically interlocked so that no false manipulation is 
possible. 

AUXILIARY EQUIPMENT 

Power for the operation of the control circuits, lights, 
cab heaters, air compressor, exhausters and for charging 
the storage battery is furnished by a 10 kw. 65 volt 
generator direct ‘connected to a 25 horse power 3000 
volt motor. A blower mounted on the extended shaft of 
the motor generator set furnishes air for the ventilation 
of the traction motors. 

As a reserve a storage battery of a capacity sufficient 
to operate the control, an exhauster and the lighting sys- 
tem for one hour is provided. A reverse current relay 
is placed in the circuit between the battery and the gener- 
ator to prevent the discharge of the battery. ; 


Exterior of Cobertoria Substation, 
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Spanish Northern Electrification. 
3000-Volt Synchronous Motor Generator Sets 
The compressor, which furnishes air for the control, 
pantograph, whistles and sanders, is operated from the 65 
volt circuit and is controlled by a governor which starts 
or stops the compressor automatically, thereby maintain- 
ing the pressure between certain predetermined values. 

Two exhausters, both of which operate from the 65 
volt circuit, supply the vacuum brake system on the loco- 
motive and the passenger coaches. One exhauster oper- 
ates normally at slow speed, while the other is normally 
shut down. 

A high speed circuit breaker is connected ahead of all 
other apparatus in the main motor circuits. In case of 
short circuit on any part of the apparatus, or a heavy 
overload, the circuit breaker trips and opens the circuit. 
The high speed with which the breaker opens greatly re- 
duces the liability of damage from either short circuit or 
heavy overloads. In addition to protecting the locomo- 
tive it also protects the generating units in the substation 
by quickly reducing any heavy power demands due to 
grounds or overloads. The breaker has no mechanical 
latches or triggers. It is tripped electro-magnetically. 
The blow-out consists of a powerful magnetic field which 
combined with the narrow arc chute quickly breaks the 
arc caused by opening the circuits. 

An overvoltage relay is connected across the regenerat- 
ing motors in series with the high resistance, and is ar- 
ranged so that when the motors generate a predetermined 
voltage this relay opens, tripping out the high speed cir- 
cuit breaker and dropping out the resistance contactors 
during regeneration so as to open the field of the motors. 
This furnishes protection against overvoltage in case of 
loss of trolley or substation. 


SUBSTATIONS 


Power from the 30,000 volt lines will be converted to 
3000 volts direct current in two substations, one of which 
is located at Cobertoria 9.5 km. from Ujo; the other is 
at Pajares which is the same distance from Busdongo, 
the southern end of the electric zone. 

Each of these stations contain two—three unit-—four 
bearing 1500 kw. 3000 volts d. c. motor generator sets 
with the necessary transformers and switch gear. Pro- 
vision is made for the future installation of a third unit 
in each station. The outgoing positive feeders are amply 
protected by the addition of high speed circuit breakers 
located in each line. 


TRANSFORMERS 
Two three phase oil cooled transformers rated 30,000 
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3500 v., 1900 kva., 50 cycles are installed 
in each of the two substations. Four 
24% per cent taps are provided in the low 


ation in the transmission line voltage and 
.50 per cent starting taps for starting the 
motor generator sets. 


Moror GENERATOR SETS 


The direct current generators are de- 
signed for 1500 volts per commutator 
and are permanently connected in series 
for 3000 volt operation. They are sepa- 
rately excited from a small 125 volt gen- 
erator mounted on one end of the set. 
The series field of each main generator 
is designed to provide flat compounding 
from no load to 50 per cent overload. 
They are equipped with commutating 
pole and compensated windings to insure 
sparkless commutation under all load 
conditions, 

Excitation for the synchronous motor 
is provided by a second 35 to 150 volt direct current gen- 
erator placed on the opposite end of the set. It has a 
series winding which carries the 3000 volt line current so 
that the motor field excitation varies in proportion to the 
load on the set. This insures correct power with varying 
loads, and also insures stable operation under heavy over- 
loads. These sets handle 150 per cent load for 2 hours, 


Symbols 


Traction Motor Armatures 
Traction Motor Fields 


Grid Resistors 


Arrows show Direction 
of Current during 
Regeneration 


Balancing Resistor 
R3 


Schematic Diagram of Regenerative Braking 
Connections for 3000-Volt Locomotive Self 
Excitation, Spanish Northern Ry. 


200 per cent for 5 minutes. They also operate inverted 
to‘take care of regeneration. 


OVERHEAD AND LINE CONSTRUCTION 


The overhead construction is of the modified flexible 
catenary type designed by the General Electric Company 
and installed under supervision of the Sociedad Iberica 
Construcciones Electricas. This overhead is known as 


voltage winding to compensate for vari- . 


; 


the twin catenary type and comprises two 4/0 copper — 


wires flexibly suspended side by side from the same %-in. 


diameter steel messenger by independent loop hangers. ‘ 
These supports are spaced 15 feet apart and are alter- — 


: 
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‘nately connected to each contact wire. Thus the dis- 
tance between adjacent hangers is 71% feet. With this 
construction, due to the four contacts secured by the 
double pan collector and the twin trolley wire, current is 

- collected under all conditions without visible sparking. 
Porcelain insulation is used throughout. Steel poles 
spaced at intervals of 150 feet on tangent track with re- 
ductions on curves support the brackets carrying the mes- 
senger. Brackets on the poles carry the positive feeder 
and the negative return wire, while in the tunnels these 
are carried on iron bracket supports. 

It is possible on account of the unusually circuitous 
route which the track follows to improve the distribution 
by running the feeder across the ends of several loops 
which are made necessary to conform to the limiting 

_ grade. One of these cut-offs is 2 kilometers in length cut- 
ting off about 7 kilometers, while two others about % km. 
in length join the ends of another loop of about the same 
length. © 

As it was deemed advisable to put in concealed bends, 
it was necessary to install special fish plates throughout 
the electrified section. Each rail joint is bonded by 12 in. 
4/0 copper bonds, and every 1000 feet a 4/0 steel cross 
bond 76 in. long is put in. 

To protect the system, sectionalized construction is 
used. Due to the character of the country, the mountains, 
curves and tunnels, and the fact that normal operation of 
the railroad must not be interfered with, all construction 
was done at night. The copper wire used in the work 
was drawn and stranded at Cordoba, a noted manufactur- 
ing center in the south of Sapin. Too much credit can- 
not be given the officials of the Spanish Northern Rail- 
way who took care of the design and construction of the 
substations and overhead line material. In this work 
they were ably assisted by the engineering staff of the 
Sociedad Iberica de Construcciones Electricas. Visiting 
railroad men and engineers who have inspected this elec- 
trification are particularly complimentary as regards the 
fine appearance of the substations both inside and out and 
the unusually substantial character and high class work- 
manship in the installation of the overhead line material. 


Pacific Ry. Celebrates Com- 


Northern 
pletion of Signaling 


The Northern Pacific Ry. held a celebration at Little 
Falls, Minn., September 15, to mark the completion of 
continucus automatic block signals from the Twin Cities 

to the Pacific coast. The link-up in reality joined the 
Great Lakes and the Pacific coast, for the line to Duluth 
from the Twin Cities already has been completely 
equipped. 

The ceremonies, in the Little Falls yard, included ad- 
dresses by Mayor N. N. Bergheim and General Manager 
Nichols, and were witnessed by several thousand people, 
who, headed by a band, marched to the scene in parade 
formation to extend their congratulations to the Northern 
Pacific. Mr. Nichols formally affixed the last semaphore 

arm to its post. Motion pictures were taken. 

The completion of the block signal system fell almosi 
on the 41st anniversary of the driving of the last spike, 
when Northern Pacific rails linking east and west were 

_ joined at Gold Creek, Mont., September 8, 1883. The 
first block signals were installed on the Northern Pacific 
between St. Paul and Minneapolis in 1902. Since 1909, 
almost every year has seen additional units completed, the 
final unit being between Staples and Little Falls, Minn. 

The signal system has been constructed under the direc: 
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tion of C. A. Christofferson, signal engineer. To date 
there has been expended a total of $4,975,000 for: block 
signals, this embracing 3,900 signals covering 2860 miles 
of track, The main line signal system alone represents 
an expenditure of $4,525,000 with signals protecting 2,400 
miles of track. 


Sale of Hoboken Manufacturers’ 
R. R. Postponed 


By order of President Coolidge the secretary of war 
has postponed the sale of the Hoboken army base until 
March 1, 1925, in order to give congress an opportunity 
to act in the matter. The property held by the govern- 
ment on the water front at Hoboken includes the Hobo- 
ken Manufacturers’ Railroad which the Port of New 
York Authority claims is an essential part of the com- 
prehensive belt line plans through which it proposes to 
unify the port facilities. 


The real property of the Hoboken Manufacturers’ 
Railroad consists of three parcels, (a) the Hoboken Shore 
Line Railroad proper with its equipment, (b) the back 
lands and (c) the water front property. 

Announcement was made in Washington that the shore 
property of the government would be sold at public auc- 
tion on August 26. The Port of New York Authority 
having no cash at its disposal, had already offered the 
government $1,000,600 in its bonds for the entire prop- 
erty above enumerated. When the war department found 
itself unable to accept payment in bonds, a bill author- 
izing it do so was introduced into congress, passed by 
the senate, reported favorably to the house, but lost in the 
final confusion of legislation during the closing days of 
the recent session. 

Bids were opened in accordance with the terms of the 
sale and the highest bid received for the water front 
property was $600,000. As the war department had re- 
fused to consider delay, an appeal was made to President 
Coolidge, then on vacation in Vermont. It was then 
announced that the sale of the lands would be postponed 
until congress has time to act upon the bill now pending 
before it. 

The plans of the Port Authority include an extensive 
and admirably devised system of belt lines by means of 
which easy access by’rail will be afforded at all parts of 
the port and economical connection established between 
all of the railroads and steamship piers on the Jersey 
side of the Hudson river. The Hoboken Shore Line 
R. R. is the key to this plan and it is of the utmost 1m- 
portance to the Port Authority that it be enabled to ac- 
quire that line. 

Unless it does so the strip of land will inevitably pass 
into the hands of one of the private railroad companies 
and be forever beyond acquisition by the Port Authority. 
Such control probably would cause a complete failure 
of the belt line plans. 


Samuel M. Vauclain, president of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, who is with the American trade mission 
now in Mexico, gave Mexican authorities the pledge that 
American capital would assist in every way possible in 
Mexico’s attempt to rehabilitate its vast railway system. 
Competent observers of Mexican affairs are unanimously 
of the opinion that the building up of the railways is the 
first step necessary in the program to promote the pros- 
perity and stability of the Mexican government. 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to Say the Thing That Ought to Be Said 


A few days ago, several old timers got together in 
Grand Rapids for a day of swapping stories of by-gone 
railway days. It would have been a liberal education to 
any younger railway man to have heard the tales. Rail- 
roading was a colorful occupation in those days. 


We are always impressed with the enthusiasm dis- 
played by members of various railway organizations at 
their annual conventions, as well as by the great amount 
of work which is generally accomplished in a-few days 
time. There is no question but that these annual meetings 
are a paying investment to every railroad represented, 
and they should be given all possible help and encourage- 
ment. It is not alone the committee reports and papers 
which are presented at the meetings but the discussion 
and criticism that they bring out, and also the chance of 
meeting and exchanging views with others who are en- 
gaged in the same line of work. 


An effort now more than two years old will be brought 
to a focus in Washington, next week, in the sessions of a 
conference promoted by the division of simplified practice 
of the United States department of commerce. The pur- 
pose of the conference is the standardization and sys- 
tematizing of the various forms used in the transactions 
between warehousemen and manufacturers, shippers, 
banks, railroads, local sales offices, etc. Action will be 
taken on a series of simplified forms for warehousing 
transactions, as developed by a committee of the American 
Warehousemen’s Association, the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, the department of commerce, and 
other interested bodies. The public warehouse is a logical 
facility of distribution, and as such it is intimately re- 
lated to transportation. In the same sense that economical 
and efficient transportation is a factor of the utmost 
importance in the betterment of business in general, many 
of the modern problems of distribution now find their 
solution in the public warehouse. The program of which 
the present conference is a part, is intended to eliminate 
some of the sources of waste in warehousing practice. 
It deserves the support of railroad traffic men. 


The purchase of a new Zeppelin dirigible by the goy- 
ernment calls to mind the many serious and fatal accidents 
that have occurred to dirigibles. It will be many years 
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before dirigible transportation will be of any practical 
benefit in peace or war, except possibly to drop bombs 
on women and-children within the enemy’s lines in war- 
time. The big bags are extremely unreliable, despite the 
use of the non-inflammable helium. Moreover, it requires 
a small army of men to get them into the air and another 
small army to get them down again, once they are up. 
But eventually, by means of trial and error and at the 
cost of many lives given up by martyrs to science, this 
form of transportation may be practicable and feasible. 
Who knows but that, in 2024, or thereabouts, someone 
will read this editorial and be astounded that there ever 
was a time when dirigibles were not a complete success, 
even as we read with amazement editorial comment of 
i824, on the steam locomotive. | 


Whenever the question of government ownership of 
railroads is discussed, as unfortunately it continues to be, 
it is quite the custom to refer to the unification of ter- 
minals in the large cities, as one of the major benefits 
which it is supposed would be derived from government 
ownership. There is indeed in this proposition one of 
the arguments for government ownership which it is_ 
somewhat difficult to refute; but there is one outstanding 
phase of the subject which is easily overlooked. In any 
unification of the railway terminals in a large city, such as 
we are supposing, it is apparent if one stops to think of 
the matter, that the respective municipalities will be given 
a voice. In these days it is virtually impossible for a 
private corporation to acquire comprehensive rights 
affecting a municipalities’ interests without letting the 
city in as a partner, in some form or degree. If the 
controlling factor were to be the government, as would — 
be the case in government ownership, anyone who has 
watched the course of events will be convinced that the 
principle would early be established, if indeed it is not 
already fairly well recognized, that where terminal. prob- 
lems infringed upon the city’s interests, the municipality 
would be given something to say. The point which we 
wish to make, and to which all the foregoing is prelimin- 
ary, is merely that where the municipality has a deciding 
voice in railway terminal matters, it is usually a long, 
long course before a situation satisfactory to anybody 
results. We have instances without number in recent or 
current experience, where railway terminal matters in 
various cities were almost inextricably tangled, and where 
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it took years before anything could be worked out that 
either favored the growth of the city or contributed to 
adequate transportation. Moreover, we have very few 
instances where railway terminal matters were settled by 
»a prompt and business-like agreement between the parties 
‘at interest, where one party was a municipality. 


In describing in another column of this issue, some of 
the things which the Erie Railroad has been doing to in- 
crease the efficiency of its traffic terminals in New York 
and Chicago, we have made it clear that nothing revolu- 
tionary has been attempted or accomplished. Our account 
is to be regarded as merely an illustration of what an 
aggressive policy in the traffic department can do by taking 
advantage of local conditions, and that without the ex- 
penditure of any consequential sums for extensions or ad- 
ditional facilities. We have emphasized the story to an 
extent because we believe that the things which can be 
done in these present days to improve the traffic position 
of a given road, will generally be those things which can 
be carried out without materially increasing the capital 
investment. 

Efforts of this kind are primarily a matter of service; 
of giving to the shipper the facilities that he is in need 
of, or of eliminating needless.expenses to which he is 
subjected. There is much that can be done along these lines 
in many places and on many railroads. There are local 
_ situations that remain just because they are inherited from 
the past. There are other places where local conditions 
have changed, and it is a question of adapting traffic 
facilities to the new situation. These changed conditions 
which relate to railroad traffic include the growth of the 
large cities and the extension of the busy manufacturing 
or merchandising areas, the extended use of motor trucks, 
the improvement of highways and streets, and the altered 
alignment of industrial centers, sources of raw material 
_and channels of distribution. The traffic department is 
_ aware of these changes to a greater degree that than any 
other department of the railroad, by reason of its constant 
contact with local industries and shippers. The traffic 
department usually has ideas as to what should be done. 
The fullest co-operation on the part of all other depart- 
ments will result in the railroad being kept abreast of 
trafic developments even though the financial means for 
‘improvements be limited. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE BUDA COLLISON 


_ The facts of the collision which occurred at Buda, III., 
on the Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. R., on June 30, 
now published by the bureau of safety, are worth reflect- 
ing upon in view of certain questions which have arisen 
in connection with automatic train control. The circum- 
‘Stances of the accident are the same old story of the lack 
of ordinary precaution when there was certain knowledge 
of danger. In this case there was inexcusable negligence 
on the part of employees of both trains—the flagman of 
the passenger train, which had come to a standstill on the 
time of the mail train following it; and also on the part 
of the engineman of the mail train, who not only overran 
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a stop signal but failed to keep his train under control 
through the block after having clearly observed the stop 
indication of that. signal. - 

Although the tlagman of the passenger train knew that 
the train he was supposed to protect was on the mail 
train’s time, and had talked about this fact with the con- 
ductor, yet after his train had stopped he failed to” get 
back the length of it in the two minutes which had elapsed 
from the time the train stopped until the collision 
occurred. He not only had neglected to throw off a light- 
ed fusee before his train stopped, but after stopping he 
went back at an average walk, and even after hearing the 
approach of the mail train did not hurry. Instead of 
placing a torpedo he lighted a fusee, and the engineman 
of the approaching train, who was not looking ahead, 
passed him without seeing either the flagman or the fusee. 
Had this flagman got busy as soon as his train stopped, 
knowing well that a following train was due, and run 
back instead of walking, and complied with the rules by 
using a torpedo, the accident very probably would not 
have occurred. 

As for the engineman of the mail train, he observed 
the caution indication of the distant signal and the stop 
indication of the automatic signal at the entrance of the 
block in which the passenger train had stopped. Upon 
receiving the caution indication he applied brakes and 
brought his train under control, prepared to stop at the 
home signal, but did not do so, although, as previously 
stated, he observed that it was in the stop position. Had 
he obeyed the rule he would have stopped in advance ot 
the home signal and then proceeded cautiously through 
the block. Had he done so the collision would in all 
probability .not have occurred, either by reason of his 
own alertness or the chance that the flagman of the other 
train would have gotten back a safe distance, even as 
leisurely as he was, and had time to think of using a 
torpedo instead of a fusee in daylight (the sun was just 
rising). 

Instead of stopping at the home signal the engineman 
of the mail train passed it at a speed of eight or ten miles 
an hour, so he testified, and drifted or worked steam 
lightly through the block, gathering speed on a down 
grade, to the point of the collision, 4370 feet beyond. 
From the testimony of several competent witnesses, in- 
cluding that of the responsible engineman himself, the 
speed of the mail train at the moment of the collision 
was 18 to 20 miles per hour. 

The critical points to be borne in mind here are that 
enginemen will not always proceed under control or with 
due caution, with the certain knowledge that the block 
is occupied when they enter it. The chances for safety are 
better if a stop is made at the stop indication of a home 
signal than by overrunning it, even under automatic speed 
control; and under any form of automatic speed control 
the speed ought to be held down to a low rate. A heavy 
train can do a lot of damage in collision with another 
train at speed as low as fifteen miles an hour. Another 
lesson is the probability that a forestalling arrangement 
with an automatic stop would meet with frequent abusive 


use. Does any one doubt that an engineman who would 
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pass a stop signal, when the rule requires him to stop 
and proceed under control, would not have forestalled the 
action of an automatic stop device had his train been so 
equipped, including the permissive feature, in like cir- 
cumstances ? 

The fact that at the moment when the engineman of 
the mail train passed the flagman without seeing him he 
was trying to look over the cars of a freight train stand- 
ing on a siding, to observe the indication of the home 
signal of the next block, some distance ahead, around 
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a curve, would seem to indicate that he thought the train 
ahead of him was in motion instead of standing still. 
He testified that when he passed the home signal at stop 
he presumed the passenger train was getting in his way. 
It is this habit of enginemen in presuming upon preceding 
trains being in motion, with the expectation that, by slow- 
ing down and losing a little time, the home signal of the 
next block will be cleared before they reach it, that fre- 
quently makes trouble. Such presumption was what led 
to the collision at Forsyth, N. Y., some time ago. 


Washington Correspondence 


(Special to the Railway Review) 


REVENUE Car LOADINGS 


WasHincTon, D. C., September 17-—Loading of 
revenue freight for the week which ended on Sept. 6, 
totaled 920,979 cars, according to reports filed today by 
the carriers with the car service division of the American 
Railway Association. Due to the observance of Labor 
Day, this was a decrease of 99,360 cars under the pre- 
ceding week. Had it not been for the holiday, however, 
loading for the week of September 6 would have been 
practically the same as the preceding week. Compared 
with the corresponding week last year, the total for the 
week of September 6 was a decrease of 7,937 cars, but 
an increase of 97,732 cars over the corresponding week in 
1922. 

Two new records for the week were established, how- 
ever, in the loading of grain and grain products and mis- 
cellaneous freight. For the former, the total was 65,310 
cars, which was the greatest number of cars loaded with 
that commodity during Labor Day week on record, the 
previous high mark having been established during Labor 
Day week in 1921, when 54,964 cars were loaded. Be- 
cause of Labor Day, however, the total for the week of 
September 6 this year was a decrease of 3,527 cars under 
the week before, but an increase of 18,546 cars above 
the same week last year, and 17,997 cars above the same 
week in 1922. In the Western districts alone, 48,366 cars 
were loaded with grain and grain products during the 
week of September 6, this year, an increase of 15,578 cars 
above the corresponding week last year. 

Loading of miscellaneous freight totaled 339,792 cars, 
the largest number ever loaded during Labor Day week 
on record. This exceeded by 14,976 cars the previous 
high mark established during the corresponding week last 
year, while it also was an increase of 48,969 cars over the 
corresponding week in 1922. Because of the holiday, the 
week of September 6 was a decrease of 37,558 cars under 
the preceding week this year. 

The only commodity to show an increase over the week 
before, despite the holiday, was live stock, total loading 
of which amounted to 32,773 cars, an increase of 370 
cars over the preceding week, but 2,363 cars under the 
same week last year. Compared with the same week in 
1922, it was an increase of 3,275 cars. Livestock loading 
in the western districts for the week totaled 24,722 cars, 
2,169 cars under the corresponding week last year. 

Coal loading totaled 149,473 cars, a decrease of 19,111 
cars under the week before, and 3,549 cars under the 
same week last year. Compared with the same period in 
1922, it was an increase of 10,266 cars. 

Forest products loading totaled 62,570 cars, 6,682 cars 
under the week before and 3,696 cars under last year. 


Compared with the corresponding week two years ago, 
it was an increase of 11,114 cars. 
Loading of merchandise and less than carload lot freight 


‘totaled 217,844 cars, 29,307 cars under the week before, 


but 171 cars above the same week last year. Compared 
with two years ago it was an increase of 15,209 cars, 

Ore loading amounted to 45,949 cars, 2,972 cars below 
the week before and 25,750 cars under last year, as well 
as 7,988 cars under two years ago. 

Coke loading totaled 7,208 cars, a decrease of 573 cars 
under the preceding week and 6,272 cars under the cor- 
responding period in 1923, as well as 1,110 cars below the — 
corresponding week in 1922, 


Compared by districts, decreases under the week before 
due to Labor Day in the total loading of all commodities 
were reported in all districts, but all districts reported in- 
creases over the corresponding week last year except the 
Allegheny and northwestern. The Allegheny was the 
only one to show a decrease under two years ago. 


CONDITION OF FREIGHT CAR EQUIPMENT 


Freight cars in need of repair on September 1 totaled 
210,109, or 9.2 per cent of the number on line, according 
to reports filed today by the carriers with the car service 
division of the American Railway Association. This was 
an increase of 6,168 over the number reported on August 
15, at which time there were 203,941, or 8.9 per cent. 
Of the total number freight cars in need of heavy repair 
totaled 158,200 or 6.9 per cent, an increase of 1,592 com- 
pared with the number on August 15. Reports showed 
51,909 or 2.3 per cent in need of light repair, an increase 
since August 15 of 4,576. 


CEeNsuS FIGURES ON CAR BUILDING 


Figures of the census for 1923 show a tremendous in- 
crease in production of cars for steam railroads. A sum- 
mary of the figures is as follows: 

The establishments engaged primarily in the manufac- 
ture of railroad cars (steam and electric) in 1923 pro- 
duced 1,837 steam railroad passenger cars, valued at 
$40,252,394; 164,969 steam railroad freight and other 
non-passenger cars, valued at $329,672,548 ; 2,767 electric 
railroad passenger cars, valued at $25,695,757, and 115 
freight and other non-passenger electric railroad cars, 
valued at $488,956; together with other products to the 
value of $207,485,686, making a total of $603,595,341, an 
increase of 77.2 per cent as compared with $340,536,225 
an 1921, 

The combined number of cars manufactured by both 
classes of establishments advanced from 54,033 in 1921 to 
169,688 in 1923, the rate of increase being 214 per cent, 
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and their combined value increased from $186,903,128 to 
$396,109,655, at the rate of 111.9 per cent. In addition 
cars, parts and repairs are made to some extent by steam 
and electric railroad repair shops and by a few establish 
ments engaged primarily in other industries. The num- 
ber and value of cars and the value of parts and repairs 
made in such establishments in 1921 was reported as fol- 
lows: 5,230 steam railroad cars valued at $13,722,001 ; 
179 electric railroad cars valued at $1,313,827, and parts 
and repairs valued at $330,576. The corresponding figures 
for 1923 have not yet been ascertained, but will be shown 
in the final reports of the present census. 


Of the 138 establishments reporting for 1923, 130° 


were engaged primarily in the manufacture of steam rail- 
road cars and eight in the manufacture of electric rail- 
road cars. The 130 establishments in the former class 
were located as follows: 29 in Illinois, 14 in Pénnsyl- 
vania, 12 in Indiana, 11 in Ohio, 8 in New York, 7 each 
in Kansas and Missouri, 4 each in California and Texas, 
3 each in Delaware, Iowa, New Jersey and Oklahoma, 
and the remaining 22 in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
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Nebraska, New Hampshire, Oregon, Tennessee, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia and Wisconsin. The eight 
establishments engaged primarily in the manufacture ot 
electric railroad cars were located as follows: two each 
in Missouri and Ohio, and one each in Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, North Carolina and Pennsylvania. In 1921 this 
industry was represented by ten establishments, the de- 
crease to eight in 1923 being accounted for by the fact 
that one establishment went out of business prior to the 
beginning of 1923, and that another was engaged during 
that year primarily in the manufacture of steam railroad 
cars. 


CONSTRUCTION AND ABANDONMENT 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has granted 
authority to the Pennsylvania Railroad to construct new 
lines in Ohio for a total distance of 15 miles. It has 
also authorized the receiver of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis to abandon a line of 18 miles in Walworth county, 
South Dakota, and has directed the Chicago Rock Island » 
& Pacific to abandon ten miles of branch line in Louis- 
ana. Reber 


Convention of the Roadmasters’ and Maintenance 


of Way Association 


Forty-Second Annual Meeting Held in New York City 
with Good Attendance and Interesting Program 


The 42nd annual convention of the Roadmasters’ and 
Maintenance oi Way Association was called to order at 
10:00 a.m., Tuesday, September 16, at the Commodore 
hotel, New York City, by the president, J. B. Martin, 
general inspector of maintenance, New York Central 
Lines West. An address of welcome on behalf of the 
_ mayor of the city was delivered by Arthur J. Hille, as- 
sistant corporation counsel. The speaker told of some 
of the problems confronting the metropolis and spoke 
particularly of the transit problems with. which the city 
has to deal. He predicted that in a comparatively short 
time the city would be in a position to guarantee every 
passenger on the rapid transit lines in the metropolitan 
area, a seat, the same as is now done by the trunk line 
railroads. 

Following the address of welcome, W. G. Besler, presi- 
dent, Central Railroad of New Jersey, addressed the con- 
vention. He reviewed his early connection with men of 
the maintenance department of the Burlington, on which 
he was a trainmaster. He told several pertinent anecdotes 
which apparently struck a responsive chord among the 
assembly, as he was repeatedly greeted with applause. 
Mr. Besler paid high tribute not only to those he men- 
tioned as having been his associates, but the oldtime road- 
masters who laid the foundation upon which it has been 
possible to build the high-grade track structure of today. 
He then touched on some of the important problems which 
the railroads are facing, particularly mentioning the 
grade crossing situation and the difficulties which need 
_ solution in this connection. He then spoke at some length 
on the subject of demagogues and the false economic 
proposals which have been put forward by some of those 
_ who, for selfish purposes, find it desirable to advocate 
measures which will in the long run completely wreck 
the economic structure of the country. In connection 
with the third party now in the presidential campaign, 
he quoted extensively from the writings of Plato and 
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showed that nearly three thousand years ago the same 
conditions which now confront this nation had been care- 
fully considered and discussed by the philosopher, and 
that at that time Plato reached the same conclusion that 
the sane and sound thinking men of today are reaching. 

Following Mr. Besler’s address, President Martin de- 
livered an address in which he reviewed the recent history 
of the association, made excellent suggestions for its 
future welfare, and predicted an ever widening influence 
if the proper interest and support is given to the officers 
and those who have the best interests of the association 
at heart. 

Immediately following, the report of the committee on 
work trains was read by Secretary McAndrews in the 
absence of the chairman, D. K. Newmyer, roadmaster, 
Southern Pacific Texas Lines. This report elicited an 
animated discussion, particularly with reference to get- 
ting these trains out on time, the matter of delays, and 
the type of engine to be used. It was the consensus of 
opinion that every effort would be made by the individual 
members and other interests to overcome the too frequent 
policy of transportation and mechanical officers of put- 
ting engines on work trains which are not heavy enough 
or not in condition to handle the train properly. 

The question of overtime was discussed, and several 
members stated as their opinion that it is sound judgment 
to permit a reasonable amount of overtime to accrue if 
it is thereby possible to eliminate the use.of the train on 
the following day. 

It was advocated without dissent that a report should 
be made by the work train foreman showing the cost 
of the train and work train gang, the amount of work 
performed, the delays and reasons therefore, and the cost 
of the various units of work performed. This report 
should be sent to the division superintendent, division en- 
gineer and chief dispatcher. Few transportation officers 
have any appreciation of the high cost of roadway work 
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resulting from poor engines on work trains or indifferent 
handling of such trains by dispatchers. 

A motion was carried that the association formally re- 
quest the managements of the various roads to eliminate 
the seniority basis for assignment of work train crews in 
the agreements with trainmen, and insist on a provision 
whereby maintenance officers will be permitted to choose 
the conductors and crews of assigned work trains. 

Mr. W. Shea, general roadmaster, Chicago Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Ry., explained the system of work train allot- 
ment on his road. At the beginning of the year an allot- 
ment is made for each superintendent’s division, of work 
train service from April 1 to November 1, and his schedule 
is strictly adhered to throughout the period. The train 
travels progressively over the line, and it is not permitted 
that the allotment be exceeded. 

Mr. G. L. Moore, engineer maintenance of way, Lehigh 
Valley R. R., read a most interesting and instructive paper 
on economies of track maintenance, in which he explained 
the methods in vogue on the Lehigh Valley, and stated 
the excellent results and the economies which have re- 
sulted. This was without doubt, one of, the best papers 
which has ever been presented to the association. 

Mr. C. W. Gennett, Jr., read a paper on the marking 
of steel rails which was both instructive and interesting. 

- The convention adjourned to accept the hospitality of 

the Central Railroad of New Jersey, which had arranged 
for a boat trip from New York city to Atlantic Highlands 
and return. Practically all those in attendance took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to see New York harbor and 
to get an unobstructed view of the Atlantic ocean. <A 
buffet luncheon was served on arrival at Atlantic High- 
lands, and the boat returned about 7:30 o’clock. 


WEDNESDAY’S SESSION 


The report of the committee on handling and dispos- 
ing of cinders was presented at the opening of Wednes- 
day morning’s session by the chairman, H. R. Clark, dis- 
trict engineer maintenance of way, Chicago Burlington & 
Quincy R. R.. The report, which was a very able one, 
brought out an animated and extended discussion. The 
recommendation that cinders be given consideration as 
ballast for main line aroused considerable controversy as 
the general impression seemed to prevail that this ma- 
terial should not be used in preference to gravel or broken 
stone. After Mr. Clark explained that there are many 
miles of main line in this country, even on roads of heavy 
traffic, where suitable ballast is not obtainable at a reason- 
able cost and that it was such situations the committee 
had in mind when making the recommendation, the asso- 
ciation voted to accept the report after amending the dis- 
puted section by adding ‘when. other suitable or a better 
ballast cannot be obtained economically.” 

Following this discussion, R. H. Aishton, president, 
American Railway Association, delivered an interesting 
and instructive address in which he told of some of his 
earlier experiences and referred to a number of members 
present with whom he had been associated in his earlier 
years. He strongly urged the association as a society 
and the members as individuals to do everything in their 
power to assist in improving the relations between the 
railroads and the public. He cited a number of incidents 
to illustrate what can be done by section foremen, super- 
visors and others in this respect. He also pointed out 
the frequent far-reaching effects of discourteous and in- 
different treatment of those who live along the railroad. 

The report of the committee on rail laying and ballast- 
ing track under single track operation in multiple track 
territory was presented by R. H. Smith, division super- 
intendent, Norfolk & Western Ry. This excellent report 
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elicited a very considerable discussion and brought out | 
many interesting bits of information as to methods’ on — 
the various roads. It was the almost unanimous opinion — 
that the methods set out in the report were most desir- 
able. It seems that many roads have either adopted this 
system or are preparing to do so, and that others are 
considering it. . | 

In practically all instances cited it is the custom to — 
fully complete all track work by the end of each day’s © 
laying so that it is not necessary to go back over the rail 
at a later date to finish the job. Some of the roads even ~ 
put a ballast gang behind the rail gang and keep the sur-_ 
facing up with the rail laying. . 

Mr. E. Keough, assistant engineer maintenance of way, ~ 
eastern lines Canadian Pacific Ry., presented a paper on — 
. 
; 
: 
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rail laying methods on the Canadian Pacitic Ry. This 


paper aroused much interest and Mr. Keough was bom- 
barded with questions which brought out many details 
not covered by the paper. Interspersed with those in- — 
quiries there was an extended discussion and many com- — 
ments on the methods used on this railroad. 
The report of the committee on methods of increasing — 
the output of labor was presented by A. E. Preble, super- 
visor, Pennsylvania Railroad System. This paper also ~ 


aroused a very extended discussion, much of which was — 
not pertinent to the subject of the report. e 

A paper on improved methods and improved economies 
as applied to the maintenance department, was read in the 2 
absence of C. L. Bordo, general manager, New York ~ 
New Haven & Hartford R. R., who was unable to oa 
present. : 

Mr. F. W. Hillman, division engineer, Chicago & ~ 
Northwestern Ry., presented a paper on the roadmaster’s — 
responsibility for the protection of grade crossings. ‘The : 
paper fully covered the various phases of crossing dangers — 
and the practical application of the most advisable forms — 
of protection. One point quite strongly brought out was — 
the matter of relations between the railroads and the ~ 
public on this difficult and troublesome problem. 


THURSDAY'S SESSION 5 
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The committee on the possibilities of winter work pre-— 
sented its report. The discussion brought out considera-— 
ble difference of opinion as to the desirability of laying 
rail and maintaining forces for this purpose during the 
winter months. Those from the south where winter work” 
is the general practice were unanimously in favor of large : 
forces during this period of the year. Others from the” 
territory of heavy snow and extreme winter conditions 
were opposed to the practice, while those from the mid-_ 
dle zone were somewhat divided; but the majority 
seemed to be in favor of the practice of laying rail and~ 
other work which is feasible during the winter. One of 
the best arguments was that where a better stabilized 
force is possibe experience has proved that labor troubles” 
and shortage are minimizied and a better quality of labor 
can be counted on. a 


pint: 


FEATURES OF THE CONVENTION 


A total of 71 active and 3 associate members were 
elected, making the total membership of the association” 
at this time 1,178. 4 

The subjects chosen for next year’s committee work 
are: Programming section work; how to inspect and 
identify ties for renewal; means for prolonging the serv- | 
ice life of rail; weeding of track, methods and cost; the 
roadmaster’s responsibility for the promotion of proper 
relations with the public. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted 
as follows: 
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President, W. F. Muff, roadmaster, Atchison Topeka 
& Santa Fe Ry. 

First vice-president, George W. Morrow, track super- 
visor, New York New Haven & Hartford R. R. 

Second vice-president, J. B. Kelly, assistant general 

roadmaster, Soo Line. 

Secretary, T. F. Donohue, general supervisor of road, 

Baltimore & Ohio eastern lines. 
Treasurer, James Sweeney, roadmaster, Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois R. R. 
_Members of executive committee: H. R. Clark, dis- 
trict engineer, Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. R.; 
P. J. McAndrews, roadmaster, Chicago & North- 
western Ry. 

Kansas City was chosen as the place for holding the 
convention in 1925. 

The special train left Chicago, Sunday evening, with 
160 passengers on board. Others were picked up enroute, 
and the train arrived in New York with 227 passengers. 
A representative of the Commodore hotel boarded the 
train at Albany and registered all who were to stop at 
this hotel, so that they were enabled to go directly to 
their rooms upon arrival. 

On Monday evening the Metropolitan Track Super- 
visors’ Club tendered a dinner to the members of the 
“Maintenance of Way Club of Chicago and the Inter- 
national Track Supervisors’ Club of Buffalo. There were 
several excellent addresses. The Metropolitan Track 
‘Supervisors’ Club presented to J. B. Martin, as presi- 
dent of the Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way Asso- 
ciation of America, a silver gavel. They also presented to 
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Secretary McAndrews a fountain pen, which brought 
forth from one of the irrepressible members, a suggestion 
that now it would be possible to receive a reply to his 
letters. Mr. McAndrews in a happy and appropriate 
response, announced that there would be no question but 
the gentleman’s letter would be answered shortly. 

At noon, Thursday, September 17, the New York Cen- 
tral Mutual Relief Association gave a luncheon compli- 
mentary to the roadmasters and other maintenance of 
way representatives of the New York Central Railroad 
who were in attendance at the convention. Mr. J. G. 
Walber, vice president of the railroad, presided and acted 
as toastmaster. The speakers were A. S. Ingalls, gen- - 
eral manager lines west ; John V. Neubert, engineer main- 
tenance of way lines east; W. M. Robinson, general soli- 
citor lines west; F. T. Slack, general solicitor lines east, 
and A. M. Clough, supervisor of track. Mr. J. B. Mar- 
tin, general inspector of maintenance, lines west, and who 
is president of the Roadmasters’ & Maintenance of Way 
Association, responded on behalf of the maintenance of 
way men. There were 165 present. The Mutual Relief 
Association has been in existence for many years on the 
lines west but has only recently extended its activities to 
fines east. At present there are 21,000 members, and the 
organization is very active in the field which it covers. 

On Thursday afternoon the members were taken to 
New Rochelle and returned to New York by way of the 
New York Connecting Railroad. A stop was made at 
Hell Gate bridge and other points of interest. The New 
York New Haven & Hartford R. R. furnished a special 
train for this trip. 


Traveling Engineers in Thirty-Second Convention 


Meeting Brings Unusually Large Attendance 
For Discussion of Many Important Questions 


One of the most enthusiastic and well attended gather- 
ings held during the year occurred with the convening of 
the Traveling Enginecr’s Association, at the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, on Tuesday, September 16. Every seat in 
the Tiger room of the hotel was occupied when Presi- 
dent T. F. Howley, of the Erie R. R. called the convention 
to order, 365 members having registered. Besides the 
_ members present 125 ladies were registered, together with 

122 guests. 

There were a total of 88 exhibits by railway supply 
‘manufacturers, occupying all of the balcony space of the 
hotel, as well as parts of the main and second floors. 
434 members of the Railway Equipment Manufacturer’s 
Association, as well as 66 ladies, wives and daughters of 
the members, were entered on the registration book at the 
beginning of the meeting. 

Following President Howley’s address, and the report 
of the secretary, the meeting quickly entered into the read- 

ing of committee reports and a lively discussion of the 
various subjects to be covered. 


_ the first committee report to be read was on the sub- 
ject of “How can the work of the traveling engineer be 

_made more effective, and can the usual number of travel- 
mg engineers properly take care of the duties assigned 
them ?” 


This subject was considered by a great many of. the 
members “as one of the most important questions to be 
discussed and the meeting voted to have the secretary 
give wide distribution of the report to railway executives 
on all the roads. 


” 
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Following is the text of this report in full: 

“In presenting this paper we realize that it is a very 
important subject. ‘Therefore every traveling engineer 
must first give consideration to the fact that any railroad 
has only one source from which dividends on capital in- 
vested can be expected, and that is transportation. With 
this thought first in his mind he should go hand in hand 
with his master mechanic, who is responsible for the 
turning of sufficient locomotives to move all business with 
dispatch, he should also know, from his knowledge of 
the transportation department, approximately the volume 
of business to be handled. 

In our opinion the following are the essentials neces 
sary for a traveling engineer to make his work effective: 
. Diplomacy. 

. Good judgment. 

Ability to properly handle men. 

. Firmness. 

. Fairness with both company and men. 

Cover up nothing. ane 
. Frequent and continuous riding of engines in his 
territory to become both acquainted with all operating 
conditions and the performance of engineers and firemen. 

8. Co-operating with all departments of the railroad. 

9. Ability to impart knowledge. 

The analysis of these nine essentials is as follows: 

1. Diplomacy.—Diplomacy, if used properly, will get 
more and greater results than the use of czarish and man- 
datory methods. Men must be reasoned with and shown 
in a pleasant, courteous way their faults, and the way to 
get the best results is by instruction in the manner of 
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handling the various appliances efficiently, and being a 
help in this way will get their co-operation to a high 
degree. 

2. Good judgment.—This should always be employed 
and never should impatience or personalities be allowed 
to enter into its being exercised in an honest manner. 

3. Ability to properly handle men.—This is a result 
of personality and a desire to do it. The traveling en- 
gineer will come in contact with all kinds of men who 
have varying dispositions which necessitates the employ- 
ment of various methods of handling. Of course, the 
unreasonable man must be dealt with accordingly. 

4. l'irmness.—When right there should be no swerving 
from action no matter who should be affected. Vacilla- 
tion and indecision show lack of ability and knowledge of 
duties. 

5. Fairness both ways.—lIn all cases fairness to both 
men and company is essential to co-operation and success- 
ful operation. If one is inclined to be absolutely fair in 
all his dealings he compels respect and admiration from 
both men and company, and this goes a long way in mak- 
ing his success certain. When in doubt, say so and ex- 
press an honest opinion. 

6. Cover up nothing—The motto which would fit here 
would be: “I have no friends to reward, nor enemies 
to punish,” and independent of personal likes or dislikes 
the facts should always be disclosed, even though yours 
is the fault. 

7. Frequent riding.—This is a necessary both with oper- 
ation and equipment, for it is in a traveling engineer’s 
report that the mechanical department gets a store of 
valuable and exact information on which to work to the 
betterment of equipment and remedying inefficient con- 
ditions. The operation, delay and failure report should 
be thoroughly and continuously watched, so that correc- 
tions can be made. Frequent contact with terminal offi- 
cers and men, giving them the benefit of your experiences 
and your findings of results of work that they have done, 
gets their co-operation and it is surprising how much 
greater interest they take in their work. We believe that 
a road foreman of engines should be intimately acquainted 
with every employee at a terminal from the flue cleaner to 
the general foreman. He should spend a half hour with 
them at their work occasionally and show them how im- 
portant their work is to have the engine in perfect con- 
dition when dispatched. After you have had some special 
work done by any class of workman and later you have 
ridden the engine, make it a point to meet him and tell 
him the result of his work and compliment him if it was 
successful, and if otherwise, show him in a nice friendly 
but instructive way where he could have done better and 
you will have a man looking for you every time you walk 
through the roundhouse. It is by this method that failures 
are averted and investigations rendered unnecessary. 

8. Co-operation with all departments of the railroad.— 
Information should be given them as you find it and sug- 
gestions and criticisms cheerfully received and considered. 
Call on your train dispatchers frequently and give them 
the benefit of your experience and judgment, and you 
will find that you are most welcome at all times. It is 
surprising how much information you will both get that 
is helpful to transportation, and that is what we are aim- 
ing at. 

9. Ability to impart knowledge.—It is easy to write 
about what the traveling engineer should do, and specify 
the qualifications he should have, but it is one thing to 
desire those qualifications, and entirely another and much 
harder proposition to educate ourselves up to the require- 
ments. 

The first thing is to place ourselves where we can be 
educated, where we can discuss our experiences with 
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other men in our line and with specialists in the many 
different items with which we have to deal—and where 
can this be better done than at the traveling engineers’ 
convention ? ‘ 

At the present time on nearly every road in the country 
there is a sufficient number of new appliances to require 
nearly all the traveling engineer’s time if he desires to 
describe them and educate the engine crews on the oper- 
ation of these devices, to say nothing of the opportunity 
that lies before him of instilling into the minds of the 
engine crews the economical and efficient operation of the 
locomotive and train. But before we can instruct and in- 
crease the interest of the men, we must be instructed and 
have our own enthusiasm increased, and after working on 
the road our vigor will decrease unless we go again for 
further help. 

This is the traveling engineers’ association college— 
our teachers’ institute, if you like—where the teachers 
are gathered at periodical times to receive instructions, 
and any railroad system that neglects sending its men to 


these conventions is neglecting to use a valuable tool to * 


the furtherance of its operating development. 

These are not pleasure trips, but four days of hard 
study, which gives a wonderful education to the members 
attending, and the railroad management can nowhere 
spend the small amount required in sending the men to 
this educational institution, where they would receive a 
greater benefit and not only the education received on the 


floor of the convention from the discussions, but also 


from the exhibits, which together make an impression 
that the road foreman will never forget. 

A traveling engineer when on the line of road should 
be in a position to speak and act with authority to all 
classes of transportation employees. His authority in 
regards to taking locomotives out of service when neces- 
sary should be treated with the same significance as that 
of the federal inspector. He should check engineers in 
their inspection of engines and insist on intelligent work 
reports; also should have authority to follow engines 
through the terminal and see that the necessary work is 
done, which will be a step in the right direction to elim- 
inate engineers’ repetition of reporting work. 

In our opinion the usual number of traveling engineers 
cannot properly look after the duties expected of them.” 

Other important committee reports which were read 
and discussed at the convention were: Conservation of 
locomotive fuel, both oil and coal, and the feed water 
heater; Lubrication and its effect on locomotive service; 
What effect will the mechanically fired locomotive have 
on the future engineer; Locomotive boosters and their 
effect on locomotive design and train operation. Besides 
these reports the following interesting papers were read: 
“How to improve oil burning on locomotives,” by J. N. 
Clark, chief fuel supervisor, Southern Pacific Ry. ; “Rela- 
tion between terminal facilities and locomotive service,” 
by N. Suhrie ; “Recommended air brake practice,” by T. F. 
Lyons ; “Automatic train control and devices,” by E. Von 
Berger, air brake and lubrication engineer, Illinois Central 
Ry. 
firemen for promotion and new men for employment was 
another committee report which was much discussed, 
while another interesting and instructive report was on 
the effect of locomotive boosters on locomotive design 
and train operation. 


The revision of the progressive examination for 


The entertainment features included a dinner and dance — 


on Wednesday evening, followed by various vaudeville 
acts, a trip of inspection and luncheon for the Jadies at 
Field’s department store, and a matinee on Thursday for 


the ladies, followed by another vaudeville and dancing | 


party in the evening. 


’ 
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Foreign Railway Financing 
Engages Attention of 
Bankers 


Financial circles, in New York and 
elsewhere, are viewing with much in- 
terest the sudden revival of European 
railway loans: No less than three large 
loans have been made within the past 
week, amounting to a total of $15,200,- 
000. 


The Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean Ry. 
has sold to a syndicate of banks, headed 
by the Seaboard National, of New York 
city, an issue of $2,200,000 six months 
collateral notes on a 5% per cent basis. 
These notes are secured by a deposit 
of ten-year notes of the railway, now 
quoted at about 95 per cent of par on 
the Paris Bourse. This railway is 
planning to electrify 2,800 kilometers 
of its line. 


Another French railway financing is 

that of the Paris-Orleans R. R., which 
has sold to a syndicate composed of 
A. Iselin & Co., Brown Bros. & Co., 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., and Hemphill, 
Noyes & Co., $10,000,000 of seven per 
cent external sinking fund bonds, ma- 
turing in 1954. Next to the Paris-Lyons- 
Mediterranean Ry., the Paris-Orleans 
R. R. is the largest privately-owned 
railway in France, being 4,848 miles 
in length, and connecting Paris with 
the important seaports of Bordeaux, 
Nantes and St. Nazaire, and with the 
principal cities of Spain. The proceeds 
of the sale of the bonds will be used 
in the furtherance of the electrification 
project now under way, which calls for 
the eventual electrification of 2,450 
miles of line. The present unit of elec- 
trification is 430 miles, which will be 
finished in 1927, according to present 
Plans. The electrification of other units 
will be andertaken as soon as the pres- 
ent one is completely electrified. 
‘The Paris-Orleans loan is particularly 
interesting from a financial viewpoint, 
ir that it marks the first loan that the 
French railways, or other French cor- 
Porations for that matter, have been 
able to float in the United States since 
120. Authorities see in it one of the 
first results of the reparations plan, 
and call it the forerunner of much 
European railway financing. 

Both loans to the French railways 
were for electrification purposes and, 


‘Since much of this work is still incom- 


Plete, it is extremely probable that fur- 
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ther loans for this purpose will be ne- 
gotiated in the near future. 

The privately-owned railways of 
France, as previously mentioned in 
these columns, are proceeding with a 
electrification scheme, 
which will eventually result in the elec- 
trification of all their lines. 


Still another European railway loan 
has just been floated in this country. 
Blair & Com Inc., and the Chase Se- 
curities Cornn., have made a loan of 
$3,000,000 to the kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes (Jugo-Slavia). This 
loan is to run for seven months, and 
the proceeds are to be used for the 
completion of railways now under con- 
struction. The Jugo-Slovakian govern- 
ment has, since 1919, acquired 500 addi- 
tional miles of railways in the king- 
dom, has constructed 300 miles more, 
and is at present engaged in the con- 
struction of 160 additional miles. The 
kingdom own a total of 3,990 miles of 
the 5,940 miles of railways now operat- 
ing in the country. 

The Jugo-Slovakian loan is interest- 
ing, in that it indicates a return to 
ncrmal of that kingdom, a truly remark- 
able achievement considering the 
chaotic condition in which Serbia and 
her neighboring states (who now make 
up the kingdom of Jugo-Slavia) were 
in, immediately after the war. 


Canadian National Proposes to 
quire the Pacific Great Eastern. 


Ac- 


If present plans mature, the British 
Columbia provincial government’s rail- 
way, the Pacific Great Eastern, will 
pass into the hands of the Canadian 
National Railways. It is reported that 
a proposition has been made to Pre- 
mier Oliver of British Columbia, by 
M. H. McLeod, consulting engineer 
of the Canadian National, for the amal- 
gamation of the Pacific Great Eastern 
with the Canadian National system. 


Missouri Pacific Consolidation to Be 
Considered October 3. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has assigned October 3 for the oral 
argument or the application of the Mis- 
souri Pacific R. R. to acquire control 
of the New Orleans Texas & Mexico 
Ry., and through it the International- 
Great Northern Ry. It is said that prac- 
tically all public opposition to the plan, 
which was very bitter at one time, has 
been withdrawn. 


— onstruction Items 
Equipment Purchases 


Class One Railways Earn 
4.07 Per Cent During 
Seven Months 


The net operating income of the 
Class I railroads for the first seven 
months this year totaled $465,616,601 
which was at the annual rate of return 
of 4.07 per cent on their property in- 
vestment compared with $531,712,590 or 
4.83 per cent for the same period last 
year. 

Earnings by districts as reported to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the first seven months. with the 
percentage of return on property invest- 
ment on an annual basis have been as 
follows: 

j Per Cent 
New England Region....$ 17,932,630 3.58 
Great Lakes Region.... 96,086,515 
Central Eastern Region. 99,161,466 4.16 


TS 
. 
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Pocahontas Region .... 25,686,828 5.30 
Total Eastern District. 238,867,439 4.50 
Total Southern District 77,021,619 5.21 

Northwestern Region ... 36,461,435 2.39 

Central Western Region. 76,173,352 3.59 

Southwestern Region ... 37,092,756 3.73 
Total Western District 149,727,543 3.22 
Unites States’ fet eac. $465,616,601 4.07 


The bureau of railway economics 
calls attention to the way in which the 
railroads in the first seven months suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing reductions in 
operating expenses approximately equal 
to the reduction in operating revenues 
compared with last year. 


The total operating revenues showed 
a decrease of 7.8 per cent, and operat- 
ing expenses a reduction of 7.6 per cent 
Freight traffic declined about ten per 
cent. 


One reason for this decrease in op- 
erating expenses according to the bu- 
reau, was a reduction of $108.172,000, or 
more than eight per cent, in mainte- 
nance expenses for the first seven 
months this year compared with the 
corresponding period last year. 


For the month of July alone, mainte- 
nance expenses amounted to $172,435,- 
400, a decrease of $25,925,000 or 13 per 
cent under the amount expended for 
that purpose in July last year. For 
maintenance of way alone there was 
a reduction in July this year of $3,447,- 
000 or 4.5 per cent compared with July, 
1923, while the reduction in expendi- 
tures for maintenance of equipment in 
July compared with the same month 
last year amounted to $22,478,400 or 
18.4 per cent. 


In the eastern district the class I 
carriers earned during the first seven 
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months this year $238,867,439 of net 
operating income compared with $291,- 
974,000 during the corresponding period 
last year. 

In the southern district the class I 
roads earned a net operating income 
for the first seven months this year 
of $77,021,619 compared with $77,624,- 
750 during the same period last year. 


In the western district the class I 
carriers during the first seven months 
this year had a net operating income 
of $149,727,543 compared with $162,113,- 
750 during the same period one year 
ago. 


Unit Costs of Operation Reduced This 
Year. 


The reduced costs of railroad opera- 
tion this year as compared with last 
year are seen in a report just issued 
by the bureau of statistics of the In- 


terstate Commerce Commission. The 
figures are compiled from 161 reports 
from 176 steam railroads, and they 


deal with freight and passenger train 
service unit costs. The costs’per freight 
train-mile in June of this year .com- 
pared with June a year ago were as 
follows: 


1924. 1923. 
Locomotive repairs ......$0.416 $0.519 
itinerant: 2255555 2390. 250 
Fuel for train locomotives .403 .466 
Enginehouse expenses 092 .094 
RDGAIN ILC Migr: ee oles een oe pace) SEAR 
Other loco. and train sup. .110 ~.106 
Total selected accounts... 1.545 1.733 


The costs per passenger train-mile 
in June of this year compared with 
June of last-year were as follows: 


1924, 1923. 
Locomotive repairs ...... $0.243. $0.287 
‘Train enginemeny o 2. Aiac es 130° ..128 
Fuel for train locomotives.. .181 .208 
Enginehouse expenses 059 .061 
‘lrainmentcas s.r eee 147.141 
Other loco. and train sup. .089 .091 
Total selected accounts... .849 .916 


Rear-End Collision on Union Pacific 
in Nebraska. 


Freight train No. 77, while standing 
at Oconee, Neb., was crashed into by 
freight train No. 79, which rounded 
a sharp curve. A brakeman on train 
79, who was in the cab, was killed. 
Two passengers, who were riding in 
the caboose of train No. 77, were in- 
jured, one of them being the candidate 
for attorney general for the state. 


Chinese Railway Service Disorganized 
by Revolution. 


As a result of the civil war now wag- 
ing in China, the railway service has 
been brought practically to a stand- 
still. Various acts of brigandage, from 
which the railways were sufferers, even 
_ in peace times, have been magnified to 
extremely serious depredations. The line 
of the Shanghai-Nanking railway has 
been cut for two weeks, and the Peking- 
Mukden line is now given over almost 
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entirely to the movement of troops. 
The smaller lines have been extremely 
hard hit, most of them being out of_ 
commission entirely. 


Rail Employment Eight Per Cent Be- 
low Last Year. 


The number of employees reported 
by Class I railroads for June, 1924, 
was 1,770,565, a decrease of 163,364 or 
8.4 per cent as compared with the re- 
turns for the same month last year, 
according to the bureau of statistics 
of the Interstate Commerce ‘Commis- 
sion. The total amount of compensa- 
tion decreased $29,632,263 or 11.4 per 
cent. While each reporting group 
shows a marked reduction in employ- 
ment, the principal decreases oc- 
curred in the maintenance of equip- 
ment and train and engine’ service 
eroups. Compared with the returns 
for the previous month, the number 
of employees reported in June, 1924, 
decreased 21,939 or 1.2 per cent and 
the total compensation decreased $10,- 
533,603 or 4.4 per cent. The difference 
in the percentage decrease in the num- 
ber of employees and their compen- 
sation is due chiefly to the fact that 
June had one less working day than 
May. The employment in the train 
and engine service group reached the 
lowest point since August, 1922. 


Fourteen Per Cent Decrease 
Shown in July Freight 
Traffic fs 


Freight traffic in July this year was 
néarly fourteen per cent below that 
for the corresponding period in 1923, 
in which year it was the heaviest on 


record, according to announcement by 


the bureau of railway economics. 


Measured in net ton miles, freight 
traffic in July amounted to 33,157,384,000 
net ton miles, 5,358,774,000 net ton miles 
below July, 1923. In the ‘eastern dis- 
trict freight traffic in July showed.a de- 
crease of 19.9 per cent under the same 
month last year while in the southern 
district the decrease amounted to 94 
per cent. In the western district there 
was a decrease of 6.1 per cent under 


“the same month one year ago. 


For the first seven months in 1924, 
freight traffic for the class I railroads 
amounted to 237,791,281,000 net ton 
miles,.a decrease of 9.9 per cent under 
the corresponding period in 1923. In 
the eastern district there was a decrease 
of 13.3 per cent compared with the first 
seven months in 1923, while in the 
southern district the decrease amounted 
to 7.8 per cent. Reports showed a de- 
crease of 5.5 per cent compared with 
one year ago in the western district. 


Complete reports showed a daily av- 
erage movement per freight car in July 
of 25.6 miles.-an increase of two-fifths 
of a mile above the average for June 
this year, but a decrease of 2.2 miles 
below the average for July, 1923. Com- 
pared with July, 1922, however, the av- 
erage for July this year was an increase 
of 4.7 miles. 


cumulative tetals to date show 1924 — 


_compared with 1,507 a year ago. 


‘six months of this year was 11.4 miles 
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In computing the average movement 
per day, account is taken of all freight 
cars in service, including cars in transit, 
cars in process of being loaded and un- 
loaded, cars undergoing or awaiting re- 
pairs and also cars on side tracks for 
which no load is immediately available. 


The average load per freight car in ~ 
July was 26.7 tons, the same as that of 
June this year but a decrease of 1.8 
tons under July last year. Compared 
with the average for July, 1922, the 
average for July this year was an in- 
crease of 1.6 tons. 


Missouri Pacific to Protest Open Team : 
Track Order. 


A case of considerable interest, both 
intrinsically and as a precedent, will 
result when the Missouri. Pacific ap- 
peals to the courts for relief from the 
recent order of the state railway com- — 
niission of Nebraska, requiring the rail- 
way to throw open its team tracks in- 
Omaha to the use of consignees, whose — 
carload freight moves into Omaha via — 
lines other than the Missouri Pacific. 
The railway contends that the com- 
mission has no power to compel it 
to subject its property to such use and 
that it has the exclusive right to di- 
rect to what use it shall be put. 


Canadian Car Loadings Show Down- 
ward Trend. 


Car loadings in Canada during the — 
week ending September 6, were affected 
by the holiday, Labor Day and showed ~ 
a decline from the previous week of 
4,368 cars, 3,925 cars in the eastern 
division and 443 cars in the western — 
division. Grain and coal loadings in — 
the eastern division were maintained — 
and in the western division grain load- 
ing was increased. Compared with the © 
corresponding week last year the car 
loading was lighter by 4,956 cars. The 


loadings 56,105 cars above 1923. 


Serious Derailment of Japanese Ex- 


press Train. 


One of the fast express trains of | 
the Imperial Government Railways of — 
Japan, was derailed recently near 
Hiroshima, in southwest Japan, the en- — 
tire train leaving the rails. Nine per- 
sons were killed and many more in- 
jured, as a result of the wreck. 


Number of Freight Cars Per Train 
Increases. 


A report just issued by the bureau 
of railway economics based on Inter- — 
state Commerce Commission figures 
shows that in the first six months of 
this year the average number of freight 
cars per train was 40.7 compared with 
38.9 the first six months of last year. 
The gross tons per train—exclusive 
of the locomotive and tender—in the 
first six months of this year was 1,542 
The | 
average freight train speed in the first — 


per hour compared with 10.7 a year 
ago. The net ton-miles per train-hour — 


‘/ 
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in the first six months of this year 
was 7,933 compared with 7,560 a year 
ago. 


M.-K.-T. Reorganization Fees Are 


Being Questioned. 


Examiner Oberlin of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has begun 
hearings in New York to determine the 
reasonableness of the charges of $2,364,- 
249, bills for which have been sub- 
mitted by bankers and counsel who 
were involved in the recent reorganiza- 
tion of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Ry. 
A statement was introduced by an ac- 
countant of the commission to the 
effect that these charges are consider- 
ably higher than those paid in other 
similar reorganizations. The reorgani- 
zation managers were J. E. W. Selig- 
man & Co., and Hallgarten & Co., and 
the reorganization proceedings covered 
a period of several years. 


Utopian Government Rail 
Ownership Dreams Scored 
by Mr. Dillon 


In a speech delivered before the 
bankers’ association of New Mexico, in 
Albuquerque, N. M., on September 13, 
Charles Dillon, assistant to the chair- 
man of the western railways’ commit- 
tee on public relations, scored the ef- 
forts of certain self-seeking demagogues 
who are attempting to foist government 
ownership of railways upon an un- 
willing public. . 


“The country is facing an alarming 
threat right now,” said Mr. Dillon. 
“This is the threat of government own- 
ership of railroads. For several years 
railroad managements have tried vainly 
to convince the American people that 
this was the sole purpose of certain 
public men, labor leaders, and the legis- 
lation they proposed. The warning 
went unheeded. The attempt of labor 
leaders to foist the Plumb plan upon 
the country was soon forgotten—if it 
ever was understood. But the repeated 
attacks upon the transportation: act; 
the falsehood about an alleged guaran- 
tee for the roads; the demand that 
railroad valuations be reduced by sev- 
eral billion dollars; continued refer- 
ence to watered stock; all this was 
listened to eagerly by the. burdened 
farmers regardless of the fact that la- 
‘bor leaders and politicians never did 
agree among themselves—not by bDil- 
lions of dollars—as to what, precisely, 
this valuation should be. Rates, they 
declared, could be reduced by cutting 
the valuation, but the real purpose, to 
reduce the railroads’ net return to the 
bankruptcy line and thereby bring 
about that government ownership, 
seemed never to dawn upon the people 
who pay the bills. The railroads’ cry 
_ of ‘government ownership’ was ignored. 
The man who talked about it as the 
radicals’ objective was called a calamity 
_hewler. 

“But now the admission has been 
_ made frankly in the political platform 
of the so-called Progressive party, a 
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platform written and adopted in a con- 
vention all of whose important com- 
mittees were headed by the leaders of 
national railroad labor unions. 


‘What happened when the great mo- 
ment came for the labor leaders to 
deliver the goods? Labor wrote its 
platform at Cleveland in the ‘Progres- 
sive’ convention but neglected to put 
in one word demanding or urging or 
even suggesting the lower freight rates 
which the trusting farmers had been 
led to expect as a reward for their 
votes in the primaries and in November. 
Indeed this sinister document serves 
only to prove that neither the politi- 
cians nor the labor leaders ever gave 
a thought to agriculture, but worked 
only for plans whereby they hoped 
to improve their own condition. 


“Tust what did the political-labor- 
leader convention put into its platform 
at Cleveland about railroads? Here 
it is and there is not another word in 
the platform on the subject: ‘Repeal 
of the Esch-Cummins act. Public own- 
ership of railroads with democratic 
operation, and. adequate safeguards 
against bureaucratic control.’ 


“What does this mean? If it means 
that by repealing the Esch-Cummins act 
lower freight rates will be assured, then 
the farmers may as well forget it, be- 
cause the Esch-Cummins act, as most 
sensible persons now know, is not re- 
sponsible for present rates. Moreover, 
the roads have earned less morey under 
its provisions than before it was en- 
acted, and have not in any year since 
1920, earned the so-called fair return of 
534 per cent which the farmers have 
been told was guaranteed. Indeed they 
have fallen short of it by much more 
than one billion dollars. Imagine the 
row certain to be started should a rail- 
read try to collect its part of this lost 
billion! The cold truth is that these 
farmers’ friends were thinking not 
about agriculture and its troubles, but 
only of abolishing the railroad labor 
board, provided for in the Esch-Cum- 
mins law, and thereby smoothing the 
way for the Howell-Barkley bill with 
its procession of boards and secretar- 
ies and its million dollar appropria- 
tion, to be followed by another attempt 
to force upon the people the Plumb 
plan of government ownership and em- 
ployee management, a plan whereby the 
government—which means the taxpay- 
ing people—-would make up all deficits, 
while the profits, should there be any, 
would be shared by the employees who 
would also have power to fix their 
own rates of pay. 


“Where did the farmer get off in this 
plan? He never even got on. But it 
is hoped he may scramble aboard be- 
fore election, in time to learn that the 
congressmen who voted for his pet 
measure, the McNary-Haugen bill, dear 
to every farmer, have all been black- 
listed by labor whercver they are can- 
didates for re-election if, in the recent 
session of congress, they voted against 
the iniquitous Howell-Barkley bill, the 
chief desire of labor. Put to the test 
tlese labor leaders abandoned the 
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farmers in  mid-channel, and _ then 


‘printed a blacklist in labor’s official 


paper, circulated in every state in the 
union, in an effort to prevent the elec- 
tion of all congressmen who did not 
chance to favor labor’s method ,of set- 
tling wage disputes with the public 
barred out. 


“Why do railroad employees want 
government ownership? If they do 
want it, and there is no proof at hand 
that they do, it is because their leaders 
have told them rosy tales about higher 
wages in the future, and a larger in- 
dependence. But larger independence 
without enlarged income is useless, and 
surely the history of governments con- 
tains nothing upon which to base a ra- 
tional hope for high pay—not for any- 
one. There might be more jobs, more 
mien on the pay rolls, because this would 
mean more political patronage, but cer- 
tainly there would be no more money, 
and if—by a stretch of the imagina- 
tion—more money really were paid the 
employees, where would it come from? 
There is nothing mysterious about gov- 
ernment, except some of the things 
it does. Government has no money un- 
less it gets it from the people who are 
governed. Labor leaders, therefore, 
would try to make the whole people 
pay for the benefits which they believed 
might accrue to two million railroad 
employees. 


“These railroad employees are now 
receiving higher pay than was given 
them during the period of government 
control, higher pay than railroad men 
ever received anywhere in the world. 
True, as some of their leaders say, 
wages have been reduced under the 
Esch-Cummins act, but they were also 
increased under that law. Even before 
the world war the men received higher 
pay than railroad men in any other 
country, and today they are still re- 
ceiving more money, and have fewer 
hours to work, with more advantageous 
rules as to over-time, and are enjoying 
a far higher standard of living than 
can be found anywhere in similar em- 
ployment. Are they to permit them- 
selves to be beguiled into believing 
that by political-labor government they 
may still further improve their con- 
dition? What about Russia, Germany, 
England and France? Compared with 
similar classes in those countries 
American railroad employees are the 
railroad aristocrats of the world.” 


The average wage of railroad em- 
ployees in 1903, Mr. Dillon said, was 


$577. In 1913 it had gone up to $757, 
and increase of 31 per cent in ten 
years for 10% hours’ work. In 1917 


just before the government took the 
roads, the average compensation was 
$1,004. In 1918, still under government 
control, the wage was $1,419, and in 
1919, it was $1,486, but the men by 
that time were working an average of 
less than 8% ‘hours. In 1920, the roads 
were returned to their owners, and in 
May the railroad labor board granted 
the largest wage increase ever recorded. 
The average compensation became $1,- 
820 a year, under private management, 
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it should be remembered. Subsequent 
reductions have brought this average 
down to $1,619, but still the men are 
receiving more money for fewer hours 
than ever was paid them under govern- 
ment control, and very much more 
than is paid for similar work anywhere 
in the world. Their wages are now 
120 per cent higher than in 1913, while 
the cost of living remains only 69 per 
cent higher. Between 1913, and 1923, 
the interest and dividends paid out in- 
creased only nine per cent, so that 
railroad labor actually is receiving 25 
times as much increase for its services 
as capital has received for its invest- 
ments. 


“And how has the public fared 
through these years? Through con- 
stantly increasing efficiency, sensible 
economies in operation, the railway 
managements have wiped out all the 
increases that occurred after the roads 
were returned to their owners, and have 
also eliminated more than one-third of 
the increase in expenses that occurred 
under government operation. Operat- 
ing expenses now are $4,852,000 a day 
less than they were four years ago, 
partly because of less traffic, and 
partly through reduction in the num- 
ber of men employed. By reason of 
these efficiency methods the public has 
profited much more than have the men 
who own the railyoads. In Septem- 
ber, 1920, total earnings were $20,631,- 
000 a day. In June, 1924, they were only 
$15,522,000 a day. At the same time 
the roads paid $126,398 a day more 
in taxes than they paid in September, 
1920. The public, therefore, enjoys a 
direct and indirect saving in the cost 
of transportation of more than $5,235,- 
000 a day. What did the railway own- 
ers get out of this? In September, 
1920, the net return averaged $2,656,- 
000 a day. In June, 1924, it was only 
$2,185,000 a day. 


“As for the public’s fate under govy- 
erument ownership, to what country 
may attention be directed in a search 
for freight and passenger rates lower, 
or as low, as those charged in the 
United States? The record is blank. 
Where can anyone find facilities or 
service comparable with those in the 
United States? Little is ‘heard that 
is truthful about government owner- 
ship in Canada, the country most fair- 
ly comparable with the United States 
when living standards are considered. 
Did the Canadian people vote for gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads? They 
did not. Has it been a success up 
there? Statistics bristle with the story 
of 9,000,000 people staggering under 
a load of taxation imposed upon them 
in making up the overwhelming deficits 
of government-owned roads. It should 
be remembered also that, compared 
with the burden of taxation that must 
be carried by American railroads, the 
government-owned railroads of Canada 
are taxed very lightly. During the 
year 1922 the Canadian National Rail- 
ways paid $3,819,918 in taxes. This 
was an average of $180 per mile for 
its 22,000 miles of track. During the 
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same year American railways paid an 
average of $1,281 per mile. On 22,000 
miles of line American railroads would 
have had to pay a total of $28,194,- 
100 in taxes, or more than seven times 
as much as was paid by the Canadian 
National. Notwithstanding this free- 
dom from burdensome taxation, this 
government-owned line has failed to 
pay interest on the money invested in 
it. At the same time, but under pri- 
vate ownership and management, and 
lower rates and lower earnings, the 
Canadian Pacific has continued steadily 
to improve its properties, to extend and 
enlarge them, and to pay annually 
about ten per cent dividends, while the 
national roads record deficits. 


“Does any well-balanced American 
citizen believe for one moment that 
the government would be able to pro- 
duce transportation more cheaply than 
the private managements? Could the 
government buy coal or steel or any 
other materials or supplies for a lower 
price? Did it ever do any of these 
things at any time, in war or peace? 
And if it could not manufacture trans- 
portation more cheaply how could it 
sell it for less than private manage- 
ments. Who, then, would make up 
the $340,000,000 in taxes which rail- 
roads pay? Government property can- 
not be taxed in the United States. 
Who would make up the inevitable de- 
ficits? The taxpayers, of course. Do 
they view this prospect with pleasure?” 


Clinchfield Directors Approve Lease by 
A. C.’L. andiLe & N. 


The board of directors of the Carolina 
Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. has approved 
and authorized the signing of the 999- 
year lease for the joint control of that 
road by the Atlantic Coast Line Ry. 
and the Louisville & Nashville R. R., 
under the conditions imposed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Clinchfield officials will take steps im- 
mediately to comply with the terms of 
the commission, which provide, among 
other things, for a reduction in the 
company’s capitalization to $53,292,000. 
The Clinchfield will continue, however, 
to be operated as a separate operating 
unit. 


Sand House Column 


Mr. Wyzykowskr Loses His PAnts. 


Mr. Henry Wyzykowski, of Indiana 
Harbor, Ind., is a fortunate man. Few 
men who lose their pants in public 
places can lay claim to being fortunate, 
but Henry is one of them. Henry was 
crossing the tracks in front of a Penn- 
sylvania flyer and underestimated the 
distance, or something. In any event, 
the locomotive hit him in the pants. 
They were torn off, and their owner 
was tossed off the right of way, un- 
injured, except as to his sense of shame. 
Ladies on the train turned away their 
heads, while Henry frantically searched 
for a barrel. 

* * 
GonGc Up. 


According to Popular Mechanics, 


.Ind., on the Pennsylvania. 


September 20. 1924 


they are using balloon power to run 
railways now. In Bavaria, there is a 
railway that runs to the top of a moun-. 
tain. A large gas bag, 62 feet in 
diameter and with a lifting power of 
10,560 pounds is attached to the car 
and up goes the car and passengers. 
Coming down, gravity alone is used. 


teak See 
SLEEP, WAUKEGAN, SLEEP. 


They like to lie abed of mornings 
in Waukegan, Ill. At least the chief 
of police does, wherein he differs in 
no respect from most police chiefs. 
The whistling of Northwestern locomo- 
tives disturbed his slumbers in the early 


morning. So he went to President Fin-. 


ley and complained. The locomotives 
will refrain from blowing whistles now 
and early-morning burglars may feel 
safe in prowling, for the police chief 
will be undisturbed in his little downy 
couch. 


kok x 
A Scrap or PAPER. 

Conductor F. A. Miller recently 
threw off a message, as his train 


speeded by the tower at Pierceton, 
Operator 
C. E. Klein observed the conductor’s 
signal and, after a thorough, but futile 
search of the right of way, he returned 
to his key, intending to notify the dis- 
patcher that the conductor’s message 
had not been found. But there, on 
his table, was the piece of paper, 
wafted through the open window by the 
wind. 
k ek * 
SHERLOCK CouLtD Do No BETTER. 


Some queer and unorthodox things 
have been done to and on water towers, 
but none queerer than the use to which 
Constable Albert Mason put a railway 
water tower at Buda, Ill. The con- 
stable was searching for a Mexican 
murderer. As he approached the water 
tower, a brilliant inspiration struck 
him. Obtaining a spy glass, the daunt- 
less constable scaled the tower, and, 
sweeping the surrounding country with 
his glass, he discovered the fugitive 
hidden in a cornfield some miles away. 


Cla 


Patents on Railway Devices a 


Issued by the United States Patent Office, 
September 9, 1924. 


Test. Tie, 1,508,249—William B. Pot- 
ter, Schenectady, N. Y., assignor to 
General Electric Company. 

Spike Socket for Railway Ties, 1,508,- 
233—Churchhill B. Moody, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Brake, 1,508,216—Gerald K. Campbell, 
Parks, Tex. 

Rail Joint, 1,508,114—John Roscoe Mill- 
ward, Tenafly, N. J. 

Door-Operating Mechanism, 1,508,113— 
Frank E. Miller, Pittsburgh, Pa., as- 
signor to Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany, Pitttsburgh, Pa. ; 

Friction Shock-Absorbing Mechanism, 
1,508,118—John F. O’Connor, Chi- 
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cago, Ill, assignor by mesne assign- 
ments, to W. H, Miner, Inc. 

Safety Device for Switch Engines, 1,- 
508,188—William \J. Laffey, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


Friction Shock-Absorbing Mechanism, 
1,508,119—John F. O’Connor  Chi- 
cago, Ill., assignor by mesne assign- 
ments, to W. H. Miner, Inc. 


‘Friction Shock-Absorbing Mechanism, 
1,508,120—John F. O’Connor, Chi- 
cago, Ill., assignor by mesne assign- 
ments, to W. H. Miner, Inc. 

Friction Shock-Absorbing Mechanism, 
1,508,027—John F. O’Connor, Chi- 
cago, Ill., assignor by mesne assign- 
ments, to W. H. Miner, Inc. 


Concrete Car, 1,507,897—Joseph B. 
Strauss, Chicago, IIll., assignor of one- 
half to Charles Weinfield, Chicago, 
Ill. 


Train Pipe Connecter-Head Support, 
1,507,857—Edward A. Robinson, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Canada, assignor of 
one-half to himself and one-half to 
Ellison Edward Workman, both of 
Montreal, Canada. 


’Stay-Bolt Structure, 1,507,841—Fred- 


erick K. Landgraf, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
assignor to Flannery Bolt Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Automatic Railway Switch, 1,507,811— 
Perry O. Brown, St. Vincent, Minn. 

Rail Joint and Insert Therefor, 1,507,770 
—Roy B. Fehr, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Car-Door-Fastening ‘Device, 1,507,747 
—John H. Mayfield, Norfolk, Va. 

Train Signal System, 1,507,648—David 

*’ H. Wilson, Wortendyke, N. J:; E. 
Pauline Wilson administratrix of said 
David H. Wilson, deceased. 

Refrigerator-Door Seal, 1,507,636—John 
Twardowsky, Chicago, IIl., assignor 
by mesne assignments, to Universe 
Corporation, Chicago, IIl. 

Validating Ticket Punch, 1,507,570— 
James S.. Ball, St.. Louis,’ Mo. 

Car Roof, 1,507,574—Charles David 
Bonsall, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor to 
P. H. Murphy Company, New Ken- 
sington, Pa. 


H. D. Rohman, of the R. C. S. Equip- 
ment Co., 8 East 4lst street, New York 
city, has,taken over the agency for 


the Taperod electrodes on interstate 
steam railways. The ‘Taperod elec- 
trodes are manufactured by the Electric 
Arc Cutting & Welding Co., 152-158 
Jelliff avenue, Newark, N. J. 
x * x 
The Canadian Locomotive Co. re- 
perts for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1924, a total income of $538,441, be- 
fore charges, which compares. with 
$7,401 for the preceding year. Unfilled 
orders as of June 30, 1924, totalled $1,- 
750,000, as compared with $2,300,000 
as of June 30, 1923. 
x OR Ok 


Samuel G. Eastman, formerly man- 
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ager of the Chicago sales office of 
the Pratt & Whitney Co., and the Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co., has been elected 
president of the Belvidere Screw & 
Machine Co., Belvidere, II. 

* ok Ok 


The Mitchell Spring Co., Johnstown, 
Pa., has placed an order with the 
Thiele Construction Co., of that city, 
covering the erection of a one-story 
factory, estimated to cost $25,000. 

* Ok Ok 


J. E. Lawrence has been appointed 
district manager of the Jie Moyne Steel 
Co., Monongahela City, Pa., with head- 
quarters at Chicago, Ill. Mr. Law- 
rence was formerly district manager 
of the Cleveland, Ohio, office of the 
company. 

ee, oe 

Clayton R. Burt has been appointed 
general manager of the Pratt & Whit- 
ney Co., Hartford, Conn., succeeding 
B. H. Blood, resigned. Mr. Burt was 
formerly president and general man- 
ager of the Austin Machinery Corpn., 
Chicago, IIl. 

* * * 

A. P. Thorkauf has been appointed 
chief engineer of the Sydney, N. S. 
plant of the Dominion Iron & Steel Co., 
as well as of the subsidiary plants of 
that company at New Glasgow and 
North Sydney. Mr. Thorkauf succeeds 
G. D. McDougall, who resigned. 

* *k x 

The McClellan Switch Co., Heidel- 
berg, Miss., has been incorporated for 
$10,000, by W. D. McClellan, R. B. 
Hopkins and others, and will manu- 
facture frogless switches, re-railers and 
other railway devices. 

x Ok Ox 


E. A. Lundy Co., Union Trust build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed 
the exclusive railway representative for 
the United States for the sale of re- 
inforced switch and fuse clips, which 
are manufactured by the Reinforced 
Switch & Mfg. Co., 400 East North 
avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

x € x 


Frank A. Wilch has been placed in 
charge of the Cleveland, Ohio, terri- 
tory by the Triumph Electric Co., of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Wilch succeeds 
Edward S. Ford, resigned. 

k Ok OF 


William Aird, formerly superintendent 
of the Canadian Locomotive Co.’s plant 
at Kingston, Ont., and at one time mas- 
ter mechanic of the Grand Trunk Ry., 
at Montreal, Que., died at his home in 
Barrie, Ont., on September 10. 

* * x 


The Pullman Co. had a very success- 
ful year, during the fiscal year ending 
July 31, 1924, according to the annual 
report of the company just issued. Fol- 
lowing is from the income account: 


Gross Revenue from Cars 
Expenses: 


Operating Expenses, Repairs of Cars, Taxes, Insurance, etc.. 
Depreciation on Cars (Average of $932.43 per car) 


Less: Amount paid to Railroads 
Revenue 


Returns from Manufacturing, Interest, 
Total Net Income for the Year 


as their share of Pullman 
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Net Income from Sleeping Car Business for the Year........... 
(See 
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During the year, 34,356,298 revenue 
passengers were carried in Pullman cars, 
equivalent to a daily average of over 
93,800 passengers. ‘These passengers, 
in the aggregate, traveled 13,160,000,000 
miles, or an average distance of 383 
miles per passenger. To accommodate 
this volume of travel it was necessary 
for the company to operate a daily av- 
erage of 6,224 cars a total distance of 
927,000,000 car miles, which indicates 
that each car traveled an average dis- 
tance of 149,000 miles per year, or ap- 
proximately 407 miles per day. Net in- 
come from the sleeping car business 
was $7,698,636.54. This amounts to ap- 
proximately 22 cents for each revenue 
passenger carried, or $2.73 per day for 
each car owned by the company, and 
represents a net return of less than five 
per cent on a fair value of the prop- 
erties used in conducting the carrier 
business of the company. At the close 
of the year the company owned 7,704 
Pullman cars, 460 new cars having béen 
added during the year. The company 
will add to its equipment each year to 
care for increasing business and for 
retirement of obsolete cars. The com- 
pany also owns 81 passenger coaches 
and six dining cars. 

* * Ok 


The Horne Electric & Mfg. Co., Jer- 
sey City, N. J., manufacturer of railway 


specialties, has combined with Russell , 


& Stoll Co., New York city. L.:‘W. 
Horne has been appointed manager of 
the railway department of the latter 
company. 

kf o* ke 

The new _ $2,000,000 annex to the 

South Philadelphia, Pa. plant of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., has 
been completed and will be operating 
to capacity by about December 1, at 
which time 600 men will be employed 
there. 

tok Ok 


The Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio, 


has moved its Philadelphia, Pa., office , 


from the Witherspoon building, to 1404 
Packard building, at 15th and Chestnut 
streets. 
; ng 

The Union Railway Equipment Co., 
Chicago, IIl., discontinued its sales ar- 
rangement with the Commonwealth 
Supply Co., of Richmond, Va., effective 
September 16, and, hereafter, all sales 
in the southeastern territory will be 
handled direct from the general office 
at Chicago. 

* ok OF 

P. R. Dreninger has been retained by 
the Rogatchoff Co., of Baltimore, as 
consulting engineer and as sales man- 
ager in southern territory Mr. Dren- 
inger was born at York, Pa., in 1891; 
he is a graduate of the Baltimore poly- 
technic. After serving as draftsman 
for the Baltimore Car & Foundry Co., 
he spent 11 years in the engineering 
$81,240,688.10 
. .$57,286,330.46 
7,264,565.22 


heme: 


64,550,895.68 
$16,689,792.42 


8,991,155.88 
7,698,636.54 
7,904,426.35 
$15,603,062,89 
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and sales departments of the T. H. 
Symington Co. In July, 1923, he be- 
came vice-president of the Boyden Steel 
Corpn., in charge of engineering and 
sales. In July, 1924, he resigned to en- 
gage in consulting engineering, with 
offices at 902 Standard Oil building, 
Baltimore, where he is now located. 
He will continue as consulting engineer 
for the Boyden Steel Corpn., in addition 
to his duties with the Rogatchoff Co., 
in marketing the Rogatchoff crosshead 
adjustment. 
* ok Ok 

J. M. Hopkins, chairman of the board 
of the Camel Co., and W. W. Darrow, 
president of that company, have sold 
their controlling interest in the Ryan 
Car. Co., Chicago, Ill., to a syndicate 
represented by John Burnham & Co. 

* * 


T. H. Goodnow, formerly first vice- 
president of the Ryan Car Co., Chicago, 
Ill.,eand previously superintendent of 
car service for the Chicago & North- 
western Ry., has resigned his connec- 


T. H. Goodnow. 


tion with the Ryan Car Co., and. has 
been appointed a vice-president of the 
Camel Co., with headquarters at 332 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago, II]. 
x ok OF 

A. M. Castle & Co.,-large iron and 
steel jobber and mill representative 
of Chicago, Ill., has added another large 
concern to its string by taking over 
the business of Berger & Carter Co., of 
San Francisco, Cal., leading jobbers of 
iron and steel. W. B. Simpson, presi- 
dent of A. M. Castle & Co., negotiated 
the purchase, and the new concern be- 
gan doing business under the name of 
A.M. Castle & Co. as successors to the 
Berger & Carter Co. on September 15. 
The Berger & Carter. Co. organization 
will continue in the operation of this 
business and-Mr. R. L. Sanford, vice 
president and representative of A. M. 
Castle & Co for 17 vears at San Fran- 
cisco, will continue his interest in the 
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management. The present warehouse 
site of the Berger & Carter Co. will be 
retained while plans are being perfected 
for the purchase of a big tract of land 
upon which will be erected a thoroughly 
up-to-date steel warehouse. 


Conventions and Meetings 


The fourth regular meeting of the 
Ohio Valley shippers regional advisory 
board was held at the Hotel Shawnee, 
Springfield, Ohio, on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 16, 1924. Among some of the mat- 
ters discussed were ‘the damage to 
freight on account of cars with leaky 
roofs, capacity loading of equipment 
and the importance of the observance 
of car service rules in the loading of 
cars at coal mines. Railroads reported 
on the condition of equipment and roll- 
ing stock in the territories served and 
other information of interest and bene- 
fit to the board. 


* * * 


At the third regular meeting of the 
Atlantic States shippers advisory board, 
General Chairman W. J. L. Banham 
said the railways of the country were 
making all preparations to insure the 
successful handling of peak traffic. The 
part of the shippers, he stated, was to 
aid the carriers to the full—to load and 
unload cars promptly, order carloads 
and load heavily wherever practicable. 
W. W. Atterbury, vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania R. R., ‘and W. D. B. 
Ainey, chairman of the Pennsylvania 
public service commission, praised the 
organization of the shippers’ board as a 
useful medium for co-operation between 
shippers and representatives of the 
railways. 


A committee reported to the meet- 
ing, favoring the adoption of store- 
door delivery, upon the following prin- 
ciples: Service to be optional, carriers 
to assume full responsibility to and 
from store-door, cost to be borne by 
shippers and _ receivers, reasonable 
trucking charges and adoption of store- 
door delivery to be gradual. Elihu 
Church, transportation engineer of the 
port of New York authority, urged the 
establishment of zoned stations 
throughout the city, to which shippers 
could send their freight for movement 
on all railroads and receive freight con- 
signed to them by all carriers. 


ee OR 


Concert Hall, in the Fine Arts build- 
ing, Chicago, was the scene of the first 
of the seasonal meetings of the West- 
ern Railway Club, Chicago, on the eve- 
ning of Tuesday, September 15. After 
a brief address of greeting by President 
Hammill, Donald P. Conn, manager of 
the public relations section of the car 
service division of the American Rail- 
way Association, told the meeting 
something of the organization and 
workings of the shipper’s regional ad- 
visory boards which have been formed 
in all of the various sections of the 
country. Mr. Conn emphasized in his 
talk the great amount of good being 
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accomplished through these 
amount of good being accomplished 
through these boards by the promotion 


of friendlier feelings through closer per- _ 


whereby various mis- 
and grievances 
He also said that 


sonal contact, 
understandings 
quickly adjusted. 


they were becoming a distinct factor — 


in helping to attain maximum car load- 


great 


’ 
s 


werem 


ings and in reducing loss and damage. | 


Following Mr. Conn’s address, va- 
rious members made impromptu talks 
in an open meeting. The subject under 
discussion was how best to make the 
Western Railway club the best or- 
ganization of its kind and also to in- 
crease the membership. An _ excep- 


tionally interesting talk on this subject — 


was given by W. F. Thiehoff, general 
manager, Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R., lines east of the Missouri river. 


Canadian National.—The gross earn- 


2 


ings of the Canadian National Rail-_ 
ways for the week ending September 


7, 1924, were $4,042,709, being a de- 


arin dg 


crease of $699,404 over the correspond- 


ing week in 1923. 
of the Canadian National 
from January 1 to September 7, 1924, 
have been $157,215,875, being a de- 


The gross earnings — 
Railways | 


dF 


crease of $6,010,092 as compared with 


corresponding period of 1923..- 


Canadian Pacific—In a private sale, 


58,000 shares of this company’s stock 


att 


have been placed. The shares were in 


the hands of the Canadian alien prop- 
erty custodian. 
volved more than $8,000,000. 


Chicago & Alton.—This company will 
operate a new train between Chicago 
& St. Louis, effective 
which will contain, among other fea- 


The transaction in-7 


September 28, — 


tures, a 93-ft. observation car, said to 


be the longest passenger car ever built. 


For the convenience of women pas-— 
there will be (Japanese tea- 


sengers, 
rooms, in which the women may smoke, 
and which will be attended by Japanese 
maids. 


a 


Chicago Palatine & Wauconda.—H. — 


M. Detrick, Wauconda, Ill., has been — 


appointed receiver of this railway, upon 
the application of Robert C. Kent, of 
Wauconda. 
of the road amounts to approximately 
$150,000. This road was 
known as the Palatine Lake Zurich & 
Wauconda Ry. 


Chicago Rock Island & Pacific.—This _ 


company has been authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 


The alleged indebtedness © 


formerly — 


issue $5,000,000 of five-year five per cent_ 
secured gold notes, to be sold at not 


less than 97.5 per cent of par. 


It will — 
pledge $7,500,000 of first and refund- 


ASL 


ing mortgage four per cent gold bonds 


as collateral security. 


California passenger business of this— 


line has increased to such an 


extent 


that two fast trans-continental trains — 
will be added for the winter season, — 


; 


| 


: 


- 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
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‘supplementing the service hitherto of- 
fered by the Golden State limited. One 
‘of the new trains will be known as the 
“Californian,” and the other as the 
Golden State Flyer.” 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized this company to 
‘abandon approximately five miles of 
‘railway between Coalgate and Lehigh, 
Okla. Authority was also given to this 
company and to the Rock Island Ar- 
kansas & Louisiana R. R. to abandon 
a line of railway in Winn Parish, La. 


This company has been authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to substitute collateral for an 
equal amount of its first and refunding 

mortgage bonds, $1,250,000 of Rock 
Island Arkansas & Louisiana first mort- 
gage 4% per cent gold bonds and $1,- 
250,000 of St. Paul & Kansas City Short 
Line 4% per cent gold bonds, which 
will be guaranteed both as to prin- 
cipal and interest by the Chicago Rock 
Island & Pacific. 


Chicago St. Paul Minneapolis & 
~Omaha.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has denied this company 
exemption to the commission’s order 
of January 14, 1924, which required it 
to install a system of automatic train 
control. 


_ Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & St. 
_Louis.—See “New York Central.” 


Columbus & Greenville-——The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has placed 
a final value on this company’s prop- 
erty of $4,470,534, as of June 30, 1915, 

when the company was known as the 
Southern Ry. in Mississippi. — 


Delaware & Hudson.—This company 

has been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to procure the 
authentication and delivery of $4,600,- 
000 of first and refunding mortgage 
gold bonds and to pledge all or any 
part until December 31, 1926, as col- 
lateral security for notes. 


Erie—See “West Clairton.” 


Great Northern—According to an 
announcement made by Vice-President 
Gilman, of this railway, the Great 
Northern plans the electrification of an 
~80-mile unit of its line, between 
Wenatchee and Skykomish, Wash. 

Power for the project will come from 
the company’s proposed power plant on 
_ the Chelan river. 


_ Illinois Central—See “Southern IIli- 
nois & Missouri Bridge.” 


Kansas City Southern—This com- 
_ pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
_ merce Commission for permission to 
retire its present freight and passenger 
Station building at Independence, Mo., 


to re-arrange its tracks at that point 


and to discontinue passenger service and 


| * 


_ tegular freight service upon what is 
_ known as the “Air line” and the Sugar 


_ Creek line of its railway. 


Louisville & Nashville—This com- 


pany has been authorized by the Inter- 


_ State Commerce Commission to pro- 
cure the authentication and delivery of 


i 
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not to exceed $17,829,000 of first and 
refunding mortgage 414 per cent gold 
bonds, and to sell $16,000,000 thereot 
at not less than 91% per cent of par. 


The Albany-Decatur shops of this 
company in Alabama, have set an en- 
viable record for the months of July 
and August. Not a single reportable 
accident has occurred during the two 
months period, according to the official 
report of C. W. Mathews, master me- 
chanic. This is a highly unusual record 
for a shop employing a large number 
of men. As previously reported, this 
same shop had another “100 per cent” 
month during April of this year, when 
there were also no reportable accidents. 


Michigan Central—See “New York 
Central.” 


Minneapolis & St. Louis.—Following 
is a summary of operations on this 
road during the month of July: 
Operating ratio 
Maintenance expense percentage 
of Operating Revenue: Mtce. of 


Way<&iasmactures ...2 ieee 35.45 
Mtce. of Equipment.......... 30.54 
Freight Service: 
Gross tons per train (excluding 
Loco.*andetender) ..s..0 cam 1041. 
Loaded car miles % total...... 61.8 
Net tons per-loaded car .... 27.2 
Car-milesyperscar: day .:..)agaee 22.6 


Lbs. of coal 1,000 gross ton miles 
(including Loco. and tender).. 178. 
Passenger Service: 
Garcs per traitens.. ... 23 eee 
LBs. of coaleper’ car milesopec. 18.2 
The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized this company to 
abandon a portion of its line in Wal- 
worth county, South Dakota. 


Minnesota Western.—This company 
has received authority from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to ac- 
quire and operate a line of railway in 
Hennepin, Carver, McLeod, Meeker 
and Kandiyohi counties, Minn., which 
formerly belonged to the Electric Short 
Line Ry. At the same time, the 
Minnesota Western was authorized to 
issue not exceeding $1,500,000 of pre- 
ferred stock and $135,000 of first mort- 
gage six per cent 30-year gold bonds, 
in connection with the reorganization 
of the Electric Short Line Ry. 


Missouri Pacific.—See ‘“Texas-Pacific- 
Missouri Pacific Terminal,” and “South- 
ern Illinois & Missouri Bridge.” 


New York Central.—This company 
has sold, subject to the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, to a 
syndicate composed of the First Na- 
tional bank of New York, the Guaranty 
Co., the National City Co., and the Har- 
ris Trust & Savings bank, $20,955,000 of 
New York Central R. R., Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R. and Cleveland Cincinnati 
Chicago & St. Louis Ry. 4% per cent 
equipment trust certificates. 


Oak Grove & Georgetown.—This 
company has applied for authority to 
abandon a 12-mile portion of its line 
between Harvey’s Switch, Ala. and 
Gibson, Miss, 
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Palatine Lake Zurich & Wauconda.— 
See “Chicago Palatine & Wauconda.” 


Peoria & Pekin Union.—This com- 
pany has been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to issue 
$3,200,000 of first mortgage 5% per 
cent gold bonds, to be sold at not less 
than 95 per cent of par. 


Rock Island Arkansas & Louisiana.— 
See “Chicago Rock Island & Pacific.” 


Sacramento Valley & Eastern.—After 
a cessation of operations for several 
months, this company was again opened 
for service on September 8, trains being 
operated between Pitt, Cal., and Bully 
Hill, Cal. The reopening of the Bully 
Hill mine and the resumption of ore- 
smelting at Winthrop, Cal., are respon- 
sible for the re-conismencement of op- 
eration on this line. 


St. Paul & Kansas City Short Line.— 
See “Chicago Rock Island & Pacific.” 


Southern.—The “Ponce de Leon,” a 
new train between Cincinnati and 
Miami, Fla., with sleeping cars from 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit and Cin- 
cinnati, in connection with the Cleve- 
land Cincinnati Chicago & St. Louis 
Ry., the Michigan Central R. R. and 
the Florida East Coast Ry. The new 
train will be operated commencing De- 
cember 1, leaving Cincinnati at 6:45 p. 
m., and arriving at Miami at 11:40 a. 
m., the second morning. 


Southern Illinois & Missouri Bridge. 
—This company has sold to Taylor, 
Ewart & Co., and the Continental & 
Commercial Trust & Savings bank, a 
large block of four per cent gold bonds. 
Interest on the bonds is guaranteed 
by the Illinois Central R. R., the #St. 
Louis Southwestern Ry., the Missouri 
Pacific R. R., and the Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois Ry. 


Southern in Mississippi—See ‘“Col- 
umbus & Greenville.” 


Texas & Pacific—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for permission to issue, 
in lieu of a note previously held by 
the director general of railroads, $4,400,- 
000 of six per cent secured gold notes 
and to pledge as collateral therefor, 
$5,500,000 of general and_ refunding 
mortgage six per cent gold bonds. 

See ‘Texas-Pacific-Missouri Pacific 
Terminal.” 


Texas Pacific-Missouri Pacific Term- 
inal—This company has sold, subject 
to the approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, $5,000,000 of first 
mortgage 5% per cent gold_ bonds, 
series A, due September 1, 1964, and 
which are unconditionally guaranteed 
both as to principal and interest by 
the Texas & Pacific Ry., and the Mis- 
souri Pacific R. R. The Texas Pacific- 
Missouri Pacific Terminal R. R. of 
New Orleans, was formerly known as 
the Trans-Mississippi.Terminal R. R. 


West Clairton.—This company, which 
is operated by the Erie R. R., has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission for permission to abandon its 
entire line, which extends from Brock- 
wayville, Pa:, to the West Clairton 
mines, a distance of 2.75 miles. 


New Roads and Projects 


Alabama.—The Mitchell Lumber Co. 
is constructing a line of railway from 
the Eich plantation, near Tuskegee, 
Ala., to King’s Bridge, Ala. 


Louisiana.—The Missouri Pacific R. 
R. has requested authority from the 
Interstate Commmerce Commission to ex- 
tend its Eudora branch from Epps to 
Delhi, La. 


North Carolina—The North Carolina 
& Virginia R, R., Mt. Airy, N. C., has 
been granted a charter to construct a 
line from Mt. Airy, N. C., to a point 
five miles distant, on the Ararat river. 


Ohio—The Pittsburgh Fort Wayne & 
Chicago Ry., and the Pennsylvania R. 
R. have been authorized to construct 
an extension of a line in Stark and 
Columbiana counties, Ohio. 


Texas.—The San Antonio & Mexican 
Ry. has been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to con- 
struct a 40-mile line of railway in La- 
Salle, McMullen and Live Oak counties, 
Texas. \ 

The Nueces Valley Rio Grande & 
Gulf R. R. has been denied authority 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to construct a new railway in 
Bee, Live Oak, McMullen, LaSalle and 
Webb counties. 


Equipment and Structures i 


Miscellaneous. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. has 
placed orders with the Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. cov- 
ering the construction of two freight 
house barges, to cost $18,800 each, and 
has also placed an order with the New 
York Shipbuilding Corpn., for a new 
steel car float, with a 32-car capacity, 
to cost $138,500. 

The Lehigh Valley R. R. has placed 
an order with the New York Shipbuild- 
ing Co. covering two car floats. 


The New York Central R. R. is in- 
quiring for a ferry boat. 


Locomotives. 


The Southern Ry. is inquiring. for 
20 Mikado type locomotives, 15 Pacific 
type locomotives and ten switching lo- 
comotives. 

The Detroit Toledo & Ironton R. R. 
has placed an order with the Lima 
Locomotive Works for six eight-wheel 
switching locomotives. 


The New South Wales railways have 


issued inquiries in the American mar- 
ket for 25 locomotives. 
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The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. and 
the Lehigh Valley R. R. are both re- 
ported as contemplating the purchase 
of locomotives. 

The Illinois Central R. R. has ordered 
ten Mikado type locomotives from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works; these in 
addition to the 25 locomotives placed 
with the Lima Locomotive Works, as 
reported last week. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. is re- 
ported to have placed a contract with 
the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry- 
docks Co., covering the repairing of 48 
locomotives. 


Passenger Cars. 


The Southern Ry. is inquiring for 
25 coaches, ten 60-ft. steel baggage and 
express cars and three dining cars. 

The Ulen Construction Co., New 
York city, is inquiring for seven pas- 
senger cars for the Bolivian govern- 
ment railways, including two diners, 
two sleeping cars, two private cars and 
one baggage-mail car. 

The New York New Haven & Hart- 
ford R. R. has placed orders with the 
J. G. Brill Co., Philadelphia, Pa., for 
one gasoline-electric car and ten gaso- 
line cars. 

The Punxiana Coal & Coke Co. has 
placed an order with the J. G. Brill 
Co. for one combination passenger and 
baggage gasoline car. 

The Erie R. R. has placed orders with 
the J. G. Brill Co. for eight combina- 
tion passenger and baggage gasoline 
cars for the Erie R. R. 

The Missouri-Kansas-Texas Ry. has 
placed orders with the J. G. Brill Co. 
for one combination passenger and 
baggage gasoline car and one passenger 
trailer car. 

The American Refrigerator Transit 
Co. has placed an order with the Gen- 
eral American Car Co. for 50 express- 
refrigerator cars. 


Freight Cars. 


The Illinois Central R. R. has placed 
orders for 6200 freight cars, as fol- 
lows: American Car & Foundry Co., 
1000 box cars and 200; stock cars; 
General American Tank Car Co., 1000 
gondolas; Pullman Car & Mfg. Co., 
1000 gondolas; Western Steel Car & 
Foundry Co., 1000 gondolas; Mt. Ver- 
non Car & Mfg. Co., 500 gondolas; 
Ryan Car Co., 500 gondolas; Standard 
Steel Car Co., 1000 box cars. The box 
and stock cars are to be of 40-ton ca- 
pacity, while the gondolas are 50-ton. 

The Great Northern Ry. is inquir- 
ine for 600 underframes for 40-ft., 50- 
ton gondola cars. ~ 

The St. Louis Southwestern Ry. has 
deferred action on its recent inquiry 
for 1000 box cars. 

The Southern Ry. is inquiring for 
3000 freight cars, as follows: 2500 box 
cars, 250 stock cars and 250 flat ‘cars. 

The Ulen Construction Co., New 
York city, is inquiring for 30 freight 
cars for the Bolivian state railways. 

The Great Northern Ry. is inquir- 
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ing for 500 50-ton automobile box cars. 


The Great Northern Equipment Co. 
has placed orders with the Standard 
Tank Car Co. covering 20 50-ton, 12,500- 
gallon tank cars. 

The Reading Co. is inquiring for 1000 
55-ton hopper cars. These are in addi- 
tion to the 2000 hopper cars previously 
reported. 

The Lehigh Valley R. R. has placed 
an order with the American Car & 
Foundry Co., covering repairs to 300 
hopper cars. 


The Lehigh & New England R. R. 
has placed a contract with the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co. for repairs to 
300 gondola cars, the work to be done 
at the Berwick, Pa., plant. ~ - 


The Central Vermont Ry. has placed 
an order with the American ‘Car & 
Foundry Co. covering 200 single- 
sheathed 40-ton box cars. : 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. is re- — 
ported to be considering the purchase — 
of a large number of hopper cars. 


Buildings and Terminals. 


The New York Central R. .R. has 
awarded a general contract to H. B. 
Cummings, of Ware, Mass., covering 
the construction of a two-story, 217 by 
50 brick and concrete upholstery shop — 
at West Albany, N. Y. 


The New York New Haven & Hart- 
ford Ry. has placed an order with Rob- 
erts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, IIl, cov- 
ering the construction of an automatic 
electric reinforced concrete Simplex © 
roller skip type coaling plant, for in- 
stallation at Maybrook, N. Y. 


The New York Central R. R. has 
placed a general contract with F. N. 
Goble, White Plains, N. Y., covering 
the construction of a passenger station 
at North White Plains, N. Y., to be 
One-story, 17 by 41. 


The Lehigh Valley R. R. plans the © 
extension of its car repair shops at 
Packerton, Pa., and the installation of 
considerable additional equipment. 


The Rutland R- R. ‘has placed an_ 
order with the Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Chicago, IIll., for an electric cinder con- 
veyor for installation at Malone, N. Y. 

The Reading Co. is-planning.the con- — 
struction of a one-story machine shop 
and sheet metal works at its grain ele- 
vator in the Port Richmond district, — 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. has placed a contract with 
the Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, — 
Ill., covering the installation of an-au- — 
tomatic electric hoist for electrifying 
its coaling station at Fillmore, Ind. 
Order has also been placed for a similar — 
hoist for the Dayton, Ohio, coaling 
station. 

The Boston & Maine R. R. plans the ~ 
enlargement of its engine house at 
Springfield, Mass., to cost approxi- 
mately . $50,000. igi 

The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. has placed a contract 
with the Conveyors Corpn., of America, 
Chicago, Ill., covering the installation 
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f an American steam jet cinder con- 
veyor at their Shelby street plant, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

The Great Northern Ry. plans the 
construction of a power house on the 
Chelan river in Washington, to take 
care of the power for the 80-mile unit 
which is to be electrified in that district. 


The American Railway Express Co. 
plans the construction of a one-story 
station at Alliance, Ohio, 185 by 50 ft., 
to cost $30,000. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. has placed a general contract with 
the Summer Sollitt Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal., covering the construction of a 
three-story ice-manufacturing and _ ic- 
ing plant, 125 by 330 ft., at Winslow, 
Ariz., to cost $200,000, with equipment. 

The Central of Georgia-Ry. plans the 
construction of $1,000,000 ice-manufac- 
turing and car-icing plant at Macon, Ga. 


_ The Central of Georgia Ry. has placed 
-a contract with the Claussen-Lawrence 
Construction Co., Augusta, Ga., cov- 
ering the construction of a station at 


Opelika, Ala. 

* The Illinois Central R. R. has let a 
contract to George W. Turner & Co., 
~Memphis, Tenn., for grading on the sec- 
ond track extension south of Corinth, 
Miss. 

_ The Missouri Pacific R. R. has award- 
ed a contract to Jerome A. Moss, Chi- 
cago, Ill, covering 100,000 cubic yards 
of filling, at its Kansas City, Mo., yards. 


The Lehigh Valley R. R. has placed 
-an order with the Conveyors Corpn. 
'of America, Chicago, IIl., covering the 
installation of an American steam jet 
cinder conveyor at its terminal pow- 
-er house at Perth Amboy, N. J. 


The Ft. Worth & Denver City Ry., 
it is reported, plans the construction 
of five additional stalls to its engine 
house at Childress, Texas, and a two- 
‘story addition to its store rooms and 
| steam-cleaning department, estimated 
‘to cost $100,000. R. C. Gowdy, Den- 
| ver, Col., is chief engineer. 


- The Southern Ry. is reported to be 

planning the construction of an engine 

house and a coach and locomotive re- 
air shop, at Atlanta, Ga., to cost $1,- 

00,000; these to be in addition to the 

locomotive repair shop, contract for 

which was let a short time ago. 

__ The Southern Ry. plans the construc- 
tion of a. $40,000 railroad Y. M. C. A. 
building at Knoxville, Tenn. J. B. 

| Munson, . vice-president, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is in charge. 


Bridges. 


The general plan submitted to the 
public service commission of the state 
of New York by the New York Cen- 
tral R. R., covering the proposed new 

-undercrossing of the railway in 
Theresa, N. Y., has been approved by 
that body, and construction will com- 
mence at once. 


_ The Illinois Central R. R. has placed 
a contract with J. E. Nelson & Sons, 
3240 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., covering construction of a rein- 
forced concrete and steel viaduct at 
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North Baton Rouge, La., estimated to 
cost $75,000. 


The Houston & Texas Central R. R. 
(Southern Pacific Co. subsidiary) is 
planning the construction of a tunnel 
under its tracks at Fitzhugh avenue, 
Dallas, Texas, estimated to cost $40,000. 


The New York Chicago & St. Louis 
Ry. has placed orders for a bridge 
at Rock River, Ohio, as follows: con- 
crete substructure to the Ferro Con- 
struction Co., Chicago, Ill., steel super- 
structure, to the McClintic-Marshall 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. The completed 
bridge is estimated to cost $262,000. 

The Canadian Pacific Ry. will take 
bids shortly covering the construction 
of a subway, with concrete abutments 
under the tracks at Bloor street, Tor- 
onto, Ont., estimated to cost $100,000. 


Signals and Interlocking. 


The Western Pacific R. Ri has 
ordered 102 one-arm two-position style 
“B” sienals for the protection of traffic 
over the joint tracks of the Western 
Pacific and the Southern Pacific rail- 
roads between Alazon and Wesso, Nev, 
a total of 178 miles. At Wesso, the 
western terminus of this double track 
line, style “M” low voltage switch and 
lock movements will be used for op- 
erating a total of seven switches and 
derails from an interlocked circuit con- 
troller, while at Alazon, the eastern 
end of the territory, six switches and 
derails will be operated by the same 
means. All of the materials for this 
signaling have been furnished by the 
Union Switch & Signal Co., and the 
field installation is being ‘handled by the 
signal construction forces of the West- 
ern Pacific R. R. 


The Florida East Coast Ry. has 
placed an order with the General Rail- 
way Signal- Co. for four interlockings, 
of four levers each, for installation at 
Fort Pierce, White City, St. Augustine 
and New Smyrna, Fla. 


Machinery and Tools. 


The Southern Ry. is inquiring for a 
list of machine tools, for use at Spartan- 
burg, S. C., including the following: five 
punches and shears, two drill presses, 
one bolt head machine, one angle bend- 
ing roll and two steam hammers. 


The Atlantic Coast Line Ry. has is- 
sued a list of machine tools for its 
shops at Richmond, Va., including: two 
pneumatic riveters, one six-foot radial 
drill, one 16-in. universal grinder, one 
14-in. double end grinder, one 36-in. 
upright drill press, one pipe cutting ma- 
chine, one 36-in. planer, one belt driven 
grinder and one 14-in. engine lathe. 

The Lehigh & New England R. R. 
is inquiring for a number of machine 
tools for its shops at Pen Argyle, Pa., 
as follows: one 20-in. shaper, one 36- 
in. planer, one 18-in. turret lathe, one 
48-in. back geared drill, one 20-in. and 
one 16-in. engine lathe. 

The Gulf Mobile & Northern Ry. has 
ordered a 36-in. by 10-ft. planer. 

The Delaware Lackawanna & West- 
ern R. R. is inquiring for six machine 
tools. 
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The Norfolk & Western Ry. has pur- 
chased a boring machine and several 
small tools during the week. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. has is- 
sued a list of machine tools, compris- 
ing some 40 items, the largest inquiry 
to be put on the market in some time. 


See “Buildings and Terminals” for 
shops planned or being constructed, 
which will require machinery and tools 
of various types. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Illinois Central R. R. has placed 
orders for 60,000 tons of steel rail, dis- 
tributed as follows: Illinois Steel Co., 
25,000 tons; Tennessee Coal Iron & R. 
R. Co., 20,000 tons, and the Inland Steel 
Co., 15,000 tons. 


The United States Steel Corpn. ‘has 
secured orders for 20,000 tons of rails 
for the South African railways. 


The Texas & Pacific Ry. has placed 
orders for 19,000 tons of rails, dis- 
tributed as follows: Tennessee Coal 
Iron & R. R. Co., 10,000 tons; Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., 9,000 tons. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. has put 
out a tentative inquiry for 60,000 tons of 
rails. 

The Reading Co. is inquiring for 30,- 
000 tons of rails. 

The Virginian Ry. 
25,000 tons of rails. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. is expected 
to come in the market within the next 
two months for between 125,000 to iy - 
000 tons of rails. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. has placed 
an order with Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Chicago, Ill., covering 200 tons of re- 
inforcing bars for the Ogden avenue 
subway at Chicago. 


The New York New Haven & Hart- 
ford R. R. is inquiring for 145 tons of 
structural steel for a bridge at East 
River, Conn. 


The New York Central R. R. has 
placed an order with the Milwaukee 
Bridge Co., for 150 tons of structural 


steel for a bridge over Center street, at 
Ashtabula, Ohio. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. has placed 
an order with the. McClintic-Marshall 
Co., covering 103 tons of. structural 
steel for use at Vail, Pa. 


The Calumet .&- Hecla. Consolidated 
Copper Co., Calumet, Mich., has placed 
an order. with the Canton Culvert & 
Silo Co., Canton, Ohio, for 10,000 ft. of 
riveted Toncan metal culverts, to be 
used on the new railway being built by 
the mining company. 

The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. is inquiring for 550 tons of steel 
for the Western avenue crossing at 
Ghicagoy Il. 

The Southern Ry. has placed an order 
with the Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., 
Roanoke, Va., covering 1,700 tons of 


structural steel, for shops at Atlanta, 
Ga. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. has 
placed orders for 12,300 tons of rail, 
divided as follows: Illinois Steel Co., 


is inquiring for 
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5,000 tons; Inland Steels Co., 5,000 tons; 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 2,300 tons. 


Personals _]| 


Executive. 


Lewis J. Spence, vice-president and 
traffic manager of the Southern Pacific 
Co., has also been elected executive 
officer of the Southern Pacific steam- 
ship line, a newly created position. 


Operating. 


T. B. Smith has been appointed 
superintendent of the Durham & South- 
ern Ry., with headquarters at Durham, 
Nc. 


Traffic. 


P. E. Thomas has been appointed 
commercial agent of the Seaboard Air 
Line Ry., with headquarters at Lake 
Wales, Fla. 


J. S. Cureton has been appointed 
traffic manager of the Durham & 
Southern Ry., with headquarters at 
Greenfield, N. C., and D. Lumpkin has 
been appointed general freight and 
passenger agent of that line, with head- 
quarters at Durham, N. C. Mr. Cure- 
ton has also been appointed traffic 
manager of the Piedmont & North- 
ern Ry., and C. B. Lucas has been ap- 
pointed general freight and passenger 
agent of the P. & N., at Greenfield, 
Nie: 


The Michigan Central R. R. an- 
nounces the following traffic depart- 
ment changes: O. R. Bromley, former- 
ly general freight agent, with head- 
quarters at Detroit, Mich., has been 
appointed freight traffic manager, with 
the same headquarters. W.C. Douglas, 
formerly assistant general freight agent, 
with headquarters at Chicago, Ill, has 
been appointed assistant freight traffic 
manager, with the same headquarters. 
In addition, the following appoint- 
ments have been made, all with head- 
quarters at Detroit, Mich, E. W. 
Brunck, formerly assistant general 
freight agent, has been promoted to 
general freight agent; James (Finlay 
has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent, and N. J. Brennan has 
been appointed division freight agent. 

L. Beindorff has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Union Pacific system, 
with headquarters at Omaha, Neb. 


W. D. McVey, who has been ap- 
pointed general freight and passenger 
agent of the Rutland R. R., with head- 
quarters at Rutland, Vt., entered rail- 
way service in 1897, as messenger boy 
for the Michigan Central R. R., later 
serving as office boy in the generai 
freight traffic manager’s office and as 
clerk in that office. Later he was ap- 
pointed soliciting freight agent at Bay 
City, Mich.; assistant chief clerk to 
the traffic manager at Chicago, IIl., and 
general agent, with ‘headquarters at 
Toledo. He was then appointed as- 
sistant general freight agent, with head- 
quarters at Buffalo, N. Y., being trans- 
ferred, with the same title, to Detroit, 
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where he was in charge of coal, coke 
and ore traffic. 


E. W. Brunck, who has been appoint- 
ed general freight agent of the Michi- 
gan Central R. R., with headquarters at 
Detroit, Mich., was born at Lancaster, 
N. Y., in 1883, and educated in the pub- 
lic schools and commercial college at 
Buffalo, N. Y. He entered railway serv- 
ice in 1901, as clerk and stenographer 
in the local freight office of the New 
York Central R. R., at Buffalo. In July, 
1902, he was transferred to the office of 
the division freight agent, and, in No- 
vember, 1907, he was appointed secre- 
tary to the manager of the New York 
Central fast freight lines, at Buffalo. On 
January 1, 1912, he was appointed chief 
of the tariff bureau of the New York 
Central fast freight lines, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, IIl., and, in No- 
vember, 1917, he was appointed chief 
clerk to the general freight agent of 
the Michigan Central R. R., with head- 
quarters at Detroit, Mich. In Septem- 
ber, 1919, he was appointed assistant 
general freight agent of the Michigan 
Central R. R., at Detroit, which position 
he held at the time of his recent pro- 
motion. 


O. R. Bromley, who has been appoint- 
ed freight traffic manager of the Michi- 
gan Central R. R., with headquarters at 
Detroit, Mich., was born in Detroit, 
Mich., on August 22, 1884, and educated 
in the public and high schools of that 
city. He entered railway service on 
May 1, 1900, as office boy in the office 
of the freight claim agent of the Michi- 
gan Central R. R., at Detroit, and has 
been in the service of that line con- 
tinuously since. From May 1, 1900, to 
November 9, 1908, he served in various 
clerical capacities in the office of the 
freight claim agent and the local freight 
office, and, on November 9, 1908, he 
was appointed percentage clerk in the 
office of the chief of the tariff bureau. 
On June 1, 1909, he was promoted to 
chief percentage clerk, and on January 
1, 1910, chief clerk to the chief of tariff 
bureau. On August 1, 1910, he was pro- 
moted to chief clerk to the general 
freight agent, and, on June 1, 1915, he 
was appointed division freight agent, 
with headquarters at Grand Rapids, 
Mich. On June 1, 1918, he was pro- 
moted to assistant general freight agent, 
with headquarters at Detroit, Mich., and 
on March 1, 1920, he was promoted to 
general freight agent, with the same 
headquarters, which position he held 
until his recent promotion. 


Engineering. 


William J. Bergen, Sr., formerly chief 
engineer of the Nickel Plate district of 
the New York Chicago & St. Louis 
Ry., has been appointed engineering 
assistant to the president of that rail- 
way, and the jurisdiction of J. K. Con- 
ner, at present chief engineer of the 
Lake Erie & Western district, has been 
extended over the Nickel Plate district 
as well. Mr. Bergen was born in Water- 
bury, Conn., on February 16, 1872, and 
educated in the common school and 
high school of that city, graduating in 
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1889. After four years employment 
in the city engineering department of 
Waterbury, Mr. Bergen entered Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, graduating 
in June, 1897, with a degree of C. E, 
He entered railway service in May, 
1899, with the Burlington & Missouri 
R. R., in Nebraska, serving that road 
from May, 1899, to June, 1901, as leveler 
on location, assistant to the division 


—————— 


William J. Bergen, 


engineer, and division engineer on con- 
struction. {fn July, 1901, Mr. Bergen 
entered the service of the New York 
Chicago & St. Louis Ry., and _ has 
served that company since in the fol- 
lowing capacities: July, 1901, to Jan- 
uary, 1907, assistant engineer; January, 
1907, to August, 1907, chief supervisor 
of track; August, 1907, to December, 
1916, first assistant to the chief engin- 
eer; Decetnber, 1916, to September, 
1918, engineer of grade elimination; 
October, 1918, to March, 1920, chief 
engineer for the corporation, during 
federal control. From March,. 1920, to 
March, 1924, Mr. Bergen was consult- 
ing and valuation engineer, and, on the 
latter date, he was appointed chief 
engineer, in which capacity he was 
serving at the time of his promotion. 


Obituary. 


Henry P. Hoey, assistant engineer 
for the Southern Pacific Co., in charge 
of the construction of the Natron cut- 
off, died of apoplexy at Oakridge, Ore., 
on September 4. 

H. R. McClaughlin, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., 
with headquarters at St. Albans, W. Va., 
was shot to death, on September 16, 
by Odell Newman, a former conductor 
on that road, who then shot and killed 
himself. 


Education—Write the Railway Edu- 
cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Free 
Special Bulletin. It tells how to in- 
crease your knowledge of practical 
railroad work and fit yourself for pro- 
motion. 


Central of Georgia Ry. Mountain Type Passenger 


Locomotives 


Modern Engines of Improved Design of the 
4-8-2 Type Handling Heavy Passenger Trains 


The following article is a description of the new type 
passenger locomotive recently placed in operation by the 
Central of Georgia Ry., giving the weights, general dimen- 
sions and a list of some of the appliances with which these 
engines are equipped. The locomotives were constructed by 
the American Locomotive Co. and are of the same general 
design as the U. S. R. A. light mountain type engines. All 
of them are equipped with Nicholson thermic syphons and 
two of them are fitted with feed water heaters. 


The increase in the weight of passenger equipment, 
together with the necessity for handling more cars per 
train has been largely instrumental in bringing about the 
more general use of heavy power for passenger service. 
Some roads continue to handle the heavy trains by the 
use of two or more engines; others where the require- 
ments for additional power are only intermittent, ernploy 
the booster to assist the locomotive in starting the train 
and in ascending grades, while others are using heavier 
‘types of locomotives. The Central of Georgia Ry. has 
elected to employ heavy locomotives for handling through 
passenger trains rather than resort to double-heading or 
the use of the booster, and has recently placed in operation 
five new mountain type locomotives. These new engines 
- were constructed by the American Locomotive Co. and 
are handling such through trains as the Seminole Limited 
and the Dixie Flyer. All of the engines are distinctly 
modern in most respects, and two of them are equipped 
with feed water heaters, one with the Elesco and the other 
with the Worthington, and in addition all five of them are 
fitted with Nicholson thermic syphons. 
The engines have 27-in. by 28-in. cylinders, 15-in. piston 


_ valves, 69-in. driving wheels and carry 190 Ibs. of steam. 


They weigh 214,500 lbs. on the driving wheels, 60,000 Ibs. 
on the engine truck and 52,000 .lbs. on the trailer truck, 
making the total weight of the engine alone 326,500 Ibs., 
while the’combined weight of the engine and tender in 
working order is 513,800 Ibs. The driving wheel base is 
18 ft., the total wheel base of the engine is 38 ft. 11 in., 
and the total wheel base of the engine and tender is 73 ft. 
9% in. 

The engines have a tractive effort of 47,800 lbs. and a 
factor of adhesion of 4.48. The piston valves are oper- 
ated by Walschaert valve gear controlled by the Alco 
power reverse gear. The valves have a maximum travel . 
of 7 in., an outside lap of 114 in., a lead in full gear of 
Y% in., and an exhaust clearance of 3/16 in. 


The boilers are of the conical connected type with an 
inspection and an auxiliary dome. The Chambers throttle 
valve and the dry pipes to the steam turret and lubricator 
are contained in the inspection dome while the whistle and 
the Ashton safety valves are mounted on the auxiliary 
dome. The test gauge connection is mounted on top of 
the boiler in back of the central dome. 

The first course of the boiler is 75 in. in diameter and 
the largest is 87 in. The boilers are fitted with super- 
heaters, 178 2%4 in. Parkesburg Iron Co. charcoal iron 
tubes, and 36 5%-in. National Tube Co. seamless steel 
superheater flues, the length of the tubes and flues being 
21 ft. 6 in. with 13/16 in. spacing. The boiler rivets are 
of Victor steel and the boiler braces, engine bolts, radial 
staybolts and flexible staybolts are made of Burden Iron 
Co. double refined staybolt iron, while Otis firebox steel is 
used throughout for the boiler plates. The boilers, cyl- 
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Mountain Type Passenger Locomotive of the Central of Georgia Ry. 


Used for Handling Such Heavy Through Trains as the Seminole Limited 


and the Floridan. 
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inders and outside steam pipes are insulated with Johns- boiler checks, 8 in. No. 5 reflex water gauge and line 


Manville sectional asbestos lagging. 

The fireboxes are of the wide type having a sloping 
back head using the O’Connor type firedoor flange and 
the Shoemaker fire door. The fireboxes are 841% in. 
wide by 114% in. long and have a grate area of 66.8 
sq. ft. with a combustion chamber 3834 in. long. The 
radial staybolts and crown stays are 1 in. and 1% in. 


in diameter, and as previously mentioned, all of the boil- 


ers are fitted with Nicholson thermic syphons and arch 
tubes, which support American Arch Co. Security sec- 
tional brick arches. The back tube sheet of the fire- 
box is % in. thick, the throat sheet is '%4 in., and the 
other firebox sheets are of 3¢ in. steel. The grates are 
of the finger-bar rocking type in sections, and the ach 
pan is of the double hopper type with drop doors. 

The heating surface of the small tubes is 2,244 sq. ft., 
that of the superheater flues 1,110 sq. ft., and that of the 
arch tubes 14 sq. ft. The combined heating surface of 
the firebox and combustion chamber is 250 sq. ft. and the 
evaporative surface of the thermic syphons is 65 sq. ft., 
making the total heating surface of the boilers 3,683 sq. 
ft., with a superheating surface of 961 sq. ft. The frames, 
which are 6 in. thick, are set 43 in. on centers, the cyl- 
inders 93 in. and the valve chambers 107 in. ; 

All of the springs were furnished by the Railway Steel 
Spring Co. The driving springs, composed of 15 leaves 
6-in. wide by 1e-in. thick, are 42 in. long, and the trailer 
truck springs, of 18 leaves, 6-in. by ws-in. thick, are 56 in. 
long. 

The crossheads are of the alligator type and the piston 
rods are 434 in. in diameter made of open hearth Pollak 
steel. The main crank pin is made of chrome vanadium 
steel and the other crank pins, truck and driving axles 
are of Pollak steel. The cylinders and valve chambers 
are bushed with Hunt-Spiller gun iron, and the packing 
rings are of the same material, while Paxton-Mitchell 
packing is used on the piston rods and valve stems. 

All of the driving rods are of I-beam section, the main 


rod being 98 in. long. The rod brasses, driving box. 


engine truck, trailer and tender truck bearings are Edna 
brass. Edna Brass Manufacturing Co. coal sprinklers. 
type L, No. 11 injectors, injector steam valves, five feed 
bulls-eye lubricators, lubricator steam valves, top double 


check valves are used. The engines are also equipped 
with Ohio Injector Co. Chicago automatic drifting valves, 
Virginia Equipment Co. compensating dust guards, Ash- 
croft steam gauges and the Oliver Electric Co. steam and 
water gauge lamps. Hancock water gauge valves and 
fittings are used and Hancock oil cups are applied on the 
crossheads, piston rods and valve stems with Paxton- 
Mitchell swah cups. 

The engines are equipped with Viloco A.L. 110 sanders 
and the Harry Vissering Co. Duplex sander valve. The 
Vapor Car Heating Co. steam heat equipment is used, 
with the Leslie steam heat reducing valve. The blower 
valve is the Hancock outside packed type and the blow- 
off cocks are the Okadee flanged type, while Griffin safety 
arch tube plugs are used in the cabs. The engines are 
also fitted with Viloco bell ringers, Ohio Injector Co. 


‘Chicago automatic flange lubricators, Gustin-Bacon air 


pump strainers, King type air pump packing, Crane Co. 
pipe fittings and Dart pipe unions. The Pyle-National 
Co. type K 2 generator and electric headlights are used, 
with Armspear classification lamps and the Oliver Electric 
Co. back-up light. Kerite is used throughout in the elec- 
trical wiring. 

The engine truck is the Woodard four-wheel type with 
33-in. steel tired cast steel wheels having 7-in. by 12-in. 
journals. The trailing truck is of the Cole-Scoville radia! 
type with 48-in. steel tired cast steel wheels having 9-in. 
by 14-in. journals. The driving wheel centers are cast 
steel, and the Railway Steel Spring Co. tires are used on 
all wheels except those under the tender, which are Edge- 
water Steel Co. rolled steel wheels. ‘The main driving 
box journals are 11%-in. by 21-in. and the others are 
10-in. by 12-in., all of the boxes being cast steel. The 
smoke stack is 17% in. in diameter and is 15 ft. 6% in. 
in he ght above the top of the rail. The exhaust nozzles 
are single and vary in diameter from 6” in. to 6% in. 

New York Air Brake Co. air brake equipment is used, 
with two No. 5 compressors and the New York Air Brake 
Co. air signal. The American Brake Co. foundation 


brake arrangement is used on the engine, and the driver 


brake shoes are the American Brake Shoe Foundry Co. 
“Perfected,” while the “Diamond S” are used on the 
tenders. The engines are equipped with the Common- 
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wealth Steel Co. pilot beam, National Malleable and Steel 
Castings Co, couplers and engine coupler pocket, Brad- 
ford draft gear, and the Franklin unit draw-bar and 
safety bars are used between the engine and tender. The 
Imperial type B uncoupling device is also used on the 
engine and tender draw bars. 

The cabs of the engines are of steel construction with 
wood lining. They are fitted with Rushton roof ventil- 
ators and sliding cab windows. ‘The seats are of the 
box type with cushions and tool compartments. 

The tenders are of the rectangular water bottom type 
with a capacity for 9,500 gallons of water and 15 tons of 
coal. They are equipped with Commonwealth Steel Co., 
cast steel under frames and cast steel truck side frames, 
Miner side bearings, Anaconda tank hose, Railway De- 


GENERAL DIMENSIONS AND WEIGHTS OF CENTRAL OF 
GEORGIA Ry. MOUNTAIN TypPE PASSENGER 


LOCOMOTIVES. | 
Cylinders, diameter “and strokes... ... ../.. 27 in. by 28 in. 
Tractive-etiort tl tc Soe ee eee eee eens. . 47,800 Ibs. 
Factor Gf adhesion: ateianiie Paarette on tte...) ee 4.48 
Valves; pistenediainns <5 ae a emia cues. -: IE) Sar 
rave] Baie hectare eC tates 5 see fi tha 
Sead eee OR arte et OE OMIM ne tects oe ea Y% in. 
Ontsidealapw ome niaet ie cee ere te ie eas). oe eo 1% in. 
Exhaust ecledra ute. neers Meant... . cone nae 
VOLVERPEATS fear. ar cinerea tes sc. - Walsehaert 
Weights in working order: 
Onccdriversws cote oe ee et a ire as 214,500 Ibs. 
Orivéencinéririicies ces es eee oo as... ss 60,000 Ibs. 
One tratine stricken... ee ee eee ake es. 52,000 Ibs. 
Totaltengine: <n sees ei eae... 326,500 lbs. 
BW Silos earaetan hocet olan coins. o Dee Ge eee 187,300 Ibs. 
Total engine and tender....... Sis eee 513,800 Ibs. 
Wheel base: 
Divine voto ORO oe eG ecor we... . Oem 18 ft 
Rigid <3. eee Bee ee. a ot LB art 
Total enginensew tan eran s anes 38 ttenel bem 
Totalsenginecand.- tenders sere 7s. oe). 73 ft. 914 in. 
Wheels, diam. outside tires: 
Driving oc Shes eee ine ee mes. 69 in 
Engines truck aye aac ee cick s. . ae 33 in. 
Trailing truck Sees eee ere oe. ae 48 in. 
‘Tender. tricks Gaertn een Geer eee es... ae 33 in: 
Journals, diam. and length: 
Driving; main? G4. eee eee 11% in. by 21 in 
Driving}: othersea. eu eee ees 10 in. by 12 in 
Engine* truck. &:. eae eee ee /. ini Dyeigain 
Trailing struck. . 4 17a eee = 9 in. by 14 in 
‘Lender«truckt2k< . .peee eee eee GO: Ans byeelein 
Boiler: 
Stéam.. pressures coms yoo ee cls. os os coe 190 Ibs. 
Diam: first ring 7.) cn ee ss ss ee 75 in, 
Diam. ‘last ringi 032.5200 ee ee 87 in. 
Firebox, length and width........%... 114% in. by 84% in. 
Combustion-chamber, lensth <4... -eeeeee...... oie 3834 in. 
Tubes, numbervand diamiw,...- ees. 178 2% in. 
Flues, number and vdiani- a. eee - 36 5% in 
Tubes and fides, length: eee... 21 fh 0s3n. 
Tubes and flues; spacings: . case eee... 1 Seo in: 
Grate area. ee lite coho n ee 66.8 sq. ft. 
Heating surfaces: 
Tubes) risst. o.oo ees cae ee 2,244 sq. ft 
Flues? 3608.0. Cee ee. . 1,110 sq. ft 
Firebox; inc. com. chamber, uc. e-6 eee Ge 250 sq. ft 
Arch tubes... .iindve eee eee > - 148sq:-it 
Thermic .syphon?.).3-. 5 ee ee. 65: sq. ft. 
Total -..:. ssalanle sc sies Seu ee eae... - 3,683 sq. ft. 
Superheating® ... 6: .sG.cs okie eee as 961 sq. ft. 
Tender: 
Ty Pero. voce eh he CE ee 3, =: Eight-wheel 
Water, gapacity~ ok Sven ce om ee menge ars’. . 9,500 gals. 
Coal) capacity. . secs aceon GRR es. 15 tons 
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vices Corp. angle cock holders, Okadee tender hose coupl- 
ings and strainers and National Malleable and Steel Cast- 
ings Co. journal boxes. 

The accompanying tabulation gives the weights and 
general dimensions of the Central of Georgia Ry. moun- 
tain type passenger locomotives. 


Stabilization of Forces on the Union 
Pacific System | 


In line with the consistent effort on the part of the 
management of the Union Pacific system in behalf of the 
welfare of its employees, a study has recently been made 
of the possibility of accomplishing a degree of “stabiliza-_ 
tion of forces.” The propos-tion has been to devise a 
means of meeting the required cut in forces, due to re- 
trenchments. for one reason or another, in such a way 
that the working man on the railroad can depend with 
some approach to certainty, upon the continuity of his 
employment. With the object in view of developing plans 
that would at least appear to be workable and which 
could, therefore, be offered for consideration to the man- 
agement, a meeting was held recently by the assistant to 
the vice-president of the Union Pacific system lines, and 
the several superintendents of motive power, together 
with the system officers of the Shop Employees’ Associa- 
tion-Union Pacific System. The result was a letter em- 
bodying the views of the various superintendents of mo- 
tive power, which was sent to the respective general man- 
agers for their consideration and recommendations. This 
letter was signed by superintendents of motive power and 
machinery as follows: O. S. Jackson, Union Pacific R. 
R:; A: C.y Hinkley; Oregon *Shorta bine Ra ek ee 
Peck, Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation Co.; A 
F. Long, Los Angeles & Salt Lake R. R. 

In the bulletin of the Shop Employees’ Association 
August 30, 1924, this letter was quoted in full. It will 
be noted that it takes up some of the practical details that 
will be encountered in any effort to establish uniformity 
in maintenance work irrespective of seasonal or traffic 
variations. The letter follows: 

Pursuant to your instructions, the undersigned met at confer- 
ence in Salt Lake City, Utah, August 11, 1924, to formulate a 
plan for the stabilization of equipment repair forces. 

Careful consideration of the conditions on the several units, as 
described at the conference, developed that the dissimilarity of 
the factors affecting the fluctuations preclude the adoption of a 
plan for the entire system lines that will be identical in every 
detail. However, it is the unanimous opinion of the conference 
that the existing irregularity of employment can be substan- 
tially lessened by a plan worked out on each unit in accordance. 
with the following recommendations : 

(a) That an annual budget of maintenance of equipment ex- 
penditures be adopted and equalized by division into twelve equal 
parts. (The order of the I. C. C. dated June 2, 1924, covering 
this is attached.) 

(b) That after each unit has prepared estimate of expendi-_ 
tures the amount determined upon for labor and material sep- 
arate, exclusive of general office debits and credits will be ap- 
portioned to accounting divisions by points, with view of arriving” 
at a normal force at eight hours per day, six days per week, 
excepting weeks in which legal holidays occur. | 

(c) That in view of the fluctuation of traffic on the various 
units the method of arriving at a regular or normal force will 
necessarily not be uniform. During the calendar year, 1923, the 
variation in gross tonnage was about as follows: ; 


Maxi- Mini- Fluc 

mum mum Jo 
U, , PER RS ect cite cag cater nein ae ecto 157.7 66.5 91.2. 
QO. SebaiRO Ree nee et eee 146.7 80.7 66.0, 
O.- WER Nie a ie edt 134.2 80.6 83.6 
Le ApS Be ae sae ee ae 129.6 80.7 48.9 
System” eat 21d eae et ee tees 150.2= 87 78.5 
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_ In view of this variation each unit will work out its own nor- 
mal or regular force. 

At points where running repair forces only are maintained, 
the amount of labor (force) allowed will necessarily be based on 
minimum service requirements, and this will constitute the reg- 
-ular or normal force to be maintained. 

At points where dead work and running repair forces are 
‘maintained the regular or normal force will consist of: 

(1) For roundhouse and classification yards the smallest num- 
‘ber of men employed in any one month to be considered the 
normal force. As the need of more men arise such increases to 
be drawn from the back shop or from the repair track as far 
as is practicable. 

(2) In the back shops and car repair tracks the normal force 
will be arrived at by the estimated requirements as reflected by 
the estimates of payrolls for dead work as prepared for pur- 
pose of arriving at the budget estimate for the year, plus the 
smallest number of shop craft forces used in a month on store 
orders and work for other departments. 
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(d) That the forces required to cover running repairs, emer- 
gencies and unusual work, over and above the regular forces as 
determined in paragraph (c) be termed “temporary” forces and 
that at such times as such “temporary” forces are no longer re- 
quired and are not needed to fill up the ranks of the regular 
forces, be dispensed with on three days’ notice when reduction in 
such forces becomes necessary. 

This program would carry with it an understanding that the 
work in the locomotive and car repair shops would be above 
normal requirements in the slack months in preparation for peak 
business and shop work would be lowest in the peak months as 
necessity arose for transferring men to running repair work; 
however, the operating ratio would be affected uniformly 
throughout the year except in December, in which month the 
equalization account would be cleared by a debit or credit. 

We have no hesitation in stating, that this plan can be worked 
out satisfactorily, and, if adopted, should provide a systematic 
and orderly manner of shopping equipment, and will result in a 
substantial decrease in expenditures. 


Meeting of the Signal Section A. R. A. 


Committee Reports Received and Referred to Annual 
Meeting—Important Discussion on Automatic Train Control 


The 15th stated meeting of the Signal Section, Amer- 
ican Railway Association, was called to order at the New 
Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass., Tuesday morning, 
Sept. 23, 1924, by the chairman, W. M. Vandersluis, 
electrical engineer, Chicago terminal improvement, [lli- 
nois Central R. R. 

The chairman read a message of greeting from R. H. 
Aishton, president, American Railway Association, in 
which he expressed his regret that he was not able to be 
present and address the meeting as planned. 

_ The first report was that of committee III on power 
interlocking, presented by the chairman, F. W. Pfleging, 
‘signal engineer, Union Pacific R. R. There was only a 
short discussion of this report, which dealt almost en- 
tirely with verbiage and not with the subject matter of 
the report. No action was taken, as the report was in- 
tended for discussion only. The discussion was intended 
to be used as a guide by the committee in producing its 
final report on the important subject of the principal fac- 
‘tors which should govern in determining the type of in- 
terlocking to be installed at any point. 


_ The report of committee V, instructions, was pre- 
sented by the chairman, J. S. Gensheimer, inspector of 
signals, Pennsylvania’ R. R. The subject of the first 
section of the report was instructions for installation, 
“maintenance, and operation of nickel-iron-alkaline storage 
batteries. There was some discussion of the method of 
determining spillage, and more or less discussion of the 
English. No opposition developed as to the subject mat- 
ter, and the report was approved for presentation to the 
annual meeting. 


Another section of. the report was devoted to defini- 
tions for technical terms, and this was approved for pre- 
sentation to the annual meeting. The other sections of 
the report were intended as information or for discussion. 
_ The section of the committee’s report dealing with 

technical instructions was an important one and it is to 
_be regretted that the members of the association did not 
discuss it more fully. The instructions to the committee 
were to investigate and report on technical instructions 
of signal men. The report was an excellent one and 
indicates a new field of endeavor on the part of the signal 
section. It is to be hoped that the committee and the 
“section find it possible to go more fully into the subject 
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with the purpose of establishing courses of instruction 
which can be given to those employees of the signal de- 
partment who have not had the advantage of a technical 
education. 


As this committee was dismissed it was given a special 
vote of thanks for the able manner in’ which it had 
handled the work assigned to it. 


The report of committee II, mechanical interlocking, 
on the subject of specifications for electro-mechanical in- 
terlocking machines having vertical interlocking was 
approved for presentation at the annual meeting without 
discussion. The report was presented by the chairman, 
W. N. Spangler, assistant superintendent telegraph and 
signals, Pennsylvania R. R. 


The report of committee VIII, alternating current 
automatic block signaling, on the subject of adjustments 
of A. C. track circuits to obtain high shunting sensitivity 
for light-weight equipment was received as information. 


E. K. Post, superintendent telegraph and signals, Penn- 
sylvania R. R., chairman, presented the report of com- 
mittee VI, design.: Six revised and five new drawings 
were covered by the report and approved for presentation 
to the annual meeting. The report on systematic method 
for numbering signal section drawings was received as 
information. 


At this point James H. Hustis, president, Boston & 
Maine R. R., addressed the meeting. After several 
amusing stories of his experiences on a recent trip to 
California, he reviewed the history and development of 
signals and signal practice from about 1878 to the present 
time. He spoke of an early type of banjo signal operated 
by means of a tripper alongside the track, and compared 
it with the present form of automatic signals. He also 
recalled the first interlocking plant at Grand Central term- 
inal, New York city, which was installed in 1883. He 
then turned to the subject of automatic train control, and 
stated he does not believe that devices for this purpose 
have as yet been developed to a point where they should 
be applied. In any event the expense of this type of 
safety device is so great that its use is unwise and un- 
warranted. He gave an estimate of-more than 200 mil- 
lions of dollars as the sum necessary to comply with the 
present orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
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and then suggested the consideration of the larger sum 
necessary to equip ali lines in the country. 

He believes the purpose which has animated the com- 
mission is commendable and proper, but objects to the 
wholesale installations now required, and thinks the same 
purpose can be accomplished by permitting a limited num- 
ber of test sections to be equipped. This of course had 
reference to the proposal made at Washington at the 
recent hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on the second order requiring additional divisions to 
be equipped with train control. 

He is of the opinion that a more thorough study of 
methods to bring about safety is needed before orders 
of this character are issued. He looks upon the recent 
orders of the commission as arbitrary and as artificial re- 
quirement of government, having no sound economic 
basis. The executives of the railroads of the country 
are ready to put in every refinement for which the public 
is ready to pay. 

The report of the special committee on highway cross- 
ing protection was presented by A. H. Rudd, chief signal 
engineer, Pennsylvania R. R., chairman. There was con- 
siderable discussion on the type of lamp to be used on 
flashing light signals. The report was approved for pre- 
sentation to the annual meeting. 

The report of committee IV, direct current automatic 
block signaling, was presented by the chairman, A. R. 
Fugina, signal engineer, Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
Tuo forms were approved for presentation to the annual 
meeting, and the balance of the report accepted as infor- 
mation. 

The report of committee Bel: chemicals, was read by 
I. S. Raymer, signal engineer, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
R. R., chairman. The subject was a specification for 
long time burning oil, and a very animated and lengthy 
discussion of the report was entered into. No action was 
asked and none taken. Other sections of the report dealt 
with revisions of matters now in the manual and were 
approved for presentation to the annual meeting. 

Chairman G. W. Chappell, assistant signal engineer, 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R., made a verbal 
report of the work done by committee IX, overhead and 
underground wires, in the matter of negotiations with the 
Western Union Telegraph Co., looking toward permis- 
sion to increase the voltage and wattage on power lines 
carried on poles supporting the telegr aph company’s com- 
munication wires. Such permission has not as yet been 
received, and it is doubtful whether it can be, as the 
telegraph company feels an element of danger will be in- 
troduced by so doing. 

Fred B. Weigand, signal engineer, New York Central 
lines west, chairman of committee X, presented the re- 
port on signal layout for remote switches. This was 
approved for presentation at the annual meeting. This is 
the only part of the report not dealing with automatic 
train control. That portion of the report’ dealing with 
the latter subject was deferred for presentation Wednes- 
day morning. 


REPORT ON AUTOMATIC TRAIN CONTROL 


Committee X continued its report into Wednesday's 
session, presenting that portion dealing with automatic 
train control. This section of the report was given by 
J. P. Peabody, signal engineer, Chicago & Nor thwester n 
Ry., chairman of the sub-committee which had prepared 
the subject matter-of this section. The committee found 
it necessary to re- arrange the assignment of the subject, 
- into (a) a: of train control and historical data, (b) 
definition, (c) the effect of train control on train opera- 
tion, (d) the comparative control furnished by various 
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types of train stop and train control devices, (e) the 
effect on signal systems of installing train control, (f) to” 
what extent may wayside signals be omitted in train con- — 
trol territory. The report as submitted covered only 
items (a) and (f). / 

At the close of the presentation of the report Mr. C. O. — i 
Seifert read an opinion by J. B. Latimer, signal engineer, : 
Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. R., w ho was unable to_ 
be present.” Mr. Latimer stated it is desirable to have — 
automatic train control without wayside signals, but that — 
west of the Mississippi river there are thousands of miles 
of railroad where transmission lines do not now exist, — 
and to put in the necessary generating stations and sub-— 
stations and to construct power lines would bring the~ 
cost of such installations to a prohibitive figure. Since — 
the recent order of the Interstate Commerce Commis-_ 
sion, following the hearing in May, in which the nulli-— 
fying device is again permitted, the Burlington has de-— 
cided to use the ‘straight train stop with the nullifying” 
device in the installations it is making in compliance — ; 
with the commission’s orders. 

Mr. Latimer is very much of the opinion that the com-_ 
mittee should refrain from advertising, and cautioned — 
against the mistake of trying to do too much at the start. : 
The art can be best improved and in a shorter time if a — 
slow pace is maintained at the start and until it is known ‘ 
at least just what problems are to be met and what the © 
probable best solution will be. . 

As there was no further discussion that part of the 
program calling for 20-minute papers was undertaken. 
The first paper was by A. H. Rudd, chief signal engineer, ~ 
Pennsylvania Railroad, on the subject of the Union ~ 
Switch & Signal Co.’s continuous control on the Lewis-_ 
town branch of the Pennsylvania. He first gave a histori-_ 
cal sketch of the efforts of the Pennsylvania Railroad to 
develop train control devices. He recalled that in the- 
early eighties a device was applied having a glass tube 
on top of the engine cab, and which was to be broken in — 
case a dangerous condition existed. The first time a train | 
was stopped in actual operation it happened to be in a_ 
tunnel, and as a train load of passengers were nearly 
suffocated. the device was taken off and no further trial — 
made. ~He then gave a history of the device on the Lew- 
istown branch, and an outline of the equipment required 
on the engine and roadside. In his opinion cab signals | 
are just as satisfactory as wayside signals, and the system — 
he described is far safer than the straight stop. This 
system, it will be recalled, has three speeds, slow, re-_ 
stricted and authorized. He also believes that the air 
brake equipment will be the portion of train control 
devices where the greatest future development will take — 
place. He regretted that his testimony at the last hearing — 
on train control before the Interstate Commerce Com-_ 
mission at Washington left the impression that the in-_ 
stallation was a failure, as such is not the case. 

He stated that the track capacity on the line in ques-” 
tion has not been decreased, and that possibilities of in-_ 
creased capacity exist on the territory with the device’ 
operating as it should. However, on lines of very dense — 
traffic and close headway there is a possibility of de-_ 
creased capacity, due to short blocks and the necessity for — 
overlap. Under such conditions, on the other hand, the — 
straight stop will operate to decrease track capacity under 
dense traffic. He paid his respects to the nullifying fea- 7 
ture by stating that the principle is the same as putting — 
in approach locking and equipping it with a push button © 
for instantaneous release. 5 | 

Mr. Rudd discussed braking distance and gave it as _ 
his opinion that under train control it will be necessary — 
to increase the length of blocks. As to the cost of main-_ 
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tenance and operation, he said that train control costs 
more than it is worth. His conclusions were that the 
straight stop limits track capacity and that speed control 
is necessary on busy lines; that cab signals are reliable ; 
that no new grade crossings should be permitted ; exist- 
ing ones, should be abolished or protected before addi- 
tional train control is required, and lastly that train con- 
trol is an iridescent dream. 
Mr. T. S. Stevens, signal engineer, Atchison Topeka 
& Santa Fe Ry., stated his road had no information when 
‘the commission’s first order was made save the data it 
secured from the automatic train control committee of the 
American Railway. Association, and he discussed the 
principles upon which train control should be based. The 
Santa Fe decided on an installation without wayside sig- 
nals in the belief that there must always be a contact be- 
tween wayside signals and a device designed to repeat the 
wayside indication. As to the nullifying feature, no one 
can foretell its effect, but it is undoubtedly far-reaching 
and had it been permitted it would have had a decided 
bearing on the Santa Fe’s decision. Stop and stay signals 
will be used at all stop and stay points. The Santa Fe 
installation is designed to protect trains making a move- 
ment in opposition to the normal current of traffic. This 
was done in the belief that track capacity can be so in- 
creased by this method of operation that it is desirable 
to be prepared to use this method in the near future. 


A. H. McKeen, system signal engineeer, Union Pacific 
R. R., read a paper describing the test installation on his 
road. He stated that 88 per cent of the main line is 
equipped with automatie signals, but that the company’s 
resources have been directed to the four automatic train 
control installations required of it, so that it will be some 
time before the balance of the road can be equipped. 

Mr. H. S. Balliett, signal engineer, electric division, 
New York Central R. R., gave a history of the Sprague 
device which was tested on the New York Central. He 
described the installation which was made in the electrified 
zone, and described the tests which were made. In the 
territory of exceedingly dense traffic the capacity of the 
track was not decreased. 


Mr. W. E. Boland, signal engineer, Pacific lines, 
Southern Pacific Co., was unable to attend the meeting, 
and his paper was read by the secretary. He gave a his- 
tory of the tests and installation of the National Safety 
Appliances Co.’s device (Bostwick) on the Southern 
Pacific lines. The installation will have the nullifying 
device. During the early tests the device was less reliable 
than the signals, as the engine equipment was a tempo- 
rary installation and was not made with the care a perma- 
nent installation should have. At the present time it is 
nearly as reliable, and there is every indication it will 
shortly be every bit as reliable. Under the traffic density 
as it now exists there is no appreciable effect on the track 
capacity, but with a traffic increase there should be an 
increase in track capacity over a line not so equipped. 
The device is thoroughly practicable and meets all the re- 
quirements of the road. 

Mr. J. C. Mock, signal engineer, Michigan Central R. 
R., gave the early history of train control developments 
on his road. Mr. Mock was the first man to suggest that 
speed should be considered as one of the factors in the 
functioning of train control devices. He outlined his 
plans for testing engine equipment but has not as yet 
arranged for maintenance organization. 


George Ellis, secretary, automatic train control bones 
American Railway Association, gave an analysis of train 
accidents, and argued therefrom that the percentage of 
accidents which can be avoided by train control is so 
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small that train control requires’an almost useless ex- 
penditure. 

3urt T. Anderson, superintendent of signals, read 
paper on the American system on the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Ry., and discussed the question of failures, track capacity, 
train accidents and costs. He told of the difficulties of 
operation into Washington, where C. & ©. engines must 
run over four foreign roads where four different systems 
of train control are in effect. 

Harry H. Orr, signal engineer, Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Ry., gave a history and descript:on of the Miller 
system on his road. 

Leroy Wyant, signal engineer, Chicago Rock Island & 
Pacific Ry., read a paper on the Regan system on his 
road. In his opinion early signals were less reliable than 
present-day train control. There has been no decrease 
in track capacity, but the device gives possibility of a 
considerable increase. The cost of maintenance is more 
than offset by the elimination of train stops. 


This concluded the prepared papers, and the meeting 
was open for discussion. Representatives of various train 
control companies were given five minutes each, and most 
of them spoke on the merits of their respective devices. 

The most constructive paper presented to the meeting 
was read by Joseph Beaumont, vice president, Regan 
Safety Devices Co., on the economic advantages of train 
control. He presented some facts which have not previ- 
ously received the attention to which they are entitled. 
He showed that there is a decided economic advantage 
in train control with speed control. 

Thursday’s session was purely a business session at 
which matters pertaining to the signal section were dis- 
cussed. The secretary reported 518 in attendance, of 
which 103 were guests. The chairman of the train rules 
committee of the American Association of Railroad 
Superintendents instructed the members of his committee 
to attend the convention, and six were in attendance at 
all sessions. There were a total of 20 operating officers 
in attendance. There were eight air brake men. present, 
five of whom were from the manufacturers and three 
from the railroads, the latter unofficially representing the 
Air Brake Association. In addition there were quite a 
number of employees of the Boston & Maine R. R. who 
were in attendance from time to time and who are not 
included in the above figures. 


A feature of the convention was a special illumination 
of the hotel and grounds. An exceedingly artistic scheme 
had been worked out with lanterns and flood lighting 
units, whereby not only the hotel and grounds but several 
rocky islets a short distance off shore were tastefully 
lighted. The General Electric Co. furnished the equip- 
ment, and the Lynn Power & Gas Co. the power for the 
illumination. Much favorable comment was heard from 
the guests, not only as to the pleasing effect which was 
produced, but as to the efforts made by the two com- 
panies mentioned to carry out so ambitious an under- 
taking. 


Income Tax Status of Railroads 
Affected by New Ruling 


The income tax status of all railroads that were oper- 
ating under federal control during the war period is 
directly affected by an important ruling that has just been 
made by the solicitor of internal revenue, according to 
N. L. Seidman, tax expert of Seidman & Seidman, cer- 


tified public accountants. 
“In this new ruling,’ Mr. Seidman explained, “it is 
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held that where in one year the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission certified to the standard return that a road was 
entitled to, and in a later year the compensaton is in- 
creased, the increased award is to be regarded as income 
to the railroad in the year in which it is allowed and not 
as an adjustment of the income for the year in which 
the first award was reported. 

“This question had been seriously contested by the rail- 
roads on the grounds that since they reported on an 
accrual basis, no matter when the final adjustment of the 
standard return was made, it was essentially income for 
the year the operations of which it has reference to.” 

In the particular case that the solicitor had before him, 
the road was operated under federal control from 1918 


The Gasoline Motor Car for Branch Lines 


Features of Design of Unit Rail Cars Which Influence 
Successful Operation Under Specific Service Conditions 


By W. L. Bean 
Assistant Mechanical Manager, New York New Haven & Hart- 
ford R. R. 


Extracts from a paper read before a joint mecting of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers and the New York Rail- 
road club, New York city, September 19, 1924. In a paper 
before the New York Railroad Club, published in the 
Raitway Review, May 27, 1922, Mr. Bean offered certain 
conclusions summarizing his experience in the motor car 
field up to that time. In the present contribution the 
author has embodied the results of his experience to 
date, and he briefly describes the equipment which has 
been in use on the New York New Haven & Hartford R. 
R. In the author’s language, his endeavor is: “To give 
as much information from his own experience on these 
subjects as possible, to help those railroad men and auto- 
motive engineers actively interested in rail cars to reach 
conclusions as to the best design.” 


Gasoline rail-cars for branches of trunk line railroads 
and for short line roads have been the subject of much 
discussion since 1920. Mechanical officers of interested 
railroads, the engineers of companies building highway 
motor trucks and others specializing on this subject have 


Fig. 1—Power Plant of a Motor Rail-Car Equipped With Hydraulic Transmission. 


This consists of a six-cylinder internal-combustion engine with a 5%-in. bore and a 
a 100-h. p. hydraulic pump and 
two 50-h. p. hydraulic motors that are connected to one axle of each truck through spur 
The engine, the pump, a fan and an air compressor are all mounted on a common 


7%-in. stroke and rated at 170 b. h. p. at 1200 r.p.m., 


gears, 


bedplate as shown. 
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to 1920. In 1919 the Interstate Commerce Commission 
certified that its standard return 8 showed a certain 
amount, and in that year the road accrued that amount on 
its books and reported it as income. However, the road 
appealed to a board of reference for a larger amount, 
and in 1920 it obtained a favorable decision. The road 
attempted to allocate the additional award to the year to 
which they referred, and to file amended returns for 
those years. The income tax department, however, took 
the position that the additional award was income in the 
year 1920 the year in which it was allowed by the referees, 

The solicitor sustained the department’s position there- 
by automatically deciding the issue for the many cases 
that were pending on the same point. 


now developed designs to meet the different service re- 
quirements. Several hundred cars of various types have 
been built and are in service. The railroad with which the 
author is connected has in operation or on order 24 cars. 


Consideration of several principal factors of design is 
necessary if a selection is to result in obtaining equipment 
suitable for the particular service requirements of the 
carrier and if the knowledge accruing from the engineer- 
ing development and operating experience of the past 
several years is to be of value. Important factors include: 

(1) Horsepower rating of power plant in relation to 
car speed, weight, grades, curvature and operating 
schedules; especially in the case of internal combustion 
engines the power be sufficient to permit engine operation 
at speeds and outputs well within the maximum the en- 
gine is able to produce q 

(2) Type of transmission between engine and wheels; 
to be simple to operate, accessible for repairs, rugged for 
endurance, quiet in operation and efficient in power trans- 
mission 
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(3) Single-end versus double-end con- 
trol; the former is much preferable if 
terminal conditions permit, because it is 
cheaper to build, more reliable, thas less 
weight and is easier to operate. 

(4) Distribution of available space be- 
tween engine room, baggage room and 
passenger compartment. This factor is — 
largely variable according to the ideas 
and the needs of the carrier. However, 
the convenience, comfort and safety of 
the passengers and the converiience of the 
crew requires careful consideration be- 
cause of the limited space available and 
the permissible weight. of 

(5) Materials of construction are im- 
portant and largely different from those 
usual in railroad equipment construction. 
Care is necessary to give lightness, 
strength, warmth, good appearance and 
quietness of operation at a permissible 
cost. Climatic conditions should be con- 
sidered, as well as the more or less exact- 
ing requirements of the particular service. 
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(6) Design of the car frame and body 
and of the trucks to give strength, light- 
ness, good appearance and safe and quiet 
operation needs careful study and de- 
parture largely from usual steam road 
equipment practices 

(7) Heating, signaling, lighting, venti- 
lation and braking are all important 
factors concerning which experience has 
produced much information, 


(8) Multiple-unit control may be of 
‘some importance. in later developments 
for specialized service but does not 
appear to be of considerable. moment. 


The author has endeavored to give as 
much information from his own experi- 
ence on these subjects as possible to help 
those railroad men and automotive en- 
gineers actively interested in rail-cars to 
reach conclusions as to the best design. 

When an engineering officer of a railroad undertakes 
the selection or design of a unit rail-car, he must consider 
carefully the factors of size of car, speed, grades, curva- 
ture, power of engine, transmission and control system, 
gear ratio, heating, lighting and seating arrangement, if 
he is to secure a satisfactory vehicle. 


GENERAL Bopy DESIGN 


_ The size of the car, covering seating, baggage, express 


and mail capacity, saloons, if any, and engine room, as 
~ well as space for the engineer or the operator, should 


first be carefully determined. Because of the need for 
keeping the weight, and hence the power plant to the 
minimum, the space design should not be liberal, but as 
small as practicable to meet the traffic requirements. Net 
economies diminish rapidly as the weight per passenger 
hauled increases. Generosity of space in gasoline rail- 
coaches is expensive. 


Engines located inside the car bodies, especially in the 
case of the smaller cars, occupy relatively too much space 
to contribute to a design of the lightest weight. Hence, 
although the appearance may not be so attractive to the 
‘railroad man’s eye, the shortening of the car body with 
the placing of the engine under a hood, along conventional 
automotive lines, is good from a weight-space utilization 
standpoint. Bulkheads or partitions dividing the car into 
several compartments should be as few as possible, be- 

cause they add weight directly and indirectly and also in- 


_ crease the awkwardness of passage through the necessarily 


narrow aisles and doorways. 
Tue ENGINE AND Its HorsEPOWER 


Having decided on the size of car body to give suitable 
seating and other capacity, the next things to determine 
are the size and the type of the prime-mover. The 
engine, it is presumed, will use gasoline fuel, since Deisel 
type engines have not been produced and time-tried in 


light weights at horse power ratings desired in passenger 
_rail-cars of the sizes under consideration. 


Except in very 
small cars, it may be assumed that few four-cylinder en- 
-gines will be-used, because the amount of power required 


is better supplied by six cylinders, with resultant quiet- 


ness, smoothness and flexibility of operation. The use of 

two smaller engines on one car, with ensuing complica- 
tions of control and regulation, weight, noise, vibration 
and the like, does not seem attractive. 


In rail-car operation the brake horse power demand for 


_ long periods of time in relation to the nominal rating of 


engine is higher than in highway vehicle operation. The 
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This illustration shows the hydraulic motor 
supply pipes projecting to the right. 
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Fig. 2—Side View of a Truck, 


mounted in place at the right with the 


trend, as a result of experience, is toward larger power 
reserve. To maintain railroad passenger train schedules 
reliably throughout the varying seasons of the year, as is 
necessary to avoid serious complaints as to delays, 
especially for connections at junction points, means that 
dependable power must at all times be available. Further- 
more, it is not economical to require a gasoline engine 
to work continuously at high points on the horse power 
curve to get plenty of power. Inasmuch as they operate 
largely on branch lines, gasoline rail-cars “tie up” at 
night or over Sunday at outlying points to which repair 
men must be “deadheaded,” usually with resulting low 
labor-utility efficiency ; consequently, if engines are over- 
loaded and frequent repairs are necessary, the cost runs 
up. 

Ample power therefore is necessary to assure long life, 
low maintenance cost and dependability. That means 
engines large enough to give good power reserve and 
to operate ordinarily at moderate speeds, well below what 
is permissible in other gasoline-propelled vehicles. On 
the other hand, excess power is costly and therefore un- 
warranted. Determination should be intelligently made 
between the two extremes, including a review of the 
local conditions of any particular problem by someone 
who is sufficiently familiar with the engineering of the 
subject. 


One feature not to be overlooked is the net horse 
power available for driving the car, and that means the 
total horse power of the engine less the demand of 
auxiliaries or “parasites,” such as the fan or the blower, 
the air compressor, the generator and any pumps or 
other apparatus requiring power. Under usual operating 
conditions this auxiliary demand will run about 10 or 12 
per cent of the horse power delivered by the engine. It 
is also necessary to consider the loss of power involved in 
the method of power transmission between the engine fly- 
wheel and the rail. The efficiency of the hydraulic sys- 
tem seems to be about 69 per cent; that of the gas-’ 
electric, about 72; and that of the geared car, about 80 
per cent. For usual conditions of grade and speed, a 
loaded weight of car between 300 and 400 Ib. per total 
brake horse power is about right, depending on the trans- 
mission selected. 


Six-wheel cars, driven by highway truck type engines, 
except for very limited use, seem to be out of the running. 
The eight-wheel car with a six-cylinder engine has taken 
the lead, since in the four-cylinder truck type engine the 
horse power and the permissible wheelbase with a rigid 
rear axle are the limiting factors. This development has 
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decreased the interest of motor truck builders in the rail- 
car proposition, because it offers practically no outlet for 
standard parts production. Further, the demand for rail- 
cars will never favor anything approximating the quantity 
production methods inherent in motor truck construction. 


TRANSMISSION SYSTEMS 


Transmission systems, including the control, constitute 
the main consideration by all interested in the gasoline 
rail-car. The clutch-change-gear-propeller-shaft-system 


continues most popular because of its low cost, light 


38—End View of the 
This view was taken at right angles to that reproduced in Fig. 2 and 
shows the truck head on. 


Fig. Truck. 


weight, simplicity and dependability, largely because a 
demand for remote control, either in single cars or in 
multiple units, has not been great enough to displace 
single-direction operation. 

Well designed clutch-change-gear-propeller-shaft sys- 
tems have given good results in service. The three Mack 
cars on the New Haven have jointly run nearly 250,000 
miles and have had very little attention paid to their 
transmission systems. 

Generous bearing surfaces and strength of parts should 
prevail because dependability is of first importance and 
the small additional weight necessary is well placed. Low 
angularity on propeller-shafts is very important and is 
another reason favoring placing the engines of change- 
gear cars under a hood rather than in the car body. The 
relation to the front truck and the car body as regards 
overhang is a third reason. 

Recent developments of the gas-electric proposition are 
interesting and very promising of success, especially 
where car size, weight and power make gear-shifting diffi- 
cult or where double-end or multiple-unit control is desir- 
able. However, at present a 60-passenger, car with re- 
mote control either through electric or hydraulic transmis- 
sion costs from $10,000 to $12,000 more than a change- 
gear-propeller-shaft car of the same capacity. Also, it 
costs more to operate because of the lower transmission 
efficiency and the greater weight. 
mately from 10 to 20 per cent greater than with a change- 
gear car; hence remote control exacts a heavy premium 
per unit of car capacity. Therefore, where costs are of 
first consideration, the change-gear type is likely to hold 
the field for some time to come. 


Tort New Haven Hyprautic Car 


When, two years ago, the New Haven railroad needed 

a remote-controlled 60-passenger car and the gas-electric 

type was not at its present favorable stage of develop- 
* 
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ment, recourse was had to the hydraulic system known 
as the Waterbury speed gear, and a car weighing about 
52,000 Ib. without passengers was built. It has since 
operated over 10,000 miles including service during the 
winter of 1923-1924. The power plant is a Ricardo six- 


cylinder engine of 55¢-in. bore and 7%-in. stroke. It isi 
rated at 170 b.hp. at 1200 r.p.m., the operating specail 


The Waterbury equipment consists of a 100-hp. hydraulic. 
pump and two 50-hp. hydraulic motors connected through — 
spur gears to one axle of each truck, the latter being — 
loaded eccentricly in ratio 60:40 to increase adhesion. — 
The accompanying illustration, Fig. 1, shows the engine, — 
the 100-hp. pump, the fan and the compressor mounted — 
on a common bed before installation in the car bedy.— 
Figures 2 and 3 are side and end views respectively of | 
a truck with the hydraulic motor mounted in place. A | 
section through the hydraulic pump or motor is shown in 
Fig. 4. Figure 5 is a side view of the car. : 
The car is controlled from either end by control boxes — 
connected underneath the car by a shaft carefully sup- 
ported in roller bearings. The control is accomplished — 
by operating the so-called tilting-box of the hydrautic © 
pump, through which the displacement of the pump 
plungers is varied between zero and maximum, and which ~ 
also is reversible. Oil, at pressures up to 800 Ib. per | 
sq. in., is driven by the pumps to the fixed-displacement | 
motors geared to the axles. Specially designed universal © 
pipe joints satisfactorily handle the movements of the 
trucks relative to the car body. The pump is connected by — 
reduction gears to the engine, which is operated at a — 
governed speed of 1200 rpm. — . 
I believe that the hydraulic transmission is the best — 
yet available of a purely mechanical nature involving re- — 
mote control for large rail-cars and that for single-car 
operation it will compete with the gas-electric on the — 
basis of first cost, transmission efficiency and economy of © 
maintenance. Neither the hydraulic system nor the gas- 
electric permits the same economy of weight and floor 
space that the change-gear design gives. : 
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GEAR RATIO 


is 
Closely related to the brake horse power of the engine 
and the car weight are the gear ratios. Success or fail- 
ure with a given car and engine may depend upon the 
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Fig. 4—Section Through the Hydraulic Motor. 


These motors which are geared to the axles are driven by oil sup- 
plied to the pump under a maximum pressure of 800 Ib. per sq. in. 
The movement of the trucks relative to the ear body is taken care 
of by specially designed universal pipe joints, 
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gear ratios. They must be such that the engine is neither 
overloaded nor overspeeded. They should be such as to 
permit the engine to develop the desired power at a 
favorable and therefor moderate engine speed. They 
should also be such that reasonably high car speeds will 
obtain at moderate engine speeds. 

' The lower engine speeds also mean less vibration and 
noise, which contributes to the comfort of the passengers. 
It is a well-known fact that a gasoline engine operates 
more smoothly at a given high speed when under load 
than when light. This fact must be kept in mind in 
connection with the gear ratio, for at times the engine 
will be called upon to furnish only a small amount of 
power but at a high car speed, as when the car is descend- 
ing a long light grade. Under these conditions the engine 
operating at the lower speeds will give the best operating 
car because the vibration and noise will be less. Current 
designs of gearbox arrangement giving six gear ratios 
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unit control and operation. By multiple-unit operation 
is meant the running of several cars together in a train 
by one engineer, with either end of any of the cars 
equipped with control apparatus or capable of being so 
,equipped and run at the head end of the train. For 
multiple-unit operation either the electric-generator-elec- 
tric-motor combination or the mechanical-gear-electro- 
pneumatic control must be used. Trailer operation with a 
single-end operated motor car is of course fairly common, 
but the tendency is to run the trailer most of the time 
under conditions where one large eight-wheel car would 
be better. 
CAR PERFORMANCE 
To have a unit car take satisfactorily with the oper- 
ating department and the public, it must have good speed 
characteristics. A reasonably fast car should have a 
balancing speed of between 45 and 50 m.p.h. on level 
& 


Fig. 5—View of the Car 


The power plant with which this car is equipped and side and end 


provides the necessary flexibility with two so-called direct 
drives. 


SINGLE AND DouBLE-END CONTROL 


For most railroads, the question of single-end versus 
double-end control cars is not troublesome. They have 
Y’s, loops or turntables situated conveniently near their 
terminals. The New Haven, with some terminals in 
thickly settled centers and with engine houses and turn- 
tables so located as to be reached only by movements 
through extensive yards, is not so well situated. <A 
double-end controlled car that can make a turn in 5 min., 
where a single-end car would require % hr. at least and, 
in times of unfavorable traffic conditions with respect to 
making crossovers and the like, incident to getting to the 
turntable, even longer, is almost a necessity. On one as- 
‘signment a double-end car had a schedule calling for a 
5-min. turn at each end of a I-hr. rum. The car could 
be made ready while the baggage and the passengers 
were discharging, as it was only necessary to change con- 
trol handles and markers. From the operating mans 
standpoint a double-end car is unquestionably more flex1- 
ble and desirable and capable of greater use than a single- 
end car. 


Mutrtirte-UNnit OpERATION 


Closely associated with double-end control is multiple- 


Equipped with Hydraulic Transmission. 
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views of the power truck are reproduced in Figs, 1, 2 and 3 respectively. 
tangent track and of approximately 25 m.p.h. on grades 
up to 2 per cent. On certain small roads the passengers 
carried are not so exacting regarding fast operation as 
those nearer the large cities ; accordingly, the above speci- 
fications should be modified considerably. On systems 
where unit cars must use portions of the main line in their 
trips and also make connections with through trains they 
must have a speed high enough to keep their place with- 
out holding up traffic. The maximum speed must be con- 
sidered with respect to car size, weight and construction, 
so that comfort of the passengers, safety and good riding 
qualities shall be assured. 


DISTRIBUTION OF CAR SPACE 


The total available floor-space of a gasoline car may be 
divided into five parts, namely: 


(1) Engine room 

(2) Baggage room 

(3) Smoking section 

(4) General passenger section 
(5) Platform 


After considerable study of various floor plans the 
New Haven railroad concluded that for a small single- 
end car the arrangement represented by cars 9000, 9001 
and 9002 (see Figs. 5 and 6) was by far the best. Tor 
a large double-end car the arrangement represented by 
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-_ asst GENERAL DESIGN 


The car wheel base should be made as long as possible, 
and the overhang of the body at both ends of the car. 
should be kept as short as possible. A car with a long” 
wheel base rides better and operates the highway cross- 
ing electric signals better. All wheels should be pressed 
on the axles and anti-friction bearings mounted outside. - 
In the car body and truck frames the lightest possible 
material and sections that are consistent with strength » 
and ease of maintenance should be used. In many cases” 
this means the use of alloy steels or other special high 
quality material. Cars built for the New York New 
Haven & Hartford R. R. to date, or building, have bodies 
of composite construction using T-bars, or angles with 
wooden members secured to them. ‘The floors and the 
sides have been insulated to help keep the car warm. Out-_ 


Fig. 6—One of the Early Motor Rail-Cars, 


This car was placed in service early in 1922 on a schedule calling side sheathing and other steel plates should be copper-— 
for 146 miles per day. In the first five months of its operation, 533 1 1 . Ent If , 
trips’ having a total mileage of 12,441 miles were & nde. the total bearing steel having a COPPSE content of about ne perg 
delay per trip being only 0.4 min, cent. The life of these plates is double that of the 

ordinary plate and their first cost is but little more. 7 


car 9003 (see Fig. 7) is the best. To obtain the greatest A good type of ventilator should be used in passenger, ” 
possible number of seats per pound of material, a seat- baggage and engine rooms. In cases where the engine is» 
ing arrangement of two on one side and three on the enclosed in the body, special care should be taken tor 
other side has been adopted. In the gasoline cars in assure ample ventilation in the engine room. 

operation to date for nearly three years this has proved In cars operating in cold climates adequate provision. 
satisfactory; in fact so satisfactory that the New Haven must be made for heating by some means other than the™ 
has converted a number of itS main-line coaches in com- engine exhaust, otherwise, unless the engine is working 
muter service, and expects to convert more, to the three _ hard at all times, the car will be cold. A coal heater 
and two arrangement. A single passenger in a seat witha hot-blast air fan distributing the heated air through 
“arranged for two is comfortable, as are two passengers a duct along one side of the car at the truss plank is” 
in a seat arranged for three. On this basis the car must satisfactory, and has received the approval of the public 
be three-fifths full or loaded to 60 per cent of its capacity utilities commission in several states. f 
before any passenger has only his alloted space. New The question of providing a dry hopper or not is one 
Haven gasoline cars operate at such a good load-factor that can be settled only by the service requirements. If 
for only a small percentage of their time. Special atten- possible, it should be omitted. 
tion was given to obtain a light-weight seat that would Coat-hooks and basket racks keep the aisles and seats 
be strong and ample in room. The cushions are 15 in. clear and promote comfort and speed of loading and un- 
wide-and spaced on 28%-in. centers. The seats holding loading. Advertising racks located under the basket 
two passengers are 33 in. wide and those holding three racks and on bulkheads are a source of revenue which 
are 51 in. wide. should be used. 

In small cars using an engine of 64 b.hp. and seating For lighting the car and operating the engine starting 
approximately 35 passengers, a baggage room 6 ft. long motor, a large and substantial storage battery is necessary. 
is about as large as it is possible to provide. In cars To keep the battery properly charged a generator of ade-~ 
using a 150-b.hp. engine and seating 40 or 45 paseuest: quate size must be used to meet winter requirements 
a baggage room 8 or 9 ft. long can be used. In the largest when lights are used for a long time while the car is 
cars, using 225 or 250-b.hp. engines, a baggage room from standing and when the duty of starting the engine is high. 
12 ft. to 16 ft. long may be used. Folding “bencl aes located Generators range in size from 250 watts on the small cars 
in a baggage room can accommodate passengers when to 1 k.w. and over on the large cars. The smaller gener-— 
baggage is not being carried. In large cars for use on ators can be mounted directly on the engine, but the 
long trips a smoking compartment is desirable as it satisfies larger ones require a special drive. While 6-volt gener-— 
some passengers and leaves no room for complaint re- ators and minature lamps are used on small cars, the 
garding the curtailment of facilities. large cars should have 32-volt generators and standard 


Fig. 7—A Double-End Motor Rail-Car Seating 55 Passengers. 


This car seats two passengers on one side and three on the other, Such an arrangement provides the greatest possible number of seats per 
pound of material, 
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= créw-base sockets, both of these being standard in rail- 
road practice. The wiring should be done in an approved 
manner with approved switches, fuse blocks, junction 
boxes and similar fittings. 
_ For safety and to make good schedule speeds, air 
brakes are necessary even on the small cars. Diaphragm 
air brake systems have not proved adequate or satisfac- 
tory. The best brake system is one using a foundation 
brake rigging similar to that used on standard railroad- 
cars, but of smaller size, supplied with air from smali 
mechanically-driven compressors. 

The principal purpose in using gasoline rail cars in- 
stead of steam trains is to provide service to the public 
at less cost to the carrier. Three Mack cars that have 
been in service on the New Haven since January, 1922, 
having a credit of 217,000 miles to July 31, 1924, show 
that the cost per mile is approximately as given in 


Table 1. 


TABLE 1—OPERATING COST PER MILE OF A SIX-WHEEL 
GASOLINE RAIL-CAR 
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Statistics on Block Signaling, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, bureau of 
safety, has issued a tabulation of statistics pertaining to 
block signals and the telegraph and telephones for trans- 

mission of train orders, as used on railroads of the United 
States, as of January 1, 1924. The pamphlet includes tab- 
ulations of data compiled from reports made by railroad 
‘companies in response to the commission’s order of Oct. 
2, 1923. The first five tables contain block signal statistics. 
' Table No. 1 shows the aggregate length of railroad line 
of each company reporting on which the block system was 
‘in use on Jan. 1, 1924; tables Nos. 2 and 3, respectively, 
indicate the kinds of automatic block signals used and 
the apparatus employed in the operation of the manual 
block system; table No. 4 is a general classification of 
practices and methods employed in the operation of the 
‘manual block system; and table No. 5 contains additional 
data pertaining to block signals. Table No. 6 contains 
a list of railroads on which the telegraph and telephone 
Were used for transmitting train orders on Jan. 1, 1924. 


The statistics indicate that the total length of railroad 
in the United States operated under the block system on 
Jan. 1, 1924, was 105,901.6 miles; of this total, 41,537.1 
miles of road were automatic and 64,364.5 nonautomatic. 
Comparing these figures with the corresponding figures 
‘contained in the bulletin of Jan. 1, 1923, there was an 
increase of 1,471.5 miles in the length of road operated 
by the automatic block system and an increase of 1,286.3 
miles of road operated by the nonautomatic block system. 
_ There was an increase during the year in mileage of road 
operated by the block system of 2,757.8. 
Based on a comparison of the train order statistics, with 
the corresponding table for the preceding year, an in- 
crease of 3,499 miles in the length of railroad line on 
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which the telegraph was used for the transmission of 
train orders is noted and an increase of 3,009 miles in the 
length of railroad line on which the telephone was used 
for the transmission of train orders. 

Railroad companies have reported the use of automatic 
stops as follows: 


Buffalo Rochester & Pittsburgh, 12.9 miles double 
track. 
Chesapeake & Ohio, 21 miles double track. 
Chicago & Alton, 13.8 miles double track. 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 106 miles double track. 
ues Rock Island & Pacific, 165.4 miles double 
track. 
_ Hudson & Manhattan, 9 miles double track. 
Pennsylvania, 69.5 miles double track. 
St. Louis-San Francisco, 5.8 miles single track. 
San Francisco-Oakland Terminal, 3.8 miles double 
track. 
Union Pacific, 8 miles double track. 


_ Comparing the present report with the report for Jan. 
1, 1923, the following notable changes in block signaling 
appear, the figures in each case representing miles of 
road: 
———Increase——_ 
Decrease 


Nonauto- nonauto- 


Name of road, matie. matic. 


Automatic. 


Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe.......... 245.5 at oe 20.7 
Aitlatitce Gerisime tt Gop. 2c weet .sarvecini 37.8 ae 7h Al 
Gentral Gimesggtciae:.,. kiwi cces gees 76.8 Jem rape 
Chicago @aastern Ilinois............ 56.0 56.0 
Chicago & Northwestern ............. 11.0 11.0 
Chicago Burlington & Quincy......... 172.4 161.3 
Chicago” Greateyvestern-<..:..2...22.. 253 25.3 
Grand > lettin te oe ces. lee ce tk 11.4 11.4 
Great DVOrtiewtme,: sees. cs 0s0.. ss vae ae 358.4 OW 
[iistots= Cemterte sects ct kee ee 124.5 pears 

Yazoo & Mississippi Valley.......... 19.6 
Dinos SU raeeOmeeec si. yaks oh e scan 16.2 ISAS 
Minneapolis St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie .... 410.2 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas of Texas...... 28.4 Pra once 
MTSSOUI WEIR hte soa < so ease cme 10.2 10.2 
INOItEL fae eniGmer tras: oc). eae. 229: ae ore 239.6 
PennsylvateameeyveteM. . betes cs cea 38.6 631.9 MESS 
Philadelphiggee- Readitig .. 2... 6.00660. pt 16.0 
ScaboardMAmmpeinemse cc cto 2+ sor. ahewn 593.7 
Southern Pacific System: 

Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad 

& St@ne 0... oo). Se he. a, 12.3 aad: 

PaCitic: MRP So Goda cnc eco 89.1 anti. 89.1 
ister’, &  MMMMAL OE. 0 ooo ee eee ee oe a 79.3 et 
Wialba shi eae od Scrap ats Soca usvwis saa oes soe : TLL 


Copies of the publication mentioned above may be pro- 
cured from the superintendent of documents, government 
printing office, Washington, D. C., at five cents per copy. 


Remote Control of Signals and Derails 
On Norfolk & Western Ry. 


The Norfolk & Western Ry. is double tracking its 
line in the vicinity of Kermit Station, West Virginia, 
making a gauntlet track in tunnels 1 and 3 located on 
either side of the station. Automatic block signals are 
being installed in this territory and means of protecting 
the gauntlets by an operator located at Kermit station 
have been werked out involving 1 layout consisting of 
four derails, one for each track at each end of the gaunt- 
lets, with four signals governing traffic over these derails. 
The two derails at each end are connected so as to be 
operated by Union style “M” low voltage switch move- 
ments, ene being set for derailing and the other for non- 
derailing. Kermit station is located midway between the 
two tunnels, the distance from the station to the nearest 
derail being 6200 feet in one case and 8100 feet in the 
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other. The length of the gauntlet track through the 
tunnels is approximately 4000 feet and 3700 feet respec- 
tively 

The control of the derails and signals is accomplished 
by a two-lever interlocked circuit controller !ocated at 
Kermit station. The four derails are controlled by one 
lever and the four signals by the other lever. The circuits 
for the control of the derails consist of a polarized relay 
controlled by the interlocked circuit Aentoller, the normal 
control being taken over the normal contact and the re- 
verse control over the reverse contact. The circuits for 
the control of the signals are accomplished by a polarized 
relay controlled by the interlocked circuit controller. This 
polarized relay selects between opposing signals and con- 
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verging protection is accomplished by selecting the signal 
control over the circuit controller on the switch point, 
This selection guarantees the position of the switch with — 
relation to the signal cleared, and eliminates the use of a 
separate indication from the switch movement to the ma- 
chine. Approach stick locking is provided by means of 


a stick relay and time release which introduces a time 
element after signal has been put to the stop position be-— 


fore the switch can be operated providing the train does 
not accept the home signal and proceeds accordingly. 


The material for this installation was furnished by the ; 


Union Switch & Signal Company, of Swissvale, Pa., and 
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the work is being installed by the regular signal construc- — 


tion forces of the N. & W. Ry. 


Electrification of the Austrian Federal Railways 


Part I—Operating Characteristics and Traffic Density. The 
Conditions Which Necessitate a Change of Motive Power 


By James A. G. PENNINGTON 


Department of 


Mechanical [ngineering, 


Johns Hopkins 


University. 


With the breaking away of Bohemia, Silesia and Moravia 
after the went the part of 
SOUrCCS. situation became an immediate motive for 
other power to operate her rail- 
the groundwork had been laid previously 
in a comprehensive survey of the 
and requirements, 


war, Austria's coal re- 


The 


Austria's looking to some 


greater 


roads. However, 
engineering possibilities 
back as 1905. The 
following article describes the present state of the enter- 
prise. It will be published in two parts, the second cover- 
ing principally the hydro-clectric generating plants and the 
transmission lines. 


maugurated as far 


The question of electrifying the Austrian Railways 
is not one of recent date as might be ee It dates 
back as far as 1891 when the eléctnifcation of the Arlberg 
section was considered on account of the heavy orades 
and the poorly ventilated tunnel. In 1905 the railway ad- 
ministration established a department to study the possi- 
bilities of electrical operation on all the lines of the 
Austrian empire. The work of this department included 
the surveying, selecting, planning and acquiring of suit- 
able water power sources as well as the questions of 
power requirements, traffic conditions and those of an 
electrotechnical nature. The extensive studies of this 
department were published in the year 1917 and form 
an important basis for the present electrification program. 


WATER POWER AND COAL SHORTAGE 


LEAD TO ELECTRIFICATION 


ABUNDANT 


Before the dismemberment of the Austrian empire coal 
of fair grade was plentiful and cheap, and hydro-electric 
power did not seem as attractive as now, when the Aus- 
trian republic has an abundance of water power, but al- 
most no coal. Thus the electrification of the railways 
through hydro-electric power became absolutely necessary 
if the entire transportation system were not to collapse 
and with it the industrial life of the Austrian nation. 

The technical advantages anticipated from electrification 
of the Austrian state railways lie in the possibility of at- 
taining higher train speeds than formerly, thus making 
it possible not only to return to pre-war train schedules, 
but even to better them to the extent of 15 or 20 per 
cent. With steam locomotives this increase in speed can 
be secured only by greatly increased operating cost. The 
increase in speed is to-be secured first of all by higher 


~ 


average speeds and to a smaller degree by greater acceler- 
ation. 
play an important part in securing higher average speeds. 
Most of the present mileage has heavy grades, and the 
American method of taking water while under way is not 
used. 


PRODUCTIVE TIME oF ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 
GREATER—TUNNEL MAINTENANCE LESS 


A further economic and technical advantage from elec- 
trification lies in the possible increase of train weight 


The omission of stops for coal and water will also — 


because under existing operating conditions very light 
trains, both passenger and freight, are operated. With — 


the increase of train speed and weight a decided increase 
in the total ton-miles is expected, and this in turn will 
postpone the double tracking of certain divisions, which 
under steam operation are unable to handle any percepti- 
ble increase in traffic. To this should also be added the 
decrease in coal traffic, since the locomotive coal is dis- 
pensed with. 


Greater daily mileage is expected from the electric 
locomotives, because no time is lost in firing up and draw- 
ing the fire as on steam locomotives, and the time out for 
repairs is much less with electric equipment. 
numerous other ways greater efficiency is expected from 
the electric engines as compared to the present steam 
equipment. 

Special stress is laid by the railway administration on 
the fact, that the maintenance cost of tunnels due to flue 
gases will be greatly decreased. 


And inl 


Since the Austrian track- _ 


age is mostly through mountainous country it is easy to | 
see that this one item can have a real influence on the cost — 


of maintenance of way. 


PLAN TO Evecrriry 1,108 Mitrs—W1.L REQUIRE 
116,000 H. P. To OPERATE 


The total mileage of the Austrian federal railways” 


amounts to 3,411 kilometers, and in the year 1913 the™ 


locomotive coal for these divisions amounted to about 
1,775,500 tons. The present electrification is to be carried — 
out in two building periods and only includes the divisions 
shown in the accompanying maps. The first building — 
period includes divisions with heavy traffic which promise — 
the greatest coal saving and which can use easily devel-_ 
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oped water power for the necessary electric current. 
These are the so-called Alpine divisions. During the 
second building period all the other divisions, with the 
exception of unimportant branch lines, are to be elec- 
trified. 

Table A. accompanying, represents the divisions of the 
first building period and table B those of the second 
period. These divisions have a total operating length of 
1,788 km. (1,108 miles) of which 1,062 km. are single 
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and economic factors have completely upset the original 
estimates. According to the present rate of construction 
it will take nearer 20 years than 12 to carry out the elec- 
trification program, although those sections requiring the 
least expenditure of money and time are the first to be 
changed from the present steam operation. In August. 
1922, the line Innsbruck-Telfs was to have been tried 
out, but as a matter of fact the first electric locomotive 
for this line was not delivered until the end of 1922. 


However, the section between Innsbruck and landeck 
is now ready for electric operation. A part of the Arl- 
berg line was electrified in 1923, and the latest progress 
is the electrification of 107 km. of the Attnang-Stainach- 
Irdning Tine. 

For the electrical operation of the entire railway sys- 
tem, based on the, train movements Opn Giz: would be 
required 640,000,000 kw. hrs. (73,000 kw. yearly average ) 
figured at the power house bus bar, or 116,000 h.p. yearly 
average at the turbine shaft. These figures include yard 
and station requirements. The daily traffic in gross tons 


track and 726 km. are double track. This is 40 per cent 
of the total federal railway mileage. 

According to the original estimates the lines shown in 
both tables were to be completed within 12 to 15 years, 
necessitating the electrification of from 145 km. to 115 
km. per year. This estimate was based on the fact that 
the Swiss railway administration had decided in 1918 on 
a program of electrification for its 2,750 km. of railways 
which called for the change from steam to electricity 
at the rate of 113 km. per year. However, the deprecia- 
tion of the Austrian currency as well as other political 


ELECTRIFICATION OF THE AUSTRIAN RAILWAYS—TABLE A, DIVISIONS TO BE ELECTRIFIED IN THE FIRST BUILDING PERIOD. 


Traffic Dens- Power Requirements Scurce of Power 


ity in daily 


Max. Traffic Per- gross tons Yearly Maximum Output of 


Operating Grade formance in during 19138 in million fe al cee I{ydro- Turbine Output 
Leth. Track in million Gross (for out and Kw.-hrs. Turbine Dlectrie Units in in Mil. 
Line in Km. No. Per Cent Ton-Km. 1913 return runs) at bus Shaft Plant Hae: Kw. hrs. 
“crates a Stel eal byte eh fae on ae er 204.032 1a old 558.5 7,500 40.0 Spullersee  3X8,000= 
and 24,000 252, 
eta OU Sates aes ts Sis 18.527 1 1.05 29.9 4,400 1.6 32,000  Rutzbach 2X 4,000-+ 
: 1X 8,000= 
16,000 39.0 
Bregenz-St. Margrethen ........... . 12.664 1 67 18.7 4,000 0.9 
Seattle Vest. Groupies 0. ote se. 235.223 607.1 42.5 32,000 40,000 64:2 
Salzburg-Schwarzach-St. Veit ...... 66.664 2 1.00 378.0 15,500 19.5 Stubach V, 
Stage: Tau 5X8,000= 
-ernmoosb. 
-Enzinger- 40,000 34.0 
boden 
Schwarzach-St. Veit-Woergl ....... WO 2 220, etc 9;300%s5° 27.7 48,000 
: Mallnitz 4 4,000= 
near Ober 16,000 34.0 
- Vellach 
Schwarzach-St. Veit-Spittal- ‘ 
MUIISTEELLELS CO mim ntats «fe ecene Ae\aues 80.896 Le? 8) 169.0 5,700 17.4 
Brieralavigll.-Villach <2 wc. see 36.294 Zz 1225 76.45** 5,700 tere 3:45" 
Mealalasts Groupes: Veeco ve sens 309.370 1,046.4 68.0 48,000 56,000 68.0 
Stainach-Irdning-Attnang-Puchheim 107.351 1 De 2a 2,800 9.0 6,000 From current supplied by the 
. plant of Stern and Hafferl 
Electric Co. 
Rin BING mts nests ei ta eitaga ce aT 651.944 1,764.7 119.5 


* 11.111 kilometers (St. Anton-Langen including Arlberg tunnel) are double track. 

** 11.748 kilometers (Boeckstein-Mallnitz including Tauern tunnel) are double track. 

*** Only with Federal Railway trains. The figures for the Southern Railway are 11.8 million gross ton-kin., 
tons, 0.7 million kw-hrs. yearly. 


900 daily 


gross 


ELECTRIFICATION OF THE AUSTRIAN FEDERAL RAILWAYS—TABLE B—DIVISIONS TO BE ELECTRIFIED IN THE SECOND BUILDING 


PERLOD., 
Traffic Traffic density 
Performance in daily 
Max. in million gross tons 
Operat- Grade Gross during 19138 
ing Leth. Track in Per a Ton-Km., (for out and Power 
Line in Kin. No. Cent in 1913 return runs) Requirements 
MPO ISEENSPTUCK cc hisc ca Poe ade meee 59.56 2 0.48 128.9* 5,900 5.7* 
Menenna-linz-salzbure 9.0) 2... be oe ee 313.40 Z 1.09 2212.9 19,300 120.0 
Banetetten-ot, Michael os. 4.2dnee essere + 182.309 1 1.82 696.0 10,400 36.7 
Ste Valentin-Klein-Reifling .....0.....-...: 66.993 ] 0.67 60) 1,700 1.8 
MUPIRE TIA -PASETIETZ ©. cs vos ncn inte ee cee ewee 14.48 1 2.50 17.5 3,300 1.5 
BPREMECLZ = OLGEIMDEr 2 vraccd sass slew es + 19.953 1 7.10 32.9 4,500 8.4 
oie SS CIACN 8 Ire ade Oe ie ae 104.472 1 2.20 162.5 4,300 4.1 
Oo cis TEL C CHEN iva pi ole aD eg een Caen a 81.238 1 0.60 187.3 6,300 9.1 
malztal-Bischorshoten’ ©. 4... seuss cree eee 98.69 1 223 151.6 4,200 8.3 
PeeMiichael-st, Veit on Glan.............+- 124.272 Z 1.43 635.0 14,000 32.6 
Bemeveit. oo Glan-Villach.. (25......2.0-.... 52.454 i 1.00 134.0 7,000 6.7 
Beeveit on-Glan-Klagenfurt...........-..'- 17.963 1 0.50 65.4 10,000 28 
ane a ee ree eee 1,135.784 4,465.5 23L 
*Note: Does not include Southern Railway tonnage. aid 
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_ on all the federal railways in the year 1913, and the com- 
_ parative power required in kilowatt-hours for electrical 
train movement-per ton-km. are graphically represented 
on the upper and central panel of the accompanying maps. 
_ By the multiplication of corresponding values for daily 
traffic in gross tons by the comparative power required 
for electrical train movement, the total power require- 
ments under electrical operation are obtained and graph- 

ically represented in the bottom panel of the accompany- 
ing maps. 

The divisions shown in tables A and B with a vearly 
total of 6,230,200,000 gross ton-km. (exclusive of loco- 
motives) will require 357,200,000 kw.-hrs. (40,000 kw. 
yearly average), figured at the power house switchboard. 


SINGLE PHASE SYSTEM SELECTED, 


The comparative value of the properties of the current 
types is not settled and causes that conflict of opinions, 
which has been and still is going om since the first devel- 
opment of the electric railway. Certain advantages and 
disadvantages assert themselves in varying degree when 
comparing different track sections depending on local con- 
ditions and especially on grades. The fact that each cur- 
rent type possesses certain advantages and disadvantages 
has led to different conclusions in different countries. 

The Austrian railway administration gave careful con- 
sideration to the question years ago, which of the current 
types would be most satisfactory for its entire system 
and came to the conclusion that single-phase current with 
15,000-volt trolley wire voltage and 162/3 cycles per 
second was the best. 

The decisive advantages of the single phase current for 
the above conclusion are: small-sized conductors, sim- 
plest and cheapest power transfer, good speed regulation 
of the locomotives, adaptability to the varying operating 
conditions. Equal consideration cannot be given to the 
disadvantages (greater weight of the generators, trans- 
formers and motors, less simple construction of motors, 
difficulty of overcoming interference), because improve- 
ments are possible and because these disadvantages do not 
influence the more important factors of railway operation. 

Uniform voltage for the transmission lines is not as 
important as for the trolley wire. The upper limit lies 
among the same values so far obtained for general cur- 
rent distribution, which is about 150,000 volts for single- 
phase current. For the Austrian federal railways a volt- 
age of 50,000-60,000 will be sufficient in most cases, al- 
though in some instances 110,000 volts may be necessary. 

The frequency most conveniently employed for three- 
phase or single-phase current should be 50 cycles, on ac- 
count of the uniformity and the reciprocal assistance be- 
tween power houses, since this frequency is common for 
general European current distribution. A frequency of 
50 cycles per second is perfectly feasible for three-phase 
current railways (although 15 to 16 cycles per second 
offer more favorable conditions for the design of the 
motors). Conditions are, however, different for single- 
phase current. Single-phase motors due to electrotech- 
nical and constructional reasons require the lowest possi- 
ble frequency, 25 cycle maximum or better still 15 cycles 
(small number of poles, low transformer voltage at start- 
ing, moderate weight). A decided advantage of low fre- 
quency is the lessening of current interference. The trol- 
ley wire and feeders are subject to low inductive action 
(voltage drops) and require therefore conductors of small 
cross section and a smaller number of sub-stations. In 
_ contrast to this the weight of the gerierators in the power 
houses and of the transformers in the sub-stations and on 
the locomotives becomes greater with a lower frequency. 

Experience has shown that railway operation requires 

the use of special generators in the power house, and 


a 
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that the combination of current generation for general 
purposes with that for railway use is not feasible, and 
so the adoption of a 50-cycle frequency has nothing to 
recommend it in this instance. As a result the Austrian 
railway management in agreement with other railway ad-, 
ministrations decided upon the low frequency of 1624 
(50/3) cycles per second. In using this frequency it is 
possible to drive single-phase generators with 1624 cycles 
and three-phase generators with 50 cycles by a common 
power unit (turbine, etc.) 


ELECTRIFICATION Witt Save NEARLY HALF MILLION 
Tons CoaL ANNUALLY 


The building program for the first five years (minimum 
period) takes in the electrification of these divisions: 

1. Innsbruck-Lindau (inclusive of the branch lines 
Feldkirch-Buchs and Bregenz-St. Margrethen). 

2. Salzburg-Schwarzach-St. Veit. 

3. Schwarzach-St. Veit-Woergl. 

4. Schwarzach-St. Veit- Spittal-Millstaettersee and the 
Peage line Spittal-Millstaettersee-Villach. 

5. Stainach-Irdning-Attnang-Puchheim. 


The total length of the above mentioned four trunk 
lines and the division Stainach-Irdning-Attnang-Puch- 
heim, amounts to 652 km. (14.6 per cent of all the state 
operated railways) ; of this 412 km. are single track and 
240 km. double track. The electrification of this mileage 
will result in a yearly saving of 396,000 tons of coal. To 
haul this coal frem the Czecho-Slovakian frontier sta- 
tions requires an additional 38,850 tons of coal per year 
and the use of about 32 locomotives and 970 coal cars, 
all of which can be dispensed with under electrical opera- 
tion. The accompanying profiles represent graphically 
the mileage, gradients and amount of iraffic of the above 
mentioned five lines. 

The actual work of electrification has been started on 
the sections Landeck-Bludenz, Innsbruck-Landeck and 
Stainach-Irdning-Attnang-Puchheim.. The operating 
length of these sections is about 243 km. of which only 
11 km. are double track. The double track extends from 
St. Anton to Langen and includes the Arlberg tunnel. 
To supply the electric current for the operation of the 
division Innsbruck-Landeck-Bludenz, a hydro-electric 
plant at the Spullersee near Danoefen is being constructed, 
and the present power house of the Mittenwald railway 
on the Rutzbach is being enlarged. 

Since it would be unsatisfactory to continue steam 
operation of trains on sections to the west of Bludenz 
after the division Innsbruck-Landeck-Bludenz has been 
electrified, the lines Bludenz-Lindau inclusive of branch 
lines will be electrified next. Simultaneously with the 
electrification of the division Innsbruck-Landeck-Bludenz, 
that of the division Stainach-Irdning-Attnang-Puchheim 
is being carried out. The electrification on the latter 
division can be carried through in a comparatively short 
time as the necessary current is to be furnished by the 
existing hydro-electric plant, Steeg, which only needs 
slight enlargement to meet the requirements. Subse- 
quent to the above mentioned work and in part simul- 
taneous with it the hydro-electric plants in the Stubach 
valley and on the Mallnitz river are to be constructed and 
the erection of electrical equipment for the divisions 
Salzburg-Woergl and Schwarzach-St. Veit-Villach is to 
take place. 

The above plan of the government represents the first 
construction period of electrification of the Austrian fed- 
eral railway system, but forms a unit within itself both 
as regards the hydro-electric plants and the trackage, 
especially if it becomes possible to include the line Woergl- 
Innsbruck in the electrification. The line is controlled by 
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the internationally owned Southern Railway. In the lat- 
ter case there will be a connected net of electricially oper- 
ated railways comprising the division Salzburg-Lindau 
with branch lines Feldkirch-Buchs and Bregenz- St. Mar- 
-grethen and the division Schwarzach-St. Veit-Villach. 
The main lines south of the Danube to be electrified 
during the second construction period would then be 
joined to this net of electric divisions. 


FUNDAMENTAL IMPROVEMENTS IN OPERATION RESULTING 
FROM ELECTRIFICATION 


The introduction of electrical operation on those divi- 
sions hitherto operated by steam will make it possible to 
increase the train loads and simultaneously to decrease 
the running time. An increase in the gross tonnage under 
electrical operation results through the omission of the 
tender and partly through the weight of the locomotive 
resting on the driving axles. An additional increase in 
the train load is possible, because the number of driving 
axles can be made greater on an electric locomotive than 
on a steam one. The limitation in this direction is de- 
pendent on the capacity of the car couplings. The Aus- 
trian federal railways have decided to standardize on 
couplings with a capacity of 47,- 
000 Ib. draw bar pull, but for the 
present and some time to come 
couplings with only 27,000 Ib. 
draw bar capacity must be fig- 
ured on. 

Traffic- “will .thereforesebe 
handled under electrical opera- 
tion the same as under full ca- 
pacity steam operation for the 
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There are at present only a few sections on the flat 
stretches where maximum speeds of 80 to 90 km. (49 to 
55 miles) are permissible in express service. Even after 
the roadbed has been straightened and the curves and_ 
gradients reduced, it will be possible to attain 100 km.— 
(62 miles) per hour only on a few scattered sections. : 
Likewise the maximum speeds on the really mountainous — 
stretches will hardly exceed the present limits of 45 to 50_ 
km. (30 miles) for reasons of safety.”. Notwithstanding 
these handicaps it will be possible under electrical opera- 
tion to shorten both the net running time and the total 
running time as compared with steam operation and 
thereby to shorten the traveling time between any two 
given stations. 
SCHEDULE SPEEDS MAINTAINED WITH GREATER 
CERTAINTY AND EcoNOMY 

This is primarily due to the qualities of the electric 
locomotives. The steam locomotive requires a schedule 
adapted to its ability and therewith a graduated reduction 
of speed according to the grades. In consideration of fuel 
economy and to make the hauling of heavy trains possible 
a comparatively low running speed is maintained on the — 
heavy grades. This. consideration is not necessary to the 
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present as regards the number of 


trains dispatched and __ their 
weight. This is also necessary 
to simplify the transition from 
steam to electrical operation and 
to fit the traffic of the electric di- 
visions to that of the adjoining 
steam operated ones. These rea- 
sons led to the assumption, when 
the electric locomotives were be- 
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ing designed, that they would at 
the very least be able to handle 
the same train tonnage as the 
most powerful locomotives at 
present in use on the divisions 
in question. 

The express and accommoda- 
tion trains will be handled as far 


Salzburg 
as possible by a single locomotive ’ 
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to secure efficient operation of 
the locomotives. Where neces- 
sary two locomotives coupled to- 
gether will be used. In freight 
service the trains are to be 
handled as far as possible up to 
the load limit and on some grades 
a pusher engine is to be added. 
For yard service in the larger Ree eer, 
stations special light freight ies sive 
comotives are to be used, which 
are also suitable for light passen- 
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ger service. 


In considering the speeds to 
be employed it must be remem- 
bered that the maximum permis- 
sible speed is restricted by the 
unfavorable gradients and curves. 
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These Profiles. ‘The Depth of the Shaded Areas Indicates the 
Volume of Traffic, 
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same extent with electric locomotives. Locomotives can 
be built which will handle heavy loads economically on 
steep grades at a fairly high speed. The decrease in 
running time will therefore be most noticeable on moun- 
tain stretches, particularly in the freight service. An in- 
crease in running speed will also result from higher ac- 
celeration with electric motive power and the omission of 
stops for water necessary with steam engines. 

An increase in the speed of certain freight trains will 
be necessary to secure the best results from the electric 
locomotives, that is to increase the average yearly loco- 
motive mileage as compared with that of steam locomo- 
tives. A speed advantage of electric train operation is the 
great certainty and economy with which scheduled run- 
ning speeds can be maintained and delays made up. The 
adherence to scheduled speeds depends with steam loco- 
motives, especially on heavy grades, very much upon the 
quality and type of fuel. In case of delays, increased 
speed with usual train loads can only be secured by 
temporarily overloading of the boiler and this, at best, is 
very inefficient. With electric locomotives on the other 
hand provision can be made for comparatively large ex- 
cess tractive power and thereby in case of delays a con- 
siderable decrease in the running time can be secured 
without reducing the efficiency materially. 

On account of the large power demands of the heavy 
trains a re-arrangement of the train schedules will be- 
come necessary under electrical operation, especially on 
the mountain divisions, so as to secure a favorable rela- 
tion between the peak load of the power houses and their 
average load and to avoid the overloading of the plants 
through the accumulation of trains on the gradients. In 
addition instructions and orders must be worked out for 
traffic movements under special circumstances (delays, in- 
operativeness of electrical equipment, etc. ) 

Therefore the following technical considerations con- 
cerning train movements were decisive factors in design- 
ing the electric locomotives : 

1. The electric locomotives must at the very least be 
able to move the same train loads, when using the total 
permissible journal loads of 14.5 tons, as the most power- 
ful steam locomotives on the Austrian federal railways. 


2. The locomotives for the passenger traffic in the ° 


‘mountainous sections must be able to handle the express 
and accommodation trains on steep gradients without the 
aid of a helper locomotive except in special cases. Ae 

3. The express train locomotives for the low grade div1- 
sions must be capable of high speed in addition to ade- 
quate tractive power. 

4. The freight locomotives for flat and mountain sec- 
tions are to be built along the same lines as far as possible ; 
on mountain sections the freight trains are to use a second 
locomotives as a pusher. 

5. For yard switching service quadruple coupled elec- 
tric locomotives are considered advisable. 


Mechanical Division’s Circular on 
Power Brake Maintenance 


The American Railway Association, Division V-Me- 
chanical, has issued from the office of the secretary, V. R. 
Hawthorne, 431 South Dearborn street, Chicago, a cir- 
cular letter in which the attention of members is called 
to the report of the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
its investigation of power brakes and appliances for Op- 
erating power brake systems. The circular quotes the 
following paragraph from that part of the commissions 
report relating to maintenance: “Throughout this pro- 
ceeding the necessity for better maintenance of present 
power brake equipment in order to secure proper opera- 
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tion and safely to control trains was repeatedly stressed, 
and this necessity was recognized by both carriers and 
employees. It is beyond question or argument that piston 
travel should be maintained within proper limits, triple 
valves should be kept properly cleaned, brake-pipe and 
brake-cylinder leakage should be kept below certain pre- 
scribed amounts, and retaining valves with their pipe con- 
nections should be kept in good condition; furthermore, 
rules should provide and proper tests should be made to 
insure that trains will not leave terminals with defective, 
inoperative, or cut out brakes on any cars.” 

Continuing, the Mechanical Division’s circular reads 
as follows: 

“In a letter from the acting chairman of the commis- 
sion; attention is further called to this feature in the fol- 
lowing paragraph: ‘Definite suggestions are made in 
the report as to improvements in the operation of existing 
brakes which can be effectuated by the carriers, without 
awa gee formal action by us.’ 

“The Mechanical Division of the American Railway 
Association has prepared from time to time recommenda- 
tions as to the maintenance of power brakes and train 
air signal equipment, has recently revised these rules and 
adopted them as standard, your company being a party to 
this proceeding, and in February, 1924, issued them in 
booklet form. 


“In view of the evidence introduced at the power brake 
hearing with relation to the lack of uniformity and the 
failure to properly maintain brake and air signal equip- 
ment, copy of specifications for maintenance is sent you 
with this letter, with the advice that as many additional 
copies as you may desire for distribution will be furnished 
at cost by the secretary on application. It is further sug- 
gested that a copy of these rules be placed in the hands 
of all those responsible for this class of work with appro- 
priate instructions regarding their adoption and observ- 
ance.” 


Engineers to Help with Scientific 
Motion Pictures 


According to the A. S. M. E. News prelimmary con- 
sideration is being given by officials of the United En- 
with Hugo Ruiesenfeld, managing 
director of the Rivoli, Rialto and Criterion Theaters in 
New York City, to a project to popularize films dealing 
with astronomy, biology, engineering, mechanical and 
electrical and chemical industries, geology and other scien- 
tific and educational subjects. Plans include the use of 
the auditorium of the engineering societies building for 
showings of the films, with special morning showings at 
the Rialto Theater. 


The aim of the whole project is to interest the public, 
not the expert but the layman, in scientific pictures and 
to preserve visual records for posterity. It is believed 
that interest in science can be aroused and maintained 
through the motion, picture if scientific films are not too 
technical, and the plan on foot calls for the organization 
of a committee competent to give advice on showmanship 
to persons and groups filming educational pictures. Mr. 
Riesenfeld believes that the Einstein theory film, which 
was rtin at special showings for two weeks to an amaz- 
ingly large number of people, has proved that a big public 
is awaiting the proper presentation of scientific pictures. 

It has been suggested that a small foundation be es- 
tablished under the charter of the United Engineering 
Society, its object being to encourage and assist in the 
production of scientific pictures. 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to Say the Thing That Ought to Be Said 


The returns on revenue car loadings on railroads of 
the country for the week ending September 13 empha- 
size the fact that railway traffic is now approaching 
the high figures of last year. The latest total exceeds 
that for any week of this year, and it is only 35,850 
cars short of the record loading for all time, which 
was made in the week of September 27, last year. The 
loadings of merchandise and less than carload lot 
freight, which are the most direct index of general 
business, show an actual increase of 61 cars over the 
previous high record for these commodities, which was 
made during the week of October 6, last year. 


A feature of the Union Pacific Magazine is a page 
devoted to a monthly talk by C. R. Gray, president 
of the system. In the October issue, President Gray 
devotes his talk to the highly commendable purpose 
of inducing the whole-souled, red-blooded boy of Union 
Pacific territory to enter railroad service. Under the 
title, “A Railroad Career for the American Boy,” he 
offers testimony which will perhaps be as much of an 
inspiration to the adult railroader who reads it as to 
the boy to whom it is addressed. Mr. Gray says: 
“Railroading is more than a business. It is a profes- 
sion. It is not something to be picked up today and 
laid down tomorrow to tide men over between jobs. 
It is a life work and men must specialize in it until they 
_ reach a high degree of proficiency.” And as for the 
boy to whom Mr. Gray is speaking, we believe the 
following language is well calculated to draw out the 
kind of youth who will be an asset in railroad service: 
“The railroad business produces self-made men. Near- 
ly one-half of the officers of the United States railroads 
entered the business before their eighteenth year. Prac- 
tically all of the executives started at the bottom. The 
field is still open for the right kind of men. Fascina- 
tion and romance are there; opportunity is there—op- 
portunity for advancement and for service to one’s 
fellow men.” 


It is a matter‘of much more than local interest that 
the Chicago Railroad Club is shortly to be organized with 
a complement of officers and directors who will be recog- 
nized as representing the cream of railway personnel in 
the central west. A notice of the organization meet- 
ing appears on page 489, of this issue. If Chicago 
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lived for itself alone in railway matters, the enterprise 
would be of only local concern, but the city’s interests are 
too large and cosmopolitan for this condition to apply. 
A club in Chicago where railway men and men inter- 
ested in railway business can come together in congenial 
personal contact will be a distinct force for the improve- 
ment and uplift of transportation throughout the country. 


At one time locomotive cinders was used a good deal 
for ballast on main line, but under heavy traffic it can- 
not hold the track in surface as well as good gravel or 
broken stone, and it is too dusty for fast passenger 
trains. It was always objectionable under track that 
had to carry many passenger trains. Nevertheless cin- 
ders is valuable material for track maintenance in many 
places on all railroads and ought not to be wasted. It 
is superior to all other kinds of ballast where drainage 
is poor or difficult. In modern track construction drain- 
age is always or nearly always taken care of on main 
line, but in yards it is often difficult to do this, and on 
storage or industry tracks the expense of proper drainage 
is not always justified, even if practicable. In such 


places cinders for ballast and track filling is the most — 


efficient material, as it will hold the track in surface, the 
inter-track spaces can be kept dry under foot, and there 
is no trouble from dust. In order to maintain a dry 
surface and subdue growth of vegetation one railroad 
has used a large quantity of cinders as a top dressing | 
for its tie yard. It is first rate material for filling between — 
or around team tracks at way stations, where, otherwise, 
deep mud will usually be found during wet weather or — 
when frost is leaving the ground in early spring. Large 
quantities of cinders may also be used for ballasting 
passing sidings. As it is material that must be removed 
from the pits at round houses, whatever use is made of — 
it, it comes cheap for ballast or track filling, as, properly, 
the cost for loading and for transportation must be taken 
care of on another account. 
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A commendable thing about the list of subjects selected 
for the committee work of the Roadmasters’ Association 
during the coming year is the brevity of it. Inspection 
of ties for renewal, means for prolonging the life of rail 
in service, the weeding of track, and the responsibility 
of roadmasters in promoting proper relations with the 
public complete the list. The work of a committee is to 
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summarize general practice as best it can, recommending 
the features considered the most efficient or economical, 
and leaving it to the convention to bring out details and 
_ special problems. It is not so important that a committee 
_ mention every method or practice concerning a subject 
that can be discovered as it is to make a logical analysis 
of conditions and state the requirements of general situ- 
ations. The opportunity to elaborate on such a presenta- 
tion is on the floor of the convention, where there will be 
a multitude of counsel and experience. A subject that 
cannot bring out an interesting discussion is not worth 
a committee's spending time upon; and when the list of 
subjects is so long that pertinent discussion must be 
choked down for lack of time, the work of the conven- 
tion falls short of its purpose. 

Ordinarily four subjects that cover as much ground and 
involve as many questions of practice as the foregoing 
should be a sufficient number for the work of a three-day 
convention. This provides one subject for each of the 
two sessions of the first and second days of the conven- 
tion, and the last day is usually devoted to elections and 
matters of general business. The feature of individual 
papers or treatises on special subjects is a good one, and 
can fill in a considerable portion of the time besides what 
is consumed by addresses. Where excursions and other 
entertainments are brought in to interfere with the tech- 
nical part of the program the time so consumed ought 
to be compensated for by night. sessions. 
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SAVING GOOD MONEY IN HANDLING 
MATERIAL 


The whole business problem of the railroads is trans- 
_ portation—in other words the handling of material. The 
_ assumption apparently would be justified, therefore, that 
_ railroad men ought to be the most efficient material movers 
in the world. The public is the customer. As common 
_ carriers, the railroads are expected to give good service ; 
as individual concerns they must sell their service at a 
_ profit in order to maintain their existence. Their service 
_ is of a competitive nature. The road which builds up its 
service to a standard above that of another road will be 
_ favored with the business; and the road which comes 
nearest to a solution of the various problems of economi- 
cal operation will be most successful. Increased busi- 
ness at minimum cost of operation results in correspond- 
ingly larger profits. Service at lowest cost per unit, is 
therefore the ultimate object. 
Let us now consider the railroads as the purchasers 
_ of their own product. Will this alter the problem? 
' Undoubtedly it should be equally important to handle 
_ material at minimum cost per unit regardless of who 
| “is the customer. In the railroad shop the road is actually 
its Own customer. [very shop has its material handling 
\_ problem which is similar to that of any railroad’s major 
transportation problem. If not of directly competitive 
hature, it is nevertheless of great importance and affects 
the maintenance of equipment cost. Just because the rail- 
_ Toads happen to be customer as well as operator in shop 
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material handling service, is no reason why they can af- 
ford poor service or expensive service. 

To some people material handling may be just pushing 
a truck. To the live man it is money. Material handling 
in a shop represents money spent on the material that 
does not add to the intrinsic value of that material. The 
manufacturing industries early realized this. The com- 
petitive nature of their products forced them to reduce 
costs by improving general conditions, and they soon de- 
veloped the economical possibilities in material handling. 
They became highly specialized in this respect. In the 
railroad shops with no direct competition this develop- 
ment unfortunately has been very slow. 

Everybody dealing with shop production may know 
that handling material costs money, but do they act as 
if they knew it? If we spend ten dollars moving certain 
material in our shop, when with more modern methods 
and equipment the cost would be five dollars, then the 
five dollars we have lost is just as good money as the 
sum we saved by the installation of modern machinery 
for productive operations. Money saved by handling ma- 
terial economically is profit, and investment in men and 
machinery for handling material, for profit, is just good 
business intelligence. 


STABILIZATION OF EMPLOYMENT 


The committee appointed last week by the Association 
of Railway Executives to study stabilization of railway 
employment, will attack a problem of the most timely 1m- 
portance. We have had during recent months a striking 
demonstration of the urgency of the question. General 
business has not been bad, it has only been a little slower 
than the peak. But because it was a recession from pre- 
vious figures, and because general business is immediately 
reflected in railway traffic, the railroads were obliged to 
curtail their maintenance forces, and to restrict their 
purchases of material and equipment. That the dimin- 
ished railway employment, and the reduced operations in 
industries dependent upon the railroads for their market, 
did not have an acute adverse effect upon general pros- 
perity in the most inopportune of all times, was a matter 
not of good management but of good fortune. The prob- 
lem, as the Association of Railway Executives discussed 
it, is to avoid, as far as practicable, the reduction of 
forces and of purchases in dull times, and to distribute 
the expenditures more equally between times of depres- 
sion and times of prosperity, thus substantially aiding 
the stabilization of general business conditions. 

The motive is not as unselfish as it might appear to 
be. For the close margin on which the railroads are 
operating in these days makes it more and more impera- 
tive to maintain a skilled, loyal and permanent working 
force; and such a force cannot be maintained under a 
system of more or less casual employment. And likewise 
in the reflection of railway employment or unemploy- 
ment, and of railway purchases, upon general business, 
the railroads are subject to a reaction which in the opin- 
ion of some men who have studied the question accounts 
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for a considerable portion of the business depression of 
certain periods in the past. Yet the situation cannot be 
remedied without harmonious action on the part of all 
concerned, and without some adjustment of the financial 
and accounting difficulties involved. The new committee 
may be expected to return some tangible suggestions in 
regard to unanimity of policies; and in the solution of 
the latter difficulties, it will solicit at once the suggestions 
and assistance of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
We believe the latter body will recognize that the question 
is a vital one in the administering of the railroad systems 
for the largest public good. 

In inaugurating on any given road, an effort to estab- 
lish a degree of stabilization of employment, a number 
of practical difficulties will be encountered at once. We 
are fortunate.to.be able to present, in this connection, on 
another page ‘of this issue, a letter which gives the result 
of a consideration of this subject by a conference of sup- 
erintendents of motive power of the Union Pacific sys- 
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tem lines. It will be noted that even within the various 
lines of this one system, the dissimilarity of the factors 
affecting the problem was such that it precluded the 
adoption of a plan for the entire system lines that would 
be identical in every detail. Nevertheless, a number of 
general principles were embodied as recommendations to 
the general managers, to which we refer the reader. The 
program in brief contemplates that work in locomotive 
and car repair shops would be above normal require- 
ments in the slack months, in preparation for peak busi- 
ness; and shop work would be lowest in the peak months 
as necessity arose for transferring men to running repair 
work. Best of all is the expression of the superintendents 
of motive power as to the practicability of the plan, 
which is framed in no uncertain language, as follows: 
“We have no hesitation in saying that this plan can be 
worked out satisfactorily, and if adopted, should provide 
a systematic and orderly manner of shopping equipment, 
and will result in a substantial decrease in expenditures.” 


Washington Correspondence 


(Special to the Railway Review) 


REVENUE CAR -LOADINGS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., September 24.—More cars were 
loaded with revenue freight during the week of Sep- 
tember 13 than during any other week so far this year, 
according to reports received today from the carriers 
by the car service division of the American Railway 
Association. The total for the week was 1,061,424 
cars. This was an increase of 140,445 cars ‘over the 
preceding week when loadings were reduced owing to 
the observance of labor day. Compared with the cor- 
responding week last year, during which year freight 
traffic was the heaviest on record, the total for the 
week of September 13 was an increase of 861, while 
it also was an increase of 124,203 cars over the cor- 
responding week in 1922. The total for the week of 
September 13 was only 35,850 cars below the highest 
week on record, which was that for the week of Sep- 
tember 27, 1923, when 1,097,274 cars were loaded. 

A new high record in the number of cars loaded with 
merchandise and less than carload lot freight was 
established during the week of September 13, the total 
for which was 254,314 cars. This was an increase of 
61 cars over the previous high record, which was estab- 
lished during the week of October 6 last year. Com- 
pared with the preceding week this year, this was an 
increase of 36,470 cars, and an increase of 4,897 cars 
over the same week in 1923. Compared with the same 
week in 1922, it was an increase of 20,611 cars. 

Loading of grain and grain products for the week 
totaled, 65 O71 3Gars. sine largest number loaded during 
any one week on record except that for August 30 this 
year, when it was exceeded by 2,266 cars. Compared 
with the preceding week the total for the week of Sep- 
tember 13 was an increase of 1,261 cars, while it also 
was an increase of 12,120 cars over the same week last 
vear and an increase of 14,826 cars over the same week 
two years ago. 

Live stock loading totaled 38,873 cars, the largest 
number loaded during any one week since January 
12, this year, and an increase of 6,100 cars above the 
week of September 6. Compared with the same week 


last year, it was a decrease of 187 cars, but an increase 
of 3,977 cars above two years ago. 

Coal loading totaled 182,315 cars, an incréase over 
the week before of 32 842 cars, and the largest number 
loaded during any one week since March 1 this year. 
The number loaded during the week of September 13 

was an increase of 10,438 cars over the corresponding 
week in 1923, and an increase of 10,855 cars over the 
corresponding week in 1922. 

Loading of miscellaneous freight totaled 393,707 
cars, an increase of 53,915 cars over the week before 
and 13,074 above the corresponding week last year. It 
also was an increase of 66,871 cars over the correspond-_ 
ing week in 1922: 

ores products loading totaled 69,519 cars, 6,949 
cars over the week before, but 5,467 cars under last 
year. Compared with the corresponding week two 
vears ago it was an increase of 12,589 cars. 

Ore loading amounted to 47,834 cars, 1,885 cars above 
the week before, but 28,825 cars under last year, as 
well as 5,744 cars under two years ago. 


Coke loading totaled 8,291 cars, an increase of 1,023 
cars above the preceding week, but 5,189 cars under 
the corresponding period in 1923. Compared with the 
corresponding week in 1922, it was an increase of 218 
Cars. 


Compared by districts, increases over the week be- 
fore in the total loading of all commodities were re- 
ported in all districts, while all districts reported in- 
creases over the corresponding week last year except 
the Allegheny and northwestern. All showed increases 
over the corresponding week two years ago. 


ReE-HEARING ON MILEAGE Books 


Another test of the interchangeable mileage book 
law was practically undertaken here today when the 
Interstate Commerce Commission began re-hearing of 
argument. The supreme court put its seal of disap- 
proval on the proposition a few months ago, but the — 
commission is proceeding under the authority of the — 
congressional act passed last year. It has now be- 
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come a question as to whether the railroads are 
financially sound enough to withstand the cut in rates 
as requested by the traveling organizations of the 
country. 

Under the law, the commission is directed to define 
what is a just and reasonable rate for mileage or scrip 
books. L. E. Wettling, statistician for the western 
carriers, was the first witness for the railroads today. 
He offered figures to show that the-carriers could not 
withstand the effect of reduced fares as directed by the 
commission in its first order for interchangeable mile- 
age books. Frank Warne, representing the national 
organizations of commercial travelers, submitted other 
figures to show that the railroads were in a position 

-to,supply mileage books under the conditions outlined 
by the commission in its report. 


R -BaxA: 


Annual Convention of Chief Interchange 
Car Inspectors’ and Car Foremen’s 
Association of America 


The 23rd annual convention of the Chief Interchange 
Car Inspectors’ and Car Foremen’s Association of 
America was held at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Septem- 
ber 23, 24 and 25, 1924. The opening session of the 
convention was called to order by the president, W. T. 
Westall, special inspector, New York Central R. R., 
who, after the invocation, outlined briefly the im- 
portance of the organization and in addition discussed 
the purpose of the convention. 

Following Mr. Westall’s remarks Mr. R. H. Aishton, 
president, American Railway Association, spoke in 
part as follows: 

“The position you hold is important or it would not 
exist. It may not hold a romantic place in the public 
eye, yet that it is essential and that upon your work 
as much as upon any of the other ramified details of 
the railroad rests the responsibility for a smooth work- 
ing transportation machine which the shipping public 
have accustomed themselves to expect, is in itself a 
reward. The public is chiefly concerned with service 
and secondarily with the economy and efficiency with 
which this service is rendered. You gentlemen have 
a large and important part in bringing about these 
results. 

“Cars in bad order in moving trains cost money in 
switching out, and entail delay to equipment and 
freight being carried, in addition to the cost of making 
repairs. This can be reduced to a minimum only by 


complete knowledge and an intelligent inspection by 


the inspectors and car foremen. Expedition in move- 
ment of freight depends in a large measure on the 
care and inspection of cars before loading. Carelessly 
inspected and prepared cars make it almost an assured 
fact that the freight will be delayed in transit and pos- 
sibly require the transfering of the load to a suitable 
car at the first interchange point, all of which aids in 
keeping down the mileage made by cars and increases 
the cost, let alone damaging the contents in transfer 
and general dissatisfaction resulting therefrom. 
“Good judgment and conscientious regard for duty 
on the part of the car foremen and car inspectors is of 
the utmost importance in enabling the railroads to 


_ provide satisfactory service to the public, to obtain the 


maximum use of freight cars and to reduce the op- 
erating costs. A thoroughly practical and smooth 
working machine is not only expected—it is demanded. 
Transportation shortage has not been heard of since 
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1922. This has been possible only by having the whole- 
hearted support of every individual whose work con- 
tributes to the furthering of transportation. The rail- 
roads are now in the height of the period of heavy 
trafhe for the current year. That they will handle 
this peak without attendant shortage of transportation 
I feel sure, with the same individual effort as we have 
had from each of you in the past and with your co- 
operation, I am confident.” 

After the reports of the various committees had been 
read the regular program of the convention was car- 
ried out as follows: 


Address—‘Freight Claim Prevention,” by Joe 
Marshall, special representative, American Rail- 
way Association. 

Address—“Efficiency in Heavy Freight Car Re- 
pairs,” by H. W. Will:ams, special representative 
to the general superintendent of motive power, 
Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. : 

Address—‘Hot Boxes on Freight Cars,’ by E. Von 
Bergen, lubrication engineer, Illinois Central R. R. 

Address—“ Automobile Loading in Closed and Open 
Cars,” by P. Alquist, master car builder, Delaware 
Lackawanna & Western R. R. 

Address—‘‘Steel Car Repairs,’ by J. A. Roberts, chief 
A. R. A. clerk, Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 

Address—“A .R. A. Billing,” by B. F. Jamison, spe- 
cial traveling auditor, Southern Ry. 


The afternoon session of the second day of the con- 
vention and the morning session of the third day were 
devoted to the question box committee, and to a gen- 
eral discussion of billing rules. This was followed by 
the election of officers and a few remarks by visitors, 
after which the convention adjourned. 

The following is the list of officers elected for the ensu- 
ing year: 

President, C. M. Hitch, master car builder, Baltimore 

& Ohio R. R., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
First vice president, W. P. Elliott, general car foreman, 
Terminal Railroad Ass’n., East St. Louis, Il. 

Second vice president, B. IF’. Jamison, special traveling 

auditor, Southern Railway, Meridian, Miss. 

Third vice president, E. R. Campbell, general car fore- 


man, Minneapolis Transfer R. R., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Secretary -treasurer, A. S. Sternberg, master car 


builder, Belt Railway of Chicago, Chicago. 

Executive committee: C. J. Hayes, traveling A. R. A. 
supervisor, New York Central Lines, Yonkers, N. 
Y.; T. S. Chreadle, chief car inspector, Richmond 
Fredericksburg & Potomac R. R., Richmond, Va.; W. 
M. Pyle, accountant, Southern Pacific Lines, Tuscon, 
Ariz.; Livingston Martin, chief car repairman, Balti- 
more & Ohio R. R., Baltimore, Md. 

The attendance at all of the meetings was very good, 
and from the considerable amount of discussion of 
the various papers presented it is evident that much 
valuable information was obtained by those who were 
fortunate enough to be able to attend. In addition 
quite a number of interesting exhibits were arranged 
by different railway supply companies which were 
viewed with much interest. 

The Trans-Canada Limited, the daily transcontinental 
express maintained during the summer months between 
Montreal and Vancouver by the Canadian Pacific Ry., 
made 238 trips east and west during the season. The 
daily average of passengers aboard each train was 100. 
As most of these did not occupy the train more than a 
day the service carried over 95,000 passengers, or the 
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equivalent of nearly 24,000 transcontinental passengers. 
The eastbound and westbound together covered 6,292 
miles every day, the season’s mileage thus being 753,748 
miles for the 238 trips, about three times the distance be- 
tween the earth and the moon. 


The Repair and Maintenance of 
Pneumatic Tools 


By A. E. HiLtpEBRANDT 


The following paper was read and discussed at thee con- 
vention of the Ratlway Tool Foremen’s Association, held at 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, September 3 to 5, 1924. 


This subject is a broad and complex one and it is felt 
that a comprehensive handling of it in a general way is 
not possible ; therefore we wish only to offer suggestions 
that will pave the way to a more elaborate discussion 
which we hope will bring out suggestions and ideas from 
those present. As tool foremen we are greatly interested 
in this phase of the work because it is an important factor 
in the output of any shop. In these days of high cost of 
labor and material it is essential that we should get the 
utmost efficiency from our tools with as low a cost of 
upkeep as is possible. 

The shop operation depends largely on the quality of 
the tools used and whether there is a sutticient supply 
to meet its needs. We therefore submit a few ideas and 
practices with the hope that they will be thoroughly dis- 
cussed and that, when the discussion is finished, we will 
have new ideas and a statement of the practices on a num- 
ber of railroads. If we can do this we will have secured 
one of the things which is so necessary to industrial 
progress—this is an exchange of ideas and in a measure 
a collective action by those who are interested in this 
particular phase of the work. 

Arr Motors—REPAIR AND CARE 


It is a well-known fact that air motors as a class are 
the most essential as well as the most abused machines 
in railroad shops. They are used under all sorts of con- 
ditions; sometimes on outside work in all kinds of 
weather; they are frequently thrown on the ground in 
such manner as to get dirt and sand in them; they are 
frequently connected to air hose- that has not first been 
blown out; they are frequently struck with hammers, and 
a great many times used with tools that are too dull to 
cut freely. All'these practices tend to hasten the motor 
to the tool room for repairs. Rusty air hose is one of 
the worst things which have to be contended with and, 
unless the operator blows out the air line before connect- 
ing the motor, there is likely to be damage done which 
will greatly impair the efficiency of the machine. 

Rust which gets into the valves of the motors causes 
them to score and thereby not only cuts the efficiency 
of the motor but increases the expense of repairs. This 
condition can partially be overcome by making sure that 
the air strainer is in every live air handle, and that when 


they need cleaning they are cleaned and replaced and not ~ 


punctured, as is so often done. 

Workmen at times permit a motor they are using to get 
in such condition that it will not operate to its capacity. 
They also use tools that do not cut freely, and when 
motors stick or “hard up,” thoughtlessly strike them with 
hammers with the idea of limbering them up. This is 
bad, practice and workmen should be carefully supervised 
with a view to eliminating such action. 

When the motor cylinders are dented or worn due to 
the causes above mentioned it is necessary that the dents 
be scraped or the cylinders reamed and over size pistons 
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applied. When a cylinder is worn to such an extent that 
it cannot be reamed for a standard over size piston, and 
the body would otherwise have to be scrapped, it may be 
reclaimed in the following manner: 

The cylinders should be bored out % in. larger than 
the original size up to the lower edge of the air port. 
This operation can be performed by clamping the body 
to an angle plate and this in turn to the face plate of the 
lathe; the body is then bored from the inside of the 
cylinder up to the lower edge of the air port. A bushing 
made of low carbon machine steel is then passed through 
the side plate cpening and pulled in place with a bolt 
and washers made for this purpose. This work should 
be done with the body still attached to the face plate of 
the lathe. The bushing may then be bored out to fit a 
new standard size piston. 

The cost of boring the cylinders of a motor, making 
and applying four bushings will not exceed $4.00. This 
cost is very low compared to that of a new body which 
otherwise would be required. 

This method of reclaiming has been successfully used 
for about three years. The original motor repaired in~ 
this manner is still giving first-class service. It is seldom 
that all four cylinders require bushing at the same time 
and accordingly the cost of reclaiming will be in propor- 
tion to the number of cylinders to be bushed. 

After the motor is assembled it should be run at a slow 
speed without load for approximately two hours in order 
to wear the pistons properly. It should then be tried out 
under load for about half an hour, care being taken to — 
see it is at all times well lubricated with a mixture of — 
Keystone No. 2 grease and valve oil in the proportion of : 
10 lbs. grease to 1% gallons of oil. It has been found 
that with this mixture the grease will reach all parts of 
the motor and will not lump up or stick to the walls of © 
the cylinder. This method of bushing cylinders can be 
applied to corner motors as well as to those of the four — 
cylinder type. Several corner motors which were re- 
paired in this manner are giving satisfactory service. The ~ 
manufacturers are assisting to keep down the maintenance ~ 
cost by supplying over. size valves, which eliminates the 
application of new valve bushings. When a valve bushing — 
is scored all that is necessary is to ream it to the size of — 
the over size valve, thereby reclaiming the bushing and 
eliminating the tedious job of correctly setting new mae 
ings. It saves the cost of the new valve bushing and 4 
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the cost of labor to apply it. . 

It has been claimed that motors with over size valves” 
will not give as much power as motors with standard size _ 
valves. The writer has not had this experience as every — 
motor repaired in accordance with the above outline has 
been tried out on a prony brake testing machine and a_ 
record kept of its pulling capacity. This record is com-— 
pared with the records of all new motors put into service 
and which have also been tested in the prony brake ma- 
chine before being used. One of the minor troubles very _ 
difficult to overcome and which is very frequent is the 
sticking of valves in live air handles due primarily to the 
moisture in the air. When stuck workmen frequently 
use a hammer of pipe wrench to loosen them. In this 
way they sometimes do much damage. When handles 
get in bad condition they should immediately be attended 
to for a leaky handle means a loss of energy and added — 
expense. zz 

To prevent, as far as possible, air handles from stick-_ 
ing the workmen are instructed to oil handles before put- 
ting the motor away. Air valves should always be shut — 
Sometimes dead handles come loose and the threads are 
stripped. A successful way to repair them is to braze the 
handle stud into the motor. 
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It has been found that by supplying each individual 
gang for boiler work with motors best suited for this 
work production is increased and the motors are better 
taken care of because each gang is charged with the 
motors and held responsible for their condition. 

On the erecting floor each gang foreman is assigned 
-enough motors for the class of work he supervises and is 
held responsible for them, and is required to see that they 
are used in the proper manner. Twice a week a man is 
sent out to oil motors and check up and report those 
not in good condition. Such motors as require repairs 
are immediately sent to the tool room. All motors in the 
shop are oiled with a mixture of valve oil and motor oil 
in the proportion of four gallons of valve oil to % gallon 
of motor oil. | 

Motors sent in from outside points for repairs should 
_ be dismantled, all parts cleaned and inspected and, after 

repairs, assembled and a load test made before they are 
_returned for service. Worn or broken parts might other- 
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wise be missed which would later cause failure. It is 
good practice to replace all bad or worn parts in all tools. 

Spindles in air motors when worn should be replaced 
with new spindles as it is not only injurious to the motor 
to have a drill jump out of the tang slot but it also dam- 
ages the drill. Workmen should be instructed to use the 
extractor pins for removing tools and not be permitted 
to strike drills or reamers with a hammer to get them 
out of the socket. 


Canadian air mail service to the gold fields of Rouyn 
has been going on for over a month. A series of special 
mail stamps for the work has been issued by the dominion 
postoffice department, a green stamp, with the name of 
the Laurentide Air Service, the company operating the 
service, and “Special Delivery” engraved on them, the 
first aerial mail stamps ever issued in Canada. Each 
stamp costs 25 cents, and is to be affixed on the reverse 
side of the envelope. 


Handling and Disposing of Cinders 


Recommendations as to Methods, Equipment and Practices in 
Wasting and Suggestions for Economical Handling as Ballast 


Report of committee presented before the annual conven- 
tion of the Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way Asso- 
ciation, New York city, Sept. 16, 1924. Chairman, H. R. 
Clark, district engineer maintenance of way, Chicago Burling- 

“ton & Quincy R. R., Lincoln, Neb. 


The proper and economical handling of cinders begins 
at the cinder pit, although the direct and actual respon- 
“sibility of the maintenance of way department usually 
‘does not begin until the pit is pulled and the cinders de- 
livered. However, the final disposal will be handled more 
easily and economically if adequate consideration and at- 
tention is given to and at the cinder pit. Since the above 
is a recognized and conceded fact, the committee wishes 
to emphasize the importance of a properly designed pit, 
_and suggests to the department planning and designing 
new pits or overhauling old ones that the final disposal of 
cinders be kept in mind and every effort made to install 
_a type of pit which will assist the maintenance of way de- 
_ partment to handle the output economically. 
_ When loaded directly out of water, cinders are expen- 
_ sive to unload in cold weather, as they freeze almost solid 
_ in the cars, while if not properly wet in the pit, the cinders 
are likely to burn in the cars, damaging them. This burn- 
_ ing also greatly lessens the value of the cinders as ballast, 
and the unloading is dangerous and expensive owing to 
| the heat and dust. 


Cinders loaded at pits of a type where they are thor- 
oughly wet and then allowed to drain before loading, will 
‘not freeze so hard in cats, and are not dry and dusty, 
so that they are unloaded economically and used to the 
dest advantage. These facts should be carefully con- 
sidered when designing new pits. 

| In the actual disposal of cinders we face two separate 
problems, one where cinders can be used by the main- 
tenance of way department for ballast, bank widening, 
etc., and the other where they cannot be so used to ad- 
vantage and must be disposed of either as a waste product, 
or possibly in grading for proposed future tracks. Your 
committee is of the opinion that in some localities and 
On some lines full use is not being made of cinders. 


_ There are many places, however, especially in the east, 
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where additional ballast is not needed, or cinders are not 
suitable on lines close to the pit, and the haul to locations 
where cinders can be used, is prohibitive. Much material 
is also received from company shops and from outside 
industries which must be disposed of as waste under 
tariffs. Some of this can be used as filling or to grade 
for future tracks. Generally this is done until such use is 
no longer possible or economical. Then this material musi 
be wasted. After careful investigation of various methods 
of handling such waste the committee makes the follow- 
ing recommendations : 

(1) Locate the dumps as close to the point of origin 
of the material to be wasted as possible so as to avoid 
a long haul and enable equipment to be turned quickly. 
This tends to promote prompt unloading at all seasons 
and in winter permits the disposal of the material before 
fen RECZCS: 

(2) Construct an unloading track sufficiently strong 
and substantial to stand moving when lining over or 
raising. 

(3) Establish a grade as much above the natural ground 
as possible, to permit the maximum disposal of material 
with the minimum throwing and lining of track. 

(4) Provide modern equipment for handling. Air 
dump cars of large capacity (20 to 30 yd.)- are very 
efficient. 

If cars that are not self-dumping must be used a clam- 
shell bucket or locomotive crane should be provided. A 
spreader should be used to level the dump and prepare 
it for the throwing of the track. With this equipment 
little labor is needed. Two men can clean out the cars 
when this is necessary, help handle the spreader, etc. 
The locomotive crane can often do the switching that may 
be necessary and so reduce switch engine’ expense. At 
least 500 cu. yd. of cinders can be disposed of daily with 
this equipment and layout. 

As wide a shoulder as possible should always be made 
before throwing track, as a large per cent of the labor 
included in such work is employed in breaking loose and 
smoothing up the track. A few feet of additional throw 
is made quickly, and it is desirable to take the force off 
its regular work and assemble it to throw track as seldom 
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as possible. If there is sufficient work to justify it, z 
mechanical track liner or shifter, such as is now on the 
market, should be used. The track should be kept up to 
the established grade at all times. 

It has not been possible to secure accurate cost data 
covering the above work, as conditions and yardage vary 
so greatly, but from information available it would seem 
that from 5 cents to 15 cents per yard (not including 
haul and switching) should cover the cost, depending on 
the quantity and kind of material to be disposed of, the 
cost decreasing as the yardage increases. 

An effective method where the yardage is great enough 
(possibly 50 cars or 2,000 cu. yd. daily), and where the 
fill being made is high enough, is to construct a trestle 
and install a pumping outfit to wash the material from the 
cars. Several such plants are to be found in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania and are efficient and economical. 

Another method which has been successful eliminates 
the trestle and uses long conveyors in extending the fill. 
The material is handled in drop-bottom cars, which empty 
the material into track hoppers, from which the conveyors, 
set at a small angle, dump the material at the bottom ot 
the high fill. As the pile increases in height, the outer 
end of the conveyor is raised until the top of the pile is 
higher than the completed fill. These piles are then 
leveled to grade by a hydraulic stream. These same 
methods may be employed in unloading material used in 
making grade for future extensions, the unloading tracks 
being located and the grade established with the future 
plan in mind. 

In some places cinders are sold for a nominal price 
or are even given away for the handling and are used 
for the building of driveways, walks, for filling, etc. The 
possibilities of such disposal are limited, but a saving 1s 
possible at times if proper effort is made. A judicious 
use of material in this way will often create and establish 
in a community, good will which is very much worth 
while. . 

The committee is of thé opinion that cinders can be 
used more generally for ballast than is being done at 
present. l[xcellent track can be maintained on cinder 
ballast, even where high speed passenger and heavy 
freight traffic are carried. Many roads are maintaining 
such track very satisfactorily, especially in the southern 
and western parts of the country; and there are thousands 
of miles’ of dirt track where conditions can be improved 
and the cost of maintenance decreased by the use of 
cinders. If necessary, a long haul is justified, and cinders 
of even a poor quality will improve such track. 

It is not to be understood that the committee recom- 
mends the use of cinders under all conditions, as they are 
undoubtedly not suitable in some places. Under heavy 
traffic cinders increase maintenance costs as compared 
with heavier ballast. 

The quality of cinders differs, sometimes widely, on 
a system and even on a division, owing to the kind of 
coal burned and the condition under which the cinders 
are handled. A study should be made of these facts 
and the better cinders used on the more important lines, 
assigning the lower grades to the lighter branches. In 
this way maximum benefit will result. 


After the proper distribution has been decided on, the 
method of handling must be worked out. Ilere we face 
the problem of direct unloading or storage, and we must 
consider both. Where suitable equipment is available, 
the committee recommends that cinders be hauled from 
the pit and unloaded on the track where they are to be 
used, if the track is prepared and in shape for such un- 
loading. They should be put under the track as promptly 
as possible after unloading. 


For economical handling, equipment should be pro- 
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vided which is self-cleaning, and so constructed and main- 
tained that the unloading can be controlled, distributing 
the quantity of ballast needed. There are several types 
of cars which answer this requirement. A fair capacity 
(30 to 50 cu. yd.) is usually desirable so as to justify a 
Cinders can be handled economically with a 
Lidgerwood and plow, where the quantity to be unloaded 
at one time is sufficient to justify such equipment. If 15 
to 20 cars are to be unloaded at one time, and especially 
if 30 to 40 cars are handled weekly, the above equipment 
is suitable. With such equipment ballast can be distrib- 
uted evenly. To secure enough yardage to justify this 
equipment cinders may have to be assembled from several 
points. This can often be done easily if an effort is made. 

When only two or three cars are to be disposed of daily 
and where the equipment used is such that a small force 
can unload them quickly, it is frequently possible to have 
regular train service, such as local freight or roustabout 
crews handle the cars to unload, without running into 
prohibitive overtime. | 

When the quantity justifies it, however, the committee 
is in favor of a regular work train doing the unloading. 
The crew of such a train is generally more interested in 
the work than a local crew, and the roadmaster should 
either be in charge himself, or have his assistant or a 
thoroughly competent foreman in charge. The economical 
placing of the cinders later depends very largely on proper 
unloading. This cannot be emphasized too strongly. The 


number of cars unloaded is not the only thing to consider — 


when checking the day’s performance. 
Work trains are so expensive, not only as to the direct 
cost of the train itself, but also in delays to other traffic, 


and conditions vary so greatly locally and sometimes be- — 


tween different seasons, that it 1s necessary for operating, 
transportation, and maintenance officers to work together 
closely in this important matter. No hard and fast rule 
can be laid down. 

Unloading cost data are hard to secure and vary widely, 
due to equipment, local conditions of traffic, and quantity 


Fl 


handled. With equipment such as described above cinders — 


have been unloaded for 2 cents a yard, and the cost should — 


not exceed 5 cents. Where hand unloading is done from 
dump and drop bottom cars the cost runs from 10 cents 
to 25 cents a yard. 
the top of the car, the cost has run as high as 50 cents — 
a yard. None of these costs apply to frozen cinders, but 
to average working conditions. 

The committee calls attention to the importance of 
proper distribution and urges that this be studied, as local 
conditions must govern in each case. It is often possible 


to unload cinders on the more distant lines during the 
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If cinders have to be shoveled over — 
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summer, holding the closer lines for winter unloading. — 


This permits more prompt unloading, preventing freezing. 
Cinders can quite often be unloaded the same day they 
are loaded. The short haul is a saving in winter when 
all transportation costs mount. i 
Traffic on some lines varies with the season. Ad-— 
vantage should be taken of this to unload cinders as far 
as possible on the various lines at times when the traffic 1s _ 
lightest. . 
While the committee favors direct unloading from pit 
to track, it does not recommend this practice unless the 
track is properly prepared, or when, because of weather 
or traffic conditions, the cost of such direct unloading 1s_ 
excessive. When conditions are such as not to favor 
direct unloading, as where it is necessary to hold cinders — 
to surface a rail relay, raise a grade, or change a track, — 
where cinders will be needed in greater amount than they 
are being produced, or where old ballast and dirt can be 
cleaned out properly, the committee recommends the stor 
ing of cinders. This practice should also be followed 
\ 
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in case equipment is scarce temporarily and must. be 
turned quickly. ‘ 

If cinders are to be stored a suitable unloading track 
should be arranged and ground prepared so that the 
cinders can be loaded again without picking up dirt and 
rubbish. The best method of unloading for storage is 
with a self-propelled clam shell. This reduces labor to 
the minimum and curtails or eliminates switching crew 
expense. Cinders may be piled up with a clam she'l and 
a large quantity stored in a limited space. Later, when 
loading for use, the clam shell should again be used. A 
caterpillar drag line has been found efficient and econom- 
ical, as this machine can work alongside the cars being 
loaded without requiring a separate track. The cost of 
such storage will be from 5 cents to 10 cents a yard for 
unloading and the same for loading, not including cost 
of tracks. The cost of unloading on a track is, of course, 
the same as if unloaded direct from a pit under similar 
conditions and with similar equipment. 

The disadvantages of storing are: (1) the cost of 
the two additional buildings, (2) the deterioration of the 
cinders while stored in large piles, and (3) the difficulty 
of finding unloading tracks and storage space in many’ 


terminals. 


The advantages of storing are: (1) the prompt re- 
lease of equipment, (2) the unloading before cinders 
become frozen, so avoiding the excessive expense of un- 
loading under winter conditions, (3) the assembling of 
large quantities of cinders that will -be available later 
when needed, and when conditions on the line are most 


favorable for loading, and (4) the fact that proper equip- 


ment is more easily arranged for at some times than at 
others or when cinders are to be loaded out in large 
quantities and when they are to be cleaned up in a short 
time. 

The advantages and disadvantages should be weighed 
in each individual case as local conditions must determine 
the method to be used. 
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An arrangement offering all of the advantages and few 
of the disadvantages mentioned above is one which per- 
mits handling cinders direct from pit to storage pile by 
the same machinery which cleans and clears the pit. We 
mention this as it is a feature that should be considered 
in the location and design of new engine terminals. We 
do not emphasize it however as at few engine terminals 
can room be found close enough to the pit for such stor- 
age. This lack of space makes necessary the loading in 
cars at the pit and hauling to the storage pile and unload- 
ing, which adds to the cost as already noted. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Your committee recommends: 

(1) That engine terminals and pits be planned carefully 
to aid in the economical handling and disposal of cinders. 

(2) That cinders be used very generally as ballast on 
branch lines and given serious consideration as_ ballast 
for main lines. 

(3) That when used for ballast, cinders be unloaded 
directly on the track, using modern cars and equipment, 
but one should insist that track be properly prepared. 

(4) That if cinders must be wasted, suitable dumping 
ground, track and equipment be provided to handle them. 

(5) That where conditions make necessary or justify 
storage, a suitable place for storage, track and equipment 
for handling shall be provided, and that cinders be moved 
out of storage as promptly as conditions will permit to 
avoid unnecessary deterioration. 


A New Small Capacity Coal Chute 


For many years the railroads of the country have de- 
sired a small capacity coal chute holding about one load 
of coal. Up to the present time all structures of this char- 
acter which have been designed have cost much more per 
ton of storage than the larger size chute. The reason for 
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this has been that in almost every instance precedent has 
been followed and the small chutes were designed on the 
lines of those of larger capacity. 

The T. W. Snow Construction Co. have recently de- 
signed a coal chute of 50 tons capacity which can be con- 
structed at a substantially lower cost than those hereto- 
fore considered. This type of chute is built like a stand- 
pipe with the lower part used for housing the machinery. 
Great economy is effected both in manufacture and erec- 
tion as the structure issmade up in two cylindrical sections 
with all equipment in place. It is bolted together on the 
site and set up either with a locomotive crane or a large 
gin pole. The foundation and pit are of simple construc- 
tion and can be built by the railroad’s own forces. 

The hoisting equipment consists of a standard auto- 
matic one-ton skip bucket, operated either electrically or 
mechanically, with the conirol stations placed at the re- 
ceiving hoppers where the operator works. The chute 
can be used alone or, by grouping one or two additional 
storage bins and using the same hoisting equipment, coal, 
water, sand and cinder facilities can be provided. The 
larger construction is shown in the accompanying drawing 
which includes all the facilities just mentioned. A car of 
sand can be placed in the overhead storage compartment 
where it flows by gravity through the drier into the ele- 
vating tank. From this tank it is blown into the dry sand 
bin and spouted into the locomotive. 

The cinder pit may be placed on the coaling track and 
cinders run by gravity to the skip bucket and hoisted to 
the cinder storage. A spout from the cinder storage pro- 
vides means for filling the empty coal car on the receiving 
hopper track, permitting a car of coal to be unloaded and 
the car utilized for disposing of the cinders. 


It will be noted that a water compartment may be . 


provided, with a tank spout, under the cinder storage. 
While it is intended that the structure be built of steel 
plates it may also be built either of wooden staves or rein- 
forced concrete. 

For a structure having the coal storage, ash storage, 
sand storage and water all in one standpipe the total 
height is 72 ft., the total depth of the concrete foundation 
being 10 ft. 

One of the important features claimed by the designers 
is that this device will have a low maintenance cost, as 
well as a low operating cost, as one man can easily take 
care of the coal handling, the ash disposal, the sanding of 
engines and the pumping of water. Patents have been 
applied for by the designers. 


A New Section Motor Car 


Fairmont Railway Motors, Inc., have developed a new 
section motor car which they designate “S 2 Economy.” 
This car was designed with two important thoughts in 
mind. First, to produce a car with large power and pull- 
ing capacity but with light total weight; second, from the 
manufacturing view point whereby economical production 
could be attained. Tests have shown that the car will pull 
trailers loaded with -20 to 30 men or their equivalent 
weight in ties or rail and is able to do this up grade and 
against strong wind. Its tractive power on level track is 
11,000 Ibs. while the fuel consumption is 25 to 30 miles 
per gallon in regular service. 

The seating capacity of the car is ample for 8 to 10 
men and yet it is so well balanced and readily removed 
from the track that two men can easily handle it. The 
engine is located directly over the loose wheel and there- 
fore its weight is eliminated when handling the light end 
of the car. 


All parts are readily accessible and the car is so de- 
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signed that each major unit can be replaced or repaired — 
without disturbing the other units. The removal of four 
nuts will release the engine from the car. All parts, in- 
cluding the wooden members of the frame, are standard- 
ized and manufactured on jigs and fixtures, which ensures © 
complete interchangeability of all parts, and that repairs 
will fit perfectly. ‘The engine is single cylinder, two port, 
two cycle, ball bearing and free running. The sliding — 
base slides are large and reduce wear to a point where no — 
adjustments are required during the life of the engine, 
which is reversible. 

Lubricating oil mixed with gasoline discharges directly 
into the crank case and connecting rods as a fine spray. 
Each revolution of the engine bathes every moving part 


This Section Motor Car Develops Great Pulling Power Although of 
Comparatively Light Weight. 
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with clean fresh oil. The amount of.oil supplied is exactly — 
proportional to the amount of work done and therefore ~ 
the harder the engine works the more oil is supplied for — 
lubrication. The axle runs on Hyatt roller bearings, 3 — 
ins. long, of the heavy duty large roller type. The wheel — 
base is 37 ins. from center to center of axles. The 
weight of the car complete with regular equipment is — 


958 Ibs. 


Railway Training Institute 


of IIMA it 


The Railway Training Institute has been wreanieall 
with offices in Chicago, and will shortly offer educational 
courses which it characterizes by the slogan, “railway 
training by railway men for railway men.” This training — 
is to be effected by means of practical courses of instruc- 
tion, designed to meet the actual requirements of railway — 
employees—apprentices, mechanics and others—in the lo- 
comotive and car departments, including the following — 
crafts: Machinist, boiler maker, blacksmith, car man,_ 
sheet metal worker, pipe fitter, air brake man, electrician. 
There is a separate course of instruction for each craft, 
prepared with the utmost care and in accordance with the 
latest practice in railway shops. Railway shops, as 1 
well understood, have developed a practice which differs” 
in many respects from that prevailing in the ordinary in-_ 
dustrial or manufacturing plant. Special training there-__ 
fore is required to make a thoroughly efficient and val- 
uable railway mechanic. It is the purpose of the Railwa 
Training Institute, in cooperation with the mechanical 
officials of the railways, to furnish that special training. 
Editorial offices of the Railway Trairting Institute are at_ 
508 Madison Terminal building, 9 South Clinton stree 
Chicago, in charge of Thomas H. Russell, formerly 0 
the editorial staff of the Railway Review. 
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Forthcoming Report on Coal 


| 


coal storage. 
-series of summaries of regional condi- 


ties and 


Storage Will Analyze 
Regional Conditions 


The complete report of the coal stor- 
age committee of the American En- 
gineering Council will be made public 
following a meeting of* the adminis- 
trative board of the council, to be held 
at the headquarters of the Western 
Society of Engineers, in Chicago, Oc- 
tober 17 and 18. According to an an- 
nouncement by Ex-governor James 
Hartness, of Vermont, the report will 
exceed 100,000 words, and it will em- 
body the results of an extended investi- 


_ gation which has been carried on under 


the leadership of W. L. Abbott, of Chi- 
cago, chairman of the committee on 
The report includes a 


tions, accompanied by an analysis of 
the needs of the respective communi- 
industries. The finding, in 
general, is that storage will assure a 
continuous and reliable supply of coal 
throughout the country. 


“From the standpoint of consumers 
in both large and small communities,” 
‘according to this analysis, “the first re- 
quisite is that the supply should be 
freed from irregularities having their 
origin largely in artificial causes. 
There is a negligible amount of inten- 
tional manipulaton of the market, but 
flurries and near panics are frequent. 


Consumers are often responsible for 


them.” 


The Engineering Committee has es- 
tablished a storage practice for leading 
industrial centers, using as a standard 
an average monthly shipment plan. As 
to this the analysis says: 


“Evidently it is essential that the 
consumer store coal. The ideal prac- 


| tice would be for him to store during 


the summer a large portion of the 
amount consumed during the winter. 
But such an ideal is too much to ex- 
pect, hence the committee has set up 
as a standard an average monthly ship- 
ment plan. The compliance with such 
a standard would mean that: The con- 
sumer would store a minimum amount 
of coal and such would not be in stor- 
age for a great length of time; the 
transportation agencies» would be re- 
lieved of the inordinate peak demands 
and would be enabled to move coal at 
less expense than now; the producer, 
knowing what his monthly demands 
would be, could so arrange his opera- 
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tion schedules as to produce coal at a 
much less cost per ton. Eventually, 
should such a practice become general 
and regularly followed, the amount of 
storage required would be materially 
reduced, but this cycle of improvement 
can be initiated only by consumers.” 


The Chicago committee of the coun- 
cil’s main committee, it was said in 
analyzing conditions in that city, based 
its conclusions on data from 14 rep- 
resentative industries having a con- 
sumption of 4,640,000 tons, represent- 
ing 15 per cent of the total coal mov- 
ing into the Chicago district. 


“Only 6.7 of the total annual con- 
sumption of these industries should be 
stored if all of the users were purchas- 
ing coal on the basis of uniform 
monthly shipments,” this committee re- 
ported. “This is a larger percentage 
than that pertaining to Philadelphia, 
but in comparison with most of the 
medium to large cities of the country, 
it is a very low percentage. It means 
that if users generally in this district 
were purchasing coal on contract basis 
with equal monthly shipments, the ag- 
gregate storage bill would be a small 
amount when distributed over the en- 
tire year’s supply. Undoubtedly some 
industries would be obliged to store a 
larger percentage, but the typical es- 
tablishment is in a fortunate condition 
in this respect.” 

The uniform monthly shipment plan 
recommended by the engineers for 
Chicago would, it was said, result in: 
Monthly shipments of 386,550 tons to 
14 consumers; seasonal storage of 295,- 
500 tons; seasonal storage 6.4 per cent 
of annual consumption; reserve storage 
7.1 per cent of annual consumption; 
total storage 13.5 per cent of an annual 
consumption of 4,638,600 tons. 

Application of this plan, it was de- 
clared, would produce these results in 
typical communities, a group of typical 
consumers in each community being the 
basis of calculation. 


Railroad Owners’ Association Com- 
pletes Its Organization. 


The Railroad Owners’ Association 
has established itself on a permanent 
basis. J. D. Shatford has been elected 
president, and permanent headquarters 
will be established at Washington, D. 
C. There are between 4,000 and 5,000 


members now enrolled in the associa- 
tion, 


Equipment Purchases 


Gonstruction Items 


Committee Appointed to 
Study Stabilization of 
Railway Employment 


The executive committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives held a 
meeting at the Yale Club, in New York 
city, September 18. The record tnade 
by the railroads of service to the public 
during the last year and a half was re- 
viewed and, on reports from all sec- 
tions, was found to show an _ unex- 
ampled performance. The _ establish- 
ment by shippers, at the request of the 
car service division of the American 
Railway Association, of regional ad- 
visory boards made up of representa- 
tives of the shipping public, for con- , 
ference and suggestions-to railroad 
managements in respect to the needs 
of the public for service, and for dis- 
cussion of the problems both of the 
shipping public and of railroad manage- 
ment, has proved itself to be of the 
greatest advantage in bringing about a 
satisfactory solution of service prob- 
lems, and was highly approved by the 
association of Executives. Attention 
was called to the fact that the excel- 
lence and entirely satisfactory character 
of the transportation service rendered 


the public is now being generally 
recognized not only by the shippers 
themselves but by those in public 
authority clothed with the duty of 
supervision. 

The matter of making additional 


progress in stabilizing employment so 
as to avoid, as far as practical, the re- 
duction of forces and of purchases in 
dull times, and of distributing the ex- 
penditures more equally between times 
of depression and times of prosperity, 
thus substantially aiding the stabiliza- 
tion of general business conditions, was . 
discussed and the following resolution 
adopted: 


“Mindful of the continuing duty, un- 
der the law, of railroad managers to 
maintain economical and efficient man- 
agement and operation, and recognizing 
that one of the most important factors 
in securing this result is the mainten- 
ance of skilled and permanent working 
forces, who enjoy, so far as possible, 
stable employment under proper work- 
ing conditions, and commending the 
progress already made in this direction, 
the Association of Railway Executives, 
acting through its executive committee, 
hereby resolves: 
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“1. That, notwithstanding the neces- 
sity which unfortunately from time to 
time is forced upon the railroads to 
curtail purchases and reduce forces be- 
cause of serious falling off in the vol- 
ume of traffic or because of inadequate 
rates, resulting in meager and inade- 
quate operating revenuts, the railroads, 
in the continued effort to promote 
ecenomy and efficiency of operation and 
the best interests of their employees, 
and to contribute as largely as possible 
to the stabilization of general business 
conditions, hereby declare their purpose 
to enter upon an immediate inquiry into 
the practicability and the means of fur- 
ther stabilizing work and employment, 
and to seek a conference with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission upon 
the subject, in order to obtain its views 
as to the important accounting and 
financial problems involved and to en- 


list its sympathy and assistance in 
working out a practical and helpful 
result. 


“2. That the chairman is directed to 
appoint a committee to make a 
thorough study of the subject, develop 
its various phases, confer with the In 
terstate Commerce Commission in re- 
spect to it, inviting its suggestions and 
assistance, and make report to the 
executive committee as soon as prac- 
ticable.” 


The following committee was ap- 
pointed to carry out this resolution: 


Samuel Rea, president, Pennsylvania 
Railroad; Daniel Willard, president, 
Baltimore & Ohio; P. E. Crowley, 


president, New York Central Lines; C. 
R. Gray, president, Union Pacific; E. J. 
Pierson, president, New York New 
Haven & Hartford; J. Kruttschnitt, 
chairman of the board, Southern 
Pacific; W. R. Cole, president, Nash- 
vile Chattanooga & St. Louis; H. E. 
Byram, president, Chicago Milwaukee 
& St. Paul; L. W. Baldwin, president, 
Missouri Pacific; L. F. Loree, presi- 
dent, Delaware & Hudson. 


The meeting emphasized the neces- 
sity of continued efforts to create a 
more complete understanding on the 
part of the public of railroad problems 
and of the necessity, in order that 
service may be adequate, that there 
should be adequate revenues from op- 
eration. It was determined to continue 
the effort to secure the recognition of 
the principle that stability in regula- 
tion is essential to the railroad industry 
and is in the best interests of industry 
generally, and that there could not, in 
the public interest, bt any step back- 
ward in the matter of reasonably foster- 
ing and preserving the transportation 
facilities of the country. 


As a means of securing stability in 
regulation and of having this essential 
industry regulated on business instead 
of political principles, a resolution was 
adopted calling attention to the neces- 
sity that rates should be regulated by 
an administrative body, after hearing 
and a consideration of all the economic 
factors involved, and not by direct 
legislation. 
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Surplus Freight Cars Show Further 
Decrease. 


Reports received today from the rail- 
roads by the car service division of the 
American Railway Association showed 
a further decrease in the number of 
surplus freight cars in good repair ow- 
ing to an increase in the demand for 
transportation facilities. Surplus freight 
cars on September 7, according to these 
reports, totaled 194,306, a decrease of 
37,371 compared with the number re- 
ported on August 31, at which time 
there were 231,677. Surplus coal cars 
in good repair on September 7 totaled 
97,089, a decrease of 14,165 under the 
number reported on August 31, while 
surplus box cars in good repair totaled 
69,224, a decrease of 19,910 within ap- 
proximately a week. Reports showed 
10,888 surplus stock cars, a decrease of 
1,346 since August 31 while there was 
a decrease during the same period of 
1,782 in the number of surplus refriger- 
ator cars which brought the total for 
that class of equipment to 8,021. Prac- 
tically no car shortage is being re- 
ported. 2 


Railroads Well Prepared for 
Seasonal Demands on 
Rolling Equipment 


The board of directors of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association held a meet- 
ing in New York city, September 19, 
at which a feature was a report by the 
car service division on the subject of 
the car supply in anticipation of sea- 
sonal demands. The car service divi- 
sion indicated that present demands for 
transportation are being fully met with- 
cut difficulty by the rail carriers of the 
country. “The. roads in the three 
western districts,” said the report, “at 
the present time have 102.4 per cent of 
their ownership of box cars on line; 
also they have 61.5 per cent of their 
system cars at home. 

“This is the best location of box car 
equipment, with respect to both home 
cars on owning lines and total cars in 
western districts, that has ever existed 
so far as the records of the car service 
division disclose,” continued the re- 
port. “This western movement of 
empty box cars from the east, through 
Chicago and St. Louis alone, has aver- 
aged since May 4, 813 empty box cars 
per day. of western ownership. With 
the continuation of this even flow of 
box cars to the western railroads, sup- 
plementing the already favorable box 
car condition in the west, it is our be- 
lief that the movement of agricultural 
crops in that territory will be taken 
care of without difficulty this year. 

“All demands for refrigerator cars 
for the movement of perishable traffic 
has also been met without any short- 
age of cars up to this time. It is antici- 
pated that the peak movement from 
California will occur about the last 
week of September and the first week 
of October. According to the latest 
figures available, which are those for 
September 1, the Santa Fe and the 
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Southern Pacific had on their lines 32,-— 
778 refrigerator cars, which is an in-- 
crease of 7,021 cars over the number 
they had on hand last year. On the 
Santa Fe and the Southern Pacific lines _ 
during August, 20,311 cars of perish-— 
able trafic was loaded, and during this 
period the cars available in California 
for immediate loading increased 5,348 
cars, indicating very clearly that there 
is a prompt return movement of the 
equipment, and in addition they have — 
been assisted with railroad owned cars — 
and refrigerator cars of other private 
line car companies. All railroads have 
been asked to specialize on the return 
movement of this refrigerator equip-— 
ment owned by the California lines 
with the hope that the peak movement 
of the perishable traffic will be taken 
care of without any serious shortage 
of equipment.” F 

Taking up the- condition of equip-— 
ment, the report showed that on Sep-— 
tember 1, freight cars in need of re- 
pairs totaled 210,109 or 9.2 per cent of | 
the number on line, compared with — 
175,327 or 7.7 per cent on the same date ~ 
last year. As to locomotives, 15 per 
cent of the number on line were in 
need of heavy repairs on September 1, 
compared with 14.7 per cent last year, — 
and 1.9 per cent awaited light repairs — 
compared with 1.8 per cent last year. 

In respect to locomotives, the rail- 
roads of the country were in the best 
condition on September 1 to meet the 
seasonal fall increase in traffic they — 
have been since early this year, there — 
having been on that date, 53,618 service- — 
able locomotives on hand, an increase © 
of 726 over the number reported on 
August 15 and the largest number re-— 
ported at any one time since January — 
1, this year, when there were 54,031. 
The railroads also had 6,762 surplus 
locomotives in good repair on Septem-_ 
ber 1, compared with 2,714 on Septem- 
ber 1, 1924. Z 

Surplus freight cars in serviceabie ~ 
condition on September 1 totaled 231,- 
677 compared with 66,559 on the same 
date last year. 

While the usual fall seasonal increase — 
in loading of revenue freight is now in 
process, reports to the car service di-_ 
vision from the railroads show that 
from the first of the year to September 
6, inclusive, there has been a decrease 
of 1,606,782, or 4.7 per cent in the num-— 
ber of cars loaded with revenue freight 
compared with the corresponding period 
last year. Loading of grain and grain 
products, however, shows an increase 
of 127,497 cars or 8.5 per cent over the 
corresponding period last year, while _ 
merchandise and less than carload lot 
freight shows an increase of 269,179 
Cats Of ose petacents : 

The main reason, however, for ie 
falling off in loading compared with | 
1923 is due to declines in the loading 
of coal, coke and ore. Coal alone 
shows a decrease of 1,071,751 cars or 
16.1 per cent under the same perio 
last year, while there is a decrease of | 
more than 32 per cent in the numbe 
of cars loaded with coke, and a de 
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crease of nearly 27 per cent in ore load- 
ing. 

While loading of miscellaneous 
freight has been increasing during the 
past month, the cumulative figures for 
the period from January 1 to Septem- 
ber 6, inclusive, show a decrease of 
more than two per cent under the same 
period last year. Live stock and forest 
products show a slight decrease under 
1923. 
\ 


Award of Frank Thomson Scholarships, 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has made 
the award for the current year of the 
Frank L. Thompson memorial scholar- 
which were established some 
years ago to give the sons of living or 
deceased employees an opportunity to 
secure a technical education. Competi- 
tive examinations for these scholar- 
ships, embracing subjects corresponding 
to the entrance requirements of scien- 
tific departments of higher universities, 
colleges and technical schools, were 
held in June, 15 young men participat- 
ing. The winners are: Arthur M. 
Blamphin, of 214 Bala avenue, Cynwyd, 
Pa., son of John M. Blamphin, travel- 
ing ticket receiver, accounting depart- 
ment, Philadelphia, who will attend the 
University of Pennsylvania; Granville 
Ramey, of 305 Trainer street, Ridley 
Park, Pa., son of Joseph M. Ramey, 
tax agent, real estate department, 
Philadelphia, who will attend the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. These scholar- 
ships, amounting to a yearly sum of 
$600 each, were created in 1907 by the 
children of the late Frank Thomson, 
formerly president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, in memory of their father. 
There are eight of them, for a period 
of four years each, two being awarded 
each year. They entitle the successful! 
candidate to select the university, col- 
lege or technical school which he de- 
sires to attend, subject to the approval 
of the railroad company. 


Sir Henry Thornton Says Canadian 
Roads Not an Issue. 


In an address to the members of the 
Chicago city council railway terminal 
committee, who are in Montreal, Que., 
inspecting the terminals there, Sir 
Henry W. Thornton, president of the 
Canadian National Rys., stated that he 
failed to see that the Canadian govern- 
ment-owned railways were an issue in 
the United States presidential campaign 
and that, in the present controversy 
between Robert M. LaFollette, Jr., and 
William M. Butler, chairman of the Re- 
publican national committee, the Cana- 
dian National Rys., although not in the 
least interested in the campaign, were 
placed between two fires. Sir Henry 


| Said: 


“Mr. La Follette is holding up the 
Canadian National Rys. in his appeal 
to voters as a shining example of the 
blessings which may be derived from 
State or municipal ownership of trans- 
portation facilities. Others are holding 
it up as a horrible example of what 
may follow nationalization. I depre- 
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ciate the tendency and would thank all 


of them to leave me alone with ny 
problems and let me mind my own 
business. The Canadian people were 


not enamored with the idea of govern- 
ment ownership of railroads, but. cir- 
cumstances existing a few years ago 
when nationalization was effected 
forced the change. At that time most 
of the railroads were on the verge of 
bankruptcy. Americans imagine that 
our success or failure will demonstrate 
the success or failure of state owner- 
ship. But it won’t. We are operating 
a railroad more than 22,000 miles long, 
with 100,000 employes, and in conjunc- 
tion with that system we are operating 
a telegraph system, an express com- 
pany, and the Canadian merchant 
marine, with 68 vessels plying all the 
oceans. It’s a tidy job. Our problem— 
to populate Canada—is exactly similar 
to that of your western railroads im- 
mediately after the civil war.” 


Pittsburgh-Plus Quotation Basis Aban- 
doned by Steel Companies. 


The United States Steel Corpn. and its 
subsidiaries; as well as the Bethlehem 
Steel’ Co., have abandoned the Pitts- 
burgh-plus system of price quotation 
on steel, in accordance with the recent 
order “of the federal trade commission. 
In the formal response to the order, 
the United States Steel Corpn. stated 
that it would agree to conform “with- 
out admitting the validity of said order 
or the jurisdiction of the commission 
to make the same.” In undertaking to 
obey the order, the steel companies 
will not quote prices on steel on any 


_ other basing point than the point where 


the products are manufactured, or from 
where they are shipped. The agree- 
ment to conform to the order by the 
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United States Steel Corpn., and the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. means, of course, 


that the other smaller companies will 
fall in line and do likewise. 


Nickel Plate Merger Plans Proceeding 
Satisfactorily. 


The merger committee in charge of 
the Nickel Plate consolidation an- 
nounces that proxies and deposits of 
the total outstanding stock of the five 
companies involved are coming satis- 
factorily. Skeleton leases are being 
prepared and they will be submitted to 
the stockholders as soon as a majority 
of the stock of any road is secured. 
After the stockholders have had an Op- 
portunity to examine the skeleton 
lease, a meeting will be called and the 
lease will be put to a vote. 


Election Ordered in Pennsylvania 
Telegraphers’ Dispute. 
The United States Railroad labor 


board has announced that, in connection 
with the pending dispute between the 
management and the telegraphers of 
the Pennnsylvania R. R., an election 
will be held on the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem to determine who, in the eyes of 
the board, may legally negotiate for the 
telegraph employees of the road in the 
making of contracts. This is a culmina- 
tion of a long dispute between the 
carter and#uts telesraphers,.4 By /P 
Whiter, vice-president of the Pennsyl- 
Vania at Chicago, Ill has made: tlre 
following announcement in regard to 
the dispute: “Representatives of the 
management of the Pennsyivania R. R. 
and of its employees in the telegraph 
department appeared this week before 
the United States railroad labor board. 
A request for wage increases for tele- 


Ceremony to Mark the Linking-Up of Block Signaling, Northern Pacific Ry. 


Scene in the 
block signal system 
the Pacific Coast. 
officials participating in the ceremonies, 


Pacific Ry. delivered the principal address. 


railroad yards at Little Falls, Minn., 
of the Northern Pacific Ry. 
Schools were closed and business suspended, business men and railroad 
General Solicitor Dt 


Chief Signal Engineer C. A, Christofferson 


Sept. 15, 1924, when the automatic 
was completed from the Twin Cities to 


F, Lyons, of the Northern 


bolted on the last signal blade; and the next to the last blade was attached by John E. 
Davies, oldest signal man on the Northern Pacific, and P. C. Peters, chief signal inspector, 
Cost of the signal system to date is more than $5,000,000, 
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graph department employees was insti- 
tuted some time ago by the general 
committee of elected employee repre- 
sentatives in this class. At that time 
the management suggested the appoint- 
ment of a joint fact-finding committee 
equally representative of the employees 
and the management and similar to the 
joint fact-finding committee agreed 
upon last year with the train service 
employees and to other joint commit- 
tees which are now actually consider- 
ing wage requests of the clerical, mis- 
cellaneous and shop forces on the 
Pennsylvania R. R. The employee rep- 
resentatives in the telegraph depart- 
ment declined to participate in the 
joint fact-finding committee and after 
further negotiations, it was proposed 
that the employee representatives and 
the management join in submitting the 
question of wages to the United States 
railroad labor board. This was in ac- 
cord with the suggestion made during 
the negotiations by the employees’ com- 
mittee. When it came time, however, 
to sign the joint submission of the dis- 
pute to the labor board, the manage- 
ment found for the first time that the 
order of railroad telegraphers was at- 
tempting to inject itself into these nego- 
tiations, and demanding that the O. R. 
T. be recognized as the only authorized 
representative of the employees in this 
department. Inasmuch as the commit- 
tee with which the management has 
negotiated is a committee “of elected 
employee representatives chosen by a 
majority of 75 per cent of the em- 
ployees in this class in the last election, 
the management declines this demand. 
Thereupon the labor board assumed 
jurisdiction and asked both the com- 
pany and the committee representing 
the employees to the hearing. 


Rock Island Fire Fighters Gain Experi- 
ence in Chicago. 


The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. has been carrying out in the last 
two weeks, a scheme for extending the 
training of its system fire fighting force 
by attaching individuals temporarily to 
the Chicago fire department. The work 
is in a measure, in preparation for a 
system-wide demonstration by that rail- 
road during “fire prevention week,” 
October 5 to 12, inclusive. ‘The Rock 
Island has 50 fire chiefs, scattered over 
its 8,000 miles of lines and stationed at 
shops and other points where company 
property requires protection from possi- 
ble fire. Under each local chief is a 
complete unit, made up of railway em- 
ployees. Until recently, however, these 
fire chiefs had not had the benefit of 
practical experience in municipal fire 
departments such as that of Chicago. 


A plan was therefore worked out with > 


Fire Chief Connery of Chicago, by G. 
A. Bryant, chief fire inspector of the 
railroad, whereby the Rock Island fire 
chiefs are being brought to Chicago in 
relays and distributed among the vari- 
ous stations where they remain night 
and day making the runs with the regu- 
lar city firemen, and taking part in 
drills and the handling of apparatus. 
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At the close of the period of training 
at the local stations, the railway men 
are invited to visit the local laboratories 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 


Government Opposes Appeal of Im- 
prisoned Railway Employees. 


The goveriument has no desire to ex- 
act anything other than full punishment 
from the employees of the Atchison 
Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., who were con- 
victed on the charge of obstructing the 
mail and interfering with interstate 
commerce, in connection with the shop 
men’s strike of 1922. A brief has been 
filed by the government with the 
supreme court, opposing the appeal of 
the men in question. The government’s 
claim is that the trains were abandoned 
to force the railway to agree to a 
settlement of the shop- men’s strike, 
while the men contend that they struck 
against bad working conditions. 


Nineteen Carriers Disagree With Com- 
mission as to Valuation. 


Nineteen railways that have been 
valued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at sums aggregating $584,- 
376,206, have filed protests with the 
commission, claiming values _ that 
amount in the aggregate to $1,044,877,- 
904, or approximately 80 per cent in 
excess of the final value was found by 
the commission. One of these rail- 
ways, the Lake Erie & Western, claims 
a value 371 per cent greater than that 
found by the commission. The values 
as announced by the commission and 
the values claimed by the railways are 
as follows: 


Commission. Railway. 

Lake Erie & West- 

Orn. sneer eens $ 24,907,200 $ 92,541,564 
Duluth Missabe 

Northern #7. eee ~ 45,780,030 107,800,000 
Pittsburgh Cincinnati 

& Chicago ........ 174,606,724 237,333,715 
Lehigh & New Eng- 

land ceperesete aie its 10,405,891 136,857,497 
Wan Call atmemrrsets eles 39,645,000 50,694,000 
Louisiana & Arkansas 7,609,300 13,250,000 
Gulf Colorado & Santa 

We. saueeaeetess «ache 49,029,000 95,000,000 
Yazoo & Mississippi 

Valleyt pet caenc ches 40,088,029 82,000,000 
Elkton & Guthrie.... 108,379 159,491 
Weatherford & Min- 

eral (W:sl sete ass 786,000 1,542,482 
Batesville & Southern 174,000 376,000 
International - Great 

Northernimsusewtee «se 38,178,,650 72,788,220 
Ft. Worth & Rio 

Grand 6 s4ace- vases 4,564,965 8,694,024 
Kansas City Clinton & 

Southerngann: >see 2,936,300 5,444,800 
St. Louis Brownsville 

& Mexieomo.asnt csc 12,867,327 20,000,000 
Carolina Clinchfield & 7 

Obi 0 Vacate cares 36,595,514 54,894,277 
Bessemer & ‘Lak 

Erie © ...)0's, ne eee ee 36,541,288 67,200,000 
Pittsburgh Bessemer 

& Lake Erie....... 31,000,000 58,000,000 
Duluth & Iron Range 28,583,609 70,200,000 


New York Port Authority Asks Rate 
Equalization. 


The Port of New York Authority has 


filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the United States 
Shipping Board a petition asking 


equalization of rail and ocean freight 
rates through all northern and southern 


sea ports. The Port Authority asks 
permission to appear through its 
counsel, Julius Henry Cohen of New 
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York and Clark & Laroe of Washing- 
ton, before the Liaison committee of 
the commission and the Shipping Board 
when it has under consideration the 
several “port differential” cases now 
pending. The petition recites that the 
Port Authority has intervened in sey- 
eral such proceedings, mentioning cases _ 
brought by the ports of Charleston, S. 
C., Jacksonville, Fla., and Norfolk, Va. 
Tie port organizations of these cities 
have complained against existing rates. | 
hese cases, as well as complaints by 
other South Atlantic ports and New 
England ports, the New York Port 
Authority asks to have considered on 
the basis of equalization. Attention is 
called to the fact that export rates are 1 
“already equalized, or substantially 
equalized,” to Halifax, Portland. Me., - 
Boston, Fall River, Providence, New | 
Bedford, New London, New Havenws 
New York, Wilmington, Del., Charles-— 
ton, S. C., Savannah, Jacksonville, Pen-— 
sacola, Mobile and New Orleans. — 
“Equalization of the ocean rates, as 
now contempiated,” the petition argues, 
“would place all these ports on a sub-— 
stantial rate parity and quiet for all 
time, as to these ports, the differential 
controversies.” ; 


Cuba Uses 700,000 Railway Cross-Ties — 
Annually. ® 


According to a statement by the de- ‘ 
partment of commerce, more than 700% 
000 ties are used by the railway lines — 

of Cuba annually. The report further 

states: This estimate is probably low, 
as may be judged from the fact that the - 
annual consumption of the United 
Railways of Havana alone iies between 
300,000 and 400,000 ties. During the — 
period from 1914, to 1919, inclusive, — > 
census statistics indicate an average 
domestic production of approximately 
360,000 ties, and buyers estimated that | 
for the current year the number of ties 

made from Cuban hardwoods will con- 
siderably exceed that number. The fol-_ 
lowing statistics, compiled by the 
United States department of commerce, 
give the exportation of ties from the — 

United States to Cuba over a series of 

years: 


Yu wert) 


Number Number 
LNS2 5b 245,555 19200. Ge 758,039 — 
1GTR ee 471,713 192 Tos 51,209 
19J9e = 319,224 Sa O22 eae . 21,046 


The excessive importation of 1920 
flooded the market, and not until the 
last year have conditions approached 
normal. For the current year, plans: 
for railway construction promise to 
create an increased demand for ties in, 
the island. Purchasers for the Cuban 
railroads say that the great bulk ot 
ties used in Cuba are divided betwee 
those imported from the United States, 

= 


mainly cypress, and those manufactured — 
from the Cuban. hardwoods. ome 
three dozen native hardwoods are ac 
ceptable for ties, in. accordance witl 

specifications issued by the purchasing 

department of one important” rail 
company. Some of the most. important 
woods used are jiquia, acana, quiebra 
hacha, guayacan, sabicu and yan 


> 
v/ 
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Records of durability indicate that 
-native hardwood ties last about 12 
ge Preference is normally given to 
the native woods, although, as indicated 
by the figures quoted above, ties im- 
ported from the United States have 
held a strong position in the Cuban 
market. Importation of hardwood ties 
into Cuba is negligible, as the local de- 
‘mand for hardwood ties can be amply 
“met from the domestic supply. At the 
present time, this supply is increased 
by the activity in clearing native forests 
for new sugar cane plantings. 


‘. 


Canadian Car Loadings Show Upward 
= . irend. 


_ Movement of western grain had a 
marked effect on the car loading of 
revenue freight in Canada for the week 
‘ended September 13. ‘The total in- 
crease over the previous week which 
contained a holiday, was 7,864 cars and 
over the week ended August 30 was 
(3,502 cars; heavier grain loading ac- 
counted for 2,331 cars and 2,513 cars 
respectively of these increases There 
has been also a slight improvement in 
coal loading and in miscellaneous 
freight. Compared with the corres- 
ponding week last year the loadings 
were down 6,298 cars. The lead secured 
in the early months has not been over- 
come and the cumulative total for 1924 
is 90,871 above 1923 total. 


Sand House Column 


4 
‘At THE END oF THE RAINBOW. 


Ww. J. Warren, a railway brakeman, ° 


of Pottsville, Pa., was down in his cel- 
Jar. It is not stated why he was down 
‘in his cellar, but the fact remains that 
te was there. He was digging (prob- 
ably for a foundation for his still, al- 
though this, too, is unconfirmed) when 
‘suddenly his pick struck something 
metallic. To his delight, when he un- 
‘earthed the object, it proved to be a 
‘pot of gold coins, the value of which 
‘totalled $800. All of the coins were 
idated around the beginning of the last 
‘century, so it is safe to assume the 
‘money was buried 50 years ago or 
more. Although Mr. Barron may break 
amendments, he does not break com- 
mandments, so he told the police of his 
‘find, and they assured him the money 
was lawfully his. Moral: Stay out of 
your cellar. 
. * * * 

Wuew! 

__C. Fitzmaurice is a passenger engitie- 
man on the Pennsylvania. C. Fitz- 
‘Maurice was walking to work one day. 
C. Fitzmaurice met what he thought 
Was a striped cat. It wasn’t. C. Fitz- 
maurice had to burn his clothes. 

3 * ok x 

In OKLAHOMA. 

When we moved to Oklahoma from 
the effete east, we had all sorts of mis- 
/conceptions about the place. We never 
got over being surprised at the sight of 
ja big, burly ranchman, exuding draw 
doker from every pore, walking into the 
club and shouting, in a voice that shook 
\-he rafters: “Who wants to play mah 
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jongg?” And said b. b. ranchman would 
play a good game of mah jongg, at 
that. All of which brings us around to 
Campbell Russell, formerly chairman 
of the Oklahoma corporation commis- 
sion. We have met Mr. Russell, and 
know him for a courtly, albeit some- 
what hot-tempered, gentleman. Mr. 
Russell went into a railway lunch room 
at Purcell. The day was hot (and it 
does get hot down there) and Mr. Rus- 
sell took off his coat. The manager 
and the waiters protested, but Mr. Rus- 
sell paid no attention. Presumably he 
does not understand Greek. Finally, 
though, they got him to put on his 
coat and, in the legal battle that fol- 
lowed, the state supreme court decided 
in favor of the restaurant. And all this 
in Oklahoma. Shades of the two-gun 
men! 
+ ie 

A Wrist WatcH? 

A flat car was required to haul the 
minute hand of a clock recently ship- 
ped from Thomaston, Conn. Said hand 
weighs 11 tons and will travel 157 feet 
per hour. 

Celt. 


[Conventions and Meetings 


The program for the monthly meet- 
ing of the Railway Club of Pittsburgh, 
at the Fort Pitt hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
September 25, included a paper by Prof. 
Louis E. Endsley, consulting engineer, 
upon the subject of “Some Interesting 
Problems in Train Operation.” 

ae 


The Transportation Club of Louis- 
ville held its fall dinner meeting at the 
Elks Athletic Club, Louisville, Ky., 
September 25. The program included 
an address by:Col. W. A. Colston, vice 
president and general counsel, Nickel 
Plate Railroad, on “Getting Together 
in Public Interest.” 

ae ae 

A luncheon meeting of the members 
of the Chicago Railroad Club will be 
held at 12:30 p. m, Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 30, in Room A, at the Union League 
Club, for the purpose of electing Direc- 
tors and Officers and incorporating 
Chicago Railroad Club. ; 

*). eae 


The southwest regional shippers ad- 
visory board met at the Jefferson hotel, 
Dallas, Texas, on September 23, and 
heard reports from 21 commodity com- 
mittees and from 24 railways. The 
necessity for buying coal and other sup- 
plies early, so as to avoid the seasonal 
rush was also stressed and the details 
were worked out for a poster campaign 
to advise the public in regard to the 
purposes and activities of the board. 

ik. 

The Western Society of Engineers 
held a meeting in Chicago, Monday 
evening, September 22, which was. ad- 
dressed by Mr. Paul L. Battey, of 
Battey & Kipp, consulting engineers, 
Chicago. Mr. Battey spoke on the sub- 
ject of “Maintenance Requirements for 
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the Mechanical Equipment of a Rail- 
road.” In his address he gave a syn- 
opsis of an analysis of the facilities of 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western R. 
R. for maintaining locomotives and 
cars, and in concluding his remarks out- 
lined the improvements in repair shops 
and terminals made by this road. His 
remarks were illustrated with lantern 
slides showing views of the new facil- 
ities constructed. Preceding Mr. Bat- 
tey’s address several reels of motion 
pictures were shown illustrative of the 
unsafe practices followed by railroad 
employees, and in addition pictures 
were shown depicting many of the dan- 
gers encountered by trespassers on rail- 
road property. 


(Patents on Railway Devices | 


Issued by the United States Patent 
Office, September 11, 1924. 
Car-Door Construction, 1,509,053 — 
James W. McNeice, Ridgefield Park, 

IN. 

Automatic Car-Holding Mechanism, 
1,508,997—-George N. Simpson, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and Arthur M. Simpson, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Gare*-Control 
Simpson and Arthur M. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Car Control, 1,508,999—George N. 
Simpson and Arthur M. Simpson, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Railroad Rail, 1,508,992—Eimer C-. 
Shaver, New York, N. Y. 


1,508,998—George N. 


Simpson, 


Bogie for Rolling Stock, 1,508,954— 
Fernand Louis Broussouse, Paris, 
France. 


Rail Bender, 1,508,927—-George W. Cur- 
tis, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Dumping Car, 1,508,645—Melvin A. 
Caudle, Vanwood, W. Va. 

Stay-Bolt Tap, 1,508,594—Gordon Mark 
Brubaker, Jr., Millersburg, Pa. as- 
signor to W. L. Brubaker & Bros. 
Company, Millersburg, Pa. 

Method of Making Stay-Bolt Taps, 
1,508,595—Gordon Mark Brubaker, 
Jr., Millersburg, Pa., assignor to W. 
L. Brubaker & Bros. Company, 
Millersburg, Pa. 

Railway-Traffic-Controlling Apparatus, 
1,508,582—Jacob B. Struble, Oakland, 
Calif., assignor to The Union Switch 
& Signal Company, Swissvale, Pa. 

Railway-Traffic-Controlling Apparatus, 
1,508,554—Lemuel F. Howard, Edge- 
wood Borough, Pa.; assignor to The 
Union Switch & Signal Company, 
Swissvale, Pa. 

Car Construction, 1,508,549—Harry S. 
Hart, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Rod- 
ger Ballast Car Company, Chicago, 
Tl. 

Dump Car, 1,508,550—David Hindahl, 
Chicago, Ill., assignor to Harry S. 
Hart, Chicago, Ill. 

Dump-Car Construction, 1,508,551— 
David Hindahl, Chicago, Ill. 

Journal ‘Box, 1,508,506—Fred C. Coseo, 
Columbus, Ohio, assignor to The Jef- 
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frey Manufacturing Company, Col- 


umbus, Ohio. 

_Train-Stopping Means, 1,508,444—--Har- 
ry L, Craig) College*Pomet Nay. 
Automatic Train-Controlling System, 
1,508,413—Edward C. Sasnett, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 

Coupler, 1,508,408—Edward C. Post, 
Chicago, Ill., assignor to Vapor Car 
Heating Company, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Coupler-Release Rigging, 1,508,379— 
Sterling H. Campbell, St. Louis, Mo. 

Coupler-Release Rigging, 1,508,380— 
Sterling H. Campbell, St. Louis, Mo. 

Coupler-Release Rigging, 1,508,381— 
Sterling H. Campbell, St. Louis, Mo., 
assignor to Railway Devices Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 


Railway Supply Trade | 


J. C. Shepherd and J. W. Anderson 
have been appointed assistant sales 
managers of the Kansas City Bolt & 
Nut Co., Kansas City. Mo., according 
to an announcement made by Ernest 
Baxter, general manager of sales. 

x Ok 


Manning Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
has made the following changes among 
its executives: P.M. Brotherhood, first 
vice-president, has been appointed con- 
sulting engineer; F. J. Baumis, has been 
appointed vice-president, in charge of 
the machinery department, with head- 
quarters at New York city. Mr. 
Brotherhood has been actively asso- 


Pr. M. Brotherhood 


ciated with Manning Maxwell & Moore 
for a period of nearly 30 years and, for 
a considerable period prior to May 19, 
1920, he was senior vice-president in 
charge of the machine tool business of 
the company. On May 19, 1920, he was 
elected executive vice-president of the 
company, with the powers and duties of 
president, succeeding Alfred J. Bab- 
cock, who retired because of ill health. 
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A. J. Frett has been appointed dis- 
trict manager for the King Refractories 
Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., in the newly 
opened Chicago office of that company 
at 503 Hearst building. 

x ok Ok 

The American Locmotive Co., plans 
extensive alterations and improvements 
to its plant at Schenectady, N. Y., in- 
cluding the extension of a crane run- 
way. 

* 1+ or 

The Armstrong Cork Co., plans to 
construct an addition to its insulating 
department at Camden, N. J. 

a ek 

Carl Gebuhr has been appointed 
manager of sales of the Gidding & 
Lewis Machine Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Mr. Gebuhr was formerly with Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Son. 

a See 

J. W. Blackford has been appointed 
manager of sales of swaging machines 
and ball bearings for the Torrington 
Co., Torrington, Conn. Mr. Blackford 
was formerly manager of sales for the 
Dale Machinery Co., New York city. 

* * x 

Borg & Beck Co., Chicago, Ill., has 
acquired the control of A. O. Norton, 
Inc., manufacturer of ball bearing and 


other types of jacks for railways, 
bridges and construction work. 
KK x 


The Federal Signal Co., Albany, N. 
Y., has been absorbed by the General 
Railway Signal Co. — 

ie as os 

The McClellan Switch Co., Heidel- 
berg, Miss., is desirous of correspond- 
ing with manufacturers of frogless 
switches for railways, boltless lock 
joints for connecting steel rails and re- 
railers. The company has a number of 
new devices along these lines, which it 
desires to have manufactured. 

Ko ok 

L. G. Coleman has accepted a posi- 
tion in the locomotive department of 
the Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York, N. 
Y. Mr. Coleman was formerly assist- 
ant general manager of the Boston & 
Maine R. R. 2 

x ok Ok 

W. B. Watkins, formerly head of the 
New York Car Wheel Works, Buffalo, 
N. Y., died in that city recently. Mr. 
Watkins was at one time master me- 
chanic of the Michigan Central R. R., 
at St. Thomas, Ont. 

oe, Ok 

J. C. Ward, Jr., has been appointed 
assistant manager of the Pratt & Whit- 
ney Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Pa ka 

The Pacific Coast Steel Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal., has purchased additional 
property in Los Angeles, and plans the 
erection thereon of additional plant 
facilities. 

C. Bermingham has been elected a 
director of the Canadian Locomotive 
Co., Ltd., succeeding W. Y. Soper, de- 
ceased. 
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J. L. Adams has been appointed dis- 
trict representative of the Pittsburgh 
Rivet Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., with head- 
quarters at 1020 Union Trust building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

p> ree 

The Concrete Steel Co. has made the 
following changes in its sales person- 
nel: F. R. Hopper, western manager, 
has been transferred to Kansas City, 
Mo., as district manager, at his own re- 
quest, and will be in charge of the busi- 
ness of the company in Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and the western hali 
of Iowa and Missouri. C. A. Lord, dis- 
trict manager at Kansas City, has been 
transferred to Chicago in the same 
capacity. The position of western 
manager has been abolished and the 
Chicago, St. Paul and Kansas City of- 
fices will report direct to the general 
offices at New York city. The Omaha 
office will report to the Kansas City 
office. 

eg tot 

John M. Burnham & Co., Chicago, 
Ill., are offering 45,600 shares of com- 
mon stock of the Ryan Car Co., at 


$28.50 per share. This stock is part of 

the outstanding issue of 80,000 shares 

at $25 par. - 
ae te 


A. C. Irwin, who has been appointed 
manager of the railways bureau of the 
Portland Cement Association, with 
headquarters at 111 West Washington 
street, Chicago, Ill., is a graduate of 
Ohio University, and, immediately on > 
graduation he engaged in mine survey- 
ing in southeastern Ohio. This work 


A. C, Irwin 


was followed by employment with the 
Florida East Coast Ry. under J. ©.) 
Meredith, construction engineer of the | 
Key West extension. Mr. Irwin assist- 
ed the designing engineer, Mr. Carter, 
directly in the design of reinforced 
concrete arches, abutments and piers 
for the long viaducts on the extension 
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to Key West, and especially for the 
Long Conch Key viaduct which is 10,- 
500 feet in length. For the next four 
years Mr. Irwin engaged in teaching, 
the first two years in charge of the de- 
partment of civil engineering at High- 
land Park college, Des Moines, Iowa, 
and the last two years as instructor and 
post graduate students at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. The degree of 
master of civil engineering (M.C.E.) 
was conferred on Mr. Irwin after com- 
pletion of thesis, and the society of the 
Sigma XI also elected him to member- 
ship. In 1909, Mr. Irwin accepted em- 
ployment with the N. Y. C. & St. L. 
Railroad, and had charge of the design- 
ing, drafting and estimating, under the 
late A. J. Hines, for the extensive grade 
crossing elimination work done by that 
railroad in Cleveland and East Cleve- 
land. This work also involved the con- 
struction of two tracks for the Cleve- 
land Short Line R. R. throughout the 
distance where it parallels the N. Y. C. 
& St. L. tracks. After completion of 
the east side grade elimination work 
fmpner N.Y. Cece ot. La, Mr. Irwin 
was assistant engineer employed by the 
C.M. & St. P. Ry. For five years, Mr. 
Irwin served on the committee on iron 
and steel structures of the A. R. E. A., 
and is now a member of the committee 
on buildings of the association. For 
the past seven years, he has been en- 
gineer of the structural bureau of the 
Portland Cement Association, which 
position he held at the time of his re- 
cent promotion. Mr. Irwin is the 
author of “Concrete Railway Track 
Support,’ and “Developments in the 
Railway Uses of Concrete.” 


[_ Railway News _| 


| Alameda Belt Line.—The city council 

of Alameda, Cal., has approved the 
ordinance authorizing the sale of the 
Alameda Belt Line R. R. to the Atchi- 
son Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., and the 
Western Pacific R. R. for $30,000. The 
sale is to become effective within the 
next 60 days. The city reserves the 
right, however to repurchase the road 
at any time, upon a year’s notice. 


Arkansas & Memphis Bridge & Ter- 
minal— The Arkansas & Memphis Ry. 
Bridge & Terminal Co. have sold to 

Kuhn Loeb & Co., and Dillon Read & 
Co., $3,531,000 of first mortgage five per 
cent gold bonds, due March 1, 1964. 
The bonds are guaranteed jointly and 
severally by endorsement as to both 
principal and interest by the Chicago 
Rock Island & Pacific Ry., the Missouri 
Pacific R. R., and the St. Louis South- 
western Ry. 


Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe.—Sce 
“Alameda Belt Line.” 


Baltimore & Ohio.—This company 
has been granted permission by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to in- 
stall automatic train control on the 
passenger division between Baltimore, 
Md., and Philadelphia, Pa. in lieu of 
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the division between Baltimore, Md., 
and Pittsburgh, Pa., as required by the 
comumission’s original order. 


Buffalo Rochester & Pittsburgh— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to aban- 
don a one-mile branch line in Jefferson 
county, Pennsylvania. 


Canadian National—Five new ap- 
pointments to the board of directors 
of the Canadian National Railways 
have been announced, including: Rob- 
ert H. McKay, New Glasgow, N. S.; 
J. Stuart Rayside, Montreal, Que.; Mat- 
thew Lodge, Moncton, N. B.; Edward 
Brown, Winnipeg, Man., and James G. 
Gardner, Brockville, Ont. 

The Canadian National Rys. have 
been making progress on the construc- 
tion of its several branch lines in the 
western provinces, and a part of the 
new mileage will be available to facili- 
tate the movement of grain this fall. 
One line, that to Neidpath, on the Gra- 


_ velburg line, a distance of 11 miles, has 


been completed, and application has 
been made to the railroad commission 
to have it operated. Gangs are now 
laying steel on the 22 miles of the 
Peebles line, in southern Saskatchewan, 
and 10 miles have been completed to 
date. Grading work on the Loverna 
line, between Saskatchewan and Alber- 
ta, is. proceeding; also, the Dunblane 
southeast and Hanna-Warden lines are 
in the hands of the contractors. The 
Prince Albert northeast line in Saskat- 
chewan will have 23 miles of steel laid 
this fall and will be in operation during 
the present grain season. In Manitoba, 
the Ochre River branch line, on which 
22 miles of steel are to be laid, will be 
started this fall and will be rushed into 
service when completed. The work of 
reducing the grade and improving the 
line between Bedford and Hale, on the 
Port Arthur line, just east of Winnipeg, 
and which was given to the W. G. Har- 
grave Contracting Company, of Winni- 
peg, has now been completed. The dis- 
tance was seven miles. Another piece 
of work which the railway officials say 
will be of much benefit during the pres- 
ent grain season, is the line between 
Mokomon and Kakabaka, near the lake 
heads, where double tracks have been 
laid. 


Chicago Rock Island & Pacific.— 
Announcement is made that C. A. 
Dean, who was in charge of the Amer- 
ican team at the Olympic games held in 
Paris, France, this year, has accepted 
the appointment as chief reteree of the 
Rock Island anniversary athletic 
tournament which will be held at Calu- 
met park, Chicago, on the afternoon of 
Saturday, October 11. The official 
starter of the tournament will be 
Charles H. Wilson, president of the 
amateur athletic union. N. U. Van 
Nostrand, who for many years was 
chairman of the athletic committee of 


the Illinois Athletic club, and V. K. 


Brown, superintendent athletic depart- 
ment, south park board, Chicago, will 
act as finish judges. Associated with 
these nationally-known men in athletic 
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circles will be some 20 other men of 
experience in amateur athletics who 
will act as judges and referees in the 
various fields and other events to be 
staged by the railroad. Employees of 
the Rock Island lines from middle 
western states will participate in the 
tournament. It is expected that several 
thousand Rock Island employees will 
witness the events. Special trains will 
be run from LaSalle station to Calumet 
park to accommodate the visitors. 


See “Arkansas & Memphis Bridge & 
Terminal.” 


Coudersport & Port Allegheny.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon six miles of its line, be- 


tween Newfield Junction and Ulysses, 
Pa, 


Cuba Consolidated.—Jose M. Tarafa 
las been elected a director of this 
company. He is the author of the bill 
which paved the way for the consolida- 
tion of the railways in Cuba. 


Denver & Rio Grande Western.—On 
September 19, Judge J. F. Symes of the 
United States district court at Denver, 
Col., fixed $17,935,700 as the upset 
price at which this company is to be 
sold. According to the court’s order, 
at least $6,500,000 of the purchase price 
must be in cash. Judge Symes ap- 
pointed C. E. Harrington, Denver, Col., 
as master of the auction sales, and Mr. 
Harrington later selected October 29, 
as the date on which the auction sale 
of the road will be held. 


Federal Marine.—The United States 
shipping board has purchased the Fed- 
eral Marine Ry., including equipment, 
on Hutchinson island, near Savannah, 
Ga., in order to satisfy a claim of the 
government. When the title for this 
railway has been transferred to the 
shipping board, the property will again 
be offered for sale. 


Florida East Coast.—This company 
has received authority from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to issue 
$25,000,000 of capital stock, consisting 
of 250,000 shares, to be delivered upon 
the surrender and cancellation of a like 
amount of genera! mortgage income 
five per cent bonds, and to issue $15,- 
000,000 of first and refunding five per 
cent bonds, to be sold at not less than 
92 per cent of par. 


Fulton.—This railway, which oper- 
ated a 21-mile line in Fulton county, 
Pennsylvania, from Reichley, on the 
Huntington & Broad Top Ry., to a tim- 
ber tract, has been purchased by Louis 
Brenner & Co., Lebanon, Pa., who will 
scrap it. 


Georgia & Florida.—John S. Williams, 
as receiver for this company, has been 
authorized to acquire control of the 
Statesboro Northern Ry. by the pur- 
chase of its capital stock. 


Illinois Central—This company has 
established, effective September 21, a 
six and one-half hour schedule for its 
Daylight special, between Chicago and 
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St. Louis and has put on a new train, 
leaving St. Louis at 9:00 a. m., and ar- 
riving in Chicago at 4:35 p. m. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis.—Receiver 
W. H. Bremner of this company, has 
filed details of the rehabilitation plan 
with federal judge W. F. Booth. The 
plan calls for the issuance of $7,900.000 
of receiver’s certificates and the expen- 
diture of $13,735,000 by January 1, 1927. 
The purchase of a large amount of new 
equipment is planned. 


Missouri Pacific—See “Arkansas & 
Memphis Bridge & Terminal. 


Pennsylvania.—The number of stock- 
holders of Pennsylvania R. R. Septem- 
ber 1 increased 5,057 to 145,993, com- 
pared with August, 1923. The average 
holding was 68.40, a decrease of 2.45. 
Percentage of stock held in New York 
decreased 1.83 to 20.27; Pennsylvania in- 
creased 2.05 to 50.91; foreign increased 
.06 to 3.76 and women increased .76 to 
32.82. The average holding in. New 
York was 105 shares, a decline of 11; 
in Pennsylvania 63, unchanged; foreign 
129, a decrease of 1; New England 65, 
unchanged; scattering 55, a decrease of 
2; women 46, a decrease of 1. Total 
transfers 2,432, an increase of 270. 


St. Louis-San Francisco.—This com- 
pany has announced that it will dis- 
continue manufacturing refrigerator 
cars at its shops at Monett, Mo. 
Hitherto cars have been turned out at 
these shops at the rate of 25. per month. 


St. Louis Southwestern.—See “Ar- 
kansas & Memphis Bridge & Terminal.” 


Seaboard Air Line.—This company’s 
development department plans a series 
of special poultry institutes along its 
lines in south Georgia this fall, for the 
purpose of encouraging more and bet- 
ter poultry raising. Representatives 
from the railway, the state college and 
the state federal and agricultural de- 
partments will hold meetings. 


Southern.—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to issue $7,050,000 of 
4144 per cent equipment trust certifi- 
cates, which have been sold, subject to 
the approval of the commission, to 
Drexel & Co. 


Statesboro Northern.—See “Georgia 
& Florida.” 


Texas & Pacific—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company to issue $4,400,000 of six 
per cent secured gold notes and to 
pledge $5,500,000 of general and refund- 
ing mortgage gold bonds as collateral 
security. 


Wabash.—This company has estab- 
lished a six and one-half hour schedule 
on its Banner limited train between 
Chicago and St. Louis. 


Western Pacific.—See “Alameda Belt 
Line.” 


West Jersey & Sea Shore.—The In- 
terstate Commerce has placed a tenta- 
tive valuation of $26,621,783 on this 
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company’s property, as of June 30, 1916. 


Wharton & Northern—The Warren 
Foundry & Pipe Co. is floating a bond 
issue for the express purpose of ac- 
quiring the entire capital stock ond 
bonded debt of this railway. 


| New Roads and Projects | 


British Columbia.—The Canadian Na- 
tional Rys. have awarded contracts and 
will commence work shortly on the 
construction of the Cowichan bay 
branch on Vancouver island a 714-mile 
line. Contract for the clearing and 
grading has been let to A. B. Palmer 
of Vancouver. 


Illinois.—The Missouri Pacific R. R. 


has commenced construction of a four- 


mile line from Benton, Ill., to serve 
mine No. 1 of the Chicago Wilmington 
& Franklin Coal Co. 


Texas.—The San Antonio Southern 
Ry. has been refused permission by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
construct a line of railway in Atascosa, 
McMullen, Duval, Jim Hogg and Starr 
counties, Texas. 


Railway Literature 


The Societe Genevoise d’Instruments 
de Physique, of Geneva, Switzerland, 
for whom the R. Y. Ferner Co., In- 
vestment building, Washington, D. C., 
are the American representatives, have 
recently issued a new catalog in Eng- 
lish, No. 379, “Gear Testing Machine,” 
which describes a gear testing machine 
recently brought out by them. This 
machine provides for the testing of both 
straight and bevel gears up to 11 inches 
diameter for errors of eccentricity, of 
pitch and of profile of teeth. The ac- 
curacy of test is of the order of 0.0002 
inch. The profile testing device, which 
has a number of new features, provides 
for the test of teeth designed for pres- 
sure angles of other angles as well as 
the usual angle of 15 degs. 


||_Foreign Railways _ 


England.—Although weekly increases 
are shown in traffic, both freight and 
passenger, on the English railways, 
there is still a large decrease in earn- 
ings, as compared with last year, chief- 
ly due to the reduction in freight and 
passenger rates. While the outlook 
for the year is by no means good, the 
earnings will exceed the predictions 
made in railway circles at the beginning 
of the year. 


Latvia—Russian broad-gauge cars 
will be fitted with changeable axles, 
so they may run on _ standard-gauge 
tracks, according to, the “Rigasche 
Rundschau” of May 31. About half 
of Latvia’s railways are of Russian 


conference which ended May 28 fixed 
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gauge and half of European standard 
gauge. The changing of axles under — 
the Russian-gauge cars at Riga is ex- 
pected to facilitate traffic between Lat- 
via, East Prussia, Lithuania, and™ 
Esthonia. The Baltic-German railway — 


18 lats ($3.50) as the charge for chang- — 
ing the axles. German representatives 
declared that standard gauge cars will 
be built in future so as to make pos- 
sible their change to broad-gauge axles. 


Nigeria—The report of the Nigerian — 
government railways for the fiscal year 
indicates a considerable increase. in 
earnings. The net receipts amounted 
to 751,000 -pounds, which amount is 
considerably in excess of any earnings 
since the road was constructed 20 years 
ago. The principal traffic is coal, fol- 
Jowed in the: order named by palm 
products, ground nuts, hides, skins, kola 
nuts. A total of 91,000 tons of palm 
oil and kernels was handled during the — 
year. The total freight traffic handled 
amounted to 640,000 tons. 


San Salvador.—Construction will be 
started shortly on a railway from Zaca- 
pa, in Guatemala, to Santa Ana, San 
Salvador. The new line will run in a 
southerly direction from Zacapa, and 
connect with the Salvador railways, 
and will give San Salvador an outlet — 
to Puerto Barrios, on the east coast, 
on the gulf of Honduras. 


Sierra Leone.—The annual report of — 
the Sierra Leone Ry. for 1923, indicates 
that the total receipts amounted to 
189,297 pounds sterling, an increase of 
17,311 pounds over the previous year. 
Expenses amounted to 183,205 pounds, 
a decrease of 10,990 pounds. The net 
earnings amounted to 6,091 pounds, as _ 
compared with a deficit of 22,209 
pounds in 1922. 


Somaliland—The main railway line 
from Mogdishu, Italian Somaliland, to 
Afgol, was opened on August 27, with — 
an elaborate ceremony, participated in 
by Italian notables and several thous- 
and natives. 


{Equipment and S 


tructures] i 


Locomotives. 


The Gray Lumber Co., Waverly, Va., 
is inquiring for a 40-ton Mogul type 
locomotive, narrow gauge. 

The San Antonio & Aransas Passa 
Ry. has ordered five American 4-4-O- 
type locomotives from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. 


Passenger Cars. 


The Northern Pacific Ry. has placed 
an order with the Oneida Mfg. Co. for 
the installation of Oneida power units 
on a combination car. 

The New York New Haven & Hart- 
ford Ry. has ordered ten motor cars 
from the Sykes Co. for use on its 
branch lines. — 

The Illinois Central R. R. has placed 
an order with the American Car & 


—_ 


- 
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Foundry Co. for 200 express-refrigera- 
tor cars. 

The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. it is reported, will shortly issue 
inquiries covering 25 baggage cars. 


Freight Cars. 


The Chicago Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville R. R. has placed an order with the 
Pullman Co. for 250 underframes. 


_ Directors of the Chicago Burlington 
~& Quincy R. R. have authorized the pur- 
thase of 2,000 automobile cars and 500 
mill type gondola cars. The formal in- 
‘quiry for these cars is expected in the 
next two or three weeks. 


Buildings and Terminals. 


_ The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. car 
repair shed at Huntington, W. Va., was 
destroyed by fire last week, at an esti- 
mated loss of $12,000. 


_ The Atlantic Coast Line Ry. plans 
the construction of a freight station and 
office building at Montgomery, Ala., 
260 by 45 ft., with a one-story freight 
shed and a two-story brick office build- 
ing. . 

The Texas & Pacific Ry. plans the 
construction of a freight house at 
Pacific avenue and Good street, Dailas, 
Texas. 


The Canadian National Rys. have 
awarded the following contracts: grad- 
ing of the West Loverna branch, 50 
‘miles, to J. C. Hargraves & Co., Win- 
/nipeg, Man.; grading, bridging and cul- 
verts on a two-mile branch at Peebles 
South, Sask., to Dutton Mannix and 
'Wilstrand, Winnipeg, Man.; tracks and 
grading, 40-mile Dunblane southeastern 
branch in Saskatchewan, to Boyds, 
Ltd.; building the Hanna-Warden line, 
to A. C. Bryson & Son, Winnipeg, 
Man. 

_ The Central R. R. of New Jersey has 
acquired more than 200 acres of land on 
|the Lehigh river at Bethlehem, Pa., for 
[the purpose of constructing new car 
‘and locomotive shops there. It is re- 
ported that the present shops at Ashley, 
‘Pa., will be removed to this location. 

| The National Rys. of Mexico are 
ipreparing preliminary plans covering 
the re-construction of their shops at 
Aguascalientes, which were recently de- 
stroyed by fire. 

The state railroad commission of 
California has authorized the Union 
Pacific to commence construction on a 
'$775,000 program for the rearrange- 
ment of a double main line track in and 
‘about Los Angeles and Long Beach, 
Cal. 

The Erie R. R. has let a general con- 
tract to Acken & Shapiro, Inc., New 
York city, covering the construction of 
a new Station at Englewood, N. J. 
The Canadian Pacific Ry. is con- 
Structing a rest house at Dead Man’s 
‘Pass, Lake Louise, Alta. 

The Southern Ry. plans the construc- 
tion of a new coal chute at Selma, Ala., 
| estimated to cost $50,000, to replace one 
destroyed by fire. 

‘The Gulf Mobile & Northern R. R. 
plans the improvement and remodeling 
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of its station at Meridian, Miss., and 
work is at present under way on a 40- 
{t. extension to the freight warehouse 
at that point. 


The Atlantic Coast Line Ry. has 
awarded a contract to the Hugger 
Bros. Construction Co., Montgomery, 
Ala., covering the erection of a station 
at Bradentown, Fla. 


Bridges. 


The Atlantic Coast Line Ry. plans 
the construction of an underpass at its 


Ninth street crossing at Wilmington, 
Ne OG: 


The state highway department of 
Missouri and the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Ry. have placed a contract with 
the Kansas City Bridge Co., covering 
one 75-ft. steel truss span, etc., over 
the railway’s tracks in Callaway county. 


The city and the Atchison Topeka 
& Santa Fe Ry. are planning the 
elimination of a grade crossing at Sec- 
ond avenue, in Dallas, Texas, to cost 
$125,000, of which the city is to pay 
$50,000 and the railway $75,000. 

As the result of a rearrangement oi 
the Union Pacific’s main line in Los 
Angeles and Long Beach, Cal., a total 
of six overhead crossings will be neces- 
sary, at various streets in the two cities, 
the cost to be borne entirely by the 
railway. 


Signals and Interlocking. 


The New York Central R. R. has 
placed an order with the General Rail- 
way Signal Co. for one 96-lever Style 
“A” mechanical interlocking machine 
for installation at Calumet, Ind. This 
machine will have 75 working levers 
and 21 spare spaces. 


The New York Central R. R., Ohio 
Central lines, has placed an order with 
the General Railway Signal Co. for one 
eight-lever Saxby and Farmer inter- 
locking machine arranged for horizontal 
lead-out with seven working levers and 
one spare space for installation at Ful- 
tonham, Ohio. The order also includes 
ten model 5 switch circuit controllers 
and eight model 9D indicating relays. 

The Florida East Coast Ry. has 
awarded a contract to the General Rail- 
way Signal Co. covering the complete 
installation of an electric interlocking 
plant at St. Johns River drawbridge, 
Jacksonville, Fla. This machine will 
have eight working levers, and the 
order also includes six two-indication 
light signals and four smash-boards 
operated by model 2A mechanisms. 


Machinery and Tools. 


The Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. 
R. is inquiring for two motor-driven, 
two-spindle car box boring machines. 

The Fruit Growers Express has 
placed an order for a No. 3 milling 
machine. 

The New South Wales Government 
Rys. are inquiring for one 20,000 kw. 
turbo-alternator for the White Bay 
electric generating plant, bids to close 
October 15. 

The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
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Ry. has placed an order for a car whee? 
lathe. 


The Southern Pacific Co. has placed 
an order for a 10-ft. pneumatic plate 
flanging clamp. 

The New York Chicago & St. Louis 


Ry. has purchased an electric traveling 
crane. 


The New York Central R. R. has 


purchased an 18-in. lathe for its shops 
at Gibson, Ind. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. list in- 
cludes the following items: four verti- 
cal turret lathes, two squaring shears 
for sheet metal work and one hand 
power slitting shear, several grinders, 
one 16-in. cone head lathe, one heavy 
duty sliding bed gap lathe, one pipe 
threading machine and several journal 
turning axle lathes. 


Iron and Steel. 

The Lehigh Valley R. R. is inquiring 
for 1,000 tons of structural steel for 
bridges. 

The Pitt Construction Co. has been 
awarded a contract calling for 225 ‘ons 
of reinforcing bars for a bridge across 


Ligonier Valley R. R. tracks at Mc- 
Cance, Pa. 


The New York Central R. R. is in- 
quiring for 800 tons of structural steel 
for bridges. 


The Atlantic Coast Line Ry. is in- 
quiring for 200 tons of structural steel 
for bridges. 


The Southern Ry is inquiring for 150 
tons of structural steel for bridges. 


The Central R. R. of New Jersey, is 
inquiring for 150 tons of structural 
steel for bridges. 


The Illinois Central R. R. is inquir- 
ing for 2500 tons of structural steel for 
catenary bridges and trestles, in con- 
nection with its suburban electrifica- 
tion. 


The Union Pacific R. R. has placed a 
contract with the Paxton & Vierling 
Tron Works, through the Fairbanks 
Morse Co., covering 100 tons of struc- 
tural steel for a coaling station at Val- 


ley, Neb. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. has placed 
an order with an eastern Pennsvlvania 
producer covering 2000 tons of high 
manganese pig iron and 2000 tons of 
high silicon pig iron for its Altoona 
shops. 

The Erie R. R. has placed an order 
with the American Bridge Co., cover- 
ing 375 tons of structural steel for a 
bridge. 

The Boston & Albany 
awarded a contract to the McClintic- 
Marshall Co., covering 150 tons of 
structural steel for a bridge at Palmer, 
Mass. 

The Atlantic Coast Line Ry. has 
placed orders for 30,000 tons of steel 
rails, 20,000 tons with the Tennessee 
Coal Iron & R. R. Co., and 10,000 tons 
with the Maryland Steel Co. 

The Chicago & Northwestern Ry. has 
placed orders for 151 tons of plate 
washers and rods for ore dock No. 6, 
at Escanaba, Mich. 


Rowe Rom as 
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[Personals _ | 
Executive. 

Chief Justice McKeown, of the 


supreme court of New Brunswick, has 
been appointed chairman of the board 
of railway commissioners for Canada, 
succeeding F. B. Carvell, deceased. 


The International-Great Northern 
Ry. has made the following executive 
appointments: G. W. Walker has been 
elected chairman of the board and J. P. 
Ripley has been elected vice-president, 
assistant secretary and assistant treas- 
urer, both with headquarters in New 
York. 

T. M. Hayes has been appointed as- 
sistant to the president of the Wabash 


Ry., with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Operating. 
L. G. Coleman, assistant general 


manager of the Boston & Maine R. R., 
with headquarters at Boston, Mass., 
has resigned to enter other business. 


A. E. Warren, general manager of 
the Canadian National Rys., with head- 
quarters at Winnipeg, Man., will open 
an office at Vancouver, B. C., in addi- 
tion to his office at Winnipeg, and 
divide his time between the two offices. 
The new arrangement is to enable the 
administration to keep in close touch 
with British Columbia developments 
and to provide the business men of 
that province with a swift and authori 
tative means of communication with 
the company. 

J. C. Stamm, who has been appointed 
assistant general manager of the Ala- 
bama & Vicksburg and Vicksburg 
Shreveport & Pacific Rys., with head- 
quarters at Vicksburg, Miss., was born 
March 16, 1872, at Sartartia, Miss., and 
educated in the public schools. He 
entered railway service in 1885, with 
the Alabama & Vicksburg and Vicks- 
burg Shreveport & Pacific Rys. and has 


. 
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been in the service of those roads con- 
tinuously since, as telegraph operator, 
dispatcher, chief dispatcher, trainmaster 
and superintendent, which last position 
he held at the time of his recent pro- 
motion. 


Traffic. 


W. N. Dawn has been appointed 
traveling freight agent of the Norfolk 
& Western Ry., with headquarters at 
Little Rock, Ark., succeeding Massey 
Mc Duffey. 

William T. Stupp has been appointed 
general agent of the Michigan Central 
R. R., with headquarters at Toledo, 
Ohio, succeeding N. J. Brennan. pro- 
moted, and Harold W. Miller has been 
appointed traveling freight agent, with 
headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., suc- 
ceeding W. T. Stupp, promoted. 

James Finlay, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant general freight agent 
of the Michigan Central R. R., with 
headquarters at Detroit, Mich. was 
born in Hamilton, Ont., and educated in 
the Stratford, Ont., public schools and 
at the Stratford collegiate institute. He 
entered railway service in March, 1886, 
as office boy in the superintendent’s of- 
fice of the Grand Trunk Ry., at Strat- 
ford, Ont., and was promoted ,to 
stenographer in the same office in 
November, 1887. In February, 1893, he 
became stenographer for the Mer- 
chants Despatch Transportation Co., at 
Chicago, Ill., and was appointed agent 
of that company at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., in December, 1904, and traveling 
freight agent at Detroit, Mich., in May, 
1907. In February, 1911, Mr. Finlay 
was appointed assistant westbound 
agent of the New York Central lines, 
with headquarters at Detroit, and, on 
C©ctober 1, 1917, he was appointed com- 
mercial agent of the Michigan Central 
R. Re with headquartersmaterbattie 
Creek, Mich. On October 1, 1920, he 
was appointed division freight agent at 
Detroit, Mich., which position he held 
at the time of his recent promotion. 

J. W. Turner has been appointed as 


A Novel Type of Locomotive Tried Out Recently on British Railways. 
Equipped with a Sixty Horsepower Diesel Engine, 
mission, and Proved Successful in a Hundred-Mile Test, 


The Locomotive is 
Fitted with Lentz Hydraulic Trans- 
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sistant general agent of the Texas & 
Pacific R. R., with headquarters at 
Shreveport, La. 


J. W. Hibarger has been appointed 


“commercial agent of the New Grleans 


Great Northern Ry. at Louisville, Ky. 


Edward L. Parr has been appointed 
general agent of the Erie R. R., with 
headquarters at Memphis, Tenn. 


Engineering. 


The following further changes in 
personnel have taken place in the en- 
gineering department of the Nickel 
Plate road: A. C. Harvey has been ap- 
pointed assistant chief engineer of the 
Lake Erie & Western district, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, in ad- 
dition to his duties.as assistant chief 
engineer of the Nickel Plate district, 
and J. C. Wallace has been appointed 
district engineer of the Lake Erie & 
Western district, with headquarters at 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

J. K. Conner, who has been appointed 
chief engineer of the Nickel Plate and 
Lake Erie & Western districts of the 
Nickel Plate road, was born at Wabash, 
Ind., April 12, 1871, and educated in the 
grade and high schools and at the Rose 
Polytechnic institute. He entered rail- 
way service on June 15, 1895, as assist- 
ant engineer and supervisor of tracks 
on the Michigan division of the Cleve- 
land Cincinnati Chicago & St. Louis 
Ry., and, on July 26, 1899, he was ap- 
pcinted assistant engineer of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Southwestern Ry. On 
April 1, 1901, he became bridge drafts- 
man and designer for the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern R. R. (now New 
York Central lines), and on February 
17, 1903, resident engineer of the Chi- 
cago & Southeastern. He returned to 
the New York Central lines on Mareh 
28, of the same year, as assistant en- 
gineer of the L. E. A. & W., later 
serving as division engineer of the 
same road. On September 20, 1905, he 
was appointed assistant engineer of the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, and 
on April 1, 1906, first assistant engincer 
of the Lake Erie & Western R. R. On 
February 10, 1914, he was appointed 
chief engineer of the Lake Erie & 
Western district of the Nickel Plate 
ruad, which position he held until his 
recent promoticn. 


Legal. 


J. L. Coleman has resigned as general 


attorney for the Atchison Topeka & 
Santa Fe Ry., and will 
private law practice in Chicago, Ill. 


McKeen Motor Cars Wanted.—Wil! 


e 


. 


conduct+a & 


purchase some 70 ft. McKeen cars. 
Bodies must be in good shape. Give 
full particulars and location. Address — 


Box L. H. L., care Railway Review, 
537 South Dearborn street, Chicago, Il. 


Education—Write the Railway Edu-_ 


cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Free © 


Special Bulletin. It tells how to in- 
crease your knowledge of practical 
railroad work and fit yourself for pro- 


motion, _— 


Stores Denarment Aches on M. K. -T. Lines 


Large Reclamation Plant at Parsons, Kansas, and 
Supply Train With Special Oil Car Features 


While there are a great many well ordered individual 
storehouses on the various railroads of the country and while 
quite a few of the larger systems have excellent departments 
throughout, outlying and division stores all being operated 
and maintained according to the same system and standards, 
there is such a marked uniformity in all stores of the Mis- 
souri-Kansas Texas Lines that they offer a fine example of 
what can be accomplished in perfecting ‘a smooth working 
stores organization without unusual expenditures, and in a 
comparatively short period of time. 


The - Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines make the principal 
distribution of stores from Parsons, Kansas, which is also’ 
the location of a large reclamation plant operated under 
the direction of the stores department,.as well as of the 
main locomotive repair plant.of the road. . In addition to’ 
the general store at Parsons division, stores are main- 
tained at Denison, Houston, Dallas, Ft. Worth, Bellmead 
(Waco), San Antonio, Smithville, Wichita Falls and Wal-; 
nut Springs i in the state of Texas ; Sedalia, Baden, New 


Neatness and esate mesg are One of the Most Impressive Features 


Parsons, 


Franklin and Kansas City, Missouri, and Muskogee and 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. The chief distributing point 
and storage of stationery is at St. Louis, Mo., head- 
quarters as well of the road’s purchasing department. 

The photographs accompanying this article will give 
our readers some idea of the methods employed by this 
road in caring for their material supply, as well as of 
some of the outstanding features of the reclamation plant 
and the supply train which is operated over the entire 
system every sixty days. 


METHOD OF CARING FOR CASTINGS 


Perhaps the first thing to catch the eye of a visitor at 
any of the storehouses of the M.-K.-T. Lines is an 1m- 
pression of roomiiness, orderliness and cleanliness pre- 
vailing out-of-doors on the island platforms, bins and 
racks used for the storage of castings and such materials 
as.can be kept‘in the open. All castings are piled, as 
closely as possible, in the unit form of piling, and are 


M.-K.-T. Ry., 


in the BEor eae of Materials on Platforms Out-of-Doors, 
Kan. ‘ : a ee 
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Sub-Store Located in Proximity to Main Repair Shop, M.-K.-T. Ry., 
Parsons, Kan, 
spray painted to preserve them from accumulating rust. 

While the tray system of piling has not as yet been 
adopted, on account of the style of bins which are used, 
yet stocks are so neatly piled and uniformly maintained 
as to make the problem of inventory comparatively simple. 
The average time for completing this task for the entire 
system varies from six to eight hours, according to officials 
of the department, and compares favorably with the time 
consumed for the same task by other roads. 

One of the truly remarkable things about this particular 
stores department is the fact that the work of whipping 
it into its present efficient state has all been accomplished 
within the past three or four years, and it has also been 
accomplished without adding extra employees to the de- 
partmenta! payroll. Rather the reverse is the fact, for 
this road like a great many others who have organized on 
similar lines, has found that through the increased effici- 
ency brought about by the adoption of a central control of 
stock that they are able to make reductions rather than 
additions to their forces. The most pertinent thing about 
this lies in the fact that seemingly fewer and fewer young 
men are being attracted to railroading, and the smaller the 
force with which any department can be operated, the 
better. The fewer the replacements necessary the bette: 
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South End of Bulk Materials Platform. 
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M.-K.-T. Ry., Parsons, Kan. 


Interior View of First Floor. Main Store Building, M.-K.-T. Ry., 
Oklahoma City. 


can existing forces be trained and controlled as well as 
made more flexible. 


TRAINING OF EMPLOYEES 


In the training of its men on the M.-K.-T. frequent 
conferences, committee meetings and inspections play a 
part. Besides the things mentioned the general store- 
keeper uses personal and circular letters, as well as 
bulletins to keep employees ever on the alert to prevent 
waste and to avoid surpluses. 

To emphasize the attention given the matter of waste 
and surplus we quote from one of the circulars which 
was recently posted over the system. This was headed 
‘Some Material Don’ts” and included the following: 

Don’t order material beyond actual requirements. 

Don’t use a large envelope when a small one will do. 

Don’t use material without rendering proper charge 

form. 

Don’t leave scrap or new brass unprotected, subject to 

theft. 

Don’t use high candle power lamps where smaller 

lamps will answer. 

Don’t waste material and supplies; each item represents 

real money. 


at Oklahoma City. 


Division Storehouse on the M.-K.-T. Ry. 


October 4, 1924. 


Don’t misuse grain doors. They are 
furnished for a specific purpose. 

Don’t burn lights unless needed, both: 
current and lamps are expensive. 

Don’t hold surplus material for a pos- 
sible “rainy day,” which may not 
come. 

Don’t order material on supposition 
you may need it—Conditions may 
change. 

Don’t order new material when second- 
hand serviceable material is ayail- 
able. 

Don’t use large letter paper for short 
letters. Use half size paper and save 
50 per cent. 

Don’t think any item of material is too 
small in value to be given careful 
attention. 

Don’t forget that complete description 
of materials wanted prevents delays 
which are often costly. 

Don’t fail to reverse typewriter ribbons 
and use both sides. Where this is 
not done it means a loss of 50 per 
cent. 

A concrete illustration of just what can be accom- 
plished through care and conservation is frequently 
placarded in order to set employees thinking. For in- 
stance the department estimates that fully 75 per cent of 
the road’s employees use stationery in their daily work 
and that if each of them were to waste one pin per day 
that the annual loss to the road would reach a total of 
$576, and that if one sheet of 8% by 11 plain white 
letter paper was wasted in the same proportion the year’s 
loss would reach the amount of $3150. In addition to 
such facts as these, prices of apparently inconsequential 
items are kept constantly before employees, and they are 
made to feel that the savings to be accomplished depends 
directly on them. 


RECLAMATION PLANT 
The reclamation plant at Parsons was started about 
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Casting Platform and Storage Bins for Locomotive Material at the Division Store of the 


M.-K.-T. Ry., at Oklahoma City. 


seven years ago and is located at the north end of the 
freight yards and about a mile from the repair plant and 
storehouse. This is the only plant of this kind operated 
by the road. 

The work done here includes the repair of mail trucks 
express and two-wheel trucks, hand cars, push cars, be- 
sides the manufacture of crossing markers, cattle guards, 
etc., in the carpenter shop; while the machine shop manu- 
factures cylinder rings, does planing and lathe work, re- 
pairs jacks, couplers, etc. Other articles produced by 
the various departments include bolts of various sizes, 
crowbars, frogs and switches, oil cans, water buckets, 
water coolers, marking pots, compound buckets, torpedo 
holders, card holders, smoke jacks, stove pipe, gutters, 
etc. In fact the plant is producing almost any article 
found in the list of products of plants of similar character, 


Interior View of the Bolt House in Reclamation Plant of the M.-K.-T. Ry., Parsons, Kansas, 
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Castings Platforms and Storage Bins, Located Between Car Repair Shops and Main Stores 


Building. M.-K.-T. Ry., Parsons, Kan. 


in operation- of , $30,500.00, and there 
were only seven items on the entire list 
of materials manufactured which were 
closed with red ink or rather represented 
a loss in manufacture. The reason. for 
these losses is accounted for owing to the 
fact that they could be classified as special 
equipment and necessarily were manufac- 
tured in such smail quantites as to make 
profitable production a practicable impos- 
sibility. lowever, the amounts involved 
in each case were nominal. 


SuppLy TRAIN OPERATION 


As previously mentioned the company 
operates a supply train over its entire 
ulleage every 60 days. This train is in 
charge of a supply train storekeeper, whu 
is aided by tour assistants, and these 
men, under direction of the general store- 
keeper, handle all details in connection 
with its operation. This includes the ar- 
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Outside Storage of Castings at Denison, Texas, Store, M.-K.-T. Ry. 


and the same orderliness and cleanliness to be noted in 
other parts of the yard prevails here. 

There are daily meetings of a production committee in 
the office of the plant superintendent, where suggestions 
as how to simplify methods and increase production are 
submitted and fully discussed. A surprisingly large num- 
ber of such suggestions have come from men on the out- 
side of this committee and one cannot help but be im- 
pressed by the co-operative spirit prevailing. 

While the most of the machinery of the plant is of the 
latest type there are quite a number of unusual and effec- 
tive devices that have been designed and built right in the 
plant following suggestions of employees. 

In the process of manufacture materials are transported 
from point to point by Louden overhead carrying equip- 
ment, and follow a straight line method from machine to 
machine until the finished product is ready to be marked 
for stock. Through the use of this system time consumed 
in placing work at machines and at welding and cutting 
stations has been reduced to a minimum and production 
automatically accelerated. 

As an illustration of the general efficiency of this recla- 
mation plant it might be stated that for the month of 


January, 1924, the company’s books showed a net profit 


rangement of a definite schedule which is 
maintained the same as for any and ail 
other trains operating over the system. 
Prior to the departure of the supply 
train all requisitions are carefully checked 
and tabulated so that a sufficient supply 
will be carried, as well as to prevent a 
surplus ; and before materials are actually 
delivered to originators of requisitions a 
joint check is again made on the ground 
with representatives of interested depart- 
ments at point of delivery both for ac- 
curacy and with a view of determining 
as to whether quantites so ordered were 
in all respects correct and reasonable. 


SPECIAL Cars USED 


Aside from the regular stock cars of 
this train there has been provided a liv- 
ing car for the crew, oil car of special 
design, stationery car, station and section 
supply car, signal material car, miscel- 
laneous supply car, tool car, bolt car, 
gasoline car and spike car. 

The living car was converted from an old-style wooden 
passenger car, reinforced with steel underframe, and is 


Store Room of the M.-K.-T. Ry., at Denison, Texas. Note Material: 


Overhead, 


“Interior View of the Specially Designed Oil Car of the M.-K.-T. Ry. 


mounted on six-wheel trucks. One end of this provides 
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a suitable office for the train storekeeper and the other 
end includes twelve Pullman berths. Its facilities include 
shower and tub bath, and a seating compartment in which 


is installed a heater, connected also to furnish a supply of 
hot water. ; 
The oil car was converted from an old baggage car, 
and has been rebuilt in a rigid and substantial manner. 
It is equipped with nine oil tanks, 36 in. high by 41 in. 
wide cross-section of sectional 3/16-in. plates closely 
riveted, in capacities varying from 120 to 1250 gallons. 
Connected to four of these oil tanks are five-gallon self- 
measuring and recording pumps, bolted to the car floor, 
_ two on each side of the center door. These pumps are 
_ also fitted with extension hose to provide for the filling 
\ of underground storage tanks. The balance of the tanks 
are equipped with one-gallon pumps, due to the fact that 
' such oils as are issued from them are those which are 
‘used only in small quantities. The car is electrically 
| lighted, the necessary power being supplied by a Delco 
| lighting system installed in one of the other supply train 


cars. The ‘interior of the car, above the high line of the Maintenance of Way Tools and Materials Car, Supply Train of M.-K.-T. 


tanks is painted a gloss white. A car of such a type de- Ey: 


scribed here has done much to reduce oil leakage and 
| wastage to a minimum as well as to reduce the fire hazard. 
| It is also of added value on account of the fact that it 
‘makes unnecessary the carrying of large stocks of oil, be- 

cause the supply at outlying points can be replenished on 
tegular schedule. 

The interior of the stationery car is similar in construc- 
tion to the living car, but practically all of the space has 
been given over the counters, racks and drawers for sta- 

| tionery and office supplies. The top part of these racks 
| consists of four tiers of shelving each 18 in. deep and 
sloping toward the side of the car so that contents cannot 
| easily be spilled. A specially constructed rack has been 
| provided for the accommodation of ink, paste, glue, etc. 
This rack is located near the stove used for heating the 
car so that danger from freezing of liquids in cold weather 
is eliminated. 

The signal material car is used exclusively for block 
signal material with special provision for battery Jars, 
skeleton racks for battery renewals and bins for the stor- 
age of miscellaneous small material. 

The station and section supply car also houses the Delco 
lighting plant, and this is partitioned off in such a manner 
as to reduce the noise of operation and also to make it 
accessible to the man in charge only. Special bins for the 
storage of globes, etc., as well as others for nails and like 
material make the car as convenient for material ISSUINE Intericr of Stationery Car Operated in Connection With Supply Train 

~as the ordinary store. peisbe Mle 
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The tool car, bolt car, miscellaneous supplies car, spike 
car and gasoline car have all been constructed along simi- 
lar lines to those previously described and with the 
thought not only of properly caring for such supplies in 
transit and preventing breakage or spoilage but also with 
the idea of allowing for such an arrangement of all sup- 
plies issued as would reduce the operating time of the 
train to an absolute minimum; and it speaks well for the 
success of this method of distributing supplies that em- 
ployees and officials generally argue strongly against any 
return to the old system of using baggage cars and 
special supply cars. Its operation has also been a big 
factor in promoting economy through prevention of sur- 
plus and p:cking up unused, discarded. worn-out and ob- 
solete material as well as in giving to the general store- 
keeper a better supervision of his department over the 
entire system. 


Maintenance and Care of Paint and 
Varnish at Terminals 


The following committee report was read and discussed at 
the meeting of the equipment painting section of the mechani- 
cal division of the American Railway Association, held at 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago Sept. 2 ‘o 4, 1924. 


I—ENGINES 


1. Cleaning Frequency. Passenger and freight engines 
are to be cleaned before every trip. and switch engines 
at least once a day. 

2. Cleaning Method. Before an engine is run into a 
roundhouse it is to be run over a rack and a washing 
machine used, where available, to clean the drivers, trucks, 
frame, spring rigging and the tender trucks. Where 
washing machine is not available it is recommended these 
parts be wiped clean with waste and kerosene. 

The jackets, cab and tender tank are to be wiped. The 
wiping is to consist of the use of waste and a half and 
half mixture of kerosene and paraffin oil, or a renovator. 
This is to be followed by a dry wiping with waste. 

3. Care of Front End. . The front end is to be given 
care by the application of a suitable front end paint. 
Whenever there is an accumulation of paint, and the paint 
shows a tendency to scale, it is to be cleaned off to the 
bare iron and finished before the engine is put into service. 

4. Painting Frequency. Passenger engines are to be 
painted once every nine (9) months, ireight engines once 
every twelve (12) months and switch engines every fifteen 
(15) months. 

5. Painting Facilities. When engines are painted in 
roundhouses, the rough work is to be done in the round- 
house, and the finishing coats’ of paint and varnish are to 
be applied in stalls partitioned off for this purpose. The 
painting stalls should be properly heated, ventilated, 
lighted, and free from dust. 


II—Passencer TRAIN CARS—EXTERIOR CLEANING 


1. Daily Cleaning. The exterior body is to be washed 
off with cold water before leaving its terminal. 

2. Periodical Washing. The body of a car that is in 
main line service, and in first class train, is to be washed 
off with a solution of oxalic acid every thirty days, and 
when the condition“of the body demands it. The solution 
is to be applied luke-warm (not hot) and thoroughly 
brushed, after which the body is to be washed off with 
cold water from a hose, particular care being given to 
the removal of dirt, grease, and any traces of acid. 

The solution of oxalic acid to be a maximum of twenty 
pounds to fifty gallons of water. The acid is to be added 
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to twenty-five gallons (a half barrel) of hot water and 
stirred until the acid is dissolved. When dissolved, the 
barrel is to be filled with cold water, and the solution 
again stirred thoroughly; the solution then being ready 
to use. ¢ 


3. Renovating. The application of renovator is best 
confined to the better type of cars operating in first class_ 
trains. These cars:‘are to be renovated after each peri- 
odical washing; the renovating to be done immediately 
after the car is dry. 


To apply the renovator, a handful of waste should i 
“taken and moistened with it, and then applied to the car, 
care being taken to leave as little as possible on the car. 
After the renovator has been applied over the varnished 
surfaces, it is to be carefully wiped dry with clean va 


4. Branch Line and Second Class Cars. Branch line 
and second class train equipment on which no renovator 
is used, is to be washed with oxalic acid every sixty days. | . 
Where renovator is used, the cars are to be washed with 

oxalic acid and renovated every ninety days. . 


5. New and Newly Painted Cars. New and newly 
painted cars in first class should not be washed with 
oxalic acid until a period of from fifteen to twenty days. 
have elapsed. 


6. Trucks. The trucks and underneath rigging on al 
cars is to be sprayed or wiped with distillate oil. - 
spraying, the car is to be allowed to make one trip, an 
upon its return the trucks and underneath rigging is t 
be washed down with water from a hose. ; 

7. Avoid Boiler Compounds. Under no circumstances 
shall boiler compounds, or other solutions be used in an 
effort to obtain a temporary good appearance for a. car, 
as it will result in the destruction of the varnish. ; 


III—PassENGER TRAIN CARS—INTERIOR CLEANING 


1. Walls and Headlining. The washing of the interior 
of cars is to be done whenever the conditions demand 1 
The interior of a coach, sleeper, diner, parlor and other 
passenger-carrying cars, is to be thoroughly blown with 
compressed air before being washed. 


The headlining, side walls and partition down to the 
heater pipes, and the seat arms are to be sponged off wi 
a weak solution of soap and water. After the inside of 
a car is thoroughly washed with this mixture, it is to be 
rinsed immediately with clean cold water, and wiped dry 
with a chamois skin. 

The soap and water solution is to be mixed as follows: 
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Thoroughly dissolve one (1) pound of vegetable oil soap 
in a bucket of hot water, adding one (1) pint of this 
mixture to each bucket of luke-warm water used. 

2. Floors. Floors are to be mopped up. In mopping 
up floors care is to be taken not to use too much water, 
‘nor allow it to remain too long, as floor becomes water 
soaked and sour, thus giving the car a bad odor. The 
‘use of an undue quantity of water also causes damage to 
steel underframe equipment. 

_ To avoid complaints from passengers about the odor 
of disinfectant, soap and water are to be used for cleaning 
floors of passenger cars, except in toilets and floors of 
baggage and express cars, where one-half (14) pint of 
disinfectant should be mixed with a twelve (12) quart 
pail of water. 

_ 3. Vestibules. Inside of vestibules is to be washed with 
soap and water, and thoroughly dried. 

_ 4. Miscellaneous. Heater pipes, foot rests, seat ped- 
_estals are to be cleaned with soap and water at the same 
time floors are cleaned. 


_ 5. Renovating. Renovator is to be used at necessary 


intervals to correct the dry condition of the varnish or 
the interior finish. Use a small quantity worked into a 
‘soft cloth or white waste, apply evenly to the interior 


Automatic train control systems are usually divided into 
three classes: Intermittent electrical contact, intermittent 
magnetic induction, and continuous induction. The train 
control system which we describe belongs to a fourth class, 
the continuous conduction type. 
_ The important features of the system are that the ordinary 
_ signal circuits can be used to actuate, it, without any addi- 

tional. wayside equipment, by changing one relay in each 
block. Yet if so desired a superimposed current may be 
used. There are no projecting or depending atpliances on 
the engine,-and no equipment along the track to interfere 
with snow plows or flangers, or to be damaged by dragging 
_ objects. A signal failure cannot be repeated by the cab 
_ signals nor can it affect the operation of the train control 
device. 


nN 


» The Train Control Corporation of America has an 
| automatic train control installation for test purposes on 


the Erie R. R. at Port Jervis, N. Y. This system of train 
control, which is of the continuous conductive type, has 


{ been developed by P. J. Clifford. It may be used in con- 
_ junction with the existing signal system or it may be 
used on territory where no signals are installed. In either 


case the engineman is continuously advised of track con- 


| ditions ahead of him by means of cab signals, which give 
both the usual color and three position indications. A 
false clear signal indication cannot be repeated by the cab 


Signals, and any danger condition ahead will cause an 
automatic application of the brakes regardless of signal 
failures. The caution condition is indicated by the cab 
Signals upon entrance into the second block in advance 
of that in which danger exists, but the apparatus does not 
function to cause a stop earlier than at a point within 
braking distance of the home signal of the occupied 
| block; therefore overlap is not necessary. The device 
will function with either a.c. or d.c. power, and either by 
means of the usual signal currents or by a superimposed 


Current as desired. 
In the test installation a superimposed current at 12 
volts 5 amperes is used and the following description will 
be based on this arrangement, after which it will be ex- 
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finish and thoroughly dry-rub to a polish. Care must be 
taken to avoid getting an excess of the renovator on sur- 
faces, otherwise the oil from same will find its way into 
corners, where it is difficult to remove or dry out. 

6. Milk, Etc. Cars. The cleaning of milk cars, and 
express cars which are used in the shipments of fish, are 
to be treated in accordance with the government regula- 
tions. 

7. Other Cars. Mail, express and similar cars are to 
be washed with a soap and water solution whenever their 
condition demands it. 


IV 


When the condition of a car demands it, the car is to 
be held out of service to have its parts repainted at a 
coach yard. Headlining, heater pipes, seat pedestals, floor, 
foot rests, steps, vestibules, roof, foot guards, sash, trucks 
and underneath rigging is to be painted when presenting 
a bad appearance. Composition flooring must be kept 
painted to prevent their becoming water soaked. The 
painting is to be done after the parts have been washed 
and are dry. 

When new parts are applied to a car they are to be 
painted to correspond to the cars’ standard. 


PASSENGER TRAIN CARS—PAINTING 


A Continuous Conductive System of Train Control 


Clifford System of Automatic Train Control Gives Contin- 
uous Indication Two Blocks in Advance of Danger Condition 


plained how the device will function in the same manner 
if the signal current is used. 


THE WAYSIDE EQUIPMENT 

The wayside equipment consists of two line wires, a 
track battery and two relays which will be denominated 
(A) and (B). Relay (A) is used only as a repeater for 
the track relay in the signal circuit. Relay (B) is a 
polarized relay used for the purpose of reversing the im- 
posed current to give caution indication. The (B) relay 
in any block controls the direction of the imposed current 
in the second block in advance of the one in which it is 
located. The conditions of the imposed current -are as 
follows: When the line is clear and there are no trains 
no current is flowing. As a train approaches and enters 
a block the imposed current is cut in by means of the track 
relay and the repeater (A), and flows through the rails 
in the direction opposing the movement of the train. At 
the same time the circuit is opened for the first block in 
the rear and no current can flow whether this block is 
occupied or not. Simultaneously the polarized re'ay re- 
verses the direction of the current in the second block in 
the rear. These points should be kept in mind in order 
to fully understand the sequence of events which bring 
about the automatic brake application and the change in 
the cab signal indications. 

ENGINE EQUIPMENT 


The engine equipment consists of a cab signal which 
indicates both by color and position, a speed indicator, a 
storage battery, 12 volts, 2%4 to 3 amperes, a magneto 
generator, an electro-pneumatic valve, a control valve, a 
limiting valve, a disabling valve, a primary relay, a normal 
direction relay, a reverse direction relay, a time relay, a 
zero speed relay, a low speed relay, a medium speed re- 
lay, and a maximum speed relay, together with the neces- 
sary wiring and conduits. 

A wire circuit is run from the front axle of the pony 
trucks of the locomotive to the rear axle of the tender. 
This wire has continuous contact with the axles and 
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furnishes a path for the current via the wheels to the 
rails. The primary relay, which is of the three position 
neutral galvanometer type, is interposed in this circuit. 
The principle on which the operation of this circuit, 
which actuates the primary relay, depends is the well 
known principle of the divided current upon which 
Wheatstone bridge is based. With current flowing in the 
rails there is a material and easily detected drop in poten- 
tial between points as closely associated as the extremes 
of the total wheel base of the locomotive and tender. 
With a current at 12 volts this engine circuit carries ap- 
proximately 0.04 volt. The primary relay while so deli- 
cate in its action as to respond to a current of 0.25 of a 
millivolt is of sufficiently rugged construction to with- 
stand the vibration and jar of the moving locomotive. 
which does not affect its operation. 


OPERATION OF THE WAYSIDE CIRCUITS 


Current flowing through the rails in normal direction 
(which is opposed to the direction of traffic) gives a 
clear indication and causes the green cab signal to show. 
A reversal of the flow gives a caution indication and 
causes a lighting of the yellow cab signal. An open cir- 
cuit causes a red indication by the cab signal and applies 
the brakes. 

When a train enters a clear block the front contacts 
of the track relay open and de-energize the repeater relay 
(A), the front points of which open and bring the back 
points into contact. This closes the track battery circuit 
and current flows in normal direction through the rails. 

Because the front contacts of relay (A) are open no 
current can flow in the wiring of the block to the rear of 
the occupied block. This block is therefore without im- 
posed current, and a train entering the block will receive 
an advance danger indication and, at braking distance 
from the home signal of the occupied block, an automatic 
brake application, if the enginer is not alert. 

The second block to the rear of the occupied block is 
without current unless a following train enters. As soon 
as this block is occupied the front points of the track 
relay open, opening the front points and closing the back 
points of relay (A). This opens the circuit in the block to 
the rear as was done in the case of the first train which 
still is occupying the second block in advance of the fol- 
lowing train. 

To permit the explanation to be more easily followed 
we will call the block occupied by the first train block 
(4) and the three blocks behind it in order (3), (2) and 
(1). The following train is therefore in block (2) and the 
circuit of both blocks (3) and (1) are open. When the 
following train enters block (2) the front contacts of the 
track relay which controls block (3) are closed. This 
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keeps the front points of relay (A) of block (2) up, 
and holds the back contacts open. But relay (B) in 
block (2) cannot be energized because the front contacts 
of relay (A) in block (3) are open as a result of the 
front points of track relay in block (4) being open by 
reason of the train which occupies this block. There-— 
fore all points, both back and front, of relay (B) are 
down and the current from the battery must necessarily 
flow in the reverse direction through the line to the rail 

while the normal direction is through the rail to the line. 

This reversal of the current then gives the engineer an_ 
advance indication of the condition in the second block — 
ahead. 


UsiInG SIGNAL CiIRCUITS 


As stated, the above description is given to show the 
functioning of the wayside equipment when an imposed 
current is used to actuate the engine equipment. When 
the signal cireuit is used for actuating purposes a relay 
with six points, front and back, is substituted for the 
track relay and relay (B) is eliminated. The reason relay — 
(LU) can be done away with is that the pole changer at_ 
the caution signal is substituted and conditions of the — 
track circuit will be the same as already explained for — 
the imposed current. : 

The reason for this is that the track relay, the pole 
changer and the line wire are not in use while a train — 
occupies the block, and therefore are available for use for — 
train control purposes. Furthermore the only time the | 
Clifford device will use them is while the train is in the | 
block. It will be easily seen therefore that such use will - 
in no wise interfere with their normal functions. 


OPERATION OF ENGINE EQUIPMENT 
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The purpose of the storage battery on the engine is to — 
actuate the normal, reverse direction and time relays, the” 
electro-pneumatic valve, the magnet of the disabling valve, 
release valve, and to light the cab signals. The purpose — 
of the magneto generator is to record the speed and to 
actuate the speed control relays. : 

Tt is necessary to keep clearly in mind the various cur-— 
rent conditions which result from the track conditions—_ 
clear, normal flow; caution, reverse flow; and danger, 
open circuit. 3 

When the engine enters a clear block the signal or 
imposed current, as the case may be, is present in the 
rails. This current energizes the primary relay on the 
right hand contact and closes the secondary circuit from 
the engine battery, which energizes the normal direction — 
relay. This relay controls the circuit to the green light” 
It also 
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condition under the predetermined medium speed. 
. As the engine enters the block in advance of caution, 
block (2), the reversed current contacts the primary 
relay to the left. This energizes the reverse direction re- 
lay, which controls the yellow cab signal and the yellow 
light shows. It also closes a contact which provides a 
different path for the current which energizes the electro- 
pneumatic valve. It also energizes the time relay which 
in turn closes a circuit providing an additional path for 
current to the magnet of the electro-pneumatic vaive. 
This is the normal running condition for an advance cau- 
tion indication. The locomotive, therefore, enters the 
caution block with the cab caution signal lighted, the time 
relay energized, and the track circuit open. The open 
track circuit causes the primary relay to assume a neutral 
- position, and circuit to yellow cab signal is broken. 
Aitter an interval of seven seconds from the entrance 
into the block the reverse current relay contacts open, and 
the back points close the circuit which lights the red cab 
signal, and the red light shows. This operation also opens 
‘the circuit to the time relay which controls the contact 
“providing the circuit through the medium speed relay to 
the electro-pneumatic valve. If the speed is above the 
predetermined caution speed an immediate application of 
the brakes results. However, if the speed is below the 
predetermined speed, the medium speed relay is closed 
and the circuit to the electro-pneumatic valve’ remains 
‘closed. The time relay requires 18 seconds after the 
‘circuit is opened before its contacts break. At the end 
of this period its contacts break and a full application of 
the brakes is made. 

After the train comes to a full stop the engineer is able 
to release the brakes by means of the disabling valve re- 
lease, but can proceed only at the predetermined low 
speed until a clear block is reached. 


SPEED CONTROL. RELAYS 


The four speed control relays can be adjusted to any 
predetermined speed. All of these relays are continuously 
energized by current obtained from the engine battery so 
long as the speed is below that for which they are ad- 
justed. The current generated by the magneto works in 
opposition to the battery current to de-energize them and 
‘this is accomplished as soon as the speed reachics the 
‘predetermined speed, when the battery current 1s neu- 
-tralized and the relay de-energized. 

Immediately the engine starts the zero speed relay is 
‘de-energized and opens. This opens the only circuit te 
the disabling valve release valve so that it can be operated 
‘only while the engine is standing still. [for this reason a 
full stop must be made when there is an automatic brake 
application before the brakes can be released. 

As the speed increases the generated current builds up 
-and at the low speed limit the battery current 1s neu- 
‘tralized in the low speed relay and the relay opens. The 
same thing happens with the medium and high speed 
‘relays. The circuit through the medium and low speed 
relays to the electro-pneumatic valve is broken when these 
relays open so that if the normal and reverse direction 
‘relays are open the brakes are applied. When the high 
speed relay opens the circuit through the primary relay 
‘is broken and the whole of the engine equipment 1s 1n the 
‘same condition as if the engine were in a dead block. 
? If, however, full speed control is desired this may easily 
be provided by-so adjusting the present zero speed relay 
to remain closed up to the predetermined low speed. No 
‘other change in the wiring or equipment needs to be made 
than this simple adjustment. bee 

_ This is the relay which controls the disabling valve 
“release valve. Therefore by raising the minimum speed 
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at which relay is de-energized the brakes can be released 
at whatever speed is set for. 

When as a result of the above conditions the electro- 
pneumatic valve magnet is -de-energized the armature 
drops and unseats a valve which admits air from the 
equalizing reservoir through a passage to the control 
valve. The control valve operates to exhaust air from 
the equalizing reservoir to a predetermined pressure, and 
this action in turn reduces the train pipe pressure an equal 
amount through the equalizing piston of the H-6 brake 
valve. A reduction of about eight pounds is made in four 
seconds. At the same time air is admitted from the 
equalizing reservoir to the time valve and the disabling 
valve. The movement of the piston in the disabling valve 
blanks the communication between the main reservoir 
and the engineer’s valve. This prevents recharging the 
train line until the release of the brake. The release is 
locked and cannot operate until the zero speed relay 
closes and energizes the magnet which controls its opera- 
tion. 

The disabling valve release must be operated manually 
to restore the disabling valve to its normal position, after 
which the brakes may be released. It is locked electrically 
by a separate solenoid in such a manner that this solenoid 
is energized only by the current passing through the 
zero speed relay. This relay opens as soon as the engine 
begins to move, and remains open so long as it is in 
motion. Therefore after an automatic application the 
brakes cannot be released until the train has been brought 
to a full stop. As already explained, however, if it is 
desired to operate under speed control a simple adjust- 
ment of this relay will permit the release of the brakes 
when the speed of train has been reduced to a prede- 
termined limit. 

The time valve operates to continue-the exhaust of the 
air from the equalizing reservoir, after an interval during 
which no exhaust occurs, by a secondary exhaust or split 
application. The amount of the final reduction, the rate 
at which it is made and the interval between the primary 
and secondary reductions may be all regulated to suit the 
conditions and to correspond to the best air brake practice 
for either passenger or freight service. 

The automatic air equipment does not supercede or in 
any way interfere with the manual operation of the brakes 
by means of the engineer’s brake valve. Neither does it, 
prevent a further brake pipe reduction after the automatic 
application if, in the judgment of the engineer, a quicker 
stop is desirable or an emergency application necessary. 

The outstanding features of this system are: (1) It is 
a continuous conductive system requiring no wayside 
equipment other than already installed if there is already 
an automatic signal system in operation. If a super-1im- 
posed circuit is desired, of course, the necessary line 
wires and relays (A) (B) will be needed. (2) There are 
no projecting or depending appliances on the locomotive, 
and no equipment along the track to interfere with snow 
plows or flangers, or to be damaged by dragging objects 
on the train. (3) The track conditions are indicated con- 
tinuously and for two blocks in advance of the train. 
Any change in these conditions, whether clear, caution, 
or danger will at once be indicated by the cab signals and 
by a brake application if the danger is in the occupied 
block or the one ahead. (4) Either the straight stop or 
speed control may be secured without any change in the 
equipment or difference in the cost by the simple adjust- 
ment of one relay. 


° 
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Boll weevil damage throughout the cotton belt has been 
abnormally small this season, for a number of reasons, 
according to the bureau of entomology of the United 
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States department of agriculture. Emergence over the 
cotton belt as a whole was generally rather light, with 
the possible exception of some extreme southerly points 
such as the Gulf coast of Texas. In most of the cotton 
territory the initial emergence was only from one-fifth to 
one-tenth of last year’s. Weevils, therefore, were not 
abundant enough to cause any particular injury to the 
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bottom crops of cotton. Following this, from Alabama 
westward the season has been abnormally dry. In many 
sections there was no precipitation other than light local 
showers from May to the middle of August. This absence” 
of rain insured a high degree of climatic control of the 
weevil, accentuated by the unusually small plant growth ~ 
of the season. 
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A Problem Exists in the Present Control Under a Dual Bs 
Board of Directors Representing Russia and China 3 
(SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE) | 


Our correspondent writes from an intimate knowledge of 
the situation gained by personal coniact over a recent period. 
His point of view is rather more balanced than that held by 
either side to the present controversy. 


What is to become of the Chinese Eastern Railway? 
On May 31, representatives of the Chinese government 
and of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics signed 
a preliminary agreement in which it is provided that 
China is to redeem the railway and receive, “all shares 
and bonds of the said railway.” But, “the amount and 
conditions governing the redemption,” is left for the 
future conference which must settle all matters connected 
therewith before January 1, 1925. In the meantime vari- 
ous powers have delivered to China divers notes reserv- 
ing their respective interests in the “said railway,” while 
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the United States has taken occasion to remind China of — 
the resolutions of the Washington conference concerning 
the Chinese Eastern Railway. Just what these notes mean 

is not entirely clear, but at least they mean that an inter-— 
esting game is on in Manchuria. 


HISTORICAL : 


The significance of the future of the Chinese Eastern” 
Railway will not be at all clear without something of an ~ 
understanding of its past. This railway was the first 
fruits of the Sino-Japanese war in 1894-5. Russia, in~ 
return for her interference in the matter of indemnity 
terms exacted by Japan, secured the privilege of building 
her Trans-Siberian railway across Manchuria, to Vlad- 
ivostock and all of the bonds issued by the “Chinese East- 
ern” with Germany, in which the latter gained a “stolen” 
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Station of the Chinese Eastern Ry. at Harbin, 


base” at Tsingtau, and Russia secured a branch line from 
Harbin to “warm water” at Port Arthur. 

China would not permit a foreign government to build 
~a railway within her territory, but she permitted a fiscal 
agent of the Russian government to form a company for 
| the purpose. Her contracts were all with the Russo- 
_ Chinese bank, but the Russsian government held all the 
stock and all of the bonds issued by the “Chinese Eastern 
Railway Company” which was formed by the bank for the 
"purpose. The entire management of the line was placed 
in the hands of a Russian general manager. 

_ The gauge (5 ft.) of the line, the standards of its 
‘structures and. its equipment, its supervision and its ac- 
counting system were all integrated with the Russian 
“state railways. Its funds were deposited with the Rus- 
“sian state banks, its deficits were made good by the 
Russian government. It received a considerable part of 
‘its construction funds in the shape of direct advances from 
| the Russian ministry of finance in certain instances, and 
from the Russian ministry of communications in other 
“instances. It was looked upon as an instrumentality of 
Russian colonization in the, then, empty spaces of north- 


ern Manchuria. Unusual inducements were made to em-. 


"ployees to take service with the railway, and life was 
made exceedingly pleasant for those officers who found 
themselves billeted along the line. 
- Before the railway was fairly built, however, came the 
war with Japan (1904-5) which resulted in the loss of 
Port Arthur and of all the branch line as far north as 
“Changchun. Scarcely another ten years passed when the 
‘world war prepared another upset. For the first three 
years this line was almost the sole.avenue of trade with 
foreign markets. Then came the downfall of the Tzarist 
“government, chaos, and allied intervention. [rom 1917 
to 1920 an interallied commission exercised what actual 
‘control there was over the line. It was believed by nearly 
_ every spectator that Japan intended to seize the remain- 
“ing Russian holdings in Manchuria, even as she had the 
“first portion in 1905. It will be remembered that as late 
_as the Washington conference her delegates told the entire 
“conference in plain terms that Japanese troops would 
-" Siberia only when Japan got ready. 


CHINESE Protect THEIR INTERESTS 


= 


_ In the meantime the Chinese authorities were taking 
tock of the situation. They were confronted by the pos- 
ibility of fighting again on Chinese soil, the same as dur- 
ing the Russo-Japanese war. The large forces which 
hang Tso-lin had been recruiting during the preceding 
ears as a means of consolidating his position were now 
sed in part as a patrol of the border. China assumed 
he civil administration of the railway zone, substituting: 
her own courts, police and other authorities for those ot 
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Fortified Station on the Chinese Eastern Ry., a Relic of the Russo- 
Japanese War. 
Russia. Then came the question of the administration 
of the railway. 

Under the inter-allied committee, the physical condi: 
tion of the line had deteriorated shamefully. The treas- 
ury had become filled with worthless currency, revenues 
were of no convertibility and expenses had become ex- 
orbitant. The line was bankrupt. Under the original 
agreement with the Russo-Chinese Bank (now the Russo- 
Asiatic Bank) China possesses the right to buy back the 
railway at cost in 1937, while in 1982 the line would revert 
to Chinese ownership without cost. ‘Thus China possessed 
a reversionary interest, a sort of residuary proprietorship. 
It was evident that unless something be done, this interest 
or equity would be of no value whatsoever. 


In the fall of 1920 the Chinese government made a 
further agreement with the Russo-Asiatic Bank, by which 
the board of directors governing the line was to be com- 
posed half and half, Chinese and Russians, the bank to 
appoint the Russians and the ministry of communications 
(of China) the Chinese. At this time the inter-allied 
committee was still trying to. exercise supervision over 
the line. The agreement just referred to seemed to par- 
take of an alliance between the bank and the Chinese as 
against foreign interference. A vigorous general manager 
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was employed. Chinese troops kept order along the line. 
The new manager, supported by the bi-partite board of 
directors stopped the use of depreciated currency, began 
to rehabilitate the line, infused discipline and the railroad 
began to pay its way. 


EFFECTS OF THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


At the Washington conference the allied powers at- 
tempted to perpetuate the supervision by the inter-allied 
committee. But China would have none of it. There is 
reason to think that the Chinese delegates believed that 
at that time the Chinese members of the board of directors 
possessed considerable powers of control. They found 
out later that they were badly mistaken, but the powers 
“other than China” took occasion to pass a resolution in 
which they reserved, “the right to insist upon the re- 
sponsibility of China for performance or non-perform- 
ance of the obligations toward foreign stockholders, bond- 
holders and creditors of the Chinese Eastern, etc.” 

Soon after the Washington conference, Japan withdrew 
her forces from Chinese Eastern territory. Then it was 
that the Chinese directors began to see in the agreement 
of 1920 something besides an alliance against outsiders. 
The Russo-Asiatic Bank had claimed French protection. 
It could not prove itself to be either stockholder, bond- 
holder or creditor of the railway company. Yet, its 
nominee to the position of general manager, under the 
rules adopted in 1898, had almost unlimited control of 
the railway and all of, “the properties appurtenant 
thereto.” He could not be recalled or censured without 
a vote which must include two directors appointed by the 
bank. Thus, China was powerless to control his actions, 
but if his actions should so favor the bank (a private in- 
stitution which charges the railway 18 per cent interest) 
as to make possible a claim by stockholders, bondholders 
or creditors, the Washington conference powers would 
hold China responsible. 

Naturally this was not a comfortable position for China. 
The appointees of the bank were the last remnants of the 
old Tzarist regime. This did not please the present 
powers within Russia. Hence the present agreement be- 
tween China and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
is a most natural result. 


Tue TEMPORARY ARRANGEMENT 


Pending the completion of the final negotiations, which 
theoretically were-to begin July 1, but which actually 
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Armored Train at Tsitsihai, a Relic of the Czecho-Slovak Evacuation. 


will probably not begin before September 1, the manage- 
ment of the line is to continue much as before, with the 
exception that the Russian members of the board of 
directors are to be appointed by the Soviet government 
instead of by the Russian Asiatic Bank. This might have 
considerable effect upon the administrative personnel had 
not the parlous conditions of the Chinese government 
made possible an unexpected move. Chang Tso-lin, the — 
war-lord of Manchuria, professes to be dissatisfied with — 
the preliminary agreement, and has given an order that 
no changes are to be made in the personnel of the railway 
without his sanction. As his forces are in full military 
control of the territory, this order will be obeyed and the 
present administration of the railway will not be disturbed 
for the time being. Whether this dissatisfaction on the 
part of Chang Tso-lin is real or is merely a device by 
which interference on the part of untutored Bolshevik | 
directors is to be avoided for the coming six months, 1s 
more than anyone outside of Chang Tso-lin’s confidence 
can say. 


POSSIBLE FUTURE ARRANGEMENTS 


The speculation rests as to whether the railway is to 
continue under the control of the present dual board of 
directors or is to be sold outright to China. It is quite 
certain that China will consent to no diminution of the 
semblance of control which she possesses by virtue of half 
of the places on the board of directors. There is an im-_ 
pression abroad that China expects to buy out the Rus- — 
sian interest in the railway. She can not pay cash, of — 
course, but she could pay in treasury notes upon which 
she would pay an annual interest, the same as she does — 
in the case of the Shantung railway. 

Whether or no China will, or can, buy the railway de- 
pends entirely upon the price that can be agreed upon. 
And negotiating this price promises to be a very interest- 
ing piece of business. 

The original contract provides that at the end of 36 
years the Chinese government may acquire the line by, 
“refunding to the company in full all the outlays made on 
it, and cn payment for everything done for the require- 
ments of the railway, such payments to be made with 
accrued interest.” = 

Count Witte, in his memoirs, states that the outlays — 
were made lavish on purpose, to make such a repayment — 
impossible on the part of China. Hence, though the 
physical property of the railway is stated in the books of : 
the company to be less than roubles 290,000,000, the ad- | 
vances to cover deficits from operation aggregate over 
roubles 170,000,000, and the accrued interest upon ad-— 
vances of all kinds is figured at the end of 1922 to be a — 
total of roubles 684,000,000. P 

Naturally, China is not going to pay over a billion 4 
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roubles for a line only 1726 kilometres long. A very 
good line could be built for less than a fifth of this sum. 

ut the Chinese Eastern is not a well built nor a well 
equipped railway. Its rails are of 65-pound sectiouw and 
are beginning to fail with alarming frequency. Its goods 
wagons are of the four-wheel type with a capacity of 
-about 16 tons. The line is ballasted only with sand. ‘The 
section from Harbin to Chang-chun was covered with a 
thin layer of rock ballast to make it look well, but there 
is no rock ballast underneath the ties. 

From a contractual point of view the Soviet govern- 
ment is in a position to make a purchase by China im- 
possible. But the Chinese are not without counter re- 
sources. At present, the Chinese Eastern Railway makes 
a profit as a railway amounting to a comfortable eight 
or nine million roubles. But when necessary improve- 
ments have been paid for, when the upkeep of the many 
properties “appurtenant thereto” has been met, and when 
the troops now protecting the line have been hauled and 
supplied, practically nothing is left out of the net earn- 
ings. The line is threatened with an ever increasing cost 
of fuel which can be remedied only by the development 
of mines which will necessitate the building of branch 
lines. But more particularly the line is threatened by the 
competition of the South Manchurian system, which by 
_ extending two branches may tap Chinese Eastern terri- 
tory, and if permitted might even cross that railway and 
build as feeders to its own system lines north of the 
Chinese Eastern which normally should be branches of 
the latter. 

These two threatening branches are the Ssu-Tao and 
the Kirin-Changchun lines, both Chinese government rail- 
_ ways operated under contract by the South Manchurian 
| Railway. These two lines offer the Chinese negotiators 
a very handy tool. If Soviet Russia refuses to sell the 
| Chinese Eastern at a reasonable price, the Chinese can 
)say: “Very well. Manchuria must be developed. We 

prefer to have it developed by Chinese government rail- 
ways. The Ssu Tao and the Kirin-Changchun lines shall 

be extended to the uttermost boundaries. This will make 
the Chinese Eastern a bill of expense to your government, 
without equivalent return. On the other hand, sell it 
| to us and we shall not only pay you a tidy sum annually 

as interest, but we shall develop Manchuria by means of 
branches to the Chinese Eastern. The traffic of these 

branches will naturally go to Vladivostock rather than to 
| Dairen. Your only legitimate interest in the Chinese 
| Eastern is that it serves as a bridge from the Trans- 
' Siberian line to Vladivostock. We offer you that service 
_ under our ownership as thoroughly as under your own. 
Your real choice is between several millions a year which 
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we offer you for interest, and the deficit which you will 
inevitably earn if you insist upon retaining ownership.” 
There are many other factors and influences which will 
be involved. But finally they all come down to this choice. 
Once that choice is made, then the negotiations come down 
to the fine points of bargaining as to how much the line 
can be made to pay—for the line will have to do all the 
paying. There are no other Chinese resources to pledge. 


Economic Advantages of Automatic 
Train Control 


By JosEpH BEAUMONT 
Vice-President and Sales Manager, The Regan Safety Devices 
Company 


Soon after the Chicago Rock Island & Pacific Ry. started 
complete operation under its installation of automate: train 
control tt became apparent that there were economic advan- 
tages which had not, heretofore, been given the considera- 
tion they deserved. One of these was the direct saving which 
accrued by the elimination of train stops which were re- 
quired under the previous system of protection by signals 
only. Accordingly, and that definite information might be 
secured as to the amount of such saving, every locomotive 
engineer on the Illinois division was required, during the 
month of July, 1924, to wire to the division superintendent, 
immediately upon completing his run, a statement showing 
(a) the number of stops avoided at automatic signals in stop 
position as permitted under rule 7 in instructions in reference 
to automatic train control operation, (b) the number of stops 
caused by automatic train control which would have been 
avoided if automatic train control was not in use. 

The following paper read by Mr. Beaumont at the recent 
stated meeting of the signal section at Swampscott, Mass., 
contains the information so obtained together with an anal- 
sis of what it means from an economic point of view, and 
gives a startlingly high figure as the return on the invest- 
ment in train control. 


There are several points in connection with the opera- 
tion of trains under automatic train control which have 
come under the observation of the writer and which I 
would like to call to the attention of the signal section 
for the consideration of signal engineers and railway oper- 
ating officers in general. 

You will recall that on July 10, 1924, Mr. R. H. Aish- 
ton, president of the American Railway Association, was 
presented with a pound of coal. This presentation was 
related to an address delivered by Mr. Aishton before the 
annual convention of the International Railway Fuel As- 
sociation where he, in the course of his address, stated 
that if each railroad in the United States were to conserve 
one pound of coal per one thousand ton miles there would 
be $3,165,000 saved annually by the railroads. The total 
cost of fuel.used by the railways of the United States in 
1923, amounted to approximately $617,800,000 of which 
$556,000,000 was charged to locomotives, an equivalent of 
13 per cent of the total operating expense of the rail- 
roads. There are about 67,000 locomotives operating on 
the railroads of the United States. 

Heretofore, the subject of automatic train control has 
been referred to almost entirely from the viewpoint of 
safety—much has been said about the conservation of 
human life and property. As to the economies effected in 
operation, this was almost entirely a matter of theory 

-until the installation of automatic train control on the 
Illinois division of the Rock Island was completed, when 
a careful check was made for the purpose of developing 
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information as to the economic value of automatic train 
control in regular operating service. 

From the viewpoint of railway economies, one of the 
greatest obstacles to economical operation is the unneces- 
sary stopping of trains and particularly of heavy tonnage 
freight and passenger trains. Certainly to stop such 
trains at automatic block signals for the purpose of per- 
mitting them to proceed under restriction as under operat- 
ing rules generally in effect, is costly—costly as to fuel, 
time, wear and tear, and so forth. However, considering 
that there were no means to insure an automatic signal 
in the stop position would be observed by an engineman 
or that he would be governed by a stop indication to the 
extent of properly controlling his train, the railways have 
required trains to come to a full stop and then that the 
engineman may proceed under a speed prescribed by 
rule. Such steps are costly and represent in the aggregate 
a tremendous economic loss, which, in the light of most 
modern railway practice and experience is entirely un- 
necessaty. By the use of automatic train control, includ- 
ing low speed control, stops at permissive automatic block 
signals may be eliminated with increase in capacity of 
the track and a tremendous saving as the result. 

As to the savings effected due to the elimination of 
train stops on any particular railroad, this will depend 
to a large extent upon traffic density, spacing of signals, 
tonnage, gradients and other local conditions. On the 
Rock Island, the main line of which is completely equip- 
ped with automatic train control between Blue Island and 
Rock Island, Illinois, a distance of 165 miles of double 
track, embracing 102 equipped locomotives and 240 road- 
side stations, an investigation by the Rock Island itself 
showed that there were operated during the month of 
July, 1105 freight trains and 1183 passenger trains, in 
connection with which there were 6078 freight train and 


Electrification of the Austrian Federal Railways 


Part II—Description of the Hydro-Electric Plants, the Scheme 
of Transmission and Distribution and the Motive Power 


By James A. G. PENNINGTON 
Department of Mechanical Engineering, Johns Hopkins University 


An article in two parts; the first installment, published in 
the RAiLway Review Sept. 27, 1924, discussed the operating 
characteristics and traffic density, and the conditions which 
necessitate a change in motive power. 


RATIO OF PEAK TO AVERAGE LOAD VARIES FROM THREE 
TO SEVEN 


Table A published in Part I of this article, Sept. 27, 
1924, gives the data about the divisions to be electrified 
with respect to their traffic density (figured on a going and 
return basis) in gross ton—-km. Likewise the daily gross 
tonnage is given, hased on a yearly average. The ton- 
nage figures are based on the year 1913. In addition this 
table contains data on the power requirements at the 
powér house, totaling 120,200,000 kw.-hrs., and the maxi- 
mum horse power to be expected at the turbine shaft, 
and also the source of supply for this power. 


The greater the territory to be supplied by one or a 
group of power houses and the greater the traffic density 
in this territory, the smaller are the load variations, and 
therefore the power house operation becomes easier and 
more efficient. The figures given for maximum horse 
power are based on the assumption that the west group 
(to the west of Innsbruck) and the east group (to the 
east of Innsbruck) and the Salzkammergut line form 
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485 passenger train stops eliminated during the month, 
which amounts to an equivalent of 78,756 stops per an- 
num, i 
As to just what this means in dollars and cents is ques- 
tionable, but taking for example the figures compiled by 
the committee on economics of railway signaling as to” 
the economic value of remote control switches, shown in 
the November, 1923, proceedings of this section, a con-_ 
dition comparable with the movement of trains past stop 
signals under low prescribed speed, it will be noted that 
the savings effected were $1.92 per average stop elimin-_ 
ated, and that by applying this figure to the freight train — 
stops which were eliminated on the Rock Island without 
taking into consideration the passenger train stops which 
were eliminated, this would amount to the approximate 
sum of $11,670 per month or $140,037 per annum, and 
this as the result of an investment of approximately 
$237,000.00. F 
Without doubt the principle of spacing trains by keep-— 
ing them moving under restricted speed rather than by 
stopping them will remove one of the greatest causes of 
economic loss in railroad operation and will provide a far 
more scentific and effective method of spacing trains than 
has been the practice in the past. It may be accepted as 
a fact that there is a substantial earning power in the in- — 
stallation of automatic train control which, particularly — 
when applied to lines of fairly dense traffic, will prove a_ 
substantial asset. . 
The information which it has been my privilege to bring ~ 
before the signal section is submitted with the thought 
that it may be an added incentive to install automatic train 
control with recognition of the advantages to be derive 
therefrom; for, to become informed as to the advantages 
of this method of operation is to become convinced as 
to its merit. 


complete operating units in themselves. The maximum 
power then amounts to: For the west group (covered 
by the Spullersee and Rutzbach hydro-electric. plants) 
about 32,000 h.p. For the east group (covered by th 
power house pair in the Stubach valley and on the Mall- 
nitz river) about 48,000 h.p. For the Salzkammergut 
(Stainach-Irding-Attnang-Puchheim) line about 6,000 
h.p. 

The ratio of the required peak load in the power houses — 
to the average load is primarily dependent on the traffic 
density, but ‘also on the train schedules. On trunk lines ~ 
it amounts to from 3 to 5, and on lines with light traf 
up to 7 and even higher. 

Out of the large number of water power sources ex-_ 
amined by the railway administration only a few rea 
selected after careful consideration. Of these only thre 
have been chosen for immediate power plant construction 
and they are: 

1. The Spullersee power plant near Danoefen 

2. Stubach Valley, stage Tauernmoosboden- Enzinger 

boden (Stubach plant) “= 
3. The power plant on the Mallnitz near Ober Vellach 
(Mallnitz plant). 

On account of the tremendous increase of construction 

costs (due to depreciation of the Austrian currency) it 


has been found necessary to confine the construction of 
new hydro-electric plants to the lowest possible number 
‘and to make use of existing plants where conditions per- 
mit. Accordingly the current requirements for the Salz- 
| kKammergut line will be hlted by the Steeg plant of the 
‘Siern & Haftel Electric Co. The plant of the Mitten- 
| wald Railway Co. on the Rutzbach near Unterschoenberg 
| will be drawn on to help supply the needs of the Inns- 
bruck-Lindau division. 

| In both cases it is a question of hydro-electric plants 
eS have been in operation for a number of years and 
| which after adequate enlargement—principally of turbines 
ie electric equipment—will be capable of supplying the 


“necessary current for the given divisions. Other exist- 
| ing plants were not considered for railway use so that it 
? ihe necessary to supply the power for a large part of 


he sections west of Innsbruck and for the divisions Saiz- 
burg-Woergl and Schwarzach-St. Veit-Spittal-Villach 
‘through the erection of new plants. Negotiations be- 
‘tween the railway administration and the provinces Voral- 
berg, Tirol, Salzburg and Carinthia resulted in the de- 
cision to construct hydro-electric plants which are the 
sole property of the federal railways. 


: COMBINE IMPOUNDING AND Non-IMvPoUNDING Hypro- 
3 ELecrric POWER PLANTS 

t There is an advantage in the construction of hydro- 
| electric plants specially for railway operation on account 
of the power requirements peculiar to the service, and 
| in this particular instance it is possible to combine plants 
_ not capable of impounding (Rutz plant, Mallnitz plant) 
| with plant systems capable of impounding (Spu.lersee, 
 Stubach) so as to make full use of the water power. 
| The high-pressure plants equipped with large storage 
basins furnish absolute certainty of the current supply 
so necessary in railway operation. 

Finally in selecting the plants consideration had to be 
ine to the advantage of having a hydro-electric plant 


yon each side of a long tunnel (Arlberg and Tauern tun- 


nels). The two hydro-electric plant pairs which fully 


genect these conditions are: Spullersee and Rutz plants 
for the west group (including Arlberg tunnel), and the 
‘Stubach and Mallnitz plants for the east group. (includ- 


ing Tauern tunnel). 


The Spullersee and Stubach plants afford a reserve as 
| well as the principal source of power for the two divi- 
sions, on account of their large natural basins capable of 
_ impounding all through the year, their short tunnels built 
_ through solid rock and their great drop. 

_ Although the railway administration is anxious to make 
“use of privately owned hydro-electric plants whenever 
technical and economic conditions make such a course 
~ feasible, still it was considered necessary to develop a plan 
for taking care of future power demand increases. 
The Spullersee impounding system is designed with 
the view to complete utilization of the waters which flow 
into the Spullersee. This lake is located 5889 ft. above 
sea level and 2620 ft. in round figures above the valley 


floor. To collect the water resulting from the melting of 


the snow in the lake basin it is necessary to build two 
"barriers, so that during the dry season the head of 2040 

ft. can be made use of. The water shed of the lake has 

averaged 855 million cu. ft. of water during the 30- year 
period 1890-1919, and during the exceptional year 1911 
“this amounted to over 50 million cu. ft. As a result a 
‘storage basin with a capacity of 48 million cu. it. was 
ecided on, which would permit the assumption that_the 


_ water available for the turbines would amount to 20.7 ft. 


per second. This also makes it possible to figure the 
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average power output of the Spullersee plant at 4,400 h.p. 
throughout the year. 


PeLtoN Type Watrr-WueEets Direct ConNnecTED To 
SINGLE-PHASE GENERATORS 


The Spullersee power house in its final form has space 
for six turbo-generator units of 800 h.p. each, but only 
three are being installed at present. The high pressure 
Pelton wheels have one wheel of 128-inch disc diameter 
and one nozzle, and are equipped with a hydraulic gov- 
ernor. The speed is 333% revolutions per minute. ‘he 
turbines are direct connected to single-phase generators of 
6000 volts and 1624 cycles. 

The power plant on the Rutzbach, near Unterschoen- 
berg, which was constructed between 1910 and 1912 for 
the operation of the Mittenwald Railway, makes use of 
the 4-mile long drop of the Rutzbach between Fulpmes 
and the Stefansbruecke, The water is led from the basin 
below Fulpmes through a series of canals and tunnels to 
the surge tank, with a total capacity of 106,000 cu. ft. 
The selection of the surge tank location and indeed of 
the entire hydro-electric plant was influenced by the desire 
to make a hydraulic connection with the Sill plant of the 
city of Innsbruck. On one side of the surge tank the 
overflow canal branches off, and on the other the pen- 
stock. 

In the generating room of the power house there are 
two units of 4,000 h.p. each. The switch board, trans- 
formers, work rooms, etc., are located in a wing of the 
building. The short tail race from the power house to 
the Rutzbach is in the form of an open concrete trough. 
The net drop or head amounts to 590 ft.; the yearly 
average output is 7500 h.p. 

In selecting this hydro-electric plant as a current source 
for the Arlberg railway division, a deciding factor was 
the hydraulic connection with the Sill plant, which guar- 
antees a sufficient water supply. 

The expansion of this plant is to take place in two 
stages. The first is to take care of the immediate needs of 
the division Innsbruck-Landeck-Bludenz, while the sec- 
ond stage will be undertaken when an increase in the 
traffic makes this necessary. The first period of expan- 
sion includes the installation of a turbo-generator unit of 
8000 h.p. with its electrical and mechanical accessories, 
and the switch board to be changed and rebuilt in part 
to meet this increased output. The resulting total power 
output will then be 16,000 h.p. 


Deve.Lor 16,000 H. P. THroucHour YEAR By Four- 
STAGE IMPOUNDING SYSTEM 


The form of the Stubach valley, which is a valley open- 
ing into the wide Pinzgau plane opposite Uttendorf is dis- 
tinguished by a series of giant steps with plateaux and 
sudden drops. These natural plateaux are idealy suited 
for large storage basins. Thus the natural advantages for 
the erection of large systems capable of impounding are 
unusual. The Stubach and its head waters can be suc- 
cessfully made use of in four stages. The first stage 
represents the location of the principal hydro-electric 
plant in the Stubach valley. This plant has at its com- 
mand a storage basin of 492 million cu. ft. contents and 
a head of 1715 ft. The water from the Weiss lake is 
made use of in this storage system. The second stage 
makes possible the use of the united eastern and middle 
branch of the upper Stubach valley. This stage also has 
a regulating storage basin (on the Enzingerboden), the 
useful capacity of which, however, only amounts to 13,- 
760,000 cu. ft.; the available head amounts to 1570 {t. 
The third stage makes use of the lower course of the 
Stubach. which has greater water content, but smaller 
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drop. The head amounts to 610 ft. and there is a regulat- 
ing storage basin on the Schneideralpe with a capacity of 
4,250,000 cu. ft., so this power house will not be influ- 
enced by the probable varying loads of the upper stages. 
In the fourth stage the middle branch of the upper vailey 
is made use of. By damming the Gruensee a storage 
basin with contents of 123 million cu. ft. is obtained. 
The head is 810 ft. 

Through the construction of this four.stage impounding 
system a power source is obtained which is capable of 
supplying at least 16,000 h.p. throughout the year, even 
under the most unfavorable conditions of precipitation, 
and of reaching a maximum output of 80,000 h.p. The 
first stage, however, is the only one under construction 
at the present time. 

This represents the main plant of the group of pro- 
jected hydro-electric plants in the Stubach valley, since 
upon its storage basin depends the efficient use of the 
remaining water course. To obtain the storage capacity 
of 492 million cu. ft. a dam is being built at the point 
where the Tauernmoosbach takes a sudden drop from the 
plateau, which results in flooding the entire Tauernmoos- 
boden. The water is led off on the left slope through a 
pressure tunnel 2950 ft. long, to the surge tank. From 
here the penstock carries it to the power house located 
on the Enzingerboden. According to the average available 
water supply amounting to 38.8 cu. ft. per second, the 
fixed output of the plant is figured at 5800 h.p. 

The dam which raises the water level of the lake to 
6550 ft. above sea level is 705 ft. long, and 92 ft. high, 
and is joined to solid rock on both sides. Since the basin 
lies at the immediate base of the glacial region provisions 
had to be made for the rubble stone carried down in the 
moraines. This is being accomplished by a series of 


dams placed across the bed of the Tauernbach and in the 
The latter are three in number and 
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Type of Steel Transmission Line Towers for Austrian Federal Railway 
Electrification. These Towers are Spaced on an Average of 460 Ft. 
Apart, the Greatest Span Being 742.5 Ft. 
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connect a chain of blocks across the upper part of the 
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basin. The water flows through a 88.5-it. opening in the 
center dam. To make additional provision for the rubble 


the entire construction allows the filling up of the basin— 


to the height of 6500 ft. sea level. 


a 
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CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT OF ALL Hypro-ELEctric 


PLANTS SIMILAR 


The power house is located at the southwestern end of 
In the generating room provision is | 


the Enzingerboden. 
made for five turbo-generator units of 8000: h.p. each, 


The electrical and mechanical accessory equipment is 


housed in the wings of the building, similar to the Spuller- 
see plant. Since the power house is placed at a high 


altitude and is far removed from human habitation, special 


provision has to be made for the employees. 


The fall in the particular stage of the Mallnitz between — 


the villages of Mallnitz and Ober Vellach has only been 
used in the section near Lassach up to the present, where 
a power house of 500 kw. yearly average belonging to 


the railway administration is located. This plant is used — 


for the ventilation of the Tauern tunnel. 


To supply the 


Tauern Railway with current the utilization of the balance — 


of the fall is necessary. 


The step Lassach-Ober Vellach has an available head ; 


of 1080 ft. 
level in the surge tank and the nozzle center of the Pelton 
turbine. The available water is figured at 270 gallons per 
second during low water and 766 gallons per second dur- 
ing hign water (lasting six months). This will give a 
power output fluctuating between 3190 h.p. and 9100 h.p., 
and only in extreme eases will this drop to 2530 h.p. 

The power house is planned for four units of 5000 h.p. 


This amounts to 1030 ft. between the water — 


each, which consist of a Pelton type turbine direct coupled — 


to a single-phase generater. The arrangement for the 
switchboard and transformers is‘ similar to the other 
plants. To increase the low water output of this plant 
the Stapitzsee in the Seebachtal can be dammed to give 
a storage basin of 176.5 million cu. ft. If this were done 
the Mallnitz plant could take care of all the needs of the 
Tauern Railway. 


Six Sus-STATIONS DELIVER CURRENT DIRECT TO 
TROLLEY WIRE ; 


we wh 
7 ’ 


The main feeder lines from the power house to the sub- — 
stations and between the sub-stations are designed for a — 


current of 55,000 volts, and in a few cases of 110,000 — 


volts. All trolley wires are figured for 15,000 volts aver- 
age, including all parallel connected and station neighbor- — 
hood feeders. The storage battery operated trains, which — 
are being used on certain stretches, are to be charged by ~ 


means of special equipment. 
The entire railway system to the west of Innsbruck 


will be supplied with current from the Rutz and Spuller-— 


see plants. These two power houses will be connected in 


parallel with each other and the transformer stations — 


along the track through an aluminum high volt trans-_ 


mission line. 


3etween St. Anton and Langen this line- 


will be carried over the Arlberg pass and rise to 6560 ft. — 


above sea level. 


On account of the unfavorable weather _ 


conditions this part of the transmission line is fitted out 


with bronze cables. Wide spans are being used, as the 
steel masts are on an average 460 ft. apart, although the 
greatest span is 226.3 meters (742.5 ft.) 


From power house to sub-stations a current of 55,000 | 


re 


volts is used, but for the trolley wire this is reduced to — 


15,000 volts. The sub-stations, six in number, are located 
at Zirl, Roppen, Flirsch, Danoefen, Feldkirch and Lau- 
terach. The Flirsch and Danoefen stations are being 
equiped with three, and the rest with two transformers. 
However, in each station space is provided for another 


> 


I 
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‘on a basis of carrying the full load should any one sub- 
station go out of commission. : 

_ The sub-stations deliver the current direct to the trol- 
ley wire. This conductor will consist of a single copper 


wire except in tunnels where there are to be two wires. 


The trolley wire will be fastened to a steel cable through 
vertical supports about 20 feet apart. The maximum 
distance between trolley poles amounts to 246 ft. The 
ground return path is through the rails, which are props 
erly bonded for this purpose. 

To make certain of a sufficiently large cross section of 
the conductor for the transmission of the heavy current 
and to confine interruptions due to trolley wire breaks to 
sections between two adjoining stations, feeders will be 
placed parallel to the trolley wire and to the ground re- 
turn respectively. These lines will consist of aluminum 
cables and be carried on the trolley wire poles. 

Only along sections which are exposed to snow or rock 
avalanches will the feeders be located at some distance 
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transformer. The capacity of the transformer is figured 
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from the Stubach power house to the sub-stations Bruck- 
Fusch, Bischofshofen and Hallein. In addition a connect- 
ing feeder will be laid from Schwarzach-St. Veit to the 
sub-station Hofgastein on the Tauern Railway. From 
here a main line feeder conductor will go over the Nass- 
feld and the 7950 ft. high Mallnitzer Tauern to the sub- 
station near Spittal-Millstaettersee. These lines will be 
run aside from the track on their own set of steel masts. 

The sub-stations will all be equipped along identical 
lines and permit the installation of three transformers, 
although the design allows for additional units in the 
future. This set of sub-stations will also be equipped in 
such a manner as to preclude any interruption to the cur- 
rent supply, should one of the sub-stations become in- 
operative. 

Ordinarily the two trolley wires of the double track 
stretches will be supplied with current independently of 
each other. To reduce traffic interruptions to a minimum, 
a special switching arrangement will be installed, so that 
when a trolley wire break occurs over one track, the ad- 
joining section can be supplied with current from the 
trolley wire above the other track. In addition to the 
above, the trolley wires will be strengthened through 
feeders. Thus also in this electric net-work the sub-sta- 
tions and conductors are designed in such a way as to re- 
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Plan and Cross Section of the Spullersee Hydro-Electric Power House. 
the Austrian Federal Railway Electrification. 


Other Power Plants for 
from the track, and even then the main transmission line 
supports will be made use of as far as possible. 

The switching arrangements will be designed in such 
a manner as to allow cutting out of the circuit sections 


of both trolley wire and feeders without influencing the 


operation of the rest of the trackage in any way. The 
trolley wires in the stations and the loading and other 
tracks will have separate switching arrangements. 


Power Houses CoupLED BY TRANSMISSION [LINES 
To INSURE RELIABILITY 


The Stubach and Mallnitz plants will supply the current 
for the division Salzburg-Wcergl (119 miles) and 
Schwarzach-St. Veit-Spittal-Millstaettersee (Tauern Rail- 
way, 50.2 miles) and also the section Spittal-Muillstaetter- 
see-Villach (22.3 miles) jointly operated with the South- 
ern Railway. These plants will be paralleled together to 
secure the most efficient operation. Current at 50,000 to 
55,000 volts will be used between power house and sub- 
stations. 

From the Stubach plant a main line feeder conductor 
will be run over the Thurn pass to the junction point near 
Kitzbuehel, from whence one line will run to the sub- 
station near Westendorf and the other to the sub-station 
near Hochfilzen. A second main line feeder will lead 


This is Typical in Respect to General Censtruction and Arrangement of 


duce to a minimum traffic interruptions on any single sec- 
tion. 

Current for the Salzkammergut line which is 107 km. 
(66 miles) long, is to be supplied by the Steeg plant of 
the Stern & Hafferl Electric Co. This power house will 
supply current at 15,000 volts average for the trolley wire. 
Sub-stations for this line are not contemplated at this 
time. The power transmission from the power house will 
be entirely over the trolley wire and the paralleled con- 
nected feeler. For the trolley wire steel wire is to be 
used. The feeder line will be an aluminum cable carried 
on the trolley poles. 


ELECTRIFICATION NECCESSITATES INCREASED CLEARANCES 
AND SHOP FACILITIES 


In closing it should be mentioned that the change from 
steam to electricity necessitates certain changes on the 
right of way and in the repair shops. Among the former 
might be mentioned the head rocm in the tunnels, which 
must be increased to accommodate the trolley wire. The 
repair shops must be equipped to handle all the electrical 
appliances on the locomotives besides the strictly mechani- 
cal portions. Last, but not least the interference with 
telephone, telegraph and block signal systems must be dis- 
posed of in a satisfactory manner. ; 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to Say the Thing That Ought to Be Said 


One of the most interesting features in the very satis- 
factory totals of car loadings of revenue freight, just 
available for the week of September 20, is the following: 
Excluding coal, coke and ore, the total loading of all 
other commodities from January 1 to September 20, in- 
clusive, this year has exceeded by 144,222 cars the load- 
ing of the same commodities for the corresponding period 
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It is entirely fitting that the United States department 
of commerce should concern itself with the agitation that 
is being incited just now for government ownership 
of railroads. We prefer to put this construction upon 
Secretary Hoover’s masterful address this week, rather 
than to regard it as a political speech. When a move- 
ment is being urged that is destructive in its inception 
and revolutionary in its potentialities, it would be nothing 
less than an evasion of duty and responsibility on the 
part of the executive heads of this important branch of 
our government, to let the challenge pass unnoticed. The 
proposition now put squarely before the people imperils 
the stability of business and industry. These are its 
business aspects, not political. Advocated more or less 
openly as a means toward the betterment of the work- 
ing conditions of those whose livelihood depends upon 
the railroads and railroad business, in reality it threatens 
their jobs. For of what avail are wage scales and work- 
ing conditions, if the business of the country is strangled 
to the point where there is no traffic for the railroads 
to handle? The people are having gratuitously the advice 
of irresponsible political leaders; they are entitled to have 
the sane and sound counsel of the responsible leaders of 
our government and of the heads of our big industries. 


The epoch-making round-the-world ilight of the Amer- 
ican army aviators has come to a successful conclusion. 
We are fortunate to have lived in the age which witnessed 
such a red-letter event in the history of transportation. 
In and of itself, the flight means little beyond a courage- 
ous achievement ; but viewed as a mile-post in a long suc- 
cession of notable achievements in the conquest of the 
air—achievements by the way in which American in- 
genuity, perseverance and pluck account for most of the 
progress, it is indeed a feat of which this country may 
well be proud. We recall in this connection an editorial 
by the late Willard A. Smith in the Railway Review. 


PS 


— 
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June 1, 1912. The occasion was an eulogy of the wor 
in the development of the aeroplane by the Wright 


brothers, Wilbur Wright then being lately deceased. Mr. — 
Smith had maintained more than a casual contact with — 


the pioneer efforts in aerial navigation, and his words 


referring to the late Octave Chanute and the Wright 


brothers, may now be extended to these new ‘“‘Magellans — 
“The men who do things are rightly en-_ 
titled to the credit, no matter how many had, by their 
failures or their faith, contributed to making that success _ 


ofethe-air:~ 


possible.” 


Elsewhere in this issue of the Railway Review is an ar-_ 
ticle describing the stores department of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Lines and of the supply train being oper-_ 


ated by that road. While there has always been considera- 


ble discussion as to whether supply trains can be operated 
economically, there exists no doubt but that they are o 


real value in bringing together the suppliers and users of — 
material; thus giving them an opportunity of becoming — 


better acquainted with each other’s needs and difficulties 


This results both in more careful ordering of material 


and closer supervision of disbursements. 


velop spendthrift dispositions in employees. 
in contact with such a vast amount of material that the 


are apt to become inconsiderate of costs, especially in the 


One thing about 
the railroad business is that its very bigness is apt to de-_ 
Men come _ 


case of small items; but when they see how carefully the 


train storekeeper disburses and keeps check on every item — 
issued, no matter how seemingly insignificant, they begin — 
to figure and realize values and consequently are more 
thoughtful, both in ordering new supplies and in the | 


care of stocks on hand. 


——— 


In many ways the recent stated meeting of the signal 
section, American Railway Association, was the best that 
The attendance was large, — 


has been held in recent years. 
the interest was sustained throughout, and the discus- 


sions were lively. Important and constructive work was 


done by the committees who are to be commended for 


the character and amount of work they did. The dis- 
cussion of automatic train control was given a prominent F 
place on the program, an entire day having been assigned cd } 


to the consideration of this subject. 


While this meeting marks a very considerable advangl 


so far as train control is concerned, and is encouraging 


% 
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s indicating a definite change in sentiment regarding the 
matter, yet we cannot but feel that the signal section failed 
to take full advantage of the opportunities that were 
‘offered. In the main the papers and discussions disclosed 
an underlying hostility to train control, rather than a con- 
structive viewpoint. This was not true of all, but of the 
majority. The Railway Review has no criticism to make 
of any one who does not believe as it does, and is willing 
to concede without question the honesty and sincerity of 
_ such persons. 

The question of personal attitude toward the subject, 
| however, is not what we are discussing. Congress has 
said that the Interstate Commerce Commission may, after 
a study of the situation, order train control on such roads 
as it thinks should be required to make the installations. 
_ Under this law the commission has issued orders requiring 
| that 96 passenger engine divisions shall be so equipped. 
| The question as to whether these requirements are equi- 
_ table or unreasonable is one to be thrashed out in the 
courts by the executives and attorneys. The discussion 
of this phase of the subject on the floor of a convention 
of the signal section will have-little or no influence on the 
eventual decision. Railing against train control per se, 
or the commission, is neither constructive nor destructive, 
‘it is merely foolish and a waste of time. 

The costs of such conventions runs into a large figure, 
but the roads which bear the greater part of these costs 
are well repaid for their expenditure, provided proper 
‘use is made of the time at the disposal of the associations 
_ in discussing the problems they have to meet. The adop- 
tion of automatic train control has and will introduce new 
and important problems into railway operation. The de- 
_ partments most affected are the mechanical, transporta- 
tion, signal and to a lesser extent the roadway department. 
So far as this meeting was concerned advantage was not 
taken of the opportunity to discuss these problems in a 
thorough and constructive way. 

In our opinion it would have been better to approach 
the subject from the view point that, so far as the present 
status is concerned, we must install train contro!, there- 
‘fore new problems have arisen and others will arise. 

What are these problems, how are we to meet them, and 
| what shall be the solution? It is only through an exchange 
| mot “ideas, which the signal section is particularly well 
| equipped to bring about, that the art will be most quickly 
developed and advanced. It is to be hoped that this sub- 
| ject will have a place on the program of subsequent meet- 

ings and that constructive consideration will be given to 

the important problems which must be met and solved. 

Furthermore studies should be made to determine the 

economic advantages or disadvantages of automatic train 
control. Apparently sight has been lost of the fact that 
in the last analysis train control is almost entirely an 
economic proposition and will stand or fall on this basis 
_ alone, regardless of the safety features that are involved. 


__ The success of the Panama canal is represented by some 

astounding figures. For instance, in 1923, the canal 
| earned more than $17,000,000, while the cperating ex- 
| perises were less than $5,000,000, or more than 3.5 per 
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cent on the cost of $375,000,000, Although the Suez 
canal has been established as a trade route for 55 years, 
the Panama canal passed it in traffic carried within ten 
years after it was opened. De Lesseps’ dream, which was 
scorned by many, appears to have had some concrete 
foundation, after all. 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK. 


The week beginning October 5, in which occurs the 
anniversary of the Chicago fire, has been designated as 
“fire prevention week.” A proclamation to this effect 
has been issued by President Coolidge and by the gov- 
ernor of each state. The public press and the public 
schools have been called upon to focus attention on the 
enormous loss of life and waste of property due to fires 
that might have and should have been prevented. We are 
told upon reliable authority that every week 1600 dwell- 
ings, 3 theaters. 3 public buildings, 12 churches, 16 schools, 
2 hospitals, 150 apartment houses, 26 hotels, 2 college 
buildings, 3 department stores, and 2 asylums, as well as 
many stores, factories and other structures go up in 
smoke, that property values of $1,000 per minute are 
totally destroyed each year, and that 75 per cent of all 
such losses are due to carelessness. It is evident that the 
loss due to fire waste is too tremendous for adequate 
conception. It should be remembered too that all the 
lumber involved vanishes from the earth, and all the labor 
spent in construction goes for nothing. When a building 
disappears and it is said to be covered by insurance, this 
merely means that others besides the owners must bear 
the loss. 

If fire prevention week can reduce the number of fires 
by encouraging caution, it will be worth all the effort the 
campaign involves. Railway managements and manage- 
ments of all industries can well afford to co-operate in the 
fullest measure in this fire prevention campaign. In the 
year 1923, one road which took active part, a road operat- 
ing 8,000 miles of track, traveling through 14 states, went 
through the entire week of the campaign without a single 
fire, the saving during this and subsequent weeks being 
inestimable. But the fight should not be confined to one 
week. Every week should be made a fire prevention 
week on every railroad in the country. Countless miilions 
will be consumed if the lessons of prevention are not en- 
grafted in the minds of employees and others responsible 
for fire losses. Always the easiest and most satisfactory 
way to fight fire is to prevent its occurrence. The protec- 
tion of properties against fire is an important part of the 
duties of every railroad officer and employee, and each 
should be made to realize this. Every fire on railroad 
property should be made the personal responsibility of 
some employee. Fire prevention is largely a matter of 
cleanliness and carefulness and of education. 

Rules governing the safe guarding of fire hazards, the 
installation, proper care, and maintenance of fire protec- 
tion apparatus should not only be adopted, but someone 
should be held responsible for their enforcement. These 
rules should include instructions as to care and cleanliness 
of railroad premises, buildings, grounds, right of way, 
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and equipment; the removal of dust and soot, of waste 
paper, sawdust and shavings; the depositing of ashes; the 
emptying of waste oil; the handling of oily waste, battery 
supplies, coal and oil; the use of torches, forges and port- 
able furnaces, and of all welding apparatus; the location 
and construction of buildings; the construction of boiler 
rooms, furnaces, and all equipment offering a fire hazard ; 
the operation and storage of electric and gasoline trucks ; 
the use of gasoline for cleaning; the storage of paints and 
oils, cotton, etc.; the transporting of all inffammable and 
highly combustible materials or supplies and their inspec- 
tion while in transit; the care and inspection of electrical 
equipment; the placing of fire warning signs; the use of 
lamps and stoves, the storing of records both new and old; 
instructions relative to fire on right of way and duties 
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of road men and of agents as well as shop employees; 
the. prohibiting of smoking in woodworking and paint 
shops, record storage rooms, acetylene generator plants, 


Washington Correspondence 


(Special to the Railway Review.) 


New Hicu Recorps 1N Car LOADINGS 


WasuHinecTon, D. C., October 1.—Three high records 
were established during the week of September 20 in 
the number of cars loaded with revenue freight, accord- 
ing to reports filed today by the carriers with the car 
service division of the American Railway Association. 
The new high records follow: 


1. A total of 1,076,553 cars was loaded during the. 


week of September 20th, the greatest number for 
any one week this year and only 20,721 cars below 
the highest week in history which was that of Sep- 
tember 27, 1923, when the total was 1,097,274 cars. 
. The greatest number of cars on record was loaded 
during the week with merchandise and less than car- 
load lot freight. 
3. More cars were loaded with miscellaneous freight 
the week of September 20 than ever before in his- 
tory. 


The total for the week was an increase of 15,129 cars 
over the preceding week this year with increases being 
reported in the loading of grain and grain products, coal, 
coke, ore and miscellaneous freight as well as merchandise 
and less than carload lot freight. Compared with the 
corresponding week last year, it was an increase of 15,/42 
cars, while it also was an increase of 115,415 cars over 
the corresponding week in 1922. 

An interesting feature in connection with the loading 
of revenue freight is the fact that had it not been for 
decreases in shipments of coal, coke and ore, freight traf- 
fic this year would have equalled if not exceeded that in 
1923 when it was the heaviest on record. Excluding coal, 
coke and ore, the total loading of all other commodities 
from January 1 to September 20, inclusive, this year has 
exceeded by 144,222 cars the loading of the same commo- 
dities for the corresponding period in 1923. 

Loading of merchandise and less than carload lot 
freight for the week of September 20 totaled 257,469 
cars, an increase of 3,155 cars over the preceding week 
which had marked the high previous record for any one 
week in history. Compared with the corresponding week 
last year, this was an increase of 6,988 cars, while it also 
was an increase of 23,830 cars over the corresponding 
week in 1922. 

Miscellaneous freight loading amounted to 397,877 cars. 
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battery shops, grain elevators, etc.; the installing and i 
maintenance of fire extinguishers, fire barrels and pails, 
sand tubs, etc.; the inspection and maintenance of all fire 
fighting apparatus; the storing of rolling equipment, the 
instructions for watchmen; the organization of an effici- 
ent fire department at each location. This department 
should be given hearty co-operation from all other de- 
partments on the road, every officer and employee being 
made to feel a personal responsibility for the elimination % 
of fire hazards of all kinds. We will always have fires, ' 
but their number and the loss entailed can be greatly 
reduced. 5 
; 
: 
This exceeded by 315 cars the previous high record which — 
was established during the week of October 11, 1923. 
Compared with the preceding week this year the total 
for the week of September 20 was an increase of 4,170 
cars, while it also was an increase of 22,707 cars over 
the same week last year and an increase of 63,536 cars. — 
over the same week in 1922. : 
Loading of grain and grain products for the week — 


totaled 68,563 cars, the second highest loading for any 
one week on record. Compared with the preceding week, 
the total for the week of September 20 was an increase 
of 1,992 cars, while it also was an increase of 19,668 
cars over the same week last year and an increase of 
16,810 cars over the same week two years ago. 

Live stock loading totaled 38572 cars, a decrease of 
301 cars below the week before and 2,587 under the 
same week last year, but an increase of 1,748 cars above 
two years ago. 

Coal loading totaled 188,985 cars, an increase over th 
week before of 6,670 cars and the largest number loaded 
during any one week since February 16 this year. The 
number loaded during the week of September 20 was 
an increase of 6,394 cars over the corresponding week 
in 1923 and an increase of 1,781 cars over the corres- 
ponding week in 1922. 

Forest products loading totaled 67,777 cars, 1,742 cars 
below the week before and 5,869 cars under last year. 
Compared with the corresponding week two years ago 
it was an increase of 9,496 cars. 5; 

Ore loading amounted to 48,367 cars, 533 cars above 
the week before but 27,163 cars under last year as well 
as 2,078 cars under two years ago. 

Coke loading totaled 8,943 cars, an increase of 652 
cars above the preceding week but 4,396 cars under the 
corresponding period in 1923. Compared with the cor- 
responding week in 1922, it was an increase of 292 cars. 
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Compared by districts, increases over the week before — 
in the total loading of all commodities were reported in 


all districts except the Pocahontas and southwestern 
while all districts reported increases over the correspond- 
ing week last year except the Allegheny and_north- 
western. All showed increases over the corresponding 
week two years ago. 


CONDITION OF FREIGHT CAR EQUIPMENT 
Freight cars in need of repair on September 15 totaled 


ta 


: 
: 


* 
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212,412 or 9.3 per cent of the number on line, according 
to reports filed today by the carriers with the car service 
division of the American Railway Association. This was 
an increase of 2,303 over the number reported on Sep- 
tember 1 at which time there were 210,109 or 9.2 per 
cent. Of the total number, freight cars in need of heavy 
repair totaled 160,492 or seven per cent, an increase of 
2,292 compared with the number on September 1. Reports 
showed 51,920 or 2.3 per cent in need of light repairs, an 
increase compared with September 1 of eleven cars. 
CONDITION oF LocomotivE EQuiPpMENT 

Class I railroads on September 15 had 11,758 locomo- 
tives in need of repair, 18.2 per cent of the number on 
line, according to reports filed today by the carriers with 
the car service division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. This was an increase of 794 locomotives over 
the number in need of repair on September 1, at which 
time there were 10,964 or 17 per cent. Of the total num- 
ber, 6,439 or ten per cent were in need of classified re- 
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pairs, an increase compared with September 1 of 416, 
while 5,319 or 8.2 per cent were in need of running 
repairs, an increase of 378 compared with the first of the 
month. Class I railroads on September 15 had 6,023 
serviceable locomotives in storage, a decrease of 739 
under the number in storage on September 1, 


THE HEARING ON PULLMAN SURCHARGE 


Hearings will continue on the rate for Pullman fares 
and the surcharge on all such fares all the remainder 
of this week. Efforts to abolish the surcharge and re- 
duce the charge for Pullman fares of all classes are 
included in the plans of those pressing the case. So far 
figures have been submitted and arguments made to in- 
dicate excessive earnings by the Pullmam Company in 
the operation of sleeping cars and parlor cars. Later, 
demands for the reduction of Pullman fares and the en- 
tire abolition of the Pullman surcharge will be made. 

RO ens 


Government Ownership an Economic Blunder 


Our Present System of Utility Control— Effect of 
Nationalization of the Railroads Upon Our Democracy 


By Herpert Hoover 
United States Secretary of Commerce 


Extracts from a radio address by Secretary Hoover, de- 
livered from Washington, D. C., Monday evening, September 
29, 1924, and broadcast over nationally interconnected sta- 
tions. = 


Senator Lalollette’s party proposes government own- 
ership and operation of railway and other public utilities. 
The senator emphasizes this: “I am for government 
ownership of railroads and every other public utility— 
every one.’ ‘This means all railways, power, light, tele- 
phone and telegraph. The republican party stands for 


private ownership, with the prevention of abuse through 


government regulation of service and rates or profits. 
Between them we must choose. Either we are to remain 
on the road of individual initiative, enterprise, and oppor- 


tunity, regulated by law, on which American institutions 


have so far progressed, or we are to turn down the road 
which leads through nationalization of utilities to the ulti- 
mate absorption into government of all industry and labor. 
What the senator proposes is far more than a transitory 
experiment of government in business; it is a change in 
our social, economic and political principles that will react 
to revolutionize our government itself. 


THE PROPOSITION 


In its immediate form this is a proposition that the 
government should buy and run the railways, electrical 
and other utilities, valued by official commissions at about 
forty billions of dollars, with two million seven hundred 
thousand employees, requiring two billions annually for 
bond interest, with an operating budget. of ten billions 
per annum. To keep pace with natural growth these 
concerns must spend two billions of new capital yearly 
for extensions. This is a financial transaction and a ven- 
ture into business of a magnitude never before under- 
taken by any man or by any government, democratic or 
otherwise—except in Russia. Surely before we embark 
On such a voyage we should look into the possibility of 
profit, examine the chart of the place where we are going, 
and consider the capacity of our vessel to carry the cargo. 

It is for the American people to decide. If they are to 
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decide rightly they should have the reasons set before 
them in terms of sober economic and social thought, not 
in vituperation and appeals to hate. I accredit the sin- 
cerity of the advocates of these propositions, and I be- 
lieve they have the manhood to credit ours. There is but 
one consideration—public interest. If I believed for one 
moment that this adventure would reduce rates, that it 
would produce better service, that it would decrease taxes, 
that it would benefit the employees, that it would main- 
tain discovery, initiative and advance in the development 
of these services, that it would not wreck our democracy, 
that it would strengthen the foundations of social and 
spiritual progress in America, or even that it would do a 
few of these things, I would unhesitatingly accept this 
proposal, stupendous as it is. 

But I do not believe it. I am convinced not only from 
the experience of our own country, but from the attempts 
made abroad, that government operation is a step back- 
ward in every one of these propositions. It is the nega- 
tion of progress. America has found the true road of 
advancement in these enterprises through sustained ini- 
tiative and equality of opportunity to our people with 
public control to prevent abuse. Our salvation consists 
in following this line with increasing intelligence and de- 
votion. 


Our PRESENT SYSTEM OF UTILITY CONTROL 


Much of the present agitation is based upon conditions, 
not as they are today but as they were a generation ago. 
There were then great abuses that called for remedy. 
The republican policy of public regulation and the his- 
toric moral upheaval to which Theodore Roosevelt con- 
tributed more than any one man cured the worst of these- 
evils and created the machinery of government to meet 
the rest. Theodore Roosevelt was the enemy of govern- 
ment ownership and the advocate of public regulation. 

There is scarcely a single utility today that is not under 
public control through some governmental commission, 
local or national. These commissions today fix the rates, 
the issues of stock, the time tables, the car service, the 
profits. Our great national water powers are reserved 
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to. the. government through 50-year leases, under public 


control. And our commissions are not alone preventing ° 


abuse; they are maintaining initiative, enterprise, and 
progress in our railway and other utilities, as witness 
their enormous growth and constantly improving efficiency 
and service. : 

Regulation has, through stabilizing rates, reduced the 
cost of capital by increasing the security for the savings 
of our people. From this security and within our gen- 
eration there has come a new tide, and that is toward 
popular ownership as distinguished from government 
ownership. These enterprises are no longer owned or 
controlled by a few. One of our great service corpora- 
tions has nearly 400,000 stockholders, another over 200,- 
000. The power companies have over 700,000, their bonds 
are directly and indirectly, through our mutual insurance 
companies and savings banks, in the hands of literally tens 
of millions of owners. A silent revolution is transferring 
ownership to the public. Moreover, the new generation 
of administrators of these enterprises has firmly grasped 
its responsibility to the public. Indeed there are deep 
and promising currents originating in our economic life 
driving toward a mutualization of public and private in- 
terest, employer and employee interest with promise of a 
new period in industrial development. There has been 
a genuine growth of business conscience and service, and 
this growth is far more precious than any amount of 
legislation. 

And from it all we have by and large evolved the best 
actual service to the people from utilities that there is in 
the world. It may not be perfect, but no one who has 
tried a European government railway or a telephone needs 
conviction of our superior service. Moreover, there is a 
diffusion cf service and use among our people double 
and treble the proportions to the population of any other 
country. A larger proportion of our homes have electric 
lamps, a larger proportion have telephones. More of 
our people travel by rail and more miles. We ship more 
goods per person, and our workmen have more power at 
their elbow than any other workmen in the world. The 
wages in our utilities give the highest standard of living 
and comfort on the earth. If our utilities were dominated 
by the malignity that some contend these things would 
never have come about. 

To whatever extent we have failed in control, whether 
it be through overcontrol or through insufficient control, 
it is a challenge to us to perfect our system. There have 
been mistakes and will be others. But I may say at once 
that if the American people have not the intelligence, if 
they have not the character, if they have not the political 
mechanism by which private competition can be main- 
tained and yet abuse can be prevented, then they do not 
possess the character or the political mechanism by which 
they can undertake the gigantic operation of these en- 
terprises. 


EFFect or THts UNDERTAKING UPon Our DEMOCRACY 


Neither our national nor our state governments are 
planned or equipped for the task of government operation 
of utilities. Nobody ever tried it on our stupendous scale 
of a continent, but there are governments which, in their 
smaller scope, do operate in some fashion some of their 
utilities. ‘Since it is always in worse fashion than ours, 
their example is no temptation to imitation, but it does 
illustrate that some governments, on some scale, in some 
fashion, can operate some of them. But none of them 
have ever attempted to operate all the utilities, nor does 
any one of them possess 15-per cent of our railway mile- 
age; or 6 per cent of our power, or 15 per cent of our 
telephones, and So on. 
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I would also have you observe that these governments 
all have much more concentrated power and responsibility — 
than we have ever been willing to grant to our govern- — 
ment. The fathers purposely made our government to 
a difierent model, for a different task, They divided 
power and responsibility, where business must concentrate 
them. They thought liberty and individual rights worth 
safeguarding even at some cost of efficiency. But this 
very fact necessarily leaves to private enterprises many _ 
things which other nations can, if they prefer, do through 
government after a fashion. On the government side, the 
result has been one of which we are as proud as other 
peoples are envious. On the business side, the accom- 
plishment far surpasses anything they know. Through 
the one, we have liberty; through the other, enterprise 
and decisiveness. Our form of government, which we 
have developed over 150 years, has assured us a measure 
of freedom and progress hitherto unparalleled in political 
history. The more we cherish it the less ready we should 
be to load it with a burden for which it was not built. 
To bear this load the constitution would need to be re- 
written in a score of places, until it was no longer our 
democracy. Above all it would change the major thought 
and purpose of our government into the making of money 
instead of devotion to the preservation of basic human 
liberties—a big enough job in these times. 


The very first and fundamental difficulty that our form 
of government presents is the relation of the states to the 
federal government. For in our plan we conceive that 
liberty requires a great measure of decentralization in 
authority. If these public utilities are to be operated by 
the federal government we at once deprive the states of — 
their measure of authority and control over railway, 
power, light, and communication companies—we make the 
service in these states dependent upon the will of Wash- 
ington, thousands of miles away. It is an impossible 
conception that we give the states the power to regulate 
the business of the federal government as they now regu- 
late these services. Or are we going to divide the rail- — 
ways and power and communications into 48 systems, — 
each ending at the boundary of its own state? Which- 
ever we do will crack the timbers of our government. 


If we pile these forty billions of business and two — 
million seven hundred thousand employees upon the gov- 
ernment, one of two things happens. Either the 530 mem- — 
bers of congress or the hundreds of members of state legi- § 
latures become their real boards of directors; or, as it has — 
been claimed, these great businesses could be p'aced in — 
the hands of non-partisan commissions or government — 
corporations, somehow free from politics and the dead — 
hand of bureaucracy. Neither alternative will work. If — 
we were to set up such agencies, so free from restraint 
of the congress and legislatures as to accomplish these 
objects, we would have created gigantic depotisms control- — 
ling the-well-being of our whole people—and incidentally, — 
controlling the very election of our officials. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we can do nothing of this kind if we are to © 
maintain a democracy. We can not have a democracy ~ 
and deprive our elected representatives of their control of — 
government investment, their power to fix salaries and — 
wages, their independence in the investigation of the con-— 
duct of public officials. The reservation of any or all — 
of these powers renders any kind of a commission sub-— 
servient to the members of legislative bodies, no matter — 
what the theory is. When they are subservient to elected — 
officials, politics will be their daily need. Above all, the — 
members of our legislative bodies represent districts, — 
states, parties, and groups of opinion. Each member is — 
expected by his constituents to look out for their local or — 
group interests first. They have to be elected tpon the 
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: results they obtain. Partisanship, “log-rolling,” and poli- 
_ ties would be the inseparable accompaniments of adminis- 
tration. No great business can be efficiently administered 
_ by such a board or such basis of choice. 


two billions per annum of new capital outlay. 


> 
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; ch We shall con- 
vert business into politics, and surrender efficiency for 


spoils. If we distributed railway extensions as we distri- 


bute public buildings; if we located electric power plants 


as we locate reclamation projects; if we divided up public 


industries generally as we share river and harbor im- 
provements and army and navy stations—then as surely 
as night follows the day facilities will be wastefully pro- 
vided for those districts or groups which are politically 
strong, and they will not be adequately provided for the 
districts or groups that are politically weak. 


HIGHER RATES TO THE PUBLIC 


Unless the federal or local governments can give the 
public lower rates, there is no use undertaking the 
gamble. 


If the government is to reduce rates it must do so 
either by the saving of private profits or by reducing 
operating expenses or lumping them on the taxpayer. 
During the past four years the railways have on average 
earned less than 4 per cent on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s valuation. Even if this value were reduced 
by 25 per cent, they would have earned only 5 per cent. 
Our electrical utilities are regulated at earnings between 
6 and 8 per cent upon their invested capital. ‘The gov- 
ernment could not borrow the huge sums necessary at less 
than 5 per cent. 


In a sale to the government the constitutional require- 
-ments would for various legal reasons, probably result in 
a much larger sum than the forty billion dollars of present 
valuations by commissions and others. 


Moreover the wasteful distribution of the hundred and 
fifty million of capital invested annually in the postoftice, 
reclamation service, shipping board, rivers and harbors 


_ and roads, would not be a patch on the waste in appropria- 


tions when our legislative bodies get a chance to handle 
For all 
these reasons I am convinced that interest charges alone 
to the government would be larger than the present utility 
profits, and no economy lies there; rather the way of the 
prodigal. 


Nor can the government operate as economically as 
private enterprise. If we take over nearly three million 
new employees into public service we must put them 


under an air-tight civil service, to be hired by a separate 
commission and promoted by seniority and at once we 


have created bureaucracy. Otherwise, we would have 
nearly three million jobs to be given out and a political 
debauchery unparalleled in all history. There are certain 
inherent qualities of bureaucracy in its deliberative action, 
the necessity to maintain joint responsibility, its enlarge- 
ment of “red tape’’ designed to prevent error in judg- 
ment and conduct all of which are perhaps an advantage 
in purely governing functions, but they become disaster 
when applied to the rapidity of movement vital to business 
and service. Numbers increase for every task. The alter- 
native is political favoritism. And at the top where ex- 
ceptional talent and genius must be had, neither seniority, 
nor competitive examination, nor politics will secure or 
find it. It is one thing to choose a postmaster but another 
to choose a railway president. These things are the actual 
and daily experiences of our public life; and if a hundred 
years of this experience is not proof that the efficiency 
of government operation must always be below the effici- 
ency of private enterprise, then the public is incapable of 
conviction. 
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We can get some direct experience of this loading of 
employees on government operated railways in foreign 
countries during the last ten years as the result of 
these forces. lor instances the number of employees of 
Italian railways has increased 50 per cent against an in- 
crease in trattic of 18 per cent. German employees in- 
creased 20 per cent against 5 per cent increase in traffic. 
Danish employees increased 48 per cent with 20 per cent 
increase in traffic. Swedish employees increased 10 per 
cent with a 25 per cent decrease in traffic. Norwegian 
employees increased 62 per cent with an increase in traffic 
of 37 per cent. Compare these figures with American 
railways, where the number of employees is about the 
same today as ten years ago against a 10 per cent increase 
in traffic. American railways are the only railways on 
earth showing increased efficiency in the last ten years. 
If we had increased our employees by such percentages 
it would cost $600,000,000 per annum or an increase of 
10 per cent in rates. For the rates today are in the long 
view based upon costs. 


With all these forces in action our cost of operation 
wou'd increase. If we make rates to equal costs our 
rates will rise—not fall, unless, of course, the taxpayer 
pays the deficit. 


EMPLOYEES WorSE OFF 


The next question to examine is whether the employees 
would benefit by being incorporated into the government 
service. The first and foremost result of such an opera- 
tion would be a dispute over the right to strike. It is by 
no means certain that a government can continue as a 
government and admit the right of government empioyees 
in vital service to strike against it. Nor can legislative 
bodies delegate the right to settle wages and salaries to 
any commission or they will have delegated their control 
over expenditures, which is one basis of democracy. In 
any event, under government ownership emp‘oyees must 
in final analysis bargain with legislative bodies, and bar- 
gaining will rest not upon economic need or economic 
strength, but on political potence. The present federal 
employees, denying themselves the right to strike, have 
just now, after eight years, succeeded in getting some of 
their deserved increase in pay. The public utility em- 
ployees have had them already for years. Their wages 
are today the highest real wages in the world. Some 
have assumed that the political strength of this~ great 
mass of employees will enable them to dictate the election 
of legislative members and thus secure their desires. This 
means the creation of another bloc, the arraying of class 
against class, perhaps the most dangerous tendency in our 
politics today. 


It subsitutes internal pull and external politics for in- 
dividual endeavor. It puts a damper on achievement, a 
premium upon wire-pulling. It penalizes whole-hearted 
devotion to work, 


But there lies even a broader issue of the ultimate re- 
sults to the freedom of labor. Upon it I can do no better 
than to quote from Mr. Gompers in a speech at Montreal 
in June, 1920: 


“T believe there is no man to whom I would take sec- 
ond position in my loyalty to the republic of the United 
States, and yet I would not give it more power over the 
individual citizenship of our country. * * *- It isa 
question of whether it shall be government ownership or 
private ownership under control—If I were in the 
minority of one in this convention, I would want to cast 
my vote so that the men of labor shall not willingly en- 
slave themselves to government authority in their indus- 
trial effort for freedom * * * Let the future tell the 
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story who is right or who is wrong, who has stood for 
freedom and who has been willing to submit their fate 
industrially to the government.” 


Street Locomotive Starter 

Recent developments in a new and novel type of locomo- 
tive starter, or booster, are announced by Clement F. Street, 
Greenwich, Conn., manufacturer of- the Street locomotive 
Starter. The primary purpose of this auxiliary steam engine 
is the same as that of the well known booster, but the de- 
tails of construction of this new device and the method em- 
ployed for applying the power to the trailing truck wheels 
of a locomotive are distinctly different from that used in 
other similar attachments for increasing tractive effort. 


In the locomotive engine, as in almost every other type 
of motor for applying power, the power given out is 
directly in proportion to the speed. While the machine 
is at rest and exerting an effort to start it gives out its 
minimum amount of power. After the start is made and 
the speed increases, the power given out also increases 
and in direct proportion to the speed, so that when the 
machine reaches its maximum speed it is giving out its 
maximum power. While this is a desirable feature in a 
locomotive after it is well under way, it has always been 
recognized as a serious handicap in starting and running 
at low speeds. 

In 1848, only a few years after the first locomotive was 
in regular use, a patent was issued to G. A. Nicolls, a 
part of the preamble of which reads, “As heretofore con- 
structed the locomotive steam engine for railroads pre- 
sents many very serious defects. When ascending grades 
it requires more power than when descending them or 
running on levels, and yet from the nature of the general 
construction of the locomotives as the resistance increases 
its power decreases, and therefore, instead of having an 
increase of power when ascending grades it actually has 
less.’’ —This patent covers the use of two sets of cylinders 
and drivers, one to be used for high speeds and the other 
for low speeds, or both can be used at the same time. 
One of the claims of this patent reads as follows: “The 
employment of an additional set of driving wheels and 
engines, substantially as described in combination with the 
usual driving wheels and engines under any of the varia- 
tions known or of which they are susceptible, as de- 
scribed.’ Traction increasers for use in starting and 
running at low speeds have been the subject of much 
discussion and many patents and experiments have been 
the result. At the American Railway Master Mechanics’ 
convention in 1887 devices of this nature were the sub- 
ject of a long discussion, and at that time Mr. James 


Side View of Street Locomotive Starter, with Cover Plate Removed, 
Showing Arrangement of Driving Shaft and Driving Gear. 
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Chart Showing Relation 
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Lauder made the statement that traction increasers had 
been in use for 20 years. 

In 1880 the Baldwin Locomotive Works, built a loco- 
motive for the Philadelphia & Reading Ry. with a single 
pair of driving wheels and a trailer truck, and with an 
auxiliary cylinder under the boiler in front of the fire box 
for the purpose of moving the bearings on the equalizer 
beams between the trailing and driving wheels to a point 
forward of their normal position, thus increasing the 
weight on the driving wheels when starting and running 
at low speeds. 

In 1894, Mr. R. Helmholtz brought out a design which 
provided a pair of cylinders and a set of wheels which 
were auxiliary to the main cylinders and drivers, and 
were for use only in starting and running at low speeds. 
A locomotive equipped with this device was built in 
France and was exhibited at the Paris exposition in 1900. 
Subsequently several other patents were issued on various 
devices which were primarily intended to assist a loco- 
motive in starting. 

In 1915 a patent was issued to Mr. W. C. Evans, the 
object of which was to “Provide locomotives of this class 
(having trailer wheels) with an auxiliary engine for 
directly driving the trailer wheels when starting; when — 
the load is excessive, or when ascending steep grades, 
and which is so constructed and connected with the trailer 
that it may, at will, be thrown into or out of gear with the 


End View of Street Locomotive Starter, with Cover Plate Removed, 
Showing Arrangement. of Ratchet Overating Mechanism and Ratchet 
Wheels, ‘ 
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trailer wheels.” About 1920 the booster was dev eloped 
and is now in use on a large number of locomotives, 

The foregoing is only general, as many other de- 
vices were proposed, and in addition to this a great many 
schemes were offered, some of which were successful for 
using a part of the weight of the tender for starting. 
The most notable of these are the Baldwin triplex loco- 
motive and the Southern Railway tender. In Mallett 
and compound locomotives the admission of live steam to 
the low pressure cylinders for starting is practiced, and 
has been found to be an efficient and successful solution 
of the problem for locomotives of that type. 


All of these schemes and the devices used or proposed 
display more or less ingenuity, and almost any of them 
would perform the work, but every one of them proposed 
using a motor having the same defect as the locomotive, 
that is, a low and uneven starting torque. A motor hav- 
ing this defect can of course be built with sufficient power 
for doing the work, but if it has sufficient power it must 
be much heavier and more complicated than a motor of 
a type which would exert its maximum power while at 
rest, and do so in any position in which it might stop. 


No. 9 Street LocoMotTivE STARTER 


The Street locomotive starter consists essentially of two 
parallel cylinders, their pistons and connecting rods. 
Each connecting rod, on its outer end, engages a pin 
which is carried “by a pair of swinging arms, and each arm 
has a bearing on, and is carried by the axle. Between 
each pair of Swinging arms a ratchet wheel is pressed or 
keyed to the axle, and each pair of arms carries a ratchet 
pivoted thereto. 
contact with the ratchet wheel by a spring. The cylinder 
casting has two bearings formed on its front end, outside 
of the arms, for carrying the weight of the front end 
of the machine, and the back end “is carried through a 
flexible support by the truck frame. 

Steam is admitted fo only one end of the cylinders and 

consequently the back end of the connecting rod is pivoted 
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directly in the piston, which gives the shortest and light- 
est construction possible. Because of the use of this 
trunk type of cylinder, only one valve is used and this is 
placed in the rear cylinder head. It is of the plain piston 
type, and operated by steam pressure. It has no mechan- 
ical connection with other movable parts of the machine. 
Nests of flat circular springs in the valve chest heads 
furnish cushions for the valve to strike against at each 
end of its stroke. 

The new and novel feature of this motor is the method 
employed for coupling together the two pistons by a series 
of levers and pins. A pivoted cross lever is used so that 
when one piston is driven forward by the steam pressure 
it pulls the other piston back. ‘The stroke of the piston 
when working is about eight inches, and just before a 
piston reaches the outer end of its stroke it uncovers a 
port in the cylinder wall thereby admitting steam through 
the valve chest head to one end of the valve, which causes 
it to reverse its position. This action opens the exhaust 
passage to this cylinder and admits steam to the other 
cylinder at the same time. The operation is continuous 
so long as steam pressure is maintained in the valve 
chamber. Another of the interesting features of this 
motor is that the two cylinders with their pistons and 
their lever connections and the valve make an operative 
machine which will run with the connecting rods dis- 
connected. This cross connection between the pistons, 
with the absence of cranks and fly wheels, produces a 
motor which does not need a governor and which cannot 
run beyond a predetermined speed, and herein lies one 
of the most important features of the design. 

One of the accompanying illustrations shows a speed 
curve of a No. 9 starter, from which it will be seen that 
this motor cannot run at a speed of more than 150 strokes 
per minute. The reason for this is due to the absence of 
cranks, The pistons must be reversed at the end of their 
stroke by a steam cushion, and when the time required for 
stopping the pistons and starting them in the opposite 
direction becomes equal to the time required for them to 
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where it is held so long as there is pres- 
sure in the main cylinder. When a 
cylinder is opened to the exhaust, pres- 
sure is released from its ratchet cyl.nder, 


away from the wheel. 


machine is at all times ready for instant 
action and requires no preliminary en- 
gaging of clutches or shifting of gears. 
It has one fixed cycle of operation and 


utomatic 
ubricator 


one only. Steam is admitted to a cylin- 
der. First, the ratchet is moved down; 
second ,the piston travels forward, or 
these two movements are simultaneous ; 
third, the exhaust is opened; fourth, the 
ratchet is lifted; fifth, the piston returns. 

When steam pressure is cut off from 
the machine all of the parts come to 
rest in any position in which they may 
happen to be excepting that the ratchet 
spring will lift the ratchet away from 


Diagramatic View of the Application of a 


travel between port openings there is an exact balance and 
as a consequence the speed remains constant. Any in- 
crease in the weight of the moving parts of this machine 
would reduce its maximum speed and a reduction in 
their weight would increase it. 

As stated before the ratchets are normally held out of 
contact with the ratchet wheel by springs. Steam pres- 
sure, when admitted to the cylinders, passes through pas- 
sages provided for the purpose to a small cylinder above 
each ratchet.and forces it into contact with the wheel, 


Street Locomotive Starter to a Locomotive. 
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Sectional View of Street Locomotive Starter Showing One Cylinder, Connecting Rod, Ratchet Mechanism and Ratchet Wheel. 
Ratchet Wheel is Constructed to Absorb Shocks Incident to Starting. 
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the ratchet wheel as soon as the pressure 
is released from the cylinder, and they 
are ready to resume regular and normal 
operation as soon as steam is again ad-— 
mitted to the cylinders. 


REPAIRS 


All parts of this machine are easy of access and can 
be inspected without removing the machine from the 
locomotive. The valve chest heads may be taken off and 
the valve removed without disconnecting the steam or 
exhaust pipes, or disturbing any other part of the machine. 
For inspecting or removing the ratchet and its attachment 
the locomotive can be placed over a roundhouse pit and 
the back end of the machine lowered until it hangs en- 
tirely on the axle. While in this position the front cover 


may be removed and all of these parts exposed in a posi-~ 


a 
fap 


Notice that 
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~ tion where they are easily accessable. The support for 
‘the back end of the starter is made with a removable 
section which can be taken out for lowering the back end. 
It was the intention to construct this machine so that it 


_ would run between shoppings of a locomotive without re- 


“quiring any renewals or repairs to the ratchet, ratchet 


_ wheel or their attachments and it is confidently believed 


» forged steel. 


that this can be done. 
THE RATCHET 


_ The ratchet is one of the oldest of mechanical devices 
‘and is in constant use for innumerable purposes in ali 
sorts of machines. The work to be done by the ratchet 
in this machine is heavier than usually required of such 
a device, but there are many locomotive Biers in use, 
all of which have ratchets which must at times carry loads 
almost as heavy. Furthermore, these are running con- 


b -stantly while the starter is run for only very short periods 


of time. 

The ratchet wheel in this machine is fitted with a series 
of coiled springs which cushion the action of the ratchet 
when it engages the ratchet wheel. The life of both the 


ratchet and the wheel depend largely on the material from 


which they are made, and both of them are designed so 
that if desirable they can be made of the highest grade of 


CONTROL. 


_ Simplicity is the chief requirement of all good designs. 


The use of a single unnecessary piece, should always be 
avoided. Furthermore, it is usually found that troubles 
"in any mechanical device are more liable to develop in 


small attachments rather than in major parts. Therefore, 
in this starter the control has been reduced to the most 
simple construction and the use of the smallest number of 
parts that will perform the work. While the engineer’s 


| foot is on the foot valve the throttle remains open and 
_when his foot is removed the throttle closes automatically. 


If found desirable a small air pump may be applied for 
‘closing the foot valve when the starter has reached a pre- 
determined speed, but this is not necessary. 


DEVELOPMENT 
_ This machine is the result of four years of development 


‘work during which time nine machines have been con-— 


structed and tested in a testing laboratory. This would 
appear to be a long period of time for the experimental 


| work, but it must he bore in mind that an entirely new 


and novel type of motor has been produced. Any one 

‘of the machines built would have started a locomotive, 
but it was considered a better plan to fully develop the 
“machine in a testing laboratory rather than to conduct a 
“number of experiments on the road. 


Importance of Railroad Employment 


In a report just issued by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board attention is called to the importance of the 
“wages, hours and employment of railroad workers in the 
economic life of this country. The report reviews wage 
«Statistics based on the tabulation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Comm‘ssion. The main interest in the board’s re- 


_ port is its emphasis of the importance of railroad labor 


conditions to the industrial and the business life of the 


mation. The board says: 


“In the first place, since wages have for many years 
‘constituted the most important item of railroad expendi- 
ture, they have an important relation to the prosperity and 
“Scortomic position of the railroad industry. Economical 
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operation of the transportation system is, in turn, of prime 
importance for industrial and business prosperity. 

“In the second place, the railroad employees form the 
largest single body of productive workers in the industries 
of the country. Wage levels, hours and employment in 
this group of workers inevitably have an important rela- 
tion to these factors among the general body of industrial 
workers. Moreover, the economic welfare of this group 
of workers, who are consumers of goods produced by 
others, is an important factor in general business pros- 
perity. 

“Finally, the attitude of this group of workers, arising 
out of the relation of their wages, hours and employment 
to those of other industrial groups, and out of their 
economic position, is an important factor not only in the 
efficiency of railroad operation but in co-operative rela- 
tions between management and employees throughout the 
country.” 


American Railway Bridge and Building 
Association Convention 


The 34th annual convention of the American Railway 
Bridge & Building Association will be held at the Balti- 
more hotel, Kansas City, Mo., October 21 to 23, inclu- 
sive, 1924. ’ 

Through the courtesy of the Atchison Topeka & Santa 
Fe Ry. a special train will be furnished from Chicago 
to Kansas City, leaving Dearborn Street station at 8:30 
a. m., Monday October 20. This train will make a day- 
light trip between the two cities, and a number of stops 
enroute at points of interest have been arranged for. A. 
F. Robinson, bridge engineer of the Santa Fe, and several 
of his assistants will be on the train to point out and 
describe the various structures to be seen. Stops will be 
made at the bridge over the Illinois river at Chillicothe, 
Ill., the Mississippi river bridge at Fort Madison, Ia., 
the bridge over the Des Moines at Dumas Ia., the Grand 
River at Marceline, Mo., and the Missouri river bridge 
The new passenger stations at Marceline 
and Carrollton, Mo., will also be inspected. 

The program will be as follows: 


Tuesday, October 21, 10:00 a. m. 

Address of welcome, J. F. Holden, vice-president, Kansas 
City Southern Ry. 

Response, W. A. McGonagle, president, Duluth Missabe & 
Northern Ry. 

Address, R. H. Aishton, president, 
ciation. 

President’s address. 

Report of secretary-treasurer. 

Appointment of special committees. 

Announcements by committee on arrangements. 

Report of committee on smoke jacks for round houses and 
other railroad buildings, Maro Johnson, assistant engi- 
neer, Illinois Central R. R., chairman. 

Report of committee on maintenance of water stations, O. 
C. Anderson, chairman, foreman water service, Southern 
Pacific Co. 

Address: The place of a bridge and building man in a 
railway organization, L. W. Baldwin, president, Missouri 
Pacific Rake 

Paper: The inspection of bridges, A. F. Robinson, bridge 
engineer, Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe System. 

Report of committee on relative merits of the different 
kinds of roofing materials for various types of buildings, 
R. E. Caudle, chairman, assistant engineer structures, 
International Great Northern R. R. 


Evening Session 


Joint meeting with the American Wood Preservers’ Asso- 
ciation, beginning with an informal dinner at 6:00 o’clock. 


American Railway Asso- 
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Paper: The fire hazard of treated timber, by C. S. Heri- 
tage, bridge engineer, Kansas City Southern Ry. 

Discussion leaders reperesenting American Wood Preserv- 
ers’ Association: C. M. Taylor, superintendent of timber 
preservation, Central R. R. of New Jersey and Philadel- 
phia & Reading R. R.; and George E. Rex, president, Na- 
tional Lumber & Creosoting Co. 

The program of the evening will close with several reels 
of industrial movies furnished through the courtesy of 
the Bridge and Building Supply Men’s Association. 


Wednesday, 9:00 a. m. 


Committee report and discussion on economical methods 
of handling minor jobs of maintenance work: T. G. 
Sughrue, chairman, supervisor, bridges and_ buildings, 
Boston & Maine R. R. 

Address: The effect of maintenance on the design of rail- 
road bridges, John Lyle Harrington, consulting engineer, 

Paper: The reconstruction of the Columbia river bridge, 
G. H. Trout, bridge engineer, Union Pacific System. 

Report of committee on reduction of accidents to em- 
ployees, D, Rounseville, chairman, assistant chief engi- 
neer, Chicago & Northwestern Ry. 

Report of auditing committee. 

Report of nominating committee. 

Report of committee on placing concrete in winter, F. P. 
Gutelius, Jr., chairman, division engineer, Delaware & 
Hudson Co. 

Address: History of the Eads bridge, Charles E. Smith, 
consulting engineer, 

Address: The bridge work of the Kansas City terminals, 
J. V. Hanna, chief engineer, Kanass City Terminal Ry. 

Evening Session. 

Annual dinner and family reunion of the American Railway 
Bridge & Building Association and the Bridge and Build- 
ing Supply Men’s Association. 

Lecture: Grand Canyon of the Colorado river, by Prof. R. 
C. Moore, department of geology, University’ of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kan. (Prof. Moore was one of the party that 
made the trip through the Grand Canyon by boat, which 
was written up in the National Geographic Magazine not 
long ago.) 

Thursday, 9 a. m. 

Report of committee on inspection of painting, Martin 
Kane, chairman, building supervisor, Delaware & Hud- 
son Co. 

Unfinished business. 

Report of membership committee. 

Election of new members. 

Selection of location of next meeting place. 

Election of officers. 

Installations of officers. 

Report of committee on subjects. 

Report of obituary committee. 

Report of committee on resolutions. 


Thursday Afternoon. 


An inspection trip over the Kansas City terminal by 
special train provided by the Kansas City Terminal Ry., 
starting at 2:00 o’clock. Open'top cars will be provided. 
The trip through the terminals will enable our members 
to see the bridges and structures that go to make up this 
great project which cost many millions. The route will 
also include the Armour-Swift-Burlington bridge over the 
Missouri river which is of considerable interest and re- 
turn to the Kansas City side over the Hannibal bridge 
which is owned and operated by the Chicago Burlington 


& Quincy R. R. 


The Conference on Uniform Warehouse 
Forms 


As a result of a meeting with Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover in Washington, D. C., last week, a’ conference of 
warehousemen, banking and financial organizations, mer- 
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cantile and manufacturing interests, shippers and others 
approved the use in warehousing of standard size forms 
and blanks. “Terms and conditions,” as presented by the — 
simplification committee of the American Warehousemen’s 
Association, as a part of a uniform program, were de- 
ferred for further action by a number of the interested 
groups after studies which will be conducted during the 
next few months. The “terms and conditions” as pre- 
sented, however, will be uniform for members of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association, official approval 
having been given to the work of the committee in the 
association’s meeting some months ago; and the program — 
of this organization was approved by a number of banks, — 
shippers and others. 
Secretary Hoover told the conference that distribution 
is very costly in this country, and that improvement of 
this situation is only possible by co-operative action. He 
expressed the hope that the action of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association would be followed by other 
measures to reduce the preventable waste in the distribu- 
tion processes. ‘ 
A. L. Green of the freight claim prevention depart- 
ment of the American Railway Association, Chicago, de- 
clared that 75 per cent of the freight loss is preventable. 
E. R. Woodson of the Railway Accounting Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, describing the progress made in standardizing 
waybill and accounting forms used by the railways, cited — 
the experience of a New Zealand commission, which | 
visited this country to study distribution and transporta- 
tion. This commission discovered that the modification — 
of their forms resulted in the saving in one year of an 
amount three times as great as the cost of their trip. 
Several speakers asserted that the lack of uniformity ~ 
is reflected in the cost to the public as a whole of almost 
every article used in their daily life, because of the ex- — 
pense due to confusion, duplication, errors and claims. — 
The experience of the railways in bringing about uni-_ 
formity has its parallel in the action of the banks, it was 
pointed out. 


STATEMENT of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., re- 
quired by the act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of Railway Review, — 
published weekly at Chicago, Ill., for October 1, 1924: 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 
Before me, a notary, in and for the state and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Robert R. Greig, who, having been ‘duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the vice-president of 
the Railway Review, and that the following is to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- — 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation): etce., of the aforesaid — 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
act of August 24, 1912, embodied in segtion 443, postal laws and regu- 
lations, printed on the reverse side of this form, to-wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor and business managers, are: Publisher, The Railway Review, 
537 South Dearborn street, Chicago; editor, Clyde F. Burns, 4722 Dover 
street, Chicago, Ill.; managing editor, Clyde F. Burns, 4722 Dover 
street, Chicago; business manager, Harold A, Smith, Highland Park, 
Til. ; 
2. That the owners are (Give names and addresses of individual 
owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of the total 
amount of stock); The Railway Review, incorporated, 537 South Dear- 
born street, Chicago. Harold A. Smith, Highland Park, Ill.; Minnie © 
Smith Crandall, Kenilworth, IJl.; Bruce V. Crandall, Kenilworth, Tll.; 
Robert R. Greig, Ravina, Ill. 
38. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are (if none, so state): Willard — 
Smith Trust, 537 South Dearborn street, Chicago, Il. 3 
4.~ That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder appears — 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary — 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee — 
is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person 
association, or corporation has any interest, direct or indirect, in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 
Robt. R. Greig, 
Vice President. — 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of September, 1924. 
E. C. Van Arsdel, 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires February 16, 1928.) 
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Finance 


Traffic Test on Southern 
Roads Involves Volum- 
inous Detail 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has issued a notice canceling the 
previous engagement to have oral argu- 


' ment of the southern class rate investi- 


gation No. 13494, in October. Under 
date of April 18, 1924, a notice was 
issued in the proceeding stating, among 
Other things, that the carriers were to 
conduct a traffic test covering the 
month of April, to ascertain as nearly 
as may be the revenue etfect of the 
rates recommended in the proposed re- 
port. It was further stated that an 
opportunity would be afforded to in- 
corporate the results of this traffic test 
in the record prior to the oral argu- 
ment, and that argument would be had, 
if possible, early in October. The 
now that it is 
necessary to postpone the argument for 
the reason that the traffic test involves 


an unexpectedly great volume of work. 


The notice, signed by Commissioner 
Eastman says: “I have now been in- 
formed by the carriers that the compu- 


tation of mileages and rates covering 


all the traffic both intra-territorial and 
inter-territorial, which moved in the 
month of April, has proved so great a 


‘task that the results of the traffic test 


will not be available prior to December 
1, 1924. Representatives of the com- 
Mission have been in touch with the 
work on this traffic test, and I am con- 
vinced that the delay has not been due 
to lack of diligence upon the part of 


‘the carriers. . The following statement 


from the carriers’ fourth section com- 
mittee is of interest in this connection: 

““‘Not only have our regular forces 
engaged in this work, but we have em- 


ployed all other available men, drawing 


for that purpose upon the personnel of 
the Southern Freight Association as 
well as the general and local freight 
Offices located in Atlanta. On _ this 
work we have employed 96 clerks with 
a monthly pay roll of $8,945. This does 
not take into account the fourth section 


| committee whose members’ salaries and 


expenses are paid by individual lines 
nor does it include clerks employed on 
the work in the individual traffic and 
accounting offices of our principals. 


“To afford some idea of the tremen- 


| dous character of the task, it may be 


mentioned that we have furnished the 
auditors with 846 mimeographed pages 


News of the Raihvays and the Equipment Market 


Events of the Transportation Industry — Opinion and Comment — Railroad 
Among the Railway Supply People 
Improvements and Betterments 


containing constructive 


rates. 


in our work on this case since the re- 
ceipt of the tentative report. Because 
of the complicated basis for inter-terri- 
torial rates, we have been compelled in 
the interest of accuracy to calculate 
them in this office, and have received 
from the auditors requests for 175,000 
such rates.’ 

“T regret exceedingly the ‘delay in 
bringing the case to oral argument. 
However, it is desirable that the com- 
mission should have the results of this 
traffic test before reaching a final de- 
cision, and the work which has been 
catried on in connection with this test 
will undoubtedly expedite the publica- 
tion of such rates as are finally pre- 
scribed. Under the circumstances it 
will not be practicable to have orai 
argument in October. Further notice 
will later be issued giving the date of 
the hearing at which the results of the 
traffic test will be incorporated in the 
record and setting the date for oral 
argument.” 


American Bankers’ Association States 
Its Views on Railroad Questions. 


The American Bankers’ Association, 
holding its annual convention in Chi- 
cago this week, adopted resolutions ex- 
pressing the views of the organization 
on the prominent phases of business 
and industry. The section of the reso- 
lutions referring to railroads is as fol- 
lows: “Our railroads have gradually 
recovered from the effects of govern- 
ment management during the war, and 
most of them are now in a position in 
which if left alone they will be able 
in time to earn a-reasonable amount on 
the capital invested and provide funds 
for necessary betterments. Our rail- 
roads give better service for less money 
than those of any other country, 
whether or not under government con- 
trol. Even in pre-war Germany, where 
a bureaucracy, which had been the re- 
sult of a century-long development, 
brought about results which have been 
impossible elsewhere and are no longer 
possible in Germany, the cost for freight 
per ton mile in 1913 was 1.23 cents, 
while in this country, under private 
management, the cost in 1913 was only 
714 mills per ton mile. We deprecate 
the unwarranted attempts made to na- 
tionalize our railroad system and ob- 
ject to the heavy burdens which the 
government casts upon them.” 


Equipment Purchases 


distances or 
Incidentally, we have used over 
one million sheets of mimeograph paper 


Gonstruction Items 


Additions to Rolling Equip- 
ment and the Current 
Car Surplus 


An increase during the first eight 
months this year in the carrying 
capacity of freight cars as well as in 
the .tractive power of locomotives is 
shown by reports from the carriers to 
the car service division of the American 
Railway Association and made public 
last week. These show that on Sep- 
tember Ist, this year, the average carry- 
ing capacity per car was 44 1/5 tons, 
compared with 43% tons on January 
Ist, or an increase of 0.7 ton. For 
locomotives, the average tractive power 
per locomotive on September lst was 
39,706 pounds, compared with 3%,lo4 
pounds on January lst, or an increase 
of 542 pounds. 


Class I railroads during the first 
eight months in 1924 placed in service 
104,956 freight cars, of which number 
16,156 were installed during the month 
of August. Of this 16,156 freight cars 
placed in service, box cars numbered 
7,707, coal cars 4,012 and refrigerator 
cars 1,360. Freight cars placed in 
service during the eight months’ period 
were a decrease, however, of 11,161 
compared with the number installed 
during the corresponding period in 
1923. Reports showed 41,476 freight 
cars on order on September Ist, with 
deliveries being made daily. 

Locomotives installed duirng the first 
eight months this year totaled 1,497, 
of which 229 were placed in service 
during the month of August. The 
carriers also had on order on Septem- 
ber Ist, 824 locomotives. 


These figures as to freight cars and 
locomotives placed in service include 
new, rebuilt and leased equipment. 


Increased demand for transportation 
facilities resulted in a still further de- 
crease in the number of surplus freight 
cars available on September 14, accord- 
ing to the latest reports filed by the 
carriers with the car service division 
of the American Railway Association. 
Surplus freight cars on September i4, 
according to these reports, totaled 167,- 
157, a decrease of 27,149 compared with 
the number reported on September 7, 
at which time there were 194,306. 

Surplus coal cars in good repair on 
September 14 totaled 84,197, a decrease 
of 12,892 under the number reported on 
September 7, while surplus box cars in 
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good repair totaled 57,828, a decrease 
of 11,416 within a week. Reports 
showed 9,525 surplus stock cars, a de- 
crease of 1,363 since September 7, while 
there was a decrease during the same 
period of 1,205 in the number of sur- 
plus refrigerator cars which brought the 
total for that class of equipment to 
6,816. Practically no car shortage is 
being reported. 


Flyers Complete Successful Round-the- 
World Flight. 


The United States army aviators have 
completed their 27,000-mile world-cir- 
cling flight. In doing so, several world 
aviation records were shattered. one 
being the 900-mile jump from Attu 
island in the Aleutian group, to Parama- 
shiru island, in Japan. The American 
flyers were also the first to cross 
the China sea. The trip, which was 
officially begun at Seattle, Wash., on 
March 20, finished with the return of 
the aviators to Seattle on September 
28. The fleet consisted of the Seattle, 
flagship, with Major F. L. Martin, 
commander of the fleet and Sergeant 
A. L. Harvey; the Chicago, with Lieu- 
tenant L. H. Smith and Lieutenant L. 
P. Arnold; the Boston, with Lieutenants 
Wade and Ogden, and the New Orleans, 
with Lieutenants Nelson and Harding. 
Major Martin and the Seattle were lost 
in Alaska and forced the abandon the 
flight. The Chicago was then made 
the flagship, with Lieutenant Smith as 
commander of the fleet. On August 5, 
at Rekjavik, Iceland, Lieutenant Wade 
and the Boston were eliminated, by 
damage to the Ship. Three other at- 
tempts were made to fly around the 
world this summer, all of which were 
unsuccessful. Major Sarmento de 
Beires of Portugal made one attempt, 
wrecking one plane and the other plane 
was forced out later. Major A. Stuart 
MacLaren: of the British army also 
wrecked two planes in another futile 
attempt. Lieutenant Locatelli, of Italy, 
was. picked up out of the Artic ocean 
by an American destroyer when his 
plane failed him. Still another attempt, 
by Major Pedro Zanni, of Argentina, 
is now being completed. Major Zanni 
started from Amsterdam, Holland, on 
July 26, and, according to last reports, 
was pushing his way through the Orient, 
following the trail of the Americans, 
in the reverse direction. 


All Roads Asked to Assist in Supplying 
Cars to Grain Territory. 


In a circular letter sent out by L. 
M. Betts, manager of the closed-car 
section of the car service division of 
the American Railway Association, the 
. railways in all parts of..the. country 
are asked to assist in the northwest 
in getting its crops to market by assist- 
ing in supplying cars suitable for grain 
loading, Mr. Betts states: 

“The government crop report of Sep- 
tember 1 very strongly emphasizes the 
large problem still ahead of the rail- 
roads, particularly those in the north- 
west, to meet successfully the demands 
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incident te the .movement to market 
of the 1924 crop. While Idaho and 
Washington will produce considerably 
less than last year, the other states, 
particularly North Dakota, have an un- 
usual crop. It is not too much to say 
that the maintenance of a favorable 
car supply on roads serving this terri- 
tory is of paramount importance, not 
alone to the railroads directly con- 
cerned but to every railroad in the 
country. The winter wheat movement 
in the central west is being handled 
successfully, and it is essential that 
the northwest obtain like good service. 
These conditions necessitate a contin- 
ued and effective drive to expedite the 
return of western cars to owners. By 
reason of the grain and grain products 
loading to date, western cars on home 
lines have decreased, and the number in 
the possession of their neighboring 
roads, as well as of eastern and south- 
ern lines, in most cases begins to show 
an increase. It is important to avoid 
any delay to these cars. All lines are 
intimately concerned and must coop- 
erate to insure a successful outcome.” 


Southern Pacific Merger with 
El Paso Route Approved 
by Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has granted authority to the Southern 
Pacific Co. to acquire control of the El 
Paso & Southwestern R. R. 


At the same time, the Southern Pa- 
cific was authorized to issue not to ex- 
ceed $28,000,000 of its common capital 
stock and five per cent 20-year collateral 
trust bonds of not more than $29,400,000, 
in payinent for the purchase of the El 
Paso & Southwestern Ry. - 


Further authority was granted to con- 
struct extensions to the Arizona East- 
ern: Re~R;. (a SouthermePacihe Jsub- 
sidiary), in. Maricopa, Yuma and Pinal 
counties, Arizona. 

The findings of the Commission were 
as follows: 


“(1) That the public convenience and 
necessity require and will require the 
construction by the Arizona Eastern 


_R.R. of the proposed lines of railroads 


in Pinal, Maricopa, and Yuma counties, 
Arizona, described in the application 
filed under finance docket No. 4148. 

“(2) That the acquisition bv the 
Southern Pacific Co. of control of the 
El Paso & Southwestern R. R., the El 
Paso & Southwestern R. R. of Texas, 
the Burro Mountain R. R., the Arizona 
& New Mexico Ry., the Dawson Ry., 
the El Paso & Northwestern Ry., the 
Alamogordo & Sacramento Mountain 
R. R., the El Paso & Northwestern R. 
R., and the Tucson, Phoenix & Tide- 
water R. R., as stock ownership and 
by lease as aforesaid will be in the 
public interest. 


(3) That the proposed issue of $28,- 
000,000 of common capital stock and 
$29,400,000 of five per cent 20-year coi- 
lateral trust bonds by the Southern Pa- 
cific Co. as aforesaid (a) is for a law- 
ful object within its corporate purposes 


ie - 
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and compatible with the public interest, 
which is necessary and appropriate for 
and consistent with the proper per- 
formance by it of service to the public 
as a common carrier, and which will 
not impair its ability to perform that 
service, and (b) is reasonably necessary 
tion should be denied.” 4 
“(4) That permission for the Arizona 
Eastern R. R. to retain the excess earn- ~ 
ings from the proposed new construc- 
tion should be denied. a 


Labor Board Files Petition in West- 
ern Railways Dispute. 


The United States railroad labor ~ 
board has filed a petition in the United — 
States district court at Chicago, asking ~ 
that D. B. Robertson, Cleveland, Ohio, 
erand chief of the brotherhood of fire- 
men and enginemen, be compelled to- 
appear and testify before the board in 
the case of the wage dispute of the ~ 
engineers and firemen with the general © 
managers’ committee of the western” 
railways. The petition was filed by” 
United States district attorney Edwin 
A. Olson and Weymouth Kirkland, 
special assistant to the United States 
attorney general, on behalf of the board. 
This case represents the first court test 
made by the labor board, to determine 
if it has the power, under the trans- 
portation act, to compel witnesses to”~ 
appear and testify before it, while wage 
disputes are being investigated. Robert- 
son is one of the 103 witnesses sub- 
poenaed by the board to testify on™ 
September 11, and who refused, on the 
claim that the labor board had no juris-_ 
diction over the case, and that it was” 
being handled by the men and the 
management of the railways in- 
dividually. 


Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean R. R. Floa 
‘Another Loan. 


-_ - 

The Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean Ry., 
the largest in France, comprising 6,121 
miles, has sold to a syndicate composed — 
of Goldman, Sachs & Co., Bankers 
Trust Co., Lehman Bros., Halsey Stuar 
& Co., and the Union Trust Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. an issue of $20,000,000 
seven per cent external sinking fund 
eold bonds, due September 15, 1958. 
The French government has guaranteed 
the bonds as to interest and sinking 
fund requirements. This is the second 
loan floated by this company in this 
country during the past few weeks. 


Canadian Car Loadings Again Show 
Increase. -— | 


Car loadings of revenue freight im 
Canada for the week ended Septembe 
20 were greater than for the previous” 
week by 7,538 cars. Grain shipments 
were heavier by 4.700 cars; 731 cars 
in the east and 3,969 cars in the west 
The eastern division showed a gain 
also of 1,140 cars in miscellaneous and 
of 669 cars in coal but litttle change 
in other commodities. In the western 
division gains were made in miscel 
laneous of 348 cars, in merchandise of © 
134 cars and in coal of 270 cars 


| for steel products can be quoted; 
| ther, that the order of the trade com- 


| panies. 
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addition to the increase in grain. Com- 
pared with the corresponding week 
in 1923, the loadings were lighter by 
5,642 cars. 


Passenger 
Europe. 


Traffic Officers To Visit 


Nearly 100 members of the American 


‘Association of Passenger Traffic Offi- 
cers, 


representing the principal rail- 
ways of the country, will sail from New 
York on October 4, for an official trip 
to Europe. The trip is the first of 
its kind in the history of American 
railroading. The principal objects of 


‘the tour are the establishment of closer 


working relations between the Ameri- 
can and European railways and the 
trans-Atlantic steamship companies. A 
study will be made by the traffic ex- 
perts of the entire journey as made 
by a passenger from America _ to 
Europe and return. 


President Loree Honored by the King 


of Italy. 


In recognition of the importance of 
the services of ‘President L. F. Loree, 
of the Delaware & Hudson Co., to 
the engineering profession and to rail- 
roading from a business standpoint, es- 
pecially as exemplified by his lately 
issued treatise on “Railroad Freight 
Transportation,’ His Majesty, Victor 
Emanuel III, king of Italy, thas con- 


ferred upon him the Order of the Crown 


of Italy, with the rank of Cavaliere. 


Railway Executives Confer with I. C. C. 
on Employment Stabilization. 


PA committee of railway executives, 


ded by President Willard of the Bali 
more & Ohio, held a discussion, on 
September 30, with members of the. 


Interstate Commerce Commission on 


the stabilization of rail employment. 


The discussion was the outcome of the 
decision at the recent meeting of the 


‘Association of Railway Executives to 


attempt further progress in stabilizing 


|| employment on the railways. 


Bolt and Rivet Manufacturers Object 
P to Abandoning Pittsburgh-Plus. 


4 The independent manufacturers of 
steel bolts, nuts and rivets are seem- 
ingly loath to follow the lead of the 
United States Steel Corpn., and the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., and abandon 


‘Pittsburgh-plus as a quotation basis. 


Their stand, 


according to reports, is 


‘that the Pittsburgh-plus basis is the 


Only equitable basis upon which prices 
fur- 


Mission wals directed solely jagainst 


a steel corporation, and does not ap- 


ply to the smaller independent com- 


Illinois Central Wins Long Drawn-Out 


Mississippi Tax Case. 


| "The state tax commissioner of Mis- 
has disallowed the claim of the 


Slate revenue agent against the Illinois 
Central R. R. for a assessment totalling 
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approximately $7,000,000 for each of 
the last six years. The tax commis- 
sioner held that the capital invested 
in the operation of the railway was not 
such as could properly be subjected to 
tax in Mississippi. The capital involved 
is represented by a lease which was 
executed by the Chicago St. Louis & 
New Orleans R. R., to the Illinois 
Central R. R., more than 25 years ago. 


Mr. Binkerd Emphasizes the 
Iniquity of the Howell- 
Barkley Bill 


A statement was issued from New 
York city, September 28, by Robert S. 
Binkerd, vice-chairman of the commit- 
tee on public relations of the eastern 
railroads, in which he reviewed the 
present status of the movement to put 
over the Howell-Barkley bill in the 
next session of congress. “Throughout 
the country various railroad labor or- 
ganizations are seeking to defeat mern- 
bers of congress who opposed the 
Howell-Barkley bill in” June, and to 
pledge new candidates to vote for this 
bill next winter,” said Mr. Binkerd 
“As the Howell-Barkley bill aims to 
eliminate the public from having a voice 
in the determination of railroad wages 
and the settlement of other questions 
between the railroads and their em- 
ployees, every citizen should know its 
inain provisions, .This statement is is- 
sued for the purpose of assisting citi- 
zens to obtain this information, and a 
copy of the bill itself will be mailed 
free to any voter on request.” 


The statement continues that the ex- 
istence of the Labor Board has tended 
to make employees and management 


settle their questions with mutual con- 
but that the 


cession and adjustment, 
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Howell-Barkley bill proposes to abolish 
the Labor Board with its representa- 
tion of the public. Continuing its dis- 
cussion of the Howell-Barkley bill the 
statement Says: 


“Tt would establish railroad wages 
and working conditions as they now 
exist for all time to come, unless the 
employees voluntarily consented to re- 
ductions or changes. There would be 
no power in the railroads, and no pub- 
lic authority whatever, competent to 
change either wages or rules and work- 
ing conditions. The only way in which 
such changes could be affected would 
be by arbitration. But the bill does not 
require railroad labor organizations to 
arbitrate unless they choose to do so, 
and in the’ past they have shown no 
disposition to do so. 

“The real effect of this bill, therefore, 
would be to turn over to the leaders of 
orgdnized railroad labor the indirect 
but effective power to determine ina 
major degree what the cost of freight 


and passenger transportation in this 
country must be.” 
The statement continues that this 


power would be ali the more effective 
because neither the decisions of any 
adjustment board nor the findings of 
any arbitration would be binding upon 
the employees, whereas any arbitration 
award is made binding and conclusive 
on the railroads. Mr. Binkerd then 
cites a provision of the act which says 
that no employee shall be required to 
work nor prevented from quitting work, 
and continues: 

“The evident purpose of this bill is 
to deny any responsibility to the public 
for continuous railroad service, and to 
deprive the courts of the country of 
any power to require sttch service un-’ 
der any conditions.” 


The statement continues that labor 


Chicago is experiencing early wintry days, and due to a delay in the installation of a boiler 


in one of the city’s large buildings, a unique heating innovation has taken place. 


A loco- 


motive has been placed alongside the structure and equipped with a reducing valve that 


brings down the steam pressure from 125 to 10 pounds. 


The steam is then conveyed by a 


connecting pipe. 
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representation on the boards created 
by the bill must be drawn from nomina- 
tions subinitted by the so-called recog- 
nized national railway labor organiza- 
tions. 

“On the eastern railroads of this 
country,” says the statement, “only 45.3 
per cent of the total number of these 
employees are enrolled in these or- 
ganizations. On the western railroads 
6614 per cent are members. 


“Under this bill more than half of the 
railroad employees in the east and at 
least one-third of the railroad em- 
ployees in the west would either have 
to join one of these organizations or 
else be denied representation in the 
membership of tribunals created by the 
laws of the United States. 


“This means that the closed shop on 
American railroads would be sanc- 
tioned, encouraged and, practically re- 
quired by federal law.” 

The statement then shows that the 
salaries of the present Labor Board are 
only $90,000 a year, but that the official 
salaries alone under the Howell-Barkley 
bill would amount to $340,000. 

“When to this is added the salaries 
of secretaries, investigators, office and 
traveling expenses, the cost of the ma- 
chinery proposed in the Howell-Bark- 
ley bill would approximate at least $1,- 
250,000 a year, or nearly four times the 
cost of the present Labor Board,” says 
the statement: In conclusion Mr. Bink- 
erd says: 

“The Howell-Barkley bill would re- 
heve the national organizations of rail- 
way employees from any effective pres- 
sure to keep railroad wages and work- 
ing conditions at a point fairly related 
to the income and condition of other 
workers, and to the general prosperity 
and ability-to-pay of the entire country. 

“Tt would leave them free of any 
public control, assured of at least ex- 
isting wages and existing working con- 
ditions, and with a greater power to 
threaten the country with a strike un- 
less their future demands are met. 

“While the effect of such legislation 
on the railroads themselves would be 
serious, its effect on the gencral public 
would be more serious still; because—- 
whatever the cost of such a state of 
affairs might be—it would ultimately 
have to be paid by the people of the 
United States through freight rates and 
passenger fares. 

“It is, therefore, a public question: 
and essentially a question of social jus- 
tice as between those who work upon 
our railroads and the rest of the people 
of the United States.” 


Train ‘Wrecked After Striking Empty 
Automobile. 


Westbound Michigan Central pas- 
senger train No. 1 was derailed near 
Kalamazoo, Mich., on September 24, 
as a result of striking a stalled auto- 
mobile on the tracks at a grade cross- 
ing. No one was in the automobile 
at the time. The engineer was killed 
and eight passengers were injured. The 
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locomotive, the tender and five of the 
eight coaches left the rails: 


Serious Wreck in Russia on the Soviet 
Railways. 


Another serious wreck has been added 


-to the long list of Russian railway 


disasters under the Soviet management. 
The Moscow-Odessa express was de- 
railed on September 26, 300 miles south 
of Moscow and 15 persons were killed, 
25 mortally injured and 43 seriously 
hurt. It is claimed that bandits de- 
railed the train. 


Sand House Column 


REGULAR Movie STUFF 

We never expected to commend a 
motorist for trying to beat a train 
to a crossing. Our efforts have usually 
been confined to berating such motor- 
ists. But we do commend most heart- 
ily the motorist in Emporia, Kan., who 
won a wild race with atrain. Stand- 
ing on a running board and driving 
the machine with one hand, this mo- 
torist raced across a grade crossing 
in front of an approaching train and 
snatched a five-year old girl from the 
tracks. The locomotive dented the rear 
fender of his machine, but both the 
man and the girl were unharmed. 

x ok Ox 

He’s IN THE JAILHOUSE Now 

August Vonbuckendorfer, a mechanic 
in an observatory at Vienna, Austria, 
rushed out into the street without any 
clothes on the other day and boarded 
a train. When the conductor ap- 
proached, August shouted loudly for a 


ticket. to Mars. The conductor was 
unable to oblige August. 
x Ok O* 


Mayse His Boy’s NAME Is Toor 

You may believe it or not, but the 
fact remains that there is an engineer 
on the Wabash Ry., whose name is 
Tri Whistle. 

x * 

TENGINEER-TRAIN ROBBER-LAWYER 

We have always maintained that there 
is good stuff in railroaders, even if 
they do go wrong sometimes. Witness 
the case of William W. Lowe, a former 
locomotive engineer. Bill went wrong 
somehow, about 15 years ago and held 
up a train. He was caught, tried and 
sentenced to 43 years in prison, He 
has served 14 years of his time. Did 
Bill become unruly at the thought of 
a lifetime in prison, or did he become 
downcast? He did not, he is made 
of different stuff. He took up the 
study of law in prison and has been 
an instructor in the law department 
of Leavenworth prison for some years. 
He is now asking for a parole to per- 
mit him to practice law on the out- 
side, and we certainly hope he gets 
at 

a 

Turow IT AT THE CAT 


The Chicago & Northwestern Ry. has 
a 40-ton rock that it doesn’t know 
what to do with. The rock has been 
used as an ornament of the station 
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grounds at Waukegan and must b 
disposed of to make room for the new 
station there. 

Casi 


Railway Supply Trade |} 


The Mt. Vernon Car & Mfg. Co., Mt 
Vernon, Ill, is taking bids covering 
the erection of a new foundry, esti- 
mated to cost $300,000, to be one= 
story, 240 by -350, of brick and steely 
construction. Neiler, Rich & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., are the architects. 
* Ok Ox 


For the six months ending June 30, 
1924, the net earnings of the American 
Chain Co., amounted to $514,851, after 
interest, depreciation and federal taxes. 
This compares with $1,718,403, for the 
same period of the previous year. 

* Ok 

Cameron & Barkley Co., Charleston, 
S. C., has been appointed district rep- 
resentative for the Charleston district 
for the Central Iron & Steel Co., Har- 
risburg, Pa. 


* OK Ok 


The Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co.” 
Milwaukee, Wis., has awarded a con-— 
tract to the Codington Engineering 
Co., Milwaukee, covering the construe- 
tion of a one-story shop, 172 by 400 ft., 
brick and steel, plain foundation. 

5 ek oe 

William Garstang, representative of 
the Gould Coupler Co., at Indianapolis, 
Ind., died in that city on September 
12, 1924. Mr. Garstang was born Feb 
ruary 28, 1851, in England and educated 
in the public schools. He entered rail- 
way service in 1863, as machinist ap- 
prentice of the Cleveland & Erie Ry., 
at Cleveland, Ohio, serving in that ca= 
pacity for six years. He spent 11 years” 
as machinist and general foreman of 
the Atlantic & Great Western Ry. and 
the New York Pennsylvania & Ohio™ 
R. R.; three years as general foreman 
of the Cleveland and Pittsburgh division 
‘of the Pennsylvania Co.; five years as 
master mechanic of the Cleveland 
Columbus Cincinnati and Indianapolis 
Ry. (now the Cleveland Cincinnati Chi-— 
cago & St. Louis Ry.) He was ap 
pointed superintendent of motive powe* 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. in 1888, 
serving in that capacity until April) 
1893, when he was appointed super- 
intendent of motive power of the Cleve 
land Cincinnati Chicago & St. Lou 
Ry. From February 10, 1913, to Jan- 
uary 1, 1914, he was general mastef 
car builder of that road, with head. 
quarters at Indianapolis, Ind., retiring 
from_active service on January 1, 1914, 
and later entering the service of the 
Gould Coupler Co. 

a a 

The Linde Air Products Co., New 
York city, has secured a site at Roan= 
oke, Va., and, it is reported, plans the 
construction of an oxygen plant there. 

ieee eed 


The Tennessee Coal Iron & R. R 
Co. is making improvements to its 
¢ 


3 
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mills at Bessemer, Ala., including mo- 
tors to speed up the production and 
other changes tending toward greater 
efficiency. 

kok Ok 

B. N. Broido has been appointed chief 

engineer of the industrial department 
of the Superheater Co., with headquar- 
ters in New York city. Mr. Broido has 
been doing special consulting work for 
the Superheater Co. 

KO Ok 


The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has formed a railway 
department, which will handle the sales 
to railways of tracks material and steel 
products to car and locomotive build- 
ers. George D. Branston has been ap- 
pointed manager of this department ana 
will be assisted by F. F. Vowinkel. Mr. 
Branston was formerly secretary-treas- 
urer of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
Inc., and previous to his connection 
with that company, was with Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son. 

a 

John M. Stewart, assistant chief of 
the bridge shop of the Bethlehem Steei 
Co., Bethlehém, Pa., died at Allentown, 
Pa., on September 6. 


x * 


John D. Maurer has been appointed 
general superintendent of the Bay View 
piant of the Illinois Steel Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., succeeding R. B. Charlton, 
deceased. Mr. Maurer had been as- 
sistant general superintendent. 

oe tan 


The foreign trade bureau of the Phil- 
adelphia commercial museum has re- 
ccived an inquiry, No. 42631, from the 
Indo-American Trading Co., Central 
bank building, Esplanade road, Bombay, 
India, which concern is desirious of 
getting in touch with American manu- 
facturers of railway and tramway sup- 
plies. 

* ok x 


© The Fairfax Iron & Steel Co., has 


heen incorporated at Kansas Citv, Kan., 


with $1,000,000 capital. and will erect 
a plant for the manufacture of frogs 
and switches and other railway track 
material. 
kk x 
The Buckeye Steel Casting Co., 
| Columbus, Ohio, has installed a new 
normalizing furnace with a capacity 
of 180 tons of castings per 24 hours. 
* x x 


The Grade Crossing Guard Corpn., 
/has been incorporated at Memphis, 
Tenn., with a capital of $100,000, by 
A. Fabra, 1320 South Driver street, G. 
W. Goodman and N. C. McGinnis. 
! x ok x 
Wmethe Western Tie & Timber Co., 
| Syndicate Trust building, St. Louis, 
| Mo., is preparing plans covering the 
erection of a tie plant .on a 3l6-acre 
tract at Edwardsville, Ill. 

Kk OR OK 


The Banks Supply Co., Huntington, 
W. Va., has acquired the capital stock 
of the Miller Supply Co., of the same 
city, both dealers in’ railway and mine 
supplies. The two companies will be 
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consolidated and re-incorporated, with 
a capital of $1,000,000. 

x OK OR 

The general offices of the Union Rail- 

way Equipment Co., ‘Chicago, Ill, have 
been moved from suite 840-842 of the 
McCormick building, 332 South Mich- 
igan boulevard, to suite 614-617, of the 
same building. 

x Ok Ok 

Theodore L. Condron and Chester 

LL. Post announce the formation of the 
firm of Condron & Post, to continue the 
engineering practice carried on by them 
under the name of Condron Co. since 
1912, and by Mr. Condron since 1901. 
The new company will have headquar- 
ters at 53 West Jackson boulevard, Chi- 
cago, Ill., and will specialize in pre- 
liminary and advanced plans for steel 
and reinforced concrete buildings and 
other structures. 

x Ok 


The Chausse Oil Burner Co., Elkhart, 
Ind., announces the appointment of the 
following sales representatives to han- 
dle the sale of Chausse kerosene 
torches and switch heaters on steam 
railways: E. R. Mason, Grand Central 
Terminal building, New York city; Di- 
rect Sales Co., Manhattan building, Chi- 
cago, Ill., and the Railroad Signal Sup- 


ply Co., Hackney building, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

* ok Ox 
The recently organized Woodings © 


Forge & Tool CokmVerona, ra, has 
purchased the plant of the Valley Forg- 
ing Co., at that point and will manu- 
facture railway track tools and car forg- 
ings. 
x KK 
The rail mills of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corpn. at Sparrows Point, Md., will re- 
sume operations during this month. 
These mills have only been under 
sporadic operations since 1916, but they 
have recently been rebuilt, at a cost of 
$1,000,000. 
* * x 
B. F. Bourne, chairman of the board 
of the Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, died in that city on September 
ede 


Conventions and Meetings 


————E 


The Traffic Club of Chicago will 
hold a club outing at Olympia Fields 
country club, Chicago, October 8, 1924: 
The arrangements include golf, cards 
and a dinner dance. 

a 

The Central Railway Club will hold 
its next interim meeting Thursday eve- 
ning, October 9, at Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. The subject will be “The 
Three Atoms,” with instructive and edu- 
cational moving pictures ‘illustrating 
the chemistry of combustion. There 
will also be a talk upon the same sub- 
ject by W. L. Robinson, superintendent 
locomotive and fuel performance, Balti- 
more & Ohio R. R. 

x OR x 


The fall meeting of the American 


ad 
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Welding Society will be held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, October 30 and 31, with 
Hotel Winton as headquarters. Efforts 
are being made to make this meeting 
one of the outstanding accomplishments 
of the society. The program is both 
interesting and profitable. The technical 
session will be held Friday morning and 
will be devoted to a number of papers 
on the general subject of applications 
of welding in the construction of 
bridges, buildings, etc. In order to 
bring about this extension a great deal 
of information is needed which will re- 
quire elaborate and costly investiga- 
tions. Not only will it be necessary 
to summarize in usable form results ob- 
tained in service where welding already 
has been used in the construction of 
buildings and bridges, but it will also 
be necessary to furnish engineers, de- 
signers and draftsmen with accurate 
data as to costs, methods to be used 
and engineering data as to types of 
joints, strength to be expected, factors 
of safety, etc. Moreover, it will be 
necessary to convince legislators that 
welding is safe and adequate for the 
purpose intended. All of this requires 
data that do not exist and it is the in- 
tention of the ;American Bureau of 
Welding to secure this information at a 
minimum cost to the industry and in 
such a way that it will be recognized 
as authoritative. It will then be neces- 
sary to show engineers and contractors 
how to go about the adjusting of their 
fabricating and shop methods so that 
the work can be _ satisfactorily and 
economically performed. 
Ok Ok 


The annual meeting of the Railway 
Fire Protection Association will be 
held October 21 to 23, inclusive, at the 
Jefferson hotel, Richmond, Va. The 
session on the morning of the 22nd 
will be devoted to general or open dis- 
cussion on subjects relating to fire pre- 
vention and protection. This is part of 
the regular program, and is therefore 
open to all the members, but is especi- 
ally to take the place of the short time 
that has formerly been allotted to in- 
spectors for their discussion of general 
topics. The following committees are 
among those scheduled to submit re- 
ports: On docks, piers, wharves and 
fuel oil on water, W. F. Steffens, chair- 
man; fire prevention and protection in 
timber treating plants, G. S. Giles, 
chairman; revision of fuel oil report, 
1919, E.’ J. Tallichet, chairman; fire 
alarm systems on railroad property, De- 
Witt Rapalie, chairman; storage of 
records, A. D. Brooks, chairman; grain 
fumigation, J. T. Pratt, chairman. An 
address will be delivered, October 21, 
by C. W. Galloway, vice president, 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. There will 
also be an address at the same session, 
on, “The Next Step in Fire Preven- 
tion,’ by Franklin H. Wentworth, sec- 
retary of the National Fire Prevention 
Association, and on Wednesday after- 
noon, by Ira G. Hoagland, secre- 
tary, National Automatic Sprinkler As- 
sociation, on “Automatic Control of 
Fires.” An individual paper on 
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“Watchman Service,” will be read also 
on Wednesday afternoon, by W. F. 
Steffens. The secretary-treasurer of 
the Railway Fire Protection ~ Associa- 
tion is R. R. Hackett, Baltimore & Ohio 


R. R., Baltimore, Md. 


[ New Roads and Projects | | 


New Hampshire.—The Suncook Val- 
ley R. R. has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for’ authority 
to extend its line from Pittsfield, N. 
H., to Center Barnstead; Me., a dis- 
tance of 4% miles. 


Washington.—The Northern Pacific 
Ry. has requested permission from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
construct a 15-mile line in Mason 


county, Washington, estimated to cost 
$500,000. 


| Patents on Railway Devices | 


Issued by the United States Patent office, 
September 23, 1924. 
Air-Brake Valve, 1,509,816—William D. 

Kendrick, Miami, Ariz. 

Wear Compensator for Journal Boxes, 
1,509,738—James E. McDaniel, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., assignor of thirty-one 
per cent to T. W. Waters, seventeen 
per cent to Theodotus C. Hamby, 
twenty-two per cent to Arthur W. 
Hamby, all of Columbia, S. C., and 
five per cent to Charles M. Galloway, 
Washington, D. C. 


Side*Stake! for. -FlateCarsy71500.708-— 
James” E:. Cannan) *Uticay Ney, 
Railway Draft Appliance, 1,509,690— 


William J. Regan, Wilkinsburg, and 
Enoch George, Jr., Pittsburg, Pa., as- 
signors to the McConway & Torley 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Railway-Train-Protection System, 1,- 
509,663—Gisbet L. Bossard, Amster- 
dam, N. Y., and Rudolf Zaugg, Bern, 
Switzerland, assignors, by direct and 
mesne assignments, to Bossard Rail- 
way Signal Corporation, Troy, N. Y. 

Insulating Unit for Rail Joints, 1,509,- 
668—Clarkson A. Disbrow, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., assignor to The Rai! 
Joint Company, New York, N. Y. 

Car Unloader, 1,509,597—Francis O. 
Heltzel, Warren, Ohio. 


Condensing Steam Locomotive, 1,509,- 


581 — Henrich Boltshauer, Zurich, 
Switzerland. 
Joint, 1,509,474—Chester F. Gailor, 


Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to The Rail 
Joint Company, New York, N. Y. 
Highway Grade-Level Crossing for 
Railways, 1,509,404—Otto Johnson, 

Portsmouth, N. H. 

Segmental Crosstie and Rail-Holding 
Structure, 1,509,405—Van Rensselaer 
Choate King, Radnor, Pa., assignor 
to King’s Concrete Cross Tie Cor- 
poration, New York, N. Y. 

Car Brake, 1,509 ,364—Harry S. Meek, 
_Needles, Calif. 
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Combined Throttle and Drift Valve for 
Locomotive, 1,509,313—Clarence E. 
Powers, Baltimore, Md. 

Inspection Door for Locomotive Front 
Ends, 1,509,314—John P. Powers, 
Escanaba, Mich., assignor of one-half 
to Thomas F. Powers, Chicago, III. 


‘Brake-Beam Support and Guide, 1,509,- 


282—Edwin G. Busse, Chicago, IIl., 
assignor to Chicago Railway Equip- 
ment Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Grain Door for Box Cars, 1,509,199— 
John C. Folger, Alton, Iowa. 

Door-Locking Device, 1,509,149—Rob- 
ert W. Joy, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor 
to American Car and Foundry Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 

Tank-Car-Discharge Valve, 1,509,151— 
John W. King, Sayville, N. Y., as- 
signor to American Car and Foundry 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

Track Gauge, 1,509,141—Harry L. 
'Grovedahl, Waukon, Iowa. 

Cam Sheave and Support for Brakes, 
1,509,120—Victor Willoughby, Ridge- 
wood, N. J., assignor to American 


Car and Foundry Company, New 
York, N. Y. 
Multiple-Unit Tank Car, 1,509,121— 


Victor Willoughby, Ridgewood, N. J., 
assignor to American Car and Foun- 
dry Company, New York, N. Y. 


Drawbar and Bumper, 1,509,106—Rich- 
ard A. Lockard, Berwick, Pa., as- 
signor to American Car and Foundry 
Company, New York, N. Y. 


Carline Construction, 1,509,108—Roy C. 
Munro, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Chi- 
cago-Cleveland Roofing ompany, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Dump Car, 1,509,113—Joseph H. Slaker, 
Aurora, Ill., assignor to Western 
Wheeled Scraper Company, Aurora, 
Til. 


Railway Literature 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has issued its preliminary abstract 
of statistics of common carriers for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1924. This pre- 
liminary abstract is compiled from the 
annual reports of class I carriers only, 
for the calendar year 1923. It is in- 
tended primarily to make available as 
promptly as possible certain totals not 
obtainable from the monthly reports 
of the carriers. The totals are subject 
to change after corrections in the an- 
nual reports have been authorized. 
‘Class I carriers generally speaking, are 
roads with annual operating revenues 
above $1,000,000. The publication is in 
pamphlet form. Copies may be pro- 
cured from the superintendent of docu- 
ments, government printing office, 
Washington, D. C., at 10 cents each. 

x ok Oe 


The Oneida. Manufacturing . Co., 
Green Bay, Wis., has issued a new 
catalogue illustrating cars that have 
been equipped with Oneida power units 
for converting passenger cars into. gaso- 
line motor equippment. 
tion also includes the latest available 
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data on the operation of these units. 
x * * 


The Superheater Company of Ne 
York and Chicago have just issued — 
spare parts lists for feed water heater — 
condensate return tanks and washout — 
apparatus as bulletins H-3-a and H-3-b 
respectively. The parts are so illus- 
trated in each case as to facilitate or- 
dering. These bulletins will be of. par- 
ticular interest to storekeepers on roads 
using Elesco Heaters. 

* Ok x 


The frequency of requests from busi- 
ness papers for information regarding 
group life insurance has prompted the — 
Travelers Insurance Co. Hartford; t 
Conn., to publish a booklet. on the sub- 
ject, which is entitled “Group Life In- 
surance, What it is and What it Does.” 
The booklet is, of course, an advertise- 
ment of the Travelers, but it contains 
many interesting facts about employ- 
ment problems. 


__Railway News __| 


Atlantic Coast Line.—This company} . 
announces that its new shops at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., will be in operation in 
from four to five weeks, but will not be 
worked to full capacity until the first 
of the year. 


s 


i 
; 
: 
: 
i 


Boston & Albany.—Allan Forbes, of 
Dedham, Mass., and H. M. Sears, of — 
Boston, Mass., have been elected di- 
rectors of this company, succeeding 
Morris Gray and the late Robert Gard- 
iner. 


Boston & Maine.—Effective Septem- 
ber 29, this company abandoned rail 
passenger service on its Ashburnham 
branch and will operate a motor bus 
over the roads instead. Freight service © 
will be continued by rail. 


Canadian National—The gross earn- 
ings of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways for the week ending September 
21, 1924, were $4,381,293, being a de- 
crease of $670,548.82 over the corre-~ 
sponding week of 1923. The gross 
earnings of the Canadian National Rail- — 
ways from January 1, to September 21, 
1924, have been $165,696,941, being a 
decrease of $7,231,411.73 over the cor- 
responding period of 1923. z 


Central of Georgia—This company 
has evolved an interesting plan where- 
by employees of the company can se- 
cure a college education and earn their — 
way in the meantime. The Georgia 
School to Technology, at Atlanta, Ga., 
has devised a special course in rail- 
way engineering, and the railway has 
selected a number of its promising em- — 
ployees to take it. Any young man em- © 
ployed by the railway may make appli- 
cation for a co-operative job, that is — 
to say, a job which provides for work~ 
ing on the railway one month and at 
tending the university the following” 
month. Six years are required to get 
an engineering degree in this manner. — 
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| _ Chesapeake & Ohio—Work on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. new half-mil- 


lion dollar passenger station and bag- 
gage room at Ashland, Ky., will begin 
‘at once, according to President W. J. 
Harahan, who stated that the contract 
for the work has been let to Jos. E. 
Nelson & Sons, of Chicago. This is 
‘part of the Chesapeake & Ohio’s two 
and a half-million dollar improvement 
‘project at Ashland, which, besides the 
new Station, includes double-track from 
‘Clyffside to the west end of Ashland, 
along Front street; third track from 
the west end of Ashland to Russell; 
team tracks at freighthouse, and inter- 
locking signal system. The new sta- 
tion will be located on the blocks be- 
tween Ninth and Eleventh streets and 
Carter and Central avenues, two blocks 
west of the present passenger station. 
Plans were prepared, under the direc- 
_tion of C. W. Johns, chief engineer, 


by Graham, Anderson, Probst and 
White, architects of Chicago. The new 
station will be a_ three-story _ brick 


building, with Bedford limestone trim- 
ming. The main portion of the struc- 
ture will be 168 feet long by 52 feet 
wide, and the baggage room, which 
will form an adjoining wing, will be 
46 feet long by 47 feet wide, making 
‘the total length 214 feet by about 50 
feet wide. The first floor will house the 
general waiting room, 52 feet by 54 
feet, with space for the ticket office, 
news stand, parcel check room and tele- 
graph office. The west wing on the 
first floor will be utilized as the white 
‘women’s waiting room, white men’s 


room with separate lunch rooms for 


white and colored passengers,  tele- 
phone booths and toilets. The east 
wing, on the first floor, will contain 
the colored waiting room 2nd a room 
to be used for United States mail. 
Plans call for a baggage room 45 feet 
The interior finish of the main 
_waiting room will consist of a marble 


. floor and wainscoting with plaster walls 
_ and ornamental plastered ceiling. 


All 


‘wood work, including seats, will be 


red oak. All other rooms on the first 


floor, except the baggage and mail 
rooms which will have cement floors, 
will have terrazzo floors, with wood 
plastered walls and 
Division officers will oc- 
-cupy offices on the second and third 
The basement has space for 
the heating plant and storage of records. 
‘The entire area of the building will be 
‘excavated except under the baggage 
room. Station platforms, of which there 
‘will be three, will be 1,000 feet in 
length and 18 feet wide, covered with 


| canopies on steel columns with orna- 


“mental brackets. A subway with stair- 
ways leadirg to each platform will al- 


low passengers-to reach trains without 
| crossing tracks and there will be an 


iron fence between the main tracks to 
Prevent people walking across at grade. 


Driveways about the station will be 


paved, and open spaces between will 
ye sodded and maintained as USS 
plots, which wlil greatly enhance the 
Beauty of the entire layout. In addi- 
tion to the subway for passengers, there 
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will be provided a pedestrian underpass 
at Tenth street. Ashland is one of 
the largest passenger transfer points on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio system. It is 
the junction with the line to Louis- 
ville and also the terminal of the Big 
Sandy division passenger trains. For 
this reason heavy traffic here makes 
it necessary for the Chesapeake & Ohio 
to provide tracks and platforms which 
will facilitate the movement of trains 
in and out of the station. It is under- 
stood that this work will be completed 
in about a year. About one year ago 
Mr. Harahan and G. B. Wall, vice- 
president, who has charge of all con- 
struction wotk on the system, assured 
the people of Ashland that its facili- 
ties for handling passenger traffic at 
that point would be improved and it 
is through the efforts of these officials 
that Ashland soon will be able to boast 
one of the most up-to-date passenger 
stations and terminals in the country. 
While the work will be done by Nelson 
& Sons, all construction work will be 
under the supervision and direction of 
C. W. Johns, chief engineer, the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, Richmond, Va. 


Chicago Burlington & Quincy.—This 
company has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for a modification 
of the commission’s order relating to 
train control. The original order pro- 
vided for the installation of train con. 
trol between Chicago, Ill, and Omaha, 
Neb., and the company is now asking 
permission to install the train control 
between Preston and Pacific Junction, 
Iewa; only, a distance-of-82 miles. 


Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul.—Fol- 
lowing is from the income account of 
this company: 


Month of August 


Account 1924. 
Gross Operating Rev...$ 13,072,985.66 
Balance after Daxesmene: 1,996,641.21 
Net Operating Inc....... ~ 1,449,519.50 

Account 1923. 
Gross Operating Rev....$ 14,916,655.24 
Balance after Taxes..... 2,253,160.78 


Net Operating Int....... 1,641,960.03 


. Eight Months Ended August 31 


Account 1924. 
Gross Operating Rev....$100,226,213.60 
Palance after Taxes... 10,184,486.46 
Net Operating Inec..:.... 7,299,275.74 

Account 1923. 


.$112,478,865.21 
13,962,591.08 
9,937,970.51 


Gross Operating Rev... 
Balance after Taxes...... 
Net Operating Inc....... 


Chicago Rock Island & Pacific.—The 
net railway operating income of the 
Rock Island lines for August, 1$24, was 
$2,354,100 as compared with $2,333,264 
for August, 1928, and $1,069,173 for 
July, 1924. Freight revenue of the 
Rock Island for August, 1924, was $8.- 
996,522 as compared with $8,340,443 for 
August, 1923, and $8,381,672 for July, 
1924. Passenger revenue for August. 
1924, was $2,339,654 as compared with 
$2,586,917 for August, 1923, and $2,175,- 
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316 for July, 1924. Railway operating 
expenses for August, 1924, were $8,596,- 
924 as compared with $8,374,165 for Au- 
gust, 1923, and $9,068,884 for July, 1924. 
Taxes during August, 1924, show an in- 
crease of $157,664 compared with the 
same month a year ago. 


Edmonton Dunvegan & British Co- 
lumbia.—During the past summer, there 
has been considerable construction ac- 
tivity on this railway. Steel has been 
laid on a new extension from Grande 
Prairie to Wembley, a distance of 15.1 
miles and from Beryn to Brownvale on 
the central Canada extension. 


Florida East Coast.—This company 
has sold, subject to the approval of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
an issue of $15,000,000 first and refund- 
ing mortgage five per cent bonds, to 
a syndicate headed by J. P. Morgan 
& Co., and including the First National 
bank of New York and the National 
City Co. 


Great Northern.—This company is 
distributing in Montana and western 
North Dakota, a carload of registered 
Holstein bulls, which were purchased 
by President Budd of the railway from 
a Seattle stock farm. The bulls will 
be distributed free to one farmer in 
each community, who is to be selected 
by a local committee of citizens. 


Missouri Pacific.—This company has 
nioved its passenger engine terminal 
formerly located at Poplar Bluff, Mo., to 
Hoxie, Ark. The terminal was at one 
time located at Hoxie, having been 
moved to Poplar Bluff during the shop- 
men’s strike of 1922. 


New York Central.—This company 
has been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to issue $20,- 
955,000 of 4%4 per cent equipment trust 
certificates, to be sold at an average 
price of not less than 96.89 per cent 
of par, the proceeds to be used in 
the purchase of various equipment. 


New York Ontario & Western.— 
Charles F. Choate, Jr., of Boston, Mass., 
has been elected a director of this 
company to succeed A. E. Robertson, 
deceased. 


Northern Central—This company 
was authorized some time ago, by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
issue 71,600 shares of common stock, 
at $50 per share. The public service 
ccmmission of Maryland contended 
that the railway should have asked its 
consent also and has now filed a re- 
quest for an injunction against the is- 
suance of the stock. This is- the. first 
development in the attempt to settle 
the question as to whether the public 
service commission can review the se- 
curities issued by the carriers after 
such issues have been authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Pennsylvania——This company,.’ has 
sold, subject to. the approyal ofthe 
Interstate Commerce Commission, an 
issue of $15,750,000 of general equip- 
ment trust 414 per cent certificates, 
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maturing in annual installments from 
October 1, 1925, to 1939, to Kuhn Loeb 
& Co. These certificates will be se- 
cured by standard steel equipment, 
costing not less than $21,000,000. 


This company announces that a motor 
freight service will be installed between 
Fort Wayne, Ind., and Lima, Ohio, as 
a test of the efficiency of the auxiliary 
automobile service of the railway. The 
plan is a radical departure from the pre- 
vious experiments along these lines and 
will either prove or disprove, according 
te the officials, the contentions of the 
shippers that highways may be used 
successfully for auxiliary railway serv- 
ice. 


St. Louis & Ohio River.—This com- 
pany has received authority from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
issue $1,446,500 of capital stock, to be 
sold at not less than par value, $100 
per share, 


St. Louis-San Francisco.—-This com- 
pany announces the completion of the 
work of double-tracking its line from 
St. Louis to Pacific, Mo., a distance of 
34 miles, which project cost $2,100,000. 


Seaboard Air Line.—Three new trains 
to Florida in addition to the four trains 
already maintained and installation of 
the first international through sleeping 
car service between Canada and Florida 
are two of the features planned by the 
Seaboard Air Line Ry., in the interest of 
Florida tourist trade. For the first time 
in American railroad history, a through 
sleeper for Florida will be made up in 
Quebec, Canada, to be routed through 
to New York and there connected up 
with one of its three fast trains from 
New York to Florida. Other through- 
to-Florida sleepers will be made up in 
Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago and Pittsburgh, connecting up 
with the new trains at New York, 
Washington and Atlanta. The three 
new trains include “The Floridian,” op- 
crating from New York to Jacksonville, 
“The All-Florida Special,’ operating 
from Washington to Jacksonville, and 
“The New-Orleans-Florida Limited,” 
operating between New Orleans and 
Jacksonville. |Completion of a new 
link in the Seaboard’s line in Florida 
will cut half a day off of schedules 
from-eastern points both to Tampa and 
to Miami, Florida. The three new 
trains will go on about the middle of 
November, -and will be operated dur- 
ing the tourist season. They are ex- 
pected ito be well patronized and to 
prove a stimulus to the rapidly-develop- 
ing tourist trade in Florida. - - _ 


Southern.—The Southern Ry. has 
officially opened its new locomotive 
and car repair shops at Birmingham, 
Ala., in the presence of vice-president 
H. W. Miller and a number of operat- 
ing and other executive officers of the 
road. The new shops are of the most 
modern type and equipped to handle the 
largest locomotives and the heaviest 
steel cars Ground was broken on 
February 21, and the construction of 
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the huge shops was accomplished in 
record time. 


Union Pacific—This company an- 
nounces the completion of a branch line, 
constructed this summer, from Crane, 
Ore., to Burns, Ore. The first pas- 


-senger train arrived in Burns on Sep- 


tember 24. 


(Toreign Reitways_] 


Switzerland.—General freight rates 
on Swiss railways will be reduced for 
long distances‘on or before January 1, 
1925, according to a decision of the ad- 
ministrative council. The reductions 
will favor the cantons in each extremity 
of the confederation and will decrease 
receipts by about 2,000,000 francs. The 
canton of Geneva, which asked lower 
rates on incoming food products, and 
of Tessin, which asked for the abolish- 
ment of special mountain rates said to 
be burdensome to agriculturists, will 
be partially satisfied. The reductions 
will be as follows: For distances of 
151 to 200 kilometers, the pre-war 
rates will be increased by 50 per cent 
instead of 105 per cent, as at present; 
for distances from 201 to 300 kilo- 
meters, the rate will be a decrease of 
20 per cent from the pre-war rate, in- 
stead of the present increase of 20 per 
cent; for distances of 301 kilometers 
and more, the rate will be a°50 per 
cent decrease from pre-war rate, instead 
of the present increase of 10 per cent. 


| Equipment end Structures | 


Miscellaneous. 

The New York Cenftrall-R.« R. has 
placed an order with the Staten Island 
Shipbuilding Co., for a new ferryboat. 

Locomotives. 

The New York Central R. R. is in- 

quiring for ten Pacific type locomotives. 
Passenger Cars. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works is 
inquiring for three passenger car bodies, 


with rear trucks, one to be narrow 
gauge and the other two standard 
gauge. 


lhe Louisiana & North West R- R. 
has placed an order with the J. G. Brill 
Co. for one combination passenger and 
baggage gasoline car. 


Freight Cars. 


The Gulf Coast Lines have p'‘aced 
orders for 1250 cars, as follows: Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co., 500 box cars: 
Pullman Co., 500 automobile cars; Mt. 
Vernon Car & Mfg. Co., 250 gondola 
cars; 


The Missouri Pacific R. R. has 
ordered 75 caboose cars from the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co. 

The Union Refrigerator Transit Co. 
has ordered 200 underframes from the 
American Car & Foundry Co. 


~ 
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The Great Northern Ry. is inqui ring 
for 250 ore cars. ¢ 


The Southern Ry. has placed orders 
for 3500 freight cars, as follows: 2000 
box cars, American Car & Foundry Co.; 
250 flat cars, American Car & Foundry 
Co.; 1000 box cars, Mt. Vernon Car & 
Mfg. Co.; 250 box. cars, Chickasayam 
Shipbuilding Co. ; 

The Mill Power Supply Co. - hag 
ordered 10 flat cars from the Kilby Car 
& Fdry. Co. 


The Great Northern Ry. is inquicta 
for a total of 2,500 freight cars, includ- 
ing a large number of automobile box 
cars. 


The Asiatic Petroleum Co. 
ing for five tank cars. 


The Reading Co. has purchased 2,000, 
freight cars, as follows: 500 70-ton 
gondola cars, Pressed Cteel Car Co.; 
500 70-ton gondola cars, Bethlehem 
Steel Co.; 500 50-ton steel box cars, 
American Car & Foundry Co.; 500 50- 
ton steel box cars, Standard Steel Car 
Co: 

The board of directors of the Nor- 
folk & Western Ry. has authorized the 
construction of 1,000 571%4-ton. gondola 
cars in the Roanoke shops of the rail- 
way company. 


is inguin 


The Pennsylania R. R. has issued 
orders to its car-building shops in Al- 
toona, Pa., to rush the construction of 
hopper cars, and the production has 
been increased to 25 new cars daily. — 

The Chicago Indianapolis & Louis-— 
ville R. R. is inquiring for 500 box cars. 

The Great Northern Ry. has ordered 
600 underframes for automobile box 
cars from the Pullman Co. } 


Buildings and Terminals = 


The Northern Pacific. Ry. plans the 
construction of an extension to its sta- 
tion at Kildeer, N. D. 


The American Railway Express ‘Co. 
plans the construction of a depot at 
the Louisville & Nashville R. R. sta= 
tion at Hazard, Ky., to be one-story 
24 by 125, costing $25,000. 

The Western Maryland Ry. has 
placed a contract with T. J. Foley, 424 
Fourth avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., cover-— 
ing the construction of a locomotive 
repair shop and an engine house at 
Dunbar, Pa., to replace the shops re- 
aently destroyed by ‘fire. The new 
building is to be one-story, 231 ft. by 
48 ft., of timber and corrugated iron. ~ 


The Norfolk & Western Ry. board” 
of directors has authorized the rebuild- 
ing and enlargement of 212 feet of 
the east end of the machine shops of — 
the railway at Roanoke, Va. The board 
has also authorized the construction of © 
ia second track between Webb’ and 
Glenhayes, W. Va., on the Big Sandys 
line. 


The Chicago & Northwestern Ry. haa 
placed a general contract with H. F. 
Danischefsky, 1484 Humboldt. avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wis.,. covering the con-— 
stmuetion of a new passenger station 
at Waukegan, IIl., to cost $50,000 and- 
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to be two-story, 30 ft. by 80 ft. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. is planning 
the construction of a freight and pas- 
senger station at Mayville, N. Y., to 
cost $50,000, and to be two-stories, 28 
ft. by 60 ft. and one-story 24 ft. by 
90 ft. 

For details of the new passenger sta- 
tion to be constructed by the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio Ry. at Ashland, Ky., see 
“Chesapeake & Ohio,” under “Railway 
News,” in this issue. 

The Southern Ry. has placed a con- 
act with John P. Pettyjohn, 212 
Eighth street, Lynchburg, Va., covering 
the construction of train sheds at its 
passenger station at Danville, Va., es- 
timated to cost $40,000. 


The Boston & Albany R. R. is mak- 
ing plans for relocating approximately 
three-quarters of a mile of roadbed in 
West Springfield, Mass., estimated to 
cost $100,000 to $200,000. F. B. Free- 
man, Boston, Mass., is chief engineer. 


The Texas & Pacific Ry. plans the 
construction of a large reinforced con- 
crete and brick warehouse at Good 

-and Pacific streets, Dallas, Texas, to 
_ cost $500,000. FE. F. Mitchell, Dallas, 
Texas, is chief engineer. 

The Chicago & Northwestern Ry. 
| has awarded a contract to a Chicago 
company covering the construction of 
anew ore dock at Escanaba, Mich., to 
‘cost $2,500,000. 

_ The Boston & Maine R. R. plans 
| the construction of a roundhouse and 
‘shop at Springfield, Mass., to cost 
| $60,000. F. A. Merrill, Boston, Mass., 
'is chief engineer. 

The Detroit Toledo & Ironton R. 

| R. plans the construction of a car shop 
at Flat Rock, Mich. : 


The Southern Ry. is reported to be 
planning the construction of a foundry 
/at its shops at Alexandria, Va. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
| Ry. plans the construction of a one- 


| story addition at its shops at Topeka, 
| Kan. 


The Houston & Texas Central Ry. 
plans the construction of a freight 
| house and office building near Central 
i avenue and Williams street, at Dallas, 
fexas. J. H.: Walsh, Austin, Tex., is 
chief engineer. 


The Oregon-Washington R. R. & 
' Navigation Co. plans the construction 
of a one-story steam-operated power 
plant at Huntington, Ore., to cost about 
- $25,000. 

A warehouse of the Louisiana Ry. & 
' Navigation Co. at Coushatta, La., was 
‘destroyed by fire recently, loss esti- 
mated at $15,000. 


| The Louisville & Nashville R. R. 

plans the construction of a 636,000 gal- 

‘lon creosoted pine water tank at its 

‘new shops at Gentilly, New Orleans, 
La. W. H. Courtney, Louisville, Ky., 
is chief engineer. 

The Delaware Lackawanna & West- 
ern R. R. plans the construction of a 
new classification yards at Conklin, N. 
Y., involving the laying of 35 miles of 
‘new track, 
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The Southern Pacific Co. announces 
that construction will be commenced 
at once on the $1,000,000 ship and rail 
terminal improvement in the Houston, 
Tex., ship channel, near Clinton. The 
pier will consist of a concrete water 
front structure with three track bays 
for four tracks each, with a total ca- 
pacity of 140 cars set for loading. The 


loading transfer shed on the slip side 


will be 820 ft. long by 70 ft. wide and 
the transfer shed at the head of the pier 
will be 400 ft. long by 60 ft. wide. 

The New York Central R .R. has 
placed a contract with H. B. Cum- 
mings, Ware, Mass., covering the con- 
struction of a two-story upholstery 
shop at West Albany, N. Y. 


Bridges 
The engineering staff of the Reading 
Co. is conducting a general examination 
of all the railway’s bridges and wher- 
ever it is deemed advisable, alterations 
will be made, to permit the handling 
of the heaviest types of motive power. 


Machinery and Tools 

The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. has placed an order for a 90-in. 
journal turning lathe, and several bor- 
ing mills. 

The Erie R. R. has placed an order 
for a 48-in. car wheel borer. 

The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. is inquiring for two five- 
foot radial drills. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. is inquir- 
ing for a 36-in. crank planer for its 
shop at Westville, Ohio. 

The Illinois Central R. R. is expected 
to be in the market shortly for a large 
list of machine tools. 

The following shops, etc., now being 
constructed, or planned will require ma- 
chinery and tools of various sorts; see 
details under “Buildings and Termin- 
als”: 

Western Maryland R. R., locomotive 
repair shop and roundhouse, Dunbar, 
pay 

Norfolk & Western Ry., enlargements 
to machine shop, Roanoke, Va. 

Chicago & Northwestern Ry., ore 
dock, Escanaba, Mich. 

Boston & Maine R. R., roundhouse 
and shop, Springfield, Mass. 

Detroit Toledo & Ironton R. R., car 
shop, Flat Rock, Mich. 


Southern Ry., foundry, Alexandria, 
Via: 

Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
shop additions, Topeka, Kan. 

Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navi- 
gation Co., steam power plant, Hunt- 
ington, Ore. 

The Lehigh & New England R. R. 
has placed an order with the Industrial 
Works for one 150-ton non-propelling 
steam wrecking crane, and one 25-ton 
steam locomotive crane, complete with 
generating set, lifting magnet and clam- 
shell bucket. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. has 
placed orders with the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. for apparatus, total- 
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ling approximately $1,000,000, to be used 
in connection with the electrification of 
the Staten Island Rapid Transit Co., 
a B. & O. subsidiary. 


: Iron and Steel 

The Great Northern Ry. is inquir- 
ing for 2,000 tons of structural steel 
for a bridge. 

The Delaware Lackawanna & West- 
ern R. R., according to reports, will 
enter the market shortly for a large 
tonnage of rails. 

The Board of Transportation, 49 La- 
fayette street, New York city, is in- 
quiring for a large tonnage of rails, 
frogs and other track material. 

The Reading Co. has placed an order 
for 30,000 tons of rails for 1925 de 
livery. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. has 
placed an order with the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. for 2,300 tons of rails for 
the Hocking Valley Ry. 

The Illinois Central R. R. has placed 
an order with the Continental Bridge 
Co. for 430 tons of steel for the catenary 
structures in connection with the elec- 
trification program in Chicago. 

The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. has placed an order with the Mc- 
‘Clintic-Marshall Co. for 220 tons of 
structural steel for repairs to three 
bridges in Chicago, Ill. 

The New York Central R. R. is 
taking bids on its plate, shape and bar 
requirements for the fourth quarter. 

The New York Central R. R. has 
placed an order with the McClintic- 
Marshall Co. covering 100 tons of steel 
for grade crossing work at Tarrytown, 
INE Ys 

The Erie R. R. is in the market 
for its fourth quarter requirements of 
plates, shapes and bars. 

The Cleveland Union Terminal Co. is 
inquiring for 19,000 tons of reinforcing 
bars, delivery to be spread over five 
years. 

The Detroit Toledo & Ironton R. R. 
is inquiring for 3,000 tons of struc- 
tural steel for a, car shop, at —Blat 
Rock, Mich. 

The Cleveland Cincinnati & St. Louis 
Ry. is in the market for its fourth 
quarter requirements, including 500 
tons of plates, a quantity of nails, fenc- 
ing, axles, tubes, etc. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. has 
placed a contract with Heyl, Patter- 
son, Inc., covering a 10-ton ore bridge 
for Lorain, Ohio. 

The New York Central R. R. is in- 
quiring for 300 tons of structural steel 
for a bridge. 

The Southern Ry. is inquiring for 
150 tons of structural steel for a bridge. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. is in- 
quiring for 600 tons of steel for the 
station at Ashland, Ky. 

The Atlantic Coast Line Ry. has 
placed an order for 250 tons of struc- 
tural steel for a bridge. 

The New York Central R. R. has 
placed an order with the Belmont Iron 
Works, covering 150 tons of structural 
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steel for a shop at Albany, N. Y. 


The New York Central R. R. has 
asked rail makers for an option on 10,- 
000 tons of rails. The total inquiry now 
amounts to 150,000 tons definitely in- 
quired for and 40,000 tons under option. 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R. has | 


placed an order with the Tennessee 
Coal Iron & R. R. Co., for 62,129 tons 
of rail, which will be rolled at the Ens- 
ley mills. 


a 
iL Personals _] 


Executive. 


W. C. Hilton thas been appointed as 
sistant to the vice-president in charge 
of operation of the Atchison Topeka 
& Santa Fe Ry., with headquarters at 
Chicago, Ill. 


Operating. 


The Bessemer & ‘Lake Erie R. R. has 
made the following changes in its op- 
erating department personnel: J. S. 
Matson has been appointed assistant 
to the general manager; W. M. John- 
son, formerly superintendent, has been 
appointed general superintendent, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Matson, and T. F. Wil- 
liams, formerly trainmaster, has been 
appointed assistant superintendent, all 
wiht headquarters at Greenville, Pa. 

The following supervisors of yards 
and terminals have been appointed by 
the Seaboard Air Line Ry.:. L. M. 
Parmley, northern district, with head- 
quarters at Norfolk, Va.; W. C. Kirby, 
southern district, with headquarters at 
Jacksonville, Fla:; E. Y. Graves has 
been appointed superintendent of sta- 
tions and transfers, with headquarters 
at Norfolk, Va., the position of super- 
vising agent having been abolished. 


Legal. 


G. M. Davis has been appointed as- 
sistant general counsel of the Penn- 
sylvania R. R., with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Davis was former- 
ly assistant general solicitor, with the 
same headquarters. Previous to the 
leasing of the Grand Rapids & Indiana 
Ry. by the Pennsylvania on December 
1, 1920, Mr. Davis was general solicitor 
of the G. R. & I., with headquarters at 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The claim departments of the Chicago 
& Northwestern Ry. and the Chicago 
St. Paul Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. 
have been merged, and Frank Wenter, 
Jr., general claim agent for the Chicago 
& Northwestern Ry., with headquarters 
in Chicago, Ill. has been appointed 
general claim agent for both roads. 
An assistant general claim agent will 
be appointed, with headquarters at St. 
Paul. 


Traffic 


Sam Wade has been placed in charge 
of the newly opened office of the Chi- 
cago & Alton Ry. at Memphis, Tenn., 
with the title of general agent. Mr. 
Wade has been general agent at Little 
Rock, Ark. 
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T. H. Gurney has been appointed 
general passenger agent of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Ry., with headquarters 
at Richmond, Va. Mr. Gurney was born 
in Covington, Ky., in 1877, and educated 
in the high school. He entered railway 
service in 1896, as stenographer in the 
general passenger office of the Cleve- 
land Cincinnati Chicago & St. Louis 
Ry., at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
was appointed assistant rate clerk in the 
passenger department of the Cincinnati 
Hamilton & Dayton Ry., and, within a 
few years was made chief clerk. When 
the C. H. & D. was absorbed by the 
Great Central route, Mr. Gurney was 
made chief clerk of the passenger de- 


T. H. Gurney 


partment of the consolidated system. 
When the Great Central route was split 
up, he became general passenger agent 
of the Chicago Cincinnati & Louisville 
R. R., which position he held until 1910, 
when that line was absorbed by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., at which time 
Mr. Gurney was appointed district pas- 
senger agent, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, Ill. In 1917, he was appointed as- 
sistant general passenger agent, with 
headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, which 
position he held at the time of his re- 
cent promotion. 


Purchases and Stores 


J. L. Quarles has been appointed as- 
sistant general storekeeper of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., with head- 
quarters at Huntington, W. Va., suc- 
ceeding A. H. Young, Jr., assigned to 
special work; J. G. Hilgen has been 
appointed storekeeper at Richmond, 
Va., and C. F. Branson has been ap- 
pointed storekeeper at Russell, Ky. 


B. H. Winegar, who has been ap- 
pointed general tie agent of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Ry., with headquarters 
at Montreal, Que., succeeding the late 
Mr. Walklate, was born at Escanaba, 
Mich., on July 6, 1881, and educated 
at the University of Michigan, where 


In 1898, he. 
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he took a course in forestry. After 
two years in the service of the Lauren 
tide Co., at Grand Mere, Que. he. 
entered the service of the Canadian 


B. H. Winegar 


Pacific Ry. as assistant forester of the 
engineering department on the Alberta 
division, in June, 1910. In 1912, he 
was appointed assistant forester in the 
department of natural resources, with) 
headquarters at Calgary, Alta., and was 
transferred to Montreal in the same 
capacity in the same year. He was, 
promoted to forester in November,| 
1916, and, on February 15, 1920, he 
was made assistant general tie agent,| 
which position he held until his recent) 
promotion. 


Accounting. 


W. E. Vincent has been appointed) 
comptroller of the Georgia R. R,, the’ 
Atlanta & West Point R. R., and the! 
Western Ry. of Alabama, with head- 
quarters at Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Vincent 
was formerly auditor of the Georgia! 
RS: 


J. J. O’Shea has been appointed as- 
sistant auditor of the Georgia R. R,, 
with headquarters at Augusta, Ga. 


Obituary 

H. C. Prince, comptroller of the At- 
lantic Coast Line Ry., with headquar-| 
ters at Wilmington, N. ‘C., died at 
Pueblo, Col.,, recently. | 


McKeen Motor Cars Wanted.—Will 
purchase some 70 ft. McKeen cars. 
Bodies must be in good shape. Give 
full particulars and location. Address. 
Box L. H. L., care Railway Review,| 
537 South Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. 


Education—Write the Railway Edu- 
cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Free 
Special Bulletin. It tells how to in- 
crease your knowledge of practical 
railroad work and fit yourself for pro- 
motion. | 


| 
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Voluntary Contest Originated in Four System Shops Demon- 
strates Advantages Obtained in Progressive Repair System 


By QO} 


Recently, a number of freight car rebuilding contests have 
been conducted for the purpose of determining the number 
of man-hours required to perform certain operations. In- 
teresting and unusual time records have been established. At 
a contest held last month in four shops on the Atlantic Coast ’ 
Line Railroad new records were again established. The cars 
are rebuilt under a straight line of station to station method 
inaugurated in all shops on this railroad. The results obtained 
clearly show the advantages of a progressive repair system 
and furnish a good example of the possibilities inherent in 
such a system. It gives an illustration of what is accom- 
plished in a shop through proper methods of scheduling work 
and the relations which must exist between the many factors 
entering into the shop production, this so much the more as 
the records are voluntary trials on the part of the shops 
which participated in the contest. The following is an ac- 
count of the results of the contest and a time record of the 
principal operations obtained in the Wilmington shops. 


On about March 1, 1923, the straight line of station to 
station method of repairing or rebuilding of freight cars 
was inaugurated on the Atlantic Coast Line R. R. This 
method has proved to be entirely practicable due to the 
fact that this company had a large number of cars of the 


same type which required heavy repairs and complete re- 
building. 


A. WALLACE 
Supervisor Car Repairs, 


Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 


This company is convinced that this system of repair- 
ing cars is much superior to the method previously used 
because of the greater output. A very important advan- 
tage of the station to station method is the large increase 
of production that can be obtained with a given amount of 
track space. It has been found that the straight line 
movement over two parallel tracks will double output 
without increase of track facilities. 

The repair forces are organized into special gangs to 
handle the various operations. The cars advance station 
by station through the shop on scheduled time. As a re- 
sult it provides friendly competition between the various 
gangs performing the work, a factor of vital importance. 

To carry out this policy successfully it is necessary to 
check all cars waiting repairs on the storage tracks at 
least ten days in advance of the work. Changes necessary 
to overcome inherent weakness in the car itself must be 
determined betorehand so that materials may be obtained 
and parts fabricated in advance. Various parts can be 


manufactured in quantites, thereby effecting a saving, and 
everything will be ready for application when the cars are 
placed in shops for repairs. 

The result obtained clearly demonstrates the advantage 
of this system of repairing cars, as it allows concentra- 
tion of material at certain points or material stations 
which is impossible when other systems are used. A suf- 


Illustration Showing Condition of Ventilated Box Car Before the Rebuilding Started, in Wilmington Shops, Contest Held in Four System Plants 
of the Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 
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ficient number of material bins are provided for bolts, 
nuts, nails, screws, etc., where it will be convenient for 
the men to reach them without leaving the job. 

A very perceptible saving is made in deliveries of ma- 
terials. All material of one kind is delivered to one point 
or material station instead of being distributed over a 
large area as was the practice with the old method. This 
eliminates delays caused by waiting for material. An- 
other advantage is the increased efficiency gained by train- 
ing men for certain operations. They soon become ex- 
perts and will build cars with greater speed and uniform- 
ity of work. 

It is necessary that the movement of the cars on each 
track be made at approximately the same time, in order 
not to hold up the work on the entire track. If the 
movement from station to station is not made at the same 
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time it disorganizes the forces and materially reduces the 
output as well as decreases the morale of the men. 
With this progressive system the only limitation of the 
production by a shop is the available trackage and the 
number of men employed. The cars are stripped at one 
station known as station “1” where facilities in the way 
of permanent scaffolding, oxy-acetylene gas stations and 
other requirements for stripping are located. This means 
that all scrap and trash is accumulated at one point and 
can be much more easily collected and disposed of than it 
could be if located at numerous points. After the car is 
stripped it is moved to station “2,” where the steel work, 
trucks, etc., are given attention. It moves to station “3” 
where permanent scaffolding is provided for all other 
operations such as the application of framing, siding, lin- 
ing, roofing, safety appliances, etc., until it comes from the 


Illustrations Showing Progress of Work in Re- 
building Contest. 
Just As the Work 


Fig. 2—At 7:30 


Began. 


A.M., 
Fig. 3—At 7:45 A.M., the Superstructure is 
Being Lifted off the Underframe. 


Fig. 4—At 7:48, the Underframe is Moved 
Forward. 


Fig. 5—At 8:01 A.M., Work in Station ‘2.” 


Fig. 6—At 8:19 A.M., the Car is Made Ready 
to Be Moved to Station ‘3.’ 
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last station a completely rebuilt car with one coat of paint. 

The system is highly advantageous where cars are re- 
paired or rebuilt outdoors. It permits the priming of car 
siding with paint immediately after application, which ef- 
fects a saving, as we have found a great many times new 
siding had to be replaced for the reason that it got wet 
before the application of the priming coat of paint. 

A material and important saving is the decreased length 
of the time equipment is held out of service after cars 
have been placed in shop for repairs. Under the old 
methods equipment was sometimes held out of service 
from 20 to 40 days, but with the station to station method 
cars come out every day and never exceed 10 days en- 
route. ' 

The voluntary freight car rebuilding contest originated 
from four local shops. The work consisted of the re- 
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Illustrations Showing Progress of Work in Re- 
building Contest. 


Fig. 7—At 8:50 A.M., First Work Performed 
in Station ‘3’? Where Permanent Scaf- 
folding is Provided. 


Fig. 8—At 9:36 A.M.,"Illustration Showing the 
Progress ot the Work in Station ‘3.’ 


Vig. 9—At 9:58 A.M., the Application of the 
Insulation, 


Fig. 10—At 10:35 A.M., Showing the Applica- 
tion of the Roof Boards. 


Fig. 11—At 10:56 A.M., Illustration Showing 
the Progress of Work in Station ‘3.’ 
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building of the entire superstructure of a 60,000-pound 
capacity box car with steel underframe. The cars are 
insulated and ventilated, with sheathing applied inside and 
outside, and consequently there is considerable more work 
on these cars than on ordinary single or double sheathed 
box cars. 

The work was performed in a workmanlike manner 
and the cars were rebuilt under conditions similar to those 
found in any car department. The records clearly indi- 


cate the efficiency and ability of the men participating in 
the contest and furnish a good comparison of the prac- 
tices used in the four shops. 

The following is an account of the results of the con- 
test in each individual shop. 

EMERSON SHops, Rocky Mount, NortTH CAROLINA 

The work started at 7:00 a. m. and was completed at 
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Fig. 13—At 11:37 A.M., Car Is Stenciled. 


2:00 p. m.; A. C. L. box car No. 33,291 was rebuilt, given 
two coats of paint, weighed, stenciled and made ready for 
service. The work consisted of stripping down the car to 
the underframe, repairing underframe and the trucks, 
and the application of friction draft gears and complete 
air brakes. The work was performed in 6 hours and 30 
minutes, or in actual labor as expressed in man-hours, 64: 
hours and 14 minutes. A total of 78 men were em- 
ployed in rebuilding this car. 


FLORENCE, SOUTH CAROLINA, SHOPS 


The work started at 7:30 a. m. and was completed at 
2330 p.m. vA, Ge Leboxucar eNo: 30 252ewaserebuilt, 
given two coats of paint, weighed, stenciled and made 
ready for service. The work consisted of stripping down 
the car to the underframe, repairing 
underframe and the trucks, and the ap- 
plication of friction draft gears.and com- 
plete air brakes. The stripping and 
steel work to underframe and trucks was 
done previous to the day of rebuilding. 
The work was performed in 6 hours and 
30 minutes, or in actual labor as ex- 
pressed in man-hours, 48 hours and 53 
minutes. A total force of 20 men was 
used in the rebuilding of this car. 


Waycross, GEORGIA, SHOPS 


The work started at 7:00 a. m. and 
was completed at 11:05 a. m.; A. C. box 
car No. 33,939 was rebuilt, given two 
coats of paint, weighed, stenciled and 
made ready for service. The work con- 
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the trucks, and the application of friction draft gears and 
complete air brakes. The work was performed in 4 hours 
and 5 minutes, or in actual labor as expressed in man- 
hours, 58 hours and 36 minutes. A total force of 49 
men were used in the rebuilding of this car. 


WILMINGTON, NorTH CAROLINA, SHOPS 


The work started at 7:30 a. m. and was completed at 
11339sa, m.; A: C. Ly boxcar. No, 31,169 was rebumm 
given two coats of paint, weighed, stenciled and made 
ready for service. The work consisted of stripping down 
the car to the underframe, repairing underframe and the 
trucks, and the application of friction draft gears and 
complete air brakes. The work was performed in 4 hours 
and 9 minutes, or in actual labor as expressed in man- 
hours, 43 hours and 44 minutes. A total force of 41 men 
was used in the rebuilding of this car. 

Besides the time record set in the rebuilding of the 
cars, several other unusual records were established. In 
order to give to the readers an account of time used for 
several of the principal operations performed, the follow- 
ing record of the accomplishment in the Wilmington shops 
is given: 

Total 
Men Mins. Mins. 


Operation Total Man-Hrs. 


Strip superstructure from 

steel tinderframes,... 97. G 29 261 4 hrs. 21 mins; 
Steclawork Ss bod yi eee 6 29, 1/4 Se 2ehrsa 54 pins 
Wood framing complete .. 12 46-552. Sobre) el Zemin 
Siding) complete ae: steno 2/7. 216° 3 hrs?/36 tine 
RO Ons eart hit newer 8 179) 13638 3eh rss Oeniiniss 
Safety appliances and trim- 

ings including doors .... ll 30. 380 5 brs; 30%ming 
Dratt gearand trucks 7.3. 93 11 33 OpRES Se ooemiinas 


Murphy roof including run- 
ning boards and exten- 


SIONS so cts Sheena (8 20 
16 12 232, 3 hrs.) 52 mimes 

Side, end and overhead lin- 

like COMP leté. 2 bee oe 6 55: 800, i hrs. 630 mise 
PIGGEI eta rina 0. ay meer: 6 22 132.72 brsveeree te 
Subse ching «..4 1), 5 one 2 20 40 Ohrs. 40 mins. 
Air brakes including test- 

itt eetC, 4.) s5 e. > eee 2 24 48 Ohrs. 48 mins, 


Clean steel work and paint- 
ing including two coats 
of paint and stenciling.. 4 35. 1407 2 hrse20Rimins 
2624 43 hrs. 44 mins. 


The above includes welding of one end sill, applying 
double felt lining, all roof sheathing nails clinched, all 


COAST 
DESPATCH 


sisted of stripping down the car to the 
underframe, repairing underframe and 


At 11:39 A.M., the Work Completed. 
and Stenciled in 43 Hours, 44 Minutes, Expressed in Man-Hours. 


The Car Was Rebuilt, Given Two Coats of Paint 


Bctober 11, 1924 


yrotruding bolt ends burned off and all safety appliance 
bolts riveted over. 

The photographs reproduced herewith show the prog- 
ress of the work in the Wilmington shops. 


Eastern Association of Car Service 
Officers 


The Eastern Association of Car Service Officers held 
its annual meeting at New York city, September 25, 1924. 
Reports of the various committees were received, particu- 
larly the committee on car service and per diem, commit- 
tee on office methods and accounting, committee on trans- 
portation and committee on demurrage. These afforded 
lively topics of discussion, as is usual at meetings of this 
association, which since its formation many years ago has 
always been very active with respect to all matters coming 
within its scope. 

The association after an enthusiastic discussion, ap- 
proved by unanimous vote, the findings of the special con- 
ference of representatives of the Eastern Association of 
Car Service Officers, Northwestern Association of Trans- 
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portation & Car Accountng Officers, Southwestern Car 
Service Association, and Southern Association of Car 
Service Officers held in Chicago, during August last, to 
the effect that it was considered mutually advisable that 
these associations hold a joint general meeting at least 
once a year and thus afford opportunity for their member- 
ships to come together and exchange ideas with a view to 
developing better and a more uniform understanding oi 
existing rules and improved regulations, practices, etc., as 
regards transportation, per diem and car accounting mat- 
ters generally. A similar vote will be taken by the other 
associations in due course, and in the event of favorable 
action, the first joint general meeting will be held at 
Indianapolis, Ind., Thursday, March 12, 1925. This joint 
meeting is to take the place of the regular spring meet- 
ings of the four associations, which heretofore have been 
held separately. 

Mr. A. E. Lock, superintendent car service, Toronto 
Hamilton & Buffalo Ry., Hamilton, Ont., was elected 
president, and Mr. C. F. Merrill, superintendent Lehigh 
& Hudson River Ry., Warwick, N. Y., was elected vice- 
president of the Eastern Association of Car Service Of- 
ficers for the ensuing year. 


Maintenance Requirements for the Mechanical 
Equipment of a Railroad 


An Analysis of Shop and Terminal Facilities with an 
Outline of Improvements Made by the D. & R. G. W. R. R. 


By Paup Le Battery 


The following article is extracted from a paper presented 
by Mr. Paul L. Battey, of Battey & Kipp, consulting en- 
gineers, Chicago, before a meeting of the Western Society of 
Engineers, held in Chicago, September 22, 1924. In this 
paper Mr. Battey has summarized the results of an investi- 
gation of the repair shops and terminal facilities of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R. and in addition he 
gives a general outline of the extensive improvemnts made by 
this road in its equipment for maintaining and handling 
locomotives and cars. 


In these days of high costs of labor and materials as 
represented in the large investment in equipment units 
and their maintenance, a comprehensive analysis of all of 
the factors involved in economic operation brings out 
some phases of the problem, rather outstanding, in the 
light of what has been considered common practice. It 
is essential that a proper balance between the ever-increas- 
ing size of locomotives and cars, and the facilities for 
Maintaining and operating this equipment, be constantly 
in effect. This is further necessitated by the development 
and use of more intricately designed locomotives and 
heavier units in both locomotives and cars, in order to 
minimize the time this expensive equipment is out of 
service. 

It is this time element which I wish to stress, as the 
use factor of equipment is determined by it, and after all 
is said and done, the end of all economics is to maintain 
the highest possible use factor of equipment, which 
simply means keeping it in actual service on the road, 
together with reduction of man hours in maintenance, con- 
sistent with adequate service. 

There are several factors involved in this result other 
than that of maintenance facilities, such as traffic and 


climatic conditions, as to which no two railroads are alike. 
Traffic charts have their peaks and depressions and any 
mechanical analysis as to maintenance facilties must be 
made having in mind traffic demands. Frequently advan- 
tage may be taken of seasonable fluctuations in traffic in 
the conduct of maintenance work, resulting in consider- 
able saving in annual costs even though added investment 
be required. 

The use factor of locomotives has been receiving more 
and more consideration by increasing mileage between 
terminals accomplishing material results. Consideration 
of such economics lie beyond the scope of this paper which 
is confined to improvements in use factor within terminals 
and repair shops, collectively of importance. Here, not 
only strict operating costs are involved but investment 
values as minimized by intelligent analysis of requirements 
and provision for future development. 

It is the intention to describe briefly the scope of an 
analvsis recently made for the Receiver, Mr. J. H. Young, 
of the Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R. System, in 
order that he could. include in his budget for a general re- 
habilitation of the railroad as a whole, the terminal 
facilities and repair shops for the mechanical department 
so as to maintain the motive power and car equipment in 
first class operating condition. 

The first problem was to ascertain the capital mileage 
in locomotives and cars as the equipment was found on 
the system, By capital mileage is meant the total available 
miles in each locomotive and car until its next general 
repair. Tp maintain rolling stock in par condition the 
same amount of mileage per annum should be restored by 
the shop facilities as is used in operation. In other words, 
shop facilities are merely the means of restoring used 
mileage except insofar as obsolescence is concerned re- 
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sulting in depreciation, requiring the application of more 
modern and efficient devices. 


LOCOMOTIVE DEPARTMENT 


Taking up first the facilities for the locomotive depart- 
ment. ‘hese consist of course, both of the engine termin- 
als and the repair shops. The terminal facilities are of 
great importance under present conditions, both from an 
operating and a maintenance standpoint because of neces- 
sity for balanced classified and running repairs while the 
repair shops are purely a matter of maintenance, except 
insofar as they effect the time of equipment in shop. 

One important phase of this analysis was the determina- 
tion of the time each motive power unit was actually on 
the road in service and the results indicated the condition 
which is usually found on other roads, that the actual use 
factor of a motive power unit to the operating department 
is between 20 and 30 per cent. A careful analysis of the 
distribution of locomotive hours in this case showed that 
approximately 65 per cent of engines were serviceable 
and balance 35 per cent unserviceable. Of the former, 
15 per cent were in engine houses in the hands of me- 
chanical department, 26 per cent in engine house await- 
ing trains, 3 per cent at terminals and 20 per cent actually 
on the road or in yard switching service. Of the un- 
serviceable 35 per cent, 5 per cent were waiting repairs, 24 
per cent undergoing repairs in shops and engine houses 
and 6 per cent set aside as obsolete. These figures re- 
flected the unusual condition during the shop strike for 
which allowances were made. With, roughly, a $50,000 
investment represented in modern motive power units, 
plain economics demanded the provision of adequate 
terminal facilities for quickly returning an engine to 
service, including all possible repairs that can be economi- 
cially made at the terminal, in order to keep the engine on 
the road making her expected mileage before general 
overhauling. 

The proper distribution of the mechanical maintenance 
facilities of a railroad is a matter of increasing importance 
because of many present day conditions not formerly of 
so much weight. Decentralization has become almost a 
necessity because of labor conditions and the high invest- 
ment represented per unit of equipment. Many years of 
observation indicates the favorable results of keeping each 
unit of power in service as long as possible by adequate 
running repairs before shopping for a general overhaul- 
ing. 

In the instance of the D. & R. G. W. the outcome of 
the analysis was the complete rehabilitation of their two 
principal repair shops located at the extreme termini of 
the road, at Denver and Salt Lake City, and extensive 
improvements in the terminal at Grand Junction, prob- 
ably the most central point on the entire system. In fact, 
the analysis involved a careful study of the advisability of 
building an entirely new central repair plant at Grand 
Junction in lieu of the two existing plants at the east 
and west ends of the road. But the advantages were more 
than offset by disadvantages of greater weight. 

However, the additions at Grand Junction were care- 
fully lecated as the intial move towards a general repair 
plant at this point at such time as the Denver and Salt 
Lake City shop capacity is exceeded. The terminal facili- 
ties were improved by installation of new 110 ft. 450 ton, 
three bearing turntable and lengthening the round house 
to properly take care of the new and Jarger engines con- 
templated for operation over the extended division from 
Denver. New drop pits were installed, together with 
modern heating and electric lighting installations. 
in conjunction with the new locomotive repair shop wit 
a capacity and equipment for four heavy engines, includ- 
ing modern tools, Whiting locomotive hoist and crane 
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service, provides for adequate and efficient handling o: 
equipment on the division and makes it possible to realize 
on the economy of balancing the repair torces throughou 
the year as heavier repairs on several engines can be 
scheduled and carried on at th.s point, such engines being 
promptly returned to service. 

Terminal improvements at two other points were also 
deve.oped, one at Salida, Colorado, the junction point of 
the narrow gauge system with the standard gauge main 
line. Here round house and terminal repair facilities were 
extended, this installation being approximately the same 
in repair capacity as at Grand Junction, similar equipment 
being provided. But provision is also made in this plant 
for the handling and repairs of narrow gauge engines, 
improvements including new and deeper section to the 
round house, together with modern boiler washing plant 
and steam heating system. 

At Alamosa, Colorado, which is practically the center 

of gravity of the southern Colorado section of the road 
and narrow gauge lines, a very fair repair shop was in 
service, relative.y better in character than at other points 
on the line. Principal improvements required here to 
bring the plant up to balanced condition was an extension 
to round house with boiler washing system and steam 
heating system, longer turntable, small extension to the 
repair shops, some new and modern tools and the chang- 
ing of the old tools to be electrically driven throughout, 
with improvements to the power house. This constituted 
the betterments to the terminal facilities for motive power 
as determined by careful study of existing and future re- 
quirements. 


Now as to the repair shops for general overhauling of 
power. The measure of capacity to determine the size of a 
locomotive shop should be the product of a tractive power 
unit and the locomotive miles consumed on the road for 
the reason that the weighted average of engine size must 
be considered with mileage to form a working factor. As 
before mentioned, it is necessary to put into the locomo- 


tives by renewals and repairs, the same number of miles — 


that are taken out of them on the road. If for example, 
the total annual locomotive miles were 12,000,000 and the 
average tractive power of all locomotives making this 
mileage is, say 40,000 lbs. or 40 units of 1000 Ibs. each, 
the total tractive power unit miles consumed on the road 
would be 480,000,000. To maintain the power in par 
condition shops must in a year, turn out the same number 
of tractive power unit miles. 
or loss over any period of time may readily be ascer- 
tained by balancing production and consumption. 
formula for arriving at erecting shop capacity may be ex- 
pressed in the following terms: 


C=NXDXL 
MR 
Bee Ys 
MA 
where 


C—Total lineal engine erecting space. 

N—Number of engines tributary to shop. 

D—Calendar days in shop. 

L—Average length of space allowed per locomotive. 

MR—Average T. P. U. Mileage between repairs, 

MA—Average T. P. U. Mileage per locomotive per 
annum. 

Y—Days per year (365). 


This applies to a longitudinal shop but the formula may 
be used for a transverse shop by eliminating L and con- 
sidering C as the number of pits. 
to determine the number of positions, to the horse shoe 


Or it may be applied, 


The measure of their gain 
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type of shop, a design which has recently developed for 
progressive locomotive repairs, in a similar manner, but 
with this type the days in shop would be less. After ar- 
riving at the capacity of shops for normal maintenance as 
at present, a percentage should be added for growth in 
size and number of locomotives for a period within which 
it would be uneconomical to make shop extensions. This 
additional capacity also provides the means for reducing 
to normal basis, the capital mileage deficit at time of new 
shop installation. 

No two roads have exactly the same conditions affect- 
ing the wear of equipment. It is therefore necessary to 
secure detailed information with regard to the distribution 
of the equipment, the grades and curvature of tracks, and 
the character of fuel and water used on various divisions. 
These, together with the general climatic conditions largely 
determine the rate of repairs for machinery and tires as 
well as boiler and fire box renewals to locomotives. 
Therefore, a careful study of these factors is required 
to properly proportion the departmental relationship of 
the locomotive repair shops. 

In the case of the present road, it was found that as 
measured by engine standing space under cover, there was 
actuaily more than necessary under modern shopping 
methods. The real output capacity of a modern railroad 
repair shop is dependent upon proper machine tool equip- 
ment, crane service and the organization and method of 
handling equipment through the shops, more than the 
actual floor space occupied by standing equipment under- 
going repairs. 

For economy of floor space in. housing these engines 
while under repairs, obviously the most economical type 
of shop was the longitudinal, and further, this arrange- 
ment was necessitated by the requirements of the site in 
conjunction with existing buildings which it was deemed 
inadvisable to destroy. 

On the D. & R. G. W. as before mentioned, largely 
because of the diversity of equipment, the locomotive shop 


= 


_ was so arranged that the service tracks run parallel with 


its length, but the routing of the locomotives is such within 
the shop that a progressive or semi-progressive handling 
results, which makes possible low unit repair costs in the 
various departments. 

The shop is departmentized so far as it is feasible, 
machine tool groups for the various operations being 
placed immediately adjacent to the section of the erect- 
ing shop where such parts enter the assembly. Thus, the 

wheel department is at the extreme end of the shop ad- 
jacent to the unwheeling and wheeling pits, and immedi- 
ately next is located the driving box department and so on. 
_A balcony extending under the machine shop crane so as 
to be served by the same is provided for the brass de- 
partment, head light, electrical and for other similar work. 
The boiler shop is located in the opposite end of the build- 
ing from the wheel department but is so arranged as to 
be served by the erecting and machine shop cranes, thus 
‘minimizing the movement of boiler work. The result of 
the departmental relationship is such as to reduce the lost 
time in the handling of parts to and from engines under- 
going repairs to a minimum, with a resulting economy in 
‘cost. The motive power materials coming mostly from 
the east, it was evident that a manufacturing department 
located in the Denver shop at the eastern terminus of the 
system would be an economical provision, parts produced 
here to be distributed over the system through the stores 
department, and this has proved a successful innovation. 
Because of the necessity of maintaining operation of the 
existing shops at both Denver and Salt Lake City, through 
the rehabilitation period, it was necessary to predetermine 
a schedule of operations, placing the various 1mprove- 
‘ments in their proper sequence to secure a minimum of 
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interference with the regular operation of the shop, and 
this was carried out as planned in an entirely successful 
manner, the finally rebuilt plants being completed includ- 
ing the making of plans for same, within a year. 

The detailed design of the new locomotive repair shops 
was of course complicated by the presence of the existing 
structures and numerous instances of adaptation of new 
work to these conditions occurred. At Denver the pro- 
vision of new locomotive erecting, machine, and _ boiler 
shop released the old locomotive shop for use as a black- 
smith shop, the old shop being razed together with a num- 
ber of minor structures after the erection of the new shop. 
It also released a large section of the round house which 
was of concrete construction, provided with an overhead 
traveling crane used for an erecting shop, several stalls in 
the end however, being retained for tank shop where they 
could be served jointly with the boiler and machine shop 
by means of an outside yard crane. 

Rehabilitation of power plant and distributing systems, 
shop heating and ventilation and other service systems 
were provided in a manner to correspond with shop re- 
quirements. Adequate electric overhead cranes, local 
hoists, and modern machine tools in ample capacity and 
variety were provided, including some of the heavy pro- 


_ duction tools long used by manufacturers but not so gen- 


erally by railroads—these reducing time of machine opera- 
tions, with resulting economy. 


Car DEPARTMENT 


The requirements of the passenger car department were 
such, as determined by analysis, that no material increase 
in facilities were required, and therefore improvements in 
this department were nominal and confined to the chang- 
ing of some features which increased the output of exist- 
ing buildings such as new electrically operated transfer 
table at Denver shop. This, however, is utilized in con- 
nection with the new facilities for freight car repairs so it 
very economically serves a double purpose. 

In approaching the problem of freight car repairs, a 
number of factors were taken into consideration, which 
in the past apparently have not been given full weight, 
the outstanding one being the relation of the total cost of 
freight car repairs to the cost of motive power repairs, 
in this case, the cost of freight car repairs being in excess 
of cost of locomotives repairs. A comparative analysis 
of many other roads in the country shows much the same 
relationship, in some instances, cost of freight car repairs 
being considerably in excess of cost of motive power re- 
pairs, and in others about equal to, or slightly less. The 
point is that for the past twenty or twenty-five years rail- 
road officials have appreciated the necessity for modern 
machinery, crane service and well heated and ventilated 
buildings for the locomotive repair department and have 
well realized the economic advantage or providing such 
facilities. On the other hand, it seems to have been the 
current idea that all the car department required was 
a few rusty rails called rip tracks, some hand jacks, to- 
gether with saws and hammers and a husky foreman. 
With the greatly increased rates of pay to car repairers, 
resulting in total cost of car repairs equal to that of loco- 
motive repairs, it would appear entirely consistent to pro- 
vide the car department with adequate facilities for 
economical repairs, such as modern machines, crane and 
hoist service, portable pneumatic and electric assembly 
tools,-all properly installed within a comfortable building 
where men can do a normal day’s work and do it in a 
frame of mind conductive to effective co-operation of the 
management. 

For many years it has been my belief that the rail- 
roads have failed to take advantage of the large saving 
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which could easily be accomplished in the conduct of car 
repairs, not only from the standpoint of reduction of man 
hours required, but the highly important advantage of re- 
ducing the days out of service to a fraction of what has 
been countenanced in the past. On the present road, in 
approaching the problem of freight car repair facilities 
and having made analysis of the factors contributing to 
the requirements for such, full weight was given to the 
advantage of providing repair shops with adequate facili- 
ties, rather than extending the rip tracks. Here again, 
the measure of shop capacity is not mere standing space, 
and the conception of the problem centered around an 
entirely new plan of operation, and now that the shops 
have been completed and in service for several months, 
they show a reduction of one-third in man hours. This 
is based on a recent statement of the receiver, Mr. Beacom, 
that the orignal estimate of 25 per cent had been exceeded 
to this extent. 


It is easily possible to increase the number of men per 
car from 1 or 1% commonly employed under the old 
methods to 6 or 8 men, clearing the car for service in 
proportionately less time. Where the shops are relatively 
small as planned in the case of the D. & R. G. W., well 
distributed on the system, advantage can be taken of ihe 
old-fashioned esprit de corps, which has been lost in our 
modern large organizations. There is both economy and 
interest introduced in the layout of the shop where dupli- 
cate assembly lines are provided. First, in the ability to 
reduce shop capacity 50 per cent without in any way af- 
fecting the maximum economy of operation ; and second, 
in the possibility of friendly competition between par allel 
gangs which adds considerable zest to the work. 

The problem of transportation of materials including 
supplies from the storehouse in connection with freight 
car repair department is as highly important as that of 
the locomotive shops. Here is inevitably involved greater 
distances and interference of numerous tracks and in 
order to obtain maximum flexibility of transportation 
units the tractor and crane truck delivery system with well 
conditioned roadways is essential. In this instance, a 
regular delivery system was installed with a convenient re- 
ceiving stations in each department and suitable bins and 
racks located at each work station. In order to leave the 
main floor of the freight car repair shop as free as pos- 
sible for the under structure work, a second floor or 
series of upper decks connected by counterbalanced 
bridges was installed, served by outside elevators, thus 
making possible deliveries direct to the work stations on 
the upper deck, all materials going into the superstruc- 
tures, roofs, doors, running boards and other fixtures be- 
ing handled conveniently from above. Here also the sup- 
plies are racked or binned immediately at hand for the 
specialized gangs. 

The arrangement of the work in progressive move- 
ment from stripping to stenciling eliminates much inter- 
ference from cross travel of both men and materials, and 
this together with organization of the men into specialist 
groups markedly reduces the opportunity for accidents. 


Car repairs, even though the units are scheduled in ad- 
vance in classified groups, necessarily involve an element 
of variability inheritantly adverse to station to station 
methods, as so successfully applied by manufacturing con- 
cerns, but by the provision of floating or balancing gangs 
of picked men chosen for their versatility on all classes 
of car repair work it is possible to measurably approach 
the results obtained by manufacturers. Scheduling of 
cars entering shops and ordering well in advance all ma- 
teials required based on careful inspection is absolutely 
necessary to realize best results from this method of con- 
ducting car repairs. 
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StrorES DEPARTMENT 


An important phase of the design of locomotive and car 
repair plants and including engine terminals to a measur- 
able extent is a carefully conceived stores department and 
delivery system. Millions of hours of skilled mechanics’ 
time have been squandered in frequent trips from his 
work station to the store department tor materials or tools 
and this can be almost entirely saved by a comprehensive 
and adequate system of delivery from store house or 
yard to receiving station in various departments almost 
immediately at the hands of the workmen in such de- 
partment. Modern trucks and tractors, either or both gas 
and electric of varied design suitable for application, are 
available and make possible the entire elimination of the 
old-fashioned industrial track and push car means of 
transportation still largely used in shop plants. Simple 
analysis of tonnages moved and man hours eliminated 
leads to immediate realization of the very considerable 
saving accomplished on a modest investment. 

Standardization of both materials and tools greatly en- 
hances the possible savings under a delivery system, and 
in connection with standardization attention should be 
drawn to the problem of handling the manufacturing for 
stores departments to the end of balancing the savings in 
quantity production cost against the carrying charges on 
stock, as this is the limit to which lot orders can be ex- 
tended. 

Costs 


It will be noted that costs as related to the various fac- 
tors of analysis have not been touched upon; this for the 
reason that costs always vary with local conditions and 
therefore mean little except in the light of these condi- 
tions. Cost factors are, of course, determined in every 
way possible and are utilized in any analysis as to design 
of facilities, but these, as well as practically all factors in 
the problem, must be applied with a broad background of 
experience to arrive at a practicable solution. With many 
variables and empirical assumptions to deal with, experi- 
ence is the guide to results. In the present instance it 
can be said that while the improvement program was 
predicated upon an estimated investment return of 20 per 
cent, the receiver, Mr. Beacom, has recently stated that 
results are measurably better than estimated. This in 
part is, no doubt, due to the increased efficiency of the 
organization he has been successfully developing. 

The extent of return upon investment is the final meas- 
ure of accomplishment and any program undertaken 
should be based upon a sound relation between invest- 
ment in equipment and in maintenance facilities, and al- 
ways with adequate service assured. 


National Conference on Utilization of 
Forest Products 


q 
¥ 


Secretary of Agriculture Wallace is to call a national - 
conference on the utilization of forest products, to meet 
at Washington, D. C., November 19 and 20 next. The 
following plan has been prepared and fully outlines the 
purpose, and the tentative program, together with a 
statement of those who are desired to attend: : 

PREMISES ON WHICH CONFERENCE IS CALLED 

1. We are faced with the momentous problem of per- 
petuating a supply of forest products sufficient to meet. 
the needs of the greatest wood using nation in the world. 

2. Our national forest policy and plans for reforesta- 
tion, now in the formative stage, must be shaped so as” 
to meet the basic requirements of use; at the same time, | 
wood usage must be greatly modified to conform to the 
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present under supply, and eventually to the accomplish- 
ments possible through reforestation and protection. 

3. Diminished forest resources will, within the next 
generation, have a radical effect on wood using practices, 
manufacturing enterprises, and living conditions in this 
country. It is imperative that the existing supply be con- 
served and apportioned as effectively as possible, 

4. Approximately two-thirds of the present forest cut 
is lost in the processes of conversion and through ineffi- 
cient use. Approximately one-third of this loss is now 
preventable if available knowledge can be generally ap- 
plied; one-third is not now preventable, but continued 
research can probably determine how prevention may be 
accomplished ; one-third will probably remain permanently 
unpreventable. 

5. Effective accomplishment in better utilization de- 
mands the joint efforts of federal, state, and private in- 
terests, in the development and execution of adequate 
plans for the following three types of activities: (a) 
Application of research findings, (b) direction and co- 
ordination of economic tendencies, (c) further research. 


PURPOSE OF CONFERENCE 


1. To obtain national recognition of the foregoing 
premises, and of the fact that better utilization of forest 
products ranks with forest protection and timber growing 
as one of three essential elements of an effective forestry 
program. 

2. To establish a nationally representative advisory 
committee to assist the secretary of agriculture in formu- 
lating and carrying out adequate measures to insure the 
most efficient development and use of our forest re- 
sources. 


PROGRAM OF CONFERENCE 


The speakers and subjects will be selected with the fol- 
lowing objects in view: 

1. To present a comprehensive idea of the nature and 
extent of the present preventable wastes, how the findings 
of research show prevention to be feasible, and how better 
utilization is retarded not only by economic conditions but 
by failure to apply available knowledge. 
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2. To present a comprehensive idea of the nature and 
extent of the present unpreventable wastes, and how an 
enlarged program of research will develop means of pre- 
vention. 

3. To promote discussions of policies and measures 
which might be supported and executed by industrial, 
professional, and governmental agencies, both singly and 
jointly, to insure the most efficient development and use 
of our forest resources. 

4. To expedite action by the conference in creating a 
permanent advisory committee on utilization of forest 
products. 


REPRESENTATIVES AT CONFERENCE 


The secretary of agriculture has asked all associations 
and organized interests concerned to select delegates to 
represent them at the conference. It is his desire that 
the conference be truly representative, and all interested 
are cordially urged to attend. 


New Marine Terminal Building, Cana- 
dian Pacific Ry. 


The Canadian Pacific Ry. has just completed at Vic- 
toria, B. C., a marine terminal building of unusual beauty 
and artistic excellence. It is classical in style with wide 
pylons flanking the two principal facades. The Ionic 
columns are stirmounted by bold cornice and entablature. 
The exterior is finished in artificial or cast stone made 
on the premises during construction. The aggregate is 
Newcastle stone and the bonding material white cement. 
The frame of the structure is of reinforced concrete. 

The building is 122 ft. long, 54 ft. wide and three 
stories high. A fourth story 25 ft. wide and extending 
the full length of the structure is erected centrally over 
the main building. The pitched roof is covered with slate 
imported from Wales. 

In the interior a wide fireplace, large window surface 
and indirect lighting add to the attractiveness of the large 
waiting room which is finished in Caen stone with orna- 


Side View of New Marine Terminal, Canadian Pacific Ry., Victoria, B. C., Showing Classic Design. 
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Front View of Canadian Pacific New Marine Terminal, Victoria, B. C. 


mental shields and cornices of the same material. The 
woodwork is of rich mahogany. A marble staircase leads 
up from the south entrance on Belleville street to the 
offices above. The corridors throughout the building 
have gray marble dadoes, floors of Terrazzo, and the 
finish is of Douglas fir. The structure cost approxi- 
mately $200,000 and, in addition to taking care of the 
patrons of the coast steamship service of the Canadian 
Pacific, also houses the general offices of that department 
of the Canadian Pacific activities. With the addition 
of two new steamships, which will be made in May, 1925, 
the Canadian Pacific Ry. will have the largest coast steam- 
ship fleet on the continent. 


The structure, of which we give two views, is thor- 
oughly in keeping with the architectural beauty of the 
provincial parliament buildings and the Empress hotel 
near by. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Lays Claim to 
the Title of the “Oldest Railroad’”’ 


The Pennsylvania Railroad this week made public 
resume of recent historical researches which support the 
company in the belief that it has a valid claim to the honor 
of being the oldest railroad in America. The subject 
is of particular interest in view of the approaching cen- 
tennial of railroading in the United States, and it has a 
direct bearing upon the respective claims of the Delaware 
& Hudson and the Baltimore & Ohio for the honor. The 
historical researches of which the results are now dis- 
closed were conducted by Samuel Harden Church, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., assistant secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co., secretary of the Pennsylvania Company, 
the “Panhandle” railroad, etc., and president of the Car- 
negie Institute. Mr. Church traces the first use of the 
corporate name, “Pennsylvania Railroad,” back to a char- 
ter granted 101 years ago. His conclusions are embodied 
in a letter to Mr. Samuel Rea, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad from which we quote the introductory 
paragraphs. as follows: 

“On your last inspection trip I talked with you and Gen- 
eral Atterbury concerning the early railroads, and re- 
member that you were both surprised at my statement 
that I believed it possible to show that the Pennsylvania 
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One of the Alaskan Steamers at Right. 


Railroad, under its present name, is the oldest railroad on 
the American continent. I have been studying the records 
on the subject for a long time, and now feel convinced 
that we can prove that the first and therefore the oldest 
railroad in the United States, starting with the organized 
conception of the project on March 21, 1823, and follow- 
ing it through to the time, September 20, 1832, when the 
first completed unit became an operating enterprise, is 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

“Colonel John Stevens is really the father of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, for it was in his brain that the project 
was first conceived. Indeed, it is not going too far to say 
that he is the father of the American railroad in general. 
Stevens was indefatigable in pushing his ideas for rail- 
road construction upon the public mind. He wrote many 
letters to England asking for details as to the railroads 
existing there, and while the English railroads were still 
operated exclusively by horse power, he persisted in his 
arguments that steam was the logical and feasible source 
of power, and that the steam engine had already been 
developed sufficiently in river navigation to justify its 
application to the movement of cars on railroads.” 

Stevens was successful in obtaining a charter from the 
state of New Jersey, February 6, 1815, for the construc- 
tion of a railroad from New Brunswick to Trenton, to be 
operated by steam locomotives, and this, Mr. Church 
declares, was the first charter granted in the United States, 
for the building of a railroad. However, the railroad 
was not built under that charter, Mr. Stevens’ explanation 
being that “the public mind was not sufficiently enlight- 
ened to induce moneyed men to embark their funds in a 
project then considered wild and impracticable.” 

Discouraged by the failure of the people of New Jersey 
to advance the capital that was required to build the rail- 
road that was authorized under his charter of 1815, 
Stevens turned his attention to another section of the 
country for the achievement of his purposes. On March 
21, 1823, Stevens was delighted to receive a charter from 
the legislature of Pennsylvania, the first ever granted to 
a railroad company in that state, incorporating the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co. This charter authorized the con- 
struction of a railroad from Philadelphia to Columbia, 
and the act declared that the enterprise should be called 
“the Pennsylvania Railroad,” and was to be “constructed 
on the plan and under the superintendence and direction 
of the said John Stevens.” 
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Mr. Church’s letter supplies in detail the intricacies of 
the pioneer efforts of Mr. Stevens, which were finally 
rewarded with success. In concluding his letter to Presi- 
dent Rea, Mr. Church summarizes his data in a statement, 
which gives in brief the successive historical antecedents 
of what is now the Pennsylvania Railroad. We quote 
~ Mr. Church’s summary as follows: 

“J have now shown that the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
was chartered March 21, 1823; that money was spent 
and work begun on the project in that year, and that in 
spite of a lack of public confidence due to public ignor- 
ance, the enterprise was kept alive without any break in 
its chartered powers by the acts of 1826 and 1828; that 
the latter act restored the name, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, which originated in the 1823 charter; that the rail- 
road extending from Philadelphia to Columbia, was ac- 
tually built as the Pennsylvania Railroad, that name being 
carried through all the early legislation which related to 
its construction, and that the charter under which it was 
built as the Pennsylvania Railroad was never amended. 
The present charter of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
which was granted April 13, 1846, simply preserved in 
perpetuity the name which John Stevens obtained for the 
original enterprise in his charter of 1823, and carried out 
his scheme, as outlined in the letter above quoted, for a 
steam railroad from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh. The 
careless nomenclature used in the legislative acts passed 
after 1832, and the fact that the railroad from Philadel- 
phia to Columbia was owned and operated by the state, 
made it necessary to re-enact the present title of the rail- 
road in the 1846 charter; but in doing that the state 
showed its purpose to preserve the name which had been 
established in 1823. My conclusion is that while it is 
technically correct to speak of the date of the present 
charter as of April 13, 1846, the railroad received its 
present name and its construction was commenced under 
the 1823 charter and completed under the 1828 charter, 
from Philadelphia to Columbia, and that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, under that name, is the first and oldest railroad 
in the United States. 

“It would in my judgment therefore be historically 
accurate and popularly appropriate to arrange imme- 
diately for the centennial celebration of the chartering 
and construction of the Pennsylvania Railroad, establish- 
ing the right of the company to exploit this extraordinary 
event as against the claims of any other railroad on the 
American continent.” 


The Coming Centennial of the Balti- 
more & Ohio R. R. in 1927 


The state of Maryland has formally recognized the ¢p- 
proaching one hundredth anniversary of the granting of 
a charter to the Baltimore & Ohio R. R., by the appoint- 
ment of a commission to represent Maryland, and to co- 
operate with civic and commercial organizations and with 
the railroad, in befittingly celebrating the event. Maryland 
granted the original charter to the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
in February 28, 1827. There is some argument as to 
the relative antiquity of certain other railroad corporate 
organizations, but the Baltimore & Ohio has been con- 
sistently laying claim for the state of Maryland, that it 
was the first state in the union to grant a charter from 
which a railroad actually was started, constructed an‘ 
completed. 

The commission which is to co-operate in the forth- 
coming celebration was appointed by Governor Albert C. 
Ritchie in consequence of a joint resolution by the senate 
and the house of delegates, and the personnel is as fol- 
lows: George Weems Williams, John W. Garrett, Jacob 
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Epstein, Alexander Brown, Van Lear Black, of Balti- 
more; Holmes D. Baker, of Frederick; Oliver H. Bruce, 
Jr., of Cumberland. All members of the commission are 
representative of the highest type of citizenship and men 
who have been most successful in their professions. Mr. 
Williams and Mr. bruce are attorneys, Mr. Garrett a 
diplomat, Mr. Epstein a merchant, Mr, Black a financier, 
and Mr. Brown and Mr. Baker are bankers. Messrs. 
Garrett and Brown are direct descendants of two of the 
founders of the Baltimore & Ohio. The grandfather and 
uncle of the former were presidents of the railroad. 

The members of the Maryland commission, in helping 
to prepare for the Centennial celebration, will no doubt 
ke first to see that Maryland gave more than a charter to 
a railroad company. For Maryland is proud of its initia- 
tive. Hon. Enoch Louis Lowe, governor of Maryland 
1850-1853, in his speech at the Wheeling celebration of 
1853 commemorating the completion of the Baltimore & 
Ohio from Baltimore to the banks of the Ohio river, 
prophesied that “there is a far more vital and controlling 
idea connected with these great enterprises” than material 
considerations. For, said Governor Lowe, “The hopes of 
this nation and of unborn millions of men of every clime 
are bound by mysterious links to these highways of com- 
merce. While the rushing car shall convey iron, coal or 
wheat, it shall also be the unconscious messenger of 
fraternal love and peace between the ‘people and the 
states of this confederacy. The blows of fanaticism shall 
fall harmlessly upon a union thus held together by the iron 
ties of interest, as well as by the more sacred bonds of 
affection and a common nationality.” 


The Marking of Steel Rails 


By C. W. GENNET, JR. 
Manager, Rail Inspection Department, Robert W. Hunt 
Co. 


Extracts from a paper read before the 42nd annual con- 
vention of the Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way Asso- 
ciation, New York city, Sept. 16, 1924. 


The marking, or branding, of rails to enable those of 
one manufacturer to be distinguished easily from those of 
another was apparently done very early in the history 
of rail rolling. Even the oldest rails almost always bear 
some letters and figures, frequently permitting them to 
be identified as having been made at a mill long since dis- 
mantled and abandoned. To many in the middle west the 
letters N. C. R. M. on the web of a rail is still a familiar 
sight, but the North Chicago rolling mill where those rails 
were rolled, not far from the heart of Chicago, was long 
ago turned over to other industries. English, French, 
German and American-made rails have probably always 
been branded. On the western plains, unbranded cattle 
and motherless calves are called ‘mavericks,’ and so 
with rails—unbranded ones, or those without a home, are 
properly classed as second quality. 

It was of course a most natural thing that the name 
of the maker should be located on the web of the rail. 
That was always the best and easiest part of the rail on 
which to place the desired letters and figures. The only 
requisite to so doing was the necessity of cutting the let- 
ters backward into one of the rolls forming the finishing 
pass of the rail mill. Properly done, this method marked 
the rail for life, and it has always been pursued and 
even extended so that for years nearly every form of 
rolled steel product has been branded with its maker's 
name. This of course permits one to identify the nam» 
of the maker of almost any form of steel easily, regard- 
less of the size of the finished article, for as often as the 
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roll turns around its imprint is left in raised letters on 
the metal. 

Especially with rails, as time went on, it became im- 
portant to know the approximate date of manufacture, 
and as the multitude of different rail sections began to 
appear some means of distinguishing rails of a particular 
section also became important. Thus in the early days 
the year of manufacture was branded on with the maker’s 
name, and finally the month of the year. Also, either 
the name of the section or some symbol indicating both 
the section and its weight per yard were finally added to 
the brand. These matters are now all required by speci- 
fications. Perhaps the most outstanding exceptions in re- 
cent years to the customary practice of making the brands 
as brief as possible has been the addition at certain mills 
of the letters U. S. A., the meaning of which is well 
known and which, small matter that it is, puts even rails 
in the class with many other articles that now bear the 
familiar legend “made in U. S. A.” 

As mentioned above, the brand is always made by cut- 
ting the desired letters into the metal of one of the rolls. 
Necessarily the letters must be cut backwards. Occa- 
sionally mistakes have been made and various letters and 
perhaps the whole brand reads backwards on the rail. 
There are always two rolls forming the finishing, or last 
pass, of a rail mill and one of these rolls carries the brand. 
These rolls, generally of chilled iron somewhat similar 
to the surface of a cast iron car wheel, offers no little 
difficulty to the cutting on of the letters. It is generally 
a hand and chisel job, but is often done by air tools. 
After one or two thousand tons of rails have been rolled 
and the surface of the rolls becomes worn they must be 
dressed again in the lathes, and then the brand generally 
has to be redressed as well. It matters not whether the 
top or bottom roll carries the brand, and practice was 
once quite diversified at different mills in this respect. 
The fact, however, that certain railroads lay rails with the 
branded side north or east led to some missionary work at 
the mills with the result that for several years all Amer- 
ican mills have put the brand on the bottom roll and con- 
sequently the bottom side of the rail as it leaves the roll- 
ing mill is always the branded side. This is also helpful 
in determining which is the top end of the rail as rolled, 
for if the direction of the reading of the brand is known 
for a certain mill it never varies. Thus, when facing the 
brand of a Gary rail, for instance, and reading the brand 
from the left hand toward the right the left is at the bot- 
tom end of the rail and the top of the ingot is toward the 
right. 

Needless to say, cutting the letters into the metal of 
the roll makes a raised letter on the web of the rail. 
Therefore, brands always appear as raised letters and 
figures. 

The opposite is the case with the heat numbers. This 
number is stamped on the top side of the rail after it has 
come from the finishing pass and therefore it never con- 
flicts with the brand, which is always on the bottom side, 
although the figures of the heat numbers and letters show- 
ing the ingot positions are actual indentations in the 
metal. 

The two rolls of the finishing pass are easily adjustable 
in the housing, or stand of the mill. In fact they are 
frequently adjusted by the workmen to assure a good 
section. Not infrequently the rolls are separated a trifle 
more than at other times and then the brand or raised 
letters may appear “light,” meaning that the letters do 
not protrude from the rail as much as they should. This 
may be caused by the setting of other rolls as well, and 
under various circumstances rails are sometimes rolled 
with very light brands, and perhaps none at all. Un- 
branded rails are made second quality. 
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The rolls are supposed to be set so accurately as to pro- 
duce a perfectly symmetrical rail. This perfect equality 
of the head is not always obtained and “‘lop-sided”’ rails 
result. As a rule the degree of lop-sidedness is slight, 
but mill men and inspectors are constantly on guard for 
it and adjustments of the rolls are easily made to over- 
come it. ‘The condition, however, is probably partly re- 
sponsible for various railroad rules requiring that the 
branded side of rails be laid north or east. It is of 
course understood that generally rails are never turned 
around end for end from the time of rolling until after 
loading. Thus rails on cars almost always have the brands 
all-on one side. Some exceptions, however, are apt to 
make the lop-sided effect appear very bad in track after 
the passing of a few trains, although the unevenness soon 
disappears. Good judgment is the only tolerance for 
lop-sided conditions and practically no complaints arise 
from that source. 

As already mentioned, specifications now stipulate 
thoroughly what the brand should consist of. The maker’s 
name, month and year of manufacture and some descrip- 
tion of the section and weight per yard are the essentials 
specified. Manufacturers have adopted a series of sec- 
tion numbers which usually convey the weight and type 
of section and common practice has more or less stand- 
ardized this matter. 

Altogether, the branding of rails is a simple expedient 
for conveying a vast amount of information. On the 
whole it is well done by all mills, and they should be 
complimented on their efforts to harmonize the details and 
produce the results they do. 

The number of the heat from which the rails were 
rolled is stamped on the top side of the web after the 
rails are sawed to length. This number is a series of 
figures arranged according to the particular mill’s cus- 
tom. The number is either preceded or followed by a 
letter signifying the position of the rail in its original 
ingot. Thus “A” is the top rail of an ingot, “B” the 
second, and so on. Occasionally another number is added 
to show the number of the ingot in the heat. This stamp- 
ing is done by a machine arrangement in which the dies 
must be changed frequently and quickly. Naturally there 
is opportunity for mistakes or light stamping. The latter 
is due to the adjustment of the machine, and consequently 
the whole process must be watched carefully. 

The other marks put on rails at the mill consist of 
common prick punch marks on the web near the ends, 
Two such marks mean that the rail is second quality and 
its ends should be painted white. Three marks may mean 
a special class as required by some specifications. Various 
rails are also painted near the ends. 

It rather seems as if some railroads failed to instruct 
their track forces thoroughly as to the meaning of the 
various marks and paints used on the rails. These nat- 
urally vary with different specifications, and each road 
should take pains every year to see that complete instruc- 
tions are issued to all section foremen, describing accu- 
rately what the various marks are. This procedure would 
greatly facilitate the proper handling of details later on. 


American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers’ Annual Meeting and | 
Power Show ¢ 


The 45th annual meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers will be held in the Engineering 
Societies building, New York city, December 1 to 4. The 
technical program of the meeting gives promise of a great 
wealth of important material. The machine shop practice 
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division will participate in several sessions, one in cO-op- 
eration with the special research committee on cutting and 
forming metals, another with the special research com- 
mittee on lubrication, a third with the management divi- 
sion, and finally in a general session at which mechanical 
springs, inaccuracies in gear teeth, and other design prob- 
lems will be considered. 

As usual there will also be several sessions devoted to 
power problems. The power division will sponsor a ses- 
sion on steam power and will co-operate with the fuels 
division in a session on oil burning. A session on hy- 
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draulic power, also sponsored by the power division, will 
take up penstock and draft tube design. 

The materials handling and petroleum divisions have 
announced a session on handling and storing of oil. 

The management division is planning two sessions to 
be held jointly with the Taylor Society and the machine 
shop practice division. The railroad division will discuss 
the problems of turbine locomotives. 

For the third consecutive year the National Exposition 
of Power and Mechanical Engineering will be held coinci- 
dent with the annual meeting of the society. 


Manutacturmg Seamless Steel Tubing 


An Explanation of the Various Processes Involved in the 
Production of Both Hot and Cold-Drawn Steel Tubes 


By W. C. CHANCELLOR 


Superintendent, National Tube Co. 


The following article is extracted from a paper presented 
by Mr. Chancellor before the Engineers’ Society of Western 
Pennsylvania and is an interesting discussion of the methods 
employed in manufacturing a product which is an important 
rulway material. 


The remarks contained herein will be confined to the 
manufacture of seamless steel tubes by the rotary piercing 
process, as distinct from the cupping process and the 
hydraulic piercing of solid slugs. The methods and equip- 
ment described are essentially those in use at the Ellwood 
City works of the National Tube Company. 

The manufacturing of the stee! for seamless tubing up 
to the bloom conforms to general steel-making practice 
in every respect. In the flow sheet of the iron and steel 
manufacturing operations, the diversion of the bloom to 
the solid round for the rotary piercing of seamless tubes 
marks the first step in the latter process. 

The size and weight of the bloom are selected with a 
view to the weight and size of the seamless tubing it is 
intended to make. The bloom is charged into a 
reheating furnace, which may be of either the con- 
tinuous or regenerative type. Following the heating, the 
bloom goes to a bar mill (See Fig. 1), where it is rolled 
to a round billet. The round is cut to a definite weight 
(See Fig. 2). The diameter and weight of the round are 
determined by the intended size, gauge and length of the 
finished tube. The cutting is done on hot saws, and while 
the round is at high heat a center mark is made on one 


end of the piece. The centering process is illustrated in 
Fig. 3. This centering of the round is done to facilitate 
the entering of the piercing point in the subsequent pierc- 
ing operation. An inspection of the pieces is made as 
soon as cooling will permit. All steel and mill defects 
which will interfere with the quality of the finished prod- 
uct are removed at this point by chipping. The round is 
now ready for charging in the piercing-mill furnace. 

At the Ellwood works of the National Tube Company 
a sloping-hearth furnace is used. It is of the continuous 
producer-gas fired type. The proper heating temperature 
for piercing varies with the analysis of the steel and will 
range from 1200 degrees C. for high-carbon and alloy 
material to 1350 degrees C. for very mild steel. 

To the general public the most interesting phase of the 
seamless process is the piercing of the round billet. Be- 
fore taking up the equipment used in piercing, it 1s advis- 
able to consider the action on a round section of plastic 
material when the section is subjected to lateral pressure 
on two sides and at the same time is subjected to cross 
rolling. Fig. 4 illustrates this condition diagrammatically. 
A particle of metal at the center of the original round 
section travels in a path indicated by the line in the lower 
diagram, when subjected to cross rolling. From this it 
is seen that a tendency to rupture exists between any two 
particles which are near the center. All types of rotary 
piercing mills are designed to produce just this action on 
the round. 


Fig. 1—Bar Mill, 


Fig. 2—Cutting Definite Weight of Round Billet, 
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Fig. 3—Marking Center on End of Round Billet. 


It is of historical interest that the modern piercing mill 
is the result of an attempt to design a straightening 
machine with crossed rolls which exerted considerable 
pressure on the solid bar which they were intended to 
straighten. The designer of this machine, a German 
named Mannesinan, found that some bars straightened on 
this type of machine contained what was thought at first 
to be a pipe resulting from the steel-making process. 
Subsequent investigation showed, however, that this de- 
fect in the center of the bar was actually a fracture in- 
duced by the peculiar action of the straightening rolls. 
Mannesman followed up this discovery and developed the 
Mannesman roll-type piercing mill. which, in principle, is 
the most common type of the rotary piercing equipment 
in use today. A diagrammatic sketch of the Mannesman 
roll-type piercing mill is shown in Fig. 5. 

The tendency of.a heated bar to rupture when worked 
as previously explained, can, under proper conditions, be 
used to produce a small and irregular hole approximately 
lg to % of an inch in diameter along the axis of the 
round. By properly locating a piercing point between the 
rolls as shown in the diagram, this tendency to rupture 
can be augmented and taken advantage of. The entering 
round will be fed over this piercing point at a rate which 
depends on the angular relation of the axes of the two 
rolls. The greater the angle the greater the feed. 

Following the development of the Mannesman roll- 
type piercer, the disk type was developed and is in use 
together with the former type. The principle of the disk- 
type piercer is illustrated in Fig. 6. The angular relation 
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Fig. 4—Diagram Illustrating Effect of Cross Rolling. 


of the disks and the relative position of the round with — 
respect to the center of the disk produce substantially the — 
same conditions as are produced in the rolls of the Man- 
nesman type. ‘The comparative advantages of these two 
types of piercing mill are of a nature to interest the manu- _ 
facturer rather than the consumer of seamless tubes. 
Both types are in use at the Ellwood works, and each 
type has its peculiar advantage for the particuiar class 
of work on which it is used. , 
The driving mechanism of a piercing mill must be — 
capable of delivering the maximum power in a relatively 
short time. When it is considered that an eight-inch 
round, three teet three inches long, weighing approxi- 
mately 550 pounds, is transformed in 18 to 20 seconds to 
a hollow cylinder nine inches in outside diameter, 16 feet — 
long, and with a wall 3¢ of an inch thick, some concep-— 
tion of power demand and the quality of steel required 
to withstand this punishment can be realized. One of 
the chief fundamental arguments for the quality of seam- 
less tubing is the fact that only the very highest quality 
of steel will successfully withstand the piercing operation, 
for any inherent steel defects will be made immediately 
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Vig. 5—Sketch of Mannesman Mill. 
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Fig, 6—Diagram of Disk-Type Piercer, 
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Fig. 7—Solid Billet Entering Piercing Mill, 


apparent. The quality and nature of the various steels 
suitable for making seamless tubing will be discussed 
later. 

With respect to the finished tubular product, the pierced 
billet possesses a rather rough surface, considerable 
heavier wall, and a fairly round cross-section. Fig. 7 
shows the solid billet entering the piercing mill, and Fig. 
8, the pierced billet leaving the mill. 

Immediately following the piercing operation, the 
pierced billet is delivered by gravity to the automatic 
rolling-mill. The basic principle of the rolling-mill is 
illustrated in Fig. 9. The pierced billet is rolled between 
the circular grooves of the rolls. A long bar supports 
the rolling-mill plug or mandrel in the roll pass. Due to 
the pressure exerted on the walls of the pierced billet by 
the rolls and the plug, the tube is reduced somewhat in 
diameter and very materially in wall thickness, with at- 
tendant increase in length. The function of the medern 
automatic rolling-mill is to reduce the wall thickness to a 
point beyond that which is practicable in the piercing mill. 
It also makes the wall more uniform. Fig. 10 shows a 
view of the rolling-mill. The product as it leaves the 
rolling-mill is comparatively rough on the surface and not 
very uniform in diameter, but the wall or gauge is de- 
termined by this operation. 

When the tube has been rolled to the gauge desired it 
passes at once to the reeling machine, which is illustrated 
diagrammatically in Fig. 11. The reeling machine is 


Fig. 9—Diagram of Automatie Rolling Mill, 


Fig. 8—Pierced Billet Leaving Mill. 

somewhat similar in action to the piercing mill, except 
that the sides of the rolls are parallel, thus increasing 
contact surface. The rolls, being crossed at a slight angle, 
tend to feed the tube over the reeler plug, and the action 
of the rolls and the plug, when in contact with the wall 
of the tube, tend to iron out such surface irregularities as 
remain from the piercing and rolling operations. Fig. 12 
shows a tube entering the reeler. The tube on leaving 
the reeling machine has a very smooth and burnished ap- 
pearance and is slightly larger than the finished diameter 
required. 

The operation following the reeling is that of sizing. 
Sizing may be of two types; first, simply sizing between 
one or more pairs of rolls in order to secure a tube suffici- 
ently round to meet the purpose for which intended. The 
second type of sizing equipment is known as a sinking 
machine. It has been found impractical to produce 
pierced and rolled tubes of a relatively small diameter. 
For this reason, the smaller diameters of hot-rolled seam- 
less tubing are secured by means of the sinking machine. 
This consists of a number of pairs of rolls set alternately 
at right angles to each other, the grooves in each succeed- 
ing pair of rolls being slightly smaller than the former. 
In this way a rolled tube of about three inches in diametet 
may be reduced to less than two inches. A continuous 
reheating furnace is sometimes employed between the 
sinking mill and the reeling machine. The greater part 
of the heat in the tube at the sinking operation is, how- 
ever, the residual heat from the piercing-mill furnace. 
Fig 13 shows a tube at the sizing mill. The sinking 
machine or sizing machine delivers the tube to the cool- 
ing table at a temperature from 700 to 900 degrees C., 
depending on the thickness of the wall section. 

Reviewing the various operations in the production of a 
hot-rolled seamless tube with modern equipment, it will 
be noted that each machine and each stage in the process 
is designed to accomplish cnly one step in the transition 
from the solid round in the finished tube, leaving each 
succeeding step to be accomplished by the next operation. 
The piercing mill converts the solid cylinder to a hollow 
cylinder; the rolling-mill produces the required wall o~ 
the cylinder ; the reeling machine eliminates the roughness 
of surface incident to the two preceding operations ; and 
the final sizing, or sinking and sizing, produces the tube 
with the proper diameter. Fig. 14 shows the hot-finished 
tubes on the cooling table. 

The terms “hot-finished” and “cold drawn” are familiar 
to most users of seamless tubing. The exact distinction 
between these two types of product is not, however, gen- 
erally understood, The steps in the manufacture of the 
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Fig. 10—Automatic Rolling Mill, 

hot-finished and cold-drawn products are exactly the.same 
up to the point of delivering the hot-rolled tube to the 
cooling table. After this hot-rolled tube is straightened, 
cut to length and inspected, it is ready for the market as a 
hot-rolled or hot-finished tube. If, however, it is sent to 
the cold-drawn department from the cooling table, it may 
be put through various cold-draw operations and be ulti- 
mately finished as a cold-drawn tube. 


Returning to the hot-finished tube on the cooling table, 
it receives, when cocl enough, a preliminary inspection 
for outside diameter and outside defects. It is then 
straightened on any one of a number of types of 
straightening machines. Fig. 15 and 16 show two types of 
straightening machines. The next operation consists of 
cropping the rough ends of the tube and obtaining the 
desired length. This is done in a cut-off machine, which 
is shown in Fig. 17. Following the cutting to length, 
the tube is given a final inspection, which includes check- 
ing the diameter, gauging of the wall, and inside and out- 
side surface inspection. This final inspection is followed 
by a hydrostatic test in the case of boiler tubes, pipes and 
other tubes intended to withstand fluid pressure. On 
tubular products made by any of the welded processes the 
hydrostatic test is a very important step in the inspection, 
as it serves to detect imperfect welds and joints, which 
often can not be detected by visual examination. The 
absence of such welding or joints in the seamless tubes 
places the hydrostatic test as an extra precaution, for 
such tubes as fail on the hydrostatic test invariably present 
visual surface defects which can be detected in the ordi- 
nary sttrface inspection. 

Returning again to the hot-finished tube as delivered to 
the cooling table, we will assume that it is desired to pro- 
duce from this hot-finished tube a cold-drawn tube of 
some smaller cross-sectional area. This will be accom- 
plished by drawing the tube through a die somewhat 
smaller than the diameter of the original tube. Tig. 21 
illustrates the relation of the tube and die. In most cases 
a mandrel is placed inside the tube in connection with the 
die. This mandrel is located in the die and supported 
there by a long rod. Fig. 19 and 20 illustrate the general 
character of a draw-bench for seamless tubes. If a man- 
drel is to be used, its size is such that the space between 
the die and the mandrel is less than the wall of the tube 
to be drawn. When thie tube is drawn through the die 
under these conditions, it is apparent, of course, that the 
wall as well as the diameter of the tube is reduced. Pre- 
liminary to cold drawing, the tube must be pointed on one 
end for a distance of four to six inches in order that suf- 
ficient length of a reduced diameter may be protrude be- 
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Fig. 12—Tube Entering Reeling Machine. 
yond the die and permit the pliers of the bench to secur 
sufficient grip to draw the remainder of the tube through 
the die and over the mandrel. This pointing is done with 
the ordinary type of swedging -hammer. Following the 
pointing the tube is sent to the pickle tubs, where all = call 
adhering to the tube is carefully removed. The tube is 
then rinsed to eliminate the acid and is dipped in the 
lubricant or “dope,” the purpose of which is to reduce. 
friction and prevent metal to metal contact between the 
tube on one side and the die and mandrel on the other. 
The actual drawing of the tube is done by means of the 
draw-bench chains and the pliers or grips which can be 
hooked into the chain after they have grasped the point 
of the tube. Fig. 21-23 illustrate the pointing and draw- 
ing of the tube. The drawing is accomplished at a speed 
varying from 25 to 60 feet per minute, and the reductions 
in cross-sectional area for one cold-draw pass will vary 
from 15 to 45 per cent. The successful cold drawing of a 
seamless-tube section is rendered much more difficult 
than the drawing of a solid section such as wire or shaft- 
ing, owing to the fact that the internal surface of the 
tube presents material difficulties in the matter of proper 
cleaning in pickling, lubrication, and in additional friction 
surface. 


From the previous remarks relating to the amount of 
cold work in the process of cold drawing, it 1s apparent 
that a tube, after drawing, possesses considerable mechan- 
ical hardness. This mechanical hardness is almost directly 
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cold-draw pass. As a desired size of cold- Grawn tube 
in the smaller diameters can not be produced in one pass 
from the original two-inch diameter hot-rolled tube, 
number of Eold- draw passes are often necessary. ( wing 
to mechanical hardness resulting from the preceding pass, 
it becomes necessary to anneal the tube after the first pass 
before it can again be drawn successfully. The efiects 
of temperature in relieving this mechanical hardness will 
be discussed later. In general, temperatures of 700 to 
800 degrees C. are employed for. annealing between passes. 


Vig. 18-—-Tube Passing Through Sizing Machine, 


Two types of furnaces are employed. The most com- 
mon type, which is used on material relatively heavy in 
cross-section, is of the coke-fired open type in which the 
work is exposed to the soft flame of a coke fire. The 
other type of furnace is used on material required to be 
dead-soft anneal. It is also used for the annealing be- 
tween passes of material 16 gauge and lighter. In this 
latter type of furnace the work is packed in steel retorts, 
which are sealed and then are gradually wor ked t through 
a continuous furnace. In this way the work is brought 
gradually to the full furnace temperature, maintained for 
the required time and cooled over a long period. The re- 
sult of this type of annealing is maximum softness and 
ductility, together with a minimum of scale from oxida- 
tion and pitting of the surface. When the required size 
of tube has been obtained by one or more cold-draw 
passes, the tube is given a final annealing, the annealing 
temperature being selected to give the necessary physical 
properties for the purpose intended. 
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Fig. 15—Straightening 
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Touching briefly on the uses and applications of seam- 
less tubing, these uses naturally divide themselves into 
two groups. In the first group are found those which 
may be considered the usual and expected application of 
tubular products, that is, for conveying fluids. Under 
this group will appear boiler tubes and flues and the 
various grades of pipe and ail country tubing, which are 
produced in considerable quantity in seamless types OT 
recent years the intensive methods of production and re- 
fining of petroleum, with the consequent increased 
mechanical requirements, have brought about a substitu- 
tion of seamless tubular products for welded products in 
both the oil country and petroleum refining industry. The 
samie causes—that is, increased demand and heavy duty— 
have developed a great tonnage of seamless boiler tubes 
where formerly welded goods were used. Likewise, in the 
field of special and standard pipe where the safety hazard 
has been great or the service demand unusually heavy, 
seamless material has supplanted welded material. The 
first general group of uses constitutes the greater part of 
seamless tonnage. 

The second group, while not so large, offers consider- 
able interest from an engineering standpoint. It is cus- 
tomary to include under the term “mechanical tubing” all 
of the various applications of seamless tubing where the 
tube, due to cross-section, lends itself to the construction 
of machinery or machine parts. The annular cross-section 
of the tubing may be desirable because of its great stiff- 
ness end strength as compared with an equivalent solid 
section. It may be desirable because its peculiar cross- 


Fig. 14—Hot-Finished Tube on Cooling Table. 


Fig, 16—Straightening Machine, 


Fig, 17—Cut-Off Machine. 

section lends itself to the design in question. The use 
of a hollow original section often reduces or eliminates 
the machining required to adapt a solid section to a given 
use. 

The chief market for mechanical tubing is in the auto- 
mobile industry, the reason being, of course, that in this 
industry a maximum of strength with a minimum of 
weight is essential. Likewise, the intensive production 
which is characteristic of this industry demands raw 
material which can be produced accurately to size and 
which can be fabricated with little or no machining. 

While the automobile industry absorbs the greater part 
of the mechanical tubing produced, it is a fact that seam- 
less tubing finds its way into a greater variety of machin- 
ery and appliances than any other similar product. These 
miscellaneous applications range from recoil cylinders on 
field guns to fishing rods, from golf shafts to fighting tops 
on battleships, from diamond-drill equipment for deep 
mining explorations to structural members in air shafts, 
and from centrifugal separating machines to textile-weav- 
ing machines. 

In this paper it is not intended to discuss specifications 
and specific requirements of seamless tubular products, 
but it would be of interest to mention the accuracy of 
size and the various qualities of tubing which may be 
expected in commercial production. Hot-rolled tubing 
can be produced in the smaller sizes, that is, from two or 
three inches in diameter, within a tolerance of 0.031 of 
an inch on the outside. This variation is less than the 
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Fig. 18—Relative of Die and Mandrell in Manufacture of 
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usual practice on ordinary pipe and applies only to hot- 
rolled mechanical. tubes when specified in sufficient 
quaniity to permit the adjustment of equipment to meet 
this tolerance. The larger sizes can be produced with an 
outside tolerance of 0.046 to 0.062 of an inch, depending 
on the size and the wall. When the wall of the tube be- 
comes relatively light in proportion to the diameter, diffi- 
culty is encountered, due to ovalness, which results from 
straightening and handling. The surface of a hot-rolled 
tube 1s comparable with the surface of any other similar 
hot-finished product. 

It is customary to limit the variation in wall thickness 
or gauge of seamless tubing on a percentage basis. This 
is due to the fact that the conditions under which the 
billet 1s pierced do not necessarily permit the piercing 
point to follow exactly the axis ot the round being pierced. 
As a result, eccentricity, to a greater or less extentjaam 
always present in any tube made by the rotary piercing 
process. It has been found by experience that the logical 


means cf limiting eccentricity in the finished product is 
by limiting the variation to a percentage of the nominal 
wall. In addition to pure eccentricity—that is, eccentricity 
of the outside diameter and inside diameter—there will 
be found in a hot-rolled tube a slight additional wall varia- 
The heavy and 


tion which results from errors in rolling. 


Fig. 19—Draw Bench for Seamless Tubes. 


less delicate equipment used in producing a hot-rolled tube 
as compared with cold drawing does not permit of the 
refined adjustments possible in cold drawing. Summing 
up the question of wall variation and eccentricity, it may 
be stated that the eccentricity of a cold-drawn tube will 
be, on an average, about five per cent of the wall, and will 
not exceed 10 per cent at the maximum. The errors in 
rolling referred to in connection with hot-rolled tubes will , 
necessitate about two to three per cent greater variation 
in wall than in the cold-drawn product. 


The diameters of a cold-drawn tube, both inside and 
outside, can be controlled within very close limits. On 
tubes havirg 1.5 inches outside diameter and smaller, a 
maximum variation of 0.005 of an inch can be expected. 
This variation increases with increasing diameter until, 
at five inches outside diameter, the maximum variation 
would be about 0.015 of an inch. The surface of a cold- 
drawn tube is smoother than that of a hot-finished tube 
and is comparable with the surface of any other cold- 
drawn steel product. The cold-drawn product lends itself 
particularly to those requirements where tonnage is not 
great and surface appearance and extreme accuracy of 
size are important. Additional possibilities are afforded 
in cold drawing, as compared with hot rolling, in the 
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Fig. 20—Draw Bench for Seamless ‘Tubes, 

matter of physical properties; for, within limits, the 
physical properties of a given cold-drawn tube may be 
varied by the degree to which the mechanical hardness 
of cold drawing is eliminated in the final annealing oper- 
ation. 

On the other hand, hot-rolled tubing is best adapted 
to those applications requiring larger tonnage and where 
speed of tube production is an important item. The 
matter of physical properties can be met successfully in 
the hot-rolled tube by varying the analysis of steel used, 
and in case this does not afford sufficient latitude, hea: 
treatment can be adopted, as hot-rolled lends itself par- 
ticularly to heat treatment. The wide range of tensile 
properties possible in a given steel, when cold drawn 
and partially annealed, may at first appear to be an addi- 
tional advantage: but, when it is remembered that such 
increase in tensiie strength is always made at the expense 
of ductility, it becomes very doubtful if any material ad- 
vantage has been gained over the normal tensile strength 
and normal ductility which are te be expected in the hot- 
rolled tube. 

Summing up the comparison of hot-rolled and cold- 
drawn tubing, it may be stated as a general fact that, when 
the tube is to be machined and a high-surfacing finish 1s 
not required, hot-rolled tubing is to be preferred. 


Government Ownership of Railroads 
in Canada - 


By C. F. Batcu 


Statistician, Chicago & Northwestern Ry. System. 


The Canadian governnient has granted to the railways 
from the national treasury the following sums: 


ERE ile. gl atieee i cach ee $179,117,165 
EEN ORY oree iene ee 111,069,493 
ire te Ne hie cee. 75,325,432 
at oc. Sealey: Mf 56,187,123 


These amounts have been necessary over and above 
the earnings of the railways. The Canadian National 
Railways’ annual report (page 27) shows the following: 


Year Deficit 
IE a a a re $57 960,097 
a Sg ee en 51,697,674 


This deficit is made up out of the public treasury of 
Canada. In addition to the foregoing it is interesting to 
note the difference in taxes paid by the railroads in Can- 
ada and the taxes paid by the railroads in the United 


*From Northwestern Railway System Magazine, October, 1924. 
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States. As illustrative, let us compare Canadian railroad 
taxes with the taxes of the Northwestern system: 


Name of Miles 
Railroad Year of road ‘Tax accruals 
C.& N. W. Ry. system. .1923 10,067 $10,875,911.89 
All Canadian railroads. .1923 38,813 9,.214,272.89 
The taxes paid by the Northwestern system alone ex- 
ceed the total taxes of all Canadian railroads by 18 per 
‘cent, whereas the mileage of the Canadian railroads ex- 


ceeds the Northwestern mileage by 285 per cent. 
On page 9 of the annual report of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway system is the following ‘statement: “In 


1923 freight rates stood at 32 per cent above prewar 
level.” 

On page 26 oi the annual report of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway system it shows the average annual wages 
of all employees in 1923 to be $1,441. 

The average annual wages of all railroad employees in 
the United States in 1923 was $1,619. 
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», 22—Diagram Illustrating Celd Drawing. 


Fig. 23—Cold Drawing. 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to Say the Thing That Ought to Be Said 


Having successfully negotiated “fire prevention week,” 
the country is now coming into “management week,” 
October 20 to 25, inclusive. The idea is all right. We 
may become somewhat bewildered by a succession of 
weeks, ranging from better babies to California raisins ; 
but no doubt we need something to direct our good im- 
pulses. Let us see what we can do to apply the good 
ideas of management week to our own little corner of the 
railroad business. 


Increase the effectiveness of your men’s work by the 
use of modern equipment. Many achievements clearly 
demonstrate that organization, management and ma- 
chinery properly combined and applied are able to in- 
crease production enormously, greatly increase wages and 
materially decrease cost per unit of production. Shop 
production problems can be solved ; progressive and scien- 
tific management and modern machinery do control cost 
of production. Few people realize what possibilities lie 
in the use of modern equipment to solve the problems of 
cost of shop production. 


_——— 


The secretary of the department of railways of Japan 
is in this country making a study of American railways. 
Among other things, he is preparing a digest of all the 
laws affecting railways in every state. This last should 
be interesting, not to say entertaining reading. But what 
a bewildering hodge-podge it will be, and what glaring 
inconsistencies will be found in the railway laws of most 
states. American state legislators will have no occasion 
to point with pride to their admirable railway laws. We 
are inclined to believe that the Japanese gentleman will 
carry home with him an increased respect for American 
railway officials who have been able to make the trans- 
portation systems work under such petty and demagog‘cal 
tampering and annoyances. 


It is an economic condition altogether wholesome in 
its general aspects that French railroads are coming to 
the United States for their current financing. There 
is money enough and to spare, in the New York invest- 
ment market, for the requirements of American enter- 
prise; and recent world events have made it clear that 
the United States is the principal source to which other 
countries wii! look for the capital that is needed to set 


them on their feet. But money moves where credit calls 
it. If capital goes overseas, it does so when a substantiai 
credit basis is established, and not before. The govern- 
ments of European countries have found their transporta- 
tion systems in need of rehabilitation, and they have fos- 
tered a credit situation under which the financing can be 
done in this country. Our railroads are obtaining money 
to meet their financial necessities; but they are fighting 
single-handed to maintain the credit basis on which such 
financing can be done. So far as the government takes 
a hand its efforts are distinctly in the direction of tearing 
down the railroad credit structure. As a result financing 
is inadequate and only hand-to-mouth. With the govern- 
ment intervening to strengthen railway credit, which is 
what we are seeing in Europe today, what wonders could 


be done in giving this country bigger and better transport- 
ation than it has ever known? 


Indicating the practical difficulties which are to be en- 
countered in any general effort to stabilize railway em- 
ployment, the returns of railway operating revenues and 
expenses for the month of August, made available this 
week, afford some interesting figures. Class I railroads 
of the United States earned 56 million dollars less in 
August, this year, than in August a year ago. The same 
railroads were able to decrease their operating expenses 
by nearly 54 million dollars, which resulted in a decrease 
of the net operating income by only three and one-half 
million dollars. Confronted by a decline in traffic 
which was so serious that it lopped off 56 million dollars 
of revenue, how did the railroads go about it to save the 
situation? They spent in August this year, roughly 34 
million dollars less on maintenance than they did in Au- 
gust a year ago. ‘The reduction in maintenance of way 
expenses amounted to seven and three-quarters million 


‘dollars, and the reduction in maintenance of equipment 


expense amounted to more than 26 million dollars, in the 
month of August this year, as compared with August, 
1923. Expenditures for maintenance of equipment were 
20.5 per cent less in August this year, than in August, 
1923. 

Obviously maintenance expenses will not be so heavy in 
a period of light traffic as in a period of heavy traffic; 
but it is equally obvious that with a decrease of less than 
ten per cent in operating revenues, twenty per cent can- 
not be saved in maintenance of equipment without defer- 
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ring expenditures that could more profitably be done cur- 
rently. The logical time for the railroads to put rolling 
equipment in good condition is a time when traffic is 
below the peak. Such a course will result in the many 
advantages which in recent days we are lumping together 
under the head of “stabilization of employment.” An 
actual saving in the cost of doing the work is the least of 
the benefits to be gained in evening out the curve of em- 
ployment and unemployment; some of the other results 
are that the equipment is made available when needed, 
manufacturers are enabled to base their production on 
more uniform buying, the railroads are saved from peri- 
odical wrecking of the morale of their personnel; and 
both the railroads and the manufacturers are contribut- 
ing to a constructive solution of public relations work. 
But as it stands now the railroads have a perfectly good 
basis for their present system of cutting down mainten- 
ance expense in a time of slight traffic. All arguments 
fail when it comes down to the question of money. When 
the railroad managements are relieved from the neces- 
sity of pursuing a hand-to-mouth policy for the sake of 
maintaining a showing of some kind of current earnings, 
then the way will be open for a discussion of stabilization 
of employment on its merits as a general policy. 


SUCCES SLUL REGULATION 


I 


Successful regulation of railways will bring to the people 
of the United States all the benefits which might conceivably 
arise from government ownership without incurring those 


. dangers which are inherent in government ownership. 


President Coolidge says: “To make a rate that does 
not yield a fair return results in confiscation, and confisca- 
tory rates are of course, unconstitutional. Unless the 
government adheres to the rule of making a rate that 
will yield a fair return it must abandon rate-making al- 
together.” True, but while this is good logic from the 
head of the government, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is making rates that under this definition are con- 
fiscatory and yet is not relinquishing any of its rate- 
making authority. 

According to the commission’s own 
roads were not making a fair return in 1922 when a 
sweeping reduction was ordered in rates, and at no time 
since the war have they been sufficient to rise to a level 
which excludes them from the confiscatory class. 

Mr. Coolidge made a splendid plea for law observance 
as distinguished from law enforcement, but how can any 
nation expect law observance upon the part of the people 
when the government through its commission maladminis- 
ters a law to the extent that it confiscates private property 
after the fashion that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is doing? 

Mr. Rea, president of the Pennsylvania Railroad sys- 
tem, in his report to stockholders in 1922, speaking of reg- 
ulation said: 

“It is difficult to understand the continued failure of 
our federal and state governments and the commissions 
appointed for that purpose, to enforce a constructive rail- 
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POAC POUCY,. +5. This failure to deal equitably with the 
railroads, which constitute the chief collecting and dis- 
tributing system for the nation’s trade, commerce and 
products, is all the more incredible because it is still pos- 
sible to secure beneficial legislation for the farms, the 
industries, the highways and waterways. It must be clear 
to reasonable people that a railroad regulatory policy 
which since 1908 has allowed a return upon the railroad 
investment averaging only four per cent per annum for 
this 15-year period is not regulation, but confiscation of 
the investment. It is also, in substance, a slow but sure 
confiscation of the business of the country....... Unfor- 
tunately, cur governmental policy in many ways prevents 
them from exercising ordinary business foresight, and 
promptly taking the action essential to satisfactorily dis- 
charge that important responsibility.” 


—— | 


WeiCn lS OUR OLDEST RAILROAD? 

The approaching centennial of railroad operation in 
this country is prompting researches into history, with the 
result that forgotten facts or hitherto unpublished in- 
formation of the early development of our railroads are 
being resurrected. Assistant Secretary Samuel Harden 
Church, of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, has dug 
up and just made public some very interesting history of 
the organization of the Pennsylvania R. R., and of the 
activities of the originator of that enterprise, Mr. John 
Stevens. From the data produced he lays claim to the 
Pennsylvania R. R. being the “oldest railroad” in this 
country. A digest of his findings and of his discussion of 
this subject appears elsewhere in this issue. 

History, like many other things, is beset with con- 
troversies. It involves technicalities; and precise defini- 
tion of terms is necessary in order to arrive at a proper 
understanding of the subject in view. Such is particu- 
larly true of the term priority. For illustration, priority 
of invention is not always awarded to the first person who 
conceived the idea, but usually to the one who first got 
hoid of the idea and stuck to it, by diligently following 
it up in a way to promote or perfect the device or thing. 
We shall not be surprised if many will look at this ques- 
tion of priority of railroad development in the same way. 

The modern idea of a railroad is, of course, a line of 
rails on which cars are operated by steam, but railroads 
operated by horse traction antedated steam operated roads 
by a good many years in England, and by a few years in 
this country. Such are now commonly known as tram 
roads. In England tram roads about the coal mines were 
numerous before the use of steam locomotives. The 
necessity of increasing tractive power and cheapening the 
cost thereof is what gave rise to the idea of applying 
steam power to these rail roads. 

Adverting to the other question, that of diligence in 
following up an idea, the popular notion is that Stephen- 
son was the inventor of the locomotive, yet Trevithick 
built a locomotive that operated successfully on iron rails, 
and hauled coal on a train of cars, ten years before 
Stephenson built his first locomotive in 1814; and Hedley 
built a practical locomotive in 1813. It was Stephenson, 
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however who persevered with the invention, perfected 
the machine and equipped the Stockholm & Darlington 
R. R., the first common-carrier railroad in England, in 


1825. 


Coming to our own country, 
first railroad that carried traffic, that distinction goes to 
a tram road on which granite was hauled, by horses, from 
a quarry in Massachusetts; but if he wishes to speak of 
the first road that hauled passengers and goods as a com- 
mon carrier, the distinction belongs to the Baltimore & 
Ohio R. R., which, also, was operated by horse power for 
about two years at the beginning. The first road on which 
a steam locomotive was operated was a tram road, in 
Carbondale, Pa., now part of the Delaware & Huson 
R. R., in 1829, but steam operation was not continued for 
very long, and the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. was the first 
road on which a steam locomotive drew a car, in 1830. 


if one inquires for the 


In the development of a common carrier railroad there 
are four important steps, namely: The granting of a 
charter, by legislative authority ; the subscription of shares 
or other means of raising funds wherewith to build; the 
construction of roadbed, track and equipment; and the 
opening of the completed or partially completed road for 
business. The Baltimore & Ohio R. R., which began 
doing a common carrier business late in the year 1828, 
obtained its charter from the state of Maryland, Feb. 28, 
1827. Mr. Church shows that on March 21, 1823, 
the legislature of Pennsylvania granted to John 
Stevens and others a charter, incorporating “The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company,” authorizing the construction 
of a railroad from Philadelphia to Columbia, Pa., to be 
known as “The Pennsylvania Railroad.” An organiza- 
tion was promptly formed, with John Connolly as presi- 
dent, and in July of that year the preliminary survey of 
the road from Philadelphia to Columbia was made by a 
party headed by Stevens in person. Thus the charter of 
the Pennsylvania antedated that of the Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R. nearly four years. Subscriptions to the capital 
stock came in very slowly, and in March, 1828, the Penn- 
sylvania legislature appropriated two million dollars with 
which to begin the construction of forty miles of the 
road. The location of the road was begun in April, 1828, 
or three months before construction was begun on the 
Baltimore & Ohio. All of the location work was com- 
pleted by Dec. 1, 1828, but the work of actual construction 
was not put under contract until April, 1829. Thus, while 
the Pennsylvania R. R. was the first railroad that was 
built in this country to obtain a charter as a common 
carrier enterprise, and the first one to begin the work of 
location, yet the Baltimore & Ohio was the first to begin 
digging dirt and the first to complete a piece of road and 
put it into operation. So when one speaks of our “first 
railroad” or our “oldest railroad,” it would seem appro- 
priate to qualify as to just what he means; does he refer 
to the first road formed with rails for the propulsion of 
vehicles, like the tram road of some private enterprise? or 
does he refer to a road of the same type for carrying 
passengers and freight for the public? 

In a legal sense, such as applies in the patent laws, this 
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priority would seem to belong to the Pennsylvania R. R.— 
as it was the first organization to set a railroad enterprise 
on foot, and it did perseveringly and assiduously follow 
up the task, although in the matter of construction and ~ 
the beginning of operation it was beaten by the Baltimore 
& Ohio. 

Mr. Church brings out one fact not commonly known, 
which is that Mr. Stevens constructed, and put into opera- 
tion, as a model, in Hoboken, a steam locomotive, as 
early as 1825. It was operated on a circular track, at a 
speed of twelve miles per hour, and continued in opera- 
tion for exhibition purposes several years. ‘This is sup- 
posed to have been the first steam locomotive to be oper- 
ated on a track in this country. It was used in connection 
with his schemes for promoting the building of the Penn- 
sylvania R. R. and the Camden & Amboy R. R., both of 
which became part of the Pennsylvania R. R. system, 

Priority of railroad construction in this country is a 
distinction without very much of a difference. This mod- 
ern means of transportation in this country started nearly 
a century ago by a spurt, as it were, and in a short 
time after companies were organized, the Baltimore & 
Ohio, the Pennsylvania, what is now part of the New 
York Central, and the Erie were put into operation, all 
within a few years. Beginnings were small, and, owing to — 
the competition of the idea of canals, progress was slow. 
As the granting of a charter is the beginning of a rail- 
road enterprise the point raised is whether priority be- 
longs to the road which first obtained its charter or the 
one that first began to carry traffic. 


—— 


Washington Correspondence 


(Special to the Ralway Review.) 


Wasuineton, D. C., October 8—Five new high 
records were established during the week which ended 
on September 27, in the number of cars loaded with 
revenue freight, according to reports filed today by the 
railroads with the car service division of the American 
Railway Association. 

1. A total of 1,087,447 cars was loaded during the 
week, the highest number for any one week this year 
and the third highest in history. This was only 10,046 
cars below the highest week on record, which was that 
of the corresponding week last year when the total was 
1,097,493 cars. 

2. More cars were loaded with grain and grain prod- 
ucts during the week than were ever loaded during any 
previous week on record. 

3. The greatest number of cars in history, in a single 
week, were loaded with miscellaneous freight in the week 
of September 27. 

4. The number of cars loaded with merchandise and 
less than carload lot freight during the week was the 
largest for any similar period ever recorded. 

5. More freight cars were moved by the railroads on 
Wednesday, September 24, than on any single day this 
year, the total moved, including both loaded and empty 
cars, having been 1,013,184. 


These five new high records were established by the 
railroads in the face of three new high records attained 
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by them the previous week. The total for the week of 
September 27, was an increase of 10,894 cars over the 
preceding week this year, all commodities reporting in- 
creases except live stock and ore. This also was an in- 
crease of 109,656 cars compared with the corresponding 
week in 1922. 

Loading of grain and grain products for the week 
totaled 69,289 cars, the greatest number ever loaded dur- 
ing any one week on record, exceeding by 452 cars the 
previous high record for all time established during the 
week which ended on August 30, this year. The total 
for the week was an increase of 726 cars over the pre- 
ceding week, and 18,404 cars above the same week last 
year, as well as 17, 364 cars above the same week in 
1922. 

This new high record in the number of cars loaded 
with grain products is due principally to the fact that 
loading of that commodity in the northwest during the 
month of September has exceeded every previous ree- 
ord, including 1915, when the wheat crop in North Da- 
kota totaled 150 million bushels and the entire country 
produced more than a billion bushels of wheat. The 
entire movement of grain and grain products to date has 
been made with no car shortage, the only except 
being of so minor a nature as to be utterly negligible and 
due entirely to details of local distribution. 

Loading of merchandise and less than carload lot 
freight for the week of September 27 amounted to 
258,458 cars, a new high record for all time, and an in- 
crease of 989 cars over the preceding week which had 
marked the previous high record. This was an increase 
of 5,238 cars over the same week last year, and an in- 
crease of 25,074 cars compared with the same week in 
1922. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 405,436 cars, 
which also was a new high record for all time and an in- 
crease of 7,559 cars over the preceding week which, as 
in the case of merchandise and less than carload lot 
freight, had been the previous record. Compared with 
the same week last year, this was an increase of 11,801 
cars, and an increase of 58,015 cars above the same week 
mm 1922. 

Coal loading totaled 193,422 cars, an increase over the 
week before of 4,437 cars, and the largest number loaded 
during any one week since February 16 this year. The 
number loaded during the week of September 27 was a 
decrease, however, of 7,533 cars under the corresponding 
week in 1923, but an increase of 5,610 cars over the cor- 
responding week in 1922. 


Live stock loading totaled 36,871 cars, a decrease of 
1,701 cars below the week before, and 4,230 cars under 
the same week last year, as well asa decrease of 2,928 
cars below two years ago. 


Forest products loading totaled 68,404 cars, 627 cars 
above the week before, but 7,093 cars under last year. 
Compared with the corresponding week two years ago, 
it was an increase of 10,402 cars. 

Ore loading amounted to 46,176 cars, 2,191 cars below 
the week before and 23,088 cars under last year, as well 
as 3,819 cars under two years ago. 


Coke loading totaled 9,391 cars, an increase of 448 cars 
above the preceding week, but 3,545 cars under the cor- 
responding week in 1923, and 62 cars below the same 
period in 1922. 


Compared by districts, increases over the week before 
in the total loading of all commodities were reported in 
all except the southern district, which showed a decrease 
of slightly more than 100 cars. All districts reported in- 
creases over the corresponding week last year except the 
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eastern, Allegheny and northwestern, but all showed in- 
creases over the corresponding week two years ago. 
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Opinion and Comment 


Transportation Progresses 


“Who names the parlor cars?” is as frequent a conun- 
drum as “What becomes of the pins?” Some genius has 
hestowed names of revolitionary patriots on the cars of the 
Congressional Limited. The twelve chosen were all signers 
of the Declaration. They never knew such luxury of travel 
in their time. One of them, Caesar Rodney, who rose from 
a sickbed for his hasty horseback ride from Delaware, could 
have pointed a sharp contrast between his grievous dis- 
comfort and the swift ease of passage in 1924. The states 
and sages of old could not command the comforts that an 
immigrant in a day coach receives as he goes westward to 
follow the imperial star of labor. We now look back on 
the primitive conveyances of the colonial era as men in 
time to come will regard our tentative 200 miles per hour 
in today’s crude pianes.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Traffic Indications a Paradox 


The establishment of a new high record for the car load- 
ings of merchandise and miscellaneous freight on the first- 
class railroads of the United States in the second week of 
September, not only came as a surprise to many of the rail- 
way executives, but it has remained a problem over which 
economists and close students of the railway situation have 
spent considerable time in the past few days. For years it has 
been the accepted practice both among railroad officials and 
business men in general to consider the loadings of mer- 
chandise and miscellaneous freight as a criterion of business. 

On such an assumption it would appear that business is 
moving along much more rapidly now than at any other 
time this year and even much faster than in the fall of 1923 
when the high record loadings in these commodities did not 
reach their peak levels until the second week in October. 
This is in direct opposition to some of the weekly reviews 
of business. Why these two indicators of business conditions 


oppose one another is a paradox that is not easily explained. 
—New York Times. 


Transportation Mendicancy 


Texas, with more railroad mileage than any other state 
in the union and less railroad security ownership than Rhode 
Island, cherishes a restriction in its constitution to such a 
degree that it is willing to thwart railroad consolidations de- 
signed in the interest of the country at large. Not for noth- 
ing does Texas bear the sobriquet of the “Lone Star State.” 
It assumes to be represented by a star in the American con- 
stellation of 48, but plays a lone hand whenever its interests 
cease to be merely American. 

Because the El Paso & Southwestern traversed about 
twenty miles of sacred, but arid, Texas soil, the state sought, 
unsuccessfully, to oppose the consolidation with Southern 
Pacific. State authorities are now in opposition to the con- 
solidation of Gulf Coast Lines with Missouri Pacific, on the 
ground that the state constitution and laws prohibit the own- 
ership of Texas mileage by foreign corporations. 

It would have been well for the investing public of this 
country had the Texas constitution forbidden the construc- 
tion of railroad mileage in that state by either foreign or 
domestic. corporations. 

With the greatest single mileage of any state, Texas has 
come to be known as a railroad graveyard. Roads that se- 
gregate their Texas operating results, like Rock Island, Katy, 
‘Frisco and Cotton Belt, show that they are forced to ex- 
tract income from neighboring states to support their Texas 
deficits. Mr. Lewis Spence has testified, under oath, that the 
profits from operation of the inter-mountain mileage of South- 
ern Pacific were all that had made possible a development 
of the Texan lines of that system. Practically every mile of 
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railroad in Texas has been through at least one reorganization 
and important properties have been through as many as 
three. Texas & Pacific, a purely Texan property that has 
just turned the half century mark, has never paid a dollar 
in dividends. 

With the rest of the country generously and graciously 
providing Texas with transportation below cost, the Lone 
Star State might fittingly develop a small measure of gregari- 
ousness in railroad matters. It has ever been bad taste to 
look a gift horse in the mouth, and Texas should accept its 
alms with at least a showing of gratitude, lest the trans- 
portation almoner seek a more grateful beneficiary—Wall 
Street Journal. 


Maintenance and Care of Superheaters 


By J. Lo Sire 
Superintendent of Motive Power, Pittsburgh & West Virginia Ry. 


The following paper was read and discussed at the an- 
nual convention of the International Railway General Fore- 
men’s Association, which was held at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, September 9 to 12, 1924. 


The first patent for a superheater dates back to a period 
co-equal with the birth of the United States as a separate 
and independent nation. The superheater then patented 
was similar in type to many small tube superheaters of 
the present day. But there does not appear to be any 
serious evidence of the use of superheated steam at that 
time. The first patent was granted to one Joseph Hateley 
in 1786. It is generally believed that he had been experi- 
menting for some years prior to this date. 

However, there is no occasion to dwell further on the 
matter of history of the superheater, because in the past 
fifteen years this medium of economy and higher sus- 
tained boiler capacity has become a byword with all rail- 
road men. There is not a trunk line in the United States 
that does not employ the superheater and up to the present 
time, there are approximately 40,000 superheater locomo- 
tives operating in this country. 

There is no questioning the fact that we all appreciate 
the importance of a high class product of manufacture in 
order to secure perfection in performance and in order 
that perfecton in performance may be continuous and the 
full capacity and economy of the locomotive may be avail- 
able at all times. This granted, corresponding care must 
be exercised in the matter of maintenance. 

A superheater is as strong or as serviceable as its weak- 
est unit. A patched ball joint, a unit pipe repaired with a 
piece of tubing butt-welded, and repairs to a unit return 
bend, are only as durable as the imperfect repair job. 
Repairs of this nature are frequently the cause of serious 
and extended annoyance from equipment in service. 
There are correct methods of maintenance and they are 
always cheapest in the long run: Lest we forget that the 
superheater, at least when the throttle is open, is a part of 
the boiler and subjected to boiler pressure, we should, 
within reasonable bounds, consider no repairs to the super- 
heater that we would not consider safe if made to a boiler. 

Improper repairs and patchwork have been made to 
superheaters, particularly to superheater units, that have 
resulted in a higher cost to the railroad than would the 
purchase of new parts. This does not necessarily mean 
that the actual labor charges, plus shop overhead, and the 
cost of material to make these repairs would equal the 
cost of new parts, but due to the failure which followed, 
and more particularly to the decrease in efficiency result- 
ing therefrom, the cost would be equal, or more. 

When you consider that the superheater is designed 
with a fixed amount of heating surface and the combined 
area of the total number of superheater units is of the 
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utmost importance with relation to the steam consump- 
tion, you will realize how important it is not to reduce 
this heating surface, nor make repairs that will in any 
way tend to reduce the steam area and surface of the 
units as a whole, or of an individual unit pipe. Improper 
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repairs have been made to units, such as building up_ 


failed return bends, applying crudely made return bends, 
applying pieces of piping to the unit by butt-welding, and 
welding or screwing on machine-made ball ends that have 
resulted in as much as 30 to 40 per cent reduction in the 
steam area of a superheater unit, all tending to destroy the 
purpose and efficiency of the equipment. 

Besides the possibility of reduction in steam area with 
these repairs, there is always the unreliability of welding 
equipment of this nature, which is subjected to boiler 
pressures, high temperature steam and gases, and wide 
ranges of temperatures. I believe, then, that you will 
bear with me in the importance of maintaining our super- 
heater equipment in accordance with the recommendations 
of the manufacturer, so that we will not only be relieved 
of the unpleasant feeling of anticipating road failures, but 
have that feeling of security which goes with properly 
maintained equipment. 

The metal-to-metal joint between the superheater 
header and units was adopted after many years of experi- 
ence with various other kinds of joints. 
of eliminating this joint is remote, for the reason that it 
is necessary to remove superheater units, at least at each 
shopping of the locomotive for repairs, also for flue and 
boiler work. 

To maintain a joint and keep it absolutely steam-tight, 
subjected to conditions such as they are, it is of the ut- 
most importance that a bolt of the very best quality of 
steel be used. Due to the variation in gas temperatures 
on one side and the same with respect to the steam tem- 
peratures on the other, it is essential, in order to overcome 
expansion and contraction, that a bolt be used which will 
keep these joints tight under these -conditions. ‘There- 
fore, bolts of heat-treated steel, and which have a mini- 
mum tensile strength of 100,000 Ibs. per sq. in., each bolt 
to be fitted with cold-pressed nuts capable of developing 
the full strength of the bolt, must be used. 

With correct workmanship on the ball end of the unit 
and header seat, these bolts insure tight joints at all times. 
Bolts of low tensile strength will stretch under the action 
of a workman with a wrench in setting up the nut, or 
will be affected by the temperature changes in the front 
end, resulting in leaky joints, which all of us know is 
detrimental to the steaming of the locomotive. 


Clean flues are essential to any locomotive, superheated 
or saturated, but more so with the superheater locomotive, 
because dirty superheater flues not only affect the evapor- 
ating surfaces of the boiler but the superheating surfaces 
of the units also. 

When the cinders are allowed to remain in a boiler flue, 
they become so hot that the tubing is liable to distortion 
and deterioration when the heat and the chemical action 
set up. The bands and supports are likely to become so 
overheated that they will burn off, leaving the pipes loose 
in the flue so that they set up a serious wearing action, 
due to the vibration of the locomotive. Moreover, a flue 
that is plugged by an accumulation of cinders will not 
permit the passage of the hot gases from the firebox and 
if the full length of the superheater pipe is not exposed 
to the hot gases, the steam passing through it will not be- 
come superheated to the extent necessary to insure from 
the locomotive the results which should be obtained. 

Flues and tubes should be kept thoroughly cleaned. It 
they are not, the evaporative capacity of the boiler is re- 
duced ; the superheater is not giving fair returns, and the 
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best results will not be obtained. If the work of flue 
cleaning 1s not given the proper attention, it will result in 


failure for steam, delayed trains and all the accompany- 


One flue completely plugged in a 25- 
per cent of the superheating 


the flue itself. The effect of several elements thus cut 


off will very quickly show up in a falling off in the per- 


formance of the locomotive. 
Until such a time as a suitable flue cleaning apparatus 


is designed, the speaker is of the opinion that the best 


method of cleaning flues is with water. With the ordi- 
mary water pressure found in the average enginchouse 


and using the regulation washout boiler hose and nozzle, 


the flues may be thoroughly cleansed in half the time re- 
quired by air, and it is less objectionable to the flue- 
cleaner. After the flues have been washed, they may be 
thoroughly dried with air. ; 

The damper used in connection with superheater equip- 
ment for the purpose of protecting the units when no 
steam 1s passing through them, is designed to give a 
minimum of 100 per cent opening. This 100 per cent is in 
relation to the area through all of the flues and tubes 
above the damper and is ample to take care of maximum 
conditions. However if this damper is allowed to be- 
come inoperative or the damper cylinder should become 
dry, or the links and arms should become badly worn, it 
might result in the damper not opening the proper dis- 
tance end reducing the area of the opening considerably 
below 100 per cent. It is plain to be seen that under such 
conditions what might be expected. Briefly, it would 
mean reducing the nozzle to create sufficient draft to pull 
the gases through the restricted opening, or if such is not 
done, to reduce the amount of, gases passing through the 
superheater flues and, in proportion, the degree of super- 
heat which naturally will affect the efficiency and opera- 
tion of the locomotive. 

An important matter to be kept in mind by all is the 
fact that the function of the superheater is not to evapor- 
ate water. If the water is maintained in the boiler at 
such a level that quantities of it are carried over through 
the throttle, the superheater has to give up part of its 
surface to the work of evaporating this water into steam. 


The result is a reduced temperature of steam and a con- . 


sequent reduction in the locomotive’s power and efficiency. 

Moreover, the continued abuse of the superheater in 
this manner will gradually cause the formation of scale 
inside of the unit pipes, reducing their cross sections, so 
that the necessary amount of steam cannot pass through 
them, and again the effectiveness of the superheater and 
the locomotive is impaired. This scale will also act as 
an insulator to prevent the steam receiving the desired 
amount of heat through the pipes from the hot gases 
passing through the flues, so that it will readily be seen 
the foaming or the carrying over of water through the 
throttle. will act in a very direct way to prevent the full 
economy and effectiveness of the locomotive from being 
realized. The locomotive should always be so operated 
that only dry steam from the boiler will pass into the 
superheater. ; 

Front end air leaks are responsible for the poor show- 
ing, steam failures and lack of effectiveness on a great 
many locomotives. In many cases conditions cou'd have 
been in:proved by first going after front end teaks, when 
an attempt was made to remedy the conditions by reducing 
the tip. 

Air openings around outside steampipes, casing and 
other openings in the smokebox in many cases would, if 
possible to sum up, aggregate an area considerably larger 
than a2” hole. Such leaks as these in the front end waste 
fuel and indirectly affect the hauling power of the loco- 
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motive. The air entering these openings destrovs the 
vacuum in the front end, thereby requiring reduction in 
exhaust nozzles to provide the necessary draft on the fire. 
The decreased exhaust nozzle opening adds to the back 
pressure in the cylinders; consequently reducing the trac- 
tive effort of the locomotive. 

A very simple and accurate check on these various con- 
ditions just related is the steam pyrometer. All of these 
conditions, such as high water, dirty flues, leaky units, 
front end air leaks, etc., affect the temperature of the 
steam delivered to the cylinders and these temperatures 
are indicated by the pyrometer. It serves notice on the 
engineman that conditions are not normal. In other 
words, the pyrometer will indicate indirectly if the fireman 
is not firing to the best advantage; if the engineman is 
carrying water too high; if the flues are clogged up; or if 
the locomotive begins to fall off in its performance in 
almost any way, there will be a drop in the steam tempera- 
ture, which will at once be shown up by the pyrometer. 
On the other hand, when the superheater is functioning 
properly and conditions are correct, the pyrometer will 
show normal steam temperatures. 

Therefore, since the use of superheated steam is essen- 
tial to the best economy of fuel, it is necessary that its 
fundamentals be understood and the equipment be prcp- 
erly maintained and operated. 

It is the opinion of the committee that instructions for 
repairing and maintaining the superheater as set forth in 
the instruction booklet issued by the manufacturer should 
be vigorously followed. The manufacturer furnishes the 
services of an expert who is trained in the art with years 
of experience to back up their contention. Complete in- 
structions are always obtainable upon request. 

In conclusion, the speaker is mindful of the fact that in 
order to have any degree of success with this, the most 
important application to a locomotive, supervisors must 
educate and instruct the men actually in charge of the 
operation of the superheater, so that the superheater is 
made to give the service which we should expect from it 
and which we should receive if surrounded with the pre- 
cautions which it has every right to demand. 


Improvement Work on the Long 
Island R. R. 


The Long Island R. R. is making progress in the con- 
struction work involved in the extension of electric serv- 
ice to Babylon, on the Montauk division. Third rail has 
been laid to a point east of Merr:ck between Merrick 
and Bellmore. This includes the protection board and 
other third rail appurtenances. Up to the present time 
about one-third of the third rail has been laid. 

Excavations have been dug for all six substations, and 
the foundation walls have been built. At Babylon the 
steel work has been erected, and the concrete walls are 
now being poured. All the wooden poles and some of 
the steel poles for carrying the transmission lines have 
been erected. Foundations for the remaining steel poles 
to be put up are being built. Transmission wires have 
been strung from Lynbrook to Wantagh, and east from 
Copaigue to Belmont Junction, west of Babylon. 

Dredging has been completed for two new float bridges 
now in the course of erection in Long Island City. Some 
560 tons of steel will be required for these float bridges. 

In connection with the extension of the Long Island 
City freight yards, about 10 per cent of the new track 
work has been completed. It is estimated that the cost 
of improving the freight facilities in Long Island City 
will be over $1,000,000. 
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Manufacturers 


Improved Equipment and Appliances 


Labor Saving Ideas 


Takes Power from Trolley 
Line 


The accompanying illustration shows 
a Baker charging truck for malleable 
iron pot handling, which has a rather 
unique arrangement for obtaining its 
power. In place of the usual storage 
battery, there is a direct coupled Hort- 
ner motor generator set, which receives 
220 volts D. C. from the trolley and 
delivers 24 volts to the truck motors. 
This generator is built compounded so 
that it supplies a uniform voltage re- 
gardless of the load. 


In order to keep the trolley cable 
taut, a Haywood spring take-up reel is 
provided, which can be seen directly 
behind and projecting above the motor 
generator, 

This truck will pick up and carry a 
stack of pots weighing 6,000 lbs. Hooks 
on the fork castings enable the truck 
operator to remove the heavy doors 
from the ovens. Openings are usually 
provided in these doors where the forks 
may be run in, and a chain is thrown 
around the door over the hooks on the 
fork castings to steady it while in mo- 
tion. The truck is the product of the 


Baker R. & L. Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


New Junior Universal Iron 
Worker 


A new junior Universal iron worker, 
designated as a No. % U. I. W. ma- 
chine, has just been introduced to the 
trade by the Buffalo Forge Company, 
of Buffalo, N. Y. This unit has the 
same slitting, shearing, mitering and 
barcutting capacities as the larger No. 
1 machine of this company, but the 
framework here is more compact, and 
in some instances the mechanical op- 
erating characteristics are changed 
slightly in design. The new unit is 
especially adapted to the smaller size 


machine shop where floor space is 
limited. 
The main differences between the 


new junior iron worker and the No. 
1 and No. 2 machines of this company 
consist of a shorter throat, reduction 
in overall size of the frame, elimina- 
tion of the high and low dieblock for 
punching girders and H columns, and 
substituting instead a combination die- 
block for handling channels and beams 
as well as angles, tees ard flat work. 


Two bracket supports also replace the 
one-piece subbase used with the larger 
machines. The 12-inch throat while 
limiting the capacity on sheet work, 
has. made possible the compact frame 
and small space requirements. The 
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The New Junior Universal Iron Worker. 

ram on the punch end is of new design, 
being made of square tool steel and 
hardened. In place of having a cast 
iron bushed connection to the rocker 
arm it engages with the rocker through 


New Devices 


‘Tools, Methods and Materials 


Products of the 


Short Guts to Economy 
Gontributed Items of Interest to the Practical Man 


a hardened tool steel seat. The con- 
necting rod has been dispensed with, 
the eccentric engaging directly with 
the walking beam on the punch end; 
tliere is also a new drive shaft bearing, 
in which the drive shaft itself is mount- 
ed stationary on the machine, while the 
flywheel is keyed to the pinion. 

The barcutter and shear end of this 
new unit are practically the same as 
the Buffalo No. 1 machine, the slitting 
shear blades having four cutting edges, 
same as the larger machines. This new 
model has incorporated also the im+ 
proved type of interchangeable motor 
and pulley drive arrangement. 


The construction of this unit is the 
same as the older machines. The frames 
are made of Buffalo armor plate, hav- 
ing a tensile strength of 75,000 pounds 
to the square inch. Bearings are bronze 
lined. All gears are machine cut. The 
shear is provided with knives for slit- 
ting plates of any width or length. The 
barcutter knives are made in five pieces, 
thereby making replacement easy and 
inexpensive. The capacities of the 
punches, shears and barcutters extend 
over a wide range. This machine will 
punch I beams and channels 5 inches 
to 15 inches; shear plates %-inch thick, 
while the barcutter will shear rounds 
up to 15¢-inches with the standard 
knives. Other capacities, such as for 
shearing flats, cutting squares, mitering 
angles, etc., range in like proportion. 


Baker Charging Truck for Malleabie Iron Pot Handling, 
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Improved Buffalo Wood- 
worker No. 2 


The woodworking plant, mill, or car- 
penter shop requiring medium sized 
machines, will be interested in the in- 
creased planing capacity effected with 
the Buffalo combination woodworker 
No. 2, manufactured by the Buffalo 
Forge Co., of Buffalo, N. Y. This is 
the smallest of the woodworkers made 
by this company. 

The new planer head incorporated 
makes possible the planing of boards 
up to and including 8 in. in width. This 
represents an increase in width of 2 in. 
over the olden design, thereby adding 
to the working capacity. The planer 
table is made in two parts, which fit 
into the channel on the main table and 
are adjustable on an inclined plne. One 
part of the table may be set at a lower 
level when planing to obtain the de- 
sired depth of cut. The planer guide 
used here consists of a hinged plate, 


Buffalo Combination Woodworker No. 2. 


ground to a high finish. Any angle de- 
sired may be obtained with this par- 
ticular guide arrangement for beveling 
purposes. A locked position is ob- 
tained by means of a single thumb nut. 


The bandsaw on this machine is fur- 
nished with a well finished cast iron 
tilting table 17% in. long and 141% in. 
wide. This table may be locked in 
position by means of a positive action 
cam and handle. The bandsaw wheels 
are turned and balanced. Slippage ot 
the saw, and heat from the blade is re- 
duced by an endless rubber band acting 
as a face cover. 


The drive with this machine is 
of the pinion and gear pulley type; this 
imsures a smooth running machine. 
The gear ratio is approximately 2 to 
1. The pulley pinion is cast in one 
piece, while the main shaft pinion is 
keyed to the shaft. Another featurs 
worth noting is the handy belt shifter 
used here. The drive shaft is one inch 
in diameter and runs in 4 in. babbitted 
and reamed bearings, split for adjust- 
ment. In addition the pulley for the 
jointer and the lower band saw wheel 
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are also connected to this shaft by 
means of jaw clutches. This enables 
independent operation of each part, 
with resultant saving in power and 
wear on bearings. 

The drive shaft of this machine may 
be mounted to an electric motor or gas 
eugine. Maximum power needed is 
about 1 to 2 h. p. for the bandsaw, and 
up to 3h. p. for the rip saw, depending 
on the capacity and feed. Drive-shaft 
should be run at about 700 r. p. m. 


The following equipment is furnished: 


3g-in. bandsaw. 

10-in. rip saw. 

8 in. by 34 in. emery wheel. 
8 in. by 3 in. safety planer head. 
Wrench for planer head 
Belt for rip saw and planer. 
Band saw guide. 

Emery wheel guard. 

Guard for shaft. 

Extension or shaft. 

Pulley 8 in. by 3 in. 


Straight Line Two-Stage 
Compressor 


The low power consumption per cubic 
foot of air delivered and the favora- 
ble physical conditions of the air re- 
sulting from two-stage compression 
have long been recognized by com- 
pressed air users, but the initial cost of 
the compressor and the cost of in- 
stallation have heretofore overbalanced 
these favorable features with the result 
that only machines of large capacity 
have been available—the majority of 
which have been of the duplex construc- 
tion. Such construction, while entirely 
logical for machines of over 500 cubic 
feet piston displacement, for smaller 
capacities has proved too expensive to 
manufacture, besides being too costly 
to install because of the complicated 
foundation required and the nicety re- 
quired in aligning the machine; fur- 
thermore, the average compressed air 
user has in the past neglected to look 
carefully into the power costs involved 
in operating the single-stage air com- 
pressors of smaller capacities. Now, 


however, the economies required by 
present highly competitive business 
conditions make it necessary’ that 
every operating cost be reduced to the 


minimum, particularly power costs. 


In order to meet the conditions out- 
lined above the Chicago Pneumatic 
straight line two-stage belt or motor 
driven air compressor designated as 
class N-CTB has been developed. Op- 
erating at 275 r.p.m. this compressor 
has a piston displacement of 360 cubic 
feet of free air per minute; air pres- 
sures range up to 125 pounds. It is 
adapted to be driven by a belt or by a 
synchronous motor with rotor mounted 
directly on the compressor crankshaft. 
Tandem construction is used in this 
unit in which low pressure cylinder is 
placed next to the frame and the high 
pressure cylinder is connected to the 
low pressure cylinder by means of a 
tandem piece through which the piston- 
rod stuffing boxes are easily accessible. 
The intercooler is rigidly mounted 
above the two cylinders in which loca- 
tion it is convenient for cleaning, which 
may be done from either end. The 
whole unit is mounted upon a substan- 
tial subbase which gives the rigidity so 
desirable in a machine of this class. 
Perfect alignment of the machine is as- 
sured, resulting in maintaining high 
mechanical efficiency and consequently 
prolonged life. This feature also gives 
the unit a degree of portability not real- 
ized in duplex construction and for 
this reason it will appeal to those com- 
pressed air users who frequently em- 
ploy semi-permanent installations. 


When the air demand is fairly con- 
stant for periods in the day with inter- 
vening periods in which there is slight 
or no demand for air, and the com- 
pressor is driven by an electric motor. 
Again, if operation of the compressor 
is by electric motor and air demands, 
during a prolonged period of the day 
are large and steady, while at other 
prolonged periods of the day are inter- 
mittent, a combination of two systems 
of control. can be employed to excellent 
advantage, either of which can be 
thrown into operation in a few seconds. 


Chicago Pneumatic Straight Line Two-Stage Compressor. 
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News of the Raihvays and the Equipment Market 


Finance — 


Decision Handed Down in 
Long-Pending Illinois Cen- 
tral Tax Case 


On October 7, Judge Samuel C. 
Stough of the circuit court, at Ottawa, 
Ill, handed down a decision in the 
famous suit of the state against the 
Illinois Central R. R. to recover pay- 
ments claimed to be due in lieu of 
taxes for the years 1905 and 1906. 


The charter of the Illinois Central 
Railroad requires that the railroad pay 
into the treasury of the state seven 
per cent of its gross earnings in lieu 
of taxes. This requirement lays only 
against the original 705.5 miles known 
as the “charter lines,” and does not 
apply to those lines which have been 
constructed or acquired at later dates. 
Taxes are levied against such lines 
in the ordinary manner. 


The contention of the state has been 
that the railroad made an improper di- 
vision of its revenue-as between charter 
and non-charter lines in such manner 
that the state did not receive correct 
payments under the charter provision. 
Another contention was that the arbi- 
trary charges for movement over the 
Dubuque and Cairo bridges were ex- 
cessive and unreasonable, thereby de- 
priving the state of sums legally due. 
Both were upheld by the court. 


For the purpose of apportioning the 
revenue the road was divided up into 
zones of 50 miles. In its decision the 
court fixed the basis for future account- 
ing at 20 miles minimum, and required 
uniform credits on all lines in Illinois, 
or those connecting therewith. 


Investigators representing the state 
began work on the books of the rail- 
road in 1907 and the suit was instituted 
in 1908. It has been continuously in 
the courts since that time. In 1910 
an attempt was made to have the su- 
preme court of the state assume juris- 
diction. This was refused and the case 
referred back to Judge Stough who 
has heard all the motions and made 
all the orders during the entire period 
of 16 years. The evidence was given 
before a master in chancery, or referee 
as he is termed in some states. The 
actual time required to present the 
evidence was six years. The arguments 
of both sides required six months of 
continuous daily sessions. These were 
read from carefully prepared written 
briefs. After the arguments were com- 
pleted Judge Stough spent 15 months 


Improvements and Betterments — 


working continuously in going through 
the mass of evidence and accounts be- 


fore he reached his decision. The de- 
cision itself required 100 typewritten 
pages. : 

The importance of the case is not 
confined to the two years involved in 
the suit, as the ruling, if confirmed by 
the higher courts, must necessarily ap- 
ply to the years subsequent to 1906, 
and to the future in perpetuity. 


Many men, prominent in the legal 
profession, have been identified with 
the case, among them former Governor 
Deneen, Attorney General Stead who 
instituted the proceedings, Judge J. 
M. Dickinson, Secretary of War under 
President Taft, and a number of others. 


Car Surplus Diminishes Due to In- 
creased Demand. 


A further decrease in the number of 
surplus freight cars due to increased 
demand for transportation facilities was 
reported today by the carriers with the 
car service division of the American 
Railway Association. Surplus freight 
cars on September 22, according to 
these reports, totaled 143,345, a decrease 
of 23,812 compared with the number 
reported on September 14, at which 
time there were 167,157. Surplus coal 
cars in good repair on September 22 
totaled 72,279, a decrease of 11,918 
under the number reported on Septem- 
ber 14 while surplus box cars in good 
repair totaled 48,135, a decrease of 
9,693 within a week. Reports showed 
9,276 surplus stock cars, a decrease of 
249 since September 14 while there was 
a decrease during the same period of 
2,041 in the number of surplus refriger- 
ator cars which brought the total for 
that class of equipment to 4,775. Prac- 
tically no car shortage is being re- 
ported. 


Canadian Car Loadings Continue to 


Show Increases. 


Car loadings of revenue freight in 
Canada took another jump during the 
week of September 27, aggregating 65,- 
832 cars or 2,780 over the previous 
week. Grain in the western division was 
up 4, 187 cars and in the east 298 cars. 
Coal loading fell off 950 cars and there 
was a decline in miscellancous freight 
of 604 cars. Loadings, however, con- 
tinue to be lighter than for the corre- 
sponding week in 1923, and for last 
week, were down 4,574 cars. 


Events of the Transportation Industry — Opinion and Comment — Railroad 
Among the Railway Supply People — Oonstruction Items 


Equipment Purchases 


Railroad Presidents Correct 
the Inaccuracies of Cam- 
paign Handbook 


A statement was made public by the 
presidents of five important western 
railroads, in Chicago, October 6, in 
which the executives say: ‘We deem 
it our duty to the people of the country 
and to the owners of railway securities 
to direct the attention of the public to 
the reckless misrepresentations of rail- 
way matters which have been published 
in the campaign handbook of the so- 
called ‘progressives’ who are carrying 
on the campaign for the LaFollette- 
Wheeler ticket.” The officials signing 
the statement are S. M. Felton, presi- 
dent, Chicago Great Western; Hale 
Holden, president, Chicago Burlington 
& Quincy; C. H. Markham, president, 
Illinois Central; W. H. Finley, presi- 
dent, Chicago & Northwestern, and J. 
E. Gorman, president, Chicago Rock 
Island & Pacific. The statement con- 
tinues: “The managers of this cam- 
paign and their candidates are advocat- 
ing the repeal of the Esch-Cummins 
transportation (act and the adoption 
of public ownership of railways. The 
statements made regarding railway mat- 
ters in their handbook are so incor- 
rect that it is impossible to doubt they 
have been made for the deliberate pur- 
pose of misleading the voters of the 
country.” 


Following is in part the presidents’ 
summary of the inaccuracies in the 
campaign handbook: 


“The questions of government regu- 
lation and government ownership of 
railways are so vitally important that 
it would be unfair to the public to 
let it be flagrantly deceived regarding 
the facts bearing upon them. It is 
asserted in this handbook that under 
the terms of the Esch-Cummins law 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
granted an advance in freight rates of 
$1,500,000,000; that ‘this means a bur- 
den of $75 a year in freight rates alone 
on each of the 20 million American 
families’; and that ‘in the four years 
the law has been in effect it has cost 
each American family $300 directly in 
higher freight rates.’ 

“What are the facts? Before the 
railways were returned to private op- 
eration on March 1, 1920, they were 
incurring a huge deficit because of the 
enormous increase in operating ex- 
penses that had occurred under govy- 
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ernment operation. In consequence the 
people were then paying for transporta- 
tion in two different ways. They were 
paying freight and passenger rates. 
They were also paying, in addition, 
taxes with which to defray the railway 
deficit being incurred. The taxes being 
collected to pay these railway deficits 
entered into the cost of living of the 
people just as much in proportion to 
their amount as did the freight and 
passenger rates they were paying. 


“There was put into effect on May 
1, 1920, two months after the railways 
were returned to private operation, a 
very large advance in wages which the 
Railroad Labor Board awarded to rail- 
way employees. Because of the deficit 
that was being incurred under govern- 
ment operation and this large advance 
in wages, it was necessary to make a 
large advance in rates. If the govern- 
ment had continued to operate the rail- 
ways without advancing the rates it 
would have incurred a deficit the tax- 
payers would have had to pay which 
would actually have been larger than 
the advance in rates that was granted. 
Therefore, statements to the effect that 
the advance in rates increased the to- 
tal transportation costs that the public 
had to pay are wholly misleading and 
plainly intended to deceive. 


“The statements made in the LaFol- 
lette-Wheeler handbook, however, are 
still more misleading and iniquitous in 
one other respect. They are so made 
as to leave upon the mind of the un- 
informed reader the impression that 
the entire advance in rates that was 
made in 1920 has been in effect ever 
since then and is in effect now. The 
fact is that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission began making reductions 
of freight rates on January 1, 1922, 
and that since that time more than 
one-half of the advance in freight rates 
made in 1920 has been wiped out. This 
great reduction in rates has made pos- 
sible by increases in the efficiency and 
economy of railway operation that 
have been effected since the railways 
were returned to private operation. Be- 
tween December, 1917 and February, 
1920, under government operation, the 
operating expenses of the railways were 
increased $6,300,000 a day. In July, 
1924, although railway employees were 
still being paid higher hourly and daily 
wages than they ever received under 
government control, the operating ex- 
penses of the railways were $2.400,000 
a day less than they were in February, 
1920, under government operation. 


“The public has received all the bene- 
fit of the economies in operation and 
improvements in service that have been 
made since the railways were returned 
to private operation. Those support- 
ing the LaFollette-Wheeler ticket in- 
vite them to return to the policy under 
which within 26 months operating ex- 
penses were increased $6,300,000 a day. 


“The truth is, that in the first six 
months of 1919, when the railways 
were under government operation and 
a railway deficit was incurred, the aver- 
age cost to the public, including the 
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deficit incurred, of all the freight, pas- 
senger, mail and express service ren- 
dered by the railways was 13.2 cents 
per person, per day, or about 56.7 cents 
per family, while in the first six months 
of 1924 it was 13.4 cents per person 
or about 57.6: cents per family per 
day. Therefore, the increase over 1919 
in the average cost per family was 
nine-tenths of one cent a day, or at 
the rate, not of $75 a year, as repre- 
sented by the LaFollette-Wheeler 
handbook, but of $3.28 per year. The 
increase in the total cost of transpor- 
tation per family was 1% per cent, while 
the increase of freight service rendered 
was 15 per cent. It follows that in 
proportion to the service rendered the 
amount being paid by the public for its 
transportation is now substantially less 
than it was under government control, 
although the freight rates are slightly 
higher.” 


Japanese Official Studying American 
Railway Systems. 


Hiroshi Suda, secretary of the de- 
partment of railways of Japan, is in 
this country making a study of Ameri- 
can railways, with a view of applying 
American methods to the railways of 
Japan. He has made a particular in- 
vestigation of the store-door delivery 
project at New York and has accumu- 
lated complete data on the volume of 
freight, the number of motor-trucks 
used in making deliveries, charges for 
deliveries and for barge and lighterage 
service. He is also making a digest of 
all the laws relating to railways in 
each state. 


Operating Revenues and Ex- 
penses for the Month 
of August 


Operating revenues of class I rail- 
roads, representing a total mileage of 
236,132 miles, totaled $508,394,000 in 
August, according to reports for the 
month compiled by the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics from returns filed by 
the carriers with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and made _ public 
October 6. This was a decrease of 
$56,134,600 or 9.9 per cent under the 
same month last year. Operating ex- 
penses totaled $373,599,300, a decrease 
of $53,853,900 or 12.6 per cent under 
those for August, 1923. 


Class I railroads in August had a net 
operating income of $95,415,300 com- 
pared with $98,934,000 in August last 
year, or a decrease of $3,518,700. In 
July, 1924, the net operating income 
was $74,088,000. The net operating in- 
come is what is left after the payment 
of operating expenses, taxes and equip- 
ment rentals but before interest and 
other fixed charges are paid. The net 
operating income of the class I rail- 
roads for the first eight months this 
year totaled $561,059,355 which was at 
the annual rate of return of 4.09 per 
cent on their property investment, com- 
pared with $630,715,546, or 4.74 per cent, 
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for the same period last year. 

Earnings by districts for the first 
eight months, with the percentage of 
return on property investment on an 
annual basis follows: 


New England region.$ 21,292,522 3.47 


Great Lakes region.. 113,304,424 4.82 
Central eastern region 120,444,339 4.16 
Pocahontas region ... 30,294,250 5.30 
Total eastern district 285,335,535 4.44 
Total southern dis- 
trite sree tee. ce 87,968,972 5.22 
Northwestern region.. 46,001,355 2.49 
Central western region 95,612,054 3.73 
Southwestern region. 46,141,439 3.85 
Total western dis- 
ELiCt per eerie 187,754,848 3.35 
Winited Stateseuae. os: 561,059,355 4.09 


Class I carriers operating at a loss 
in August totaled 13, of which six were - 
in the eastern, two in the southern and 
five in the western districts. In July 
there were 27 roads which had operat- 
ing deficits. 

For the first eight months this year 
it is interesting to note the fact that 
while freight traffic showed a decrease 
of approximately 12 per cent for that 
period compared with the correspond- 
ing period last year, and total operating 
revenues showed a decrease of eight 
per cent, operating expenses decreased 
8.2 per cent. 


This decrease in operating expenses 
was in part due to a reduction of $142,- 
109,300 or more than nine per cent in 
maintenance expenses for the first 
eight months this year, compared with 
the corresponding period last year. For 
the month of August alone, mainte- 
nance expenses amounted to $174,556,- 
100, a decrease of $33,924,600 or more 
than 16 per cent under the amount ex- 
pended for that purpose in August last 
year. 


For maintenance of way alone there 
was a reduction in August of $7,746,249, 
or 9.6 per cent, compared with August, 
1923, while the reduction in expendi- 
tures for maintenance of equipment in 
August this year, compared with the 
same month last year, amounted to 
$26,178,327 or 20.5 per cent. 


Out of each dollar of operating reve- 
nues received by the railroads in 
August, 73.49 cents were expended in 
expenses compared with 75.77 cents in 
August, 1923. 


Carriers in the eastern district had 
a net operating income in August of 
$46,500,800, compared with $51,914,190 
in August last year. Freight traffic in 
the eastern district in August, accord- 
ing to incomplete returns, was nearly 
16 per cent under the corresponding 
period last year. Operating revenues 
of the eastern carriers totaled $249,- 
069,400, a decrease of 14 per cent under 
August the year before. Operating ex- 
penses totaled $183,874,260, a decrease 
of 16.1 per cent under the same month 
last year. Class I carriers in the eastern 
district earned during the first eight 
months this year $285,335,500 of net op- 
erating income, compared with $343,- 
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888,270 during the corresponding period 
last year. 

Class I carriers in the southern dis- 
trict in August had a net operating in- 
come of $10,947,350, compared with 
$8,953,000 in August last year. Freight 
traffic on the southern roads in August 
decreased more than eight per cent un- 
der the same month last year. Operating 
revenues of the southern carriers in 
August totaled $61,967,100, a decrease 
of 5.2 per cent under the same «.onth 
last year, while operating exo rnses 
totaled $47,177,000, a decrease of 107 
per cent compared with August, 1923. 
The net operating income for the class 
T roads in the southern district for the 
first eight months this year was $87,- 
968,970, compared with $86,577,800 dur- 
ing the same period last year. 


Carriers in the western district had 
a net operating income in August of 
$37,967,150, compared with $38,066,800 
for the same month last year. Freight 
traffic in the western district showed 
a decrease of approximately 7.5 per 
cent under August, 1923. Operating 
revenues of the western carriers totaled 
$197,357,770, a decrease of 5.9 per cent 
under August last year, while operat- 
ing expenses totaled $142,548,000, a de- 
crease of 8.3 per cent. Class I car- 
riers in the western district during the 
first eight months this year had a net 
operating income of $187,754,850, com- 
pared with $200,249,450 during the same 
period one year ago. 


German Railways Able to Pay Their 
Reparations Quota. 


In a speech delivered at Hamburg, 
Germany, on October 5, traffic min- 
ister Oeser of the German government 
stated that the German _ railways 
would be able to pay their reparations 
quota, and lauded the progress that has 
been made on the railways since the 
war. He said: 


“The German railroads will be able 
to pay the amounts provided for in the 
Dawes plan and London agreement. 
This is true only if the general pro- 
visions for a healthy development of 
economic life outlined in the same plan 
will be respected. In August, 1923, 
when the railroads were intrusted to 
me, they were spending four and three- 
quarter times more than they, were 
earning. When the new currency and 
stable budget was sketched it was dis- 
covered that the railroads could eat up 
520,000,000 gold marks yearly. With 
the consent of the government the 
railroad ministry was transformed into 
a business company owned by the state. 
Emergency money was issued by the 
railroads to obtain funds. About 275,- 
000 of 1,000,000 employes were fired. 
The result of these measures is that 
today the German railroads have paid 
their debts. They have spent $335,000,- 
000 for extraordinary purchases, and 
they advanced 220,000,000 gold marks 
($55,000,000) for the passive resistance 
of the Ruhr. The railroads owe 178,- 
000,000 gold marks ($47,000,000), but 


they have stock, coal, and material 
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worth 880,000,000 gold marks ($220,- 
000,000), leaving the railroads with 
770,000,000 gold marks ($192,500,000) 
in reserve. The Dawes plan provides 
for the payment of 660,000,000 gold 
marks ($165,000,000), together with 


- 290,000,000 gold marks ($72,500,000) in 


traffic .taxes, and 140,000,000 gold 
marks ($35,000,000) for the amortiza- 
ticn of the Dawes shares. -If eco- 
nomic normalcy is reestablished, these 
sums can be earned easily. Should tne 
business depression continue, then nat- 
urally the income of the railroads wili 
be affected.” 


Canadian Railways Show 
Increase in Operating 
Ratio During July 


The Canadian railways as a whole 
showed a slight increase in the oper- 
ating ratio: viz. from 89.03 per cent 
for July, 1923, to 90.17 per cent, and 
a decrease in the net operating revenue 
of $583,017. Bioth freight and pas- 
senger revenues were lighter; passenger 
traffic fell off five per cent and freight 
traffic showed a slight increase but 
the average receipts per ton mile de- 
clined from 1.214 cents to 1.137 cents. 
The main factor in this was undoubted- 
ly an increase in the movement of grain 
over July, 1923, grain being carried 
in the west at slightly over half a cent 
per ton mile. Also the full provisions 
of the Crows Nest Pass Agreement 
became effective July 7, 1924. 


There was a slight increase in aver- 
age expenses per train mile but the 
revenues per freight train were in- 
creased an equal amount, (five cents) 
by heavier loading of both cars and 
trains. Revenue per passenger train 
mile was lower by ten cents from 
lighter travel and a slightly lower aver- 
age receipt per passenger mile. 

The cumulative totals for the seven 
months, January-July show little change 
in operating expenses but revenues for 
1924 are up $2,417,247 and net operat- 
ing revenues are greater by $2,804,325 

Canadian National Railways. — Al- 
though freight traffic was heavier than 
in July, 1923, by 8.3 per cent, freight 
revenues fell off $374,836, or 3.2 per cent. 
Passenger revenues also were less by 
$99,050, or 2.7 per cent with a decrease 
of 18 in passenger traffic. Total 
revenues were down $194,872, or 1.1 
per cent, but operating expenses were 
heavier by $253,113, or 1.5 per cent, 
making a reduction in the net operat- 
ing revenues of $447,985 and increasing 
the operating ratio from 95.62 to*98.14 
per cent. The pay roll was cut’ $608,- 
468 or 5.1 per cent for a reduction> of 
4.5 per cent or 4,623 in the number o 
employees. 

The average train loading showed 
an increase of 36.9 net tons and 2.8 cars 
but revenues per freight train mile 
were only 2 cents heavier due to a 
decrease in the average receipts per 
ton per mile from 1.228 cents to 1.098 
cents. 
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For the period, January-July, the 
Canadian lines showed an increase in 
net operating revenues of $2,460,922 but 


the lines in the United States fell off | 


$2,316,388, the net result being to re- 
duce the betterment to $144,534 for 
the entire system. 


Canadian Pacific 
reduction in revenue freight traffic of 
4.6 per cent and in passenger traffic 
of 6.9 per cent, operating expenses were 
cut $1,083,789 or 8 per cent. This 
more than offset the drop of $698,198 
in revenues and increased the net rey- 
enues by $385,592 and reduced the op- 
erating ratio from 87.44 per cent to 
84.25 per cent. July was the first month 


this year that any reductions have 
been made in maintenance expendi- 
tures. The total pay roll was cut 


$484,384, or 6.1 per cent and the per- 
sonnel was reduced 4,041, or 6 per 
cent. 


The average revenue per freight train 
was increased 23 cents per mile by load- 
ing trains heavier 35.5 tons of revenue 
freight. There was little change in 
the average receipts per ton mile as 
compared with the Canadian National 
Railways. Undoubtedly the heavy 
westward movement of grain to Van- 
couver with the relative higher rate 
assisted the Canadian Pacific in this 
respect. 

For January-July, operating expenses 
were heavier in 1924 than in 1923 by 
$1,892,922 but revenues increased by 


$4,034,003 increasing net revenues by _ 


$2,141,081. 


Preferred Stockholders of Southern 
Ry. Sue for Dividends. 


The Norwich Water Power Co., as 
trustee for the estate of C. D. Lang- 
horne, and other unnamed stockholders, 
have filed suit at Richmond, Va., against 
the Southern Ry. to enforce the pay- 
ment of $22,900,000 in dividends to pre- 
ferred stockholders. The claim is that 
the preferred stockholders are entitled 
to dividends amounting to $38 per share, 
before any dividend is paid to the 
holders of common stock. The pre- 
ferred stockholders contend further 
that the railway has earned part or al) 
of the preferred dividend for a num 
ber of years past, but has not paid it 
carrying the net profits into the sur: 
plus net income account. A _ state- 
ment has been issued by the Southern 
Ry. in connection with the suit, as fol- 
lows: 

“The preferred stock is entitled to 
the following preferences and to no 
other, viz: In each and every fiscal 


. year after July 1, 1895, to receive non- 


cumulative dividends at and up to the 
rate of five per cent per annum, in 


_ preference and priority to payment of 


any dividend on common in such fiscal 
year, but only from net profits of com- 
pany as such shall be fixed and de- 
termined by board of directors, ard 
only when and as such board shall 
declare dividends therefrom. But not- 
withstanding preference: hereby de- 
clared, if after providing for payment 
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of dividends for any fiscal year on the 
preferred outstanding in such 
there shall remain a surplus of net 
profits of such year, the board of di- 
rectors may declare and pay dividends 
upon any other stock of the company 
for such year out of such surplus net 
profits.” 


Report of Locomotive Shipments Made 
During September. 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces September shipments of rail- 
road locomotives, from the principal 
manufacturing plants, based on reports 
received from the individual establish- 
ments. The following table gives the 
shipments of locomotives in Septem- 


ber with comparisons for earlier 
months: 
Year and Shipments 
Month Total Domestic For. 
1923 
Danuiary ...... 229 217 ole 
February .....207 196 11 
March ......+ 282 269 13 
OS a AV) 201 16 
oS 238 228 10 
OO ae 232 221 11 
MMs xc > 239 211 28 
mueust ...... 272 259 13 
September ...335 313 22, 
@ctober ..... 310 295 15 
November ...299 270 "29 
December ....329 305 24 
1924 
mentary ...... 151 147 4 
February .... 99 92 7 
MeTCGI mee. = ss eZ 128 4 
iin) ae 73 63 10 
a 111 93 18 
BE ie Sic. - «'e 145 134 11 
a 140 130 10 
mucust ...... 139 121 18 
September ...104 79 25 


Many Railway Offices Moving to Chi- 
cago Union Station. 


The rapid progress with which con- 
struction work on the new Chicago 
union station is proceeding is indicated 
by the fact that the Chicago Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Ry. general offices have for 
some time been occupying the seventh 
and eighth floors of the new station 
building. The Chicago Union Station 
Co. itself is occupying offices on the 
second floor. The Pullman Co. also 
has offices in the new station building. 
The Pennsylvania R. R. will move its 
general offices, now located in the In- 
surance Exchange building, the Penn- 
sylvania building at 323 South Wells 
street, and in the Polk street freight 
terminal, to their new quarters on the 
fifth and sixth floors of the new union 
station building on October 11. The 
officers of Vice-President Whiter, Traf- 
fic Manager Wm. Hodgdon, Passenger 
Traffic Manager J. P. Anderson, and 
Freight Traffic Manager J. R. Weller, 
of the Pennsylvania, will be located on 
the sixth floor. Offices of the operat- 
ing department of the Pennsylvania will 
be on the fifth floor. To serve the 
shipping public the offices of Division 
Freight Agent C. E. Clapp, of the 


year 
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Pennsylvania, will remain in the “loop” 
where ample quarters have been secured 
on the sixth floor of the new Illinois- 
Merchants bank building. No incon- 
venience will be experienced by the 
traveling public as result of these 
changes, as the Pennsylvania will con- 
tinue to occupy its ticket sales section 
in the consolidated ticket offices, In- 
surance Exchange building under the 
management of E. M. Holt, city ticket 
agent. 


Tests of Pennsylvania R. R. Decapod 
(2-10-0) Type Freight Locomotive. 


The operating department of the 
Pennsylvania R. R., through J. T. Wal- 
lis, chief of motive power, has issued 
a copyright bulletin, No. 32, “Tests of 
a Class Ils Freight Locomotive Equip- 
ped with a Feed Water Heater and a 
Type E. Superheater: It contains some 
interesting data relative to the per- 
formance of the 50 per cent cut-off 
locomotive, the operation of which was 
described in the Railway Review, No- 
vember 17, 1923. These tests were 
conducted at the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road’s testing plant at Altoona, Pa., 
and the records are compared with the 
data obtained from previous tests made 
with an engine of the same type having 
a 90 per cent cut-off and a type A 
superheater, but no feed water heater. 
These latter tests were described in 
a previous bulletin, No. 31. 


New Officers of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. 


The American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers announces the result of the 
election of officers for 1925 as follows: 

President—Dr. William F. Durand, 
Stanford University, Calif. 

Vice-presidents—Prof. Robert Angus, 
Toronto, Canada; S. F. Jeter, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Thomas L. Wilkinson, 
Davenport, Iowa. 

Managers—John H. Lawrence, New 
York city; Edward A. Muller, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Paul Wright, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Treasurer—William H. Wiley, New 
York city. 

Delegates to American Engineering 
Council—Dr. William F. Durand, 
Stanford University, Calif.; Fred R. 
Low, New York city; Wilson P. 
Hunt, Moline, Ill.; I. E. Moultrop, 
Boston, Mass.; E. N. Trump, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; William W. Varney, 
Baltimore, Md.; Ira Dye, Seattle, 
Wash.; W. S. Finlay, Jr., New York 
city; Dean E, Foster, Tulsa, Okla. 


Sale Terms of D. & R. G.-W. Named 
by Special Master. 


Special Master C. E. Harrington, who 
has been placed in charge of the sale 
of the Denver & Ria Grande-Western 
R. R., has announced the terms under 
which the railway will be sold on Oc- 
tober 29. The property will be sold in 
four parcels, as follows: First, the line 
of railway and other physical property, 
as covered by the first and refunding 
mortgages of the Denver & Rio Grande 
R. R.; second: the property and assets 
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of the Denver & Rio Grande R. R. upon 
which the adjustment mortgage is a 
lien; third: the shares of the Rio Grande 
Junction Ry., subject to first and re- 
funding mortage and adjustment mort- 
gage, which holdings consist of 19,583 
shares; fourth: All the equipment 
claimed by the Denver & Rio Grande 
R. R. to be owned free and clear of all 
liens of the first and refunding or the 
adjustment mortgages. Mr. Harring- 
ton has announced the minimum bids 
he will receive, as follows: first parcel: 
$16,536,000, second parcel: $20,000; third 
parcel: $50 per share; fourth parcel: 
$400,000. Prospective bidders will be 
required to deposit with the special 
master the respective amounts specified 
in the final decree of the court, prior 
to the day of the sale. 


Two Serious Wrecks Caused, Appar- 
ently, by Malicious Tampering. 


On the same day, October 3, two 
serious wrecks were caused, apparently, 
by malicious throwing of switches. 
One was on the Baltimore & Ohio R. 
R. at Aviston, Ill., and resulted in the 
death of the engineer and injury to 15 
passengers. The train ran into an open 
switch, the engine and several cars be- 
ing derailed. It was believed that a 
negro, who had been put off the train 
a short distance away, after a struggle 
with the train crew, was responsible 
for opening the switch. The other 
wreck occurred on the Missouri Pacific 
R. R., near Swifton, Ark., a passenger 
train running into an open switch. The 
engine and six cars left the track and 
turned over, causing the death of the 
fireman, the engineer and a_ negro 
“hobo”, and resulting in severe in- 
juries to sevéral other persons. The 
switch lock was found between the 
ties and the switch lamp had been ex- 
tinguished. 


South African Passenger Train De- 
railed, Colliding With Freight. 


The Natal mail, a fast passenger 
train of the South African Rys., jumped 
the track on the main line, near Miln- 
dale, Union of South Africa, and 
crashed head-on into a freight train 
that was standing ona siding. The first 
car of the passenger train was com- 
pletely demolished and four persons 
were killed, four seriously injured, and 
20 others injured. 


Civil Service Examination for Inspector 
of Locomotives. 


An examination for inspector of loco- 
motives will be held throughout the 
country on November 5 and 6. It is 
to fill vacancies in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at an entrance sal- 
ary of $3,600 a year. Appointees will 
be allowed necessary expenses when 
absent from headquarters in the dis- 
charge of their official duties. The 
duties of this position are personally 
to inspect locomotives and see that 
carriers make inspections in accordance 
with the locomotive inspection law and 
the rules and regulations established 
thereunder, and that carriers repair any 
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defects which such inspections may dis- 
close before the locomotives or ap- 
purtenances thereof are again put in 
service; to investigate and report upon 
accidents caused by failure of any part 
or appurtenances of the locomotive or 
tender resulting in damage, injury, or 
death; and to perform other work as 
assigned. Full information and appli- 
cation blanks may be obtained from 
the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission. Washington, D. C.. or the sec- 
retary of the board of United States 
_ civil-service examiners at the post office 
or customhouse in any city. 


Fourth French Railway Bond Offering 
in Past Few Weeks. 


A syndicate headed by JJ. P. Morgan 
& Co., and comprising the Guaranty 
Co. of New York, the Bankers Trust 
Co., and the Harris Trust & Savings 
bank, is offering an issue of $15,000,000 
Nord Ry. of France, 6% per cent ex- 
ternal sinking fund gold bonds, dated 
October 1, 1924, and due October 1, 
1950. The bonds are a direct obliga- 
tion of the Nord Ry. and the payment 
of the interest and sinking fund is pro- 
vided for by the operating receipts 
of the company. The Nord Ry. controls 
and operates about 2,400 miles of line 
in France and 100 miles in Belgium, and 
serves the industrial district of north- 
ern France. This makes the fourth 
important loan to French railways, 
which has been floated in this country 
within the past few weeks. 


German Trains Collide in Tunnel Near 
Mayence. 


A local passenger’ train collided with 
the Mayence-Mannheim express of the 
German state railways, in a tunnel near 
Mayence, Germany, on October 2. After 
considerably difficulty in clearing away 
the debris, and after the main line 
had been blocked for many hours, rail- 
way officials announced that five per- 
sons had been killed and six seriously 
injured. 


Fireman Make New Move in Western 
Railways Wage Dispute. 


Immediately following the labor 
board’s plea, filed with the federal court, 
asking that D. B. Robertson, president 
of the brotherhood of locomotive fire- 
men and enginemen, be compelled to ap- 
pear before the board, Mr. Robertson 
announced that requests to meet with 
the executive committee to discuss de- 
mands for wage increases have been 
sent to the presidents and general man- 
agers of the western railways. The 
demands for increases call for 24 cents 
per day for passenger service and 36 
cents per day for freight service. 


Summary of Canadian Railway Acci- 
dents for August. 


The number of railway accidents in 
Canada, during the month of August, 
as reported to the board of railway 
commissioners, was 262, in which one 
passenger, 12 employees and 29 others 
were killed, and 62 passengers, 181 e:n- 
ployees and 53 others were injured, a 
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total of 42 killed and 296 injured. There 
were 26 crossing accidents in 20 of 
which automobiles were involved, ten 
persons being killed and 29 injured. 
Of these 20 accidents, 17 took place 
at unprotected crossings, ten persons 
being killed and 25 injured, and the 
remaining three accidents occurred at 
crossings protected by bells, four per- 
sons being injured. Pedestrians were 
concerned in four crossing accidents, in 
three of which the crossings were un- 
protected, one person being killed and 
two injured, and in the fourth acci- 
dent, where gate protection was af- 
forded, the pedestrian was killed. 
Wagons were concerned in two acci- 
dents, both at unprotected crossings, 
one person being injured in one case 
and three killed in the other. 


All-Rail Coal Shipments to the East 
Show Increase. 


A large increase was shown, during 
the week ended September 27, in the 
all-rail movement of bituminous coal 
to points in eastern New York and 
New England. According to a report 
of the American Railway Association, 
2,884 cars were forwarded into that 
territory during the period named, 
which represents an increase over the 
previous week of 477 cars, or approxi- 
mately 20 per cent. The shipments of 
anthracite showed a slight decline, 
there having been 3,846 cars moved. 


Sand House Column 
CALLING A BLUFF. 


There’s some wild country out on 
the U. P., and apparently the country 
breeds some wild men. Wahsatch, 
Utah, is a little town, just over the 
border line from Wyoming and just 
east of where the U. P. winds into 
the ‘Echo canyon, to come out finally 
on the Great Salt Lake plain. Wahsatch 
has not been particularly notable before, 
but it is notable now, as being the 
scene of the strangest train robbery ever 
attempted. A passenger train stopped 
near Wahsatch a day or two ago, when 
the engineer saw a fire blazing in the 
middle of the tracks. Beside the fire, 
the train crew found two boxes of 
dynamite and a can of gasoline, and 
attached to one dynamite box was a 
note demanding that all valuable mail 
be thrown out. The note further 
stated that the train might proceed 
when two signal shots were heard. But 
the crew cleared away the obstruction 
and proceeded, without molestation. 


* OK OK 


NAuGHTY, NAUGHTY! 

We have set ourselves up as the 
leader in the campaign to keep boats 
from knocking down bridges, but we 
are getting discouraged. Just when we 
thought we had put a stop to the in- 
sidious practice, along comes Captain 
Pierre Saciebleu, with his good ship 
Bras d’Or and knocks a railway bridge 
at Grand Narrows, Nova Scotia, seven 
inches out of line, thus delaying railway 
traifie tor a day. 


' 
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STRONG POTHEEN. 

Martin Regan and Thomas O’Mally 
fell asleep on a railway trestle near 
Pittsburgh a week or so ago. They 
not only fell asleep, but fell into the 
river 50 feet below. When rescued by 
a policeman, who was appropriately 
named Scanlon, Martin and Thomas 
were blaming their fall on Sir Edward 
Carson and his Orangemen. 

* ok x 


WAS IT THE WATER WAGON? 

An interesting suit has been filed in 
the circuit court at Louisville, Ky. A 
steamboat company is claiming damages 
because an automobile crashed into one 
of its boats and smashed it consider- 
ably. 

| Beeb. 


| Patents on Railway Devices 


Issued by the United States Patent office, 
September 30, 1924- 


Car Replacer, 1,510,396—Bryant B. 
Gibbs, Maysville, N. C. 

Hand Brake, 1,510,369—Albert P. With- 
all, Chicago, Ill., assignor, by mesne 
assignments, to W. H. Miner, Inc. 

Antifriction Bearing, 1,510,367—Keith 
Williams, Chicago, Ill., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to W. H. Miner, 
Inc. 


Rail-Anchoring Clip, 1,510,339—Warren 
M. Osborn, Chicago, IIl., assignor to 
Chicago Malleable Costings Company, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Friction Shock-Absorbing Mechanism, 
1,510,332—John F. O’Connor, Chicago, 
Ill., assignor by mesne assignments, 


to W. H. Miner, Inc. 


Hand Brake, 1,510,333—Jiohn F. O’Con- 
nor, Chicago, IIl., assignor, by mesne 
assignments, to W. H. Miner, Inc. 

Friction Shock-Absorbing Mechanism, 
1,510,334—John F. O’Connor ,Chicago, 
Ill., assignor, by mesne assignments, 
to W. H. Miner, Inc: 

Friction Shock-Absorbing Mechanism, 
1,510,335—John F. O’Connor, Chicago, 
Ill., assignor, by mesne assignments, 
to W. H. Miner, Inc. 

Friction Shock-Absorbing Mechanism, 
1,510,336—John F. O’Connor, Chicago, 
Ill., assignor, by mesne assignments, 
to W. H. Miner, Inc. 

Friction Shock-Absorbing Mechanism, 
1,510,337—John F. O’Connor, Chicago, 
Ill., assignor by mesne assignments, 


to W. H. Miner, Inc. 


Railway-Tie Plate, 1,500,338—Warren 
M. Osborn, Chicago, Ill., assignor to 
Chicago Malleable Castings Company, 
Chicago, Ill. , 

Automatic Train Stop, 1,510,320—Abra- 
ham Hamilton, Calgary, Alberta, Can- 
ada. 

Friction Shock-Absorbing Mechanism, 
1,510,298—Arild M. Brenne, Chicago, 
Ill., assignor, by mesne assignments, 
to W. H. Miner, Inc. 

Friction Shock-Absorbing Mechanism, 
1,510,299—Arild M. Brenne, Chicago, 


| 
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Ill, assignor, by mesne assignments, 
to W. H. Miner, Inc. 

Antifriction Bearing, 1,510,297—Arild M. 
Brenne, Chicago, IIl., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to W. H. Miner, 
Inc. 

Friction Shock-Absorbing Mechanism, 
1,510,274—-Stacy B. Haseltine, Chi- 
cago, Ill., assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to W. H. Miner, Inc. 

Car Chimney, 1,510,265—Arthur J. Fil- 
kins, Riverside, III. 

Shock-Absorbing Mechanism, 1,510,267 
—Wriliam A. Geiger, Chicago, III, 
assignor, by mesne assignments, to W. 
H. Miner, Inc. 

Triple Valve for Air-Brake Systems, 
1,510,225—Ellis M. Howard, Oviedo, 
Fla. 

Railway Tie, 1,510,207—William Bost, 
St. Charles, Va. 

Rail Tie, 1,510,090—James Perry Laird, 
St. Carnwath, Pa. 

Air-Train-Line ‘Coupling,  1,510,057— 
Samuel J. Hayes, Rock Hill, S. C. 

Shock-Absorbing Mechanism, 1,510,016 


—Ernest H. Schmidt, Cleveland, 
Ohio, assignor, by mesne_ assign- 
ments, to National Malleable and 


Steel Castings Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Shock-Absorbing Mechanism, 1,510,017 
—Ernest H. Schmidt, Cleveland, 
Ohio, assignor to National Malleable 
and Steel Castings Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Locomotive, 1,509,977—John E. Osmer, 
Owosso, Mich., assignor of one-half 
to Frederick H. Smith, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Car Seal, 1,509,925—Cyrus R. Bostwick, 
Mariposa, 'N. Y., assignor of one- 
half to Henry Wallace, Glen Ridge, 
iN> J. 

Articulated Brake Hanger, 1,509,907— 
Frederic Schaeffer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Brake and Door Control, 1,509,951— 
Henry D. Hukill, Pittsburgh, Pa., as- 
signor to The Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company, Wilmerding, Pa. 
Car Wheel, 1,509942—Emery H. 

Fahrney, Chicago, IIl. 

Safety Controller Handle, 1,509,943— 
Clyde ‘C. Farmer, Pittsburgh, Pa., as- 
signor to The. Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company, Wilmerding, Pa. 


Railway Supply Trade 


The White Manufacturing Co., W. 
McK. White, president, makers of case 
hardened brake pins and bushings for 
railway trucks, and other railway car 
parts, has completed a new factory at 
Elkhart, Indiana, into which it moved 
on October first, from its previous loca- 
tion at Goshen, Ind. With it is asso- 
ciated the Chausse Oil Burner Co., 
makers of kerosene torches, railway 
Switch heaters, and asphalt street re- 
pairing machinery. The new factory is 
constructed entirely of brick, steel and 
cement, and is nearly twice the size of 
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the former factory which was damaged 
by fire some time ago. 
x * 

The controlling interest in the Diesel 
Gas Engine works, of Cologne, Ger- 
many, has been acquired by the Su- 
perior Gas Engine Co., Springfield, 
Ohio, according to the announcement 
made by P. J. Shouvlin, president of 
that company. The same company has 
also acquired control of the Otto Gas 
Engine Co., of Philadelphia, Pa. 

* *k x 


B. F. Bourne, chairman of the board 
of the Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, died in that city on September 
ea 

SR 

The General American Tank Car 
Corpn., whose general offices are in 
Chicago, IIll., has purchased 230. acres 
of land near Good Hope, La., and, ac- 
cording to reports, will commence the 
construction at once of a large plant 
for building tank and freight cars. 

ke 


The Camel Co., 332 South Michigan 
boulevard, Chicago, Ill., manufacturer 
of railway equipment, has purchased 
a 30-acre site at Hammond, Ind., and 
has let a contract to the Austin Co., 
of Chicago, Ill., for the erection of a 
plant there, to be 190 by 320 ft., of 
steel and brick construction. 

ke x 

The Whiting Corpn., Chicago, Ill, 
has awarded a contract to T. D. Hob- 
son & Son, Harvey, Ill., covered the 
construction of a one-story, 75 by 75 
ft. brick and steel power house at 
Harvey. 

Kk ok Ox 

George M. Kenyon Co., 303 Zenith 
building, St. Paul, Minn., has been ap- 
pointed representative in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota. Iowa and 
eastern Nebraska, for the Hanna En- 
gineering Works, 1765 Elston avenue, 
Chicago. 

kok x 

The annual report of the National 
Steel Car Corpn., Hamilton, Ont., for 
the year ending June 30, 1924, shows 
a surplus profit of $358,381, which com- 
pares with a net loss of $118,013, for 
the year ending June 30, 1923. 

koe Ox 

Thomas H. Leisk, formerly plant 
superintencent of the Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corpn., at Cudahy, 
Wis., died at his home in St. Louis, 
Mo., on September 23. 

* ok Ox 

F. C. Ackerman, formerly fuel super- 
visor for the Baltimore & Ohio R. R., 
with headquarters at Wheeling, W. Va., 
has entered the service of the Hulburt 
Oil & Grease Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 
as their representative in the Wheel- 
ing district. 

Ok Ok 

W. L. Garrison has been appointed 
assistant manager of the engineering 
department of the Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York city. 

x ok Ok 


Louis E. Emerman Co., Chicago, IIL, 
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which recently purchased a part of the 

old Barney & Smith Car Co., plant 

at Dayton, Ohio, is reported to be con- 

sidering the establishment of a car re- 

pair plant in the building purchased. 
x ok OF 


The Anderson Hopper Lock Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill, has been formed to man- 
ufacture and deal in and rent automatic 
control locks for toilets on railway 
cars. Harry G. Anderson, C. E. Fred- 
erickson and C. M. Thompson are the 
incorporators. 

* * x 


George Lyndon, president of the 
Association of Manufacturers of Chilled 
Car Wheels, died suddenly in Chicago 
on October 7. 


{ New Roads and Projects | 


Mississippi—The governor of Mis- 
sissippi has authorized the incorpora- 
tion of the Mississippi-Alabama Cen- 
trat R. R., which is to be built from 
Tremont, Itawamba county, Miss., to 
Sulligent, Lamar county, Ala., a dis- 
tance of 20 miles. The incorporators 
are M. D. Spearman, H. D. Spearman 
abaya! IDse: il. del Symone 


Oklahoma.—At a meeting of Okla- 
homa and Kansas capitalists, held at 
Bartlesville, Okla., on October 8, plans 
were made to construct a new railway 
across northern Oklahoma. The new 
road will be known as the Vinita Bar- 
tlesville & Western, and will pass 
through the cities of Vinita, Nowata, 
Bartlesville, Pawhuska, Ponca City 
and Blackwell. C. E. Burlingame, of 
Bartlesville, has been appointed presi- 
dent. 


Railway Literature | 


Standardization of T-slots is being 
carried out under the procedure of the 
American Engineering Standards com- 
mittee and under the joint sponsorship 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers and the National Machine 
Tool Builders Association. At this 
time a preliminary report of this com- 
mittee is available. Copies may be 
obtained upon request from Erik Oberg, 
chairman, editor Machinery, 140 La- 
fayette St., New York City. Accom- 
panying this report is a questionnaire 
inviting criticism and comment and the 
chairman will be grateful for a critical 
review by users of machine tools. 

et Ae | 


The Erie Railroad has published an 
industrial map of the system. It shows 
the advantages of the Erie Railroad, 
in the territory between New York 
and Chicago, in relation to manufac- 
turing, fuel (the paramount factor), 
markets and route. The industrial de- 
partment of the Erie can advise man- 
ufacturers of specific products as to 
suitable locations, furnishing them with 
current information of a comprehensive 
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nature, with the project in its full re- 
lation to manufacture and commerce. 
A. L. Moorshead, C. E, is industrial 
engineer, Erie Railroad, 50 Church 
street, New York city. ‘ 

* ok Ox 


A 12-page booklet of the General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., bear- 
ing the designation Y-2019 describes the 
new type A General Electric welding 
electrode. Details are given on elec- 
trode construction and characteristics. 
Results of tests on welded cast iron 
specimens and deposited metal speci- 
mens are described, and oscillograms 
demonstrating arc stability are repro- 
duced. Instructions for use of the elec- 
trode are supplied and specifications of 
the standard sizes given. 

* Ok Ox 


“Tron and Steel for Electrical Uses,” 
is the title of a new publication issued 
by the American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. It describes the history 
manufacture and magnetic properties 
of Armco electrical sheet steels and 
Armco-ingot iron bars, wire and cold 
rolled strip. 

* * x 

The Ingersoll-Rand Company, 11 
Broadway, New York city, has issued 
a 72-page booklet entitled, “100 and 1 
Ways to Save Money with Portable 
Air Power.” It is profusely illustrated 
to show a surprising variety of uses of 
portable air compressors. It describes 
the use of such tools as the paving 
breaker, Jackhammer, rock drill, trench 
and clay digger, backfill tamper, “Little 
Tugger” hoist, tie tamper, pneumatic 
drill, riveter, calking hammer, drill 
steel sharpener, sand blast, paint spray, 
cement gun, etc. Wherever possible, 
cost data comparing hand versus ma- 
chine methods are given. There are 
over 100 illustrations showing various 
applications. An index in the back en- 
ables any particular use to be readily 
referred to. This book is of interest 
to practically every industry. It shows 
portable compressor uses by public ser- 
vice companies, municipalities, general 
contractors, road builders, in building 
construction and repair, on railways 
(both steam and electric) in factories, 
CLG 


| Conventions and Meetings | 


The 36th annual convention of the 
National Association of Railway and 
Utilities Commissioners will meet in 
Phoenix, Ariz., for four days, commenc- 
ing on November 11. The principal 
address will be delivered by Herbert 
Hoover. 

kk x 

At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Traffic Officers, held 
in New York city last week, W. B. 
Galloway, passenger traffic manager of 
the Baltimore & Ohio R. R., was elec- 
ted president of the association. 

x ok Ox 


The autumn meeting of the midwest 
shippers’ regional advisory board will 
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be held in Chicago, Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 15, at the Hotel LaSalle, Robert 
C. Ross, general chairman, announces. 

“We are coming into the period of 
extremely heavy car loadings just now,” 
said Mr. Ross. ‘Indeed, loadings al- 


ready have arrived at a stage which in- 


dicates that even with the most effi- 
cient handling of the equipment the 
railroads now have shippers will be 
able to have satisfactory service only 
by giving the closest attention and con- 
stant help in loading and unloading. 
This is one of the important subjects 
which we wish to discuss at the meet- 
ing October 15. We are especially de- 
sirous of having a representative gath- 
ering of shippers on that occasion.” 


Arkansas & Memphis Ry. Bridge & 
Terminal—The Chicago Rock Island 
& Pacific Ry., the Missouri Pacific R. 
R. and the St. Louis Southwestern Ry. 
have applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to as- 
sume obligation and liability for $3,- 
531,000 of first mortgage five per cent 
gold bonds of the Arkansas & Memphis 
Ry. Bridge & Terminal Co. 


Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe.—This 
company has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to modify its 
order requiring the installation of 
automatic train control devices between 
Chicago, Ill, and Newton, Kan., so 
that the train control devices may be 


installed between Chicago, Ill, and 
Shopton, Iowa, only. 
Baltimore & Ohio.—This company 


has sold, subject to the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, to 
Kuhn Loeb & Co.. Speyer & Co., and 
the National City Co., an issue of $9,- 
504,000 of 4%4 per cent equipment trust 
certificates, maturing in semi-annual in- 
stallments from May 1, 1925, to No- 
vember 1, 1935. These certificates will 
be issued under an agreement with the 
National Railway Service Corpn., and 
will replace $9.966,000 trust certificates 
of the National Railway Service Corpn., 
now outstanding against Baltimore & 
Ohio R. R. equipment which was pur- 
chased in 1920, and 1921. The new cer- 
tificates will cover equipment costing 
$16.800 000, of which approximately 
$14,200,000 represents the equipment 
under the former certificates and ap- 
proximately $2,600,000 the new equip- 
ment just purchased and not delivered. 

This company has asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for author- 
ity to issue $9.504,000 of equipment trust 
certificates and to retire $5,720,000 of 
seven per cent prior lien certificates, 
and $3,813.333 of six per cent deferred 
lien certificates. 


Boston & Maine.—This company has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon a line 
of road 5.2 miles long, near Lawrence, 


Mass. 
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Canadian National.— Operating re- 
sults for the month of August, 1924, 
issued today by the Canadian National 
railways, show a decrease in gross 
earnings of $3,428,814.91 or 15.8 per cent 
as compared with August, 1923. Op- 
erating expenses, however, also showed 
a decrease of $2,132,407.19 or 10.8 per 
cent, leaving a decrease in net earn- 
ings of $1,296,407.72 or 64.5 per cent. 


The aggregate gross earnings for the 
eight months show a falling off of 
$5,318,545.58 or 3.4 per cent as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
1923. Operating expenses during the 
eight months were reduced $4,166,672.- 
37 or 2.7 per cent. Net earnings for 
the period were $3,928,364.15, a decrease 
of $1,151,873.21 or 22.7 per cent as com- 
pared with the first eight months of 
1923, Gross earnings, operating ex- 
penses and net earnings for the month 


of August and for the first eight 
months, are: ; 
August 1924. 1923. 
Grosse: sere $18,323,938.00 $21,752,752.91 
Oper. Exp. . 17,610,254.74 19,742,661.93 
Net eee 713,683.26  2,010,090.98 
Eight Months 
Grossears fae 153,173,166.00 158,491,711.58 
Oper. Exp. .149,244,801.85 153,411,474.22 


Net 3,928, 364.15 


The gross earnings of the Canadian 
National Railways for the nine days 
ending September 30, 1924, were $6,787,- 
684.00 being a decrease of $421,531.18 
over the corresponding period of 1923. 
The gross earnings of the Canadian 
National Railways from January 1 to 
September 30, 1924 have been $172,- 
484,625.00 being a decrease of $7,652,- 
942.91 over the corresponding period 
of 1923. 


Chicago Rock Island & Pacific.—See 
“Arkansas & Memphis Ry. Bridge & 
Terminal.” 


The Rock Island lines will celebrate 
its seventy-second anniversary in Chi- 
cago on October 10 and 11, participated 
in by officials and employees of that 
railroad from 14 middle western states, 
About 500 pensioned employees of the 
railroad who have been placed on the 
“Roll of Honor” will arrive in Chicago 
Friday morning, October 10, to attend 
a luncheon to be given in their honor 
in the Gold Room of the Congress Ho- 
tel at 2:00 p. m. A great majority Of 
these veterans have reached the age of 
three score and ten years. 
a. m. Friday, the veterans will be the 
euests of the company at a special de 
luxe performance at the Chicago thea- 
tre. At the luncheon to be given the 


5,080,237.36, 


-~ 


At 10:30 


members of the “Roll of Honor” at the’ 


Congress Hotel, talks will be made by 
President Gorman, Vice-President Carl 
Nyquist, chairman of the pension board, 
and Hal S. Ray, director of personnel 
and public relations. John F. Lacey, 
of Chicago, retired locomotive engineer, 
will respond in behalf of the veterans 
to the official addresses. The Rock 
Island railway orchestra will furnish 
music for the luncheon. The annual 
anniversary dinner of the Rock Island 


re 
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will be held at 6:30 p. m. in the Red 
Room of the LaSalle Hotel under the 
auspices of the Rock Island railway 
club of Chicago, of which W. E. Bol- 
ton is president. This dinner will be 
attended by about 250 members of the 
club, officials of the railway company 
and invited guests. Talks will be given 
by President James E. Gorman, Vice- 
President M. L. Bell, of New York, and 
other executive officers. A program of 
musical entertainment also will be pro- 
vided. On Saturday afternoon, October 
11, the anniversary athletic tournament 
of the railroad will be held at Calumet 
park. 98th street and Lake Michigan, 
participated in by employees from over 
the entire system. 


Delaware Lackawanna & Western.— 
Charles C. Smith, New York city, has 
been elected a director of the Dela- 
ware Lackawanna & Western R. R., 
succeeding J. F. Bermingham, president 
of the Delaware Lackawanna & West- 
ern Coal Co., who resigned. 


Illinois Central.—This company has 
been tentatively valued by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at $347,- 
680,187, as of June 30, 1915. The in- 
vestment in road and equipment, in- 
cluding real estate, on the date of the 
valuation, as carried on the books of 
the carrier, was $155,063,785 and the 
cost of reproduction new was given at 
$322,514,050. The value of the prop- 
erty wholly owned and used was given 
at $195,378,921 and the value of the 
properties not wholly used but not 
owned was given at $125,922,067. The 
road had outstanding, on the valuation 
date, $263,106,146 in stocks and long- 
term bonds. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in its finding, stated 
that, from May, 1852, the date of in- 
corporation, to the date of the valua- 
tion, the aggregate operating revenues 
were 68 per cent of the railway oper- 
ating revenues. 


Directors of this company have au- 
thorized the issuance of $11.000,000 non- 
cumulative six per cent preferred stock, 
which remains from the $28,512,000 issue 
authorized in 1908. Under the terms 
of issuance, holders of common stock 
will have the right to subscribe to the 
new stock held October 22. The pro- 
ceeds of the issue will be used for 
additions and betterments to be made 
in 1925. The entire arrangement is 
subject to the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


Little Buffalo Creek.—This company, 
which was recently incorporated in 
West Virginia, will take over and oper- 
ate the railway and equipment owned 
and operated by the Merrill Coal 
Mines, Henlawson, W. Va. The rail- 
Way runs between a connection with 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., at Hen- 
lawson and the mines of the coal com- 
pany. 


Missouri Pacific.—Unusually heavy 
movement of wheat, cotton, coal, lum- 
ber and oil together with normal move- 
ment of corn, merchandise and mise°l- 
laneous items enabled the Missouri Pa- 
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cific to break all former records for 
volume of traffic handled during Sep: 
tember, according to the monthly state: 
ment of President L. W. Baldwin. The 
Missouri Pacific loaded locally, along 
its lines, during the month, 103,399 car 
loads of freight. This, with 41,014 cars 
received from connections, makes a to- 
tal of 144,413, the largest volume of 
traffic ever handled by the railroad in 
any one month. Mr. Baldwin’s state- 
ment says that, for the first three quar- 
ters of the year, a total of 790,734 cars 
have been loaded locally on the Mis- 
souri Pacific, an increase of 85,311 cars, 
or 12.4 per cent, over the same period 
in 1923. Receipts from connections to- 
talled 313,600 during the same period, 
an increase of 43,430, or 16.1 per cent. 
Traffic handled by the Missouri Pacific 
for the first nine months amounts to 
13.2 per cent more than the record 
breaking volume handled a year ago. 
The continued increasing efficiency of 
the Missouri Pacific is reflected in the 
average miles per car per day. The 
average for September was 37.8 as com- 
pared with 35.2 during August and 32.6 
September last year. Passenger trains 
maintained an average of better than 
96 per cent on time for the month, a 
total of 11,486 passenger trains being 
operated, of which 11,069 made their 
schedule or better. Wheat moved 
throughout the month in exceptionally 
large volume. There was loaded on 
the Missouri Pacific 6,143 cars as com- 
pared with 2,843, September, last year. 
Coal moved in larger volume; 9.428 
cars being loaded on the Missouri Pa- 
cific as compared with 7,833 in Sep- 
tember, 1923. Cotton also moved at 
the rate of 2,263 cars as compared with 
662 cars in the same month last year. 
Every indication points to a continued 
brisk fall business, the statement says, 
and adds that within a few weeks new 
equipment recently ordered by the Mis- 
souri Pacific will begin to be received 
and placed in service. This equipment 
includes 1,000 new box cars and 2,000 
new refrigerator cars, fifty additional 
locomotives also are now being built 
for the company, as well as seventy-five 
cabooses and additional passenger train 
cars. 

See “Arkansas & Memphis Ry. Bridge 
& Terminal.” 


Mobile & Ohio.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has granted author- 
ity to this company to abandon a por- 
tion of a branch line in Mobile county, 
Alabama, extending from Delcamps to 
Alabama Port, a distance of about four 
miles. 


New Orleans Texas & Mexico.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue and sell $2,784,000 of first mort- 
gage 5% per cent gold bonds, series 
“A.” and to sell them to Blair & Co. 
at 95 per cent of par. The proceeds are 
to be used in paying off certain equip- 
ment notes: 

Northern Central—See ‘“Pennsyl- 
Vania. 
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Pennsylvania.—This company has 
sold, subject to approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, to a syn- 
dicate headed by Kuhn Loeb & Co., an 
issue of $50,000,000 of 40-year five per 
cent secured gold bonds. The issue is 
for the purpose of retiring a part of 
the six per cent note now held by the 
director general of railroads and, there- 
fore, the issue will result in a consid- 
erable saving in the annual fixed. charges 
of the company. As security for the 
bonds, there has been deposited stock 
of roads controlled by the Pennsylvania 
R. R., as follows: Philadelphia Balti- 
more & Washington, $15,000,000; Pitts- 
burgh Cincinnati Chicago & St. Louis, 
$10,000,000; Pittsburgh Ft. Wayne & 
Chicago, $12,000,000; Northern Central 
$8,500,000; Cleveland & Pittsburgh, $7,- 
500,000. In addition there has been de- 
posited $4,750,000 par amount of other 
stocks, making a total security of $57,- 
750,000. The annual dividends received 
from these shares amounts to $3,310,000, 
as against a yearly dividend require- 
ment of $2,500,000 on the bond issue, 
which is a closed mortgage. The rail- 
way reserves the right to substitute for 
any part or all of the collateral, securi- 
ties of a like value. 


Philadelphia Baltimore & Washing- 
ton.—See “Pennsylvania.” 


Pittsburgh Cincinnati Chicago & St. 
Louis.—See ‘Pennsylvania.” 


Pittsburgh Ft. Wayne & Chicago.— 
See “Pennsylvania.” 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia.—This 
company has called for retirement on 
December 31, 1924, all preferred stock, 
at 105, and the dividend for the final 
quarter. There is $9,100,000 of this 
preferred stock, outstanding, with a par 
value of $100 per share. 


St. Louis Southwestern.—See ‘“Ak- 
kansas & Memphis Ry. Bridge & 
Terminal.” 


Seaboard Air Line.—This company 
has asked ‘the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for permission to issue 
$1,162,000 first and consolidated mort- 
eage bonds, and to pledge $1,608,500 of 
these as collateral security for short 
term notes which the road may issue. 
At the same time, the railway asked 
for authority to issue $1,100,934 re- 
funding mortgage four per cent bonds 
and to pledge these as collateral under 
the first and consolidated mortgage. 


Southern.—This company has _ ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon its 
lines from Morristown to Corryton, 
Tenn., a distance of 39% miles. 


Virginian.—See “Virginia & West- 


ern.” 

Virginia & Western.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company to issue $1,352,000 of first 
mortgage five per cent gold bonds and 
to deliver them to the Virginian Ry. 
at not less than 95 per cent of par and 
accrued interest, in payment of ad- 
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vances made by the latter company. 
At the same time, the Virginian Ry. 
was authorized to guarantee the bonds. 


West Virginia Northern.—This com- 
pany has been authorized by the West 
Virginia public service commission to 
discontinue passenger service on its 
line, which operates between Kingwood 
and Tunnelton, W. Va., a distance of 
approximately 11 miles. The road will 
continue in operation, however, for the 
handling of freight. 


Foreign Railways | 


Ecuador.—The Guayaquil & Quito 
Ry. has completed the 12-mile San Juan 
Chico-Riobamba cut-off. Prior to the 
construction of this cut-off a branch of 
8.8 miles led from Luisa to Riobamba 
in a southeasterly direction, but with 
the straightening of the line Riobamba 
is placed on the main route, thereby ob- 
viating the return from Luisa on each 
trip to Quito as heretofore. Travelers 
will now be able to complete the jour- 
ney from Guayaquil to Quito in one 
day, whereas prior to the construction 
of this cut-off two days were required, 
with a delay of one night in Riobamba. 
With the opening of this new section 
about the middle of 1924, operations 
over the old line (San * Juan-Chico- 
Luisa) were discontinued; although the 
rails on the latter will be taken up, its 
right of way is still held by the Guaya- 
quil & Quito Ry. 


French Congo.—A bill has been in- 
troduced into the French senate provid- 
ing for a railway to link French Congo 
with the coast.. Hitherto, the only 
means of transportation has been the 
Congo river, which is only navigable 
to Brazzaville. The new railway, if 
authorized, would tap an enormous vir- 
gin supply of raw material, including 
rubber, ivory, cotton and copper. 


Norway.—The gross income of all 
Norwegian railroads for the year 
ended June 30, 1924, amounted to 111,- 
600,000 crowns of which 52,500,000 
crowns was received from passenger 
trafic and 57,000,000 crowns from 
freight traffic. Although total earnings 
were 700,000 crowns less than for the 
preceding year, operating and main- 
tenance expenses also were less by 22,- 
300,000 crowns. Net profits approxi- 
mate 4,000,000 crowns, contrasting with 
a loss of 3,400,000 crowns the year be- 
fore. Of these totals the State rail- 
roads accounted for a gross income of 
93,400,000 crowns for the year ended 
June 30, 1924, compared with 104,300,- 
000 crowns for the preceding year, and 
for net profits of 1,740,000 crowns in 
contrast with a loss of 4,400,000 crowns 
in the earlier year. 
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uipment and Structures 


Locomotives. 


The Southern Ry. has placed orders 
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with the American Locomotive Co., 2s 
follows: 25 Mikados (282-S-326), weigh- 
ing 163 tons; 15 Pacifics (462-S=299), 
weighing 14914 tons, and ten eight- 
wheel switching locomotives (080-S- 
214), weighing 107 tons. 


The Taylor-Parker Co., Water street 
and Commerce place, Norfolk, Va., is 
inquiring for a standard gauge loco- 
motive, 12 to 15 tons. 


Passenger Cars. 


The Southern Ry. has placed orders 
with the Pullman Co. for 44 passenger 
ears, as follows: 27 coaches, 13 bag- 
gage-express cars, three dining cars, 
one mail-express car. Of these, two 
coaches, three baggage-express cars and 
one mail-express car are for the Mobile 
& Ohio R. R. 


The Missouri Pacific R. R. has placed 
an order with the American Car & 
Foundry Co. for two dining cars, and 
with the Pullman Car & Mfg. Co. for 
two parlor cars. 


The Lehigh Valley R. R. has placed 
orders with the Pullman Car & Mfg. 
Co. covering five coaches and three 
dining cars. 


The Gulf Coast Lines have placed an 
order with the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co. for two dining cars. 


The Reading Co. has placed orders 
with the Standard Steel Car Co. for 
ten combination passenger cars, and 
with the American Car & Foundry Co. 
for ten baggage cars. 


Freight Cars. 


: The Mobile & Ohio R. R. is inquir- 
ing for 200 50-ton drop-bottom gondola 
cars and 150 50-ton hopper cars. 

The Interstate Cooperage Co. is in- 
quiring for four logging cars. 


The St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. is 
inquiring for 400 underframes for gon- 
dolas. 

The Great Northern Ry. is inquir- 
ing for 38 underframes for refrigerator 
cars. 


The Wheeling & Lake Erie R. R. 
has placed an order with the Standard 
Steel Car Co. for 1,000 steel box cars. 

The Quaker City Tank Line, St. 
Louis, Mo., has placed an order with 
the Standard Tank Car Co., Sharon, 
Pa., for three three-compartment 6,050 
gallon tank cars and five two compart- 
ment 6,050 gallon tank cars. 


Buildings and Terminals. 


The St. Louis-San Francisco Ry., and 
the Missouri Pacific R. R. will construct 
a new station at Hoxie, Ark., to be of 
stucco construction and in accordance 
with plans submitted to the Arkansas 
railroad commission some time ago. 

The Northern Alabama Ry. has been 
ordered by the Alabama public service 
commission to construct a new station 
at Haleyville, Ala. 

The Atlantic Coast Line Ry. has pur- 
chased 1,500 feet of additional river 
frontage at Savannah, Ga., for the pur- 
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pose of constructing wharves, to be in. 
addition to the present extensive river 
frontage that it now holds. 


The American Railway Express Co, 
has placed a contract with A. F. Wend-| 
ling Co., Massillon, Ohio, covering the) 
construction of an express station, one- 
story, 135x50 ft., at the Pennsylvania, 
R. R. station at Alliance, Ohio. | 


The Great Northern Ry. has awarded 
a contract to Barnett & Record Co,, 
Lyceum building, Duluth, Minn., coy- 
ering dismantling the present timber 
dock at Superior, Wis., and construct- 
ing a reinforced concrete and pile 
foundation for a 724-ft. iron ore dock, 
200 ft. wide, to contain 524 ore pockets. 
Bids covering the superstructure will 
be requested in 1925. 


The New York Central R. R. plans 
the construction of a two-story shop, 
65x90 ft., at Buffalo, N. Y., to cogs 
$35,000. 

The Virginian Ry. has placed a con- 
tract with Gooch, Williams & Co., Had- 
dington building, Norfolk, Va., cover- 
ing the construction of an $18,000 build- 
ing at the new coal pier at Sewell’s 
Point, Va., the new building to be one- 
story, 90x50 ft., brick construction, and 
to contain a machine shop, an electric 
shop, lunch room locker room, etc. 


The Florida East Coast Ry. will soon 
award contracts covering the construc- 
tion of second track, as follows: 2% 
miles, Lemon City to Buena Vista, Fla.; 
5%4 miles, including yard construction, 
at West Palm Beach, Fla, the two 
projects to cost $100,000 and $300,000 
respectively. 

The Southern Ry. has placed a con- 
tract with John P. Pettyjohn & Co, 
Lynchburg, Va., covering the construc- 
tion of a 25-stall reinforced concrete 
roundhouse, with a 50x100-ft. machine 
shop and a 40x48-ft. boiler house, at 
Asheville, N. C. 


The Kansas City Southern Ry. is 
asking for bids covering the construc- 
tion of an eating house at Watts, Okla. 

The Terminal R. R. Assn. of S@ 
Louis is planning the construction of a 
three-story addition to its present sta- 
tion at St. Louis, Mo., and reconstruct- 
ing the balloon type shed into the mod- 
ern umbrella type, providing 24 addi- 
tional service tracks, etc. 

The Missouri Pacific R. R. is asking 
for bids covering the remodeling of its 
station at Newport, Ark., and the build- 
ing of a 30-ft. addition thereto. 


Bridges. 


The Pennsylvania R: R. jand the 
state highway department plan the 


‘elimination of the grade crossing at 


Morgan, N. J., to cost $122,000. 

The Southern Ry. bridge across 
Little river, one mile west of Golds- 
boro, N. C., collapsed, as a result of 
the floods prevalent at present in east- 
ern Carolina. 

Perry county and the Kanawha & 
Michigan Ry. have awarded a contract 
to F. H. Beckler, Athens, Ohio, cover- 
ing the elimination of a grade crossing 


r 


’ 
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tat Burr Oak, Ohio, to cost approxi- 
mately $40,000. 
' The Canadian National Rys. have 


iplaced a contract with McGregor & 
/McIntyre, Toronto, Ont., covering the 
construction of a steel pile trestle to 
ibe built over the Indian river, on the 
‘Capreol division. 

| The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. has 
placed orders with the Seaboard Con- 
struction Co. ,covering the erection of 
three small bridges on branch lines nea? 
‘Baltimore, Md., total approximate cost 
»being $65,000. 


: 


Signals and Interlocking. 


| The Nickel Plate Road has ordered 
‘materials for an electro-mechanical in- 
_terlocking plant at Mortimer, Ohio, at 
hime crossing of the N. Y. C. & St. L. 
‘Ry. with the N. Y. C. (Ohio Central 
‘lines). A type S-8 electro-rmechanical 
interlocking machine, having 22 work- 
ing levers and 18 spaces in the me- 
chanical frame, with 12 working levers 
and 4 spaces in the electric section, will 
be used along with Union style R color 
light ground signals and position light 
type dwarf signals. The field work will 
be performed by the Nickel Plate forces 


| 
| 
} 


‘with the materials for the plant as 


noted being furnished by the Union 
Switch & Signal Co. 


The New York Central R. R. has 


‘placed an order with Hall Switch & 


Signal Co., Garwood, N. J., for seven 


' “Searchlight” signals and three markers 
| for West Haverstraw, N. Y. 


| “Searchlight” 


The New York Central R. R. has 
placed an order with Hall Switch & 
Seenal Co., Garwood, N. J., for six 
signals, 78 relays, 19 
switch boxes and 70 arresters for work 
at Voorheesville, N. Y., in connection 
with train control installation, to be in- 
stalled by the railroad forces. 


The New York Central R. R. has 


placed an order with Hall Switch & 


' Signal Co., Garwood, N. J., for 740 line 
| and track relays, 77 D. C. motor relays, 
_ 400 switch boxes, 25 time releases, 44 


floor pushes, 97 tappet controllers, 73 


- electric locks for work at Toledo, Ohio, 


Elyria, Ohio, and Elkhart, Ind. Ma- 
terials will be installed by the railroad 
forces. 


Reading Co. has ordered from Hall 
Switch & Signal Co., Garwood, N. J., 
109 relays and 30 tappet controllers. 

The New York Central R. R. has 
placed an order with Hall Switch & 
Signal Co., Garwood, N. J., for 156 
line and track relays, 22 D. C. motor 
relays and 36 relay boxes for work at 
Buffalo, N. Y. Material to be installed 
by the railroad forces. 

International Ry., Buffalo, N. Y., has 
placed order with Hall Switch & Signal 
Co., Garwood, N. J., for two sets. of 
highway flashing signals. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. has 
_ordered four style “L” top post motor 
signals from Hall Switch & Signal Co., 
Garwood, N. J. 

Grand Trunk Ry., for work at Val- 
Paraiso, Ind., has ordered three style 
“L” top post motor signals from Hall 
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Switch & Signal Co., Garwood, N. J. 
The Canadian National Railways 
have placed an order with Hall Switch 
& Signal Co., Garwood, N. J., for eight 
style “L” bottom post motor signals, 
four switch boxes and 25 relays for use 
at Winnipeg, Man. Materials will be 
installed by the railroad forces under 
direction of the signal engineer. 


The Nickel Plate Road is installing 
two electro-mechanical interlocking 
plants at Fostoria, Ohio, and Arcadia, 
Ohio. Each of these machines is of 
the Union “S-8” type, and the one at 
Fostoria will have nine working elec- 
tric levers and 13 working mechanical 
levers. The Arcadia machine has five 
working electric levers and eight work- 
ing mechanical levers. Union style “R” 
light ground signals, with position light 
dwarf signals, are being used through- 
out, and the two plants are being in- 
stalled by the Union Switch & Signal 
Go, 


Machinery and Tools. 


The Southern Ry. has placed an order 
with the Pawling & Harnischfeger Co., 
for nine electric overhead cranes, as 
follows: Two 200-ton cranes, 77-ft. 
314-in. span; three 15-ton cranes, two 
of 76-ft. span and one of 60-ft. span; 
one 10-ton crane, 61-ft. 8-in. span. All 
of the foregoing are for the new shops 
at Atlanta, Ga. One 20-ton crane, 38- 
ft. 5-in. span; one 15-ton crane, 60-ft. 
span; one 45-ton, 23-ft. span, for 
Spartanburg, S. C. The inquiry cover- 
ing one 12%4-ton crane, with 38-ft. 1%4- 
in. span, for Atlanta, was withdrawn. 


The Canadian National Railways 
have placed the following orders for 
machinery in the past month: one Jor- 
dan spreader, one electric freight eleva- 
tor; one axle lathe; one universal ellip- 
tic spring forming machine, one lathe 
chuck, these orders going to F. H. 
Hopkins & Co.; Turnbull Elevator Co.; 
Canada Machinery Corpn., and the Gar- 
loch Machinery Co. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. has placed 
an order with the Alliance Machine 
Co. for one 35-ton standard crane for 
its Altoona, Pa., shops. 

The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe. 
Ry. has placed an order with the Amer- 
ican Hoist & Derrick Co. for one steam 
shovel. 

The Erie R. R. has placed an order 
for a 48-in. car wheel borer. 

The Delaware Lackawanna & West- 
ern R. R. has placed orders for two 
48-in. car wheel borers and two combi- 
nation general turning and axle lathes. 


South American and Central Ameri- 
can railways have issued large machin- 
ery lists through exporters in this coun- 
try, and orders are expected within the 
next month. 

The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. has 
purchased nine machines, including a 
large lathe, a grinder, a centering ma- 
chine, two turret lathes and a radial 
drill. 


Iron and Steel. 
Quebec Harbor 


The Commission, 
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Quebec, Que., is in the market for rails 
for three miles of tracks to a grain ele- 
vator, also for rails for 21 tracks, 2,200 
ft. long, and 1% miles of double track. 


The Atlantic Coast Line Ry. has 
placed an order with the McClintic- 
Marshall Co. covering 225 tons of struc- 
tural steel for bridges in South Caro- 
lina. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. has placed 
an order with the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
covering 150 tons for a bridge at Mon- 
mouth Junction, N. J. 

The Lehigh Valley R. R. is inquir- 
ing for 3,200 tons of structural steel for 
bridge work. 


The Central R. R. of New Jersey has 
placed an order with the Shoemaker 
Bridge Co., covering 150 tons of struc- 
tural steel. 

The Florida East Coast Ry. has ord- 
ered 15,000 tons of rails from the Ten- 
nessee Coal Iron & R. R. Co. 

The Delaware Lackawanna & West- 
ern R. R. has ordered 10,000 tons of 
rails from the Bethlehem Steel Corpn. 

The Atlantic Coast Line Ry. has 
placed orders for 20,000 tons of rails 
with the Tennessee Coal Iron & R. R. 
Co., and 10,000 tons with the Maryland 
Steel Co. 

The Reading Co. has ordered 22,500 
tons of rails from the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., and 7,500 from the Carnegie Steel 
Co. 

The Reading Co. has placed an order 
with the Bethlehem Steel Co. for 100 
tons of structural steel for a bridge. 

The Great Northern Ry. is inquiring 
for 2,000 tons of structural steel for 
bridges. 

The Pacific Electric R. R. has placed 
an order with the Badt-Falk Co. for 
175 tons of reinforcing bars for a tun- 
nel. 

The Lehigh Valley R. R. is inquiring 
for 2,800 tons of structural steel for 
bridge work.. 

The Union Pacific Ry. has placed an 
order with the American Bridge Co. 
for 599 tons of structural steel for 
the Seventh street viaduct, at Kansas 
City, Mo. 


{ Personals I 


\ 


Executive. 


D. E. Galloway, formerly chief as- 
sistant to the president of the Canadian 
National Rys., has been appointed as- 
sistant vice-president in charge of the 
following subsidiary companies: Mont- 
real & Southern Counties Ry.; Niagara 
St. Catherines & Toronto Ry.; Niagara 
St. Catherines & Toronto Navigation 
Co.; Oshawa Ry.; Toronto Eastern 
Ry.; Thousand Islands Ry.; Rail and 
River Coal Co. Officers of these com- 
panies will report direct to Mr. Gallo- 
way. 

L. V. Hummell has been appointed 
assistant to the president of the Can- 
adian National Rys., succeeding D. E. 
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Galloway, promoted, who was formerly 
chief assistant to the president. 

J. W. Coon has been appointed sec- 
retary of the Delaware & Hudson Co., 
with headquarters at New York, N.Y, 
succeeding F. H. Olyphant, deceased . 


Operating. 


W. H. Johnson has been appointed 
terminal train master of the Seaboard 
Air Line Ry., with headquarters at 
Jacksonville, Fla., succeeding W. C. 
Kirby, promoted; W. R. Olive has been 
appointed assistant trainmaster, with 
headquarters at Hamlet, N. C., and the 
position of terminal trainmaster at 
Hamlet, N. C., has been abolished. 


James Clark, formerly trainmaster of 
the Winnipeg terminal division, of the 
Canadian National Rys., has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of 
the Brazeau, Red Deer, Stettler and 
Three Hills subdivisions, of the Cal- 
gary division, Alberta district, succeed- 
ing IT. Rourke, deceased. Mr. Clark’s 
headquarters will be at Big Valley, 
Alta. 


E. B. LeVan has been transferred 
from Missoula, Mont., to Livingston, 
Mont., as road foreman, of the North- 
ern Pacific Ry., and L. J. Gallagher has 
been appointed road foreman, with 
headquarters at Missoula, Mont., suc- 
ceeding Mr. LeVan. 


C. O. Bradshaw has been appointed, 


general manager of the Chicago Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Ry., lines west, with 
headquarters at Seattle, Wash., suc- 
ceeding Macy Nicholson, resigned. O. 
N. Harstad has been appointed assist- 
ant general manager, with headquarters 
at Chicago, Ill., succeeding Mr. Brad- 
shaw, and GC. H. Buford has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of the 
southern district, with headquarters in 
Chicago, succeeding Mr. Harstad. Mr. 
Buford was formerly superintendent 
of the Terre Haute division, with head- 
quarters at Terre Haute, Ind. 


Traffic. 


W. H. Cunningham has been appoint- 
ed assistant general freight agent of the 
Nickel Plate Road, with headquarters 
at Chicago, Ill., succeeding J. P. Hayes, 
resigned, and E.*H. Spangenberg has 
been appointed New England freight 
agent, with headquarters at Boston, 
Mass., succeeding Mr. Cunningham. 


I. S. Morrison has been appointed 
commercial agent of the Alabama & 
Vicksburg and Vicksburg Shreveport & 
Pacific Rys., at Houston, Texas, a newly 
opened agency. C. P. Harwood has 
been appointed traveling freight agent 
of the same lines, with headquarters at 
Vicksburg, Miss. 

W. L. Wright has been appointed 
assistant foreign freight agent of the 
Canadian Racific Ry., with headquarters 
at) Vancouver as be Gare hemmoOtncemon 
Robert Main, district freight agent at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been moved to 2041 
Oliver building, and the office of C. 
P. McGhee, district freight agent,. at 
Los Angeles, Cal., has been moved to 
530 Van Nuys building. 

H. R. Daly has been appointed gen- 
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eral agent of the passenger depart- 
ment of the New York Central Lines, 
with headquarters at Peoria, IIl. 


Legal. 


Clifford S. Beattie has been appointed 
general counsel of the Lehigh & Hud- 
son River Ry., with headquarters at 
Warwick, N. Y., succeeding John J. 
Beattie, deceased. 


Treasury. 


C. M. Scott, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Arizona Eastern 
R. R. has been appointed assistant 
treasurer of the Southern Pacific Co., 


with headquarters at San Francisco, 
Cal, succeeding W. F. Ingram, de- 
ceased. s 


Accounting. 


W. H. Vincent, who has been ap- 
pointed comptroller of the Atlanta & 
West Point R. R., the Western Ry. of 
Alabama, and the Georgia R. R., with 
headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., entered 
railway service on February 2, 1900, as 
local freight clerk in the office of the 
auditor of the Atlanta & West Point 
R. R. and Western Ry. of Alabama, at 
Atlanta, Ga. He was later promoted 
to clerk in the bookkeeping department, 
assistant traveling auditor and travel- 


W. H. Vincent. 


ing auditor. He was appointed general 
bookkeeper in the auditor’s office, which 
position he held until October 1, 1913, 
when he was appointed assistant audi- 
tor of the Georgia R. R., with head- 
quarters at Augusta; Ga. He was ap- 
pointed auditor of the Georgia R. R. on 
January 1, 1914, and held that position 
until his recent promotion. 


Engineering and Maintenance of Way. 

S. F. Ryan has been appointed road- 
master of the third district of the Mid- 
land Valley R. R., with headquarters 
at Pawhuska, Okla., succeeding Frank 
Graham. 
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Obituary. 


Edward H. Shaw, vice-president in 
charge of traffic, of the Southern Ry., 
with headquarters at Washington, D. 
C., died suddenly of apoplexy in that 
city on October 7. Mr. Shaw was born 
on January §&, 1870, at Philadelphia, 
Pa., and educated in private school and 
at the Berkeley military academy, New 
York. He entered railway service in 
1889, as a rodman in the field service of 
the Ohio & North Western R. R. 
From 1890, to 1891, he was clerk to 
the general freight and passenger agent 
of the Cincinnati Portsmouth & Vir- 
ginia Ry., with headquarters at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; being promoted to chief 
clerk in 1892. He was appointed agent 
at Portsmouth, Ohio, in 1896, and gen- 
eral agent, with the same headquarters 
in 1900. In 1902, Mr. Shaw went to 
Blacksburg, S. C., as general freight 
and passenger agent of the South Caro- 
lina & Georgia Extension Ry., and later 
in the same year was appointed division 
freight agent of the Southern Ry. at 
Blacksburg. In 1903, and 1904, Mr. 
Shaw was general agent and assistant 
general freight agent of the Detroit 
Southern R. R., with headquarters at 
Tronton, Ohio. He re-entered the 
service of the Southern Ry. in Decem- 
ber, 1904, as division freight agent at 
Greensboro, N. C., and was appointed 
assistant general freight agent, with 
headquarters at Birmingham, Ala., in 
May, 1907. In August, 1908, Mr. Shaw 
was appointed general freight agent, 
with headquarters at Charleston, S. C., 
and from August, 1908, to April, 1917, he 
was assistant freight traffic manager, 
with headquarters at Washington, D. 
C. From April, 1917, to June, 1918, he 
was freight traffic manager, with head- 
quarters at Atlanta, Ga., and during fed- 
eral control, he was traffic manager of 
the Southern Ry. and affiliated lines, 
with headquarters at Washington, D. C. 
On March 1, 1920, he was appointed 
freight traffic manager of the entire 
system, with headquarters at Washing- 
ton. In October, 1923, he was ap= 
pointed vice-president, in charge of 
traffic, which position he held at the 
time of his death. 


Position Wanted: All around car 
foreman 20 years experience. thorough- 
ly competent to take complete charge 
of any department, good references, de- 
sires employment. Address W. M. 
Reynolds, 1509 Hutchins Street, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


McKeen Motor Cars Wanted.—Will 
purchase some 70 ft. McKeen cars. 
Bodies must be in good shape. Give 
full particulars and location. Address 
Box L. H. L., care Railway Review. 
537 South Dearborn street, Chicago, II. 


Education—Write the Railway Edu- 


«# 


cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Free © 


Special Bulletin. It tells how to in- 
crease your knowledge of practical 
railroad work and fit yourself for pro- 
motion. 


Water Treatment on the Chicago & Alton R.R. 


Results of Systematic Soda Ash Treatment for Locomo- 
tive Boiler Waters of Exceptionally Undesirable Quality 


By L. O. GUNDERSON 
Chemical Engineer 


Practically all of the raw waters available for locomotive 
use on the Chicago & Alton R. R. carry a high content of 
scale forming solids. Up to the close of 1921 none of these 
waters had received treatment. Engine. failures and firebox 
and flue maintenance ran into costs that were serious and 
disturbing. The management however did not feel warranted 
in making capital expenditures of the magnitude necessary to 
establish treating plants over the entire system. Yet some- 
thing had to be done, and the soda ash treatment was 
adopted. As a result of an initial capital expenditure of $50,- 
000 and annual cost of $29,170 for operation, maintenance and 
interest, a known and direct annual saving of $325,294 has 
been made. In addition there are indirect savings which 
have not been computed. It is also obvious that with im- 
proved locomotive performance operating conditions will be 
improved and train movement speeded up. 


Two years ago automatic water treating plants were 
installed at every station on the Chicago & Alton k. R. 
where the water was of an incrusting nature. These 
plants are designed to accurately apportion the amount of 
soda ash required to convert all of the lime and mag- 
nesium sulphates to their corresponding carbonates, in 
which form these salts will not incrust a locomotive boile;. 
The plants are operated by a back pressure of about three 
pounds, which is created by a differential friction head be- 
tween the discharge from the pump and the soda ash 
solution line; or where this is not sufficient a thin plate 
orifice of the proper size is placed in the water discharge 
line. None of the plants require a special attendant, as 
the pumpers cr other employees operate the plant in con- 
nection with their regular duties. Each of these plants 
treat from 20,000 to 700,000 gallons of water per day, 


View Showing Passenger Locomotive Being Blown Prior to Crossing the Pit In-Bound, 
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and handie from 50 to 50,000 pounds of soda ash each 
per day. The completed installation consists of 51 auic 
matic plants representing an investment of not over 
$90,000. 

The supervision of this system of water treatment is 
vested in the chemical engincer and one assistant. ‘The 
treatment at each individual station is checked by chemical 
analysis at least every three weeks at the outlying points, 
and every week at the important stations. In addition, 
numerous boiler water samples are collected and analyzed 
to check the treatment over the division, as well as to 
determine that the enginemen are properly blowing down 
the boilers. Practically the only cost of the chemical 
treatment is the cost of soda ash (at present $1.33 per 
cwt.) ; the interest on the investment, cost of supervision 
and maintenance adds little to the cost of the water per 
1,000 gallons (0.614 cents). The total cost of chemical 
treatment averages 1.95 cents per 1,000 gailons. 

To keep down the foaming tendency enough water 
must be blown out to prevent a concentration of the alkali 
salts in the boiler in excess of 250 parts per 100,000, 
(145.5 grains per gallon). To facilitate the maximum 
removal of the precipitated sludge and mud from the 
boiler, each locomotive is equipped with a 1%-in. blow- 
off ccck, located in the left back water leg of the fire box, 
with a perforated pipe extending the width of the fire box 
along the back mud ring. The exterior piping of the 
blowoff extends to within 20 inches of the top of the 
rail where a cross over pipe, plugged at one end, permits 
the boiler to be blown to either side, in accordance with 
the wind, when blown enroute. At the engine terminals 
connection is made to blowoff toggles as shown in ac- 
companying illustration ; the water being piped into cinder 
pit or into a hot well, from which it may be used for 
washing boilers in connection with the hot water wash out 
system. It is found that this location for blowoff cock 
with perforated pipe extension in that part of the boiler 
where sluggish ‘circulation permits solids in suspension 
to settle out, coupled with judicious use of the blowoff, 
resuits in the removal of practically all of the mud in the 
boiler. This is indicated by the very small amount of 
mud found at the time of wash out, even when washout 
periods run from 15 to 30 days. 

In passenger service an additional cock, operated from 
the right side of the cab and piped so as to discharge 
under the deck between the rails, is provided. A one 
quarter inch restriction is placed in the 1 inch pipe to 
permit continuous blowing off for extended periods while 
enroute, without spattering the train. The restricted 
blowoff will discharge approximately 600 gallons of water 
an hour, and by its use between stations, the concentra- 
tion of alkali salts is kept down sufficiently to prevent 
foaming. Excessive accumulation of mud in the boiler 
is prevented by using the large blowoff cock with the 
perforated pipe when blowing out a glass of water in- 
bound and outbound at the terminals. It has been con- 
tended that the precipitation of the carbonate hardness of 
the water in the boiler, resulting in the accumulation of 
considerable sludge, will create a bad foaming condition. 
The experience on this railroad indicates the character of 
this precipitated sludge is of such a nature that foaming 
is not aggravated to any considerable extent, except when 
such accumulation occurs in the combination with a high 
concentration of alkali salts or organic matter. On the 
other hand, where muddy water, carrying finely divided 
silt, such as Missouri river water during flood stages, is 
taken into the boiler, the foaming tendency is immediately 
increased to such an extent that it becomes almost im- 
possible to handle the train, which was handled without 
the slightest sign of foaming prior to taking the muddy 
water. It has also been experienced that this kind of 
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water will cause foaming in the boiler even though the 
concentration of the alkali salts is very low, but the 
greater the concentration, the more uncontrollable the 
foaming becomes. Where trouble from this source is 
experienced at only one or two points on the road, a 
remedy may be found in the use of sodium aluminate, 
which may be automatically proportioned to the water in 
connection with the soda ash treating plant. The floc, 
which is immediately formed, is sufficiently heavy to 
settle out in a very short time so that, with a properly 
constructed floating crane line extension which feeds the 
cranes from near the surface of the water, a practically 
clear water will be supplied to the locomotive tenders. 

In case water polluted with sewage is used for loco- 
motive boilers, as at Glen, the Chicago freight terminal, 
where water from the Chicago Drainage Canal is used, 
the concentration of alkali salts is no criterion of the 
foaming to be expected, as organic soaps form through 
reaction with soda ash, and the colloidal precipitates 
cause foaming in boilers freshly washed out. This con- 
dition obtains only when the drainage canal contains ex- 
cessive pollution, such as is stirred up by the passage of 
boats. 

In practice approximately seven per cent of the water 
used is blown out to prevent foaming. This entails a 
fuel loss of 1.9 per cent which must be considered as a 
part of the cost of water treatment. The cost of fuel 
and the water blown in this case approximates a cost of 
4.7 cents per 1,000 gallons, including cost of treating and 
pumping the water. The cost of the fuel due to blowing 
of the boilers is calculated from Mark & Davis’ “Steain 
Tables” as follows: 

Assuming the average b.t.u. of coal as 12,000, and 
boiler efficiency as 60 per cent, then 1 lb. of coal heats 
22 lbs. of water from 60 to 387 degrees F. (198.3 Ibs. 
gauge pressure). That is, it takes 378.7 lbs. of coal to 
heat 1,000 gallons of water from average atmospheric 
temperature to boiler temperature at approximately 200 
lbs. pressure. But it takes 1388.8 lbs. of coal to convert 
1,000 gallons of water (at 60 degrees F.) to steam at 200. 
Ibs. boiler pressure. Thus it is found that only 27.26 | 
per cent of the total coal used is consumed in heating 
the water to 387 degrees under 200 Ibs. boiler pressure. 
Therefore the percent of fuel wasted at the blowoff cock 
is equal to the per cent of water blown, multiplied by 
0.2726. 

Erroneous and misleading statements have been made 
relative to the cost of blowing of boilers; a recent one 
being, “There are cases on record where it has been neces- | 
sary to blow off 7 per cent of all the water that enters | 
the boiler in order to obtain successful operation. This | 
would result in approximate loss of 7 per cent of the | 
fuel”; whereas the actual fuel loss in this case would be | 
only 1.9 per cent. 

Approximately four million gallons of water are treated ! 
daily, or 1% billion gallons per year, at an annual cost | 
for soda ash alone of $19,950. The total cost of chemical 
treatment, including soda ash, supervision, interest on in- | 
vestment, and maintenance approximates $29,170, or 1.94 
cents per 1,000 gallons. - 

Unfortunately this railroad has some very bad water 
supplies at its principal terminals, although these waters | 
have been treated with a greater ‘degree ‘of success than | 
was anticipated. It is conceded that these waters even | 
after treatment are not of good boiler quality, | 
nor would any other method of treatment render 
them so, on account of the organic and mineral | 
pollution combined with the increased alkali content re- 
sulting from the softening process. 

The average total hardness (calcium and magnesium 
sulphates and carbonates) of all the waters on the system 
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Automatic By-Pass Soda Ash Water Treating Plant. 


The upper tank is a mixing and storage tank for the soda ash solu- 
tion. The lower drum is charged with this solution once or twice a 
day from which it is forced into the way-side tank in a definite ratio 
to the raw water. 


is 41.48 parts per 100,000 or 24.22 grains per gallon. The 
average sulphate hardness (calcium and magnesium sul- 
phates) of these waters is 10.2 parts per parts per 100,000 
or 5.95 grains per gallon. The total amount of incrust- 
ing solids in the water used approximates 13,845 lbs. per 
‘day or 5,033,425 lbs, per vear as calculated from each 
individual water supply based on the average analysis for 
the year. 

In 1912 the water service committtee of the American 
‘Railway Engineering Association determined the damage 
done to locomotive boilers per pound of scale deposited 
from hard water, and found that a pound of scale did 7 
cents worth of damage by increasing repairs and fuel 
consumption. The corresponding cost today, based on 
present increased prices of material and labor, is approxi- 
mately 13 cents per pound of scale. The total saving from 
water treatment, based upon 13 cents per pound of in- 
crusting solids rendered nonscaling and subsequently re- 
moved, approximates $1,799.85 per day or $656,945.25 
per year. 


__ Ali waters on the system which contain sulphate hard- 
/ness are fully treated with soda ash so as to completely 
‘neutralize the incrusting sulphates and to leave approxi- 
‘mately 3 parts per 100,000 (1.7 grains per gallon) of 
excess sodium carbonate. Upon taking this kind of water 
into the boiler, the temporary hardness is precipitated in 
)the form of a soft sludge which does not incrust the 
eer and which is easily removed by the use of a prop- 
erly located blowoff. It seems that almost any amount of 
‘this kind of sludge will not greatly aggrevate foaming in 
\the absence of a high concentration of alkali salts. This 
‘has been borne out by experience at the main terminal, 
Bloomington, Il., where a very hard water is used. This 
water contains approximately 61% lbs. of incrusting solids 
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per 1,000 gallons, most of which is precipitated within the 
boiler. If the boilers are sufficiently blown to keep down 
the concentration of the alkali salts, no, trouble is experi- 
enced from foaming, although this water, as treated, will 
run high in alkali salts. 

All of the boilers on this railroad are now practically 
free from scale, whereas before treatment the scale forma- 
tion was excessive, ranging upwards from 1% inch, and 
resulting in numerous flue and fire box failures as indi- 
cated in the accompanying data. The removal of this 
excessive scale has unquestionably affected savings in 
every department in that it has reduced engine failures 
and maintenance cost, has resulted in a pay roll reduction 
in boiler forces, increase in engine miles, quick turning 
of power requiring less engines, saving in fuel, and has 
made possible long engine runs. 

The following are average analyses of waters at our 
principal terminals : 


Bloomington Roadhouse Slater 

Grains Grains Grains 

per gal. per gal. per gal. 

MWotalmdiSsolvedeSOldsS, = aseaa: esac, - 57.87 64.82 58.20 

‘Reokiail slnawite hl Che rh wee cleed & aR eae 46.13 24.00 19.90 

SUlpiatemiaand ieosmmepascen: warte tre ecte cet: 24-00 11.91 15.10 

Alkali salts in treated water......... 33-28 59.9 46.90 
Pounds of incrusting solids per 1000 

eeillong 3 ..oe8 eee Eooeeae emer aee 6.5 3.43 2.85 


The consumption of coal in freight service, based upon 
Ibs. per ton mile in 1923 was 10.8 per cent lower than in 
1921, the year before water treatment was inaugurated, 
an approximate saving of 56,000 tons. In passenger 
service there was an increase of 13.1 per cent in Ibs. 
per car mile in 1923, an approximate increase in coal con- 
sumption of 20,500 tons for this class of service. In 
yard service there was an increase of 5.3 per cent in Ibs. 
per yard engine hour in 1923 over 1921, an increase of 


if 


A Close-up View of Blow-off Toggle Connected to the Cross-over Pipe 
of the Blow-off Connection from the Left Back Water Leg Cock. 
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RECAPITULATION OF A FEW OF THE KNown SAVINGS 


Reduction in “boiler ‘force payroll”. >.27+.2- eee e $131,000.00 
Fuel reduction, @$3.25 per ton on tender........... 184,439.00 
Engine failures at conservative figures of $150.00 per 


failure cn eee ee re ee ee eee 37,500.00 

Replacement of flues @$6.25 per flue......... Eee 1,525.00 

Total saving, shiaeres tees eee eee sae oe oe $354,464.00 
Cost of chemical treatment of water, supervision 

and mamtenances= 1 eee eee 29,170.00 

Net: saving i523 ese Senate ee ct on Te i $325,294.00 


8,200 tons. Therefore, the net saving in fuel in 1923 
over 1921 based upon total consumption in all classes of 
service was 27,300 tons, or 3.1 per cent. 

The good showing in 1923 in freight service as com- 
pared to the adverse showing in passenger and yard serv- 
ice is due to the change made in the apportioning of coal 
to the different classes of service beginning in 1923, on 
account of the former method favoring the passenger 
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power and yard power; it would seem that the oppos- 
ite is true since the change was made. 


Comparing the fuel performance of the first five months | 


of 1924 with the same period of 1921, there is shown in 
freight service a reduction of 13.6 per cent or 31,262 
tons ; in passenger service, an increase of 6.5 per cent, or 
4,452 tons. and in yard service an increase of 6.4 per cent 
or 4,013 tons. This aggregates a net saving of 22,797 tons 
in total consumption or 6.3 per cent. 

The quality of feed water used during the latter half 
of 1923 was very bad due to the depletion of some regular 
supplies necessitating the use of waters previously con- 
demned. This permitted considerable scale formation 
which would reflect upon fuel consumption. The fuel re- 
duction for 1924 will be greater under highly efficient 
treatment. 

The success of soda ash treatment is contingent on 
thorough and intelligent supervision, to insure the com- 
plete neutralization of all encrusting sulphates, followed 
up by a close scrutiny of boiler conditions, as revealed by 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF ENGINE FAILURES DUE TO FLUES AND FIRE BOXES FOR THE YEARS 192@ AND 1921, PRIOR 
TO INAUGURATION OF WATER TREATMENT AND 1923 AND FIRST HALF OF 1924 WITH TREATMENT 


Compiled from Month'y Reports of Engine Failures, 
Freight and Passenger Service, Issued by Supt. M. P. & E. 


Year Kind of of failure Total failures Average miles Pct. reduct’n Pet. Reduct’n 
per failure over 1920 over 1921 
1920 Firebox 
Flues sSheetmrees oo see ene. cc lea ee 11 897,379 
ide. secre Pete ne eee ae. ke 26 397,661 
Léakitie Geer saree etc Ue erty. ok so Gs 12 822,598 
Flues 
Burstedsseece- eer ee eee ee... se 148 66,697 
Vea kin ome cee ce oe ees oak + ss s,s 129 76,520 
1921 Firebox 
lie *S eeteeee wma ats ost Pee Pais ek ew Za 385,480 
Side. Sheetweserweeees cose te eterna. ss... 17 566,882 
Leaking 
Flues 
Bursted 2 peers ek Se trish s ses bc bieee ss 109 88,413 
Leaking sree ne Oe ht Ra cas ws « 102 94,480 
1923 Firebox 
Flue po ficeta et aaa Aceves os Ses. 3 3,291,909 72/7 88.0 
Side; Shee beeen see eee oo ec ca ese 11 897,794 58.0 35m 
Leakine staan eee tts fn ke. Z 4,937,863 83.0 oan 
Flues 
Bursted hae eee ee ee ee eee. os 25 395,029 83.1 77) 
Leaking | See eee ee eet... . 10 987,575 92.2 90.2 
1924 Firebox 
January to June, inclusive. 
No Firebox Failures of any kind. 
Flues 
Butsted 44 eee eee eee ea teen coe. 6 786,259 91.7 89.5 
Leaking —steew teers Secs aie icra... « 2 2,358,776 ig 906.5 
Reduction of Boiler Forces 
Average boiler force during first seven months of the years: 
1921 1924 Percent of Reduuction 
Boilermakers syeweqeee 2 ea ce. 137.4 94.3 31.4 
Boilermaker snelpersmpecs cece aes ae. 3 120 88.7 30.3 
Bovlérmakerganprentices 77. eee 25u8 16.7 34.5 
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A COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF FUEL PERFORMANCE FOR THE YEARS 1921, 1923 AND 1924 (JANUARY TO MAY INCLUSIVE). 


Freight service 


Year 
Tons con- Lbs. per Tons con- 
sumed 1000 g.t. miles sumed 
BE die eos xfs sie «(500,038 192 156,151 
RSMo sax'. sb «16 599,706 171 185,849 
ES ee eee 223,924 177.6 75,313 


Passenger service 


Yard service 


Total Net 
Lbs. per Tons con- Lbs. per tons con- Reduct’n 
passenger sumed yard eng. sumed over 1921 
car mile hour per cent 
15.7 156,803 1141 873,141 
17.7 180,567 1202 926,546 | 
17.8 75,997 1267 375,334 6.3 


*January to May, inclusive 


numerous analyses of boiler waters collected at various 
terminals, as well as by personal investigation at the 
round houses. Non-treatment of only one water supply 
will be sufficient to cause incrustation in the form of a 
coarse scale, largely carbonates. It is believed that even 
a small amount of magnesium or calcium sulphate is 
sufficient to act as a binder for carbonate scale, which in 
this method of treatment is permitted to enter the boiler, 
It will form rapidly as a bulky scale due to feed water 
being high in carbonate hardness. If all of the magnesium 
and calcium sulphates are converted to their correspond- 
ing carbonates before injected, these salts will not incrust 
the boiler except slightly at the point of injection. Where 
feed waters contain considerable iron salts in solution, 
experience indicates that a coarse carbonate scale will 
form in spite of excess sodium carbonates in the water. 
An explanation of this phenomenon might be that the 


ferrous carbonate is oxidized to the crystalline ferric car- 
bonate, which plates out on heating surfaces; it also acts 
as a binder for magnesium and calicum carbonates, which 
probably accounts for its rapid bulky formation. Of 
course in the lime-soda method of treatment this action 
cannot take place as these salts are removed in the pro- 
cess of treatment. 


Where soda ash treatment of boiler waters has been 
tried and declared a failure, investigation will probably 
reveal the failure to have been due to lack of proper 
supervision and control, and to incomplete equipment with 
accurate and automatic treating plants which insure uni- 
form apportioning of soda ash as required. Irregular and 
spasmodic treatment is sure to result in failure to obtain 
results. Every water having sulphate hardness must be 
treated if best results are to be obtained. 


Report on Operation of Work Trains 


When to Eliminate and How to Get the Great- 
est Efficiency Under Varying Conditions 


Report of committee presented before the Roadmasters’ 
and Maintenance of Way Association, New York city, Sept. 
16, 1924. Chairman, D. K. Newmyer, roadmaster, Southern 
Pacific Lines, Houston, Texas. 


The use of work trains must have begun with the ad- 
vent of railroads, as nearly as we have been able to 
determine, and has continued to the present day to be 
regarded as an indispensable facility. However, the con- 
stantly rising cost of this class of service has prompted 
investigation and study in recent years on the part of 
railroad officers, and on many lines ways have been de- 
veloped to eliminate the work train for certain classes of 
work and by improving its efficiency in various ways to 
curtail its use. 

The vast difference in conditions, operating and physi- 
cal, on the railways throughout the country, prohibits this 
committee from offering specific recommendations. It is 
our opinion that the question is ene to be analyzed closely 
by the officers of each road with a view to devising ways 
to meet the local conditions, with the object of curtail- 
ing their use where possible and increasing their efficiency 
by methods best suited to their particular conditions. 
Therefore, this report is presented with the understand- 
ing that all conditions cannot be met by the same.methods. 

The subject ranges from the operation of assigned 
work trains on roads where the amount of work at hand 
requires their constant use in maintenance or on large con- 
struction jobs, down to the train called to perform a 
single day’s work as the occasion demands. 

In dealing with the first part of this subject, it is well 
to bear in mind that elimination must not be secured by 
substitution that will be more costly or hazardous ; neither 


should it be the cause of necessary work being left un- 
done. 


UTILIZATION OF LocaL TRAIN SERVICE 


The utilization of local train service is one method of 
substitution which can be used profitably on single or 
double track lines where material can be unloaded outside 
of the tracks and where other operating conditions are 
favorable. Naturally their use is limited by the amount 
of material which is to be handled and by the amount 
of time available for this class of service on the part ot 
such trains. The loss of time by trackmen waiting for 
local trains at locations where work is to be performed. 
must also be taken into consideration. Work should not 
be planned which will run into overtime at rate and one- 
halt cost. This can usually be avoided by keeping posted 
on local-train movements between stations. 

The loading and unloading, of carload, or part carload 
lots, of nearly ali classes of material, such as ties, ballast 
of all kinds, small consignments of relay rails, smail track 
fastenings and material for repairs to road crossings and 
platforms, can be handled by local freight. Carload lots 
of material for distribution on various sections can be 
handled readily by local trains by billing cars from one 
station to another, the foreman being furnished with lists 
of their materials consigned to their sections and after 
unloading their materials, forward the car to next station 
on the list. Miscellaneous scrap rail, etc., which has been 
assembled at section headquarters on outlying secticns, 
can be picked up in this manner and forwarded to destina- 
tion. 

Efficiency can be promoted by encouraging train and 
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enginemen in local service to put forth their best efforts 
in this class of work. ‘heir othcers should demand effici- 
ent service from them in this connection. It is our opinion 
that, where conditions are favorable, local freight service 
is practical and economical for the handling of materials 
in small lots, but that in most cases where large consign- 
ments are to be dealt with, it will not pay to delay cars 
under load for extended periods of time waiting for the 
local trains to handle, unless they are system cars where 
demurrage would not have to be taken into consideration 
and where the equipment is not needed elsewhere. This 
manner of handling large consignments will also cause 
disorganization of track gangs. Local trains should be 
used to the fullest extent in preference to work trains, 
where it is proved that a saving in dollars and cents can 
be effected by their use. 


Moror Cars CAN BE USED TO A LIMITED EXTENT 


Lines fortunate enough to be equipped with good motor 
cars and trailers on their sections have at their disposal 
a means of transportation which can, without doubt, be 
used to advantage for the distribution of certain materials 
to the extent permitted by the capacity of the motor cars 
in use. The density of traffic and the distance between 
sidings where cars can be unloaded are naturally im- 
portant factors in the economical transportation of ma- 
terial by this means. 

Some lines where ties are received during the winter 
and early spring months and no installations are made, 
due to frozen roadbed, while the gangs are limited to three 
or four men, report a substantial saving by unloading ties 
and fence posts at stations and transporting a few each 
day to points where they will be needed as gang goes to 
work. In-this manner at least a part of the renewal ties 
are distributed exactly where wanted by the time the frost 
goes out without the cost of work train service or inter- 
ference with other working plans. Along this line, adjoin- 
ing section gangs can be doubled up and, by working on 
tie distributions, can handle a large number of ties as 
well as some other classes of material. 

It is the opinion of your committee, however, that the 
quicker the material required is put on the ground where 
needed, the greater the efficiency procured, as track gangs 
should not be taken away from construction work any 
more than is absolutely necessary or have their day’s 
work broken into. Therefore, we recommend that the 
season’s allotment of ties be delivered as early in the 
year as possible, and when secured in large allotments, 
be distributed with work trains, using men enough to 
unload several cars at once as the train moves over each 
section. 

We believe that motor cars and trucks should be sub- 
stituted for work trains in transporting men to and from 
work in all cases where it is not necessary to handle any- 
thing but labor and no other work is required of the train. 
In this manner practically all delays caused by meeting 
and passing trains and on other accounts, can be elimi- 
nated, and as this service is cheaper than work trains, a 
nice saving is effected. ; 

Self-propelled locomotive cranes with magnets are 
proving to be a money-saving substitute for the work 
train in large material yards and are very desirable in 
handling work of this nature. 

Careful consideration and planning with the view of 
getting material on the ground and work train work 
performed during the season of the year when traffic is 
the lightest, and thus being enabled to eliminate as much 
of this work as possible during periods of heavy traffic. 
isa feature of great importance and worthy of much con- 
sideration by all concerned. We feel a large saving can 
be made thereby. 
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Wherever possible, cars of a kind from which mateyial 
can be handled most economically should be arranged for 
when purchases of new material are made. A consid- 
erable saving can often be made in the cost of handling 
by this means. 


PERSONNEL AN IMPORTANT FACTOR 


This committee is of the opinion that the ability of the 
person in charge of the operation of work trains is one 
of the most important factors in successful operation. In 
dealing with assigned trains it is possible to exact the 
highest degree of efficiency. These are usually preferred 
jobs for train and enginemen, as well as for the foremen 
and labor. It is a well-known fact that certain conduc- 
tors and enginemen are particularly adapted to this class 
of service and it is always possible to choose the best for 
assigned trains. The same preference should be used in 
choosing foremen and labor. Crews called to perform an 
occasional day’s work cannot well be hand-picked; but 
their performance should be checked and the trainmaster, 
as well as the roadmaster or supervisor, should accom- 
pany them when possible. All crews should be impressed 
with the fact that their day’s work is of the utmost im- 
portance to the company and they should be called upon 
to explain unnecessary delays or lack of proper perform- 
ance, as well as being commended favorably for unusuaily 
good service. 

In this connection we recommend that all conductors 
and foremen be required to furnish daily reports to 
operating and maintenance officers in charge of their day’s 
work, citing performance and delays; and these reports 
should be checked carefully by these officers, who should 
call on foremen and crews to explain unnecessary delays 
or failure to perform to reasonable standards of efficiency. 
As complete an outline as possible of the work to be done 
each day should be furnished by the maintenance officer 
in charge, to the conductor, enginemen and foremen, in 
advance. A thorough understanding by all concerned is 
necessary to the end that no confusion occur during the 
day with consequent chance of delay. All members of 
the work train organization should be made to feel their 
share of the responsibility. 

We do not consider it advisable to outline the number 
of men necessary to perform each kind of work in this 
service. The methods in use vary greatly and an organiza- 
tion must be perfected to cover each set of conditions. 
Sufficient men should be furnished to push the work at 
maximum speed each available minute of working time 
without any unnecessary expenditure. In the case of 
permanently assigned crews it is desirable to vary the 
number of men, keeping an average size gang and assign- 
ing those not required with the train for certain kinds 
of work, to other jobs. For this reason it is advisable 
to have an assistant foreman who can be left in charge of 
men employed away from the train. In this manner 
trained men are available at all times for all classes of 
work. 

Efficiency is not alone a matter of speed, and it must be 
borne in mind that material should be distributed exactly 
where needed and as nearly as possible in the right 
amounts. Careless handling in this respect will prove 
more costly in subsequent delays to track gangs than any 
saving that can be effected in speeding up the unloading. 
Crews should be impressed with the necessity of doing 
good work. 


INEFFICIENT POWER IS EXPENSIVE 


Adequate power is of the utmost importance and the 
old idea which has prevailed, “that any old engine 1s good 
enough for a work train,” must be dispelled in some way. 
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It is our belief that the maintenance department is en- 
titled to be furnished with adequate power for its work 
trains and that where it is not being furnished, and is 
available, those in charge should keep the matter before 
their superior officers until the condition is overcome. 

Where water stations are far enough away from the 
work to cause unnecessary delays to men who are re- 
quired to remain idle while the engine is running to a 
distant station for water, this condition should be over- 
come. We believe that where such conditions exist water 
should be furnished for work train engines also. [Engines 
with the largest tanks available should be furnished for 
this service. Roundhouse delays are also a source of 
great expense, and we should insist on our work train 
engines being ready to leave on call. 

Co-operation between the different departments in- 
volved is highly important. Without it many costly de- 
lays will occur. While the work train is an added burden 
to the despatcher and frequently a source of delay to 
other trains, its importance must be considered. Good 
dispatching will save a great deal of money when applied 
to work train service. 

Power machines and up-to-date equipment of proved 
efficiency, properly operated, are great money savers when 
used in connection with work trains. Where air machines 
are in use, particular attention should be given to the air 
pumps on locomotives to see that they will provide suffi- 
cient air to operate rail loaders, etc., without delay. lor 
loading and handling rail we recommend the double end 
rail loader, with which some excellent records are being 
established, both in the amount of work done and low 
unit cost. Where the equipment is available it is economy 
to use two or more ditchers with one train, thus cutting 
down the work train days. Self-cleaning air dump cars 
on either side of the ditchers with modern spreader plows 
combine to reduce work train days. 


REDUCE HAZARDS WHERE POSSIBLE 


Safety necessarily has a direct bearing on efficiency 
and costs and should be the subject of careful study on the 
part of all concerned to reduce all hazards possible. ‘The 
history of this class of service is replete with many serious 
accidents, the majority of which we will have to admit 
could have been eliminated if proper precautions had 
been taken. By proper organization and supervision they 
can be reduced to a minimum, resulting in maintaining 
more highly efficient organizations and vastly improving 
the service. Accidents of any nature disorganize and re- 
sult in costly delays and slowing down of the work. We 
should not be satisfied with anything short of first-class 
protection for these trains at all times when occupying 
main lines. 

Safety should be the first requisite from top to bottom 
in a work train organization. Proper safety methods 
should be taught in connection with the handling of each 
class of work. No man in any position should be retained 
in this service who does not respond wholeheartedly to 
the safety rules concerning himself and others. Safety 
depends largely on constant vigilance and careful or- 
ganization to the end that each man engaged in the per- 
formance of whatever class of work he is doing, shall 
render such duty without placing himself in hazardous 
positions at any time. 

When handling heavy material, on and off cars, the 
one in charge alone should direct the work ; more will re- 
sult in confusion of orders and consequent accidents. 
When handling rails, or lumber material, on or off cars, 
trains should not be permitted to move any great distance 
without first seeing that loads are securely staked. Loads 
should not be permitted to become over-balanced on either 
side. It is necessary to be very careful in removing 
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stakes from cars loaded with material preliminary to start 
ing unloading. 

Many accidents have been the result of improper pro- 
tection of swinging booms on derricks and similar ma- 
chinery when working across main line tracks. They 
should be afforded the same flag protection as a train, 
when necessity compels their use in such manner. Careful 
inspection of all fastenings, cables, pulleys, etc., is of 
course, necessary, and none should be continued in service 
where there is any question of their safety. Modern de- 
vices for handling heavy material are necessory to insure 
a full measure of safety as well as efficiency and we re- 
commend their use for both reasons. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Use local freight service when conditions are favorable 
and a saving can thus be effected. 

Make use of motor cars with trailers where that 
method can be employed successfully for handling certain 
classes of material. 

Self-propelled locomotive cranes can be used with 
economy in large material yards in place of work trains. 

Work should be carefully planned to avoid the use of 
work trains during heavy traffic seasons. 

Specify the class of cars for loading new material when 
purchase is made to get cars from which it can be un- 
loaded most readily. 

Choose train and engine men carefully as well as fore- 
men and laborers for work train service. 

Require the conductor and foreman to furnish reports 
of each day’s work. 

The maintenance officer should outline each day’s work 
for the train, in advance, with copies in the hands of the 
engineer, coriductor and foreman to avoid confusion and 
consequent delays. 

Insist on adequate power. 

Provide large tanks and water cars where necessary for 
locomotives and work train service. 

Insist on engines being delivered on call from the 
roundhouse. 

Secure proper co-operation between all departments in- 
volved. 

Use power machines to reduce work train days. 

Use double-end rail loading machines for picking up 
rail. 

See that adequate capacity exists in air pumps for loco- 
motives when working air machines. 

Require safety in operation to reduce delays and pre- 
vent disorganization. 


Enlarging the Kansas City Terminals 
of the Missouri Pacific R.R. 


The recent purchase of the terminals of the Kansas 
City Northwestern R. R. at Kansas City, Kans., and 
Leavenworth, Kans., gives the Missouri Pacific R. R. 
permanent control of additional facilitities of great value 
in furnishing prompt and efficient service to shippers. 
It further enlarges the holdings of the Missouri Pacific 
in Kansas City terminal area where the company already 
owns most extensive facilities. 

The Kansas City, Kans., property, all within the 
switching limits of greater Kansas City, includes 9.68 
miles of terminal track, of which 4.23 miles are team 
tracks, sidings and spurs; the Kansas City Northwestern 
bridge over the Kaw river, a concrete and steel: structure 
capable of carrying the heaviest type of locomotives, and 
22 acres of land suitable for industrial sites. The team 
tracks are the most available serving Kansas City, Kans., 
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all being within five to ten blocks of Minnesota avenue, 
the main business street of the city, but still outs:de the 
congested district and away from the dense street traffic 
and from crossings and switching connection of other 
railroads. All team tracks and switch property are reached 
by paved streets. 

The operation of these terminals by the Missouri Pa- 
cific enables the industries located thereon to ship to or 
from Kansas City without terminal delays, as the Mis- 
souri Pacific radiates from Kansas City in five directions 
and serves the largest distributing territory of any rail- 
road reaching the city. On many shipments a saving of 
at least 24 hours is accomplished. 
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The 22 acres of industrial Jand, near the southern part 
of the Fairfax drainage district, is served by a track ex- 
tending north from Lafayette avenue about 1,500 feet. 

The terminals purchased at Leavenworth, Kans., in- 
clude 1.35 miles of main line, extending from near the 
connection of the levee with Maple street in a southerly 
direction to a point close to the Soldiers Home station, 
and 1.72 miles of spur track and siding—a total of 3.07 
miles of track. Most desirable industrial sites can be 
procured at reasonable prices along this right-of-way at 
Leavenworth. These sites possess many advantages for 
manufacturing plants, including good water at shallow 
depth and easy access to the Missouri Pacific main line. 


Locomotives for the Ford Railroad Electrification 


Motor-Generator Type Electric Locomotives Adopted for 
the New Motive Power of the Detroit & Ironton R. R. 


By FRep ALLISON 
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Electrification of a part of Henry Ford’s railroad, the 
Detroit & Ironton, has been the subject of intense interest. 
The industry has been impatiently awaiting some detailed 
information about the project and the type of locomotive 
that will be used; and with this article a full preliminary 
description is avatlable from authoritative sources. The de- 
sign adopted is a radical departure from all previous electric 
locomotive practice. While at first glance the design intro- 
duces apparent complications, the purpose has been to obtain 
several desirable operating and electrical characteristics not 
heretofore obtainable and viewed from this angle the ap- 
parent complication in reality makes for. simplicity. 


A most important development in the electrification of 
steam railroads is that recently announced for the De- 
troit & Ironton R. R. (Ford lines). Not only does this 
development mark another step of progress in the use 
of electrical energy as a motive power, but it forms an- 
other practical demonstration of the inherent flexibility 
of the alternating current system for railroad electrifica- 
tion. As usual, and as was to be expected, Mr. lord 
has not been restricted by past practice or tendencies in 
the choice of electrical system and of type of motive 
power units for his road. 

The result has been the adoption of a trolley voltage 
of 22,000 volts, 25 cycles, alternating current, a trol'ey 
voltage twice as high as any previously used in this coun- 
try. Also a type of motive power unit that is not only 
novel in electrical design, but embodies many new and 
important ideas in the mechanical design, has been adopted 
for this installation. The unit is one which shows pos- 
sibility of not only containing but also improving on 
all the desirable features of the most successful locomo- 
tives in use on present electrifications. 

The mechanical parts for the new locomotives are be- 
ing designed and built by the Ford Motor Co., while the 
electrical equipment is being designed and built to F. M. 
Co. specifications by the Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Co. 


LocoMOTIVE RATING 


The initial order calls for a locomotive comprising 
two motive power units operated in multiple. The loco- 


motive will develop a maximum of 5,000 h. p. at 17 
m. p. h. and wili exert a maximum starting tractive ef- 
fort of 225,000 Ibs. on the basis of a 42,500-lb. axle 
loading with 3344 per cent adhesion. The nominal rat- 
ing of the locomotive will be 4,200 h. p. It will also 
deliver 3,800 h. p. continually at all speeds between 17 
m. p. h. and 25 m. p. h., and will exert 54,000 lb. tractive 
effort continuously when operating at 25 m. p. h. 

Each motive power unit will be arranged for doubie- 
end operation so that an operating locomotive may 
consist of either one, two or more units as desired. It is 
estimated that each motive power unit will weigh 176 
tons. All weight will be carried on the driving wheels. 


Type or LOCOMOTIVE 


The motive power unit selected for this electrification is 
of the motor-generator type. The principal reasons which 
have led to the adoption of this type can be summarized 
as follows: 


(1) Use of alternating current power supply for the 
trolley. 

(2) Direct current traction motors of the most rugged 
type due to the opportunity to design the motor for its own 
best condition, regardless of voltages, line surges, ete. 
In other words the motors have the most rugged electrical 
characteristics and maximum space and weight efficiency 
that can be secured. 

(3) Possibilities for the simplification of the mechan- 
ical parts due to high space and weight efficiency obtained 
in the traction motors. 

(4) Simplicity and flexibility of control. 

(5) Simplicity of regenerative system and ability to 
regenerate at any speed from the maximum to practically 
standstill. 

(6) Voltage control with consequent freedom from 
rheostatic losses, low accelerating peak loads, and ability 
to operate continuously at any desired speed.: 

(7) Speed characteristics and ability of locomotive to 
adapt itself to all changes in the profile. 

(8) Constant horsepower characteristic enabling the © 
locomotive to develop its full capacity under a variety of 
speed and tractive effort conditions. 
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(9) Inherent voltage regulating effect of driving rmo- 
tor of locomotive motor-generator set with its attendant 
favorable effect on the distribution system. 

(10) Little tendency for driver wheels to start or con- 
tinue slipping during accelerating periods because the 
voltage impressed across each traction motor, while the 
maximum starting tractive effort is being exerted, j is low 
and does not increase if slipping starts. 

(11) Ability to maintain the alternating current power 
drawn by the locomotive at unity power factor and con- 
sequent tendency to low transmission losses. 

(12) Ability to operate at full load in the same train 
with any other type of alternating current locomotive. 

(13) Ability to operate as a constant speed type of 
locomotive on all applications where this feature is desir- 
able by separately exciting the traction motors through- 
out the motoring period. 

(14) Large number of constant running speeds ob- 
tainable when motoring on separately excited connections. 

(15) Adaptability to design the locomotive with all 
weight on drivers. 

In short this type of engine was adopted because it 
is believed that it will furnish a most flexible and reliable 
means of utilizing the power which will be delivered 
to it by the flexible high voltage alternating current trolley 
system. 


LOCOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT 


Each motive power unit will be equipped with a trans- 
former, a direct-current generator driven by a single- 
phase motor, eight axle-hung, direct-current, series type 
traction motors, and suitable control and auxiliary ap- 
paratus. 

Single-phase, alternating-current power at 22,000 volts 
will be collected from the overhead system by means of 
a pantagraph and conducted through an oil circuit-breaker 
to the primary side of the transformer, where it will be 
stepped down to a suitable voltage for driving the motor- 
generator set. 

Direct-current pewer, which can be regulated from zerc¢ 
to 600 volts, will be delivered by the motor-generator set 
to the traction motors, connected permanently in parak 
lel. The locomotive is designed for regenerative braking. 


MAIN TRANSFORMER 


The locomotive transformer will be a 2,000-k.v.a., two- 
circuit, oil-insulated, air-cooled railway type unit. The 
primary winding may be connected to receive either 22,- 
000 or 11,000 volt power. The secondary will delives 
current at 1,250 volts. 

The high voltage side of the transformer will be con- 
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nected between the circuit-breaker and ground to series 
with two single-pole, double-throw knife switches in such 
a way that the transformer can be connected to operate 
on either 22 000 or 11,000 volts as desired by throwing 
the switches to the proper position. This feature has 
been included so that these locomotives can be operated 
over connecting 11,000 volt lines if desired at some future 
date. 


Moror GENERATOR SET 


set will consist of a 
four-pole, single-phase motor, driv- 
ing a 1500-k. w., 600-volt, 2500-ampere generator at 750 
og eae a The ' i} will be a self- contained machine sup- 
ported at three points and will comprise two bearing 


The locomotive motor-generator 


2100-h. p., 25- ony 


‘brackets with suitable bearings, motor stator, a generator 


field, and a shaft carrying the generator armature and 
the motor rotor. 

A 75-k. w. 125-volt, direct-current “main exciter” will 
be mounted upon a shaft extension at the motor end of 
the set, while a 25-k.w. direct-current “regenerative ex- 
citer” will be mounted directly upon a shaft extension at 
the other end. 

The generator will be provided with series-excited dif- 
ferential field, interpole field and compensating field as 
well as a separately-excited field. The 75-k.w. main ex- 
citer will be used to supply excitation to the motor field, 
the generator field, regenerative exciter field, and to sup- 
ply power for all auxiliary motors, and for the control 
circuits. The 25-k.w. regenerative exciter will be used 
to separately excite the traction motor fields during the 
regenerative period and during high speed motoring pe- 
riods. 

Traction Morors 


The locomotive traction motors will be 225-h.p., 600- 
volt, direct-current, series, axle-hung machines. Each 
motor will be flexibly connected to the driving axle by 
double gearing, that is a gear at each side. peo! tooth, 
$+4-in. face, 3 D. P., pinion, suitable for meshing with a 
corresponding 98-tooth gear will be mounted on a shaft 
extension at each end of the motor. The motors will be 
of a special mechanical construction for application to the 
mechanical parts being designed and built by Mr. Ford. 


SPEED CONTROL 


Each motive power unit will be equipped with double- 
end control. Forty-five normal running speeds will be 
available between standstill and maximum speed during 
both the motoring and regenerating periods. he loco- 
motive speed during both the motoring and regenerating 
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periods will be manually controlled from standstill to 17 
miles per hour by regulating the main generator voltage, 
and from 17 m. p. h. to the maximum speed by regulating 
the main field strength of the traction motors. 

The traction motors will be connected as series excited 
motors during the motoring period from standstill to 17 
m. p. h., and as separately excited motors during the mo- 
toring periodfrom 17 m. p. h. to maximum speed, ‘The 
traction motor fields are separately excited throughout thie 
entire regenerative period. 

Regeneration may be obtained at any time while the 
traction motors are separately excited by regulating the 
generator voltage and traction motor field strength so that 
the motor voltage overbalances the generator voitage anid 
causes the armature current to reverse. This will cause 
the traction motors to act as generators, driving the main 
generator as a motor, which in turn drives the alternating 
current motor, causing it to become a generator and reiurn 
power to the line, 

A closed circuit type of transition will be utilized in 
going from the series-excited to the separately-excited con- 
nections of the traction motors, and when desired the same 
type of transition may be used to change back to the 
series-excited from the separately-excited connections. 
Thus the separately-excited connections may be completed 
while the traction motors are energized and working at 
full load, as series-excited motors, without interrupting 
or appreciably changing the value of motoring tractive 
effort either during the change-over period or after the 
separately-excited connections have been completed. 

The closed circuit transitions can be utilized very advan- 
tageously during the motoring period to change from the 
series connections to the traction motor fields to the sep- 
arately-excited connection when it is desired to increase 
the speed of the locomotive by weakening the field 
strength of the traction motors. It can also be used to 
complete the separately-excited connections as the loco- 
motive is motoring up to and going over the top of a 
grade, so that the engine will automatically start to re- 
generate as the speed of the train begins to increase on 
the down grade. 


STARTING OF Motor-GENERATOR SET 


Since the single-phase driving motor of the main motor- 
generator set, like the phase converter of the single- 
phase-three-phase locomotive, is not self starting, the set 
will be started and partially accelerated up to speed from 
the direct current end. A 60-cell, 125-volt storage battery 
will be provided on each unit for this purpose. This bat- 
tery will be used further for energizing the control cir- 
cuits and supplying power to the compressor motor when- 
ever the motor-generator set is shut down. 

The motor-generator set will be accelerated to approx- 
imately 50 per cent speed by means of the main generator 
and from 50 per cent speed to full speed by means of the 
alternating current motor. 


TypicaL CYCLE OF OPERATION 


Starting from rest with a full tonnage train the trac- 
tion motors will be energized as series-excited motors and 
the train may be accelerated up to a continuous full 
tractive effort running speed of approximately 17 miles 
per hour by manually regulating the main generator volt- 
age by means of the external field resistor and a set of 
50-ampere, 125-volt switches. 

If desired and if the load and grade conditions are 
such as to permit the use of a higher running speed than 
is obtainable with the series connections, a closed circuit 
transition will be made from the series connection to the 
separately-excited connection of the traction motors. The 
speed may then be increased by weakening the field 
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strength of the traction motors. This will be accom- 
plished by manually regulating the regenerative exciter 
voltage through an external field resistor and a set of 
5-ampere 125-volt switches. 

Then when the train passes over the crest of a-hiil ana 
it is desired to maintain some constant speed while de- 
scending the grade, the traction motors will be made to 
act as generators by strengthening and properly regulat- 
ing their fields. 

When the train is to be brought to rest heavier re- 
generative braking may be utilized if desired in bringing 
the train to a very low speed before applying the air brake. 

The speed may be decreased to approximately 17 miles 
per hour by properly regulating the traction motor field 
strength, while the speed may be decreased below 17 miles 
per hour by regulating the generator voltage. 

In conclusion it may be stated that this type of locomo- 
tive when fully developed is confidently expected to play 
an important part in future electrification progress, as 
well as give Mr. Ford the highest degree of service. 


Deciding on a System of Train Control 


3y K. E. KeELLENBERGER 
Eastern Manager, National Safety Appliances Company 


In this paper which was read at the recent stated meeting 
of the signal section at Swampscott, Mass., Mr. Kellenber- 
ger discusses some of the things an executive officer of a 
railroad must consider in arriving at a decision as to what 
type and system of train control device shall be adopted. He 
might have also added cost as one of the items to which 
wetght should be given. 


Before installing automatic train control, the responsi- 
ble railroad officers must consider, among other things, 
safety, track capacity and the application of train control 
as an adjunct to an existing signal system. It is necessary 
to give due weight to these three items in making a 
selection and application of a system to a railroad. A 
system may be installed which is so safe that trains can- 
not get over the road without undue delay thus materially 
affecting track capacity and perhaps making it necessary 
at a later time to provide additional facilities such as the 
reduction of grades and the construction of other main 
tracks if ample track capacity is to be maintained. 


The addition of train control to a block signal system 
creates new operating and engineering problems which 
must be solved. In the past any new development largely 
has been of such a nature that one department of a rail- 
road only was affected to any great extent; but train con- 
trol affects three major departments, viz., signal, operat- 
ing, and mechanical. All three departments should be co- 
ordinated properly if the problems involved in the selec- 
tion of a device are solved correctly. 


The human element must also receive consideration in 
the selection of a device. The human element becomes 
involved in this study in that a railroad must determine 
just to what extent the engineman’s responsibilities are to 
be limited, if at all. Do conditions warrant installations 
being made which in effect makes of the engineman an 
automaton? Or should the engineman be charged as 
he is at present with the full responsibility of handling 
his train properly, with train control stepping in only 
should there be a temporary lapse on his part? These 
are questions for the management to decide and the de- 
cisions will be influenced largely by the conditions which 
exist on any particular road. Enginemen as a class. are 
as highly trained a class of men,as will be found in 
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railway service, men who take a pride in their work and 
who can be depended on to do what is expected of them. 
Occasionally lapses will occur, then train control should 
step in. No mechanical device is endowed with brains, 
consequently the engineman himself, if alert, is the best 
form of train control known. 

While the government primarily is interested in safety 
in train operation, it is of equal importance that traffic 

‘be kept moving. The government recognized this fact 
when it reinserted paragraph 1-b, the so-called permissive 
feature, under the automatic stop specifications as this 
provides for flexible operation as well as safety. 

It is recognized that one particular type is not uni- 
versally adapted to all operating conditions, consequently 
speed control and other adjuncts may be needed in one 
locality while an automatic stop only is all that is neces- 
sary in many other territories. This is directly com- 
parable to block signai installation in that traffic conditions 
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warrants manual block only in some places while auto- 
matic block is required at others. This again is a matter 
for the railroad officers to decide. 

The application of train control to a railroad may ap- 
pear to be a simple matter, but so many elements enter 
in that it is much more complex than it appears and the 
many problems involved cannot be worked out in a short 
period of time. As a consequence, unwarranted criticism 
has been directed towards the railroads in general, per- 
haps without due deliberation having been given to what 
it has been necessary for the railroads to do. The sys- 
tem of approaching the ideal cannot be obtained at the 
start. Refinements will be made as actual practice proves 
them to be necessary, just as was the case with the auto- 
matic signal development. In some localities automatic 
signaling should serve the purpose as far as safety is 
concerned to be followed up later with train control if 
circumstances warrant. 


Tests of Electric Locomotive, Norfolk & Western Ry. 


Dynamometer Cai Used to Produce Data on Actual 
Road Performance of New Type LC-2 Motive Power 


By TAGaaWigets 


General Engineer, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


An account of extensive and exhaustive road tests which 
were conducted with the co-operation of the Norfolk & 
Western Ry., by Gibbs & Hill, consulting engineers, and the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. These tests recorded 
information on the actual performance of the electric loco- 
motives in heavy freight service, producing for the first time, 
data which compare with the detailed data which are avail- 
able. regarding the performance of steam locomotives. 


Since the advent of the steam locomotive, it has 
been the aim and desire of railroad engineers to determine 
by actual test, just what is the real performance of these 
locomotives. From time to time extensive tests have been 
made on various railroads, so that today we have a host 
of very accurate data on steam locomotives. Some of 
these data have been obtained from actual service condi- 
tions, while others have been obtained as a result of elab- 
orate tests on test plants built for the purpose of measur- 
ing the performance of locomotives in a manner more 
convenient than taking observations on a moving locomo- 
tive on.the road. 

Tests of electric locomotives have been made from 
time to time as new types of electric engines were devel- 
oped and built, to determine their characteristics. In 
connection with such tests it has always been necessary 
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1—Dynamometer Car and Type LC-2 Electric Locomotive, Norfolk 
Freight Service, 


to make a number of assumptions due to the fact that in 
the majority of cases means of measuring the pulling ef- 
fort of the locomotive have not been available. At other 
times the value of such tests has been very much depre- 
ciated by the fact that it was not possible to synchronize 
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the readings of the input to the locomotive with those 
taken to determine the output at the drawbar. Up to the 
present time no electric locomotives in this country had 
been given extensive and exhaustive tests that are a paral- 
lel of those given steam locomotives on test plants. 

With the delivery of the first of the type LC-2 loco- 
motives to the Norfolk & Western Ry., plans were made 
by the railroad to test this locomotive. Gibbs & Hill, 
consulting engineers for the railroad, and the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co. were invited to par- 
ticipate with the railroad in this test. During the month 
of August, last, plans were completed and a dynamom- 
eter car was sent to the electrified zone of the railroad. 

It was the desire of all those connected with the tests 
that the information obtained should be as accurate as 
reasonably possible; that the tests should as nearly as 
possible resemble actual service conditions on the rail- 
road; and that readings of the electrical imput to the loco- 
motive and of the mechanical pull at the drawbar should 
be taken simultaneously so that every reading would 
have a corresponding mechanical observation. 

To accomplish this very important feature of the tests 
special conservation sheets were prepared beforehand 
with ample space for 100 readings. At the top of the 
sheet was centered the designating number of the run, 
the information that was to be recorded, the name of the 
observer, the type and serial number of the instrument 
read, and the factor by which the observed reading should 
be multiplied to obtain the actual value of data observed. 
One of these sheets is reproduced in Fig. 2 accompany- 
ing. To further insure that all observations be made at 
the same time, the leads for the electrical instruments 
were brought across to the dynamometer car and all in- 
puts were read in the car close to the dynamometer table. 

There were a few observations of minor importance to 
be made in addition to the locomotive inputs. The me- 
ters for these readings were located in the locomotive 
cab and a buzzer. installed for signals from the dynamom- 
eter table. This made it possible to synchronize readings 
taken in the dynomameter car with those taken on the 
locomotive. In order to make doubly sure that all read- 
ings be taken simultaneously, it was decided that one man 
should be assigned to do nothing but give the signal to 
read and note the exact time of the reading as indicated 
by the chronometer clock of the dynamometer car. 

These preparations and simple arrangements worked 
out so well that it is safe to say that of the approximately 
10,000 observations made in the course of the test, it was 
possible to identify every reading and to be sure that each 
reading was taken at the same instant as the other obser- 
vations taken at any particular time. 

Due to the fact that some of the trestles on the Elk- 
horn grade of the Norfolk & Western Ry. were under- 
going repairs at the time of the test, it was found to be 
impractical to run over the heavy grade section with the 
LLC-2 locomotive as was at first contemplated. This was 
a <lisappointment, as it was necessary to use the section of 
the electrified zone between Flat Top yard and Bluefield, 
W. Va. It was found, however, on analyzing the profile, 
that with proper adjustment of tonnage, a greater range 
of load could be obtained than would have been possible 
on the Elkhorn grade, and the locomotive could be sub- 
jected to even more severe service than on the heavy 
grade section with rated tonnage. For this reason this 
section of the line was really better, although not so spec- 
tacular for test purposes, than the steeper slope between 
Ennis and Coaldale. It was not possible, however, to ob- 
tain any data in regard to regeneration on this portion of 
the line. 

As a result of the simplicity yet thoroughness of the 
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plans and the perfect co-operation of all people taking 
party all the tests have run from start to finish without a 
single hitch or even any preliminary practice runs or 
readings. 

The locomotive with the dynamometer car attached to 
it was run to Flat Top yard, where a train of the desired 
tonnage was made up. While this was being done a blank 
set of observation sheets was distributed to the observers, 
each of the latter taking his station so that by the time 
the train conductor had his train assembled the test force 
was ready to go. Ata signal from the dynamometer car, 
the train was started at the same time readings were 
taken. These readings were made at 10-second intervals 
during acceleration, and at 30-second intervals after the 
train had been brought up to speed. On each run the 
train was stopped on the heavy part of the grade and an 
acceleration made to obtain test data under this condition 
of service. At the termination of the run all observation 
sheets were collected and blank sheets submitted in prep- 
aration for the next run. 

During the course of the run, the position of the train 
with reference to mile posts, stations, signal bridges, etc., 
was carefully noted on the dynamometer chart, so that at 
all times an accurate record was kept of the exact loca- 
tion of the train with reference to the detail profile of 
the road. 

At the conclusion of each test day the results of the 
runs were compared to determine whether there were any 
discrepancies in the readings, after which a typical set of 
readings was tabulated and calculated to ascertain whether 
the readings were in line with what was to be expected 
and to act as a guide in determining the nature of the 
tun for the following day. No discrepancies worthy of 
note were found, so that it was possible to complete all 
the tests desired as well as check runs on the performance 
of this locomotive in two days. This would have been 
impossible except for the able direction of the Norfolk 
& Western Ry. officials in charge of the test. It should 
also be noted in this connection that none of the regular 
business of the railroad was interfered with in the slight- 
est and no special arrangements were made in the nature 
of giving the test trains the right-of-way over any other 
trains on the railroad. All trains used for test purpose 
were standard revenue coal trains so that in every way the 
operation duplicated the regular service of the road. 

As an additional check, the weight of each car making 
up each test train was taken by the weighmaster shortly 
after the train was set off in Bluefield yard. In this way 
the exact scale weight of the test trains was made avail- 
able. 


The results of the test were most gratifying in every 
respect. The locomotive not only performed in accord- 
ance with the predicted curves, but in some instances ex- 
ceeded the computed values by an appreciable amount. 
Drawbar pulls of 137,500 lbs. were attained in a number 
of instances. Power factor of the locomotive close to 
unity was cbserved throughout the runs. The test trains 
were handled on all grades with the greatest ease, and all 
accelerations were well in excess of the one tenth of a 
mile per hour per second called for in the’ specification. 

One of the noteworthy features of the locomotive was 
the manner in which the synchronous action of the phase 
converter assisted the trolley voltage at points some dis- 
tance from the substation. At light loads and at no load 
the phase converter acted as a synchronous condenser, re- 
turning an appreciable amount of leading kva to the sys- 


‘tem. The condenser action of the synchronous phase 


converters should have a very marked effect on the sys- 
tem power factor as well as on the line regulation. - 
Another feature was the very smooth starting charac- 
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teristics of the locomotive as indicated by the dynamom- 
eter chart. There were no noticeable sudden jerks so 
often met with in steam service. This locomotive with 
its perfectly proportioned liquid rheostat, resulting in a 
general diminution in resistance, produces an acceleration 
the smoothness of which is nothing short of remarkable. 
This feature is by no means of minor consideration, as 
the smoothness of the starting tractive effort has a very 
marked effect on the maintenance cost of the cars consti- 
tuting the trailing load. 

Before these tests were made it was a well known fact 
that the starting characteristics of the pioneer or type 
LC-1 electric locomotives on the Norfolk & Western Ry. 
was unusually smooth. This feature of these latter loco- 
motives reduced the number of trains broken in two on 
the Elkhorn grade section from several a day under steam 
operation to only a few per month under electric service. 
It was not realized, however, until these tests were made 
how very smooth the acceleration of this type of locomo- 
tice could be. 

It is safe to say that all those who witnessed these tests 
are more than ever convinced that this type of locomo- 
tive is admirably suited to the heavy coal drag service 
under which they are so successfully operating on the 
electrified zone of the Norfolk & Western Ry. It is also 
worthy of note that the Virginian Railway, with a profile 
and service very similar to the Norfolk & Western has 
chosen a duplicate of the type LC-2 locomotive as its 
standard type of electric motive power for the 132-mile 
electrification of its road from Mullens, W. Va., to 
Roanoke, Va. 


The Mexican Railway Situation 


————— 


By W. R. Lone 


Transportation Division, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 


Extracts from an article in Commerce Reports, published 
by the bureau of foreign and domestic commerce, United 
Stafes department of commerce. 


PRESENT MILEAGE AND STATUS OF CONCESSIONS 


At the close of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1924, 
Mexico had 13,205 miles of public, private, and industria! 
railways in operation, 8,526 miles being under control 
of the National Railway system, and the remainder ownried 
by independent companies, with the exception of a small 
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mileage controlled and operated by various states and 
municipalities, Concessions have been granted for the 
construction of additional roads and of branches to active 
roads to the extent of 5,574 miles; but, for the most part, 
these have invalidated themselves by self-contained 
clauses stipulating that construction work should com- 
mence before a specified date. 

The more important concessions and those which have 
some likelihood of being carried out are as follows: The 
National Railway of Lower California, to run from 
Mexicali to San Felipe, and the line from Mazatlan to 
Durango—both aided to some extent by the government 
and both now haying their construction mentioned in con- 
nection with the Southern Pacific Co.; a road to run from 
Bahia de la Roca to the northern frontier, for which the 
concession was authorized on June 14, 1920; several 
minor concessions to the National Railways for exten- 
sion of their main lines and branches; a concession from 
the Tehuantepec National Railway to connect with the 
Yucatan system; and one extending along the northern 
border of Sonora, connecting Naco with Guzman. 


BorDER TRANSFER FACILITIES OF THE NATIONAL 
RAILWAY SYSTEM 

Along the Texas border the transfer points connecting 
with the Mexican National Railway system are sufficiently 
numerous to maintain through communication. The con- 
necting roads on the United States side of the border 
are American controlled and American owned, with the 
single exception of the Texas Mexican, secured by the 
National Railways of Mexico some time ago. Working 
agreements have been effected, however, so that the delay 
on shipments and reconsignment through the custom 
house has been reduced to seven or eight days. 

On the Guatemalan border an opposite situation exists. 
There the Pan American Railroad—that member of the 
National Railway system which connects Mexico City 
with the Guatemalan border and with the International 
Railways of Central America—has been the scene of 
many battles, and its trackage has frequently been torn 
up; just now approximately the last 10 miles of the line 
are thereby out of operation. Across the River Suchiate, 
which forms the Mexican-Guatemalan border at the inter- 
section of the two roads, numerous bridges have been con- 
structed, only to be wrecked during the next revolution. 
At the present time General Rubin Culebro holds a con- 
cession for the building and operation of an international 
bridge across the river, but its construction is proble- 
matical. 
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Rip Saw Guard 
Prevent the Work from Being 


Arranged to Cover the Saw and at the Same Time 
“Kicked Back.” 


An added hindrance to international transportation on 
the Guatemalan border is the fact that the gauge of the 
Pan American Railroad is not the same as that of the 
International Railways of Central America, whose lines 
terminate at Ayutla on the Gautemalan side. Accordingly 
it is necessary to transfer both passengers and freight 
across the river—a task which at the present time is ac- 
complished by means of a foot bridge for passengers 
and by lighters for freight. 

Even under conditions of peace it is true that delay in 
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perfecting international transit on this border would prove 
advantageous to the state of Chiapas, since customs re- 
ceipts would be greater if the state’s chief agriculiural 
product, coffee, were shipped from its own ports than if 
exported through ports of Guatemala. . 


More IMporTANT INDEPENDENT RAILWAYS 


The principal roads, other than those of the National 
system, are comprised in the Mexican Railway line, the 
oldest independent railway in Mexico. This road, con- 
necting Mexico City with the port of Vera Cruz, dates 
back to 1833, six years after the Baltimore & Ohio was 
chartered in this country, and while the locomotive was 
still in process of development. After changing hands 
innumerable times the road was eventually constructed 
and officially opened to the public on January 1, 1893. 
Additions have since increased its mileage, until at the 
present time it has total length of 467 miles, inclusive 
of branches. The road was taken over and operated by 
the constitutionalist government from November 18, 1914, 
to October 31, 1916, when it was returned to the com- 
pany. It was again taken over by the government on 
April 3, 1917, and returned to the company on June 19, 
1920. During the time of government control no ac- 
counts were kept and no revenue paid to the company. 
A financial readjustment of this situation was made 1m 
1921 in the form of an agreement under which the road 
is now operating. ! 4) 

‘he Southern Pacific system, based on the Sonora Rail- 
way leased from the Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe in 
1898, forms the main artery of transportation on the- 
west coast. The road was opened to traffic on February 
5, 1912, and construction has been carried on until at the 
present time the line extends from Nogales in Arizona, 
to Tepic in Nayarit, a distance of 927 miles. Construc- 
tion was commenced on both ends of the line, building 
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Sheet Metal Guards for Drilling Machine, These Are Attached to the 
Column and in no Way Interfere with the Operation of the Drills. 


north from Orendain and south from Nogales. Approxi- 
mately 43 miles of track had been laid from Orendain 
to La Quemada when work was forcibly stopped by the 
revolution. Recently the company entered into an agree- 
ment with the Mexican government to complete the sec- 
tion between Tepic and La Quemada, and it is expected 
that the through road will be opened in the course of 
another year. Its total length, including branches, is now 
1,403 miles. 

The Kansas City Mexico & Orient Ry., first seriously 
considered in 1900, was planned to extend a distance of 
1,189 miles, 740 in the United States and 449 in Mexico. 
The road was divided between two companies, one hold- 
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a Cut-Off Saw. 


It is Constructed of Sheet Metal and 
Automatic in Operation. 


Guard Used on 


is Entirely 


ing the trackage in Mexico and the other that in the 
United States. Both of these companies are now in the 
hands of a receiver. In Mexico approximately 238 miles 
of line has been laid, with its terminal at Topolobampo in 
Sinaloa ; practically none of this is now in operation. The 
company is endeavoring at the present time to secure from 
the Mexican government a loan of $100,000 (Mexican) 
to be utilized in constructing the link which would con- 
nect the road from its Chihuahua end at Falomir with 
Presidio on the border. 


Guards for Wood Working Machinery 


Some very efficient guards for wood working machines 
are shown in the accompanying illustrations. One of 
them is for use on a cut-off saw and is so arranged as to 
almost entirely cover the exposed portion of the saw and 
at the same time is constructed in such a manner as to 
permit the use of the saw to its maximum capacity. The 
guard is made of several pieces of No. 14 gauge steel 
all of which are welded together, as shown, to form a box 
like cover. This cover or guard is supported on a forged 
iron bracket attached to the machine by the use of the 
bearing cap bolts. In addition to resting upon the bracket 
the guard is hinged to the bracket by means of a pin or 
bolt. This arrangement enables the front of the guard 
to be raised as the worked is pushed into the saw. The 
device is entirely automatic in action as the guard is raised 
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Sheet Metal Guard Used on a Vertical Boring 
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Diagrammatic View of Cut-Off Saw Guard, 
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Wooden Rings Supported by Metal Arms. The Small Metal Guard 
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as the work passes under the tapered end and is again 
lowered to normal position as it is withdrawn. 

For use on vertical spindle shapers two other guards 
are illustrated. One of them is arranged to cover the 


cutters when they are not in use and the other of different 
construction is provided to guard the knives while they 
The former consists of two pieces of 


are being used. 
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Diagrammatic View of Guards Used on a Shaper, Showing Details of Construction. 
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Diagrammatic View Showing Arrangement of Sheet Metal Guards as Used on a Horizontal 
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Guards on a Horizontal Wood Boring Machine Arranged to be Folded 
Against the Bed of the Machine While Work is Being Placed on the 


Table, 


wood attached to two brackets so arranged that they 
may be raised. 


The wooden blocks are circular in shape 
and are bored to pass over the cutters 
while the brackets, which are mounted 
on the machine table, are so constructed 
as to support the circular wooden blocks. 
The brackets are also provided with 
hinges and are adjustable as to height 
so as to cover the cutters in any position. 
The second guard mentioned is made 
from a piece of sheet steel and is so 
mounted on the table as to raise or lower 
as the work is pushed under it. 

One of the other guards shown is for 
use on rip-saws. As can be seen from 
the illustrations of this device it is made 
of two aluminum castings suitably sup- 
ported over the rip saw. One of the 
castings is so constructed as to cover the 
saw while the other is arranged in such 
a manner that it will prevent the work 
from being “kicked” or thrown out of 
the saw. This device is also self oper- 
ating in that it is constructed to raise 
and lower automatically as the work 
passes over the table. 

For covering the knives of a bench 
planer still another form of guard is em- 
ployed. It consists principally of the 
guard, an arm or support for the guard 
and an extension for the table, with the 
necessary pins, bolts and brackets. The 
guard and the arm are made from wood, 
ash being recommended, and one end of 
the arm is attached by means of brackets 
to the under side of the table in such a 
manner that it is free to rotate about the 
pin or bolt through the brackets. It is 
held in position over the knives of the 
planer by means of a coil spring and a 
rubber bumper is provided to absorb the 
shocks as it moves to its normal posi- 
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tion. The table extension is made from 
a forging and is also attached to the 
under side of the table. To provide a 
means for holding the guard open it is 
drilled with a series of holes as shown 
in the illustrations. Then by inserting 
the small pin provided in the proper hole 
in the guard and in a hole in the table 
extension any desired opening may be 
obtained between the end of the guard 
and the guide block. In other words 
when it is desired to dress a piece six 
inches wide that portion of the cutters 
not in use are protected by the guard. 

Two of the other guards are for use 
on boring machines. One of them is 
made from a piece of No. 16 gauge iron 
and is so constructed that it may be at- 
tached to the spindle bearing caps of a 
vertical boring machine in such a man- 
ner as to cover the drills, as is shown 
in the illustrations. The other device is 
for use on horizontal boring machines 
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Guard for Planer Knives. 
Cover That Portion of the Planer Knives 


It is Entirely Automatic in Operation and is So Arranged as to 
Not Being Used. 


and is arranged to guard the cutting ends 


of the drills. It is made from two pieces 
of No. 13 gauge sheet steel provided with 
suitable hinges and is attached to the 
bed of the machine as illustrated. In 
addition two clamps or supports are pro- 
vided, one at either end, so arranged as 
to hold the guard in position. These 
clamps are also attached to the bed of 
the machine and may be swung back into ‘ok 
notches in the machine bed, to clear the 7 
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showed that the net loss in dining car 
operation on that road in the year 1921 
amounted to about 20 cents per meal. 
The road has now compiled data for the 
year 1923. In that period the Milwaukee 
road dining car service netted a loss of 
$210,000. About 813,000 meals were served in these 
cars, and the average amount received per meal was 89 
cents. However, the wages of cooks, waiters and stew- 
ards, laundry expenses; upkeep of silver, crockery and 
glassware ; fuel for cooking, ice and water, in addition to 
cost of the food supplies, brought the average cost per 
meal up to $1.14, so that the loss amounted to about 25 
cents for every passenger served in 1923. 

Many people consider the dining car as a money-mak- 
ing side line of the railroad business but railroad men 
generally understand that dining cars are operated pri- 
marily for the accommodation of the public and at a 
substantial loss to the railroad. Most passengers expect 
to receive on trains as good food and service as is offere! 
by the best hotels, and if any road should lower the 
standard of its dining car service, in order to avoid loss, 
such patrons would travel over other lines that furnish the 
class of service they desire. 

The loss mentioned above does not include the cost of 
heating, lighting and hauling the cars, and interest on the 
investment. The 45 dining and cafe cars in the Milwau- 
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kee service are hauled about 6,000,000 miles a year for 
the convenience of passengers. On the basis of average 
consumption of locomotive coal per passenger car mile, 
the equivalent of more than 50,000 tons of coal is burned 
yearly to haul these dining cars. 

A dining car equipped represents an investment of 
over $50,000, and starting out on a coast trip, is stocked 
with 
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During periods of agricultural depression, the need for 
transportation adequate and ready when favorable markets 
aeeht opportunity to the farmer, is apt to be lost sight of. It 

, however, the duty of those on whom the responsibility 


cn 


for transportation rests to remember at all times that the 
transportation machine can not, with justice to the public, be 
permitted, during these periods of depression, to deteriorate 
and become inadequate to meet the calls which prosperity 
will make upon them, but must be kept in readiness to meet 
the demands of those dependent upon the carriers for service. 
_S. M. Felton, president, Chicago Great Western R. R. 


The Non-Technical College Man in 
Railroad Service 


By CHARLES WEISS 


Beginning with the issue of the Rattway Review, for July 
26, 1924, there appeared a series of four articles on the sub- 
ject of the college man in railroad service. In this series Mr. 
Weiss discussed the subject from the standpoint of the man 
who had received technical training in some branch of en- . 
gineering. He now shows that the same serious situation ex- 
ists with reference to the college man who has not received 
technical training. As the RaiLway Review has pointed out, 
it is beyond peradventure that the railroads of the future are 
going to suffer from the short sightedness of the present un- 
less the railroad management of today does not rouse itself 
and correct a situation that has no business to exist. 

It is true that for some years those responsible for the 
management of these great properties have had little time for 
more than a cursory interest in other than the most pressing 
probiems. But they will not have fulfilled their obligation to 
the owners who employ them, nor to the country in which 
they live, if they are not sufficiently forward looking to have 
the best, broadest minded and most intelligent personnnel in 
the organization when the time comes that they must pass the 
reins over to their successors: 


In a previous series of articles the writer presented 
to the readers of the Railway Review the results of a 
nation wide study of the engineer in railway service. 
It was there shown that the graduates of our technical 
schools are following railroad work in decreasing num- 
bers, due to the greater attractiveness of other lines of 
work, as well as to certain weaknesses in railroad organ- 
ization. The study attempted to point out how many of 
these weaknesses could be overcome and trained men 
again attracted to the service. In order to make the 
study complete, the investigation was carried on to in- 
clude the graduates of other than engineering colleges 
and the results are presented below. 


Until recent years engineering was the only phase of 
railroading which received attention in higher schools 
of learning. More recently, however, with the develop- 
ment of colleges of business administration, finance and 
commerce, courses have been offered leading to a degree 
and dealing with railway economics, traffic, accounting, 
transportation and operation. In at least several in- 
stances the courses are taught by men who gained their 
knowledge from practical experience and who have de- 
voted their entire lifetime to a close study of these sub- 
jects. In other words the instruction given is good and 
is rounded out with other subjects of a broadening and 
cultural value such as are common to the average college 
course. 

In the previous series it was seen that there is con- 
siderable antagonism to the college man among certain 
classes of railroad men. It is equally true that many 
officials who recognize the value of engineering only as a 
necessary evil, see absolutely no use in their organization 
for non-technical college graduates. For their information 
it might be well to recall the value of an education as 
stated by a recognized authority who, himself, was com- 
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pelled to forego such higher training. Mr, Edward Bok 
has recently stated that the quality of thinking differen- 
tiates the college man most strikingly from the non-col- 
lege man. The most valuable asset of college opportu- 
nity to his mind is the systematic mental training afforded. 
Mr. Bok admits that a boy will get mental training in 
business, but it will not be the same. According to him 
his college training enables him to go straight to the heart 
of a matter. The collegiate man, in any event, comes to 
his business career with this quality, while the business 
man acquires it after a considerable period. 

This truth is undoubtedly widely realized, for the bust- 
ness schools referred to have witnessed a most unprece- 
dented growth. In a few years they have grown from 
nothing to the largest department in many universities. 
Certain institutions like Harvard have gone so far as to 
make such courses graduate in character. QOn the other 
hand most commercial enterprises and industrial organiza- 
tions are demanding for practically every department, 
graduation from such a school as a qualification for em- 
ployment. In view of this development it should be of 
interest to see how railroad organizations compare with 
others in taking advantage of it. 

In order to get the facts a questionnaire was submitted 
to the principal schools of this character and as in the pre- 
vious study very complete replies were received. It is a 
sad commentary that the courses are not attracting many 
students and of those who do take them but a small per- 
centage actually engage in railroad work. Professor 
Emory R. Johnson, one of our authorities on transporta- 
tion, who is in charge of the courses at the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce at the University of 
Pennsylvania, writes that ‘Most of the students who 
specialize in transportation here find employment in ship- 
ping, freight forwarding or foreign trade.” Similarly, 
Professor Winthrop M. Daniels of Yale University, who 
holds the newly established T. DeWitt Cuyler professor- 
ship, says that the failure of railroading to make the same 
appeal, as formerly, to college students, is due among 
other things to the less attractive chance for promotion 
and pay in competition with other openings; and by rea- 
son of adherence to strict seniority rules they do not offer 
as promising openings as other competitive openings in 
general business and in various professions. All the re- 
plies received prove this same condition, namely, that very 
few men are taking college courses in railroad work and 
that only a few of those who do so eventually follow or 
stick to railroad service. 

A ray of hope is seen at Harvard University, although 
even there comparatively few specialize in transportation 
and only about six to ten enter railroad service annually. 
Nevertheless, Professor William J. Cunningham, who is 
well known to the readers of the Railway Review, states 
that the railroads co-operate with him to the extent of 
supplying teaching material and positions for students 
during the summer and permanent positions for gradu- 
ates. However, in Professor Cunningham’s words, “ss 
the number of men who have specialized in transporta- 
tion is small, there has been no difficulty in this respect.” 
Six to ten men a year from one of the few universities 
giving complete courses does not mean much material for 
railroads to draw upon. The instruction facilities, how- 
ever, have been widely provided and will undoubtedly be 
expanded as quickly as there is a demand from the outer 
world, so that here again even more seriously, however, 
than in the case of engineering graduates, the railroads 
must be indicted for being guilty of backwardness. It is 
entirely up to them, whether they want men of mental 
training and learning or not. The colleges stand as ready 
to train men for them as they are doing for every other 
enterprise known. There is, to be sure, inertia and pre- 
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cedent to be overcome, a rather big thing for a railroad to 
do, but neyertheless well worth the effort. 

There are, to be sure, many college men in railroad 
service who never specialized in such work while in col- 
lege. Some of these are in non-technical departments, 
such as the accounting, traffic and operating. In most 
cases, however, they are not there from choice and leave 
the railroad work as soon as they can find something else. 
A letter from an official of a western system explains this 
as being due to the scarcity of position in certain parts 
of the country at certain times, which makes it possible 
for railroads to pick up college men. Even in the case 
of the few who stick to the service, it should be realized 
that they are not of the same value as men who special- 
ized in transportation and, furthermore, they are usually 
of a lower standard, having tried something else and 
failed. 

One of the complicated, important and large scale de- 
partments of a railroad is the accounting. It is well 
known that the present system of handling and auditing 
disbursements, receipts, charges, etc., is often an unneces- 
sary hindrance to the actual operation, and also costs en- 
tirely too much. It is not hard to imagine what improve- 
ments could be introduced by a live wire graduate of cone 
of these colleges of accounts and administration. The es- 
tablished systems have been slowly developed and are of 
such magnitude that it would be out of the question to 
make quick and radical changes. Nevertheless were the 
department in scientifically trained hands it could be 
gradually overhauled to be simpler, cheaper and more 
accurate. 


Purchasing and sales departments of other industries 
are now entrusted to the direction of men educated as 
indicated, who have been given a brief but concentrated 
training in the industry itself. If soliciting is substituted 
for sales an equally good field is found for the introduc- 
tion of men who by training are better qualified to go out 
and develop the business than the present class of men 
who have merely grown up in the service. 


The personnel department of most corporations is now 
considered sufficiently important to warrant having a vice- 
president or assistant vice-president for that sole purpose. 
Here again the man who has made a study of administra- 
tion, psychology, economics, industrial organization and 
the social sciences is infinitely better able to cope with 
the human problems than the man who has shown ability 
in producing results in some technical department. In 
this department however the demand is for education as 
indicated followed by a considerable experience in han- 
dling men in the industry itself. It is the same problem 
that must be solved elsewhere, however, namely, of tak- 
ing the college man and after a seasoning process put him 
where his inclinations best fit him. 


-Each department offers similar opportunities, which 
would have to be studied and worked out in great detail. 
For those who think the idea is being carried too far, 
the writer suggests that they investigate the extent to 
which the steel. electrical, various manufacturing and 
public utility corporations are finding it practicable to 
use college men. Among the latter are several electric 
railway systems which take college graduates and atter 
giving them one of several apprenticeship or cadet courses 
in line with their previous training, advance them through 
the department selected. The analogy and similarity be- 
tween the organization of a railroad and these corpora- 
tions is so great that it is difficult to understand why 
greater progress has not been made by the former along 
these lines. 

Professor Emory R. Johnson says he is “not without 
hope that some railroad companies will work out a plan 
whereby men who have specialized in the non-engineering 
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departments of transportation will be given an opportunity 
for employment sufficiently attractive to cause the men to 
enter the railroad service instead of accepting positions in 
industry or merchandising. Some more definite plan than 
the railroad companies have yet worked out will be neces- 
sary to cause any considerable number of graduates of 
schools of commerce or business administration to seek 
the railroad service upon graduation.” 

As presently constituted there are practically no open- 
ings for non-technical college men in railroad work. To 
introduce such men under existing conditions either as 
an apprentice, cadet or clerk would be out of harmony 
with the organization. The reason is that practically 
every position is an end in itself. The bottom ones offer 
very little opportunity for the exercise of initiative and 
there is no flexibility which provides for the transfer of 
a man from one capacity to another in order to round 
out his experience. Furthermore a college man placed in 
such a position would naturally arouse the resentment of 
the others with whom he is in contact, on account of 
jealousy of his advantages or fear for their own advance- 
ment. 

In order to introduce the college man into railroad 
organization systematically and in quantity with any as- 
surance of success it is first necessary to make some slight 
adjustments of the organization to overcome such ob- 
stacles as were mentioned above. The first necessity is 
to have it understood that these men are an integral part 
of the organization, and while promotion is open to all on 
merit, it is the function of everyone to work in harmony 
with these young men, give them all the information pos- 
sible and co-operate with the plan to the fullest extent. 

The young graduates called we will say, transportation, 
accounting or traffic cadets or apprentices may be given 
a desk as assistant to some local head or in some cases 
as a 1egular clerk. The entire group assigned to one de- 
partment can be rotated in duty every month or six 
months as the case may be. They take no one’s position 
away and yet produce all the time. By considering them 
as a class a system can be worked out whereby the men 
themselves pass on to each other what they are learning 
and so reduce the amount of instruction from regular 
employees or officials to a minimum. The best results in 
accordance with the experience of other industries is of 
course to have lectures and class room instruction pro- 
vided for a year or more, in order to accelerate the prac- 
tical training demanded. 

It is therefore quite evident that the existing organiza- 
tion need not be disrupted to make room for college men. 
Furthermore the cost, which in the final analysis seems to 
be the determining factor, is also negligible after the sys- 
tem has been well developed, because the men are pro- 
ducing from the start. Over and above such considera- 
tions however is the final result obtained, and that is the 
substitution of keener, scientificaliy trained mentalities and 
personalities for the present mass of mediocre, untrained 
men who are there because they can not find something 
else to do. 


Official statistics show that an average of a billion passen- 
gers are carried by the railroads in a year. A calculation 
based on official statistics of passengers carried, average miles 
per journey and number of passengers killed in train acci- 
dents shows that if you were to make the necessary arrange- 
ments to be born on the Twentieth Century Limited en route 
to Chicago and should travel to and fro on that famous train 
each succeeding day of your life, you would be 13,698 years, 
5 months and 20 days old before your average turn came to 
be killed in a train accident. Gentlemen, I ask you: Is it 
worth while to spend 20 hours riding on limited trains in 
each 24 hours of your life for 13,698 years waiting your 
average turn to be killed in a train accident?—Charles Fred- 
erick Carter before the National Safety Council. 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, 


An important association which should receive the 
cordial support of all railroads, held its fifth annual meet- 
ing in Chicago, this week. This is the Railway Real 
estate Association, which takes as its field problems re- 
lating to real estate, tax and valuation matters of the 
railroads of the country. As one speaker at the con- 
vention brought out, land values of the railroads aggre- 
gate some 214 billion dol'ars of carrier property, and 
an additional $400,000,000 of non-carrier property. It 
is difficult to think in figures as large as these, but the 
total represents a considerable proportion of the aggre- 
gate value of some 19 to 21 billion dollars of physical 
property owned by the railroads. 
that the real estate interests of the carriers are an enor- 
mous factor in the administration of railway affairs. 
This association held its first meeting in 1915. During 
the war the annual sessions were suspended, and this 
year’s session marks a definite resumption of its activities 
with every promise of permanent and increasing use- 
fulness. 


Thus it is apparent 


There is a scriptural admonition that deals with re- 
turning good for evil. The railways of Virginia have 
carried it out literally. Virginia is one of the few States 
that has repealed the Pullman surcharge, and yet these 
railways, the sufferers from this and other demagogical 
and unfair legislation in Virginia, as in most other states, 
have returned good for evil. As related in another col- 
umn, the state of Virginia was extremely short of funds. 
The railways, on hearing of this, immediately paid their 
franchise taxes to the state, far in advance of the reg- 
ular time, to assist the state in straightening ont its finan- 
cial difficulties. 


The master stock book, as drawn up and recommended 
by the purchases and stores division of the American Rail- 
way Association, possesses so many advantages over old 
methods employed in checking up stock that this or a 
similar method should unquestionably be employed on 
every railroad in the country. Among the advantages 
that occur to us are that it enables the general store- 
keeper to know at all times exactly what is on hand at 
all points on the line, and in but a few seconds time. 
With this knowledge the storekeeper can transfer surplus 
to a point of shortage and thus save purchase or manu- 
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facture. The master stock book, being made at one point, 
furnishes every store with exactly the same description 
of material, which eliminates the danger of references to 
the same item under different names or descriptions. In 
case of emergency calls the general storekeeper is not 
put to the trouble of locating required stocks for he has 
the information in al! detail right at hand. In other emer- 
gencies, such as fire at an outlying or division store, the 
department can quickly make up a duplicate set of books 
from the master book. 

The New South Wales railways, state-owned, tangled 
themselves into a terrible knot financially and physically. 
Sir Sam Fay, general manager of the Great Central Ry., 
of England, and Sir Vincent Raven, chief mechanical en- 
gineer of the Northeastern Ry., were sent to Australia to 
discover the cause of an unsuccessful railway, in a coun- 
try without competition and with enormous traffic. We 
quote from their report: “The condition of the New 
South Wales railways gives ample justification for the 
belief that the government cannot successfully manage 
such an industrial undertaking as the railways. Trans- 
portation should not be made the shuttlecock of politics, 
but should be free from the influence of any party.” It 
would seem that the New South Wales railways should 
be added to the large group of whited sepulchres of gov- 
ernment-owned railways. 


With increasing frequency we are witnessing in these 
days an effort on the part of various industries and asso- 
ciated businesses to purge themselves of evils that develop 
within their realm. The case immediately in point is the 
lamentable failure of an old and prominent stock exchange 
house in New York city which prompted the New York 
Stock Exchange to consider the establishment of an 
auditing bureau to exercise stringent supervision of its 
own members. The control exercised by the clearing 
house associations over member banks in the large cities 
will suggest itself in the same connection. Taking indus- 
try at large, for another example, we have observed the 
United States Steel Corporation adjusting its subsidiary 
companies in conformity with the “Pittsburgh plus” rul- 
ing of the trade commission, without recourse to compul- 
sion. Some years ago certain lumber industries estab- 
lished a clearing house for the exchange of information 
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on production and costs which was intended to eliminate 
the evils attendant upon irregular competition. Fire in- 
surance companies have the closest possible supervision of 
the activities of their agencies; the real estate business in 
many of the large cities is closely guarded by a local real 
estate board, and other examples may be cited, covering 
almost every line of business in which there is a possi- 
bility of associated effort. 

Antedating practically all these movements, the rail- 
roads took measures to “clean house” long ago; so long 
ago that they must be credited with setting an example 
for other lines of business to follow. A large part of 
our machinery cf public regulation was devised to deal 
with practices which have long since been done away with. 
The statutes most frequently invoked in the early days 
of regulation are rarely resorted to now, for the standard 
of morality has been clearly defined among and between 
the railroads themselves. This is a tendency of an en- 
lightened public conscience. The evils of bygone days 
did not defy the standard of public morality; they only 
reflected it. The most successful public regulation today 
will be that which will allow industries to purge them- 
selves. Some business associations actually work close to 
the limit of the law in maintaining a check upon condi- 
tions within their own industry. There is a principle here 
which should be taken cognizance of in public regulation. 
So far as the railroads in common with other industries, 
can maintain a standard of integrity in their own ranks, 
they should be allowed to do so, to the exclusion of out- 
side interference. 


WINTER TRACK WORK 


The advantages of deferring until winter such track 
work as can well be done in that season, in order that a 
more nearly uniform force of section labor can be em- 
ployed the year round, is well understood, and this policy 
has been up for discussion before the Roadmasters’ and 
Maintenance of Way Association a good many times. 
Owing to a general shortage of available manual labor 
the question is even more important these days than it 
has been in the past, and the eight-hour day lends itself 
to the purpose to a considerable extent. When the section 
forces worked ten hours the work for the last hour of the 
day in winter time was perhaps not as efficient as might 
have been desirable, but in eight hours the day’s work can 
be performed in broad daylight throughout. 

The committee report before the Roadmasters’ Asso- 
ciation this year presented a program of twelve kinds 
of routine work that can be done in winter, relieving 
the summer schedule of that much pressure when the 
competition for labor on the track is more acute than 
during the winter months. 

The item constituting the heaviest part of this program 
is rail renewing. In order that this work can be done 
in winter conveniently, it is only necessary that the ballast 
be cleaned from the rail before the frost enters the ground. 
The inability to space ties under joints in winter time is 
not important, and a good many experienced trackman 
doubt whether there is an advantage in respacing ties for 
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the joints at all. The best way to hold rails from creep- 
ing is through the use of anti-creepers, and there is no 
sound basis of reasoning to prove that any certain ar- 
rangement of ties under the joint splices is the most effi- 
cient one for holding the joint to surface. 

Of course, rail renewing on the same section comes only 
in occasional years, but on each division of a road there 
is usually some of it to do every year. In order to employ 
the regular track forces at this work exclusively, and 
in winter time, it will usually be necessary to shift forces 
a few sections each way, which can likely be done, in 
most situations, on motor cars, or, in many cases, per- 
haps, on local passenger or freight trains. The better 
efficiency and satisfaction, all round, in having this 
work done by experienced section laborers, rather than 
by extra gangs, might warrant assigning, temporarily, 
a few special motor cars to shifting section gangs short 
distances locally, for rail renewing work, should it so 
happen that each section crew is not regularly furnished 
with a motor car. Two motor cars, one for each direction, 
could each move two section crews, without considerable 
loss of time, making five crews concentrated on the sec- 
tion where the work is to be done; and such a plan 
would bring enough men together to renew rail. 


The policy of maintaining a more nearly uniform force 
of section labor the year round has been adopted on a 
good many roads, of late years, with demonstrated satis- 
faction. It involves a change from old-style methods 
to some extent, a little effort and study, perhaps, on the 
part of officials, but the general result is worth while. 
The many discussions of the question before the Road- 
master’s Association have no doubt assisted in the pro- 
motion of the cause. 


SUCc@rso Ji REGULATION 


II. 


Successful regulation of railways will bring to the people 
of the United States all the benefits which might conceiva- 
bly arise from government ownership, without incurring those 
dangers which are inherent in government ownership. 


Regulation to be successful must bring results which 
are in the public interest. The public means all of us, 
those who patronize the railroad and receive the benefit 
of its service, and also those who furnish that service, 
both employees and owners. 

Complete regulation does not mean successful regula- 
tion. Each advancing step in the process of regulation 
has made it more complete but not more successful. In 
order that completeness and success may proceed hand 
in hand, it is necessary that each advancing step shall be 
in the direction of success as well as completeness. 

Complete control of the railways for the 26-months 
period that they were operated by the government cost the 
people of the United States, according to the latest esti- 
mate, $1,696,000,000, without producing anything tangible 
in the way of the public benefits that we are able to dis- 
cern. That experience furnishes a fine exhibit of the re- 
sults of political expediency applied at a time when the 


-public was willing to overlook any departure from a strict 
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observance of the laws of economics which for the mo- 
ment seemed expedient. Men can only conjecture as to 
what might have been the result of a like period of gov- 
ernment control during a normal period of our national 
life. 

The outstanding feature of the last three years’ experi- 
ence in regulation has been the failure of the regulating 
authorities to establish rates which would yield a fair re- 
turn upon the value of the property devoted to the public 
use. 

The return has been: For the year 1920, .10 per cent ; 
1921, 3.29 per cent; 1922; 4.09" per cent; 1923, 5.10 per 
cent. At the same time the standard to be achieved was 
534 per cent. 

To any logical mind it would seem that to secure a fair 
return would be the first and paramount purpose which 
should actuate any governing tribunal, particularly since 
it is charged specifically in the law to accomplish this, one 
thing, whatever adjustments it might find necessary and 
incidental to this main purpose. In a large sense the true 
measure of what constitutes “just and reasonable rates” 
is the return which they yield upon the value of the prop- 
erty used. 


Washington Correspondence 


(Special to the Railway Review) 


WasuHtincton, D. C., October 15.—Loading of rev- 
enue freight for the week which ended on October 4 
totaled 1,077,006 cars, according to reports filed today 
by the railroads with the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. While this was a de- 
crease of 10,441 cars under the preceding week, due 
to the observance of Jewish holidays, the railroads 
established during the week two new high records for 
all time, one being for grain and grain products, and 
the other for merchandise and less than carload lot 
freight. This is the second consecutive week that a 
new high record has been established for grain and 
grain products, and the third consecutive week for 
merchandise and less than carload lot freight. 


The total loading of all commodities for the week of 
October 4 was a decrease, however, of 2,770 cars under 
the same week last year, but an increase of 123,054 cars 
over the same week in 1922. 


Loading of grain and grain products totaled 71,134 
cars, an increase of 1,845 cars over the week before 
when the previous high record for all time was estab- 
lished. Compared with the corresponding week last 
year it was an increase of 21,102 cars, and an increase 


of 21,060 cars over the corresponding week in 1922. 


In the western districts alone loading of grain and 
grain products totaled 52,451 cars, 18,530 cars above 
the same week last year. 


Loading of merchandise and less than carload lot 
freight totaled 259,106 cars, an increase of 648 cars 
over the preceding week which had marked the pre- 
vious high record. The total for the week of October 
4 also was an increase of 4,744 cars over the corre- 
sponding week in 1923, and an increase of 31,203 cars 
over the corresponding period in 1922. 


Miscellaneous freight loading for the week totaled 
396,217 cars, 9,219 cars below the week before, but 
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6,587 cars above last year and 59,673 cars above two. 
years ago. 

Coal loading totaled 186,516 cars, a decrease under 
the week before of 6,906 cars, and 5,201 cars under 
the corresponding week in 1923. Compared with the 
corresponding week in 1922, it was an increase of 742 
cars. 

Live stock loading totaled 39,160 cars, an increase of 
2,289 cars above the week before, but 1,766 cars under 
the same week last year. This was, however, an in- 
crease of 70 cars over two years ago. 

Iorest products loading totaled 66,616 cars, 1,788 
cars under the week before, and 6,571 cars under last 
year. Compared with the corresponding week two 
years ago, it was an increase of 94,225 cars. 

Ore loading amounted to 48,458 cars, 2,282 cars 
above the week before. This was 18,967 cars under 
last year, but 1,013 cars above two years ago. 

Coke loading totaled 9,799 cars, an increase of 408 
cars above the preceding week, but 2,698 cars under 
the corresponding period in 1923. Compared with the 
same period in 1922, it was an increase of 68 cars. 

Compared by districts, increases over the week be- 
fore in the total loading of all commodities were re- 
ported in the northwestern, central western and south- 
western. districts, with decrease in the eastern, Alle- 
gheny, Pocahontas and southern districts. All dis- 
tricts reported increases over the corresponding week 
last year except the eastern, Allegheny and north- 
western, but all showed increases over the correspond- 
ing week two years ago. 


Rees 


German Freight Rates and Industrial 
Conditions 


“German Trade Reports and Opportunities,” a publica- 
tion emanating from that country, makes the following 
comment upon the relations of freight rates to industrial 
rehabilitation : 

‘While the general price level is gradually decreasing, 
the majority of German commodities are still above the 
world market level, and as a matter of fact, some of 
them have increased in price during the last few weeks. 
This hesitation in adjusting prices is considered as the 
principal retarding factor in the development of German 
exports, but it is evident that the freight policy of the 
German railway is playing an important role also. Ger- 
man railway freight rates are today approximately 75 per 
cent above those of before the war. Nobody will deny 
that the railways have passed a period of financial stress, 
especially during the inflation, but since the stabilization 
of German currency, conditions improved so rapidly that 
the budget has practically been balanced. 

“The last decrease in freight rates took place last 
March, and although since that time prices of the princt- 
pal railway materials, such as coal, steel, etc., have con- 
siderably decreased, freight rates have not been re- 
adjusted. Excessive freight rates greatly influence the 
general price level and until a readjustment takes place 
there can be no hope for improvement in the volume of 
exports. 

“The German production of machine tools represents 
an essential part of the entire machine industry. Its 
present condition is one of stagnation, which can be said 
of the entire machine industry. Especially hard hit are 
those makers turning out machine tools of large size as 
these, due to high cost and initial outlay, can not be paid 
for readily, which fact, again, is a result of the lack oF 
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liquid capital and excessive credit rates. Producers are 
obliged to reduce working hours and even working days, 
some planning temporary closing of shops. Sale prices 
for domestic consumption and for export also do not 
cover manufacturing cost, it being evident, therefore, that 
operation of many factories is niaintained by drawing on 
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the reserve. German manufacturers of machine tools point 
at the progress made by foreign competitors and demand 
a protective tariff on machine tools. It is very likely that 
present import duties, which are based upon weight, will 
be increased and the introduction of an ad valorem duty 
may be looked for.” 


Real Estate Association 


Fifth Annual Convention Held in Chicago Dis- 
cusses Real Estate Tax and Valuation Matters 


The fifth annual meeting of the Railway Real Estate 
Association was held at the Congress hotel, Chicago, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday of this week. The session was 
opened by the president, James T. Maher, land and tax 
commissioner, Great Northern Ry., and the usual pre- 
liminary business was transacted. 

Mr. E. F. Flynn, assistant to vice president and gen- 
eral counsel, Great Northern Ry., contributed a some- 
what informal but interesting address referring chiefly 
to the good work that is being done by the public rel- 
ations bureaus of the various roads in establishing a bet- 
ter understanding of the railroads and their problems, 
on the part of the public. Mr. Flynn spoke of the effort 
to counteract the evil influence of radical leaders upon 
employees and the patrons of the railroads, and gave a 
brief explanation of the relative increase in cost of rail- 
road operation and the actual increase in rates since 
pre-war times. He pointed out that the latter had risen 
but an average of 35 per cent, while most of the roads’ 
outlays had grown 60 to 400 per cent. 


Mr. Flynn offered a few pointed remarks and warn- 
ings on the government ownership propaganda, saying 
that government acquisition of railroad properties wouid 
add to the national debt some 35 billion dollars, and an 
increase of four billion dollars in annual taxes. He in- 
dicated some good reasons why railroad employees espe- 
cially should oppose government ownership, reciting his 
observation of the conditions into which the rank and 


file of government employees drift, as compared with the 


| 
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men in other employment, especially the better wages 
paid and the treatment accorded to railway employees. 
Mr. Flynn’s address was somewhat of an appeal to rail- 
road men to act as missionaries to combat the effort of 
the communist element in our population, numbering as 
he gives it about 600,000, at present. He further pointed 


out the necessity in this connection of voters doing their 
duty at the polls, and added some remarks on the plat- 


| 


attacking the power of the supreme court. 


| 
} 


form of the radical element now before the country, 
His address 
‘was timely, and well received. 

Mr. Kenneth F. Burgess, general solicitor, Chicago 
Burlington & Quincy R. R., presented a paper on the 
“Principles of Law Especially Applicable to Railway Real 
Estate.” He referred particularly to present federal and 
State law, and pointed out the numerous restrictions on 


the use of railroad land as distinguished from land ac- 


quired by others and for other purposes. The present 


requirement of the commission’s “certificate of publtc 
convenience and necessity” debars a company from even 


the acquisition of railroad land until this is secured. 
Mr. Burgess pointed to the relative importance of rait- 


_ road land in the total of all railroad property by showing 


‘that of a total of 20 billion dollars, the tentative estimate 
given by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 2% bit- 
lion dollars represents carrier land, and about $400,000,- 


000 so called non-carrier land. Compared with this we 
have an estimated total today of 41 billion dollars valu- 
ation of agricultural land in the United States based on 
today’s prices, which however would not exceed about 
13 billion dollars based on prices of ten years or so ago. 

The taxing problem being closely related to the subject 
of real estate, Mr. Burgess pointed out how the valuation 
as determined by the valuation act may be used as a basis 
of taxation, with certain limitations. The tax and valu- 
ation work of the various roads being so closely related, 
tendancy is shown to co-ordinate or consolidate these 
departments. 

At this point an address was received from the presi- 
dent of the association, Mr. James T. Maher, who de- 
voted most of his remarks to the determination of land 
values for taxation. He indicated that in numerous cases 
adjacent land values had increased rather than receded 
due to the construction and operation of a railroad. Mr. 
Maher spoke of four methods of arriving at valuation 
for tax purposes: (a) The market value of outstanding 
stocks and bonds; (b) values derived from net earnings ; 
(c) so-called “book value;”’ (d) the figures as deter- 
mined by the federal inventory which will probably be 
applied at some future time when the work is completed. 
The speaker is inclined to favor the method used in 
Minnesota, which is to determine a figure based upon 
income. In conclusion Mr. Maher devoted his remarks 
to the vast increase in railroad taxes brought about in 
HeCent vears. 

A resolution was read and adopted on the death of 
former member Thomas A. Polleyus, tax commissioner, 
Chicago & Northwestern Ry. With the report of the 
secretary-treasurer the morning session closed. 

The afternoon session on October 14 opened with a 
paper by Mr. R. D. Van Duzer, general land and tax 
agent, Lehigh Valley R. R., on “Organization and Meth- 
ods in Protecting Railroad Right of Way.” He reviewed 
early conditions under which right of way and station 
lands were acquired by very loose methods, land lines 
being defined by careless or inadequate descriptions, left 
without monuments or markers of any kind to show loca- 
tion, giving rise to much trouble especially on the older 
roads of the eastern states. The principal laws governing 
the protection of right of way by fence, and company’s 
liability in regard to stock killed or other accidents were 
briefly recited, with reference to the three states of New. 
York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, to show variations 
in the requirements under the laws in different states. 

The speaker urged the importance of securing adequate 
descriptions, abstracting of titles, and careful surveys 
with setting of monuments whenever additional railway 
land is bought. He also recommended that the disposi- 
tion of surplus land which is not to be held for future 
requirements, be left to the handling of right of way 
agents who should seek to sell it to best advantage ; also 
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that in new purchases the securing of mineral reserves 
underlying railroad land should receive attention. En- 
croachments also come within the scope of the land de- 
partment and-should be carefully watched. Leasing of 
land on both railroad right of way and station ground 
being a very common practice, the limits of occupancy 
should be looked after to see that tenants occupy only 
such parcel as the lease defines, as instances are rec. ‘ted 
of some complications that have arisen, due to disregard 
of proper occupation. The suggestion was made that the 
real estate departments should be allowed sufficient help 
to inspect the whole property periodically, and perhaps 
with an engineering corps adequate to handle necessary 
surveys and keeping up of maps and records. 

The discussion that followed was led by Mr. Welsh, 
real estate agent of the Pennsylvan'a R. R., who advo- 
cated the use of an engineer corps under jurisdiction of 
the real estate department, while some members disagreed 
on the ground that on their roads the amount of work 
would scarcely warrant this. The discussion was some- 
what lengthy but was interesting, and brought out many 
suggestions. 

Mr. N. P. Howden, special tax adviser of the Wis- 
consin board of commissioners, was called upon and gave 
a brief talk upon the determination of land values as 
practiced in Wisconsin by using the value of adjoining 
property. 

The next paper was read by Mr. H. H. Trabue, real 
estate agent, Nashville Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry., on 
“The advisability of exercising the power of eminent 
domain rather than paying exorbitant prices for property 
required for railroad purposes.” He pointed out the need 
for secrecy of transactions in certain cases, also the fact 
that the cost in the end of preparing plans and documents 
_to be used in appropriation cases is sometimes in excess 
of the sum demanded by the owners. However the sav- 
ing in the large run due to avoiding the setting of bad 
precedents may’ sometimes justify recourse to appro- 
priation. 

Cases were cited to show that appropriation can be 
used sometimes to advantage if the company is prepared 
to fight for its rights up to the highest court, but that 
danger lay in the exercise of the right to appropriate 
if it can reasonably be avoided. 

In the discussion by Mr. Scudder, land and industrial 
commissioner, Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. R., it 
was pointed out that only limited title can be secured by 
appropriation, and the future use of the land should be 
taken into account, also the probable holding up of con- 
struction, due to prolonged litigation. The necessity of 
acquiring full title to the land may sometimes involve 
serious difficulties, as in the case of estates that have 
subsequently been divided up and final settlements made. 
One member advised against appropriation if avoidable 
except in acquiring land for no other purpose than right 
of way. 

The last paper for the day was by Mr. J. L. Watson, 
right of way commissioner, Northern Pacific Ry., on 
“Purposes for which land should be leased, and should 
rental be based upon valuation determined for valuation 
purposes?” In the granting of leases, it was pointed out 
as always important to see that use thereof for manu- 
facturing or other structures would not create fire and 
accident dangers ; however considerable revenues may be 
derived from proper leasing of right of way for power 
or other wire lines along right of way, and is justified 
by the fact that such enterprises will often obtain an 
adjacent right of way from private owners which 
amounts to the same thing as being on railroad right of 
way. 
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The discussion was led by Mr. Mattoon, real estate 
and tax agent, Hocking Valley Ry, The opinion was 
expressed that the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
valuation is a very considerable he!p in fixing rentals ; also 
that all land available for lease should be regarded as 
a potential magnet for attracting traffic and should be 
so disposed of, giving due consideration to safety. 


Opening Wednesday’s session, the convention heard an 
address by Mr. W. W. Baldwin, vice president, Chicago 
Burlington & Quincy R. R., on general tax matters. It 
was shown that in all the mid-western states the “ad 
valorum”’ system, so-called, has been adopted. Mr. Bald- 
win indicated his belief that values are always a matter 
of opinion mostly, and not determinable by any fixed 
rule. The value of stocks and bonds once widely accepted 
being no longer considered accurate; original cost not 
often determinable and “rate making value’ and “tax 
value” not identical, as admitted by court decisions, the 
speaker advocates the value as based on net income as 
the nearest to a fair basis for tax returns. His further 
remarks were directed to the great increase in taxes 
levied on railway property in the west. While regretting 
the necessity for application to the courts, Mr. Baldwin 
suggested that something be done to avoid unfairness in 
the distribution of tax burdens. 


Mr. A. S. Dudley, tax commissioner, Chicago Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Ry., read a paper on, “Theory of 
Determining Value of a Railroad for Taxation. This 


paper was devoted partly to a study of underlying prin- 


‘cipals of economics and their application to railway 


property. Several specific definitions were made, for ex- 
ample: What is a railroad? The term does not merely 
cover the physical property, but in its broader sense 
includes its business organization appurtenances 4 
everything necessary to the operation of the property. 
The question, ‘“What is value?’ is answered by calling 
it the “ratio of exchange,” and when expressed in money 
is called price. In connection with railway taxation: 
therefore the question follows, “What is the value of a 
railroad?” Mr. Dudley indicated that the par of secur- 
ities could not represent actual value any more than the 
cost of production of an article could fix its price against 
the law of supply and demand. He further stated that 
average income for long periods is misleading on account 
of the great fluctuations apt to take place, and that the 
condition of the property must always be considered as 
another fact. Net earnings capitalized, is too narrow 
in its application to lead to true results. ‘All these 
methods being unreliable the deduction is that any aver- 
age of results taken from market value of existing roads 
has been depressed very much by over-regulation. 


Federal valuation was referred to as an estimate of 
the cost of reconstructing the railroad rather than a de- 
termination of its market value. The law of supply and 
demand operates to vitiate the argument in favor of 
reproduction vaiue, because practically no construction 
(or production) of new roads is in progress, and the sale 
or market value of existing roads has been depressed 
vere mich by over-regulation. 


The conclusion reached in this paper is that the mar- 
ket value, under normal conditions over a short period 
(not years) of the outstanding stock, together with the 
actual amount of bonded indebtedness, is the best meas- 


a 


ure of value for taxation. = 


The final paper was presented by Mr. G. E. B. Welles, . 
engineer of Jand valuation, Southern Pacific Co., on 
“Keeping Land Valuation Data Current.” Four different 
methods were outlined, but the method of revision i 


i 
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use of current sales of land nearby is held to be most 
practicable of the various ways. 

In the discussion, Mr. -Bartlett, real estate agent, 
Wabash Railway, repeated the suggestion that for small 
roads not likely to be subject to the operation of the 
“recapture clause,’ large expenditures for keeping land 
data up to date are not justified. 

The afternoon session was devoted in part to an ad- 
dress by Mr. Thomas W. Ilulme, vice president Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and vice chairman of the presidents’ 
conference committee, on “The Present Status and Prob- 
able Future of Valuation Work.” As to the present 
status it was remarked that the engineering, land and 
accounting have nearly all been submitted. As to the 
future of the work, Mr. Hulme thought that the tenta- 
tive valuations would continue to be issued as prepared. 
He pointed out that some pitfalls might be encountered 
if the carriers insisted upon excessive claims as to value 
of land, and on the other hand that considerable sums 
have already been paid in to the government under the 
recapture clause. It is further noticed that the proposed 
schemes of consolidation seem to have been worked out 
without reference to valuation work of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, 

The association listened with delight to the remarks 
of Mr. Hulme, being the opinions of one of the best 
informed men in the country on the subject of valuation 
work. 

Officers were elected for the ensuing year and duly 
installed as follows: 


President, O. F. Scudder, land and industrial com- 
missioner, Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. R., lines 
east. 

First vice president, J. P. Gauff, real estate agent, 
Pennsylvania R. R. 

Second vice president, H. H. Trabue, real estate agent, 
Nashville Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. 


Secretary-treasurer, C. C. Marlor, land assistant, west- 
ern group, presidents’ conference committee. 


Chicago was selected as the location of the next meet- 
ing, in 1925, by majority vote. 
The meeting was recognized by all the members pres- 
-ent as being highly successful. The total registration 
‘was about 150. The meeting adjourned with all those 


present looking forward with pleasure to the resumption 
of the activities of the organization after a lapse cover- 
ing the period of the war. 


A New Snow Melting Device for 
Switches 


An interesting development in snow fighting appliances 
has recently been brought out by the Chausse Ou Burner 
Co., of Elkhart, Ind., in a kerosene or distillate burning 
switch and interlocking plant heater, This apparatus has 
been tested out by several steam railroads and additional 
installations are being arranged for the coming winter. 

As shown in the accompanying illustrations, this heatei 
consists of a standard Chausse burner used on rai.road 
kerosene torches, applied to a 10-ft. long heater element. 
The latter is made from 2-in, steel pipe, perforated at 
4-in. intervals, and with a spacer detlector between the 
heater and the rail head. Vhe whole appliance is held in 
place by brackets attached to the ties. 

In operation it has been found that this equipment 
keeps a space 15 to 18 inches wide clear of snow and ice 
on both sides of the rail or switch. The heat is not suff- 
cient, however, to affect the rail and the hand can be 
placed on the rail at any point without discomfort. A 
paper laid on top of the heater and rail will char and 
crumble before it has time to ignite. There 1s practically 
no visible white or yellow flame, so that no interference 
with low targets is experienced at night. The appearance 
is similar to that of a gas stove with a light blue flame. 
The normal flame of the burner is about 18 inches and in 
the heater this stretches out for 10 to 20 feet withoui 
any other pressure than that of the burner itself. While 
the usual installations are made with 10-foot lengths yet 
any length up to 20 feet can be made. The far end of the 
heater duct is closed. 

Movement of trains over these heaters have not affecte:! 
their operation and rain and wind have not interfered 
with their successful burning. Practically no maintenance 
has been required other than periodical inspection when 
in use, and the burners should therefore prove valuable 
in isolated locations. In coldest climates or wherever 
drainage is poor it has been found that these heaters not 
only melt the snow but also evaporate much of the water 
so that no ice accumulations result. In fact one success- 
ful test was made at a locomotive filling tank where ice 
had previously been a difficult problem. 


Chausse Heater Installed at Switch Point. 
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Pressure on the distillate or kerosene is furnished at 
12 pounds by a 4 horsepower motor driven pump, as 
shown in the illustrations. This outfit is substantia!ly 
made and enclosed in a sheet iron housing. ‘The con- 
stant liquid pressure has been found more dependabie 
and free from difhculties than air, it does not put water 
into the line as does air in condensing. The pump has 
‘capacity for about 100 burners or 50 switch installations. 
A pressure release valve permits oil to flow back into the 
tank when the pressure in the line exceeds 12 pounds. 
This enables the maintainers to start the motor against 
a dead head and then as each burner is lighted the flo. 
of oil through the pipe line commences. Air tight storage 
tanks are unnecessary and open delivery drums can be 
used, although on large installations buried storage tanks 
should be employed. 

The cost of installation has not been great, the only 
material necessary being 3¢-in. black iron piping from 
the storage tank to the pump and thence to the burners. 
The amount of oil consumed is relatively so small that 
a main supply line of 3¢-in. pipe has been found sufficient. 
The heaters are readily attached to the ties by the brackets 
furnished, and the burners are attached to the heaters 
by a special collar easily applied. The expense involved 
depends largely on the distances to be covered by the pipe 
line. 

The cost of operation amounts from 7 to 9 cents per 
hour per heater, depending on the cost of furnace oil or 
distillate. Each burner consumes from 34 to 1 gallon 
per hour, costing therefore from 14 to 18 cents per switch, 
or 28 to 36 cents per cross-over (4 heaters). The cost 
of running the 110 volt 1% h.p. motor depends on the 
cost of current but should never be high. For places 
where electric power is not available the pump is equipped 
with a small gasoline motor driven unit. The total cost 
of operation for oil is about half that involved in use of 
electric heaters and about half the expense for illumin- 
ating gas which has been tried with only mediocre results. 

The installation expense, added to the operating cost, 
brings the total initial investment and average maintenance 
considerably less during the first year of use than the 
average appropriation for snow removal by hand. 


Care and Maintenance of Pneumatic 


Tools 


By CHARLES B. BEINGARTEN, 
Tool Room Foreman, Chicago & Northwestern Ry. 


The following paper was read and discussed at the con- 
vention of Railway Tool Room Foremen, held at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, September 3 to 5, 1924. 


It is a well known fact that portable pneumatic tools 
such as air-drills and air-hammers are subject to more 
abuse and neglect than any other high grade machinery. 
It is obvious that only a small percentage of pneumatic 
tool operators understand the workmanship of these tools 
or the importance of operating correctly. 

The cost of maintaining pneumatic tools is in propor- 
tion to the care given by the operator. One of the most 
injurious practices is that of running the hammer with- 
out holding it at all times firmly down on the chisel shank. 
This habit will allow the piston to strike the shoulder in 
the barrel and will eventually crystalize the metal struc- 
ture of the barrel and.handle. When oiling the hammer, 
the operator should not hold the hammer up side down 
to blow the excess oil out. This will cause the piston to 
hit both shoulder and valve as the excess oil can be blown 
out very easily by holding the hammer properly, in which 
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case the piston will not move until the shank is inserted. 

Obviously one of the most important problems in the 
maintenance of pneumatic tools is lubrication. This is 
without question more important than with any other 
piece of machinery, including our modern high speed 
combustion motors. Generally all other motors operate | 
in one position, either vertically or horizontally and they | 
are oiled by a base reservoir or force feed. In this con- 
nection the base of these motors can be designed with 
ample room to hold lubrication as cranks and rods are 
drilled and force pumps applied. Therefore pistons can 
be made very long with a number of rings to prevent 
vaporizating fuel from entering and contaminating the 
lubrication, as a few pounds added makes no material 
difference. 

In the design of pneumatic tools the manufacturer 
must economize on space and material to keep the weight 
as low as possible. When one realizes the work that is 
done, and the many limitations the manufacturer has to 
contend with, it is only reasonable that instructions be 
adhered to and to see that tools have the proper lubrica- 
tion. Inasmuch as these tools must be operated in every 
conceivable position and the periods of alternating the 
drill from one position to another have regularity, it may 
be necessary to work in one position for several hours. 
When this happens to be with the spindle down, it has a 
tendency to work the lubrication down in the gear case. 
This of course will cause the upper connecting rod to 
become dry and burn which is the most difficult position to 
contend with. 

In selecting the proper kind of lubrication for pneu- 
matic drills the following conditions must be considered: 


(1) A grease must be selected that is adhesive enough to 
withstand the rapid revolving motion of the crank 
shaft without being rapidly thrown off with centri- 
fugal force. 

(2) It must have a high melting point so that the grease 
will not break down to liquid at once under normal 
conditions but gradually become soft enough to drip 
from the surrounding walls where it is thrown by the 
crank and so furnishes the proper amount of lubrica- 
tion to the crank shaft and connecting rods. 


Another condition that seriously affects the proper 
lubrication of the grease is the terrific whipping action 
of the crank shaft and connecting rods to which the 
grease is subject at all times. The grease that has the 
highest lubricating quality is not always suitable for use 
in lubricating drills as it is necessary to take into consider- 
ation the thought that grease to be suitable must be plastic 
and adhesive and not solvent in water “as a pneumatic 
drill operates under very adverse moisture conditions and 
a great amount of moisture passes into the crank cham- 
ber in the form of water.” The oil and bases inust be 
well blended in proper proportion to withstand the whip- 
ping action which it is subject to. Some greases have 
the proper melting point but the oil and base are poorly 
blended and after whipping for a short period the oil im 
the base entirely separates on account of the oil being 
very thin and the base hard dry lumps. 

The question as to the reasonable length of time to 
operate a drill with one greasing is based on authorities 
of automotive industries as the information furnished by 
them is that oil should be changed every five hundred — 
miles. The chemist and the refinisher tell us that it 18 
necessary on account of dilution and contamination, as 
grease is simply oil mixed with some heavy body which — 
does not usually add to the lubrication quality of the — 
grease but is used simply to hold the oil in suspension. 
It is obvious when using a grease that is not solvent m 
water we have practically no source of dilution but when 
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it comes to the question of contamination we have con- 
siderable. In the first place, we have the rusty water 
that enters the drill by passing the piston. While the 
grease may not be solvent in water, most greases will 
collapse and will mucilfy with water to a considerable 
extent, at least to a point where the lubricating quality is 
seriously impaired if not entirely gone. ; 

An automobile crank shaft will turn over approximately 
1,423,630 times in traveling five hundred miles. In com- 
parison a pneumatic drill, if operated at an average of 
two thousand revolutions per minute, crank shaft would 
turn over 1,440,000 times. It would then seem by using 
the automobile standard of lubrication the grease should 
be changed at least every twelve hours. In the case of a 
pneumatic drill it has been found best to add a small 
amount of grease after eight or ten hours of use, as it 
develops that, after forty hours service. the grease has 
practically collapsed, and, in place of being plastic and 
adhesive as it should be to obtain the best results, is very 
thin, which of course shows a bad tendency to work 
through the exhaust. ; 

The most satisfactory means for putting new grease in 
drills is to remove one of the crank chamber plates and 
add a sufficient amount to fill the crank chamber with 
the drill running at a speed of two hundred revolutions 
per minute, and, in this connection, fill the crank chamber 
sufficiently so that it will be possible to revolve the crank 
withcut working out on the side of the drill. In the event 

‘it is necessary to change the grease for the reasons of 
its collapsed condition, one of the simplest means for 
cleaning the old grease out is to pour from on&to two 
pounds of kerosene into the crank chamber, depending, 
of course, on the size of the drill to be cleaned and, by 
laying drill over a can resting on its handles, run motor 
‘about half speed, tipping drills slightly so that fluid will 
work into gear case, and by running the drill for about 
a minute in this position and reversing drill over rapidly, 
‘this will throw old oil and grease out. It might be well 
‘to remove the other crank chamber plate and try the 
connecting rod screws to make sure that none of them 
have worked loose. In regreasing a drill proceed as out- 
jlined above, packing drill as heavily as possible while 
running at about one-third speed and, by running drill 
for a few minutes, to work cleaning fluid and new grease 
into bearings before putting into service. 

For pneumatic hammers use a high grade mineral oil 
that will not gum. Hammers should be oiled at least 
once every hour when in service. If the oi! is applied 
around the tool shank in chipping and calking hammers, 
the tool will work better and last much longer. Do not 
‘ase a chisel having a rough shank as it will wear out 
oushings in a very short time. It is a good practice when 
oneumatic hammers are turned in after service to let 
‘ools hang in a small tank filled with kerosene or signal 
oil, as this will cut the dirt and foreign matter. When 
outting hammer into service again, would suggest having 
»perator blow the accumulated moisture and foreign mat- 
‘ers out of the holes before connecting same to the 
sammer. 

’ When air tools are delivered to tool room for repairs 
tis advisable not only to repair or replace the one par- 
Nala part that has caused the trouble but to take apart 
he machine and have all parts cleaned in kerosene so 
he mechanic can make a more accurate inspection of all 
arts. It is only by doing this that the mechanic will be 
1a position to discover the cause of break down, which 
‘aay be due to other parts in relation to those that have 
‘iven away. It is only natural that this is the most 
conomical way to make the proper repairs. It may 
ake a little more time to do the work properly but the 
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tool will stand service much longer, the cost of main- 
tenance will be reduced and less time will be lost by the 
operator awaiting small and frequent repairs. 


The most economical cost of repairs is found when 
the mechanic is furnished with all the necessary tools for 
making the various assembling operations and to complete 
repairs in the shortest time possible. By using the proper 
hand tools the mechanic can do the work in half time, 
the work will be better, and consequently the machine 
will be in service for a much longer time. 

The piston holes in the cylinders should be inspected 
carefully and the piston and cylinder holes should not be 
allowed to show more than 0.003 in. wear. In the event 
there is any more, the live air will blow by the piston and 
cylinder wall into the crank case and more or less con- 
densation that takes place in air line will pass by with the 
air and thin out the lubricant. 

The most serious objection, however, is the air that 
enters the crank case, this will form a pressure in the 
crank case and blow the lubricant out causing overheat- 
ing and may cause destruction of crank and connecting 
rods. The machine should be equipped with oversize 
reamers to ream cylinder so that oversize piston can be 
applied. After the cylinder has been reamed the new 
piston, corresponding to size of reamer, should be tapped 
into the cylinder with clean lubricating oil. A few 
strokes will tell whether the piston has a good fit. 

If connecting rod bearings, or crank shaft is worn, it is 
not practical to apply new rods to worn crank or vice 
versa, worn rods to new crank. It is best that crank and 
rods be put in new, as the old crank would ruin the new 
rod and the old rod would ruin the new crank, 


Heavy Duty Co-ordinating Type Truck 


The Boyden Steel Corporation of Baltimore, Md., has 

placed in service a set of demonstration trucks of the co- 
ordinating type under one of the Virginian Railway class 
G-3, 120-ton capacity gondo'a cars. This car was placed 
in service last May and has been in continuous use carry- 
ing coal from the Pocahontas fields in West Virginia to 
Sewells Point, Va. 
’ The trucks are known as type C-2-S, and designed 
to reduce curve resistance and to effect greater vertical 
flexibility. This is accomplished by a construction per- 
mitting the wheels and axles to assume their normal 
relation to the track under all conditions. 

Figure 1, accompanying, shows a plan view of the 
understructure of this truck. Two end frames A, 
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Gondola Car of 120 Tons Capacity Equipped with the Boyden Six-Wheel Co-ordinating Type Trucks. 


to which the end wheels are applied through pedestal 
type spring supporting journal boxes, carry bolster re- 
actions to a center frame B through a ball and socket 
joint C located on the longitudinal center line of the 
truck. The bolster reactions are transmitted first to the 
end frames A at the points D. The longitudinal loca- 
tion of bolster reaction, points D, is such that equal loads 
on the three axles result. It will also be noted that the 
end frames A have a three-point support with perfect 
equalization. 


Figure 2 shows an inverted plan of the articulated 


bolster. Interposed between the reaction points D of the 
bolster and those of the end frames are manganese steel 
rockers, the purpose of which is to eliminate friction. 

The bolster is composed of three main members. It 
is designed to allow maximum vertical flexibility com- 
bined with horizontal rigidity which prevents longitud- 
inal displacement of the two parallel beams with respect 
to each other. This condition is obtained by use of tri- 
angulated ties Y hinged at their ends to the longitudinal 
beams by means of ordinary eye bar construction. 

The center bearing bridge carries the center plate load 
of the car. This member projects verti-. 
cally downward and straddles the center 
axle. In passing through the center 
frame B, the paralled surfaces X of the 
bridge are located with minimum clear- 
ance between them and similar surfaces 
on the center frame B. Thus it will be 
seen that the transverse axis of center 
frame B is maintained at right angles 
to the longitudinal axis of the bolster 
and hence to the track. When ona curve 
the center wheels are at an offset with 
respect to the end ones, thus transverse 
moment must be provided for in the cen- 
ter frame. This is permitted by the 
sliding of the relative surfaces X of the 
center frame and bolster bridges and is 
limited only by contact of bridge E with 
center wheels. Sufficient clearance at this 
point is provided for the trucks to nego- 
tiate curve with a 65-ft. radius. 


An interesting feature provided for the 
elimination of excessive car swaying has 
been incorporated in this design. It will 
be noted in Fig. 1 that the center wheels 
receive equal loading under all conditions 
of equal or unequal bolster loading on 
account of the midway location of the 
load reaction points C on the center frame 
B. Thus, the center wheels may be loaded 
in excess of their normal static load or 


equal in amount to the loading of the 
end wheels under moving car conditions. 


Car snubbing blocks are shown applied 
over the springs of the center journals. 
The top faces of the blocks are at a 
lower elevation than that of the top sur- 
faces of side bearing rollers. When the 
loading or trailing wheels pass over 4 


Fig. 2—Inverted Plan View of the Articulated Bolster, 


depression or low track joint they pet- 
mit the bolster and thus the side beat- 
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ing of that side to drop with them, there- 
by removing the car support on that side. 
The center wheels, which are five feet 
from the end wheels, are on level track. 
At the instant the side bearing suppori 
of the car is moved and the car starts 
to roll to that side, the snubbing block 
contacts its chafing plate on the car and 
arrests the movement of the car before 
it accumulates any appreciable momen- 
tum. In a very short increment of time 
the leading or trailing wheels now in the 
rail depression are again on normal track 
and the side bearings steady the car as 
the center wheel in its turn drops into the 
rail depression. This feature has been 
found to reduce car oscillation at critical 
speeds to a most marked degree, and 
without overloading of the center journals. 


The Boyden trucks from the nature of their construc- 
tion can be designed for a maximum wheel base. The 
demonstration trucks have a total overall wheel base of 
10 ft. 0 in. This produces a very satisfactory distribu- 
tion of the load on rails, roadbed and structures. 

All vital parts are accessible for inspection. This is 
a very commendable feature of the truck and can be ap- 
preciated by those who have the responsibility of safe 
operation of cars. 

The clasp brake rigging is as accessible as the main 
members of the truck. Shoe replacements can be made 
without removal of dependent parts and the task ac- 
complished without unnecessary loss of time. 

The following points of superiority are claimed for 
this truck: 

1. Safe operation under abnormal loading and _ track 
conditions secured by snubbing of car oscillation and 
thereby insuring better vertical equalization with the at- 
tendant elimination of the hazard of lifting wheels. 

2. High speeds made possible for the modern freight 
cars of greater capacity. 

3. Curve resistance reduced to a minimum due to the 
construction which permits all wheels to adjust them- 
selves to the curve, with a corresponding reduction in 
drawbar pull and reduced wear on the wheels and rails. 

4. Equal flange and tread wear on all wheels is ob- 
tained from the radial position assumed by the axles 
on curves. 

5. Better distribution of rail loading is secured by the 


greater wheel base with attendant reduction in main- 


tenance cost. 

6. Main members of truck, center frame, two end 
frames and complete bolster are composed of hou selt 
interlocking parts which require no bolts, rivets, or pins 
in their assembly. 

7. All parts are designed with the view of facilitating 
inspection in order to reduce the hazard of unseen fatilts 
and fractures. 

8. The clasp brake rigging is of a simple special de- 
sign which functions perfectly with the co-ordination of 
truck members on curves. Replacement of brake shoes 
can be made without removal of dependent parts. 

9. Simplicity of design and less number of truck and 


brake rigging parts than any other six wheel truck con- 


tribute to reduced truck maintenance expense. 


Recent discussion regarding proper obesrvance of rule 99 
calls to mind the fact that all the problems relating to flag- 
ging were ironed out following the Revere Beach disaster in 
1871 by some genius whose name had not been preserved. 
He proposed that all passenger trains should tow a handcar 


Side View of the Boyden Truck. 


behind equipped with red flags and lanterns and all the other 
paraphernalia on board required for flagging following trains. 
Whenever the train stopped the flagman was to jump on the 
handcar and pump his way back the prescribed number of 
telegraph poles where he could flag to beat the band until 
his train was ready to go. The tow rope was to be perma- 
nently, attached to the handcar and to the rear car of the 
train and the spare rope was to be wound on a drum on the 
rear of the train. When the engineer wanted to recall the 
flagman, instead of blowing the customary five blasts on the 
whistle, perhaps waking up the Pullman passengers and 
starting all the dogs in the neighborhood to barking, and 
then waiting for the flagman to lope home he was simply 
to press a button which started the drum to winding up the 
rope and thus hauling the handcar back to first base. Mean- 
while he could get under way without delay. Thus, you see, 
the handcar would have to travel at the accelerating speed 
of the train plus the speed imparted by the winding drum. 
You can see from this that the flagman could always count 
on getting a run for his money.—Charles Frederick Carter 
before the National Safety Council. 


Top View of the Boyden Six-Wheel Co-ordinating 


Type Truck. 
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Supreme Court Passes Upon 
Two Important Railroad 
Cases 


The United States supreme court re- 
turned a group of notable decisions, 
on Monday, of this week, in which were 
included two important railroad cases. 
One of these was adverse to western 
railroads which had undertaken to com- 
pel the Terminal Railroad Association 
of St. Louis to revise its present prac- 
tices. The western roads had con- 
tended that although some of them 
had proprietory interests in the 
Terminal Association, the eastern rail- 
roads were receiving material ad- 
vantages over them in the matter of 
terminal charges. The substance of 
the court’s opinion was that questions 
relating to the reasonableness_ of 
charges and the division of rates should 
be submitted in the first instance to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
because the questions were legislative 
and not judicial. In advance of action 
by the commission, the court refused 
to go into merits of the controversy. 


The other case now decided by the 
supreme court grew out of the arrest 
of employees of the Atchison Topeka 
& Santa Fe Ry., in August, 1922, on 
the charge of conspiracy to obstruct 
the mails and interfere with interstate 
commerce. The occasion was the re- 
fisal of the employees to move trains 
out of Needles, Calif., and other places, 
on account of the shop crafts strike. 
The motive for the walkout became at 
once a subject of controversy. The 
government insisted that the action 
of the employees had been inspired to 
tie up the system and force an ac- 
ceptance of the demands of the striking 
shopmen. The workmen asserted that 
the walkout followed the refusal of 
the company to remedy intolerable 
working conditions and had no relation 
whatever to the shopmen’s strike. The 
present decision relates only to the 
legal aspects of the case and does not 
bear upon the general points of the 
controversy. * The supreme _ court 
recognizes it as a principle of the law 
that the motive of the employees must 
be determined by a jury, and the ver- 
dict of the jury shall not be set aside 
by appellate courts when it appears 
that. all the essential facts were pre- 
sented during the trial. The court 
did not hand down a written decision, 
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but simply refused to grant a writ of 
certiorari sought by the convicted em- 
ployees, thus in substance affirming 
the lower courts. The finding by the 
ninth circuit court of appeals that all 
employees had been fully presented to 
and considered by the jury, it was in: 
dicated, was sufficient to satisfy the 
supreme court that the controversy 
presented no questions for its con- 
sideration. 


Pennsylvania Company and Subsidiar- 
ies “Valued at $169,000 Per Mile. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has valued the lines owned and 
used by the Pennsylvania Co., in 1916, 
when that company was a holding and 
operating subsidiary of the Pennsyl- 
vania R. R., at $284,676,670. This 
covers the Pennsylvania Co. proper and 
several of its subsidiaries, a total of 
1,681 miles, or at the rate of $169,- 
000 per mile. It does not include, how- 
ever, the Pittsburgh Cincinnati Chicago 
& St. Louis Ry., nor the Grand Rapids 
& Indiana Ry. The Pittsburgh Cin- 
cinnati Chicago & St. Louis Ry. has 
been valued previously, as have the 
Long Island R. R. and the West Jersey 
& Seashore, other important parts of 
the Pennsylvania system. The valua- 
tion of these companies was as _ fol- 
lows: 


Miles Valuation Per mile 

Penna. Co. ..1,681 $284,676,670 $169,000 
P.C.C.&St.L. 2,222 227,930,863 102,000 
Long Island. 397 93,201,517 234,000 
Wile Gano -womeoOl.  “ZO\6Zir 7 Same. 700 
kota leer 4,661 $632,430,833 $135,600 


There are 7,029 miles of the system still 
to be valued, this mileage being com- 
posed mainly of the lines between Pitts- 
burgh and the Atlantic coast. 


Three Roads Pay Taxes in Advance to 
Help State. 


Three southeastern railroad compan- 
ies have come to the relief of the state 
of Virginia which, on October 1, found 
itself short of funds. The three rail- 
road companies on hearing this imme- 
diately paid their 1924 franchise taxes 
to the state in order to assist the state 
in its financial difficulties. The rail- 
roads which took part in making these 
payments, which the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch calls “graciousness in busi- 
ness,’ were the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Norfolk & Western and the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac. 
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Freight Traffic and Car 
Movement for August 
and Eight Months 


Freight traffic during the first eight 
months this year was nearly ten per 
cent below that for the corresponding 
period in 1923 when it was the heaviest 
on record, according to a statement is- 
sued by the bureau of railway econom- 
ics. Measured in net ton miles, freight 
traffic during the eight months period 
totaled 274,239,912,000 net ton miles, a 
decrease of more than 30 billion net ton 
miles under the corresponding period 
last year. 

In the eastern district freight traffic 
during the eight months period this year 
showed a decrease of 13.8 per cent under 
the corresponding period in 1923, while 
in the southern district the decrease 
amounted to 7.6 per cent and in the 
western district there was a decrease 
of 4.7 per cent. 


For the month of August alone 
freight traffic amounted to 36,442,000 
net ton miles, a decrease of 3,901,890,000 
net ton miles under the same month 
last year or 9.7 per cent. In the east- 
ern’ district there was a decrease of 17 
per cent compared with August, 1923, 
while in the southern district a de- 
crease of 6.1 per cent was reported. 
Freight traffic in the western district 
in August was virtually the same as 
that for the same month one year ago. 


The daily average movement per car 
in August was 26.7 miles, according to 
complete reports received by the bu- 
reau of railway economics. This was 
an increase of 0.4 mile over the daily 
average for July, but a decrease of 1.5 
miles under the daily average for 
August, 1923. Compared with that for 
August, 1922, it was an increase, how- 
ever, of 5 miles. 


In computing the average movement 
per day, account is taken of all freight 
cars in service, including cars in transit, 
cars in process of being loaded and un- 
loaded, cars undergoing or awaiting re- 
pairs and also cars on side tracks for 
which no load is immediately available. 


The average load per freight car in 
August was 27.1 tons, 0.4 ton greater 
than that for July this year, but 1.4 tons 
under the average for August, 1923. 
Compared with August, 1922, the av- 
erage for August this year was an in- 
crease of 0.8 ton. 
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Management Week to be Celebrated 
October 20-25. 


Sixty-five cities throughout the 
United States and Canada will partici- 
pate in management week this year, 
October 20-25, 1924. Hundreds _ of 
meetings have been scheduled at which 
the topic of budgeting for better man- 
agement will be discussed by leading 
engineers, manufacturers, educators and 
economists. The events of the week 
are under the direction of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
the American Management Association, 
the National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants, the Taylor Society and the 
Society of Industrial Engineers. The 
ccoperation of chambers of commerce, 
Rotary, Kiwanis and Lions clubs, and 
in some instances of college and public 
school authorities has been secured. 
The management movement has earned 
recognition and justified itself in recent 
years by reducing costs, insuring 
prompt delivery, increasing the out- 
put of the worker with a gain in wages, 
and thereby adding to the content- 
ment of the world. The value of bud- 
geting in the whole scheme of scienti- 
fic management has been proved. But 
in spite of this, according to E. M. 
Robinson, industrial engineer and a 
member of tthe joint committee on 
management week, the budvet is not 
as widely used in business as it should 


be. Mr. Robinson believes that a 
wider use of its principles will do 
much toward stabilizing business 


through making profits more stable and 
dependable. In an interview recently 
given he said: “Since the main justi- 
fication of business is to make profit, 
any factor that helps toward that end 
deserves serious consideration. Profit 
is what is left after taking the cost 
of doing business out of the income. 
If it costs more to do business than 
the income from the business, then 
we have a loss instead of a profit. What 
we want is to make sure, or as sure 
as is humanly possible, first, that it 
doesn’t cost more to do business than 


we get from it, and second, that the 


margin between income and outgo is 
as large as it can be. Every manager 
knows how easily expenses get out 
of hand if they are not controlled. With 
every increase in business comes a 
bulge in expense, unless carefully 
watched and controlled. The constant 
cry is: How can I control my expenses 
and keep them within bounds, so as 
to protect my profit? The most satis- 
factory answer that successful man- 
agers have found is in the budget. Take 
it any way you like—if you know what 
it costs to do business, then you know 
how much business you must do to 
make your desired profit; or to put it 
another way, given a stated volume of 
business to be done and a desired 
profit to be made, you know that your 
expense must come within a certain 
figure in order to make that profit. 
The proper use of the budget enables 
you to determine what is going into 
that expense figure and what must be 
kept out. If your budget is carefully 
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prepared and properly administered, 
and you do the anticipated business, 


nothing short of a catastrophe can 
prevent your making the desired 
profit. Of course the budget itself 


cannot get the necessary volume of 
business for you, nor can it cut your 
expense. But it can and does show 
you when business is not coming up 
to expectations and where to apply 
sales pressure. And it can and does 
show you where and to what extent 
expense must be adjusted to keep it 
within the percentage limits allowed 
by the budget in proportion to the 
actual business done. One of the aims 
of the management week meetings this 
year will be to present to thousands 
of men in business and industry the 
results of the thinking and practical 
experience of hundreds of their con- 
temporaries who have proved to their 
own Satisfaction that through proper 
budgeting greater and more dependable 
profits can be made.” 


Supplemental Report on the 
Readville Accident, N. Y. 
N: He Gps 


The bureau of safety, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, has made a sup- 
plemental investigation in connection 
with the derailment of a passenger 
train which occurred Sept. 11, 1923, 
on the New York New Haven & Hart- 
ford R. R. at Readville, Mass. The 
original investigation of the Readville 
accident disclosed that the railroad was 
still using short ‘crossovers for the 
diversion of high-speed trains from one 
track to another in four-track terri- 
tory, and that such trains were not 
being brought to a stop before making 
such movements; also that the physical 
condition of the engineman at fault 
was such that he probably was suffer- 
ing from a mental lapse immediately 
prior to the occurrence of the accident. 
The supplemental investigation was 
made for the purpose of ascertaining 
what action had been taken by the 
responsible operating officials toward 
remedying these conditions and to pro- 
vide for greater safety in train opera- 
tion. 


A report on the supplemental in- 
vestigation has now been issued by 
W. P. Borland, director of the bureau 
of safety. This report states that con- 
siderable progress was made in the 
work of installing longer crossovers 
after the occurrence of the Westport 
accident, (in 1912) and in a statement 
prepared by the general manager there 
are shown 17 points at which 46 No. 
20 crossovers have been installed, 22 
of which were new installations. There 
were also shown 19 points at which 28 
No. 15 crossovers were installed, 13 
of which were new. ‘No. 20 crossovers 
are in use at the location of the Bridge- 
pert accident, while the No. 10 cross- 
overs at Westport have been aban- 
doned and a new interlocking plant 
placed in service equipped with No. 
20 crossovers. No changes have been 
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made at Readville, except as regards 
the stopping of trains, previously men- 
tioned; as to the question of installing 
longer crossovers at this point, how- 
ever, information was received to the 
effect that it is the intention to extend 
the four-track system beyond Read- 
ville Transfer, in doing which it will 
be necessary to make changes in the 
interlocking plant at tower 181 and 
therefore it was not thought advisable 
to make extensive alterations at the 
present time and then have to make 
more changes at a later date. 


After the Readville accident an agree- 
ment was reached between the manage- 
ment and a committee representing the 
enginemen, effective March 1, 1924, pro- 
viding for physical examinations of en- 
ginemen upon reaching the age of 55 
years, and annually thereafter, these 
examinations to consist of blood pres- 
sure, heart action, and condition of 
lungs and kidneys; it was recommended 
that enginemen between the ages of 45 
and 55 be examined every two years 
and every three years when under 45 
years of age. The conclusions em- 
bodied in the present report are as 
follows: 


“This investigation disclosed that the 
officials of the New York New Haven 
& Hartford R. R. have taken steps 
toward complying with the recommen- 
dation in former reports concerning 
the use of longer crossovers between 
high-speed tracks; that they have 
adopted rules requiring trains to be 
brought to a stop before low-speed 
crossover switches are lined for a 
diverging route, applicable to points 
where the trains involved ordinarily 
would be moving at high speed; and 
that they have reached an agreement 
with the enginemen providing for phy- 
sical examinations. 

“The subject of the physical examina- 
tion of enginemen, except as applied 
to vision, color sense and hearing, is 
of substantially recent origin. But 
that it is of great importance is appar- 
ent from the fact that the physical 
condition of enginemen has been a 
factor in several recent accidents, while 
in many other instances the circum- 
stances have been such that it has been 
impossible to determine why signal 
indications were disregarded by engine- 
men of long experience, who had good 
records and were considered to be 
among the best enginemen in service. 
The agreement now in force between 
the enginemen and the management 
of this railroad is a step in the right 
direction and should be of much value 
in assuring both employees and offi- 
cials, as well as the traveling public, 
that the men charged with the duty 
oi safety operating trains are physically 
capable of fulfilling their responsibil- 
ities.” 


Great Northern Hauls Live Stock Show 
on ‘Wheels. 


Keen interest is manifest in the trans- 
continental live stock show on wheels 
which will make scheduled stops be- 
tween Chicago and Portland, Ore. This 
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traveling exposition is exhibiting the 
world’s prize dairy herds that won 
blue ribbons in the 1924 national dairy 
show which closed in Milwaukee re- 
cently, as well as some world’s famous 
horses. These animals will be shown 
enroute through the northwest and at 
the end of their journey will go on 
exhibition at the Pacific live stock ex- 
position which opens in Portland, No- 
vember 1. On this train will be some 
of the world’s famous cows and sires 
from the Carnation Milk Co., farms 
located at Seattle, Wash. E. A. Stuart, 
president of the company, will exhibit 
some of his famous saddle ‘horses, 
roadsters and gaited horses direct from 
the show rings in eastern cities. The 
Great Northern will run a special train 
from Milwaukee to Portland, with stops 
as follows: October 17—Fargo, Grand 
Forks, Devils Lake, \N. D., October 
18—Malts and Havre, Mont. Oct 19— 
entire day at Great Falls, Mont. Oct. 
20—forenoon at Kalispell, Mont. In 
arranging for this train president Ralph 
Budd of the Great Northern Railway, 
stated he has in mind the necessity 
for increased live stock developments 
and dairying in the northwest, and a 
special effort is being made to give the 
farmers of the northwest states an 
opportunity to see this traveling ex- 
position of the crowned heads in the 
dairy world and of horsedom, with 
the belief that it will be an inspiration 
to the breeders and farmers to view 
this splendid stock. On the cow- 
catcher of the locomotive hauling this 
de luxe stack train will be displayed a 
miniature statue of the world’s cham- 
pion dairy cow—Segis Pietertje Pros- 
pect, who holds the record of 37,381 
pounds of milk in one year, and 1,448.68 
pounds of butter in one year. 


$236,525,640 Paid Out in Wages During 
July. 


In the month of July, according to 
a report just published by the Inter- 
state Commerce. Commission, the rail- 
roads paid out in wages $236,525,640. 
This sum represented approximately 63 
per cent of their operating expenses, 
which totaled $369,711,000. The aver- 
age number of employees on the roads 
in July was 1,773,114, which makes the 
average wage per employee for the 
month $133.39. The number of em 
ployees on the roads in July was a de- 
crease of 181,573, or 9.3 per cent less 
than the number employed in the same 
month last year. The total compen- 
sation decreased $25,279,909, or 9.7 per 
cent. Owing to an increase in the 
number of employees in the main- 
tenance of way group, the total number 
of employees for July of this year 
showed a slight net increase over the 
total for June. There has been a 
reduction in the number of employees 
in the train and engine service group 
month by month since February of 
this year, and the number reported 
for that group in July is the lowest 
since August, 1922. The number of 
employees on the railroads and their 
total compensation each month from 
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July of a year ago through July of this 
year have been as follows: 


Month No. of Total 

1924 employees compensation 
Tiivareee 1,954,687 $261,805,549 
PUERIISE ly oun 1,973,505 270,187,583 
‘September ..1,945.917 255,217,197 
October 1,936,494 271,005,542 
November ..1,899,545 249 686,024 
December ...1,793,779 234,662,008 

1924 
(January .. 1,749,927 239,550,251 
February 1,753,289 230,915,026 
Matchh....... 1,760,268 241,406,659 
April el 787,207 236,909,229 
Mayen se... 1,792,504 240,029,129 
[tin eee eee. 1,770,565 229,495,526 
Pullyemeete uie 1,773,114 236,525,640 


Canadian Car Loadinzs Continue Up- 
ward Trend. 


Car loadings of revenue freight in 
Canada for the week ended October 
4 showed an increase over the previous 
week of 982 cars. Grain loading was 
up 1,224 cars; coal was also up 849 cars, 
but miscellaneous freight was down 504 
cars and ore 69 lcars. Other commod- 
ities showed little change. Compared 
with the corresponding. week in 1923, 
the loading was lighter by 4,620 cars 
and the cumulative total for 1924 is 
now only one week’s loading ahead 
of the 1923 record. 


Eastern Executives Propose 
a New Consolidation 
Plan 


Executive heads of important eastern 
railroad systems engaged in an informal 
conference with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in Washington, last 
Saturday, on the subject of railroa¢ 
consolidations. Those present included 
Patrick Crowley, president of the New 
York Central lines; Daniel Willard of 
the Baltimore & Ohio; Samuel Rea of 
the Pennsylvania lines, and O. P. and 
M. J. Van Sweringen of the Nickel 
Plate system. It is understood that a 
plan was discussed which contemplates 
four great eastern railroad systems built 
about the New York Central the 
Pennsylvania, the Baltimore & Ohio 
and the Nickel Plate systems, instead 
of the nine tentatively proposed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Such 
a plan, it is surmised, would assign 
the Reading Company and the Central 
of New Jersey to the Baltimore & 
Ohio system, which owns the con- 
trolling interest in them. The Nor- 
folk & Western, receiving a system 
of its own in the commission’s tenta- 
tive plan, would be assigned to the 
Pennsylvania lines, and the Lacka- 
wanna and the Virginian railroads, 
grouped by the commission in the 
New England-Great Lakes and _ the 
Chesapeake & Ohio systems, respec- 
tively, would be assigned to the Nickel 
Plate. The New York Central would 
obtain trackage rights over the Central 
of New Jersey Railroad and the Read- 
ing into northern New Jersey and 
northeastern Pennsylvania. New Eng- 
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land roads would either be grouped 
together into a New England system 
or distributed to the -four proposed — 
eastern systems. If grouped inde- 
pendently, the commission would re- 
quire bridge lines into New England 
for the eastern groups, such as, for 
instance, the Delaware & Hudson and 
the Lehigh & New England. 


If these or similar proposals should 
receive the serious consideration of the 
commission, it is probable that the 
hearings on consolidation would be re- 
opened. In view of the fact that none 
ot the consolidation plans heretofore 
put forward seem to meet the involved 
situation in the eastern territory, it is 
not improbable that the commission 
will be willing to hear further testimony 
from the interests affected. 


Exports of Steam and Electric Loco- 
motives During August. 


The department of commerce gives 
the following figures covering the ex- 
ports of steam and electric locomo- 
tives from the United States, during 
August: 


Electric 
Loco. 
Steam Mining 
Loco. Ry. and Ind. 
Countries No. No. No. 
Canada fo aseeecer 3 a Zi 
Pananaene eee 2 a Ae 
Mexicowaeanercere 9 4 1 
Cuba scuieee. tere 2 aA 1 
Dominican Rep. . 2 
Brazilian fi 
GolomDiagen ee 2 
Venezuela sasce cee 1 ae 
Other Dutch E. Ind.. 1 
Japan sanccenw eae 2 3 
Philips Sa 6 a3 f: 
BritSeAtricaesee an 1 
Dotalee--eseoee 36 8 es 


Gasoline Motor Cars on the New York 
New Haven & Hartford R. R. 


In publishing the paper on “The 
Gasoline Motor Car for Branch Lines,” 
by W. L. Bean, assistant mechanical - 
manager, New York New Haven & 
Hartford R. R., in the Railway Review, 
Sept. 27, 1924, the captions of two of 
the illustrations were incorrectly — 
stated. The view of the car shown 
in Fig. 5, on page 467, and there identi- 
fied as the car with hydraulic trans- 
mission, should have been _ entitled, 
“View of Sykes Car 9004, Equipped 
with Gear Transmission.” The double- 
end motor car illustrated in Fig. 7, 
page 468, is propelled by hydraulic 
transmission and should have been so 
designated. 


President of Coal Association Praises 


Railways. 


In speaking to the members of the 
American mining congress convention 
at Sacramento, Cal., S. P. Hutchinson, 
president of the National Coal Asso- 
ciation, lauded the railways for their 
successful efforts in providing the 
mines with coal cars at the times when 
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they were most needed. Mr. Hutchin- 
son said, in part: “After four years 
of comparative legislative tranquility, 
the railroads have been enabled, under 
the Transportation Act, to make such 
purchases of equipment as have made 
it possible with efficient management 
to move promptly a record volume of 
traffic. In place of railroad freight 
cars being on an apportioned basis 
there are cars for all shippers.” 


Charles Coffin Medal 
Northern Texas Ry. 


The Charles A. Coffin Foundation 
medal for 1924, was awarded to -the 
Northern Texas Ry., and, at the 
American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion convention at Atlantic City last 
week, it was presented to G. H. Clif- 
ford, vice-president and manager of 
the Northern Texas Ry. This is the 
second company to receive the annual 
reward in the electric railway field 
from the Charles A. Coffin Foundation, 
which was established in 1922, by the 
General Electric Co. In making the 
analysis of the various companies, eight 
factors were considered. First, initia- 
tive, skill and enterprise manifested 
in winning the public to electric rail- 


Awarded to 


G. H. Clifford 


Way service. Second, outstanding suc- 
cess in gaining public goodwill. Third, 
economies in operation resulting from 
Original ideas. Fourth, economies in 
operation which demonstrate the ex- 
tent to which the competing compan- 
ies took advantage of new developments 
in operating and maintenance practice 
and equipment. Fifth, the improve- 
ments in construction practice result- 
ing in reduced first cost, maintenance, 
or tending to greater reliability of 
service. Sixth, success in conducting 
safety program campaigns and the re- 
duction of the number and seriousness 
of accidents. Seventh, outstanding ac- 
complishments in the development of 
good relations between management 
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and employees. Eighth, special attain- 
ments in financing which reduce the 
cost of new capital, such as the dis- 
tribution of securities among customers 
and employees, etc. 


Mexican Bandits Wreck and Rob Train 
Near Juarez. 


Bandits wrecked and robbed a train 
on the Chihuahua & Oriente R. R., on 
October 10, near Cadelerio, 30 miles 
south of Juarez. The bandits removed 
a rail from the track and the resulting 
derailment caused the death of nine 
persons, including some Americans. 
The train was pilfered by the bandits 
after the wreck. 


Paris-Rome Express Suffers Serious 


Derailment in Italy. 


The Paris-Rome express, a train that 
is well patronized by American tour- 
ists, was derailed, on October 8, at 
Santa Margherita, Italy. Six persons 
were killed and 15 injured. This marks 
the second serious accident in that 
vicinity within the past few months. 


Sand House Column 


Set ’Em UP IN THE OTHER ALLEY 

Recipe for a nice grade-crossing acci- 
dent: Take one 22-ton steam shovel, 
one large freight locomotive, one heavy 
auto truck and one ten-ton trailer. Mix 
well on the railway track and serve. 
All of which happened out in Pomona, 
Cal., on October 5. The steam shovel, 
on an eight-wheel trailer, was being 
pulled across the tracks when a freight 
train hove into view. The engineer 
made frantic efforts to stop and the 
truck driver made equally frantic efforts 
to get off the track, but 22-ton steam 
shovels are not built for speed, so the 
crash came. The steam shovel was 
badly damaged, the trailer was wrecked, 
the truck was smashed up and the lo- 
comotive received a smashed pilot and 
its pipes were ripped off. 

Pe 

Quantity PRODUCTION 


Mrs. Frank Scott of Jewell, Iowa, 
boarded a Burlington train the other 
day at Prairie du Chien, Wis. She had 
13 of her children with her. They were 
on their way to Regina, Saskatchewan. 
When the conductor arrived, Mrs. Scott 
handed him one ticket. He scratched 
his head in astonishment as he viewed 
the vast crowd, but Mrs. Scott had the 
family Bible with her and she proved 
that all of the children were her own 
and that all under five years of age! 
Mrs. Scott has a total of 19 children, 
including five sets of triplets and two 
sets of twins. 

x OK x 
SAID THE GOVERNOR OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Michael Crowley is employed by the 
Boston & Maine Ry. Believe it or not, 
Michael stayed sober for ten years. Not 
a drink in all that time did Mike pour 
down his guzzle. It appears that Frank 
R. Jones, a wealthy brewer of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., promised him $10,000 if 
he would do so. A thousand a year is 
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little enough to pay anyone named 
Michael to quit drinking, but the cruel 
and inhuman part of the story is that 
Jones died in the meantime and now the 
estate refuses to pay Mike his money. 
Imagine not taking a drink for ten 
years and then—oh, well, you imagine 
it. We do not care to contemplate 
such a horrible prospect. 


Gr 


| Patents on Railway Devices | 


Issued by the United States Patent Office, 
October 7, 1924 

Automatic Train-Control System, 1,510,- 
496—Winthrop K. Howe, Rochester, 
N. Y., assignor to General Railway 
Signal Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

Signal-Control Train Stop, 1,510,506— 
Charles D. Smith, New York, N. Y. 

Safety Appliance for Railway Crossings, 
1,510,589 — Gardner Thos. Elliott, 
Onancock, Va. 

Locomotive Truck, 1,510,539—James G. 
Blunt, Schnectady, N. Y. 

Railroad Fastener, 1,510,602—Alexander 
McDicken, Royalton, Ill., assignor of 
one-third to Alexander McKenzie, 
Royalton, IIl. 

Side Bearing, 1,510,641—William E. 
Wine and William F. Cremean, To- 
ledo, Ohno. 

Governor Mechanism for Automatic 
Train Control, 1,510,644—William M. 
3eck, Elwood, Ind. 

Anticreeper, 1,510,640—William G. Wil- 
son, West New Brighton, N. Y. 

Indicating Car Seal, 1,510,666—Ribourne 
W. Gatewood, Norfolk, Va. 

Mail-Bag-Delivering Device for Rail- 
way Cars, 1,510,681—Sylvester L. 
King and Leroy J. King, St. Pau), 
Minn. j 

Placard Holder for Tank Cars, 1,510,671 
—Edward A. Fall, Rutherford, N. J. 

Placard Holder for Tank Cars, 1,510,672 
—Edward A. Fall, Rutherford, N. J. 

Locking Device for Train-Line Coup- 
lings, 1,510,755—Albert Edward Weir 
and George Watson, Toronto, On- 
fario.. Canada: 

Drifting Valve, 1,510,787—Henry P. 
Letart, Waterbury, ‘Conn. 

Speed Controller, 1,510,803—Archibald 
G. Shaver, Chicago, IIl., assignor by 
mesne assignments, to Regan Safety 
Devices Company, Incorporated. 

Electric Locomotive, 1,511,064—Edward 
D. Priest, Schnectady, N. Y., assignor 
to General Electric Company. 

Anticreeper Rail Plate, 1,510,894—Rufes 
M. Lovelace, Crowder, Okla. 

Mail Crane, 1,510,834—Grover W. Davis, 
Oakvale, W. Va. 


irmee Ree Tan eee oT 
| New Roads and Projects | 


Oklahoma.—The Oklahoma Union 
Ry. is planning the building of 18% 
miles of railway from Nuyaka, Okmul- 
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gee county, to Okemah, Okfuskee coun- 
ty. W. Mathews, 105 West Fourth 
street, Tulsa, Okla., is the chief engi- 
neer. 


Texas.—The St. Louis Brownsville & 
Mexico Ry. has been authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
construct a line of railway in Wiltacy 
and Hidalgo counties, Texas. 


The San Benito & Rio Grande Val- 
ley Ry. has received authority from the 
Interstate ‘Commerce Commission to 
construct a line of railway in Hidalgo 
county, Texas. 


The Southern Pacific Co., (Houston 
& Texas Central) plans an extension of 
approximately eight miles to a line of 
railway in Dallas, Texas, known as the 
Houston & Texas Central Belt Line. 


| Conventions and Meetings 


The American Railway Association 
will hold its regular session at the 
Yale club, Vanderbilt avenue and 44th 
street, New York city, November 19, 
at 10:30 a. m. The following subjects 
are included in the program, for con- 
sideration: (a) Report of the board of 
directors on the affairs of the asso- 
ciation; (b) report of the car service 
division; (c) future work of the freight 
container bureau; (d) any other mat- 
ters that might properly come before 
the meeting. The session will adjourn 
in time for luncheon, which will be 
served at the place of the meeting 
and to permit the attendance of the 
members at the session of the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives called 
for 2:00 p. m. at the same place. 


Railway Supply Trade 


Orders received by the General Elec- 
tric Co., for the three months ending 
September 30, totaled $58,389,832 as 
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compared with $65,483,549 for the same 
quarter in 1923, a decrease of 11 per 
cent, according to a statement made 
by Gerard Swope, president. For the 
first nine months of the present year 


orders total $203,097,719 as compared 


with $229,747,304 for the same period 
in 1923, a decrease of 12 per cent. 
* ae 

The Conveyors Corpn. of America, 
326 West Madison street, ‘Chicago, an- 
nounces the appointment of Wi. P. 
MacKenzie Co., 1234 Callowhill street, 
Philadelphia, as sales representative in 
southeastern Pennsylvania and south- 
ern New\Jersey. This organization will 
handle the sale of American steam 
jet ash conveyors, American cast iron 
storage tanks, American air tight doors 
for ash pits and boiler settings, and 
other specialties. The MacKenzie Co. 
is well known in and around Phila- 
delphia. Associated with W. P. Mac- 
Kenzie in the sales organization are 
John, Beard, J. E. Bolweder, Ss. 1. 
MacKenzie and W. R. Lunn. In addi- 
tion to the sales of the American steam 
jet ash conveyor’ the MacKenzie organ- 
ization handles the sale of the prod- 
ucts of Alphons Custodis Chimney 
Construction Co., International Filter 
Co., Peabody Engineering Co., L. J. 
Wing Mfg. Co. and others. 

* * Ox 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, 
N. J., manufacturer of wire rope, is 
planning the construction of a two- 
story factory and distributing branch, 
200 by 400 ft., in San Francisco, Cal., 
estimated to cost $200,000, to serve the 
Pacific coast territory. 

x of Ok 


Charles A. Carscadin, general sales 
manager of the Bradford Corpn., 80 
East Jackson boulevard, Chicago, IIL, 
dropped dead in San Francisco, Cal., 
on October 8. Mr. Carscadin was with 
the Republic Railway Equipment Co., 
and the Joliet Railway Supply Co., 
previous to their consolidation, on the 
first of this year, with the Bradford 
Corpn. 


Exterior of the New Beaudry Co. Plant at Everett, Mass. 
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The Hanna Engineering Works, 1765 
Elston avenue, Chicago, Ill., has ap- 
pointed Williams & Wilson, Ltd., 84 
Inspector street, Montreal, P. Q., as 
representatives for the provinces of 
Quebec New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward island and 
Ontario. 

* * * 

The Continental Car Co., Louisville, 
Ky., has merged with the Kentucky 
Wagon Mfg. Co., of that city. 

* s2¥ 

The Ohio Brass Co. has moved its 
Philadelphia office from the Wither- 
spoon building to 1404 Packard build- 
ing, 15th and Chestnut streets. 

xe Ui 

G. E. Gleadall, formerly assistant to 
the president of R. J. Crozier Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., distributor of rail- 
way supplies, etc., has been appointed 
sales manager of that company. 

* * x 
The Gibb Instrument Co., Bay City, 


eastern 


Mich., manufacturer of electric weld- — 


ing machines and electric heating ma- 
chines, has broken ground for a new 
modern plant at Bay City. 

* * * 

The Standard Railway Equipment Co. 
and the Union Metal Products Co., 
heretofore located at 900 Great North- 
ern building, 20 West Jackson boule- 
vard, Chicago, IIl., moved their offices, 
on October 1, to room 1422, Strauss 
building, 310 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

* * x 


The Premier Staybolt Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., manufacturer of locomotive boiler 
staybolts, has appointed the following 
district representatives: New England 
district: James C. Barr, 84 State street. 
Boston, Mass.; Pacific coast district: 
J. C. Armstrong, Hobart building, San 
Francisco, Cal., and Rocky Mountain 
district: C. E. Fuller, Jr., Barth build- 
ing, Denver, Colo. Mr. Armstrong, at 
San Francisco, succeeds E. F. Boyle, 
deceased. 

* * x 

The Beaudry Co., Inc., Everett, Mass., 
is now occupying and operating a new 
plant at Everett, as shown in the ac- 
companying illustrations. The new 
plant is within three miles of the busi- 
ness center of Boston and has ample 
railway and steamship loading service. 
It is served by a private heating power 
plant, equipped with the latest oil 
burning equipment and capable of gen- 
erating 300 horse power. The main 
building is 140 ft. by 70 ft. and of con- 
crete and steel sash construction. The 
center bay has about 30 ft. of head 
room and is served by an electric 
traveling crane. The side bays are 
somewhat lower and have a balcony 
for lighter machine work and storage, 
giving a total floor area of about 16,000 
ft. In the center on the first floor 
is the engineering and drafting depart- 
ment, and men’s dressing room, and 
on the second floor, the general offices. 
The building is sprinkled throughout. 
The equipment is modern and up-to- 
date. Among the heavier pieces are 


ie 


_ August 18, 1-61, at Canton, Miss. 
_ entered railway service in 1876, as mes- 
' senger in the ticket office of the Ohio 


’ 
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a 60 in. Gray planer with four heads 
and a 14 ft. bed; a 72 in. Niles vertical 
boring mill, and in addition the usual 
run of lathes, smaller planers, milling 
machines, shapers, etc. The tools are 
arranged so that the rough materials 
are taken in at one end and travel pro- 
gressively through the shop to the 
other end where the finished machines 
are assembled, tested, weighed, skidded 
or boxed, after which they are picked 
up by the crane and placed on a load- 
ing platform which has been erected 
on a level with the freight car door, 
and loaded. 


The Beaudry Co., Inc., was estab- 
lished in 1880, and manufactures four 
types of Beaudry power hammers in 
a variety of sizes, and in addition to 
these they are now prepared to fur- 
nish plain or special dies for every 
forging purpose and for any make or 
size of hammer. The company’s regu- 
lar products are the Beaudry utility 
hammer, an inexpensive machine for 
service in small shops, in sizes from 
25 to 100 lbs., the Beaudry champion 
hammer in sizes up to 500 lbs., the 
Beaudry air-cushioned helve in sizes 
up to 200 lbs., and the Beaudry up- 
right air in sizes up to 1200 lbs. weight 
of ram. All of these machines may 
be operated by a belt from an over-head 
shaft or by a direct connected electric 
motor. : 

es 

The American Steel & Wire Co. has 
taken over the Cyclone Fence Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. The fence company 
had plants at Cleveland, Waukegan, III., 
Fort Worth, Texas, and Newark, N. J. 


* * * 


Major William A. Garrett, general 
transportation manager of the Baldwin 
Locomtive Works, and at one time one 
of the best-known railway executives 
in the country, died in a suburb of 
Philadelphia, Pa., on October 10, from 
pneumonia. Mr. Garrett was born on 
He 


& Mississippi Ry., and from that date 
until March, 1893, he was in the em- 


| ploy of the O. & M. and of the St. 


Louis Union Depot Co., as office mes- 
senger, clerk in the car department, 
timekeeper, assistant paymaster, pur- 
chasing agent, conductor, yardmaster, 
secretary and assistant superintendent. 
From March, 1893, to January 1, 1896, 
he was superintendent of the Terminal 
R. R. Association of St. Louis, and, 


from December, 1893, to January 1, 1896, 


also terminal superintendent of the Wa- 
Mash R. R. at St. Louis; also, from 


January, 1894, superintendent of the 


St. Louis Merchants’ Bridge Terminal 


‘Ry. On January 1, 1896, he was ap- 


| pointed superintendent of the western 
| division of the Wabash R. R. and trans- 


_ ferred to superintendent of the middle 


division on April 1, 1897. Mr. Garrett 
entered the service of the Philadelphia 
& Reading Ry., on August 7, 1899, as 
superintendent of the Philadelphia di- 
vision, being transferred to superin- 
)tendent of the New York division on 
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September 24, 1900. From March 19, 
1902, to May 1, 1903, he was general 
superintendent of the same road, and, 
on the latter date, he was appointed 
general manager of the Cincinnati New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific Ry., and the 
Alabama Great Southern R. R. He 
Was appointed vice-president of the 
Seaboard Air Line Ry., in December, 
1906, and president in April, 1907, in 
which capacity he remained until Oc- 
tober, 1909. From October 1, 1911, to 
September 18, 1912, he was chairman of 
the general managers’ association of the 
western railways, and from September 
18, 1912, to 1913, he was vice-president 
of the Chicago Great Western Ry. In 
1913, he was chief executive officer for 
the receivers of the Pere Marquette 
Ry., and in 1914, he engaged in a spe- 
cial study for the presidents of the 
lines terminating in Chicago. In June, 
1915, he was appointed assistant general 
manager of the Remington Arms Co. 
During the world war, Mr. Garrett 
visited France as one of the members 
of a commission to study and make a 
report on the railway situation there 
He was appointed general transporta- 
tion manager of the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works in January, 1919, which po- 
sition he held at the time of his death. 
a 

Edward C. Bywater, 1997 Central ave- 
nue, Cincinnati, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed general sales agent for the 
state of Ohio for the Crescent Truck 
Co., Lebanon, Pa. He will handle the 
complete line of Crescent electric in- 
dustrial trucks, tractors and trailers. 


Arizona Eastern.—See “Southern Pa- 
cific.” 


Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
granted authority to this company to 


acquire control by lease of the Okla- 
homa Central R. R. 
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Atlantic City—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this 
company to issue $3,200,000 of pur- 
chase money mortgage five per cent 
gold bonds, to be delivered at par to 
the Reading Co., in reimbursement of 
funds expended in connection with the 
acquisition of additional terminal fa- 
cilities. At the same time, the Reading 
Co. was authorized to guarantee the 
bonds, both as to principal and in- 
TCLeSt. 


Boston & Maine.—This company has 
requested permission from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to aban- 
don portions of its Lowell and Law- 
rence branch and its Salem and Lowell 
branch, and a connecting track between 
such portions, involving about eight 
miles of track, in Essex and Middlesex 
counties, Massachusetts. 

At a hearing before the Vermont 
public service commission last week, 
it was announced that the Boston & 
Maine would return to local manage- 
ment and operation the St. Johnsbury 
& Lake Champlain R. R. 


Canadian National—The gross earn- 
ings of the Canadian National Railways 
for the week ending October 7, 1924, 
were $4,882,363.00 being a decrease of 
$655,145.37 over the corresponding week 
of 1923. The gross earnings of the 
Canadian National Railways from Jan- 
uary 1, to October 7, 1924, have been 
$177,366,988.00 being a decrease of $8,- 
308,088.28 over the corresponding period 
of 1924, 


Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio.—This 
company has announced that is pro- 
poses to reduce its capital stock by 
the amount of outstanding preferred 
stock, which, on December 31, 1923, 
amounted to $11,500,000. 


Central of New Jersey.—G. H. Dorr, 
of New York city, has been appointed 
trustee of this company by the United 


States district court at Philadelphia. 
Mr. Dorr succeeds R. E. McCarty, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., deceased. 


Main Bay of the New Beaudry Co. Plant at Everett, Mass, 
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Chicago Burlington & Quincy.—In 
connection with the petition of this 
company for a change in the order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
1equiring automatic train control, Vice- 
President H. R. Safford writes as fol- 
lows: “The request is for the privilege 
of terminating the control section a 
short distance east of Omaha instead 
of at Omaha proper, on account of 
certain peculiar operating condition 
The statement that the original order 
required installation for the entire dis- 
tance from Chicago to Omaha is in 
error, the order requiring us to select 
one passenger engine district from this 
territory for the installation,” 


Chicago Rock Island & Pacific.—See 
“Southern Pacific.” 


The 1925 Rock Island Lines athletic 
tournament will be held in Kansas 
City, Mo. This decision was reached 
by the athletic committee of the rail- 
road at a meeting held in LaSalle 
station, Chicago, this morning, follow- 
ing the close of the first annual tourna- 
ment held Saturday, at Calumet park, 
Chicago, Ill. Des Moines, Iowa, was 
also a bidder for the next year’s tourna- 
ment, but owing to the fact that Kan- 
sas City is more centrally located on 
the Rock Island system, the Committee 
chose the latter. Next year’s tourna- 
ment will be held on October 10—the 
railroad’s 73rd_ birthday. 


Colorado & Southern.—See 
ern’ Pacific.” 


Concho San Saba & Llano Valley.— 
See “Gulf Colorado & Santa Fe.” 


Denver & Rio Grande Western. — 
This company has asked the Inter- 
state Commerce ‘Commission for au- 
thority to issue $3,000,000 of improve- 
ment and mortgage bonds, to be sold 
at 95 per cent of par, the proceeds 
to be used in payment of unpaid obli- 
gations of the receiver of the prop- 
erties which are to be acquired under 
the reorganization plans, previously an- 
nounced in these columns, and to give 
the railway additional working capital. 


“South- 


Florida East Coast.—Heavy rains on 
the Florida east coast have caused con- 
siderable damage, not only to the rail- 
way, but to other property as well. 
After some interruption to traffic due 
to high water, normal service was re- 
sumed on October 12, between Key 
West and Jacksonville. 


This company has granted increases 
in wages to its section and bridge and 
building foremen, bridge and house 
carpenters and drawbridge tenders. The 
increases will be retroactive to July 
1, 1924, and will range from 2% cents 
per hour to $6.50 per month. 


According to an announcement made 
by H. N. Rodenbaugh, general man- 
ager, a considerable proportion of the 
double-tracking between Jiacksonville 
and Miami, Fla., will be ready for use 
during the winter season. Several new 
branch lines are being constructed, in- 
cluding one from Miami to Okeechobee, 
and another from Lemon City to 


double 
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Hialeah. The latter branch will be ex- 
tended further next year, in order to 
complete a belt line around Miami. 
Six drawspans across rivers have been 
bridged, the substructure for the new 
track bridge across the St. 
John’s river at Jacksonville has been 
completed and the superstructure is 
well under way. 


Florida Western & Northern.—See 
“Seaboard Air Line.” 


Fort Worth & Denver 
“Southern Pacific.” 


City.— See 


Galveston Harrisburg & San An- 
tonio.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue $978,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds, to discharge, in part, an 
existing obligation to the Southern Pa- 
cific Co. 


Gulf Colorado & Santa Fe.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
granted authority to this company to 
lease the line of the Pecos & Northern 
Texas Ry., between Coleman and 
Sweetwater, Texas, a distance of 84 
miles. 

The commission has also granted au- 
thority to this company to acquire con- 
trol by lease of the Concho San Saba 
& Llano Valley R. R. 


Illinois Central—The differences be- 
tween this company and its telegraphers 
have been settled, following a confer- 
ence between A. E. Clift, vice-president 
and E. 3J. Manion, president of the 
order of railway telegraphers. The 
dispute had reached a point where the 
telegraphers had voted to strike. 


Kansas & Missouri Ry. & Terminal. 
—See “Kansas City Southern.” 


Kansas City Southern.—This com- 
pany has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to ac- 
quire control of the Kansas & Missouri 
Ry. & Terminal Co. The Kansas City 
Southern proposes to acquire the re- 
maining half of the terminal company’s 
outstanding stock, which amounts to 
4,000 shares of no par value and $346,- 
000 par value of bonds, for the sum 
of $333,768. The terminal 
operates about 6% miles of track in 
Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas City, 
Kan. 


This company has applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for 
permission to issue $3,000,000 of re- 
funding and five per cent refunding and 
improvement bonds, to reimburse its 
treasury for capital expenditures. 


Lehigh Valley.—A contract has been 
entered into with the United States 
Distributing Co., of New York city, 
whereby the latter’s subsidiary, the 
United Trucking Corpn., will handle a 
large part of the lighterage freight of 
the railway in New York harbor and 
the adjoining waters. 


Missouri Pacific—Two new through 
coal trains are being operated from 
Pittsburgh, Kan., to Kansas City, Mo., 
giving one-day service from the Pitts- 


company ° 
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burgh field to the Kansas City mar- 
ket. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis.—Following 
are the operating statistics for this road 
for the month of August: 


Operatingaratiomse eee een 102.30 
Maintenance expense percentage 
of Operating Revenue: 
Mtce. of Way & Structures.. 26.14 
Mice: sot Kquipmentien eee 26.74 


Freight Service: 
Gross tons per train (excluding 
Loco;, and, tender): ac. 1102. 


Loaded car Miles % total..... 67.6 
Net tons per loaded car.... 28.5 
Car: miles per: caredayntt..2e- 22.3 
Lbs. of coal 1,000 gross ton 
miles (including Loco. and 
tender). Uc as Aor ree 180. 
Passenger Service: 
Gars per train (2feece. eee 3.9 
Lbs. of coal per car mile.... 18.2 
Oklahoma Central.—See ‘Atchison 


Topeka & Santa Fe.” 


Pecos & Northern Texas.—See “Gulf 
Colorado & Santa Fe.” 


Pennsylvania.—A syndicate headed 
by Kuhn, Loeb & Co. has made a tem- 
porary advance of $40,000,000 to this 
company, which is repayable in No- 
vember, when the delivery of the $50,- 
000,000 bonds recently sold is completed. 
The loan is to bear interest at three 
per cent and will permit the immediate 
retirement of $50,000,000 Pennsylvania 
R. R. six per cent notes held by the 
director-general of railroads. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized this company to 
assume obligation and liability in re- 
spect of $15,750,000 of equipment trust 
certificates, to be sold at not less than 
97 per cent of par, the proceeds to 
be used for the purchase of 10,000 box 
cars. 


Phoenix & Eastern.—See “Southern 
Pacific.” 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue $3,000,000 of 4%4 per cent equip- 
ment trust certificates, to be sold to 
Dillon, Read & Co., at 97.109 per cent 
of par and the proceeds to be applied 
to the retirement of certain six per cent 
preferred stock of the company. 


Reading.—See “Atlantic City.” 


Rio Grande Eastern.—Construction 
contract for the Rio Grande Eastern. 
R. R. was let January 1 and work com- 
menced on January 15. On October 
4 the completed railroad was turned 
over to the owners by the contractors. 
An inspection party drove from AI- 
buquerque, to the junction with the 
Santa Fe, Hagen Junction, 30 miles 
north of Albuquerque. There the in- 
spection party boarded the first offi- 
cial train, to go over the line to Hagen 
and return, (12.5 miles each way). Num- 
bered among the party were: J. J. de 
Praslin, president, Hagen Coal Mines, 
Inc., Rio Grande Eastern Railroad, Rio” 
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Grande Eastern’ Railway. Shirley 
Seward, Mid-West Representative, 
American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
ciation, Chicago Illinois. H. R. Mac- 
Gibbon, traffic manager, Rio Grande 
Eastern Railway. C. P. Stevens, chief 
engineer, Rio Grande Eastern Rail- 
road. L. P. Bergen, superintendent, 
American Railway Express Co., El 
Paso, Texas. J. M. Reynolds, Presi- 
dent, First National Bank of Albuquer- 
que. E. J. Cox, secretary, First Sav- 
ings Bank & Trust Co. H. P. Pickeral, 
editor, Albuquerque Herald. W. H. 
Stark and H. JJ. L. Stark, president 
and vice-president of the First National 
bank of Orange, Texas, and of Lutcher- 
moore Lumber Co.; Dr. J. J. de Pras- 
lin of Albuquerque and some El Paso 
and Louisiana interests have put in 
nearly a million in cash to develop 
some valuable coal properties at Hagen 
and to build the railroad. The Rio 
Grande Eastern Railroad, the existing 
company, is owned by the Hagen Coal 
Mines, Inc., but on or about August 
15 the Rio Grande Eastern Railway 
Corporation, backed by the same stock- 
holders, made application to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to ac- 
quire and operate the Rio Grande East- 
ern Railroad. 


St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain.— 
' See “Boston & Maine.” 


Seaboard Air Line.—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to is- 
‘sue $1,162,000 of consolidation mort- 
gage gold bonds, in reimbursement of 
expenditures. It has also asked au- 
thority to pledge any part of the bonds 
for temporary loans in connection with 
expenditures for the construction ot 
the Florida Western & Northern Ry. 


Southern.—All past records for 
handling peaches from the south te 
‘markets in the east and central west 
‘were broken by the Southern Ry. dur- 
‘ing the 1924 season, which recently 
ended, when a total of 7,433 cars were 
| moved. From Georgia alone, the 
‘Southern handled 6,014 cars, as com- 
-pared with 5,700 cars in 1923, the pre- 
vious high record from this state. As 
‘in past years, the bulk of the Georgia 
movement was handled through Atlanta, 
5,380 cars having moved through the 
terminals of the Southern: 2,106 east 
| via Charlotte and Potomac Yards, Va.; 
3,091 north via Chattanooga, Cincinnati 
}and Louisville; and 183 to destinations 
‘in the west and south. From Atlanta, 
‘the Southern ran 256 special peach 
rains, 129 to Potomac Yards and 127 
to Cincinnati, with practically 100 per 
cent on-time arrival at destination. 
| Fifty-eight of the special trains to Po- 
jtemac Yards were on the new fast 
ischedule by which 24 hours quicker 
delivery to eastern markets was given. 
Neon with the Georgia movement, the 
‘Southern handled 587 cars of peaches 
\from the Sand Hills section of North 
Carolina, 566 from Tennessee, 171 from 
Virginia, and 95 from points on its 
lines in other states. The Sand Hills 
‘peaches were concentrated at Spencer, 
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N. C., from which point the Southern 
ran 29 special trains to Potomac Yards 
and ten to Oakdale, Tenn., where con- 
nection was made with special trains 
from Atlanta to Cincinnati. 


This company has received authority 
from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to issue $7,050,000 of equipment 
trust certificates, to be sold at not less 
than 96.25 per cent of par. 


Southern Pacific. —The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has granted au- 
thority to this company to acquire con- 
trol of the railway property of the 
Arizona Eastern R. R. and the Phoenix 
& Eastern R. R. by lease. The ag- 
gregate mileage involved is 382 miles, 
which is at present operated by the 
Arizona Eastern, that road leasing the 
Phoenix & Eastern. The Southern Pa- 
cific now owns practically all of the 
stock of both companies. Under the 
leases, the Southern Pacific agrees to 
maintain the properties and pay as ren- 
tal the interest on their outstanding 
bonded indebtedness, taxes, sinking 
fund payments and the expense of main- 
taining the corporate organizations. 


Under a trackage contract entered 
into on October 1, the Southern Pa- 
cific is operating its freight and pas- 
senger trains between Fort Worth and 
Dallas, Texas, a distance of 34 miles, 
over the Chicago Rock Island & Pa- 
cific Ry. These trains were previous- 
ly operated over the Texas & Pacific 
Ry. As a result of the new arrange- 
ment, the Southern Pacific has started 
a sleeping car service between Dallas 
and Denver, Colo., in connection with 
the Fort Worth & Denver City Ry., 
and the Colorado & Southern R. R. 


See “Galveston Harrisburg & San 
Antonio.” 


Wabash.—Directors of the Wabash 
Ry. have called a special meeting of 
stockholders, for December 29, 1924, to 
authorize a blanket mortgage to pro- 
vide for the future financial needs of 
the company. The proposition is that 
the new general and refunding mort- 
gage bonds in aggregate principal 
amount will not exceed one and one- 
half times the par value of the out- 
standing stock of the company. Wil- 
liam H. Whlliams, chairman ‘of the 
board of directors has issued the fol- 
lowing statement pertaining to the 
Wabash: “The company, from No- 
vember 1, 1915, to May 31, 1924, has 
invested the sum of $30,598,214 in the 
purchase of new locomotives and cars 
and in the substantial improvement of 
locomotives and freight and passenger 
cars acquired through reorganization. 
During the same period, the sum of 
$8,350,904 has been invested in the ac- 
quisition and construction of additional 
terminal properties and the general im- 
provement of the roadbed, tracks, 
bridges, shops, roundhouses, stations 
and buildings,-etc. The entire cost of 
the improvements above mentioned has 
been paid out of net income, except 
a portion of the cost of the new equip- 
ment. The results already accomp- 
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lished have fully demonstrated the 
wisdom of this program of general im- 
provement of the company’s transpor- 
tation facilities. New equipment pur- 
chased includes 95 locomotives, 8,050 
automobile and other box cars, 4,060 
coal cars, 300 stock cars, 26 passenger 
cars, 12 mail and baggage cars and 
certain miscellaneous equipment. The 
average tractive power on locomotives 
has been increased from 30,188 pounds 
in 1915, to 36,240 pounds; the average 
loading capacity of freight cars has 
been increased from 78,518 pounds to 
81,950 pounds; the percentage of 
freight cars having steel under- 
frames has been increased from 36 
per cent to 82 per cent; the number 
of steel passenger cars has increased 
from 38 to 74; the average tons per 
freight train has increased from 463 
to 663; the tons of freight hauled per 
mile of road has increased from 5,350 
tons to 7,536 tons, and the net in- 
come of the company has increased 
from $632,704 in 1918 to $5,410,873 in 
192373 


Locomotives. 


The New York Central R. R. has 
placed orders with the American Loco- 
motive Co., as follows: five Pacific 
type locomotives, weighing 297,000 
pounds, and ten Pacific type locomotives 
weighing 306,000 pounds. 

The New York New Haven & Hart- 
ford R. R. has placed orders with the 
General Electric Co. and the American 
I.ocomotive Co. for seven single-phase 
electric locomotives for a new type. 
Five of these units are for freight serv- 
ice and the other two are switching lo- 
comotives. 


Passenger Cars. 


The Illinois Central R. R. has placed 
oi1ders with the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co. for six chair cars, nine bag- 
gage cars and ten baggage-mail cars, 
and with the Pullman Car & Mfg. Co. 
for 30 coaches and eight composite 
‘coaches. 

The Texas & Pacific Ry. has placed 
an order with the American Car & 
Foundry Co. for ten baggage-express 


‘cars and three baggage-mail cars. 


The Great Northern Ry. is inquir- 
ing for 12 underframes for coaches. 


The Long Island R. R. is inquiring 
for 40 motor cars. 


The board of directors of the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern Ry. has author- 
ized the purchase of 50 steel passenger 
cars. Formal inquiries should be out 
within a few weeks. 

The Erie R. R. has placed an order 
with the J. G. Brill Co., for one combi- 
nation passenger and baggage gaso- 
line car. 

The Sugarland Ry. has purchased one 
combination passenger and baggage 
gasoline car from the J. G. Brill Co. 
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The Wichita Falls & Southern Ry. 
has purchased one combination pas- 
senger and baggage motor car and one 
trailer car from the J. G. Brill Co, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Freight Cars. 


The 
order with the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co! for 535° box ‘cars, These are 
in addition to the ones ordered a few 
weeks ago. 

The Great Northern Ry. has placed 
an order with the Bethlehem Ship- 
building Co., for 500 ore cars. This 
company is also inquiring for 500 auto- 
mobile cars, and 40 air-dump cars. 

The board of directors of the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern Ry. has author- 
ized the purchase of 3,200 freight cars. 


The Interstate Public Service Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., is inquiring for 40 
new gondola cars. 

The New York Central R. R. is in- 
quiring for bids covering the conver- 
sion of 100 to 200 old box cars into 
flat cars and 100 to 200 old box cars 
into stock cars. 

The Pere Marquette R. R. has placed 
an order with the Pressed Steel Car 
Co. for 22 additional underframes. 


The Socorabana Ry. of Brazil is in- 
quiring for 200 box cars. 

The North American Car Co. is in- 
quiring for 150 refrigerator cars. 

The Texas Co. is in the market for 
500 to 1,000 tank cars. 


The Buffalo & Susquehanna R. R. 
is inquiring for 400 55-ton hopper-bot- 
ton steel coal cars. 


Signals and Interlocking. 


The Canadian National Railways have 
ordered materials for the protection of 
a street railway crossing over their 
line at avenue H. Saskatoon. Color 
light signals are being used, and style 
“DW” automatic flagmen will also be 
installed for the protection of high- 
way traffic at this crossing. The Ca- 
nadian National Rys. are also installing 
a system of alternating current signal- 
ing between Port Mann and New West- 
minster Bridge, B. C., using style “R” 
three-position color light signals. The 
materials for these two _ installations 
are being supplied by the Union Switch 
& Signal Co., and the field construc- 
tion work will be carried out by the 
railroad’s regular signal forces. 


Bridges. 


The Union Terminal R. R., Wichita, 
Kan., plans the construction of a sub- 
way to cost $150,000 at that point. 
P. L. Brockway, city building, is the 
chief engineer. 

The Detroit & Ironton R. R. plans 
the elimination of a grade crossing at 
Division road, Detroit, Mich. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. has placed 
an order with the Pittsburgh Construc- 
tion Co., covering repairs to its double- 
decked bridge over the Allegheny 
river, near Eleventh street, in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Southern Ry. has placed an 
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The Atlantic Coast Line Ry. plans 
the construction of a reinforced con- 
crete bridge over its tracks near Low- 
ell, Fla., estimated to cost $25,000. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., and 


_ the state highway commissioners of 


Kentucky plan the construction of an 
overhead crossing near Winchester, 
Ky., in Clark country. 


Buildings and Terminals. 


The car repair shops of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Ry. at Huntington, W. 
Va., were damaged by fire recently. 
The damage done was not great. 


The St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. has 
awarded a contract covering the con- 
struction of a passenger and freight 
station at Neodesha, Kan., to cost 
$67,000. Construction will be com- 
menced at once. An additional $40,000 
will be expended on tracks and terminal 
facilities. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. plans a $1,- 
500,000 union depot at Newark, N. J., 
to link its train service with the Hud- 
son & Manhattan tubes and trolley and 
bus lines of the Public Service Ry. 
The station will front on a 75-foot 
plaza and there will be ten tracks 
served by three loading platforms. 


The new Florida Western & North- 
ern Ry. has announced its plans for 
Station construction. The most im- 
portant item is the construction of a 
$100,000 station at West Palm Beach, 
Fla., and station projects are also under 
way at Okechobee City, Sebring, Avon 
Park, Frostproof, West. Lake Wales, 
Winter Haven, Polk City, Central Hill, 
Auburndale, Sumpterville and Coleman 
all in Florida. 


The New York Central R. R. has 
placed a general contract with William 
Ballard, 311 City Bank building, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., covering alterations to its 
paint shop at Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Long Island R. R. has awarded 
a general contract to John Thatcher 
& Son, 60 Park avenue, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., covering an addition to its shops 
at’ Morris ‘Park; N.Y. toupee wonc- 
story, 148 by 115. 


The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. plans the construction of a new 
engine house and repair shop at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, estimated to cost $30,000. 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. is 
preparing plans covering the construc- 
tion of new car repair shops at Clear 
Lake, Iowa, estimated to cost $100,000 
with equipment. 

The New York Central R. R. has 
acquired 400 acres of land at Elkhart, 
Ind., and, it is reported, plans the es- 
tablishment of a new freight yard and 
shops there to cost $6,500,000, of which 
approximately $1,500,000 will be ex- 
pended this fall and winter, and the 
remainder in 1925. 


The Minneapolis St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Ry. has designated Park 
Falls, Wis., as a new engine terminal 
and will construct a five-stall round- 
house, a service shop, and an 80-car 
passing track at that point. 
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The Pacific Fruit Express Co., 65. 
Market street, San Francisco, Cal., will 
soon take bids for the construction of | 
a refrigerator car shop, with power, 
house, at Nampa, Idaho, estimated to 
cost $450,000, with equipment. | 

The Pennsylvania R. R. has acquired | 
property at Norfolk, Va. and, it is. 
reported, will erect thereon a re-icing 
station for southern produce. | 

The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. has awarded a contract to the Parr 
Construction Co., Amarillo, Texas, cov- 
ering the construction of a Spanish 
Mission type depot at Canyon, Texas, | 
to cost $65,000. The building will be 
of reinforced concrete, 198 by 52 ft., 
with red-tile roof and a 65-ft. platform 
surrounding the building and will be 
faced with stucco, with a brick trim. 


The Canadian National Rys. have 
awarded a contract to A. B. Palmer 
& Co., 736 Granville street, Vancouver, 
B. C., for $70,000, covering the clearing, 
grading and culvert construction along 
the line from Deeholme to Cowichan 
bay, British Columbia. 

The Illinois Central R. R. plans the 
construction of a passenger station at 
Central City, Ky. 


Machinery and Tools. 


The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. has purchased a 48-in. 
car wheel borer and a lathe. 


The Illinois Central R. R. has placed 


‘an order with the Conveyors Corpn. 


of America, Chicago, Ill., covering an 
American steam jet cinder conveyor, to 
be installed in the terminal power plant 
at Matoon, III. 

The Southern Ry. has purchased a 
number of tools during the week, in- 
cluding punches, shears, drill presses, 
an angle bending roll, and steam ham- 
mers. ; 

The Delaware Lackawanna & West- 
ern R. R. has purchased a number of 
tools during the past week. 

The Kansas City Southern Ry. has 
placed an order for one 18-in. by 8-ft. 
geared-head motor-driven engine lathe 
for Shreveport, La. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. is in the 
market for a 36-in. crank planer for 
its shops at Westerville, Ohio. 


The Erie R. R. purchased a few tools 
during the past week. 

The Southern Ry. has placed an order 
with the Shephard Electric Crane & 
Hoist Co., covering one three-ton, 25- 
ft. span, single I-beam crane for 
Birmingham, Ala 

The Canadian National Rys., Mon- 
treal, Que., have purchased an 80-ton 
trolley and bridge from the Morgan 
Engineering Co. ; 

The Pennsylvania R. R. has ordered 
a turret lathe for its Altoona, Pa.,,. 
shops. + 

The new terminal facilities of the 
Southern Pacific Co., at Clinton, Texas, 
near Houston, will require traveling 
cranes, loading and unloading machin+ 
ery. ‘ 


’ 
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The Nickel Plate Road has closed for 
part of the machines included on its 
recent list. 

The Lehigh & New England R. R. 
has placed an order with the Industrial 
Works for one 150-ton wrecking crane. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Virginian Ry. is inquiring for 
24,000 tons of rails. 

The South Manchurian Ry. is 
quiring for 8,000 tons of rails. 

The International-Great Northern Ry. 
has placed orders for 15,000 tons of 
rails. 

The Northern Pacific Ry. has placed 
orders for 9,000 tons of tie plates, 700 
tons of angle bars, 15,000 kegs of spikes 
and 8,000 kegs of bolts. 

The Wabash Ry. is 
15,000 tons of rails. 

The Gulf Coast Lines have placed 
an order with the Tennessee Coal Iron 
& R. R. Co. for 15,000 tons of rails. 

The New York Central R. R. has 
placed an order with Jones & Laughlin 
Co., covering 300 tons of structural 


in- 


inquiring for 


steel for bridges. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. has 
placed an order with the A. E. Moss 
Iron Works, for 585 tons, for the con- 


struction of the new station at Ash- 


land, Ky. 

The Virginian Ry. is inquiring for 
300 tons of structural steel for a build- 
ing at Mullens, W. Va. 

The Florida East Coast Ry. has 
‘placed an order with the Tennessee 
Coal Iron & R. R. Co., covering 15,000 
tons of rails. 


The Delaware Lackawanna & West- 
ern R. R. has placed an order with 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., covering 10,- 
000 tons of rails. 


mhe Alaska R. R., through C. E. 
Dole, purchasing agent, Bell street 
terminal, Seattle, Wash., is inquiring 
for 550 tons of structural steel for 
two spans. 


The New York Central R. R. has 
| placed orders for 184,650 tons of rails, 
| divided as follows: United States Steel 


Corpn., 87,600 tons; Bethlehem Steel 
| Corpn., 80,200 tons; Inland Steel Co., 
_ 16,850. 


Of the steel corporation’s 
share, 70,600 will go to the Illinois Steel 
_Co., and 17,000 to the Carnegie Stee: 
Co. 


(Personals _] 


| Executive. 


Elmer R. Oliver has been appointed 
vice-president, in charge of traffic, of 
‘the Southern Ry., with headquarters 
-at Washington, D. C., succeeding E. 
‘H. Shaw, deceased. Mr. Oliver has 
been freight traffic manager. 

W. C. Hilton, who has been ap- 
NBbinted assistant to vice-president of 
the Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry,., 
‘was born in Topeka, Kan., on Sep- 
: ane 30, 1878, and entered railway 
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service with the Santa Fe upon grad- 
uating from high school in 1898, as 
stenographer. He was later promoted 
to private secretary to the general man- 
ager, general clerk and assistant clerk 
in the general manager’s office at 
Topeka, and in 1909, he was assigned 
to special joint facility contract work, 
in charge of contracts pertaining to 
relations between the railways, as well 
as important contracts, deeds and leases 
of a general character, as chief clerk 
to the assistant general manager at 
Topeka, Kan. On August 1, 1910, he 
was transferred to the vice-president’s 
office in Chicago, Ill., to carry on the 
same line of work over the entire 
system. In 1921, Mr. Hilton was ap- 
pointed contract agent, and, since the 
work was developed into a department 
under the vice-president of operation, 
Mr. Hilton has been appointed assistant 
to the vice-president. Mr. Hilton was 
admitted to the Illinois bar in 1918. 


Operating. 


iC. O. Bradshaw, who has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Chicago 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., lines west, 
with headquarters at Seattle, Wash., 
was born in Grand Junction, Iowa, on 
November 11, 1884. He entered rail- 
way service in 1900, on the Chicago 
Burlington & Quincy R. R., as water 
boy for a bridge crew. He was oper- 
ator and agent on that line until 1902, 
when he entered the service of the 
Great Northern Ry., and served as 
operator, dispatcher, chief dispatcher, 
trainmaster and assistant superin- 
tendent, until February, 1917, when he 
was appointed a member of the special 
committee on national defense at Wash- 
ington, D. C. In December, 1917, he 
was appointed superintendent of the 
Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., 


Cc. O. Bradshaw 


with headquarters at Savanna, Ill. He 
was promoted to general  superin- 
tendent, with headquarters at Milwau- 
kee, Wis., in June, 1918, and in March, 
1920, he was appointed assistant gen- 
eral manager, with headquarters at Chi- 
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cago, Ill., which position he held at 
the time of his recent promotion. 


O. N. Harstad, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager of 
the Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., 
with headquarters at Chicago, IIl., was 
born in Sioux City, Iowa, in 1886. He 
entered railway service with the Chi- 
cago Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., in 
1900, as clerk in the superintendent’s 
office. In 1911, he was appointed chief 
clerk to the general superintendent and, 
in 1916, he was appointed trainmaster. 
He was promoted to superintendent in 
1918, and in 1923, he was made gen- 
eral superintendent, which position he 
held at the time of his recent promo- 
tion. 


Mrattics 


P. A. Cox, general agent of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Ry., with headquarters 
at Shanghai, China, has been appointed 
assistant Oriental manager, with the 
same headquarters. Mr. Cox entered 
the service of the Canadian Pacific Ry. 
in 1914, as acting freight and general 
agent at Yokohama, Japan. During the 


Paras os 


war, he served with distinction with 
the Black Watch, entering the service 
as lieutenant and being demobilized 
asa lieutenant colonel. He was 
wounded and awarded the Order of 
the British Empire. On returning, he 
was made agent for the Canadian Pa- 
cific ocean services at Shanghai, and, 
after several promotions was made 
general agent at Shanghai, in April, 
1924, which position he held until his 
recent promotion. 

E. F. L. Sturdee, hitherto acting gen- 
eral passerger agent for the Orient ot 
the Canadian Pacific Ry., has. been 
appointed general passenger agent for 
the Orient, with headquarters at Hong- 
kong, China. Mr. Sturdee entered the 
service of the Canadian Pacific Ry. as 
clerk at St. John’s, N. B., in 1893, and 
vas promoted to chief clerk in the 
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general passenger department in Mon- 
treal in 1911. In 1913, he was appointed 


4, Sturdee 


assistant general passenger agent at 
Tcronto, Ont., general agent at Boston, 
fass., in 1915, general agent at Seattle, 
Wash., in 1915 and acting general pas- 
senger agent in February 1924, which 
position he held until his recent pro- 
motion. 


J. E. Blaine has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Chicago Indianapolis 
& Louisville Ry.; with headquarters at 
1114 Kirby building, Dallas, Texas, suc- 
ceeding J. L. Bumpas, resigned to en- 
gage in other business. 

P. Delacour has been appointed rep- 
resentative in Denmark for the Ca- 
nadian National Rys., in charge of the 
newly opened office at Copenhagen. 


Treasury. 


J. E. Fraser has been appointed deputy 
assistant treasurer of the Southern Pa- 
cific Co.; GS. Evans has been ap- 
pointed cashier, succeeding Mr. Fraser, 
both with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Mr. Evans was formerly 
assistant cashier. 


Special Service. 


Harry B. Baker has been appointed 
superintendent of special service of 
the Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
with headquarters at Topeka, Kan. 


Purchases and Stores. 


J. R. Brooks has been appointed 
supervisor of locomotive and train sup- 
plies of the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., 
with headquarters at Richmond, Va. 


John W. Cockrill has been appointed 
division storekeeper at Clinton, IIl., 
for the Illinois Central R. R. Mr. 
Cockrill succeeds R. E. Downing, re- 
signed to engage in other business. 


Obituary. 


H. C. Orr, formerly general pas- 
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senger agent for the Kansas City Mex- 
ico & Orient R. R., died at Greeley, 
Colo., recently. Mr. Orr was born in 
Randolph county, Indiana, and entered 
railway service in 1869, at Atchison, 
Kan., as assistant ticket agent for the 
Hannibal & St. Joseph R. R. He was 
later employed by the Chicago Rock 
Island & Pacific Ry., and was promoted 
to general southwestern passenger 
agent of the Chicago Burlington & 
Quincy R. R. in 1887, with headquarters 
at Kansas City, Mo. He was appointed 
general passenger and ticket agent of 
the Kansas City Pittsburgh & Gulf 
R. R., in 1896, shortly after the or- 
ganization of the Kansas City Mexico 
& Orient Ry., he became general pas- 
senger agent of that line, serving in 


that capacity until it was placed in 
the hands of receivers. 
Charles H. Calkins, superintendent 


of the Mohawk division of the New 
York Central R. R., died at his home in 
Albany, N. Y., of heart disease, on 
October 7. Mr. Calkins was born 
at Pierrepont Manor, N. Y., and en- 
tered railway service on December 16, 
1889, as operator at that point, for 


Cc. H. Calkins 


the New York Central R. R. On July 
1, 1896, he was appointed train dis- 
patcher at Watertown, N. Y., and pro- 
moted to chief dispatcher on December 
15, 1902, and assistant trainmaster on 
December 15, 1905. On December 10, 
1906, Mr. Calkins was appointed train- 
master at Richmond, N. Y., transfer- 
red to Oswego, N. Y., on January 1, 
1907, and to Watertown, N. Y., on 
October 24, 1907, in the same capacity. 
On October 1, 1913, he was appointed 
chief trainmaster at Buffalo, N. Y., and 
on November 1, 1916, was promoted to 
assistant superintendent at Buffalo. Mr. 
Calkins was made superintendent at 
Utica, N. Y., on July 29, 1919, and on 


June 1, 1920, he was transferred to 
Buffalo as superintendent. In May, 
1924, he was transferred to Albany, 
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N. Y., as superintendent, which posi- 
tion he held at the time of his death) 

Frederic A. Talbot, publicity repre, 
sentative of the colonization, immigra- 
tion and radio departments of the 
Canadian National Rys., died in Cal-! 
gary, Alta.,.on October 7. | 

John B. Lyons, auditor of the Georgia 
R. R., with headquarters at Augusta, 
Ga., died at Hot Springs, Ark., last! 
weck. 

C. T. Boone, superintendent of the 
Chicago & Northwestern Ry., with! 
headquarters at South Norfolk, Neb., 
was instantly killed in an automobile ac-| 
cident on October 12. Mr. Boone was 
born at Independence, Iowa, on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1865, and entered railway serv- 
ice on November 14, 1882, as freight! 
brakeman for the Chicago Milwaukee) 
& St. Paul Ry. From April 14, 1885, to 
November 19, 1889, he was locomotive 
fireman and engineer*for the Baltimore. 
& Ohio R. R., and from December 7, 
1889, to November 8, 1890, locomotive 
engineer for the Georgia Pacific Ry.,| 
at Birmingham, Ala.; November 20, 
1890, to July 4, 1891, with the East Ten-| 
nessee Virginia & Georgia Ry., at At- 
lanta, Ga. In July, 1891, he entered the| 
service of the Chicago & Northwestern. 
Ry., as locomotive engineer at Chicago, 
being promoted to road foreman of en-| 
gines at Oshkosh, Wis., on July 14,| 
1901. From February 20, 1902, to July| 
1, 1902, he was trainmaster with the 
same headquarters. Mr. Boone re- 
turned to Chicago on July 1, 1902, ag} 
special inspector in the office of the 
general superintendent. From Novem- 
ber 20, 1905, to July 14, 1909, he was | 
trainmaster at Eagle Grove, Sioux City 
and Council Bluffs, Iowa; July 14, 1909, 
to May 1, 1911, assistant superintendent | 
of the Iowa division, with headquarters | 
at Boone, lowa; May 1, 1911, to August. 
1, 1920, division superintendent of the 
Wyoming & North Western Ry., at Cas- 
per, Wyo. He returned to the Chicago) 
& Northwestern Ry. in August 1, 1920, 
as superintendent of the Black Hills 
division, with headquarters at Chadron, 
Neb., latter being transferred to the 
Norfolk division. 


Wanted.—Manufacturer in Chicago 
district, with grey iron and electric 
steel foundries, and heavy press equip- 
ment, desires products to manufacture. 
Especially interested in railroad spec- 
lalties, car, locomotive or track ma- 
terial, on quantity production. Organ- 
ized to take over sales if desired. Ad- 
dress Box 847, care Railway Review, 
537 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIL 


McKeen Motor Cars Wanted.—Will 
purchase some 70 ft. McKeen cars. 
Bodies must be in good shape. Give 
full particulars and location. Address 
Box L. H. L, care Railway Review, 
537 South Dearborn street, Chicago, IIl. 


Education.—Write the Railway Edu- 
cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Free 
Special Bulletin. It tells how to in- 
crease your knowledge of practical 
railroad work and fit yourself for pro- 
motions. 
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Performance of Three-Cylinder Locomotive on Test 


Track 


Locomotive for the South Manchurian Railway Tested 


by Means of Electric Unit 


An account of recent tests on a three-cylinder locomotive 
for the South Manchurian Ry., conducted on the test track 
of the General Electric Co., at Erie, Pa., with interesting 
data relative to the performance of these engines. It m- 
cludes also a brief description of these locomotives. 


The American Locomotive Co. recently completed 
five locomotives of the three-cylinder mikado type, for 
the South Manchurian Ry. These engines are somewhat 
smaller in size-but are very similar in design to the Lehigh 
Valley R. R. three-cylinder locomotive No. 5000, described 
in the Railway Review, June 14, 1924. Before the new 
engines were shipped abroad, they were tested in the 
novel manner recently introduced by the General Electric 
Co. and the American Locomotive Co., using ani electric 
locomotive equipped with the regenerative braking fea- 
ture as a means of registering the data of the performance. 
The tests were conducted on the test track of the General 
Electric Co., ati Erie, Pa. 

The electric locomotive used in the tests was one of 
ten units built by the General Electric Co. and the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Co. for the Mexican Railway Co., Ltd., 
which at that time was ready for shipment. This loco- 
motive was designed to operate from a 3000-volt, direct- 
current trolley and was equipped with the regenerative 
braking feature for the purpose of holding back trains 
on the 4 per cent grades between Mexico and Vera Cruz. 

Because of the accuracy of electrical instruments, it 
was possible to determine the drawbar pull exerted by 


with Regenerative Brakes 


the steam engine much more accurately than by the use 
of mechanical measurements. In order to calculate the 
load for each run, recording and indicating instruments 
were used reading the total line current, speed and volt- 
ages. Speed was indicated on the tachometer in the 
cab and was also checked by an electrical instrument 
recording wheel revolutions. From the characteristic 
curve of the motors it was possible to calculate accurately 
the electrical losses in the locomotive. The friction losses 
of the locomotive were obtained by experimental runs. 
Corrections were also made for grade and curvature. 


An interesting check was made on the calculations by 
using one electric locomotive motoring and the other re- 
generating giving in effect a pump-back test in which the 
substation supplied the losses. A number of rtins were 
made at between 5 and 28 miles per hour. By means of 
voltmeter and ammeter readings, the total output of the 
locomotive when regenerating was calculated, and mak- 
ing allowance for known losses and compensation for 
friction and curve losses, the actual drawbar pull was 
determined. 


Although the engine was tested without the customary 
“breaking in,” there was no indication of heated bearings 
at any time, even when the speed was forced up to 63 
miles per hour, which is equivalent to a piston speed of 
1,700 feet per minute. At this speed there was no indi- 
cation of rough riding in the cab and the records of 
the otheograph indicate remarkable lateral steadiness, or 
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Three-Cylinder Mikado Type Locomotive for the South Manchurian Railway Coupled to Vest Train Consisting of One 3,000-Volt, Direct-Current 
Electric Locomotive for the Mexican Railway Co., Ltd., and a Passenger Coach, on the Test Track of the General Electric Co., at Erie, Pa. 
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Sections and Elevations of South Manchurian Railway Three-Cylinder Mikado Type Freight Locomotive Built by the American Locomotive Co. 
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Card |-5 P= 854.5 
Boiler Pressure -180*. Speed 545 M.PH. 
Full Gear 


Card 3A-4 | HP =1583.9 
Boiler Pressure, I80*. Speed 14.76 MPH. 
50% Cut-Off 


Right, 530.3 Ii 


Middle, 537.2 HP. 


Right, 290.5 IP 


é 


Middle, 276.2 ItP 


Left, 288.8 IH. Left, 516.4 IHP 


Indicator Cards made with South Manchurian Railway 


freedom from nosing, a maximum lateral thrust of 5,006 
lbs. being observed. Tlie accompanying otheograms illus- 
trate the track reactions of 5 to 33 miles per ‘hour, from 
which it may be noted that the lateral rail thrust at 33 
m.p.h. is 3,000 Ibs. , indicating that the 5,000 Ibs. obtained 
at 63 m.p.h. repr esents that the engines have great lateral 
steadiness at this speed. 

The rapid acceleration of the engine as compared with 
the two-cylinder type was just as much in evidence in 
this engine as in the previous three-cylinder engines built, 
the full stroke cards showing admirable starting con- 
ditions. 

A slight irregularity in the valve setting of all the cards 
will be noted, but it must be remembered that these cards 
were taken with the setting just as turned out from the 
shop, there being no opportunity to make the final adjust- 
ments before the tests. Even so, the specimen cards show 
very good equalization of power under the circumstances, 
and there seems little doubt but that this engine is the 
most remarkable locomotive of its size and general pro- 
portions that the American Locomotive Co. has built 
both as regards power and flexibility. It is unusual to 
find a locomotive primarily designed for freight service, 
with small wheels and long maximum cut-off, able to 
exceed the diameter-speed, yet this engine, with only 54- 
inch diameter wheels, easily attained a speed of 63 miles 
per hour with only about two miles in which to accelerate. 

By reference to the accompanying tables and charts the 


Three-Cylinder Mikado Type Locomotive Built by the American Locomotive Co. for the South Manchurian Railway. 
were Constructed Similar to the Lehigh Valley R. R. Locomotive No. 5000. 
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Three-Cylinder Locomotive on the Test 
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Card 9-| IHP=22845 
Boiler Pressure 178* Speed 34 M.P.H 
50% Cut-Off 


Card \|-2 IP =1794.0 
Boiler Pressure 179% Speed 33.4 MPH. 
33% Cut-Off 


Right, 766.2 LH. Right, 535.61 


Middle, 814.7 IP Middle, 739.7 IP. 


Left, 683.4 |fP Left, 518.7 I. 


Track of the General Electric Co., at Erie, Pa. 
results of the tests will be more fully understood. One 
of the tables gives the weights, dimensions and propor- 
tions of the three-cylinder engines. Another table con- 
tains data compiled from the indicator cards and from 
other recording mechanisms. Still another chart furnishes 
a comparison of the tractive effort of the three-cylinder 
engine with that of a two-cylinder locomotive having 
25% in. by 26 in cylinders and in addition shows the 
indicated horsepower as compared with the tractive etfort. 
The other charts show otheograms and specimen indicator 
cards at various speeds. 

As previously mentioned the new locomotives for the 
South Manchuria Ry. are of the three-cylinder mikado 
(2-8-2) type. They operate on a track having a gauge 
of 4 ft. 8% in. and use bituminous coal for fuel. The 
cylinders are 22% in. by 26 in. and are arranged like 
those of locomotive No. 5000. The three piston valves 
are 12 in. in diameter with a maximum travel oi 6 in., a 
lead in full gear of 3/16 in., an outside lap of 1% in. 
and no exhaust clearance. The two outside valves are 
operated by Walsehaert valve gear which through inter- 
connecting levers also operate the third, or inside piston 
vale. 

The engines weight 268,000 Ibs. in working order, 25,- 
000 Ibs. being carried on the engine truck, 48, 800 Ibs., on 
the trailing truck and 194,200 Ibs. on the dri iving wheels. 
The tenders weigh 135,000 lbs., making the total weight 
of engine and tender 403,000 Ibs. With a tractive effort 


Five of these Engines 
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of 56,000 lbs. the factor of adhesion is 3.47. The driv- 
ing and the rigid wheel base is 15 ft. 10 in. and the total 
wheel base ot the engine alone is 34 ft. 2 in., that of 
the engine and tender being 62 ft 7% in. 

The boilers are of the straight top type with wide 
radial stayed fireboxes. The diameter of the first ring 
is 80 in., and the steam pressure carried is 180 lbs, They 
are fitted with 245 2-in. tubes and a superheater having 
45 53¢@-in. flues, the length of the tubes and flues being 18 
ft. 6 in. and the spacing 34-in. The fireboxes are 84%-in. 
wide by 114'%-in. long, with a grate area of 66.8 sq. it. 
They are fitted with sectional brick arches supported on 
arch tubes. The total heating surface of the boiler is 
3,695 sq. ft., that of the tubes being 2,361 sq. ft., flues 
1,088 sq. ft., firebox and arch tubes 246 sq. ft. and the 
superheating surface is 945 sq. ft. 

The driving wheels are 54 in. outside diameter with 
10-in, by 12-in. journals for the main wheels, the others 
being 9-in. by 12-in. The engine truck wheels are 33% 
in. in diameter with 61%-in. by 12-in. journals, and the 
trailer truck wheels are 44 in. in diameter with 8-in. by 
14-in. journals. The engine truck is of the Player type 
and the Cole-Scoville trailer truck is used. The main and 
side rods are of chrome vanadium steel and the driving 
boxes, engine truck and trailer truck wheel centers are 
of cast steel. 

In addition to the above the engines are equipped with 
Viloco bell ringers, Viloco double sanders, Franklin power 
grate shakers and Elvin mechanical stokers. They are 
also fitted with Franklin pneumatic fire doors, Franklin 
unit safety drawbars and radial buffers, Pyle National 
electric headlight equipment and the Chambers outside 
connected throttle valves. Some of the other equipment 
includes Okadee blow-off cocks, blower valves, tender 
hose couplings and water gauges, Alco staybolts, Ever- 
lasting safety valves and Simplex injectors. The Ash- 
croft steam gauge is used with Nathan lubricators, Elvin 
grease cellars, Paxton Mitchell piston rod and valve stem 
packing, and the valves are operated by means of Alco 
power reverse gears. Gibson retaining rings are used and 
one engine is fitted with a Superior flue blower. 

The tenders are of the eight-wheel type with arch bar 
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Speed 5M.PH. 


Run 15 -5I 
Speed 63 M.PH. 


Manchurian Railway Three- 


Othecgrams made from Tests of South 
Cylinder Lecomotive on the General Electric 
Erie, Pa, 
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trucks and rectangular water bottom cisterns having a 
capacity for 6,000 gallons of water and 12 tons of coal. 
The tender frames are built of steel channels, and the 
cabs are of the same design as those used in this country. 

The South Manchurian Ry, presents the romance of a 
modern railway in an ancient land. In 1905 the peace 
treaty between Russia and Japan was signed at Ports- 
mouth. By this treaty the southern portions of a great 
railway running through Manchuria from Changchum 
southward to the port of Dairen, and originaliy the prop- 
erty of Russia, was transferred to Japan. In 1906, by 
imperial ordinance, the South Manchurian Railway Co. 


DIMENSIONS, WEIGHTS AND PROPORTIONS OF 
THREE-CYLINDER LOCOMOTIVES FOR SOUTH 
MANCHURIAN RAILWAY 


Gavtgie: 2.5. ces Gis sc acaestela co. else Dayenn 4 ft. 8ierin: 
SeTVICEI! wet. pene ae a ana anaes safe Thaneledoreiy cece eee eae Freight 
Ly P@ugl an eh 8h dee Bey oo ee. bee Mikado 
Fuel fe 5 cena kunt ban arcana me a ee ee Bit. Coal 
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Chart Comparing Tractive Effort of South Manchurian Railway 
Three-Cylinder Lecomotive with that of a Two-Cylinder Engine. 


was founded and the railway properties were taken over. 

Originally built by Russia, cheaply constructed, and 
poorly equipped, it was of strategic military value, but 
absolutely inadequate for the commercial development of 
a growing country. The South Manchurian Railway im- 
mediately began a comprehensive program of reconstruc- 
tion. Heavy rails, locomotives, freight and passenger 
cars were brought from the United States, the lines were 
rebuilt and double tracked, and a standard American raii- 
way was constructed in place of the old Russian line. 

The equipment consists of 340 locomotives; 5,624 
freight cars, including 2,224 box cars, 2,374 flat cars, and 
a number of coal, ore, sand, tank, refrigerator and caboose 
cars; 328 passenger cars, including compartment Pullman 
cars and American dining cars. 

The car and locomotive shops at Shakakou, near Dairen, 
are among the largest and best equipped in the Orient, 
having a capacity for simultaneously repairing 27 loco- 
motives, 36 passenger and 130 freight cars. 

The activities of the South Manchurian Ry. Co. are 
many and varied, embracing enterprises outside the field 
of transportation proper. The company owns and oper- 
ates 686 miles of railway lines in south Manchuria, and 
also operates the Chosen State Railways with a mileage of 
1,153. It owns docks, wharves, and warehouses at Dairen, 
Yinghou, Antung and Shanghai. Dairen has been made 
the best equipped harbor in the far east with a capacity 
for docking at one time 50 vessels of 85,000 tons. In 
addition to these facilities it has in operation bituminous 
coal mines at Fushun and Yentai, equipped with modern 
American equipment, and with a reserve of 1,200,000,000 
tons. The railroad runs a modern steel plant-at Anshan, 
with an ultimate annual capacity of 1,000,000 tons of 
steel, utilizing the ore of the Anshan mines whose re- 
serves are estimated at several hundred million tons. 
Electric light and power plants are operated at Dairen, 
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street railways in Dairen and Fushun, the total annual 
output reaching 20,000,000 kilowatts. A large gas plant 
is operated at Dairen, with a production of 215,000,000 
cubic feet a year, and a smaller plant at Anshan. There 
is also a chain of modern hotels along the line of the 
railway, including Dairen, Port Arthur, Mukden, Chang- 
chun, and the seaside resorts of Hoshigaura and Ogandat. 
A central laboratory in Dairen is charged with the study 
of the utilization of agricultural and other products, and 
public health problems. A geological institute in Dairen 
makes mineral and soil surveys and analyses. There are 
agricultural experiment stations at Kungchuling and 
Chengchiatan. Under the direction of the Japanese gov- 
ernment the railway also undertakes town planning, or- 
ganizes sanitation, conducts schools and hospitals, and 
lends its aid to civic betterment work. The number of 
employees is estimated at approximately 37,500. 


Covering Grates With Paper an Aid in 
Fuel Conservation 


At the last convention of the International Railway Fuel 
Association there was considerable discussion as to the pos- 
sibility of saving fuel by covering the grates of a locomotive 
with paper before building a fire in the boiler. At that time 
there were no figures available to show what saving could be 
effected, but since then the Illinois Central R. R. has con- 
ducted tests which prove conclusively that a considerable 
quantity of fuel may be saved when this practice is followed. 
The following is extracted from an article published in the 
Illinois Central Magazine in which J, L. Marley, secretary 
general fuel conservation committee, Illinois Central R. R., 
sets out the results of the tests conducted by this road at 
Central City, Ky. 


A test was conducted at Central City, Kas., recently to 
determine the difference in efficiency of firing up a loco- 
motive after the grates had been covered with old news- 
papers to prevent the finer particles of coal from sifting 
through the grates into the ash pan, as compared with 
our usual manner of firing up without the paper. 


The tests were conducted by the engine watchmen and 
fire-builders, under the supervision of the general fore- 
man. In each instance the ash-pans were dumped prior 
to the building of the fire and dumped again after a 100- 
pound steam pressure had been raised. 

An analysis of the figures above indicates very little 
difference in efficiency insofar as the increasing of the 
steam pressure from fifteen to either fifty or 100 pounds 
is concerned. The difference in the quantity of water in 
the boiler at the beginning of the tests accounts for the 
difference in the length of time required to increase the 
steam pressure from fifteen to fifty pounds, although the 
100-pound pressure was reached in the same length of 
time in both instances. 


Data Compitep From Recorps or Tests or SourH MaNcHuRIAN Locomotive ConpucTep on Test TRACK OF 
GENERAL Etectric Co., Erte, Pa. 


I 1 2-7 5-4 7b-2 9-3 
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The important feature disclosed is that of the quantity 
of coal that passed through the grates into the ash-pan 
when the paper was not used, which represented a double 
labor handling in order to salvage it. 

Of course, the coal was recovered in both instances and 
used in the stationary plant at Central City, but there was 
a certain amount of labor necessary to reclaim it and 
wasted labor by reason of placing more coal into the fire- 
box than was really needed. In the event this coal had 
not been salvaged, we would have suffered a loss of 373% 
pounds of coal, which, at the same ratio for all locomo- 
tives owned, would represent a loss of 360 tons of coal 
wasted each time all of our locomotives are fired up 
once, assuming, of course, that the same amount would be 
wasted each time a locomotive was fired up. 

The following table shows the relative performance of 
each method: 
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Paper Was No Paper 
Used Was Used 
Dates rry be cows 28s on ns Ce ie ee 7/22/24 7/24/24 
PEGE Gide « a:K aude xs ves ee ae Bae ete 1913 1813 
Scoops. used in firing Upsse snap eee 60 98 
Hour? iredtupsec:t 2 cease tere areas 11:40 a.m. llam 
Water in glass. (ini.) s2.10- sc bisiakine hele nes 2 5 
Steam atibs. ) lo tin. cocoon eee cee 15 15 
Steam 30 minutes later (Ibs.)............ 50 *50 
Water in glass 30 minutes later (in.).... S * 5% 
Steam 1 hour after fired up (Ibs.)....... 100 100 
Wratersineolass: (in). eeeee tee tear 3% 6 
Additional scoops to reach 100-lb. pressure 13 17 
Total scoops ‘fired. iss. 2.0700.5e0e eee 73 115 
Weight of coal fired at 13 lbs. per scoop. 949 1,495 
Weight of coal recovered from ash pan 
Cis.) Ae acs bs ecieg eee eee 3% 373% 
Net weight of coal used in firing up (lbs.) 94534 1,121y% 
Saving in pounds by use of paper........ 7534 


*Observation made forty-five minutes after firing up. 


Convention of the Bridge & Building Association 


The 34th Annual Meeting Held at Kansas 


City, Mo., Discusses Important Topics 


The 34th annual convention of the American Railway 
Bridge & Building Association was opened Tuesday 
morning, October 21, in the Baltimore Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo., by the president, J. S. Robinson, division engi- 
neer, Chicago & Northwestern Ry. After the invocation 
by C. A. Lichty, secretary of the association, Mr. J. F. 
Holden, vice-president, Kansas City Southern Ry., deliv- 
ered an address of welcome, whch was responded to on 
behalf of the association by J. P. Woods, supervisor 
bridges and buildings, Pere Marquette Ry. 

In his address, Mr. Holden requested an expression of 
opinion of the convention as to whether it believed in 
government ownership of the railroads of country, and 
the response was emphatically in the negative. He then 
spoke of the ill results which are bound to follow to the 
railroads, their employees, the shippers and general public 
if government ownership ever becomes an accomplished 
fact, as certain men widely before the public are trying 
to bring about. He called attention to the present high 
rate of taxation, its great increase since the beginning of 
the war, and stressed the fact that $1,600,000,000 had to 
be made up by taxation to pay off the debts of the Rail- 
road Administration of recent memory. 

Mr. R. H. Aishton, president of the American Railway 
Association, delivered an address in which he also spoke 
of government ownership and pointed out the condit.ons 
which existed at the time the railroads were turned back 
to their owners in 1920. At that time there was on the 
part of the general public and of the shippers in partic- 
ular, almost universal condemnation of the railroads. It 
took some little time to bring order out of the confusion 
which existed, but in 1923 the roads really began to fune- 
tion, and that year saw not only the greatest but the most 
efficient movement of traffic that had heretofore been 
offered. 

Because of the efficiency shown, and the evident sin- 
cere desire of the railroad managements properly and 
expeditiously to perform the service of transportation 
for which they exist, the attitude of the shippers and 
public greatly changed as they began to realize that rail- 
roads under private management will and can function 
much better than under government operation or owner- 
ship. Because of the prompt movement of the abormally 
large grain crop of 1923, the farmer was able to dispose 


of his crop and obtain the money he so greatly needed, 
and the banks, both local and at great centers, were well 
satisfied, and the agitation against the railroads decreased 
to a large extent. He then mentioned the large fruit 
crop of the present year on the Pacific coast, and the fact | 
that at no time was there a shortage of cars at any point 
in this territory. | 
The public, said Mr. Aishton, has two important things | 
in mind which are quite clearly and specifically reflected 
in Washington, not only by the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission, but in the legislative halls as well. The first | 
is adequacy of service. This has already been quite fully 
answered by the performances above cited, and at the 
present moment is not the subject of troublesome discus- 
sion, but is being closely watched, nevertheless. The 
second, and the one to which much serious thought must | 
be given now and in the future, is this: Are the roads_ 
economically and efficiently managed? | 
The job of everyone in the railroad service, and 
especially those in supervisory as well as executive post- | 
tions, is to prove by daily work and methods, and by 
continuous efforts to still further produce economicat 
methods of operation and maintenance, that they are.) 
If we are able to answer the question in the affirmative 
and to the satisfaction of those making the query, there 
will be no further question about rates and no demand 
for government ownership. If the public is once con- 
vinced by indusputable evidence that economy and ef- 
ficiency are an accomplished fact, its sense of justice and 
fair play will cause it to drop the present agitation con-_ 
cerning rates. | 
To show that the various managements are alive to this 
situation, any man who can prove a saving can get a 
hearing, and the response to his suggestion or plea will 
be limited only by the ability of the management to com- 
mand the necessary capital to put the plan into effect. 
President Robinson read his address in which he gave 
a history of the association, and made mention of out 
standing papers and committee reports whch had been 
presented to the association in years gone by. He then 
discussed the benefits derived by the members and the 
roads they represented from the continued activities of 
the association.: 
The secretary’s report stated that membership has 
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slightly fallen off during the past year on account of 
deaths, withdrawals, and because a number have been 
dropped for non-payment of dues. However the new ap- 
plications for membership much more than balanced the 
decrease in membership due to the causes mentioned. 
Fifteen members have died during the year. The present 
membership, not including those now applying, is 770. 
There are seven charter members now living, two of 
whom were present at the meeting. 


_ The treasurer’s report indicated that the finances are 
in satisfactory condition. 


At this point the secretary introduced Mr. C. Gooch, 
of Des Moines, Iowa, the first secretary of the association. 


MAINTENANCE OF WATER STATIONS 


The first report was that of the committee on main- 
tenance of water stations, presented by O. C. Anderson, 
foreman water service Southern Pacific Co., chairman. 
‘This paper brought out a lengthy discussion. One of 
the items emphas‘zed was the importance of always mak- 
‘ing permanent instead of temporary repairs. In the mat- 
ter of personnel, the point was brought out that, whereas 
a few years ago a water service man was employed if he 
showed evidence of being a jack of all trades, under 
present conditions, and because of the development of 
this branch of maintenance work it is necessary for him 
to be specialist and a high-grade workman. The ques- 
tion of the use and abuse of tools was discussed, and 
that it is necessary to provide proper tools if water serv- 
ice force is expected to be efficient. 


_ There was considerable objection raised to that por- 
tion of the report recommending that the division or 
other floating water service repair gang be required to 
‘do the necessary carpenter and painting work in repair- 
ing water tanks. No decision was arrived at as to the 
most desirable system to follow, as each side stoutly 
maintained its position. 
It was stated that the design of a water station is a 
\ simple matter when compared to the problem of proper 
‘maintenance. The report stated that repair men should 
be of strong and rugged physique. In the discussion the 
statement that brains rather than physique are desirable 
|met with approval. Physique was of much importance 
in the old days, but under present conditions excluding 
-emergencies, it is of more importance that the men 
» charged with the responsibility of maintaing water sta- 
| tions should be able to anticipate repairs so that break- 
_ downs do not occur, and the plants will operate at a high 
_ level of efficiency at all times. 


That portion of the report dealing with gas engines 
elicited cons‘derable discussion. A number of members 
expressed the opinion that they are out of date. Oil 
burning ensines however generally seemed to be in high 
favor. While some advocated electric pumpage, it was 
thought to be too expensive unless pumpers can be dis- 
pensed with as a result of the installation of automatic 
equipment, or where pumping is done by the station agent 
at little or no additional cost. It is not generally a safe 
method hecause of unreliability of the power current. 
Power interruptions might easily tie up the road, and 
where current is purchased the road has no control of 
_ the source of the power. 

The importance of good housekeeping around a water 
plant was emphasized. Jn seneral where a plant is kept 
ma neat and clean condition and the surroundings are 
looked after to create a pleasing appearance, the main- 
tenance costs are low: but where poor housekeening ex- 
ists it is usually found that maintenance is much higher, 
as a poor housekeeper generally does not take good care 
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of his machinery, while the reverse is true of the neat 
and cleanly attendant. 

Maro Johnson, assistant engineer, Illinois Central R. 
R., chairman, presented the report on smoke jacks for 
roundhouses and other railroad buildings. Discussion 
of this report was postponed until Wednesday morning 
in order to give time for the reading of the next two 
papers. 


FIELD CONTROL OF CONCRETE 


Col. H. C. Boyden of the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion was scheduled to read a paper on “One Hundred 
Years of Portland Cement.” Instead he gave as a sub- 
ject of more direct interest to the members of the asso- 
ciation, and of practical and constructive importance, an 
address on field control of concrete. 

It was exactly one hundred years ago to a day, that - 
Joseph Apsten was granted papers patent on a process 
for making what is today known as portland cement. 
In his paper Col. Boyden showed what astonishing im- 
provements in the concrete are possible by very simple 
methods in the field, and then discussed what greater im- 
provements are possible with methods of more refine- 
ment, but all of which are of simple and easy application 
in the field. 

Mr. J. V. Hanna, chief engineer, Kansas City Termi- 
nal, gave an interesting talk on the bridge and founda- 
tion work on the Kansas City Terminal. 


Fire HazarD OF TREATED TIMBER 


In the evening there was a joint meeting with the 
American Wood Preservers’ Association. At this meet- 
ing Mr. C. S. Heritage read a valuable paper on the 
fire hazard of treated timber. 

A very long discussion ensued in which it was brought 
out quite plainly that it is the universal experience that 
creosoted timber that has been fully and properly sea- 
soned for five or six months presents less fire hazard 
than untreated timber. Space does not permit giving the 
detailed discussion, which was of unusual interest and 
value. 


ACCIDENTS TO EMPLOYEES 


Wednesday morning, the report of the committee on 
reduction of accidents to employees was read by the 
secretary, in the absence of the chairman, D. Rounse- 
ville, assistant chief engineer, Chicago & Northwestern 
Ry. In the short discussion of the report it was brought 
out that few serious accidents occur on work of the 
greatest hazard, but on less hazardous work or on the 
former when the most hazardous part has been com- 
pleted, a very large part of the work of bridge and 
building gangs carries considerable hazard, and efforts 
should at all times be made to see that every possible 
precaution is taken to make working conditions as safe 
as possible. By far the largest proportion of accidents 
result from the carelessness of the workman themselves. 

Following this report the discussion on smoke jacks 
was opened and many members gave their experiences 
with various types and designs of smoke jacks. No 
definite conclusion was drawn as to the best or most 
satisfactory material for this purpose. 

John Lyle Harrington, consulting engineer, Kansas 
City, Mo., gave an extremely interesting and practical 
talk on the design of bridges as related to maintenance. 
He also touched on the financial questions involved in 
bridge design, and the matter of probable future load- 
ing. 

Following Mr. Harrington’s address G. H. Trout, 
bridge engineer, Union Pacific system, read a paper 
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on the reconstruction of the Columbia river bridge at 
Pasco, Washington. 


PLACING CONCRETE IN WINTER 


The report of the committee on placing concrete in 
winter, in the absence of the chairman, F. P. Gutelius, 
Jr., division engineer, Delaware & Hudson Co., was 
read by the secretary. In the discussion quite a num- 
ber of the members gave their experiences with winter 
concrete work. It was the general consensus of 
opinion that concrete work can be carried on during 
the winter provided proper precautions are taken as 
to temperature and moisture. Mr. C. E. Smith, con- 
sulting engineer, St. Louis, Mo., read a paper on the 
history of the Eads Bridge. Much of the data given 
was new to practically all those present, and the in- 
formation was received with great interest. 


INSPECTION OF PAINTING 


Opening Thursday’s session, Martin Kane, building 
supervisor, Delaware & Hudson Co., chairman, read the 
report of the committee on inspection of painting. The 
discussion which followed, while quite animated, drifted 
rather to the question of the advantages and disadvantages 
of painting structures by contract, as compared with 
doing the work by company forces. At the close the 
convention unanimously went on record as being strongly 
opposed to the contract system of painting. 


ELECTION 


The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President, J. P. Wood, supervisor bridges and build- 

ings, Pere Marquette Ry. 

First vice president, C. W. Wright, master carpenter, 

Long Island R. R. 

Second vice president, E. T. Howson, editor, Rail- 

way Engineering and Maintenance. 

Third vice president, F. C. Baluss, engineer bridges 

and buildings, Duluth Missabe & Northern R. R. 

Fourth vice president, Maro Johnson, assistant en- 

gineer, Illinois Central’ R. R. 

Directors (term expires 1927): C. S. Heritage, engi- 
neer bridges and buildings, Kansas City Southern Ry. ; 
W. B. Hotson, superintendent bridges and buildings, 
Elgin Joliet & Eastern Ry.; P. N. Nelson, supervisor 
bridges and buildings, Southern Pacific system . 

Buffalo was chosen as the location for next year’s 
meeting. 

The subjects to be reported on by committees at the 
next meeting are as follows: 

1—Use of motor cars by bridge and building gangs. 

2.—Relative merits of steel and wood sash. 

3.—Use of creosoted timber with special reference to 
the fire hazard encountered. 

4—Precast concrete units used in bridge construction 
and maintenance. 

5.—Application of structural steel protective coatings. 

6.—Advantages and disadvantages of electrically oper- 
ated pumping stations. 

In addition there are three subjects carried over from 
the present meeting as follows: A.—Relative merits of 
the different kinds of roofing materials for various types 
of build'ngs. B.—Economical methods of handling minor 
jobs of maintenance work. C.—Reduction of accidents 
to employees. 

The convention adjourned at noon, October 23, and in 
the afternoon, through the courtesy of the Kansas City 
ee piaal Ry., made an inspection trip over the terminal 
ines. 
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As one notable feature of the convention, a special 
train from Ch’cago to Kansas City was furnished by 
the Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. The passengers 
on this special train numbered 204 who started from 
Chicago. 


‘ 


Delaware & Hudson Co.Car Department 
Supervisors’ Association Has Field Day 


On January 20, 1924, Mr. G. W. Ditmore, master car 
builder, Delaware & Hudson Co., formed an organiza- 
tion comprised of the supervisory forces of the car de- 
partment of this road, to be known as the Supervisors’ 
Association of the Car Department of the Delaware & 
Hudson Co. The organization is divided into three units, 
representing respectively the Saratoga and Champlain, 
Susquehana and the Pennsylvania divisions of the road. 
Regular monthly meetings of the association are held for 
the purpose of discussing the various problems of the 
car department. These meetings are not alone of much 


educational value but also aid in bringing about a closer | 


relationship among the supervisors. 

On September 27 a meeting was held which was de- 
voted to both business and pleasure, as after the business 
session in the morning the remainder of the day was 
devoted to a field day and clam bake. This was attended 
by the members of the association, their families and 
friends, and according to Craftwise, the Delaware & Hud- 
son Co., mechanical department bulletin, the “biggest” day 
of the year was fully enjoyed by the car department 
supervisory force. 


Swerving Fibers Weaken Lumber 


Wood fibers sometimes take a spiral course in the tree 
instead of their normal course straight up the trunk. This 
peculiarity is called spiral grain. The effect is that the 
grain in lumber cut from the tree does not parallel the 
board edges. A recent bulletin of the forest products 
laboratory of the United States forest service, Madison, 
Wis., is devoted to comment on this defect in timber. 
The forest products laboratory supplies the photograph re- 
produced herewith, and explains that in a board having 
spiral grain the true direction of the fibers, indicated in 
the board by the direction of the season checks, can not 
be judged from the direction taken by the dark annual 
ring lines on a plain-sawed surface. 


At Right View of Board 


Spiral Grain Exhibited in Tree at Left. 
Showing Swerving Fibers. 


“October 25, 1924. 
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Spiral grain can be detected by noting the direction of 
season checks, pores, or resin ducts, by picking up and 
tearing out fibers with a knife, by applying ink along a 
group of fibers on a plain-sawed surface with a fine 
pointed pen, or by noting the dip of fibers in places 
chipped out by the planer on a quarter-sawed surface. 

Spiral grain reduces the strength of boards or timbers 
considerably if the slope is great, and it tends to produce 
twisting in boards, dimension stock and timbers in sea- 
soning. The amount of slope is measured by the distance 
required for a given line of fibers to diverge one inch 
from a line parallel to the main axis, and it is expressed 
as “1 in 20,” “1 in 15,” or whatever the degree of slope 
may be. 
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The property of timber most affected by spiral grain is 
resistance to shocks or impact loads, this resistance being 
considerably lowered by slopes of as little as 1 in 25. 
Compressive strength, or resistance to crushing, is the 
strength characteristic least affected. For highly stressed 
wooden members a slope greater than 1 in 20 is not safe. 
The basic grading rules for structural timbers issued by 
the forest products laboratory limit slope of grain for the 
basic grade to 1 in 15. 

The cause of spiral grain is not known. Experiments 
are being conducted both in this country and in India to 
find out if it is hereditary, and whether there is a possible 
means of avoiding the production of spiral-grained trees 
in the forest. 


The Building of a Stores Department 


Installation of Best Established Practices Instrumental in Ef- 
fecting Substantial Savings in Stores Department of Erie R. R. 


During the latter part of the year 1922 the general store- 
keeper and other executive officials of the Erie R. R. de- 
cided upon a complete reorganization of the stores depart- 
ment of that road. In order to stimulate interest of em- 
ployees in the plan, cash prizes were offered for the best di- 
vision storehouse and the best individual storehouse, as well 
as second prizes for the stores adjudged as next best in the 
matter of improvement during the year 1923. That such a 
plan has met with success is evidenced by the general condi- 
tion of all stores on the line, described and illustrated in the 
following article. The year’s campaign for betterment re- 
sulted in such a healthy improvement that at the beginning 
of 1924 all employees of the road were called upon for sug- 
gestions in a material saving campaign, and prize awards of 
from $5.00 to $50.00 were made to those furnishing the best 
ideas to reduce material purchase bills. The results of such 
ideas and suggestions are reflected in the continued improve- 
ment of the department. 


Without doubt the most important thing to be done 
in the proper building up of a stores department is the 
arrangement of stocks in such an order as will perinit 
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of determining at any time within a few moments just 
what is on hand. Inventories of individual items should 
be a matter of but seconds, and a complete inventory only 
a matter of hours. Good storekeeping is nothing mote 
than good housekeeping. Such a statement may seem to 
be a trifle shopworn, inasmuch as it is repeated over and 
over again by storekeepers generally from one convention 
to another, but it is just as true today as ever before. 
Good housekeeping in turn consists primarily in the 
proper arrangement, classification, and piling of stocks, 
and this work can be done so economically and effect 
such great economies that no railroad can have a single 
legitimate excuse for not making of the stores department 
a real organization. 

A. L. Sorenson, manager of stores of the Erie R. R., 
initiated a campaign for general departmental betterment 
in the latter part of 1922, and the results of his ideas are 
well portrayed in the accompanying illustrations of a 
number of the stores on that road. 

During the early part of this year a committee consist- 
ing of three officials made a thorough inspection of all 


Wheel Platform at Kent, Ohio, Car Repair Shops of the Erie R. R. Bulk Materials Storage Shown in Background. 
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Bins are Marked With Name of Article as Well as Number and 
Classification. 


Specially Designed Racks for Unit Piling of Coupler Castings, Stores 
Department of the Erie R. R. 


A Large Amount of High Priced Signal Material is Repaired and Re- 
turned to Stock Each Month by the Storekeeper’s Forces at Meadville, 
Pa., Erie R, R, 
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storehouses on the line to decide as to which should be 
awarded the prizes offered by the road for the greatest 
improvements made during the year. These prizes, con- 
sisting of many awards, were to be given for the best 
and second best division storehouses, and to the best and 
second best individual storehouses, and resulted in the 
following choices: 


Best division storehouse, Marion, Ohio. 
Second best division storehouse, Meadville, Pa. 
Best individual storehouse, Kent roundhouse, Kent, 


Ohio. 
Second best individual storehouse, Elmira, N. Y. 


The committee, previous to starting its work of in- 
spection, and after a careful analysis of the functions of 
a storekeeper, recommended and secured approval of the 
following basis on which inspection and check was to be 
made and prizes awarded: 


1. Reduction in cost of handling material. 
2. Reduction in cost of handling scrap. 

3. Month’s supply of material on hand. 

4. Unit piling, unit count and bin tagging. 
5. Housekeeping conditions. 

6. Office conditions. 

7. Inventory adjustment. 

8. Stationery on hand and condition. Filing. 
The purpose of the prizes was as follows: 


(a) To increase competition between storehouses in 
better caring for, conserving and accounting for the com- 
pany’s funds through improved handling of both material 
and labor. 


(b) To further develop initiative in finding ways and 
means of utilizing existing facilities to the fullest extent 
possible in accordance with best and most economical 
practices. 


(c) To recognize those employees who have accom- 
plished the best and most economical results, and to indi- 
cate the management’s appreciation of their efforts. 

The prizes are to be awarded annually. Those to apply 
to the best and second best division storekeepers’ terri- 
tories are to be selected after careful consideration of all 
the factors mentioned in the “basis for determination of 
awards.” Those for the best and second best individual 
storehouses are to be selected after aconsideration of 
physical conditions only, items 4 and 5 of the “basis of 
determination of awards.” 

In the former case, the prizes were apportioned to the 
division storekeepers and their immediate staffs, while in 
the latter to the storekeeper, foreman or other employee 


Reclaimed Couplers on Shipping Platform, Erie R. R., Kent, Ohio. 
While the Road Has No Regular Reclamation Plant Each Point Doing 
Repair Work Also Salvages Considerable Material. 
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who has complete and direct supervision and responsi- inspection, found four individual storehouses exactly alike 


bility, 


on their percentage, requiring a second careful inspection 


It was also determined that plaques suitably engraved to decide as to which was the better, and the difference 
should be furnished and placed in the custody of the first was so small that other factors had to be taken into con- 
prize division and first prize storehouse, to be retained sideration in order for the committee to reach a decision. 
until awarded to some other division and storehouse. To arrive at a conclusion fair and equitable to all those 


The following methods were followed 
in arriving at comparable results for each 
of the above items: 

Item 1. The average cost of handling 
a thousand dollars’ worth of material 
(excluding cost of delivery to shops) for 
three months in 1923, was compared with 
the same three months in 1922, and the 
percentage of increase or decrease ap- 
plied to “possible points.” 

Item 2. The average cost of handling 
a gross ton of scrap for six months in 
1923 was compared with the average cost 
at the same place for the same six months 
in 1922, and the percentage of increase or 
decrease applied to “possible points.” 

Item 3. The average month’s supply 
of material on hand was determined for 
each point, based on disbursements and 
balances for six months in 1923, after 
eliminating disbursement balances for 
scrap. The storehouse having the small- 
est investment in material, as compared 
with disbursements, was considered the 
base, or 100 per cent, and standing of 
other storehouses calculated accordingly. 

Items 4 and 5 were based on actual 
check and unanimous opinion of the com- 
mittee. 

Item 6. This was based on a check 
by the committee of all important fea- 
tures of office work as to correctness and 
their general condition. 

Item 7. Inventory adjustment. The 
storehouse showing the smallest percent- 
age of inventory adjustment was con- 
sidered the base, or 100 per cent, and the 
standing of other storehouses calculated 
accordingly. 

Item 8. Stationery on hand and con- 
dition. Filing. This was based on ac- 
tual check and unanimous opinion of the 
committee. 

The number of “possible points” al- 
lowed to each item represented, in the 
opinion of the committee, its importance 
as compared to the other items and to 
the whole. 

The committee felt that the items 
selected and the points allotted to each 
were fair and equitable to all. Neces- 
sarily, the items based on the check and 
Opinion of the committee represented 
conditions found on date of inspection. 


No consideration could be given to re- 
arrangement of stocks or other work in 
progress, which might at some future 
times result in a better condition. 


To carry out the purposes of its ap- 
pointment, the committee visited every 
point on the railroad where material is 
carried in stock, under the supervision of 
a stores department representative. 
The committee, on checking results of 


Method Employed in Stacking and Marking Sheet Metal on Erie R. R. 


One of the Electric Tractors Used for Stores Delivery, Erie R. R. 


Storage of Castings at Meadville, Pa., Erie R. R. The Various Units are Marked by Means 
of an Aluminum Tag Over Each Pile. 


View of Bins on Second Floor of Storeroom at Meadville, Pa., Erie R. R. 


participating was rendered most difficult, by reason of the 
fact that there were so many storehouses where there 
is manifested such great interest in the care, storage and 
economical handling of material, that it was extremely 
difficult to judge between them. 

The winners of prize awards for the first year will no 
doubt have to set a fast pace 1f they expect to be success- 
ful the second consecutive time, for some storehouses 
were handicapped in the first contest on account of not 
having been able to start work in rearrangement of stocks 
soon enough to make a real showing, but they have kept 
consistently at the job and are all determined to be factors 
in the next division of awards. 

Stores delivery of materials, by both tractors and mes- 
sengers, operating on regular schedules over established 
routes, is a comparatively recent innovation, adopted as 
a part of the program to reduce material handling 
charges and prevent unnecessary losses of time by high- 
priced mechanics. At the car repair shops of the road at 
Kent, Ohio, six electric tractors of the type illustrated, 
are in constant service, and various other points have 
similar equipment. 

It will be noted from one of the illustrations that bins 
are marked with the name of the article as well as by an 
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Old Car Roofing Awaiting Remanufacture Into Various Items by 
Stores Department Forces of Erie R. R. 


item number, which corresponds to the arrangement of 
stocks in the master stock book. Unit piling of materials 
is followed throughout, and markings have been adopted 
that set the various units off quite plainly. For all the 
smaller items the tray system has been adopted, while for 
castings, etc., markers are used. In the case of packing 
rings for instance, these are piled in open bins accord- 
ing to sizes, and each bin is marked on the front in units 
of ten. Such material as cotter keys, nuts, etc., aré 
placed in enclosed bins which are divided into sections 
by means of removable strips, of uniform size. These 
strips are marked in units of one-half thousand, one thous- 
and or two thousand, according to size of item, and when 
inventory is taken the contents of bin are leveled up and 
thus very closely approximated. For the handling of 
rope the Meadville store has a specially built reel on which 
the rope is rewound after passing through a meter. This 
arrangement not only prevents waste but also permits 
of sending out such material in neat and compact coils. 


For castings and other material stored out of doors, 
island platforms have been constructed with wide aisle 
room and all material is marked with the proper stock 
and classification numbers by means of an aluminum 
marker, figures being stamped on as the means of insur- 
ing a permanent legible record. 


Interior View of the Signal Repair Department Which is Operated by the 


Stores Department of the Erie R. R., at Meadville, Pa. 


all 
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Signal repairs and the reclamation of 
signal material is another of the activities 
of this department, and at the Meadville 
stores thousands of dollars of costly ma- 
terial is salvaged monthly by the force 
of employees engaged in this work. The 
condition of repaired and reclaimed ma- 
terial turned back into stock by this de- 
partment is bound to attract the favor- 
able attention of any observer, and the 
fact is that it is a mighty difficult matter 
to distinguish between the new and the 
old. 

Although the Erie is operating no reg- 
ular reclamation plant at any point on 
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the road, all of the various shops at 
points where general car and locomotive 


repairs are made are engaged to the full- 
est extent possible during slack periods 
in repairing and renewing all such items 
as are usually handled by a reclaiming 
plant. It is the policy of the road to 
keep all mechanics as steadily engaged 
as is possible and shops like the tin shop, 
blacksmith shop, etc., usually have on file 
requisitions for the repair or manufac- 
ture of needed material for regular 
stocks. As a rule such requisitions spe- 
cify no delivery date and so the shop 
foreman is enabled to lay out a program 
for work that will ordinarily keep his 
regular force of men engaged throughout 


the year. This work is distributed by 
the stores department according to the 
capacity of the plant, equipment avail- 
able and the number of men employed. 

_ Supply train operation has also become an established 
feature on the road, and these trains are operated over the 
entire system on regular schedule every thirty days. One 
train is made up for the eastern division at Susquehanna, 
and another for the western division at Meadville. The 
methods of filling requisitions, delivering and picking up 
material follow along the lines of the supply train opera- 
tion of various other roads, as described from time to 
time in the columns of Railway Review. 

A vigorous campaign is being waged by stores depart- 
ment officials to secure the co-operation of all the road’s 
employees in preventing waste and reducing material ex- 
pense, and as a result stocks are better kept, requisitions 
are thoughtfully made and carefully censored, surpluses 
are being rapidly reduced and obsolete material is becom- 
ing a thing of the past. 


New Type Electric Locomotives for New 
York New Haven & Hartford R.R. 


The New York New Haven & Hartford R. R. has 
ordered from the General Electric Co. and the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Co., seven single-phase electric loco- 
motives of a new type. Five of these units are for 
freight service and will be used on the main line be- 
tween Oak Point and New Haven, Conn. The other 
two are switching locomotives and will be used in 
general yard service. Whenever double heading, these 
locomotives will function in multiple unit with the 
present single phase locomotives. 

The design of this type of locomotive is somewhat 
unusual in that although it is actuated from a single- 
phase alternating current on the trolley, it does not 


View Showing Tray System of Storage Which is Being Installed in Various Stores of the 
Erie R. R. 


have alternating current traction motors. Each loco- 
motive, in fact, contains a traveling substation and 
will be equipped with a synchronous motor generator 
set for converting the 11,000-volt 25-cycle single phase 
supply to direct current, and with direct-current rail- 
way motors driving the axles. 


Power is collected by the usual pantograph trolley 
and is delivered to a main transformer situated in the 
locomotive cab. This main transformer steps down 
the trolley potential to 2,300 volts, which drives a sin- 
gle-phase synchronous motor direct-connected to the 
main generator. The main generator which delivers 
current to the traction motors is designed with a va- 
riable field, and the speed of the locomotive is regulated 
by field control of this generator. The traction motors 
are of the standard series direct-current railway type, 
the performance of which is well known. They are 
geared to the axle through cushion type gears which 
allow a small movement of the gear ring about the 
gear hub or center, thus minimizing shocks and stresses 
in the gears and pinions. 

Protective devices have been studied with great 
care. Between the pantograph trolley and the main 
transformer a time limit automatic oil circuit breaker is 
installed. Between the direct current generator and 
the motors there are a high-speed circuit breaker and 
line switches. The high-speed circuit breaker will 
afford protection to both the motors and the generators 
and ordinarily will prevent the opening of the time 
limit switch or of the trolley or feeder sectionalizing 
switches, and thus will prevent any interference with 
the continuous operation of the motor generator set. 

The system of control, by varying the field strength 
of the generator used, in connection with the charac- 
teristics of the motor generator set, gives a locomotive 
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which is extremely flexible and adaptable to all operat- 
ing conditions. It also has the very desirable charac- 
teristic of operating at a power factor of unity or bet- 
ter under all ranges of load. The set has been made 
of sufficient capacity to take care of the rated loads 
and will also furnish an appreciable amount of wattless 
current, especially at light loads for power factor cor- 
rection. This tends to improve the trolley voltage for 
all load conditions and should be of material benefit 
in the operation of the entire system. 


STATEMENT BY W. S. MurrAy 


One of the engineers who had a leading part in the 
design of the original electrification of the New York 
New Haven & Hartford R. R. was Mr. W. S. Murray, 
now consulting engineer, New York city. When the 
announcement of the New Haven’s new order fer the 
locomotives described above was brought to Mr. Mur- 
ray’s attention, he said: 

“IT am greatly impressed with the wisdom both on 
the part of the New York New Haven & Hartford R. 
R. to purchase and the General Electric Co. to manu- 
facture the seven electric locomotives of the type de- 
scribed in the recent announcement. When called to 
the New Haven railroad in 1905 to plan and take 
charge of its electrification, I made at that time an 
exhaustive study of the relative economic merits in 
respect to the direct current, 600-volt third rail and the 
alternating current 11,000-volt single phase overhead 
systems. At that time the higher direct current volt- 
ages (1,200, 1,500 and 3,000 volts) had not been de- 
veloped and applied to overhead lines. 

“While the alternating current system’s motive pow- 
er equipment was more expensive to purchase and 
maintain, its very much less complicated system of 
distribution more than offset the higher equipment 
costs and justified its use, and it is of interest to note 
that with the exception of the application of the 600- 
volt third rail system to the New York terminal electri- 
fication of the Pennsylvania Railroad, which followed 
shortly after the electrification of the New Haven road, 
this system has disappeared from the heavy railway 
field, and indeed the Pennsylvania road subsequently 
installed the high-voltage alternating-current system 
(of the type used by the New Haven) on its main line 
and Chestnut Hill divisions running into its Broad 
Street terminal at Philadelphia. 

“The advent of the higher direct-current voltages 
previously mentioned has served to greatly reduce the 
cost of distributing power to electric locomotives and 
cars on systems employing that type of overhead pow- 
er, with the result that today there is but little 
economic choice between the so-called alternating-cur- 
rent and direct-current systems when applving the one 
or the other to an individual railroad electrification 
which includes terminal, trunk lines, suburban and 
yard movements. 

“Tt has taken over one hundred years to develop our 
marvelous system of steam transportation. Need we 
ask the indulgence of the American public for this 
period of twenty years during which time there has 
been waged a so-called “battle of systems” for rail- 
way electrification? Difference of opinions, up to a 
certain point, is the foundation of progress ; a wrestling 
match between prejudice and facts, but time draws the 
line between them. It would be of incalculable bene- 
fit if we could have a uniform tvpe of electric power 
on the overhead contact wires of our electrified sys- 
tems. just as we have fixed upon a uniform type of 
power to be produced by our electric utility power 
plants—thus permitting their interconnection. 
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“The history of power distribution shows that wher- 
ever power in bulk has had to be transmitted over 
some distance, alternating current rather than direct 
current has been the preferred agent, not only be- 
cause less energy loss was involved but because a far 
greater flexibility of use was provided. Even in 1905 
when the electrification of the New Haven railroad 
was begun, passenger trains of over 700 tons were 
being operated between New York and Boston—a dis- 
tance of 230 miles. What could have been more em- 
blematic of the requirement of high voltage alternating 
current transmission and distribution than this, espe- 
cially when at that time the highest available direct- 
current pressure was 600 volts? 

“So much, therefore, for the transmission or distri- 
bution features of electric power. Now in respect to its 
utilization on the driving axles of trains—no alternat- 
ing current motor of variable speed characteristics can 
be as efficient nor as cheap to purchase and maintain 
as the direct current motor. No engineer or manu- 
facturing company will dispute this fact. 

“These new locomotives the General Electric Co. is 
furnishing to the New Haven railroad will receive 11,- 
000 volts alternating current from the trolley wires 
of the New Haven electrification, and it will then be 
converted, inside the locomotives, to direct current and 
fed to motors of that design geared to their driving 
axles. Thus we will see a marriage between economic 
transmission and distribution of electric power and 
economic utilization of electric power. At this moment 
I find myself on the threshold of many other remarks 
I would care to make but must content myself by only 
again emphasizing the necessity of future uniformity 
of type of power to be applied to the contact lines of 
railway electrification, and I recognize in this new type 
of electric locomotive a step which I feel sure will ma- 
terially essen the time toward such a result. Cer- 
tainly the General Electric and New Haven companies 
are both to be congratulated on their mutual confidence 
and acceptance of locomotives of the design described 
and in my opinion it will be the harbinger of far- 
reaching result.” 


Specific Recommendations on Winter 
Construction Work 


‘The American Construction Council has issued its 
semi-annual statement covering the present situation as 
regards the construction industry. The statement is issued 
by the president, Franklin D. Roosevelt, from the office 
of the council, 28 West 44th street, New York city. In 
addition to a general survey of conditions, the council re- 
commends certain specific measures, which, it says, should 
“be borne in mind by all those interested in any way in 
construction as it relates to both building and engineering 
projects.” One of these specific recommendations bears 
upon the subject of winter construction work, and it is 
expressed as follows: 

“That with the approach of the fall and winter season 
all who contemplate construction of any kind give serious 
consideration to the scheduling of such work so far as 
possible at an early date in order to take advantage of 
the relative slack in demand for materials and labor dur- 
ing the winter months. This will not only facilitate the 
progress of construction during the winter season but 
will also assist in getting ready for work later and thus 
help in maintaining construction activities on a more even 
keel. The carrying on of maintenance and repair work 
during the so-called slack season, as repeatedly urged by 
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the council, will also do much to help in steadying con- 
struction activities and at the same time lengthen the 
working period, thus extending the active season without 
overlapping or congestion. Custom, not climate, is mainly 
responsible for seasonal idleness in the construction in- 
dustry, as pointed out by the committee on seasonal opera- 
tion in the construction industries of the president’s con- 
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ference on unemployment. The council supports the 
various constructive recommendations of this committee. 
Undoubtedly the building public is coming to an increas- 
ing recognition of the advantages of all-year construction 
but there still exists the need for ascertaining the facts 
as to specific procedure and for having such facts readily 
available.”’ 


Report on Placing Concrete in Winter 


The Feasibility, Economy and Desirability of Winter Con- 
crete Work and Approved Methods of Such Construction 


Extracts from report of a committee, F. P. Gutelius, Jr., 
chairman, before the American Railway Bridge and Build- 
ing Association, Kansas City, Mo., October 21, 1924, 
The committee said: “In considering this subject the com- 
mittee felt that to report only on methods of placing con- 
crete in winter would merely be a repetition of material 
that has previously been published by other organizations 
and with which members of the American Railway Bridge 
and Building Association are familiar. Moreover, the 
broader aspects of the subjects, such as the feasibility, 
economy and desirability of winter concrete work, are 
highly important, but have received relatively little atten- 
tion. In view of the effective work being done by Secre- 
tary of Commerce Herbert Hoover to eliminate waste in 
industry, reduce seasonal employment, improve efficienc,, 
and spread construction over a longer working season, a re- 
port on those general features seemed particularly fitting at 
the fresent time. Therefore, the committee decided to pre- 
Sent a report covering in a general-way the feasibility, 
economy and desirability of placing concrete in winter, and 
to supplement it with an appendix containing detail informa- 
tion on approved methods of winter work.” 


FEASIBILITY 


Concrete has been placed successfully in winter for so 
many years that winter concrete work has come to be 
generally regarded as entirely feasible, as evidenced by 
many recent instances on well known railway projects. 
Much of the concrete work for the piers of the new Cas- 
tletonbridge of the New York Central over the Hudson 
river south of Albany, and for the long concrete culverts 
nearby, was placed during the winter of 1922-23. Last 
winter the Long Island Railroad placed over 10,400 cu. 
yds. of concrete on its Queens track elevation work be- 
tween Dec. 1, 1923, and March 31, 1924. Concrete was 
placed in the piers and abutments of the Big Four rail- 
way bridge at Sidney, Ohio, during the first three months 
of 1923, when the temperature was frequently below 
freezing. The largest tall reinforced concrete building 
in the world, the Chicago Furniture Mart, 16 stories high 
and containing 1,500,00 sq. ft. of floor area, was built 
during the winter of 1923-24. 


Knowledge of concrete and of methods of placing it 
in cold weather has been growing steadily so that today, 
if suitable methods are used, concrete can be placed ir- 
respective of the temperature. A 6-ft. by 6-ft. culvert, 
128 ft. long was built by the Canadian National Rys. 
at Endako, B. C., in November and December, 1922, 
when the temperature ranged from 20 deg. above zero 
to 53 deg. below. This work, which was entirely suc- 
cessful, was described in the Railway Review of Novem- 
ber 24, 1923. At such low temperatures the cost of pro- 
tecting the concrete is high and concrete work would not 
ordinarily be undertaken, but this instance shows that 


concrete structures can be built successfully in extremely 
cold weather. 


WINTER TEMPERATURES ARE USUALLY Not SEVERE 


Study of the temperature records in northern cities 
shows that in most places the spells of severely cold 
weather are short and that on the great majority of days 
the temperature during working hours is but little, if 
any, below the freezing point. For this report seven 
cities in northern states were selected as being fairly rep- 
resentative: New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Nashville, Cincinnati and Norfolk. The last three 
cities have mild winters; winter temperatures in Chicago, 
New York and Kansas City are typical of those found 
on several large railway systems ; Minneapolis winters are 
quite severe. During the winter 1922-23 the temperature 
at Chicago dropped to zero on only six days. There 
were only 12 additional days when the temperature was 
as low as 10 deg. above zero. On all of those days the 
temperature during working hours was 5 to 30 deg. above 
those minima. The first touch of freezing weather was 
on November 20, the last on April 14. Between those 
dates were many periods of one or two weeks when the 
temperature was generally above the freezing point. In 
Kansas City, New York, Cincinnati, Nashville and: Nor- 
folk the temperature is milder, and in Minneapolis more 
severe, but there is the same general relation between 
really cold weather and fairly mild weather. In Min- 
neapolis the cost of winter methods is slightly greater 
than in New York, due to lower temperatures, but the 
methods are similar, and the same principles apply. 

In view of the relatively small amount of severe 
weather it hardly seems logical to close down construc- 
tion for five or six months when concrete can be placed 
conveniently during the entire period, with the possible 
exception of a few short cold spells. On stormy days 
actual placing of concrete, or if necessary all work, can 
be suspended, the same as in summer work. The weather 
bureau forecasts the temperature for 36 hours in ad- 
vance with surprising accuracy. With such ample warn- 
ing of the approach of storms and cold spells, full prep- 
arations can be made to meet them. 

Thus in most cities concrete can be placed efficiently 
throughout the winter with the possible exception of a 
few brief interruptions due to storms or cold spells. The 
time thus lost is not much greater than that lost in sum- 
mer due to storms and rain. The volume of concrete 
placed in cold weather indicates that the practice is feasi- 
ble and that methods of winter work are at least fairly 
well known. Nevertheless, each November there is a 
decided curtailment in construction work; projects under 
way are shut down for the winter; new projects are post- 
poned. What are the reasons for this winter shut-down, 
and are they valid? 
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DISADVANTAGES OF WINTER WorK ARE MINOR 


Winter work has certain disadvantages. Cold weather 
may retard construction progress. On very cold days 
men cannot work efficiently outdoors. Concrete materials 
must be heated and freshly placed concrete must be kept 
warm the first few days. These features add somewhat 
to the cost of concrete work. 

These are disadvantages, but are they as severe as com- 
monly supposed? The temperature charts show a few 
spells of very cold weather lasting a week or less, often 
only a day. In severe weather the cost of heating the 
materials and keeping the freshly placed concrete warm 
may be excessive and the efficiency of workmen may be 
low, but such weather is infrequent and when it occurs 
the actual placing of concrete, or if necessary, all work, 
can be suspended for a few days. During the remainder 
of the winter in most states the weather is relatively mild ; 
on most days the temperature during working hours is but 
little, if any below freezing. It is hardly advisable to 
stop work for several months because of the possibility 
of a few spells of very cold weather, each lasting only 
a few days. 


Cost OF PropuctTion Is Low 


At the New York Building Congress, November 21, 
1923, W. J. Barney, president of the Barney-Ahlers Con- 
struction Co., said in part as follows: 


From our files I have taken three typical contracts, and the 
amounts given under the total contract column are for the rein- 
forced concrete structure, the enclosing walls, sash and roof; 
in other words, that part of the building which requires pro- 
tection from the winter winds, freezing and cold in the course 
of construction. Once the building is enclosed, the matter of 
heating for the finishing trades is comparatively simple, especially 
if the permanent heating plant has promptly followed up the 
structural work. You will note that in a general way about five 
per cent of the contract represents the cost for winter protection. 


Total Time of Cost of Percentage 
Contract ‘ Protection Protection of Cost 
$263,000 Dec.-Jan. $13,000 5 

180,000 Dec.-Jan. 8,800 44 

95,000 Jan.-Feb. 6,300 6% 


This, however, does not represent the true cost of winter con- 
struction as the cost of this winter protection, especially under 
present conditions of the labor and material markets, is more 
than offset by the lower costs of materials during the winter, the 
absence of bonuses paid to mechanics and the greater efficiency 
of mechanics under conditions when work is not so plentiful. 


On most railway structures the proportion of exposed 
area is much smaller than in reinforced concrete build- 
ings, which means a lower cost of winter protection. The 
recent report on “Seasonal Operation of the Construc- 
tion Industries” of a committee of the president’s confer- 
ence on unemployment states: “With due precautions 
and proper equipment nearly all construction work can 
be carried on in winter and at no great difference in 
cost * * * the cost in winter, especially under firsr- 
class management, may be actually less than the cost at 
other seasons.” 


WINTER SHUT-Down Is DvuE To Custom, Nor 
NECESSITY 


The real reason for the winter shut-down of construc- 
tion appears to be not a matter of desirability, feasibil ty 
or economy, but a matter of custom and psychology. The 
annual winter curtailment of construction work in south- 
ern states and on the Pacific coast, where winter weather 
is general!y almost as favorable as summer weather along 
the Canadian border, is purely a matter of custom and 
habit. 

A generation ago but little machinery was used in plac- 
ing concrete, or in any construction work. Heating ap- 
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pliances consisted mainly of inefficient, dangerous, open 
fires. Large gangs of men could not be handled weli in 
cold weather. Modern methods of placing concrete utilize 
clam shell buckets, power driven mixers, motor trucks 
and chutes. Power of one or more types, electric, gaso- 
line or steam, is available on nearly every project. Greater ° 
use of machinery and equipment in handling materials 
and in mixing and placing concrete has reduced the man 
power necessary to place a cubic yard of concrete 50 to 
75 per cent. The efficiency of machines is decreased but 
little if at all by cold weather. Conditions have changed; 
the old difficulties in winter work have largely been re- 
moved. 


ADVANTAGES OF WINTER WoRK 


Winter concrete work is feasible. Developments in 
equipment, in methods of placing concrete, and in ways 
of handling winter work during the last decade have 
minimized former difficulties and practically eliminated 
danger of frozen concrete. Winter methods of placing 
concrete add slightly to the cost. Are there any advan- 
tages in winter work to offset this small extra expense? 

The committee believes that winter concrete work has 
five decided advantages: first, less interference with oper- 
ation; second, possible lower prices of materials; third, 
year-around use of capital investment in construction 
equipment; fourth, less labor turnover, more efficient 
labor, better supervision and improved morale; and, 
fifth, earlier completion and use of needed improvements. 


Less INTERFERENCE W1TH OPERATION 


It is well known that railway traffic is lowest early in 
the year, reaching a peak in September or October. 1n 
1923, 25 per cent more cars were loaded in October than 
in January. In previous years the peak was even more 
marked. Crop movements contribute largely to this peak, 
but part is also due to the movement of construction ma- 
terials. Shiipments of cement, for instance, are usually 
four times as large in October as in January. During 
1923, at railroad request, shippers endeavored to move 
construction materials early. These efforts avoided a 
car shortage and helped give more uniform business 
throughout the year. More railway construction during 
winter months would relieve the October peak in car 
loadings, giving more uniform distribution of traffic 
through the year. It would also stimulate more winter 
concrete work by industries, governmental bodies and 
individuals, thus helping to develop more railway traffic 
in the slack winter season. Furthermore, winter concrete 
work means minimum interference of construction work 
with operation. 

These results of an increased volume of concrete placed 
in winter mean many intangible benefits to railways. 
Moreover, they cause definite savings on construction 
work through charges for maintaining traffic during con- 
struction, reduction of expensive delays in delivery of 
materials, and shorter time of construction. 


Lower Prices OF MATERIALS 


Prices of construction materials are apt to be lower in 
winter than in summer. Manufacturers often reduce 
prices in order to stimulate purchases. The weekly prices 
of concrete materials published in Engineering News- 
Record during 1923, which can be considered a good 
construction year, free from unusual price variations, in- 
dicate this condition. At Chicago, for instance, the price 
of reinforcing steel was 12 per cent lower than in July, 
and form lumber was 11 per cent lower. At New York 
sand was 20 per cent lower in January than in July, 
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reinforcing steel was 14 per cent lower, and form lumber 
8 per cent lower. It is obviously desirable to take ad- 
vantage of these lower prices wherever possible. 

Another important factor in obtaining materials is 
prompt delivery. In the peak of the construction season 
materials are often hard to get. Work must sometimes 
cease for days or weeks waiting for delivery of needed 
supplies. Delivery delays add materially to the cost and 
time of construction. In winter these delays are greatly 
reduced. Materials of proper quality can readily be de- 
livered on time. 

In contract work the same conditions apply with even 
greater force. Contractors often find it advisable to take 
work in winter at a lower margin of profit than in sum- 
mer in order to keep their organizations intact. More- 
over, contractors are usually looking for work in winter. 
In good years, summer work sometimes has to be post- 
poned because all satisfactory contractors have more work 
than they can handle. 


Better Use or EQUIPMENT 


Another feature fully realized by contractors bat some- 
times not appreciated by railways is the advantage of 
year-around use of construction equipment. Rental of 
equipment is often an important item in construction 
costs. Such charges per day, or per cubic yard of con- 
crete placed, and the capital investment in equipment, are 
much less when the equipment is working 12 months than 
when it is working only 6 or 8. Ifa contractor can work 
steadily through the year, his equipment costs per unit 
of work are lower. Railroad equipment may be idle, but 
interest, taxes and depreciation contifue just the same. 
Furthermore, year-around use of equipment will often 
reduce the total amount of equipment necessary and may 
postpone or avoid the purchase of expensive cars, mixers, 
chutes and forms. This possible saving by means of a 
12-month program should be carefully considered. 


Less LABorR TURNOVER 


Seasonal employment is a reproach to modern civiliza- 
tion. Why force men to work overtime in August and 
then lay them off in November? Railway traffic was 
heavy and more uniform than usual in 1923. Never- 
theless, there were 11 per cent more railway employees in 
August, 1923, than in either January, 1923, or January, 
1924. Over 150,000 railway employees, largely from 
construction and maintenance forces, were laid off for 
the winter season. 

At some time or other every member of the Bridge and 
Building Association has doubtless faced the prospect of 
a jobless winter and frequently has had to discharge effi- 
cient, loyal employees because of winter shut-downs of 
construction and maintenance work. With intermittent, 
seasonal work, railroad concrete gangs do not attract or 
hold efficient workmen. Railroad work becomes a train- 
ing school from which other organizations benefit. In- 
efficient, ignorant workmen add to the cost of concrete 
and lower its quality. With continuous work, more 
efficient men could be employed and held, with resultant 
economy in cost and better quality of work. 


Union wage scales and railroad wage rates do not fluc- 
tuate during the year, but unit labor costs vary appre- 
ciably. In summer months men are usually scarce; on 
contract work, bonuses, overtime and similar devices are 
often adopted in order to attract and retain workmen. 
In the slack winter months such devices are not necessary. 
Moreover, when jobs are scarce, morale improves; men 
work harder and there is less friction. Even if wage 
rates per hour or per day are the same in winter as in 
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summer, unit labor costs per yard of concrete are apt to 
be lower. 

A better grade of workmen can be obtained for winter 
than for summer work and a still better grade for work 
that lasts continuously through the year. On contract 
work non-union men can sometimes be employed at lower 
rates in winter than in summer, resulting in an appreciable 
reduction in costs. 


EARLIER COMPLETION OF NEEDED IMPROVEMENTS 


In railway work early completion and use of structures 
is frequently essential. Where the work is done under 
traffic each day’s delay adds to the cost of maintaining 
traffic. On a fair size job the cost of slow and stop 
orders, temporary tracks, etc., may amount to $30 a day, 
while on large jobs the cost may be much higher. Earlier 
completion also means a saving of “interest during con- 
struction,’ which on a $100,000 project at current rates 
of interest amounts to $500 a month. 

Again, assuming that the improvement will have an 
annual earning power of 10 per cent of its cost, and most 
railway improvements today must earn that much or more 
to be authorized, completion six months earlier means an 
increase in earnings equal to 5 per cent of the cost of the 
improvement. On a $100,000 project the several savings 
due to earlier completion may amount to $10,000. 

On most railways, peak traffic comes in September and 
October. Improvements should obviously be completed, 
whenever possible, for use during that traffic peak, when 
they are needed most. If a project requires over six 
months for construction, and many require a year or 
more, it should be started the previous winter if maximum 
benefits are to be secured. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From the foregoing study of this subject your com- 
mittee has reached the following conclusions on placing 
concrete in winter: 

1.—Concrete can be placed successfully regardless of 
the temperature if proper methods are used. 

2—Where temperatures seldom fall to zero, concrete 
can be placed efficiently and economically all through the 
winter with only a few interruptions due to severe 
weather. 

3.—The extra cost of protecting concrete in cold 
weather on railroad work is usually less than five per cent. 

4—The economies of winter work due to lower prices 
of materials, more efficient labor, and freedom from ma- 
terial delays, usually offset the cost of protection and may 
show a net saving. 

5—The advantages of better distribution of traffic, 
less interference with operation, continuity of employ- 
ment, improved morale, better supervision, possible lower 
construction costs, and earlier use of needed improve- 
ments, make a 12-month program of concrete work highly 
desirable. 

Therefore, the committee recommends that members 
of the American Railway Bridge and Building Association 
give serious consideration to the question of continuing 
concrete work on projects now under way, and to the 
advisability of starting work now on concrete projects 
planned for next year. 


APPENDIx A 
METHODS OF PLACING CONCRETE IN COLD WEATHER 


Concrete is a mixture of cement, aggregates and water. 
Aggregates are inert; the hardening of concrete is due 
to chemical action between the cement and water. This 
chemical action is slow; concrete does not really begin to 
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harden for several hours after mixing, and several days 
must elapse before it has hardened sufficiently to sustain 
a load. Another important point is that in nearly all 
concrete the quantity of mixing water used is considerably 
in excess of the amount needed to hydrate the cement. 

Cement and aggregate do not freeze, but mixing water 
can. As long as there is any free water left in the con- 
crete, it may freeze. In freezing the small drops of 
water scattered through the concrete tend to break the 
partial bond between the cement and aggregate. As a 
rule, concrete that has frozen once, if it is allowed to 
thaw out and then is kept from freezing again, will harden 
properly. Apparently this is merely a suspension of the 
hardening process. However, if the concrete freezes 
again, it may be permanently injured. Alternate freezing 
and thawing is almost certain to destroy the hardening 
process. Therefore, the only safe way is to keep freshly 
placed concrete from freezing at all. 


Heat accelerates the hardening of concrete, while cold 
retards it. At temperatures below 40 deg. F. concrete 
hardens slowly if at all. Tests made at the University of 
Illinois show that concrete kept at a temperature of 40 
deg. F. for 28 days attained only 71 per cent of the 
strength of similar concrete kept at a temperature of 70 
deg. F.; concrete kept at a temperature of 30 deg. F. 
attained only 57 per cent of that strength. 

With these facts in mind it is evident that to place con- 
crete successfully in cold weather it is only necessary to 
have the concrete at a reasonable temperature when it is 
placed in the forms, and to keep it at a temperature well 
above the freezing point for the first 72 hours, and in 
very cold weather for the first 4 or 5 days. It is well to 
remember that the warmer concrete can be kept, the more 
rapidly it will harden; also that the hardening process is 
slow and requires the presence of moisture ; cement can- 
not hydrate completely if all the water evaporates from 
the concrete. Therefore, heat alone is not sufficient; 
the atmosphere should be kept moist to prevent the con- 
crete from merely drying out. 


HEATING THE MATERIALS 


Concrete can readily be placed at a reasonable tem- 
perature (60 or 70 deg. F.) by heating the materials. 
Cement forms such a small part of the mass of concrete, 
usually only 10 to 20 per cent, that ordinarily it need 
not be heated, but it should be kept under cover and, if 
convenient, in a heated building. Mixing water should, 
of course, be heated; if steam power is being used, steam 
can be run into the water tank. If steam power is not 
being used, a fire can be built inside a coil of water pipes 
or beneath a boiler. In some cases the exhaust from a 
gas engine has been passed through a coil of pipe in a 
water tank. On days when the temperature is near the 
freezing point, heating the water to 60 or 70 deg. F. may 
be sufficient, but on colder days the water should be heated 
to 150 deg. F. or more. 


Aggregates, sand and pebbles or broken stones, should 
also be heated. It is not necessary to heat the entire 
storage piles, however, but only the portion being used. 
Fires can be built in old lengths of metal pipe, around 
which the aggregates can be piled, taking care to keep the 
fine and coarse aggregate separate. 


As some aggregates are injured by excessive heat, the 
fires should not be too hot. Any aggregate can be safely 
heated up to the boiling point of water, 212 deg. F., and 
some aggregates, such as limestone, slag, or calcareous 
gravel, much higher.. Heating aggregates beyond 1°°0 
deg. F may be objectionable because it may cause too 
rapid evaporation of the mixing water. Steam jets can 
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be inserfed in the piles of aggregates. Or some work | 
steam pipes have been laid ov the ground or on a plat- 
form and the aggregates dumped on top of them. It is. 
well to cover the piles of aggregates that are being heated | 
with a tarpaulin to 1eauce 1oss of heat. Overhead aggre- 
gate bins can be heated by steam pipes. Heating the 
aggregates has the further advantage of melting any snow . 
or lumps of ice that may be present. 


Broken stone, slag and cinders can usually be obtained © 
from producers through the winter, but many sand and | 
gravel plants close down, especially when their washing 
facilities are outdoors. Therefore it is well to arrange 
early in the fall for aggregates required for winter work, 
either laying in a sufficient stock-pile on the job or order- 
ing delivery from a stockpile at the pit. Cars of aggre- | 
gates received in cold weather may be frozen, but can 
easily be thawed out with a steam jet for unloading. 


HANDLE MATERIALS QUICKLY 


After being heated the materials should be placed in 
the mixer quickly, without unnecessary exposure to the | 
cold. A blow torch is sometimes placed in the mixer 
to keep it warm and prevent the concrete materials from 
losing heat while being mixed. The concrete mixture | 
should be conveyed to the forms and placed in its final 
position as rapidly as possible. 

The forms should be free from snow or ice, and if pos- 
sible should be warmed to prevent absorption of heat from | 
the concrete. A steam jet used just in advance of the 
placing of the concrete will accomplish both results. _ 

If the materials are thoroughly heated and are mixed 
and placed quickly the concrete in the forms will have a 
temperature of 60 deg. F. or more, even when the outside 
air is considerably below freezing. In fact, on some jobs | 
the temperature in the forms has been uncomfortably hot 
for the workmen. | 


PROTECTION 


Placing the concrete at a temperature well above the 
freezing point is only half the story; the freshly placed 
concrete must be kept warm for at least 72 hours. It. 
must not be exposed to freezing temperatures until it has 
really hardened. The warmer concrete is kept the more 
rapidly it will harden, but it must also be kept moist and 
not be permitted merely to dry out. 

In mild weather, when the temperature is well above > 
freezing during the day with a drop close to the freezing — 
point at night, and occasionally on mass work at some- | 
what lower temperatures, concrete can be kept warm | 
enough by wrapping straw, hay or tarpaulins around the 
forms and covering all exposed concrete surfaces with 
similar material. The hardening process generates con- 
siderable heat, especially in large masses of concrete, and — 
if that heat can be retained by suitable insulation wi’) 
cheap, available materials the concrete will harden 


properly. 
HEATING FRESHLY PLACED CONCRETE 


For temperatures below freezing, additional heat should — 
usually be supplied to the concrete. Where steam is avail- 
able, perforated steam pipes can be run between the tar- — 
paulins and the forms, thus keeping that air space warm — 
and damp. Often a temporary steam heating plant can be © 
rigged up at small expense. The quantity of steam re 
quired depends of course upon the weather, but the heat- 
ing plant should have capacity sufficient to meet any drop — 
in temperature that can reasonably be expected. 


| 
; 
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When the structure is a bridge or building with rela- 
tively thin floor slabs or members of small cross section 
it should be enclosed with tarpaulins that are well fas- 
tened down and, overlapped to keep out the wind. If 
steam heat is not available, salamanders can be placed in 
the enclosure, using one salamander to each 300-500 sq. 
ft. of floor area. [Exterior columns being the hardest 
to keep warm, one salamander, and in very cold weather 
two of them, should be placed near each exterior column. 
Adding a little coke at a time to a salamander keeps a 
steady fire with less smoke than if more coke is added 
at longer intervals. To keep the atmosphere moist, pans 
of water should be placed near each salamander. Care 
should be taken to prevent the canvas enclosure from 
flapping against a salamander and catching fire. ~ 


REMOVAL OF ForRMS 


Before any form work or shores are removed the con- 
crete should be carefully inspected to make sure that it 
has hardened and has not merely frozen. When frozen 
concrete is struck with a hammer it rings the same as 
hardened concrete. In case of doubt the only safe test 
is to heat the concrete in question with hot water, a steam 
jet or a blow torch. If the concrete has frozen it will 
soften when heated, but if it has hardened the heat wi'l 
not affect it. 


Forms and shores should not be removed until it is 
absolutely certain that the concrete has attained sufficient 
strength. As concrete hardens very slowly at tempera- 
tures below 40 deg. F., any time that it has been ex- 
posed to such low temperatures should be added to the 
length of time before removal of the forms. 


ANTI-FREEZING COMPOUNDS 


Various anti-freezing compounds, such as sodium 
chloride (common salt) or calcium chloride, have some- 
times been added to concrete to lower the freezing point 
of the mixing water. Each 1 per cent by weight of either 
sodium chloride or calcium chloride added to water lowers 
its freezing point about one degree Fahrenheit. 


Calcium chloride in amounts up to about four per cent 
by weight of the cement tends to accelerate the harden- 
ing of concrete. On the other hand, sodium chloride 
tends to retard the hardening process and may cause cor- 
rosion of reinforcing steel and efflorescence which is ob- 
jectionable on exposed surfaces. Therefore, calcium 
chloride is the better of the two materials. As strong 
solutions reduce the ultimate strength of concrete, the 
amount that can safely be added is limited to 4 or 5 per 
cent, which lowers the freezing point ot the mixture only 
a few degrees. 


Even if anti-freezing compounds are used, the forms 
and aggregates must be heated to remove snow and ice. 
Moreover, at temperatures below 40 deg. F. concrete 
hardens s'owly if at all. Freshly placed concrete left at 
such temperatures may be kept from freezing because 
anti-freezing compounds were used, but it will harden 
very little. To harden properly, it must be reasonably 
warm when placed in the forms and must be kept warm 
for several days. When anti-freezing compounds are 
used there is always a tendency to rely too much on them 
and to neglect more efficient methods, which are often 
absolutely required by temperature conditions. Many 
cases of frozen concrete have been due to such neglect. 

Therefore it is recommended that no anti-freezing com- 
pounds be used, and that the approved methods, outlined 
above, of heating materials and protecting freshly placed 
concrete, be carefully followed. 


> 
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SUMMARY 

Methods of placing concrete in winter can be sum- 
marized in the following simple rules: 

1—The fundamental principle in placing concrete in 
cold weather is to provide sufficient warmth and moisture 
for the hardening process. 

2.—Heat the mixing water and the aggregates before 
using them. The hotter they are, up to about 180 deg. F., 
the better will be the results. 

3.—Transport the concrete quickly from the mixer to 
the forms so that little heat will be lost. Remove any 
snow or ice from the forms and if possible have them 
fairly warm. 

4.—Keep the freshly placed concrete warm and damp 
for at least 72 hours and in very cold weather for 4 or 
5 days. It should be kept at a temperature above 50 deg. 
I’. and if possible above 60 deg. F. 

5.—Do not remove the forms until the concrete has 
hardened thoroughly. 

6.—As cold retards the hardening of concrete, allow 
plenty of time before placing the concrete in service. 


What the Re-Capture Clause Means 


A recent statement signed by the presidents of five im- 
portant western railroads takes issue with some of the 
gross inaccuracies contained in a campaign handbook cur- 
rently issued by the LaFollette-Wheeler party. One of 
the points raised by the western executives is in reference 
to the effect of the 534 per cent recapture clause upon 
the earnings of the railroads. Upon this point the presi- 
dents, Messrs. S. M. Felton, Hale Holden, C. H. Mark- 
ham, W. H. Finley and J. E. Gorman, say: 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission has held that 
a fair return for the railways would be 534 per cent upon 
the commission’s valuation of their property. The La- 
Follette-Wheeler handbook says: ‘The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission permits the deduction of federal in- 


‘come tax before this rate is computed so that the actual 


rate is 6.57 per cent.’ This is a misrepresentation of the 
ruling of the Interstete Commerce Commission, for that 
body specifically said in its decision in the ‘reduced rates’ 
case in 1922: ‘A fair return of 534 per cent, represent- 
ing an aggregate annual net operating income arrived at 
after deducting, among other things, the federal income 
tax, on a return of 6 per cent would be approximately the 
‘equivalent of a fair return of 6 per cent.’ 

“The LaFollette-Wheeler handbook adds: ‘The 6.57 
per cent applies to all the property of the carrier but 
‘more than half of the property of the railroads is repre- 
sented by bonds which pay on the average only 4.38 per 
cent interest. This means that the 2.19 per cent saved on 
the bonds is applied to the stocks making the rate on the 
stock 8.76 per cent.’ 

. “These statements are a gross misrepresentation, be- 


-cause they imply that the railways actually have been and 


are earning the 534 per cent on their valuation which the 
commission has held to be fair, whereas every well in- 
formed person knows that the railways have never earned 
this return. The return earned on the valuation was only 
314 per cent in 1921, 4.14 per cent in 1922, and 5.1 per 
cent in 1923. The net income available for dividends on 
stock has not been 8.76 per cent, as asserted, but, according 
to the statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
it was only 3.86 per cent in 1921 and 4.76 per cent in 
1922. The complete figures for 1923 are not yet avail- 
able.” 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to Say the Thing That Ought to Be Said 


It is a mixing of the metaphor to say that the Canadian 
board of railway commissioners has taken the bull by 
the horns in the Crow’s Nest Pass case, yet that ex- 
presses the situation. Nobody knew the complicated 
situation could be settled so easily. The railway commis- 
sion simply made a broad and common sense interpreta- 
tion of its duties and responsibilities under the statutes, 
and announced its intention to stand by such an inter- 
pretation. To be more explicit, the commission found 
that it is its duty to fix rates that are fair and reasonable 
to the carriers as well as shippers; that it is not to be 
assumed that the Crow’s Nest Pass agreement is for- 
ever immune from reconsideration; that if that agree- 
ment stands in the way of a fair adjustment of rates in 
the Dominion, the commission has the authority and in- 
deed upon it rests the duty of cancelling the agreement. 
And this it proceeds to do by entering an appropriate 
order. How simple and how logical! We wonder if it 
would be possible to bring some of this common sense 
across the border and apply it to the solution of our 
own problems. 


An interesting method of estimating what it calls the 
potential capacity of the railroads is used by the Com- 
mittee on Public Relations of the Eastern Railroads in a 
statement from which we quote certain figures on 
page 637, of this issue. The committee develops this 
figure representing potential capacity by taking the actual 
total of cars loaded with freight during a given period, 
plus the surplus cars which were actually available for 
loading. The surplus cars are estimated on a basis ot 
allowing fifteen days, the length of the average freight 
car trip, to each car. Using this basis for its estimate, 
the committee offers the conclusion that the potential 
capacity of American railroads in the first nine months 
of 1924 was seventeen per cent greater than in the simi- 
lar period of 1920. Making a comparison with the equip- 
ment available in these respective years, some striking 
conclusions regarding the relative efficiency may be sug- 
gested. 


Of particular interest to railway men in general and 
valuation officials in particular is the decision of the 


justice of the supreme court of the District of Columbia, 
wherein he dismissed the petition of the Kansas City 
Southern Ry. seeking to compel the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to make a new valuation of the com- 
pany’s properties. The valuation proceedings of the 
Kansas City Southern and the Union Pacific, because of 
their widespread ramifications and the inclusion of prac- 
tically all valuation problems, are regarded in the light 
of precedents. 


Two of the most notable events in heavy railway elec- 
trification have come upon us almost simultaneously. In 
these columns last week we gave a description of the 
new electric locomotives which have been ordered from 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. by the Ford lines. 
In another column of this issue we publish an announce- 
ment of an order which the New York New Haven & 
Hartford R. R. has placed with the General Electric Co. 
and the American Locomotive Co. for five freight loco- 
motives and two switching locomotives. Both these lo- 
comotives for the respective roads are entirely new types 
and both represent a radical departure from previous 
practice. They are of the greatest significance in the 
development of electric motive power, and curiously 
enough both represent a reversion to principles here- 
tofore considered but discarded. The new locomotives 
of the New Haven railroad will receive 11,000 volts al- 
ternating current from the trolley wire, and this current 
will be converted inside the locomotive by means of a 
motor generator set, to direct current and fed to motors 
of the latter characteristic, geared to the driving wheels. 
The locomotives for the Ford railroad will do substan- 
tially the same thing, although they are designed for 
operation on a 22,000-volt trolley, but will be adaptable 
to 11,000 volts also. The significance of the principle 
is that the apparent complication of making the locomo- 
tive virtually a sub-station on wheels, allows the use of a 
motor of the most desirable characteristics for receiving 
the alternating current, and likewise the use of the highly 
desirable characteristics of the direct current motor for — 
propulsion. So good an authority as Mr. W. S. Murray, 
whom we quote in another column, looks upon the in- 
troduction of this principle as a decided step toward the 
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standardization of the respective systems of electrifica- 
tion, with a view to their ultimate uniformity. 


SUCCESSFUL REGULATION 
Li} 


Successful regulation of railways will bring to the people 
of the United States all the benefits which might conceiva- 
bly arise from government ownership, without incurring 
those dangers which are inherent in government ownership. 


Governmental regulation can have only one legtimate 
purpose, i. e., “the promotion of the general welfare.” 
The agricultural department of the government spends 
its energy and its finances in promoting the industry. It 
is not what is commonly termed paternalistic, but it aims 
in various ways to promote the value of the product ot 
the industry. Other departments of the government do 
likewise. ‘ 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is imbued with 
none of the ideas that have been exemplified in the de- 
partment of agriculture. After 36 years of experience 
the problem of freight rates is a complex puzzle with no 
answer. Railroad revenues have been reduced to an un- 
warranted low level which effectually prevents the de- 
velopment of the industry. 

The prevalent line of activity is clearly restrictive. It 
assumes that railroads should be dealt with as some un- 
ruly beast whose instinct is to devour, whereas in truth, 
the railroads are serving the public with a patience rivall- 
ing the proverbial patient ox. 

Regulation clearly shows evidence of having responded 
to the demagogue and the radical until it is as clearly 
evident that the demagogue and radical are wrong. And 
yet we see men in high position who never say freight 
rates without using the adjective “high” or “burden- 
some” or “exorbitant,” when in fact every student knows 
that there are multitudes of freight rates that are ab- 
surdly low and much too low to be remunerative. 

Successful regulation would remedy this condition and 
place the railroads before the public in their true light, 
which would hold them in public favor. 


PIericiENCY IN WORK TRAIN SERVICE 


The committee on “Operation of Work Trains,” which 
reported to the Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way 
Association, at the annual convention last month, properly 
recognized that any set of conclusions or recommenda- 
tions could not be applied to all roads alike; yet its find- 
ings would appear to meet the conditions of the majority 
of heavy-traffic roads. The committee found that the 
thing most essential to efficiency in this branch of mainte- 
nance work was to curtail the service considerably, and 
that many opportunities were present where this could 


be done. | * 


Work train service once organized and started, it is 
easier in many cases, perhaps, to maintain such service 
regularly or continuously than to preserve the organiza- 
tion but curtail the service to actual needs. In other 
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words ill economy or inefficiency of service is likely to 
occur where a work train is maintained continuously, 
more with the idea of having it available than that there 
should always be a real need of it. 


To begin with, it must be considered that conditions 
having to do with the need of work trains have changed 
materially on many railroads in the past twenty years. 
In former times nearly all of the trunk lines and other 
busy roads were more or less regularly engaged in con- 
struction work, such as the building of second or multiple 
main tracks or sidings, and, more often than otherwise, 
this work was in charge of the regular maintenance o1- 
ganization. Thus it might, and did, occur that a work 
train or perhaps more than one was needed on each di- 
vision on practically every working day throughout the 
year. The handling of material for the regular mainte- 
nance became part of the work of such special trains; 
and, because they were always in service, they were, 
naturally enough, used wherever material was to be 
handled in bulk. Thus it grew into the minds of super- 
intendents, roadmasters and engineers that work trains 
regularly or continuously employed were an indispensa- 
ble part of the maintenance organization. 


The change that has come about in the dwindling of 
construction of new roadbed and tracks and bridges, and 
in connection with the rebuilding of road for reduction 
of grades or curvature, logically raises the question of 
the amount of work train service that is actually required, 
and what work or classes of work heretofore done with 
work trains can be handled in some other manner. 


—— 


Primarily the need of work trains is the handling of 
material in quantity, or in heavy masses that require the 
use of derricks or other power-operated machines; or 
for the rapid shifting of work crews, with boarding fa- 
cilities, etc. There are, of course, special occasions when 
large working crews or large quantities of materials are 
suddenly called for, such as at slides and washouts or 
when danger from floods is impending. 


The committee has well covered general situations 
when work train service can be eliminated and what 
substitutions can be made when curtailment takes place. 
The use of local freight service, is, of course, one 
of the widely-prevailing methods, and, in some kinds 
of operations it works well enough. In the distribution 
of ties, for example, the handling of a few carloads each 
day by the section crews can usually be attended to 
readily and without serious delay to the train if its 
schedule of regular work be not congested. In this con- 
nection the foremen having the distributions to make 
should have well in mind just where they will throw off 
the ties and in what number, for such work badly plan- 
ned or carried out in undue haste often results in much 
unnecessary work afterward. The handling of ballast, 
except in relatively small quantity in particular locations, 
is not so well done by local freight trains. In reballast- 
ing track out of face, for illustration, where less than a 
carload is required in the length of the car, and where 
a working crew of considerable size is engaged, the 
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method of distributing the material by local freight train 
will usually be found inefficient, and the use of a work 
train is preferable. The drawbacks on the use of local 
freight trains for distributing large quantities of ma- 
terial in place along the tracks are the obvious necessity 
for the freight train to clear for other trains, so that 
the work must often be done in haste, and delay to the 
working forces when the freight train is behind its sched- 
ule or is too much limited in the time it may hold the 
track. 

One of the modern needs of work train serv‘ce is the 
equipment of power-operated loading and unloading de- 
vices. The method of dropping rails off the sides of cars, 
in distribution for renewal, with a gang of men in rear 
to set the rails onto flat cars broadcast, when picking up 
old rails, is out of date; and the picking up of crossing 
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diamonds, bodily, with steam derrick, in replacements on 
busy lines, calls for a work train with modern equip- 
ment. 

The modern work train problem is more than anything 
else a matter of how to maintain a suitable organization 
where the service is an intermittent one. There must be 
a competent foreman ready at any time, to take hold, 
and a train conductor with some aptitude for such serv- 
ice with whom he can work hand in hand. There should 
also be available a goodly sized nucleus of laborers, with- 
in easy call—men of some skill for all-purpose work of 
the rougher sort. Men accustomed to puttering work 
about the shops are not good at this, and it is disorgan- 
izing to yard and section crews to be borrowing men | 
from them for the work train. Here is where an extra 
track gang, if it can be employed regularly, fits in well. 


Washington Correspondence 


(Special to the Railway Review) 


New CONSTRUCTION CONTINGENT Upon CONSOLIDATION 


Wasnincton, D. C., October 22.—In a report just 
filed by Examiner Kept Hart, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, he indicates that the development of con- 
necting roads in the forest section of Oregon is entirely 
dependent on the final decision of the commission on per- 
manent consolidation and re-distribution of these lines. 
A proposed extension of railroad lines through central 
Oregon, the examiner says, cannot be justified by the 
present record and requires further examination before 
any recommendation can be made to the commission. In 
the proposal to require the extension of present rail lines 
from Bend to Lake View, and from Harriman to a con- 
nection with the Natron cut-off, the examiner suggests 
that traffic would not justify such extension while these 
present lines are owned by the Southern Pacific. He sug- 
gests that the proper way to bring about the extensions 
is for these lines to be transferred to the Union Pacific in 
the permanent plan of consolidation, and then provide for 
the proposed extensions and connections. These lines 
were operated by the Union Pacific under the Harriman 
regime, and by the Union Pacific during the time of fed- 
eral control. Of course the acceptance by the commission 
of this report would not compel these improvements, as 
the commission is without power to more than suggest 
plans of consolidation and has no power to arbitrarily 
make new alignments. 


New HicH Recorps IN CAr LOADINGS 


Three new high records were established during the 
week ended October 11 in the number.of cars loaded 
with revenue freight, according to reports filed today by 
the railroads with the car service division of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association. The records follow: 


1—A total of 1,088,462 cars was loaded during the 
week of October 11, the greatest number for any one 
week this year. This was 1,015 cars above the previous 
high record for 1924, established during the week of Sep- 
tember 27, and only 9,031 cars below the highest week 
in history, which was the week of September 29, 1923, 
when the total was 1,097,493 cars. 

2.—More cars were loaded with merchandise and less 
than carload lot freight during the week of October 11 


than ever before, the total being 259,617 cars. This was 
the fifth consecutive week that a new high record for all 
tune has been established in loading of merchandise and 
less than carload lot freight. 

3.—The railroads on October 8 handled more freight 
cars than on any single day this year, the total movement 
including both loaded and empty cars having been 1,018,- 
852. This exceeded by 5,668 cars the best previous record 
established on September 24, this year. 

This was also the fifth consecutive week in which the 
railroads have established from two to five new high 
records in the loading of various commodities. 

Total loading of all commodities for the week of Octo- 
ber 11, was an increase of 11,456 cars over the preceding 
week when freight shipments were somewhat curtailed 
due to the observance of various Jewish holidays. Com- 
pared with the corresponding week last year it was an in- 
crease of 2,524 cars, and an increase of 118,975 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1922. 


Coal loading also showed an appreciable increase for 
the week of October 11, the total for the week being 
198,154 cars. This was an increase of 11,638 cars over 
the previous week, and was the greatest number of cars 
loaded during any one week since that of February 9, 
this year. Compared with the corresponding week in 
1923 it was an increase of 3,088 cars, and with the cor- 
responding week in 1922, an increase of 3,624 cars. 

Loading of grain and grain products totaled 62,582 
cars, a decrease of 8.552 cars under the week before, but 
an increase of 12,292 or nearly 25 per cent over the cor- 
responding week last year, and 10,524 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1922. 

In the western districts alone loading of grain and 
grain products totaled 44,252 cars, 10,191 cars above the 
same week last year. Miscellaneous freight loading for 
the week totaled 400,217 cars, 4,000 cars above the week 
before and 2,244 cars above last year. It also was 56,708 
cars above two years ago. 

Live stock loading totaled 41,632 cars, an increase of 
2.472 cars above the week before, but 1,614 cars under 
the same week last year. This was, however, an increase 
of 2,591 cars over two years ago. 

Forest products loading totaled 70,088 cars, 3,472 cars 
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above the week before, but 5,122 cars under last year. 
Compared with the corresponding week two years ago, 
it was an increase of 10,946 cars. 

Ore loading amounted to 46,509 cars, 1,949 cars below 
the week before. This also was a decrease of 14,170 cars 
under last year, but 242 cars above two years ago. 

Coke loading totaled 9,663 cars, a decrease of 136 cars 
below the preceding week, and 2,265 cars under the cor- 
responding period in 1923. Compared with the same 
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period in 1922, it was a decrease of 492 cars. 

Compared by districts, increases over the week before 
in the total loading of all commodities were reported 
in all except the northwestern, central western and south- 
western districts, while all reported increases over the 
corresponding week last year except the eastern, Alle- 
gheny and northwestern districts. All showed increases 
over the corresponding week two years ago. 

R, BSA, 


Convention of Railway Electrical Engineers 


Illumination, Train Lighting and Various Applica- 
tions of Electric Power Among Subjects Discussed 


The Association of Railway Electrical Engineers 
held its 15th annual convention, at Hotel LaSalle, 
Chicago, beginning on Tuesday of this week. The 
opening session was called to order by the president of 
the association, Ernest Lunn, Pullman Company, who 
then delivered the president’s address, commending the 
association for its work during the past year and out- 
lining its activities for the future. The usual matters 
of routine business, including the report of the secre- 
tary-treasurer, Joseph A. Andreucetti, Chicago & 
Northwestern Ry., consumed the balance of the ses- 
sion. Meetings were held only in the forenoon of each 
day, to allow the members time for examination of the 
handsome array of exhibits which was arranged on the 
19th floor of the hotel. 


EcoNoMIcs OF ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


Opening Wednesday’s session a report was received 
from the committee on economics of electrical ap- 
pliances, chairman, E. A. Lundy, president, E. A. 
Lundy Co.. This committee presented an extensive 
tabulation of data concerning the relative economies 
obtained by the installation of improved electrical ap- 
pliances in various classes of service. It was pointed 
out however, that in many cases the motive which 
prompted the installation of electrical appliances or 
machinery was to obtain better service, rather than a 
direct saving in operating cost. The various classes 
of electrical installations on which the committee had 
secured a statement of the comparative operating re- 
sults included pumping stations, coaling stations, car 
and locomotive shops, turntables, arc welding, etc. 
The committee said: 

“A careful analysis will show conclusively that 
electrical applications are an economic necessity and 
that their universal use will make possible a more 
economical operation of our railroads with a resulting 
speeding up of transportation. The committee feels 
that an intensive educational campaign to railway en- 
gineers and officials will ultimately result in an in- 
creased usave for electrical equipment and the result- 
ing economies. 

“The purpose of this campaign should be to show the 
railway officers and men by means of specific operating 
data. how certain definite advantages may be derived 
through the electrification of their facilities: and to 
convince the railway officers and engineers of the im- 
portance of a competent and authoritative electrical 
department and of the necess'ty of modernizing present 
shop facilities and other branches of railway activities. 

“Technical magazines that are read by the railway 
men could assist this cause materially in their editorial 


columns. The manufacturers of electrical equipment 
in the advertising pages of these papers would also 
help the cause by having their copy feature economical 
phases. 

“The committee feels that the report this year is 
merely a start in the right direction and hopes that 
the information may be of some assistance in further- 
ing the cause of electrical appliances on the railroads.” 


PowWER TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 


The committee on power trucks and tractors, chair- 
man, L. D. Moore, electrical engineer, Missouri Pa- 
cific R. R., had sent out a questionnaire to the rail- 
roads, soliciting information upon certain points re- 
garding the problems of truck and tractor operation 
and maintenance. Replies to the questionnaire were 
unsatisfactory, but the committee said: “The one out- 
standing feature of these replies is almost absolute lack 
of accurate cost records covering operation of this class 
of equipment. While in a large number of cases the 
number of men which power equipment will replace 
is fairly well established, there seems little idea as to 
what it is actually costing to so replace these men. 
Many users entirely overlook the overhead and other 
fixed charges.” ‘The report was disposed of with the 
understanding that investigation into the subject would 
be continued. 


ELEcTRIC WELDING 


The committee on electric welding, chairman, FE. 
Wanamaker, electrical engineer, Chicago Rock Island 
& Pacific Ry., is devoting its principal effort to the 
compilation of a manual on electric welding. The 
committee said: 

“The electric arc welding process in railway work 
has developed so extensively that many railway me- 
chanical officers have expressed the opinion that in 
view of such growth and use in locomotive and car 
equipment, and especially on such equipment as is 
offered in interchange, it would be very beneficial to 
the railroads if a welding manual was developed that 
would show at least one safe way for applying the 
electric arc welding process for each type or kind of 
job that may be safely and economically performed. 

“Extensive instructive work of this nature has been 
perfected for the use of oxy-actylene welding and is 
available from many sources, but it seems no extensive 
effort has been made in coordinating the best practices 
for the application of electric arc welding. The Associa- 
tion of Railway Electrical Engineers has appointed a 
committee to develop such a manual for electric arc 
welding which they can—upon completion—present 
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to the Mechanical Division of the American Railway 
Association for its study and use, should they so 
desire,” 


ELECTRICAL STOREKEEPING 


The report of the committee on electrical store- 
keeping, chairman, Edward Wray, Railway Purchases 
and Stores, was devoted to an analysis of the results 
of a questionnaire which had been sent out, and on 
which answers were received from 70 railroads operat- 
ing 237,550 miles in the United States and Canada. 
Based largely on this information, the committee 
offered the following: 

“The answers to the questionnaire showed that there 
is a wide variation in the methods of handling stocks 
of electrical material on American steam railways. The 
prevailing method is to allow the stores department to 
handle these materials the same as mechanical stock. 
It is the recommendation of this committee that: 

“(a) The stores department should handle all elec- 
trical materials. 

“(b) The stores department should have a separate 
section for storing these materials to segregate them 
from mechanical stocks. 

“(c) The man in charge of the electrical section 
should be one well acquainted with the material and 
the usage to which it is put, and where possible he 
should be taken from one of the departments using 
that material.” 


ILLUMINATION 


The report of the committee on illumination, chair- 
man, L. S. Billau, assistant electrical engineer, Balti- 
more & Ohio R. R., was among those carried over 
into subsequent sessions of the convention. We give, 
elsewhere in this issue, extended extracts from one 
portion of this committee’s report, which was sub: 
mitted as a draft of a manual of lighting practice for 
railroads. Section I of this proposed manual deals 
with fundamentals of illumination and general design 
data, and section II, from which we have quoted, is 
devoted to railway shop and roundhouse lighting. This 
committee also cons‘dered briefly several other topics, 
among which the following comment was offered on 
flood lighting for railroad yards: 

“Your committee was directed to continue its study 
of the subject of the illumination of railroad yards by 
means of the flood lighting system. As there has been 
comparatively little development work along these 
lines during the past year that has reached the state 
where installations are in actual service, it has not been 
possible to give this subiect as much consideration as 
desired. There are indications that this system is 
rapidly becoming standard for modern illumination 
practice for classification yard service. From an in- 
complete survey there have been reported 35 railroads 
having 90 yards equipped, using approximately 2,100 
flood lighting units. 

“From data compiled by one railroad for a period 
of several months before and after one of their classi- 
fication yards had been equipped with a modern flood 
lighting installation (there having previously been no 
artificial illumination in this yard), the following re- 
sults have been secured: 

“1. Per cent increase in number of cars handled 
night-time after installing lighting sy$8tem, 15.5. 


“2. Per cent decrease in average cost of damage per 
car handled at night-time, 21. 

“3. For period under observation there were 12 per- 
sonal injuries occurring at night-time, while for cor- 
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responding period, after installation of the system, 
there were none that could be attributed to lack of il- 
lumination. 

“4. Lighting system claimed to be of valuable as- 
sistance to the police department in carrying on po- 
licing work, etc.” 

Other committee reports which were submitted and 
discussed included the following: Safe installation 
and maintenance of electrical equipment, chairman, 
Charles R. Sugg, electrical engineer, Atlantic Coast 
Line R. R.; self-propelled cars, chairman, R. G. Gage, 
electrical engineer, Canadian National Rys.; starters 
and controllers, chairman, G. W. Bebout, electrical 
engineer, Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.; automatic train con- 
trol, chairman, F. E. Starkweather, electrical engineer, 
Pere Marquette Ry.; application of radio to moving 
trains, chairman, S. D. Dimond, chief electrician, Min- 
neapolis St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry.; power plants, 
chairman, C. G. Winslow, assistant electrical engineer, 
Michigan Central R. R. 


LocoMoTIvE ELectric LIGHTING 


The committee on locomotive electric lighting, chair- 
man, L. C. Muelheim, chief headlight supervisor, Bal- 
timore & Ohio R. R., stated that in view of the ap- 
proaching installations of automatic train control, it 
would be well to have in mind the development of 
generating equipment for the locomotive which would 


supply power for this purpose in addition to lighting. 


The committee included in its report consideration of 
headlight and cab lamps, fixed focus for headlights, 
turbo-generator bearings and insulated wire for loco- 
motive use. On the two latter subjects the committee 
offered the following comment: 


“Roller bearings for headlight generator service con- 
tinue to give satisfaction in a limited number of service 
tests where they have been tried. One of the turbo- 
generator manufacturers has extended the field of tests 
being made on this type of bearing to include all classes 
of railroad headl‘ght service, which was felt to be war- 
ranted by performance of roller bearings placed in test 
service at the beginning of the experiment. An accurate 
record is being kept of all the test equipments, which 
have been started at various dates, one installation hav- 
ing now operated continuously for 22 months and is 
still in good condition. The present intention of this 
company is to continue these tests for several months, 
at the end of which time it is expected some interest'ng 
and valuable data will have been collected and upon 
which a decision on the type of bearing for future use 
can be based. 

“Your committee feels that the matter of wire for lo- 
comotive service should be again taken up and investi- 
gated further, with a view of developing a more gen- 
erally satisfactory wire for this service than has so far 
been produced. There has been a wide variety of 
types of wire used on locomotives since the introduc- 
tion of electric lighting in this field, and with the in- 
creasing application of automatic train control equ’p- 
ment the situation will no doubt tend to become still 
more chaotic. The feeling is rather general that a 
satisfactory wire has not yet been developed, and it is 
bél'eved an improvement and a more general standardi- 
zation can be brought about by the committee taking 
the matter up for thorough investigation.” 


TRAIN LIGHTING PRACTICE 


The committee on train lighting equipment and prac- 
tice, chairman, Ernest Lunn, electrical engineer, Pull- 
man Company, included among other topics, the fol- 
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lowing comment on the situation with respect to sub- 
urban coach lighting: “The question of suburban 
coach lighting has not been definitely answered. Local 
conditions prohibit a single standard applicable to all 
cases. There are examples of axle generator lighting 
with battery auxiliary in which the service, so far as 
the public is concerned, is all that could be desired. 
The same may be said of the number of installations 
in which a turbo-generator mounted on the locomo- 
tive supplies the necessary energy either with or with- 
out battery protection. Needless to say this phase of 
car lighting has not been given the serious considera- 
tion that trunk line equipment has received, but it is 
due to be much in evidence from now until it stands 
as well developed as the latter and that in a relatively 
short time.” 


New OFFficers 


The election of officers resulted as follows: 


President, F. J. Hill, Michigan Central R. R. 

Senior vice-president, E. Wanamaker, Chicago Rock 
Island & Pacific Ry. 

Secretary-treasurer (re-elected), Joseph A. Andreu- 
cetti, Chicago & Northwestern Ry., Chicago. 


Prices of Farm Products In Comparison 
With Railway Rates 


the chart reproduced herewith is compiled by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C., to 
show the relative receipts of the railroads, from freight 
trafic, per ton-mile, compared with relative wholesale 
prices of farm products. The solid black line indicates 
relative receipts per ton-mile obtained by converting 
actual receipts per ton-mile, as reported by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, into index numbers 
based upon the average of the ten years, 1900-1909. 
Receipts per ton-mile, for the years 1900 to 1915, are 
reported by the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
a fiscal year basis (years ending June 30th), and for 
subsequent years on a calendar basis (years ending 
December 3lst). In order to have the averages on a 
comparable basis throughout, the fiscal year returns 
were converted to a calendar year basis by the method 
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indicated in the following example: The calendar year 
figure for 1900 was obtained by taking an average of 
the two fiscal years 1900 and 1901. Monthly average 
receipts per ton-mile are not available prior to March, 
1919. 

The dotted line shows relative prices of farm prod- 
ucts obtained by converting the wholesale prices of 
farm products reported by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, United States department of labor, into index 
numbers based upon the average of the ten years 1900- 
1909. 

A prominent feature of the chart is that while the 
depression of 1921 was responsible for a price level 
on farm products which brought the curve relatively 
lower than the normal curve of freight receipts, the 
improvement in prices of farm products during the 
year 1922 was accompanied by a market decline in the 
average freight rate. The result was that a compara- 
tive level was established which still prevails, and 
in which the price level for farm products is substan- 
tially above the level of freight rates. 


Testing Track Scales, Bureau of 
Standards 


Reviewing the work of testing railroad track scales 
in the past fiscal year, the bureau of standards, United 
States department of commerce, states that 56.9 per 
cent of all the track scales tested passed the prescribed 
tolerance, whereas the year before only 51.6 per cent 
met these requirements. When the inspection of 
these scales was first begun in 1914, only 38.2 per cent 
were satisfactory. It is evident, the bureau considers, 
that a very gratifying improvement has grown out 
of this work. 

Three special testing equipments are used for this, 
work, and they travel all over the country, being on 
the road the greater part of the year. Railroad track 
scales will weigh loads up to 150 tons, so that their 
testing is not an easy matter. The testing must be 
well done, however, as the prescribed tolerance calls 
for an accuracy of 0.2 per cent of the applied load, 
or 200 pounds per 50 tons. 


Scales were tested during the last year in 37 states 
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and in the District of Columbia. Nineteen master 
scales were tested, these being used as standards of 
the company to which they belong, and 1,019 com- 
mercial scales. The results are considered representa- 
tive. 

Scales in the western district made the best showing, 
as 00.2 per cent were within the tolerance, while in the 
eastern district only 56.7 per cent passed, and in the 
south the proportion was still lower, only 43.8 per cent 
being found up to standard. The greatest increase in 
accuracy over the results of last year’s test were found 
in these two districts, however. 


Railroad Advisory Committee of the 
American Association of Engineers 


The American Association of Engineers has lately taken 
steps to strengthen its committee work, and in doing so 
some rather unusual methods were adopted. Specitica- 
tions for each committee were drafted and adopted by the 
board of directors; and a way to give close and encourag- 
ing supervision to the work of the committees was found 
by assigning each member of the board to one or more 
committees. He acts as liaison officer, not only on the 
board but as pilot to the report at the national convention. 
One of the committees just confirmed by the board of 
directors is the railroad advisory committee, and the 
scope of its work is outlined as follows: 


“Shall study the part the engineer can take of value 
to public and transportation agencies ; help spread, especi- 
ally through the chapters, sound information regarding 
transportation economics; make plain to railroad execu- 
tives the purpose of the American Association of En- 
gineers ; help bring about mutual loyalty and co-operation 
between railroad executives and railroad engineers; and 
help the railroad engineer broaden himself and increase 
his efficiency, securing the co-operation of railroad execu- 
tives in this so that professional engineers in railroad 
service may have equal opportunities with others, com- 
mensurate with their abilities, for promotions leading to 
executive positions. It shall suggest a plan whereby state 
and national legislation affecting railroads will be studied 
by engineers and the results made available to the public 
and to the law-makers.” 


The secretary of the American Association of En- 
gineers is C. E. Drayer, 63 East Adams street, Chicago. 


Opinion and Comment 


German Railroad Resources 


Few people have realized the magnitude of the German 
railway system, now incorporated as a private concern under 
the somewhat forbidding title of the Reichseisenbahn 
Gesellschaft. Sir William M. Acworth, whose recommenda- 
tions to the Dawes Committee were embodied in that his- 
tory-making report, gives some of the facts in the London 
Times of September 19. The German railway system now 
constitutes much the largest railroad undertaking in the 
world. It employs 750,000 men, or as many as all the English 
companies put together. It operates 33,000 miles of line, 
which, as Sir William points out, is half as many miles again 
as the next longest svstem, the Canadian National. Its an- 
nual revenue of over a billion dollars comes within measur- 
able distance of doubling that of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Acworth places the net earning power of the German 
railway system at not less than $220,000,000 per annum. In 
the recommendations to the Dawes Committee, embodied 
in that committee’s report, it was proposed that the trans- 
port tax levied since 1917 on gross receipts for general gov- 
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ernment purposes should be continued but paid over to the 
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reparation commission up to a maximum of £12,500,000 per | 
annum. The total available from the railroad toward repara- | 
tion purposes is placed by this world authority at £45,500,000, | 


or 342% on the capital value, which he says should “be well 
within the power of the German railways to earn without 
undue burden upon the customers.” 


Apart from the revenues of the bank which will use the | 


$200,000,000 to be borrowed in New York and London under 


the Dawes plan there is, in addition, this railroad security. | 


All that need remain in the way of guarantee for the sub- 


scribers to the loan is obviously the German will to pay. The | 


ability to meet both principal and interest is amply shown. 
The provisions for the management of the German rail- 
roads, kept strictly apart from meddling by politicians or any 


handicap in radical taxation, are excellent and commend them. | 


selves to expert opinion. Altogether the showing will recom- 
mend itself strongly to American business men.—Barron’s, 


State Socialism in Australia 


Since a party or political grouping in American politics — 


is proposing government ownership of railways, Floyd Gib- 
bons’ report of government enterprise in Australia will have 
a special interest and value at this time. Americans knew 


in a general way that the Australians had nationalized rail- | 


ways and other utilities and for years had gone in for state 


socialism and government intervention to a considerable ex- | 


tent. But Mr. Gibbons’ articles will surprise most of us in 


disclosing how far government enterprises was tried. For | 


example, the government went into the fisheries, owned 
trawlers, and operated them. The result, naturally, was 
not cheaper fish, but taxes to meet expenses. We can im- 
agine no enterprise in which government working through 
officials would be more likely to fail than in the arduous 


fishing industry. There is none in which the highest degree | 


of courage, devotion, and hard work is more required, and 
the highest degree is not attained by government job holders 
working under other government job holders. 

The present government is conducting what Lenin called 
a strategic retreat. It is headed back to capitalism, or, as 
Americans would put it, headed forward again to capitalism. 
The government is getting out of the fisheries and the bakery 
business, which supplied bread at less than cost. That was 


a thought to ravish the Socialist soul—bread for the people — 


at less than cost. 
the cost just the same, and now the bakeries are leased to 
private management. 

It is the same, the inevitable story, wherever the ‘state at- 
tempts to substitute something “just as good” for the main- 
spring of individual need and ambition. In Russia Lenin 


But the people discovered that they paid — 


discovered the state could not do what private enterprise | 
does, and, being a practical statesman, in spite of his dog- | 
matic politics, he ordcred his “strategic retreat,” which in | 


fact was a strategic advance from the more primitive system 
which Socialists think is progress. 
treat to capitalism Russia began to go forward. Then Lenin 
died. The dogmatics had no check upon their fanaticism; 
the stratgetic retreat ended; so did the Russian advance. 


During the strategic re- — 


In Australia it is to be hoped the retreat to capitalist enter- 


prise will continue. Australia has been messing with social- 
ism too long. 


country. more than any other, needs private initiative, needs 


It ought by this time to realize that a new — 


the lure of private adventure and reward in proportion te — 
risk and difficulty. The energy of the small population of 


Australia is great, but more people are needed. and will 
come if there is offered a free field—Chicago Tribune. 


Russia will never again be Canada’s rival as an ex- 
porter of wheat, according to the very definite statement 
of L. W. Lyde, professor of geography at London (Eng- 
land) University, in a contribution to the London Times. 
He believes that grain growing in future lies with the 
Canadian farmer. Russia cannot properly supply its own 
needs. Prewar export of wheat was purely artificial, 
drawn not from a natural surplus but from the needs of 
a very poor and ignorant peasantry. 
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News of the Railways and the Equipment Market 


Events of the Transportation Industry — Opinion and Comment — Railroad 


Finance — 


Farmers and Industrial Ship- 
pers Utilizing More Rail 
Service Than Ever 


An analysis of recent figures from 
official sources indicates that all ship- 
pers are receiving today more railroad 
transportation service than ever before 
in history. To farmers, uwnhampered 
by a lack of cars, this means the ability 
to take advantage of the prevailing high 
crop prices, and to industrial shippers 
it means a reduction in the costs of 
production through faster shipments 
and deliveries, and greater certainty in 
maintaining production and’ delivery 
schedules. 


In the seven weeks ended Septem- 
ber 27 the total number of carloads 
of grain and grain products moved ex- 
ceeded 460,000 cars. This was 12,500 
more than the corresponding weeks of 
1919, and 156,000 more than in 1920: 
61,000 cars more than in 1921, 94,000 
more than in 1922, and 97,000 more 
than in 1923. In spite of the fact that 
the present loadings of grain and grain 
products are vastly in excess of the 
loadings of previous years in the week 
of September 27 there was a surplus 
of 36,768 cars available for grain ship- 
ments. Two years ago Julius H. 
Barnes, himself an exporter of grain, 
estimated that the inadequate car sup- 


‘ply existing during the crop season of 


that year caused farmers a loss of $400,- 
000,000. 


Manufacturers and other shippers are 
similarly receiving unprecedented serv- 
ice—as is seen by current loadings of 
merchandise and miscellaneous freight. 
The extent of the greater service is also 
indicated by a method of figuring used 
by the Committee on Public Relations 
of the Eastern Railroads. This commit- 
tee takes in the numbers of cars ac- 
tually loaded, plus the average daily 
car surplus over a period of time, al- 
lowing 15 days, the length of the aver- 
age freight car trip, as the potential 
Service of surplus cars. Thus in the 
first nine months of 1920, 33.788,555 cars 
were loaded with freight while in addi- 
tion an average of 4,782 cars were avail- 
able for loading on any day during the 
period. The maximum potential capac- 
ity of the railroads in the first nine 


months of 1920 was therefore 33,860,295 
Cars. 


In the first nine months of this year, 
on the other hand, 35,703,016 cars were 


Among the Railway Supply People 
Improvements and Betterments 


actually loaded with freight, while an 
average of 261,432 surplus cars a day 
were available for use. The maximum 
potential capacity of the railroads this 
year, therefore, has been 39,624,496 cars, 
In other words, the capacity of the 
American railroads in the first nine 
months this year was 17 per cent 
greater than in the first nine months 
of 1920. 


The increase in transportation ca- 
pacity has been due to several causes, 
among which are more efficient equip- 
ment and the more efficient use of 
equipment, larger hauling capacity of 
locomotives, improved condition of 
equipment, roadbed and other facilities. 
It is these factors which have speeded 
up the movement of traffic. 


Only a very small part of the present 
transportation capacity can be ascribed 
to an increase in the number of units 
of equipment. In January of this year 
the railroads had only 249 more loco- 
motives than they had im January 1914. 
With regard to freight cars, the rail- 
roads at the beginning of this year had 
43,493 less cars than in 1920 and only 
108,076 more than in 1914. 


Locomotive Repairs Aggregate Largest 
Totals on Record. 


Class I railroads an Oct. 1 had 11,329 
locomotives in need of repair, 17.6 per 
cent of the number on line, according 
to reports filed by the carriers with the 
car service division of the American 
Railway Association. This was a de- 
crease of 429 locomotives under the 
number in need of repair on September 
15, at which time there were 11,758 
or 13.2 per cent. Of the total number, 
6,175 or 9.6 per cent were in need of 
classified repair, a decrease compared 
with September 15 of 264, while 5,154 
or 8 per cent were in need of running 
repairs, a decrease of 165 during the 
same period. Class II railroads on 
October 1 had 5,424 serviceable loco- 
motives in storage, a decrease of 599 
under the number in storage on Septem- 
ber 15. The railroads during the last 
half of September repaired and turned 
out of the shops 33,955 locomotives. 
This was the largest number on record 
ever repaired during any similar pe- 
riod, and was an increase of 376 over 
the previous high record established 
during the last half of March, this 
year. It was also an increase of 3,785 
locomotives over the number repaired 
during the first 15 days in September. 


Gonstruction Items 


Equipment Purchases 


President Beatty Discusses 
the Transportation Prob- 
lems of Canada 


In an address before the Traffic Club 
of New England, in Boston, Mass., 
October 16, Mr. E. W. Beatty, chair- 
man and president of the Canadian 
Pacific Ry., said that when Canada was 
gathering together the greatest pub- 
licly-owned railway system on _ the 
North American continent, some peo- 
ple referred to the illuminating if dis- 
agreeable consequences of the excursion 
which the United! States had made into 
public ownership and pointed to it as 
a horrible example. 


“To others of us, however,” said Mr. 
Beatty, “your experience, while expen- 
sive, was fortunate and the results were 
such and the figures so large that any- 
one who could run could read, and the 
dangers of such a_ situation were 
brought home to millions of people in 
a very short space of time,” Mr. Beatty 
continued. “What the result of the 
present great experiment now being 
tried in Canada will be, the future alone 
can determine; and whatever that re- 
sult is, it will, I hope, in the next few 
years be communicated to the people 
of our country in terms which they 
can appreciate in order that their de- 
cision as to the character of their trans- 
portation systems in future years may 
be made with full knowledge of the 
facts and of Canada’s necessities.” 


Almost 40 years ago, the construc- 
tion of the Canadian Pacific Ry., the 
greatest national enterprise Canada has 
conceived, or carried out, was finally 
turned over to a_ private syndicate 
which finished the work in five, instead 
of ten years, permitted by the contract, 
and made the confederation of the ‘Ca- 
nadian provinces possible. That con- 
tract, the speaker said, compelled the 
incorporators to operate the property 
in perpetuity, as Canada at that time 
was not prepared to take any chances 
on these men withdrawing after the 
construction contract was completed. 


Later, other railways were built with 
government assistance in advance of 
traffic necessities and burdened with 
heavy obligations. These roads were 
taken over by the government to avoid 
financial disaster and dislocation of 
transportation. Meantime the Canadian 
Pacific was vastly extended on land 
and sea. In 1922 the government con- 
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solidated the other systems and the 
mileage in Canada is now divided be- 
tween the national system and the Ca- 
nadian Pacific. 


“The Canadian Pacific,” Mr. Beatty 
continued, “is the largest tax-payer in 
Canada, therefore, the greater the 
deficits of the national railways the 
heavier the taxes of the Canadian Pa- 
cific; whereas, if the national railways 
are successful by reason of the diversion 
of traffic from the privately-owned sys- 
tem, the loss in revenue to the latter 
is greater than that represented by in- 
cieased taxation. Again, the greater the 
revenue of the Canadian Pacific, the 
greater its contribution to the exche- 
quer of the rival system will be. A 
more delightfully incongruous situation 
it is hardly possible to imagine!” 


Railway executives of the United 
States had told him, Mr. Beatty said, 
that in their opinion one of two solu- 
tions of Canada’s railway problem was 
the only thing possible, namely, the ex- 
tension of the national principle to all 
railways, or the absorption of the na- 
tional system by the Canadian Pacific; 
but neither possibility is within the 
contemplation of the Canadian people 
at this time. The word “monopoly” 
still has a menacing significance in the 
minds of most people, and the major- 
ity of the people of Canada believe 
that the existence of the two systems 
under different administrations is a 
good thing for the country and the 
transportation companies. 


“The existence of the Canadian Pa- 
cific is regarded as a stimulus and a 
model for the government system,” the 
speaker continued, “and the existence of 
the national beneficial to the Canadian 
Pacific. Its size and the national credit 
behind it keeps us from dying of in- 
nocuous desuetude, or of suffering from 
the inevitable evils of complacent con- 
ceit. And so the great experiment is 
being worked out in a way which I 
think reflects great credit on the peo- 
ple of Canada. We suffer, as you do, 
from an excess of politics; but Cana- 
dians are, in the main, considering their 
national problems with cool judgment 
and without hysteria, and this is the 
attitude of most of the business com- 
munities to this particular problem. We 
share with you under a like system of 
administration the problem of giving 
effective public service and of main- 
training our properties and our credit. 
While there are those in both countries 
who, perhaps, do not give serious re- 
gard to the important question of 
credit which is keenly appreciated by 
all railway executives, the fact is that 
we have a common purpose and that 
is that the railway efficiency of the 
North American continent shall not be 
impaired nor the interests of their se- 
curity holders and share holders jeop- 
ardized.” 


The speaker expressed his appreci- 
ation of the progress which the Amer- 
ican railways have made in the last few 
years in the important matter of pub- 
lic relations. The railways now knew 
that their very serious problems would 
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not be understood unless explained, and 
that public favor would not be obtained 
without a sincere attempt to earn it by 
works and not by words. Referring 
to “Truth in Advertising,” the slogan 
of the World’s Advertising Congress, 
at Wembly, Mr. Beatty declared that 
the greatest asset and the greatest ad- 
vertising medium in the world, so far 
as railways were concerned, was the 
satisfied shipper and the satisfied pas- 
senger. 


Medal Awarded in Recognition of 
Locomotive Feedwater Heater. 


At a meeting of the Franklin Insti- 
tute, at Philadelphia, Pa., October 15, 
three medals were awarded in recogni- 
tion of recent inventive achievements. 
The Edward Longstreth medal was pre- 
sented to Thomas C. McBride for his 
development of the locomotive feed- 
water heater. The Edward Long- 
streth medal was also awarded to Mil- 
ton Roy Sheen in recognition of his 
development of the Sheen tunneler; and 
the Louis Edward Levy medal was pre- 
sented to Dr. Harvey Fletcher, research 
physicist of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., for his investigations 
in the field of physical measurements 
of hearing. 


Canadian Commission Ends 
the Crow’s Nest Pass 
Controversy 


The Canadian board of railway com- 
missioners has issued an order assum- 
ing jurisdiction over the Crow’s Nest 
Pass rate controversy, and directing 
that these rates be cancelled, effective 
October 29, The board takes the posi- 
tion that it has full jurisdiction to re- 
view railway rates, and that in doing 
so it is not hampered by the Crow’s 
Nest Pass agreement. The opinion was 
written by Commissioner Boyce and 
is of a very exhaustive character. It 
lays down the principle that the board 
is not bound exclusively by the Crow’s 
Nest Pass agreement and that it need 
consider it only as traffic circumstances. 
It also holds that the act jot )1922) 
which brought back the Crow’s Nest 
Fass grain rates and continued the sus- 
pension until July of this year, is con- 
trary to the general provisions of the 
act under which the board operates. 
It is the duty of the board to fix rates 
that are fair and reasonable to carriers 
as well as shippers. but that if the board 
in arriving at its decisions were to be 
stopped by the Crow’s Nest Pass agree- 
ment then the very purpose for which 
it was created would be thwarted. 


Commissioners MacLean and Oliver 
dissented. Chief Commissioner Mc- 
Keown. in concurring with Commis- 
sioner Boyce’s opinion, said: 

“I have had the pleasure of reading 
over the judgment prepared and writ- 
ten by Commissioner Boyce dealing 
with the legal aspect of the case, and 
I unreservedly adopt the conclusions 
at which he has arrived respecting the 
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jurisdiction of the board over the 


freight rates under the Crow’s Nest 


Pass agreement. I can arrive at no 
other conclusion as to the board’s juris- 
diction than that which has been ex- 
pressed by him. 

“T am at a loss to discover upon what 
ground it can be said that such an 
agreement carries with it the neces- 
sary consequences that the parties who 
entered into it could never re-adjust 
their relations under the contract. 


“T can find nothing in the agreement 
or in anything that surrounds it. to 
iead to the conclusion that the parties 
thereto were not, and are not free to 
amend, rescind, and alter the contract 
in any way they mutually may agree 
upon. 

“It, therefore, follows that the re- 
duction provided for in the Crow’s Nest 
Fass agreement must disappear as a 
factor in Canadian freight tariffs. Under 
the conditions now prevailing it is im- 
possible to make a fair and reasonable 
adjustment of rates, and tolls as be- 
tween one locality and another and as 
between the shipper and the railroads 
on the basis of the continuance of such 
reductions and the provisions of the 
Crow’s Nest Pass agreement.” 


Locomotives for the Ford Railroad 
Electrification. 


In connection with the article of the 
above title, which appeared in the Rail- 
way Review, October 18, page 578, a 
correction by the authors reached us 
too late for insertion. Speaking of loco- 
motive rating, the statement should 
have been that the locomotive will de- 
liver 3,600 h.p. continually at all speeds 
between 17 m.p.h., and will exert 54,- 
000 lbs. tractive effort continuously 
when operating at 25 m.p.h. The cor- 


: 


rection should be to substitute the figure © 


3,600, as above, in place of 3,800 as the 
article reads. 


C. P. Huntington, the “Empire Builder,” 
Honored. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. and the 
people of Huntington, W. Va., will pay 
high tribute to the man who is respon- 
sible for the construction of that rail- 
way and for whom the city is named, 
when a statue to the late Collis Potter 
Huntington, “empire builder,” is un- 
veiled on Thursday, October 23, . in 
Huntington. Elaborate preparations for 
the event have been made, and it will 
be participated in by scores of promi- 
nent men and women, and all of the 
Huntington school children. W. J. 
Harahan, president; G. B. Hall, vice- 
president; Herbert Fitzpatrick, vice- 
president and general counsel, and other 
high officials of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
will be present. Ceremonies will be 
presided over by G. A. Northcott, pres- 
ident of the Huntington chamber of 


commerce, and the invocation will be 


pronounced by” Rev. M. L. Wood. 
Presentation of the statue, which stands 
on the Chesapeake & Ohio passenger 
station plaza, will be made by Homer 


J 
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L. Ferguson, president of the Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., a 
corporation which also was founded by 
Cc. P. Huntington. Mr. Ferguson will 
tender the gift on behalf of the Hunt- 
ington heirs. It will be accepted by 
Mr. Harahan for the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, while the acceptance for the city 
of Huntington will be made by the 
following well-known citizens: Z. T. 
Vinson, C. P. Snow, C. R. Wilson and 
John W. Ensign. 


Telegraphers of Ten Roads Ask Wage 
Increases. 


Wage increases amounting to six to 
nine cents per hour were demanded by 
representatives of the telegraphers em- 
ployed on ten railways, before the 
United States railroad labor board. In 
addition, request was made for cer- 
tain changes in working conditions, 
which would also result in largely in- 
creased payroll expenditures by the 
carriers. Telegraphers of the follow- 
ing roads participated in the demand: 
Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., Gulf 
Colorado & Santa Fe Ry., Panhandle & 
Santa Fe Ry., Denver & Rio Grande 
Western R. R., Rio Grande Southern 
R. R., Cincinnati Indianapolis & West- 
ern R. R., Great Northern Ry., Central 
R. R. of New Jersey and the Southern 
Pacific Co. (Pacific system.) 


Kansas City Southern Ry. Denied 


New Valuation by Court. 


(Justice Stafford, of the supreme court 
of the District of Columbia, has dis- 
missed the petition of the Kansas City 
Southern Ry. for a writ of mandamus 
commanding the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to make a new valuation 
of the company’s properties. The pro- 
ceedings were brought by the Kansas 
City Southern in an attempt to com- 
pel the commission to issue a valuation 
report based on the valuation act as 
interpreted by the counsel for the car- 
rier. Counsel for the railway an- 
nounced that the case would be ap- 
pealed. 


Summary of Lake Canal Statistics for 
September. 


Sault Ste. Marie Canals.—Compared 
with 1923, traffic was lighter by 3,114,- 
082 tons or 24 per cent. Wheat ship- 
ments were lighter by 3,619,181 bushels 
but coarse grains were heavier by 17,- 
569,696 bushels. The big factor was the 
decline in iron ore shipments which 
fell off 3,449,358 tons; bituminous coal 
shipments were also lighter by 164,150 
tons. Since the opening of navigation, 
34,886,935 tons of iron ore have passed 
down the canals and 8,708,923 tons of 
bituminous coal have gone up as against 
45,350,788 tons of iron ore and 12,646,- 
372 tons of bituminous coal for the cor- 
responding period in 1923. 

Welland Canal.—Total traffic on the 
canal was heavier than for September, 
1923, by 111,433 tons or 20 per cent. 
Wheat was heavier by 93,243 tons or 
3,108,100 bushels, oils by 10,110 tons, 
pulpwood by 35,126 tons and bitumi- 
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nous coal by 4,975 tons. Decreases were 
recorded by barley, 15,454 tons; corn, 
2,381 tons; rye, 18,750 tons; sugar, 2,907 
tons and sand, 7,010 tons. 

St. Lawrence Canals. — Compared 
with September, 1923, wheat shipments 
increased 106,098 tons or 3,536,600 bush- 
els. Pulpwood was heavier by 51,918 
tons, and coal, both anthracite and bi- 
tuminous, increased in tonnage 6,088 
tons and 8,473 tons respectively. Ship- 
ments fell off in barley, rye, flax, oils, 
lumber and merchandise. The total 
traffic, however, was heavier by 110,- 
607 tons or 17 per cent. 


Fourteen Per Cent of Rail- 
road Bonds in Hands 
of Banks 


Reports of the comptroller of cur- 
rency of the United States show two 
significant facts: 


First: The investments of banks and 
trust companies in railroad bonds as 
of the end of last year totaled $1,421,- 
450,000. This figure represents approx- 
imately 14 per cent of the total railway 
bonds outstanding in the hands of the 
American public. 


Secondly: The amount of railroad 
bonds held each year by the banks de- 
clined steadily until 1920, the year of 
the passage of the Transportation Act, 
since which time the banks’ holdings 
have increased. 


The record of the amount of railroad 
bonds held by the banks of the coun- 
try since 1911 is as follows: 


As of June Amount 
1911 ... 2.) $1 602,130,357 
1912°........ ee 1,631,544,479 
1913 . 1,530,184,170 
1914....:. 3a 1,675,303,719 
19157) <2. See 1,704,634,969 
1916: .....0 See 907,891,666 
1917... - eee 948,910,594 
1918 *... ...0:0 eee 850,524,450 
1919 .... kee 859,949,000 
1920) «. 04.5. eee 1,144,692,000 
1921-231) ee 1,714,635,000 
1922: 5.3. s.. eee 1,420,463,000 
1923 |... ....2 ne 1,421,450,000 


The reports of the comptroller, from 
which these figures are taken, have 
to do with all banks in the United 
States and island possessions, includ- 
ing state banks, mutual savings, stock 
savings, loan and trust companies, pri- 
vate banks and national banks. As the 
comptroller’s reports do not distinguish 
between American and foreign bonds 
held by American banks, it is probable 
that a small percentage of the totals 
mentioned above might include holdings 
of Canadian or other foreign govern- 
ment railway securities. 


Two Largest Lake Michigan Boat Lines 
Merged. 


The Graham & Morton Transport 
Co., and the Goodrich Transit Co., two 
of the largest steamship companies op- 
erating on Lake Michigan, have been 
consolidated into one company, which 
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will be known as the Goodrich Transit 
Co., and is capitalized at $5,000,000. 
H. W. Thorp, formerly president and 
general manager of the Goodrich Co., 
will be president and general manager 
of the new company. W. A. Smith, 
formerly chairman of the Graham Co., 
will be chairman of the board of the 
new company. The Goodrich Co. pre- 
viously operated seven vessels and the 
Graham Co., five, making the fleet of 
the new company twelve boats in all. 
The consolidated lines will serve the 
ports of Chicago, Ill., Michigan City in 
Indiana, St. Joseph, Benton Harbor, 
Saugatuck, Macatawa, Holland, Grand 
Rapids, Grand Haven, Muskegon, 
Whitehall, Montague, Mackinac Island, 
Escanaba and Menominee in Michigan 
and Marinette, Green Bay, Manitowoc, 
Sheboyan, Milwaukee and Racine, in 
Wisconsin. 


Heavy Traffic Expected in Great 


Lakes Region. 


At a meeting of the Great Lakes 
shippers’ regional advisory board held 
in Buffalo on October 14, it was stated 
that reports of the railroads and ship- 
pers indicated continued heavy freight 
traffic in the coming months. The meet- 
ing was attended by more than 500 
shippers and railroad men. Emphasis 
was laid on the fact that due to the 
slack coal shipments during the sum- 
mer months the demand for coal in 
the coming months would call for ab- 
normally heavy shipments, which 
would tax the ability of the railroads 
to keep pace with the demand. The 
only way to avoid a congestion from 
coal shipments is for householders to 
order their coal immediately. Reports 
submitted at the meeting indicated that 
the transportation lines were operating 
efficiently, with service time faster than 
at any time in recent years. 


California Coast to be Guarded by 
Railway Artillery. 


According to an announcement made 
by Major George Ruhlen, Jr., com- 
manding the coast defense at Fort Mc- 
Arthur, Cal., the war department plans 
the stationing of a train of railway ar- 
tillery at Los Angeles, Cal. The plan 
is to have this artillery of sufficient 
range and effectiveness to guard the en- 
tire coast of southern California against 
possible invasion by sea. 


Santa Fe Double-Track, Chicago to 
Los Angeles, Open November 1. 


According to an announcement made 
by W. J. Black, passenger traffic man- 
ager of the Atchison Topeka & Santa 
Fe Ry., to the Chicago association of 
commerce, the Santa Fe’s double-track 
line between Chicago and Los Angeles 
will be in complete operation by No- 
vember 1. Mr. Black said, in part: 
“The executives of the Santa Fe for 
years have looked forward to the time 
when the double-tracking of the line 
between Chicago and the Pacific coast 
would be completed, realizing that with 
the growth of traffic between Chicago 
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and California, as well as the rapid de- 
velopment of the southwest, additional 
facilities were essential. Many millions 
have been expended in the construc- 
tion. Work was commenced about 20 
years ago when the line between Kan- 
sas City and Newton, Kan., which is 
one of the congested districts, was dou- 
ble tracked. 


Supreme Court Holds Strikers En- 


titled to Jury Trial. 


In a decision handed down this week, 
the United States supreme court de- 
clared that railway employees who 
joined the shopmen’s strike in 1922, 
were entitled to a jury trial when 
charged with contempt of court. That 
part of the Clayton act which pro- 
vides that employees may demand a 
trial by jury was held to be valid and 
constitutional. The question was 
brought before the court by Sam Mi- 
chaelson and others, who had been em- 
ployed by the ‘Chicago St. Paul & 
Omaha Ry. prior to the strike. 


Canadian Car Loadings Show Increase 
Over Previous (Week. 


Car loading of revenue freight in 
Canada during the week ended October 
11 aggregated 7,740, an.increase over 
the previous week of 826 cars. Live 
stock, coal, lumber, pulpwood, other for- 
est products, ore and miscellaneous 
freight showed increases, but grain was 
down 1,068 cars. Compared with the 
corresponding week in 1923, car loading 
was lighter by 1,087 cars. Although all 
details are not available for 1923, the 
indications are that the large decreases 
were in grain and coal in the west. 


I. C. C. Decides Against.G. N. Ry. in 
Wenatchee Southern Case. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has decided against the Great 
Northern Ry. on its appeal that a re- 
argument be had in the case of grant- 
ing the Wenatchee Southern R. R. au- 
thority to construct a new line of rail- 
way to serve the Wenatchee fruit dis- 
trict in Oregon. The Great Northen 
Ry. opposed the application on the 
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ground that it already furnished ade- 
quate service. It will be recalled that, 
at the time of granting the certificate 
of authority to the Wenatchee South- 
ern, the war department recommended 
the construction, for the reason that 
the railway, when constructed, would 
possess a potential military value. 


Sand House Column 


THE Bic ONE Got AWAYy— 


Again, as always about this time of 
year, moose stories come down to us 
from Canada, and again, as always, we 
dream of those unbelievably glorious 
days some years ago, when Fred, the 
Indian guide tried to show us how to 
shoot a moose. We hear of a moose 
who lay down on a railway track and 
went to sleep, thus derailing a C. P. R. 
train and resulting in the total loss of 
one moose. Another story that is new 
this year deals with a roadmaster, who 
was peacefully chugging along on his 
motor-car when a moose stepped out on 
the track. After carefully examining 
the car and the roadmaster to see that 
there were no firearms about, the story 
goes on to say that the moose chased 
the roadmaster and his car five miles 
and only the superior speed of the 
motor car saved the roadmaster’s life. 
Gee, we can almost smell those pine 
needles when we hear those stories. In 
fancy, we find ourself back on a crystal- 
clear stream about dusk. Paddles are 
barely breaking the surface of the 
water and, in the bow, the guide imi- 
tates the mating-call of a moose. The 
west is ablaze with the glory of the 
setting-sun. Suddenly, an unbelievably 
enormous head appears in silhouette, 
and with an excited yell, we fire. Only 
the expertness of the guides saves us 
a bath in the icy stream and the moose, 
after a contemptuous sniff, turns and 
plunges into the forest. But, anyway, 
we had the fun of shooting at a moose, 
which is something after all. 

ee 


A LLEWEYLLYN SETTER— 


In the heart of a big city, crated ina 
box in the baggage room of a railway 


Chinese Press Railway Equipment into War Service. 
As a phase of the war emergency which is existing in China, it was necessary recently 


to press additional railroad equipment 


Shanghai. 


into 
A dozen locomotives and about 100 cars from the Peking-Pukow line were 


service to carry troops and supplies to 


transferred across the Yangtze river to Nanking, by a flimsy car ferry extemporized from 


sampans lashed together, 


as shown in the illustration. 


’ 
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station, we saw a beautiful Llewellyn 
setter the other day. In his eyes was 
all the loneliness and desire that we 
feel on these gorgeous autumn days, 
Away with golf clubs and tennis rack- 
ets, mah-jong sets and cross-word puz- 
zles. 
couple of good bird dogs. The whirring 
boom of a flushed bevy of quail sounds 
in our ears over the roar of the city. 
The white walls of the skyscraper 
across the way fade and become the 
chalk cliffs down on the Tombigbee 
river. We can smell that camp-fire just 
as plain. Let’s sit around a fire to- 
night, with our pipes well filled and 
drawing nicely and tell yarns until we 
drop, off to sleep. Shucks, we’re a long 
way from Alabama, so tonight we will 
go home, sit by the radiator, smoke a 
smelly cigarette and read about the lat- 
est murder. Wotta life, wotta life! 
Cia 


| Patents on Railway Devices 


Issued by the United States Patent Office, 
October 14, 1924 


Dump Car. 1,511,973. William F. Kie- 
sel, Jr., Altoona, Pa. 


Let’s go down in Alabama, with a 


Locomotive Provided With Condenser. | 


PS 9758 Fredrik 


Ljungstrom, | 


Brevik, Lidingon, and Isidor Broberg, | 


Skarsatra, Lidingon, Sweden, as- 


signors to Aktiebolaget Ljungstroms 


Angturbin, Stockholm, Sweden. 


Railroad-Crossing Signal. 1,511,918. 
Bennie R. Smith, Edwards, Mo. 

Rail Joint. 1,511,869. John Barron, Al- 
bion, Calif. 

Car Hopper and Locking Means There- 


for. 1,511,858. William E. Wine, To- 


ledo, Ohio. 
Car-Door-Locking Device. 
William E. Wine, Toledo, Ohio. 
Locomotive Terminal Coaling 
Sanding Station. 1,511,819. Spencer 
Otis, Chicago, IIl. 


Brake-Beam Support. 1,511,811. Brod- 
erick Haskell, Franklin, Pa. 
-Train-Control Apparatus. 1,511,611. 


Robert F. Hudson, Richmond, Va, 


assignor to William J. Ford, trustee, | 


Fredericksburg, Va. 
Rail \Joint. 
Rices Landing, Pa. 
Dome Cover for Tank Cars. 1,511,610. | 
Will K. Holmes, Tulsa, Okla., as-' 
signor to The Texas Company, New | 
Pe Yorks Nees 
Guard-Rail Tie Plate. 1,511,548. John 
Rutherford Watt, Louisville, Ky., as-_ 
signor to Sellers Manufacturing Com- | 
_ pany, Chicago, Ill. 
Car Coupling. 1,511,552. John Clifford | 
Whitridge, Columbus, Ohio, assignor 
to The Buckeye Steel Castings Com- 
| pany, Columbus, Ohio. 
.Rail Anchor. — 1,511,546. Harold G. 
Warr, Park Ridge, IIl., assignor fo | 
The P. & M. Company, Chicago, Ill. 
i Ballast Car. 
ards, Pocatello, Idaho. 


1,511,609. Smith A. Hoge, ; 


1,511,859. 


and 


1,511,424. John H. Rich- 
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Secured Car Door. 1,511,231. Earl F. 
Miles and Ernest V. Larkin, Buffalo, 
IN...Y. 

Crossing Gate. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

Rail Clamp and Brace. 1,511,367. Wil- 
liam M. Riggins, Austinville, Va. 


Rolljs2/;,° “Sam Gill, 


Railway Car. 1,511,371. Hug W. San- 
ford, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Railway-Tie Shifter. 1,511,387. George 


W. Williams, Elm City, N. C. 


Car Stake. 1,511,413. Thomas William 
McAuley, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Railway Supply Trade 


The railroad turntable department of 


the King Bridge Co. has been acquired 


by the McMyler-Interstate Co. Bed- 
ford, Ohio. Patterns, drawings, sales 
records and other material and records 
taken over from the King Bridge Co. 
will be maintained by the McMyler- 
Interstate Co., in order that railroad 
systems and industrial plants now oper- 
ating King turntables may obtain re- 


pairs and spare parts quickly and with- 
- out 


inconvenience. The McMyler- 


Interstate Co. has built special railroad 


equipment such as car dumpers, pile 
drivers and locomotive cranes for many 
years, and its service to railroads will 
be supplemented by a new turntable 
and transfer table department. 


ae as 
The Pullman Co., Chicago, Ill., an- 


_nounces that a quarterly dividend of 
- $2.00 per share will be paid on Novem- 


ber 15, 1924, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business, October 31, 
| 1924. 
x ok x 
tamene H: K. Porter Locomotive Co., 
| Pittsburgh, Pa., plans the construction 
of an office building at that point. 
l eek ak 
L. G. Pritz has been appointed vice- 
| president in charge of all operations of 
the United Alloy Steel Corpn., Canton, 
| Ohio. 
| x Ok Ox 
' M. H. Connelly has been appointed 
“manager of sales for the Albany Car 
Wheel Co., Reading Car Wheel Co., and 
‘the General Steel Casting & Machine 
Co., with offices at 8 Lister avenue, 
/Newark, N. J. Mr. Connelly was for- 
‘merly sales agent for the American 
‘Car & Foundry Co. 
eit, x 
The Pullman Car & Mfg. Co. is ask- 
ing for bids on a passenger car finish- 
‘ing plant at its works at Pullman, III, 
estimated to cost $500,000. 
* Ok Ok 
The \Northwestern Malleable Iron 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., is constructing 
concrete and steel sand sheds, which 
will be ready for occupancy shortly. 
| * oO 
The Universal Signal Co. has been 
‘mcorporated for $50,000, at New Lon- 
don, Conn., to deal in signalling and 
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safety devices, by P. L. Shea and 
others. 
* Sm 
The Mid-Continent Tank Car Co., 
Coffeyville, Kan., plans the establish- 
ment of a branch plant for building 
and repairing tank cars, on a two-acre 
site recently acquired at Shreveport, La. 
* ok Ox 


The Chickasaw Tank Car Co., 165 
Broadway, New York city, has been 
formey by T. L. Harrison, J. L. Far- 
rell and others. 

* 

F. A. Smith, consulting engineer, has 
opened offices at 208 North Wells street 
room 411, Chicago, Ill, and plans to 
specialize in hydraulics, municipal and 
railway construction problems. 

* ok x 


Boyd Nixon has been appointed head 
of the sales department of the Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co. at Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. Nixon previously held a similar 
position for the same company at St. 
Paul, Minn. 

x ae 

The American Bolt Corpn., has ap- 
proved plans for the erection of a new 
warehouse and shop in the central 
manufacturing district of Chicago. The 
building is to be two stories, faced 
with brick and terra cotta trim. 

+ ee 


Samuel Sailor, vice-president of the 
Heywood-Wakefield Co., Chicago, IIl., 
manufacturer of railway seats, etc., died 
at his home in Chicago on October 19. 
Mr. Sailor was born in Philadelphia, 
Pari, 1855. 

+ ae 

Reeves Brothers, Alliance, Ohio, man- 
ufacturers of water tanks, are planning 
the construction of a $1,000,000 steel 
fabricating plant at Woodlawn, near 
Birmingham, Ala. A 40-acre site has 
been purchased for the purpose. 


* * 


Carl H. Peterson ,eastern sales man- 
ager of the Standard Stoker Co., Inc., 
died at his home in ‘Chicago, IIl., on 
September 27, from cancer. Mr. Peter- 
son was born in Chicago on November 
9, 1872. Previous to his connection 
with the Standard Stoker Co., he was 
engineering representative for the 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., and 
the Pressed Steel Car Co. From 1905 
to 1919 he represented the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works in Chicago and St. 
Louis. 

kk Ox 

The Ryan. Car Co., 332 South Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago, IIl., announces the 
election of R. D. Bartlett as vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Bartlett has hitherto been as- 
sistant to the president. Reginald Cooke 
has been elected secretary-treasurer, 
and C. B. Faverty, general superin- 
tendent. 

* ok OK 

Louis MacKenzie, president and 
editor of the Welding Engineer, Chi- 
cago, died in that city, October 6. Mr. 
MacKenzie was 44 years old and had 
been for years prominently identified 
with various publications, among which 
were Railway Signal Engineer, Rail- 
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way Electrical Engineer and _ Illinois 
Central R. R. Employees’ Magazine. 
* * x 

The Locomotive Firebox Co., 310 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago, IIL, 
nianufacturer of the Nicholson thermic 
syphon, has appointed C. M. Hanna- 
ford, American National Bank building, 


Richmond, Va., as representative in that 


territory. 


New Roads and Projects | 


Florida.—Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr.. 
has announced plans covering the con- 
struction of a railway across the Ever- 
glades from Miami, Fla., to Fort 
Meyers, Fla. The railway will be con- 
structed by the Florida Navigation & 
R. R. Co., of which Barron G. Collier, 
of New York city is president and Mr. 
Vanderbilt vice-president. In addition 
to railway service, the company will 
also operate four steamships from 
Miami, for Nassau, Tampa and proba- 


bly New Orleans. 


Oregon.—The Mt. Emily Timber Co., 
which is building a six-mile railway 
near LaGrande, Ore., has awarded a 
contract to the Security Construction 
Co., covering the grading and putting 
in culverts and bridges. Contract for 
the track-laying has not as yet been 
awarded. 


Saskatchewan.—The Canadian Pa- 
cific Ry. has been authorized to open 
its Tuffnell-Prince Albert branch from 
mile 0 to mile 93. 


West Virginia.—A certificate of in- 
corporation has been filed by the West 
Virginia Midland R. R., which proposes 
to construct a line of railway from 
Sutton, W. Va., to Elkins, W. Va. 


Conventions and Meetings 


“Get Out the Vote” was made the 
subject of the meeting of the New York 
Railroad Club, Friday evening, October 
17, at 29 West 39th street, New York 
city. The speakers were Robert H. 
Newcomb, assistant to vice president, 
New York New Haven & Hartford 
R. R., and C. H. Stein, general man- 
ager, Central R. R. of New Jersey. 

ke x 


The annual meeting of the Railway 
Club of Pittsburgh, including election 
of officers, was held at the Fort Pitt 
hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., October 23. The 
meeting took the form of a smoker, 
with entertainment. 


* * OX 


Topics and committee chairmen of 
the American Railway Tool Foremen’s 
Association, for 1925, are as follows: 
Standardization of tools in locomotive 
and car shops, H. P. Jones, chairman; 
grinding in railroad shops, G. W. Stro- 
ner, chairman; jigs and’ devices for loco- 
motive and car shops, H Otto, chair- 
man; forging macbine dies, E. A. Hilde- 
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brandt, chairman. The 1925 conven- 
tion will be held at Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. The new president is C. E. 
Helm, Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Ry., Milwaukee, Wis., and the secre- 


tary is G. G. Macina, Chicago Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Ry., Chicago. 
Rel 


The Traffic Club of Chicago will hold 
a Halloween party and dance, Wednes- 
day evening, October 29, at Hotel La 
Salle, Chicago. 
x ok * 


James E. Gorman, president of the 
Rock Island Lines, will be the guest 
of honor and principal speaker at the 
Hallowe’en party and annual meeting 
of the Transportation Club of Peoria, 
Tll., on the evening of Thursday, Octo- 
ber 23, at the Jefferson hotel, Peoria. 


Railway Literature 


The Engineering Products Co., Peo- 
ples Gas building, Chicago, IIl., has is- 
sued a new price list and descriptive 
folder of rail benders, track drills, 
gauges and levels. 

* * ok 


The Superheater Company of New 
York and Chicago, has just reissued 
its locomotive superheater roundhouse 
chart. It illustrates the locomotive 
superheater and gives a description of 
it and instructions for operation and 
maintenance. The chart is 37% by 25 
inches; is printed on heavy coated 
stock, and is suitable for framing. The 
surface of the chart is especially 
treated so that dirt or grease can be 
washed off easily without injuring the 
chart. For convenience, the chart is 
also reproduced as bulletin 11. Copies 
of these publications will be sent upon 
application. 


* *K * 


Bulletin No. 48941A, entitled “CR- 
9006 Enameled Resistor Units,” has 
been issued by the General Electric 
Co. This is a well-illustrated booklet 
describing the uses and advantages of 
these units and giving standard ratings 
and dimensions. Applications are given 
for several different fields of service. 
The bulletin contains 18 reading pages. 

k ok Ox 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has issued its summary of acci- 
dent investigation reports, No. 20, cov- 
ering the period of April, May and 
June, 1924. 

* ok Ok 

In order to help the man who has 
charge of the maintenance of buildings 
and equipment in large institutions, 
the Truscon Laboratories have pre- 
pared a wall chart, or “maintenance 
map,” as they call it, showing in detail 
various maintenance requirements of 
buildings, with suggestions of what to 
do in each case. The “map” consists 
principally of a large colored cross- 
section of a modern manufacturing 
building; each maintenance requirement 
being indicated by a system of num- 
bers and arrows. Features on this 
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large cross-section are further detailed 
and emphasized by smaller _ illustra- 
tions at the bottom of the “map.” Im- 
mediately below the large cross-section 
is an outline of maintenance require- 
ments, sub-divided into classifications 
into which the subject naturally falls— 
for example, basements, exteriors, in- 
teriors, floors, etc. Below the outline 
is a section devoted to useful informa- 
tion, containing data on such subjects 
as quantity of paint or varnish required 
for various surfaces; amount of cement, 
sand, and gravel required for various 
concrete and cement mortar mixtures; 
weights of building materials per cubic 
foot; etc. Taken as a whole, the “map” 
is a concise compendium of mainten- 
ance information for quick and handy 
reference. Printed in four colors, on 
heavy enamel paper, the Truscon 
“maintenance map” is 22 in. wide by 
32 in. high, finished with metal strips 
top and bottom, and with wall hanger 
attachment. It will be sent free to 
executives interested in maintenance, 
by addressing the Truscon Laboratories, 
Detroit, Mich., or one of their various 
branch offices, located in principal 
cities. 
+ +e 

A few years ago, in response to gen- 
eral interest in the subject of water- 
proof construction, the Truscon Labo- 
ratories published a “layman’s version” 
of the process of integrally waterproof- 
ing concrete and Portland cement mor- 
tar. This publication was known as 
“Science and Practice of Integral 
Waterproofing,” and contained 33 pages 
with 19 illustrations. Although written 
to popular appeal, there was such a 
heavy call for the booklet from pro- 
fessional men as well as laymen, that 
the pamphlet rapidly went into a sec- 
ond, and later a third edition. In pro- 
ducing the fourth edition, which is just 
off the press, the Laboratories have 
made a number of changes in the book- 
let in the interest of simplification. 
The first 15 pages take up the study 
of the porosity of concrete and cement 
mortar—why concrete should be porous 
and how the pores in concrete act to 
absorb moisture. The subject is then 
developed showing how this moisture 
absorption can be stopped by the use 
of a repellent waterproofing compound. 
The latter section of the pamphlet is 
devoted to specifications: waterproof- 
ing mass concrete, waterproofing mass 
concrete and masonry by the cement 
plaster coat method, and the produc- 
tion of waterproof cement stucco and 
mortar. Of special value is the con- 
cluding chapter, as it takes up the prac- 
tical application of a cement plaster 
coat, calling attention to certain little 
precautions which, if followed, avoid 
failure of plaster coat. or stucco. Copy 
of this new edition will be sent to per- 
sons interested by addressing the Trus- 
con Laboratories, Detroit, Mich. 


* * * 


“Eye Hazards in Industrial Occupa- 
tions,” by Louis Resnick and Lewis 
H. Carris, is a book of 247 pages, pub- 
lished by the National Committee for 
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the Prevention of Blindness, Inc., 130 
East 22nd street, New York city. In 
publishing this volume the National 
committee has undertaken to serve as 
a clearing house for the great fund of 
information regarding this particular 
hazard of industrial occupations devel- 
oped by the numerous industrial asso- 
ciations, governmental agencies and in- 
dividual corporations interested in acci- 
dent prevention and health promotion. 
The publications of this committee are 
ordinarily distributed without charge. 
The committee has, however, gone to 
very heavy expense in the investiga- 
tions leading to this report and in the 
publication of the report itself and is, 
therefore, distributing it at a schedule 
of prices which covers only the actual 
cost of production plus the distribu- 
tion expense. The price of the book 
paper bound with linen backing is $1.50, 
and fabrikoid bound $2.50. 


Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe—In 
order to test the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission over 
operation over spur tracks, the Atchi- 
son Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. has filed 
an application with the commission ask- 
ing for authority to operate over a four- 
mile spur track, which was built by 
the Southern Pacific Co., and extends 
from Richgrove, in Tulare county, Cal., 
to a point in the Sierra Vista ranch. 
At the same time, the company asked 
the commission to dismiss the applica- 
tion for want of jurisdiction. In mak- 
ing the application, the railway com- 
pany stated that it did not believe 
that the commission’s approval was 
required under the law, but that the 
application was presented in order that 
a ruling might be had on the subject. 


Atlantic Coast Line.—The annual re- 
port of this company for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1924, shows a total 
income of $2,062,417, as compared with 
$1,891,160 for the previous year. Ex- 
penses and taxes were $62,277 this year, 
as against $295,761 for 1923. Dividends 
terest amounted to $293,189 this year, 
as against $295,761 for 1923. Dividends 
paid this year amounted to $1,120,500, as 
compared with $1,058,400 for the pre- 
vious year and the net surplus this year 
was $604,451 this year, as compared 
with $481,565 last year. In discussing 
the outlook for the current year, Presi- 
dent J. R. Kenly said: “From the 
standpoint of net income we expect to 
have equally as good a year in 1924 
as in 1923. September gross was about 
the same as September last year, and 
the nine months’ net is ahead of last 
year. Our business is temporarily off. 
We have had a great deal of rain in the 
south and traffic has been disturbed. I 
believe, however, that business will pick 
up the remainder of the year. Our lum- 
ber business which has been off for 
several months, is now showing better. 
The south generally finds business con- 
ditions good. The citrus fruit crop of 
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Florida is now estimated at 21,000,000 
boxes with a very favorable outlook. 
As to our equipment, bad-order freight 
cars are about five per cent and our 
bad-order engines about eight or nine 
per cent. For all general purposes this 
means that our equipment is practically 
in 100 per cent condition. We are look- 
ing for the heaviest traffic next winter 
that we have ever had. We have all 
equipment ordered this year now de- 
livered. We will purchase no more 
equipment this year.” 

The Atlantic Coast Line has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to acquire and op- 
erate a line of railway between Spring 
Hope, N. C., in Nash county, to a point 
near Roseville, N. C., in Wake county, 
which was heretofore operated by the 
Montgomery Lumber Co, Twenty-two 
miles are involved. 


See “Louisville & Nashville.” 


Baltimore & Ohio.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company to issue $9,504,000 of 414 
per cent equipment trust certificates, 
which had been sold, subject to the 
approval of the commission, to Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., Speyer & Co., and the Na- 
tional City Co. These certificates ma- 
{ure in semi-annual installments from 
May 1, 1925, to November 1, 1935, and 
are issued under an agreement with the 
National Railway Service Corpn., to re- 
place $9,966,000 trust certificates of the 
National Railway Service Corpn., now 
outstanding against Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R. equipment purchased in 1920 and 
1921. The new certificates will cover 
equipment costing $16 800,000, of which 
approximately $14,200.000 represents the 
equipment under the former certificates, 
and approximately $2,600,000 the new 
equipment just purchased and not de- 
livered. At the same time, the railway 
company was granted authority by the 
commission to retire $5,720,000 of seven 
per cent prior lien certificates and 
$3,813.333 of six per cent deferred lien 
certificates. 


Canadian National_—The gross earn- 
ings of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways for the week ending October 14, 
1924, were $5.138.847.00, being a de- 
crease of $752,763.28 over the corres- 
ponding period of 1923. The gross 
earnings of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways from Januarv 1 to October 14, 
1924, have been $187.505.835.00, being a 
decrease of $9,060,851.56 over the cor- 
responding period of 1923. 


Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio—See 
“Louisville & Nashville.” 


Camaguey & Nuevitas.—See “Cuba.” 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—The average 
daily coal loading from October 1 to 
October 16, inclusive, covering a period 
of 14 working days, by fields, made 
by the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., accord- 
ing to announcement by President W. 
J. Harahan, was as follows: New 
River, 790 cars; Kanawha, 466 cars; 
Coal River, 274 cars; Logan, 1,292 cars; 
Kentucky, 375 cars; A. C. & I., 4 cars; 
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Long Fork, 108 cars; Miller’s Creek, 
34 cars, and S. V. & E., 163 cars. The 
average loading for 14 working days 
was 3,506 cars. The Chesapeake & 
Ohio’s total cost loading from October 
1 to October 16, amounted to 29,101 
cars. 


Chicago Burlington & Quincy.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
granted the petition of this company 
for permission to install automatic train 
control devices on that portion of its 
line between Creston, Iowa, and Pa- 
cific Junction, Iowa, in lieu of the in- 
stallation required by the commission 
in its order of June 13, 1922. 


Chicago Rock Island & Pacific.— 
This company has been authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to assume obligation and liability in 
respect to $3,750,000 equipment trust 
certificates, issue of 1924, to be sold 
at not less than 98 per cent of par. 


Illinois Central. — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company to issue $14,256,000 of 
common capital stock, with a par value 
of $100 per share, or so much of the 
stock as shall equal ten per cent of 
the company’s outstanding common 
stock on October 22, 1924, to be sold 
at not less than par. The new issue 
will be offered to the common stock- 
holders at par. 


Consolidated R. R. of Cuba—See 
Cubac 


Cuba.—The Cuba R. R. has created 
the new office of chairman of the board. 
Horatio S. Rubens has ben elected to 
that position. Mr. Rubens is also 
president of the Consolidated Railroads 
of Cuba, a holding company, which 
owns the stock of the Cuba R. R., the 
Camaguey & Nuevitas Ry., and the 
Cuba Northern Ry. 


Cuba Northern.—See “Cuba.” 


Dominion Atlantic.—According to F. 
G. J. Comeau, general traffic agent of 
this railway, passenger business over 
the line during the past summer 
showed an increase of approximately 20 
per cent, due in part, to advertising 
and other publicity efforts to draw 
tourists to the historic region traversed 
by the line. 


Kansas City Mexico & Orient.—At- 
torneys for this railway have informed 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that, unless the road is granted addi- 
tional revenue, it cannot continue to 
operate. The railway has applied for 
an increase in the division of the joint 
rates on traffic between the Orient and 
connecting lines. 


Louisville & Nashville—This com- 
pany, together with the Atlantic Coast 
Line Ry., has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
guarantee $1,000.000 of equipment trust 
certificates of the Carolina Clinchfield 
& Ohio Ry. 


Mobile & Ohio.—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission for authority to issue $1,- 
650,000 of 41%4 per cent equipment cer- 
tificates, which have been sold, subject 
to the commission’s approval, to Clark 
Dodge & Co., at 96% per cent of par. 


Yazoo & Mississippi Valley.—A. H. 
Egan, general superintendent of this 
company, with headquarters at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., has also been elected a 
director of the company. 


(Loris Reiways J 


Bolivia.—All but the last section of 
the Atocha-Villazon Railway, connect- 
ing Boliva and Argentina, has been 
completed. A section of the Yungas 
Railway has been opened to traffic, 
making 59 kilometers completed. This 
railroad is being built by the govern- 
ment to extend from La Paz northeast 
to the Yungas region. It is planned to 
build motor roads through this territory 
as feeders for the railroads. The gov- 
ernment has ordered locomotives and is 
reported negotiating for the placing of 
bonds amounting to 2,000,000 bolivianos 
for construction work on the Potosi- 
Sucre Railroad. This issue is a part 
of the 10,000,000 boliviano internal loan 
already authorized for this purpose. 


Central America—The International 
Rys. of Central America report a bal- 
ance after taxes of $102,265 for the 
month of September, 1924, as compared 
with $62,710 for the same month of the 
previous year. The balance available 
for common stock for the first nine 
months of this year was $753,142, as 
compared with $445,742 for the same 
period last year. 


Cuba.—The annual report of the Cuba 
R. R. shows that the net earnings for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, 
exceeded those of the previous year. 
The gross earnings amounted to $14,- 
384,256, in 1924, as against $14,146,198 
in 1923. The operating expenses show 
a total of $9,279,542 for 1924, as against 
$9,364,799 in 1923, and the operating 
ratio to the gross earnings was 64.51% 
this year, as against 66.2 per cent last 
year. The net earnings, after deduc- 
tion of taxes, etc., amounted to $9,- 
862,990, as against $9,791,305 for the 
previous year. Other income showed 
a slight increase over the previous year, 
while the interest on the funded debt, 
notes, etc., remained practically the 
same, with the result that the net in- 
come figures were, 1924: $3,526,394; 
1923: $3,129,207. 


France.—The receipts of the princi- 
pal French railways through Septem- 
ber 15 of this year have amounted to 
six billion francs, as compared with 
five billion francs for the corresponding 
period of 1923. The average daily car 
loadings in the first four weeks of 
September amounted to 62,800 cars, as 
compared with an average of 58,500 
cars for the same period in 1923. 


Japan.—An application to build a 
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cable railway up Mount Fuji has been 
filed with the department of railways. 
The government will make a survey 
to determine whether or not the pro- 
ject is feasible, before granting the 
permission. 


Mexico.—The National Rys. of Mex- 
ico have been granted a 99-year con- 
cession to build and operate a line of 
railway between Mexicali and San 
Felipe on the gulf of lower California. 


New South Wales.—According to re- 
liable reports emanating from Sydney, 
N. S. W., the New South Wales state 
railways are in a parlous state, as far 
as finances go. A committee of two, 
consisting of Sir Sam Fay and Sir 
Vincent Raven, was appointed to in- 
vestigate the railway administration in 
that state, and they found a trail of in- 
effective and hampering finances. The 
budgeting arrangement was found to 
be hopelessly inefficient. The report of 
this committee recommends that the 
financing of the railways be taken out 
of the hands of the state treasury, and 
further that the control of the railway 
be taken from the politicians and placed 
in the hands of a board of able com- 
missioners. 


New Zealand.—Minister of Railways 
J. G. Coates has announced an import- 
ant program of railway improvement. 
He states that approximately $40,000,000 
will be expended over a period of eight 
years, in the construction of new ter- 
minals, double-tracking, grade-crossing 
elimination, shops and the extension of 
automatic signaling. 


Spain.—A concession has been grant- 
ed by the Spanish government cover- 
ing the construction of a 415-milo- 
meter railway, at an estimated cost of 
350.000,000 pesetas, from Santander to 
Calatayud. Under the concession, the 
government guarantees a return of five 
per cent on the cost of construction. 

The directors of the new line have 
signified their intention of purchasing 
the most modern equipment available 
for use on the railway. 


| Equipment ond Structures | 


Locomotives. 
The Mobile & Ohio R. R. has placed 
orders with the Lima Locomotive 
Works covering four heavy Mikado 


type locomotives. 


Passenger Cars. 


The Long Island R. R. has placed 
an order with the American Car & 
Foundry Co. for 40 motor passenger 
cars. 

The Northern Pacific Ry. is inquiring 
for Z0 passenger cars, as follows: ten 
coaches, five baggage cars and five mail 
express Cars. 

The Great Northern Ry. is inquiring 
for 27 underframes for refrigerator cars. 


The Interborough Rapid Transit Co. 
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Car & Foundry Co. covering 150 steel 
subway cars. 


Freight Cars. 


President Needles of the Norfolk & 
Western Ry. announces that the rail- 
way is now receiving bids and expects 
to place orders shortly for 3,000 57%4- 
ton all-steel gondola coal cars. These 
are to be in addition to the 1,000 cars 
of the same type to be built in the com- 
pany’s shop at Roanoke, Va. 


The St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. will 
repair 400 or 500 gondolas in its own 
shops. 

The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. has placed orders with the Western 
Steel Car Co. for repairs to 146 steel 
gondolas. 

The Great Northern Ry. has ordered 
900 box cars from the General Amer- 
iene (Cee (CGY, 

The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. is inquiring for repairs or re- 
building 1,000 gondola cars. 


The formal inquiry has been received 
by carbuilders for the 5,200 cars whose 
purchase was recently authorized by the 
board of directors of the Chicago & 
Northwestern Ry. These cars are di- 
vided as follows: 1,000 box cars, 1,000 
automobile cars, 500 stock cars, 500 flat 
cars, 200 refrigerator cars. 


- Buildings and Terminals. 


The Reading Co. is reported to be 
preparing preliminary plans covering 
enlargements to its car and locomotive 
shops at Reading, Pa. 


The Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Ry. announces that one of the two 
grain elevators destroyed by fire at 
Milwaukee, Wis., will be replaced by a 
reinforced concrete structure having a 
capacity of 1,500,000 bushels and capable 
of handling 35 to 40 cars per day. 

The Boston & Maine R. R. has placed 
a general contract with E. F. Carlson 
Co., 264 Main street, Springfield, Mass., 
covering the erection of an engine 
house addition at Springfield, to cost 
approximately $45,000. 


The Atlantic Coast Line Ry. is pre- 
paring plans covering a new engine 
house and shops at Albany, Ga., esti- 
mated to cost $75,000. 

The Missouri Pacific R. R. has let 
a contract to H. O. Hirsch & Co., Wain- 
wright building, St. Louis, Mo., cover- 
ing additions and. alterations to its sta- 
tions at Newport, Ark. 


The Detroit Toledo & Ironton R. R. 
plans the construction of a railway 
yard, engine house and repair shop at 
Lima, Ohio, which city is to be made 
a divisional terminal. 

The construction department of the 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. will com- 
mence work at once on the station at 
Jonesboro, Ark., which is to be re- 
modeled and enlarged. The work also 
calls for the installation of a new heat- 
ing plant. 

The Texas & Pacific Ry. plans en- 
larging its shops at Marshall, Texas, 
by the addition of new car repair sheds 


has placed orders with the American and machine shops. 
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The Seaboard Air Line Ry. has let a 
contract to C. V. York, Raleigh, N. C., 
covering a brick passenger station at 
McClenny, Fla. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. is preparing plans covering the con- 
struction of a station at Enid, Okla. 
to be two-story, 60x140 ft., brick, esti- 
mated to cost $150,000. 


The Gulf Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. 
and the Houston & Texas Central R. 
R. (Southern Pacific Lines) plan ex- 
tensive improvements to the union pas- 
senger station at Brenham, Texas, in- 
cluding a new tile roof, new seats and 
furnishings. 


The Atlantic Coast Line Ry. will 
commence construction shortly of a 
new station at Groveland, Fla., to cost 
$10,000, with a tile and brick ware- 
house. 

The Florida Western & Northern 
Ry. has awarded contracts to the El- 
liott Building Co., Hickory, N. C., cov- 
ering the construction of freight and 
passenger stations on the new line from 
Coleman, Fla., to West Palm Beach, 
Fla. The contract includes: combina- 
tion stations at Center Hill, Auburn- 
dale and Okeechobee, passenger sta- 
tions at Winter Haven, Lake Wales, 
Avon Park and Sebring, and freight sta- 
tions at Avon Park, Winter Haven and 
Sebring. The new stations are to be 
of hollow tile construction, stucco and 
plastered, cement and tile floors, pre- 
pared and tile roofs. 

The St. Louis Southwestern Ry. has 
awarded a contract to Mote & Bald- 
win, Dallas, Texas, covering the con- 
struction of a passenger station at Sul- 
phur Spring, Texas. 


According to an announcement made 
by Vice-President W. W. Atterbury, 
the Pennsylvania R. R. plans extensive 
terminal improvements in Philadelphia, 
Pa., including a new station, which is 
to be located on the west bank of the 
Schuylkill river. The main station will 
have 26 tracks, eight of which will be 
used by suburban trains, which will 
cross the river on the new bridge, 
which is part of the terminal plans, 
and then run into a subway to the new 


underground station which is to be: 


built just north of the present Broad 
street station. The suburban trains are 
to be electrified. 


Pending the completion of their ter- 
minals south of Alexandria, La., the 
Missouri Pacific R. R. and the Texas & 
Pacific Ry. are constructing a tempo- 
rarv icing plant at that point, to cost 


$15,000. 
Bridges. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. plans the 
elimination of the grade crossings at 
Dixmont and Glenfield, near Pi-tsburgh, 
Pa., by running the highway along the 
hillside north of the railwav, instead of 
having it crossing and recrossing as at 
;resent. It is estimated that the im- 
provement will cost $500.000, which 
cost will be shared by the Pennsvlyania 
R. R., Allegheny county, Glenfield hor- 
ough, Kilbuck township and the state 
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highway department of Penasy'vania 

A. J. Stewart, purchasine <cgen' of 
Kansas City, Mo., is receiving bids cov- 
ering the construction of a single-t-ack, 
.teel girder plate bridge, on the s‘ding 
tetween the Chicago Burlington & 
Quincy _R. R. and the city purification 
plant, to have two 56-ft. spans. 

The Delaware Lackawanna & West- 
crn R. R. plans an 850-ft. shree-track 
bridge over the Hackensack river at 
Hackensack, N. J. 

The city of Amarillo, Texas, and the 
Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. will 
construct a subway under the railway’s 
tracks, with structural steel and rein- 
forced concrete piers, 710-ft. long, 48- 
ft. wide, and 16-ft. deep, estimated to 
cost $58,000. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. has awarded 
the contract for masonry for the Ohio 
river bridge at Steubenville, Ohio, to 
the Dravo Contracting Co., Diamond 
building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Signals and Interlocking. 


The New York Central R. R. has or- 
dered from the Hall Switch & Signal 
Co. for work at Katonah, N. Y., 14 
searchlight type light signals, 109 re- 
lays, 35 switch boxes, lightning arrest- 
ers, relay boxes and other materials. 
Work will be installed by railroad 
forces. 

The Ironton R. R. has ordered from 
the Hall Switch & Signal Co., Gar- 
wood, N. J., all materials for two high- 
way crossing installations at Egypt, Pa. 

The Canadian National Railways have 
ordered from the Hall Switch & Signal 
Co., Garwood, N. J., eight searchlight 
type light signals, relays and other ma- 
terials for installation at St. Augustine, 
Que. 

The Rutland R. R. has ordered from 
the Hall Switch & Signal Co., Garwood, 
N. J., three searchlight type light sig- 
nals with relays, switch boxes and other 
materials for installation at Rutland, 


Bvt: 


Machinery and Tools. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. has 
started placing orders on its recent list 
and, it is expected, will bring out an- 
other large list before the first of the 
year. 

The Norfolk & Western Ry. is in- 
quiring for two axle lathes. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. has pur- 
chased a five-foot radial drill. 

The St. Louis Southwestern Ry. has 
purchased two gap lathes. 

The Kansas City Southern R. R. has 
placed an order for a turret lathe. 

The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. has purchased a wheel 
press and a grinder. 


Iron and Steel. 


The International-Great Northern 
Ry. has placed an order with the Ten- 
nessee Coal Iron & R. R Co. for 5,400 
cons of rails. 

The Chicago Great Western R. R. 
has placed orders with the Inland Steel 
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Co. and the Illinois Steel Co. for 4,000 
and 3,000 tons of rails, respectively. 
The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. is in- 
quiring for 30,000 tons of rails. 
The Wabash Ry. has purchased 15,000 
tons of rails from a western steel mill. 


The Union Pacific R. R. has placed 
orders for 30,000 tons of rails, of which 
22,500 tons went to a western maker. 
This company has also purchased 5,000 
tons of tie plates and 12,000 kegs of 
spikes and bolts. 

The Norfolk & Western Ry. is in- 
quiring for bids on 10,000 tons of 
shapes and plates for car-building pur- 
poses. 

The Chicago & Northwestern Ry. 
has placed an order with the American 
Bridge Co. for 1,825 tons of structural 
steel for ore chutes at Escanaba, Mich. 


The New York Central R. R. has 
placed an order with the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. for its fourth quarter require- 
ments of bars, shapes and plates. 

The New York Central R. R. is in- 
quiring for 1,000 tons of structural steel 
for grade crossing elimination work. 


The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. is inquiring for 200° tons 
of structural steel for a turntable and 
girder spans. 

The Great Northern Ry. has placed 
an order with the Wisconsin Bridge 
Co. for 1,800 tons of structural steel 
for bridge work. 

The Grand Trunk Ry. is inquiring 
for 150 tons of structural steel for 
deck and through plate girder spans. 


The Victorian Government Railways, 
Melbourne, Australia, are inquiring for 
23 tons of copper plates for engine 
service, bids to be received until No- 
vember 5. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. has placed 
orders for 5,000 tons of car and boiler 
fire box plates. 

The Louisville & Nashville R. R. is 
inquiring for 300 tons of plates and 
200 tons of blue annealed sheets. 

The New York Central R. R. has 
placed an order with the McClintic- 
Marshall Co. covering 300 tons of steel 
for a bridge at Elkhart, Ind. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. has placed 
an order with the McClintic-Marshall 
Co., covering 300 tons of steel for a 
transfer bridge at Greenville, N. J. 


The Egyptian State Rys. are inquir- 
ing for 10,000 tons of rails. 

The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. has placed an order with the Amer- 
ican Bridge Co. for 146 tons of struc- 
tural steel for a through plate girder 
span. 


| Personals | 


Executive. 


J. Walter Coon, who has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the Delaware & 
Hudson Co., with headquarters at 32 
Nassau street, New York city, was born 
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at Warren, Ill., on January 7, 1875. He 
entered railway service as messenger 
for the Baltimore & Ohio R. R., on 
February 5, 1890, at Chicago, IIl., serv- 
ing in that capacity one year, when he 
was promoted to clerk to the general 
superintendent at Chicago. He re- 
mained in that capacity and as file 
clerk until 1897, when he was trans- 
ferred to Newark, Ohio, as assistant 
chief clerk. In 1899, he was trans- 


J. W. Coon. 


ferred to Baltimore, Md., as account- 
ant in the general manager’s officé. In 
1904, he was promoted to chief clerk 
to the vice-president and general man- 
ager, and, in 1909, he was appointed as- 
sistant to the third vice-president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R., with head- 
quarters at Baltimore. In 1915 he was 
appointed special agent of the Delaware 
& Hudson Co., with headquarters at 
New York city, which position he held 
until his recent promotion. 

E. R. Oliver, who has been appointed 
vice-president, in charge of traffic, of 
the Southern Ry., with headquarters at 
Washington, D. C., was born Febru- 
ary 25, 1883, and educated in the public 
schools of Mississippi and at the Jef- 
ferson law school of Louisville, Ky. 
He entered the service of the Southern 
Ry. on September 1, 1898, as clerk and 
telegraph operator at Greenville, Miss. 
From 1900, to 1903, he was chief clerk 
at Greenville. On May 1, 1903, he was 
appointed traveling freight agent, with 
headquarters at Chicago, Ill, and, on 
September 1, 1907, soliciting freight 
agent, with headquarters at Louisville, 
Ky. On March 1, 1910, he was ap- 
pointed chief clerk to the assistant 
freight traffic manager at Louisville, 
Ky., and, in May, 1912, was appointed 
assistant general freight agent, with the 
same headquarters. On February 1, 
1916, he was transferred to Washing- 
ton, D. C., with the same title, handling 
JIJIUIWOD 9}V}SIOJUT IY} IIOJOG Sosvo 
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Commission. On November 1, 1916, 
he was transferred to Atlanta, Ga., with 
the same title, and, on March 1, 1920, 
he was appointed general freight agent, 
with headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
On April 15, 1921, he was appointed 
executive general agent of the South- 
ern Ry., and vice-president of the New 
Orleans & Northeastern R. R., with 


headquarters at New Orleans, La. Mr. 
Oliver was appointed freight traffic 
manager of the Southern Ry., with 


headquarters at Washington, D. C., on 
October 11, 1923, which position he held 
until his recent promotion to vice-presi- 
dent in charge of traffic. 


Operating. 


William C. Hudson, generai superin- 
tendent of the Southern Ry., with head- 
quarters at Charlotte, N. C., has been 
transferred to the northern district of 
lines east, with headquarters at Dan- 
ville, Va. 

Leslie Woodall has been appointed 
superintendent of the C. N. O. & T. P. 
division of the Southern Ry., with head- 
quarters at Somerset, Ky. J. W. Payne 
has been appointed superintendent of 
the Memphis division, with headquar- 
ters at Sheffield, Ala., succeeding Mr. 
Woodall. 


Traffic. 


R. H. Ragan has been appointed gen- 
eral freight and passenger agent of the 
Louisiana Ry. & \Navigation Co., of 
Texas, with headquarters at Greenville, 
Texas, succeeding O. L. Dane, re- 
signed. R. O. Powell has been ap- 
pointed traveling freight and passenger 
agent of the same company, with head- 
quarters at Greenville. 


The Canadian Pacific Ry. has made 
the following changes in the personnel 
of its Chicago office: C. H. White, 
formerly chief clerk to the general 
agent, has been transferred to Toronto, 
Ont., as chief clerk in the passenger de- 
partment. W. D. Black, formerly 
traveling passenger agent, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, IIl., succeeds Mr. 
White as chief clerk to the general 
agent. R. E. Jamieson, formerly city 
passenger agent, has been promoted to 
traveling passenger agent, succeeding 
Mr. Black. William Keay succeeds Mr. 
Jamieson as city passenger agent and 
W. C. Lay has been appointed assistant 
ticket agent, succeeding Mr. Keay. 


W. C. Sommers has been appointed 
district freight agent of the Pennsyl- 
vania R. R., with headquarters at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

S. E. Golderman has been appointed 
general agent of the Ft. Smith & West- 
ern Ry., with headquarters at Oklahoma 
City, Okla. Grady Templeton has been 
appointed commercial agent, with head- 
quarters at Guthrie, Okla. 

C J. Roessel has been appointed dis- 
trict freight representative of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio R. R., with headquarters 
at New Orleans, La. 7. M. Kingsmill 
has been appointed traveling freight 
agent, with the same headquarters, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Roessel. 


W. W. Blackman has been appointed 


‘quarters at St. Louis, Mo. 
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traffic agent of the Chicago & Alton 
Ry., with headquarters at Shreveport, 
ce: 

Robert M. Nash has been appointed 
assistant freight traffic manager of the 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry., with head- 
F. C. Frie- 
burg has been appointed general freight 
agent, with same headquarters, succeed- 
ing Mr. Nash, and H. P. Norden nas 
been appointed assistant general freight 
agent, with the same headquarters, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Frieburg. 

Following the appointment of E. R. 
Oliver as vice-president in charge of 
traffic, succeeding E. H. Shaw, de- 
ceased, the following changes have been 
made in the official personnel of the 
Southern Ry. traffic department: B. G. 
Brown has been appointed freight 
traffic manager, with headquarters at 
Washington, D. C., succeeding Mr. 
Oliver; G. H. Kerr has been appointed 
freight traffic manager, with head- 
quarters at Cincinnati, Ohio; G. H. Wil- 
cox has been appointed assistant freight 
traffic manager, with headquarters at 
Atlanta, Ga., succeeding Mr Kerr, nd 
W. T. Turner has been appointed as- 
sistant freight traffic manager, with 
headquarters at Birmingham, Ala. 


R. H. Morris, formerly freight trai- 
fic manager of the Southern Ry., lines 
west, with headquarters at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has been transferred to Washing- 
ton, D. C., as assistant freight traffic 
manager, and will have charge of the 
eastern traffic agencies of the Southern 
Ry. 

The Southern Ry. announces the fol- 
lowing further changes in its traffic 
department personnel: G. W. Frank 
has been appointed general traffic 
agent, with headquarters at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., succeeding W.. T. 
Turner, promoted. ‘R. W. Wirt has 


been appointed district freight agent, 


with headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., 
succeeding Mr. Frank. W. M. King 
has been appointed commercial agent, 
with headquarters at 280 Broadway, 
New York city. 


Mechanical. 


The mechanical affairs of the Florida 
division of the Seaboard Air Line Ry. 
have been removed from the jurisdic- 
tion of the master mechanic at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and the office of mas- 
ter mechanic of the Florida diivsion 
has been created. H. Y. Harris has 
been appointed to the new position 
with headquarters at Tampa, Fla. 


Accounting. 


W. D. McCaig has been appointed 
comptroller of the Atlantic Coast Line 
Ry., with headquarters at Wilmington, 
N. C., succeeding Horace C. Prince, 
deceased. 


Obituary. 


Robert H. Reid, for 34 years super- 
visor of bridges for the New York 
Central R. R., died at his home in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on October 14. 


(Charles A. Call, assistant general 
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passenger agent of the New York New 
Haven & Hartford Ry., with head- 
quarters in New York city, died at a 
hospital in Boston, Mass., on October 
17. Mr. Call was born in Boston, on 
July 5, 1866, and educated in the pub- 
lic schools of that city. 
railway service on February 15, 1883, 
as messenger in the passenger de- 
partment of the New York New Eng- 
land R. R., serving in various capacities 
until 1898, when he was appointed chief 
clerk of the passenger department, 
New York New Haven & Hartford Ry. 
On November 20, 1905, he was appoint- 
ed general agent of the passenger de- 
partment of the same road, with head- 
quarters at New York city. On July 
1, 1908, Mr. Call was appointed gen- 
eral agent of the passenger department, 
with headquarters at Boston, Mass., and 
from 1909, to 1912, he was assistant 
general passenger agent, with head- 
quarters at Boston. From 1912, to 1915, 
he was general freight and passenger 
agent of the New York Westchester & 
Boston Ry., with headquarters in New 
York city. In 1915, Mr. Call returned 
to the New York New Haven & Hart- 
ford Ry., as manager of the industrial 
bureau at Boston, remaining in that 
capacity until 1918, when he was ap- 
pointed assistant general passenger 
agent, with headquarters in New York, 
which position he held at the time of 
his death. 

George V. Massey, retired general 
counsel of the Pennsylvania R. R., died 
in Philadelphia on October 21. Mr. 
Massey was born in Chester county, 
Pennsylvania, on December 16, 1841, 
and educated at the Freeland seminary 
in Montgomery county. He studied 
law and was admitted to the bar, at 
Dover, Del., in October, 1865. For 30 
years he engaged in the general practice 
of law in Delaware and from 1876 to 
August 1, 1895, he was a solicitor for 
the Philadelphia Wilmington*& Balti- 
more Rd., now a part of the Pennsyl- 
vania system. From August 1, 1895, to 
November 12, 1902, he was assistant 
general solicitor for the Pennsylvania 
R. R.; from November 12 to November 
26, 1902, general counsel for the same 
road. On November 26, 1902, he was 
appointed general counsel, which posi- 
tion he held until January 1, 1912, when 
he reached the retirement age. 


Wanted.—Manufacturer in Chicago 
district, with grey iron and electric 
steel foundries, and heavy press equip- 
ment, desires products to manufacture 
Especially interested in railroad spec- 
ialties, car, locomotive or track ma- 
terial, on quantity production. Organ- 
ized to take over sales if desired. Ad- 
dress Box 847, care Railway Review, 
537 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill 


Education.—Write the Railway Edu- 
cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Free 
Special Bulletin. It tells how to in- 
crease your knowledge of practical 
railroad work and fit yourself for pro- 
motions. 
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Fiftieth Anniversary of the Eads Bridge 


Difficulties Experienced in Construction Were Almost Insurmount- 
able, but a High Order of Engineering Ability Overcame Them 


By CHARLES E, SMITH 
Consulting Engineer, St. Louis, Mo. 


The following paper was read before the recent conven- 
tion of the American Railway Bridge & Building Association, 
at Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Smith has made a very thorough 
study of the history of this structure, and the nearly insur- 
mountable difficulties with which Mr. Eads was confronted. 
It was only by the exercise of extreme patience and persist- 
ence that the structure stands today not only an enduring 
monument to his viston and ability, but as an example of 
the public service, frequently ignored, performed by engt- 
neers of every generation. 

American bridge builders should feel proud of the 
fact that the first and only engineer to be recognized as 
worthy of a place in the Hall of Fame is James B. Eads, 
builder of the Eads bridge long known as the St. Louis 
bridge. Eads had previously acquired fame by. building 
metal clad gunboats and inventing the floating rams that 
played such havoc with the Confederate navy; ‘also for 
his contributions to hydraulic engineering through his 
studies of the bed of the Mississippi river. Later on he 
added to his fame by insuring deep channels, between that 
river and the Gulf of Mexico for ocean-going ships, by 
the construction of the Eads jetties in the Mississippi 
river delta. 

It is very fitting that bridge builders should honor his 
memory by pausing to consider his greatest work, the 
Eads bridge, this year, its yolden anniversary. The br idge 
has served for over fifty years, having been opened for 


View During Erection of the Eads Bridge, St. 


Louis, Mo. 


traffic July 4, 1874. Although some of its details have 
been altered and strengthened, the main frame of braced 
arch tubes is still intact as originally constructed, and is 
carrying present day traffic, heavy in volume, and the 
heaviest in weight, far beyond the designs and expecta- 
tions of the builders. This unusual record is a fine tribute 
to the work and personality of James B. Eads. 

At a time when other large bridges were being con- 
structed single track, Eads had the vision to build a 
double track bridge with a separate floor for a highway, 
with a 42-ft. roadway—wider than most of our present 
driveways—and two sidewalks. The entire bridge was 
designed for 6,400 pounds per lineal foot. The heaviest 
locomotives of that day weighed only 2,000 pounds per 
foot. Today the tracks are used by locomotives weighing 
nearly 10,000 pounds per foot, freight trains weighing 
over 4,000 Ibs. per foot and the heaviest passenger traffic. 
The roadway, designed for light horse cars, is carrying a 
constant string of the heaviest interurban cars, automo- 
biles and heavy automobile freight trucks weighing over 
10 tons. The bridge is used by over 100 passenger trains 
daily. About 600,000 passenger and freight cars and 
over 50,000 locomotives cross the bridge each year. 

The Hannibal bridge at Kansas City, built about the 
same time has passed into history. The St. Charles bridge 
over the Missouri river near St. Louis, has been ‘fe 
Many 


scene of a sad disaster and has been largely rebuilt. 


Closing the Center and East Arches, 
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other bridges built subsequent to the Eads bridge have 
been entirely rebuilt. Yet the Eads bridge today has an 
indeterminate, but long, expectancy of continued useful- 
ness. 

In one of Eads’ numerous reports on the bridge he 
stated that the railroad floor was designed to carry a solid 
train of the heaviest locomotives on each track and the 
upper deck crowded full with people; further that it 
would carry 28,792 tons without failing. This figures 
36,000 Ibs. per foot and is undoubtedly a calculation from 
the elastic limit; it would probably fail well, within that 
load. It is doubtful if the bridge has ever been loaded 
more than 10,000 Ibs. per lin. ft. By reason of the inter- 
ference of other terminal tracks with the approaches all 
traffic moves slowly across the bridge. _ 

October 10, 1873, London Engineering wrote: 

Our present requirement being to select some example of 
the most highly developed type of bridge-building of the 
present day, we have no difficulty in passing before ourselves 
in mental review the different works now in progress through- 
out the world, and we have still less difficulty in electing as 
our example the magnificent arched bridge now almost com- 
pleted by Capt. Eads at St. Louis. In that work the alliance 
between the theorist and the practical man is complete. The 
highest powers of modern analysis have been called into re- 
quisition for the determination of the strains, the resources 
of the manufacturer have been taxed to the utmost in pro- 
duction of material and perfection of workmanship, and the 
ingenuity of the builder has been taxed to put the unpre- 
cedented mass into place. In short, brain power has been 
called into action in every department. One long sighed for 
result, the welding of the theoretical and practical man into 
one homogeneous mass, without which no truly great under- 
taking could possibly be carried out, has at last been at- 
tained. 


The above is a quotation from an excellent report on 
the Eads bridge written by the late C. M. Woodward, 
professor of applied mechanics at Washington University, 
who served throughout the construction of the bridge as 
one of the engineers. I am indebted to this report for 
historical facts in this paper. 


MissIssiPpP1 RIVER 


The problem of bridging the Mississippi river at St. 
Louis was more difficult than any other bridge problem 
undertaken up to that time. Just above St. Louis, the 
Missouri, the Mississippi and the Illinois rivers unite to 
form the majestic river that extends to the Gulf of 
Mexico. The drainage area above St. Louis is nearly 
800,000 sq. miles, nearly 90 times as large as the state ot 
Massachusetts. 

At times of flood it is a boiling torrent which erodes 
its soft banks and beds on the slightest provocation. In 
ordinary flows about three feet of the depth of its bed 
flows with the river; in floods and during ice gorges it 
carries away the entire bed 100 feet deep, to bed rock, 
which is worn smooth from the erosion of the sand flow- 
ing with the current. At St. Louis the rise and fall is 45 
feet. Ice sometimes packs and gorges 20 feet deep. 

Before the Eads bridge was built all travel across the 
river was handled by vehicle and car ferries. Sometimes 
in winter the ice wou'd gorge and freeze, forming an ice 
roadway that has lasted from early December to late 
February. While the ice was forming and breaking up 
all traffic was suspended. When it set there was a migra- 
tion across the ice. Shacks were set up along both side of 
an ice roadway. From all accounts most of them were 
saloons. 

East St. Louis was then known as Bloody Island be- 
cause in earlier days St. Louis gentlemen repaired there 
to settle their affairs of honor. But those days have gone 
forever. St. Louis now has four Mississippi river 
bridges. The numerous vehicle ferries have dwindled to 
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three that are not very busy and only one car ferry re- 
mains. Ice gorges are quite infrequent because the eight 
bridge piers keep the ice well broken up as it is carried 
along by the current; they act as eight irrestible ice 
breakers working continuously. The completion of levees 
on the Illinois shore has narrowed the waterway to the 
characteristics of a canal 1,500 ft. wide at low water; 
2,000 ft. wide at high water. 

Various proposals had been made to found piers on 
piles surrounded by sheeting and riprap, but Eads decided 
to sink his piers to bed rock. He had determined that the 
action of the river was responsive to certain natural laws 
to which construction could be adapted, but that piers 
jounded on piles could not be held. On account of the 
depth of rock this meant the use of compressed air not 
previous'y used in America, although used quite ex- 
tensively in Europe. No one has yet attempted to put 
the piers of any Mississippi river bridge at or below St. 
Louis on anything but pneumatic caissons. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


The main river bridge consists of two arch spans 502 
ft. in the clear, and one central arch span 520 ft. in the 
clear, carried by two river piers and two shore abutments 
with masonry arch approaches for 225 ft. on each end. 

Each span is formed by eight arch tubes, in four pairs 
one above the other; the two tubes forming each vertical 
arch rib are 12 ft. apart and have pin joints 12 ft. apart 
with a diagonal system of braced eye bars between them. 
The four ribs in each span are cross braced. The two 
outer ribs are 16 ft. 6 in. center to center on each side 
and each pair carries one track. The two inner ribs are 
on 12 ft. centers. The railroad floor and the highway 
floor are carried by four lines of riveted vertical posts 
resting by means of forked plates on the pins in the four 
upper arch tubes. 

The East St. Louis approach is a steel trestle with a 
4 per cent gradient for highway and 1.5 per cent gradient 
for the railroad down to the low ground in Illinois. The 
St. Louis approach consists of masonry walls and fill for 
the railroad tracks west for about 1,000 ft. to Third street, 
with bridges over First and Second streets and the high- 
way floor supported by the side walls of masonry. ‘The 
entire bridge structure is about one mile in length. 

At Third street, St. Louis, the highway floor meets the 
city street level; the railroad tracks extend in a tunnel 
west to eighth street, thence turn 90 degrees, and con- 
tinues south in Eighth street a total distance of about 
one mile. 

The bridge cost about $7,000,000 for construction, not 
including overhead and carrying charges during construc- 
tion. The tunnel cost $1,250,000. 


SUBSTRUCTURE 


July 15, 1867, Eads presented his plans and was 
authorized to go ahead. August 20, 1867, the cofferdam 
for the west abutment was started. The dimensions of 
the cofferdam were 112 ft. by 80 ft., 30 ft. deep. Novem- 
ber 25, 1867, excavation started and a great deal of 
trouble was experienced in pumping it out. February 25, 
1868, the cornerstone, of limestone from Grafton, IIL, 
was laid on bed rock. 

Although not deep to rock, the troubles experienced 
at this point will appeal to any bridge man. The site of 
the west abutment had, for over 60 years, been a steam- 
boat wharf and the site was full of old iron, grate bars, 
fire brick, smokestacks, and all parts of steamers. In _ 
the fire of 1849 when 29 steamers were destroyed, the 
burnt hulks of two were sunk here, one above the other. 
The city filled over them with stone and rubbish. Later 
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another steamer was sunk at the same place. The bot- 
tom planks and sides of these vessels were oak three and 
four inches thick. 


Two, and part way three, sheet pile dams were driven. 
Cutting through the wrecks and rubbish was accomplished 
by means of chisels. They struck a paddle wheel, cranks, 
engines, sawlogs, anchors, chains, all of which broke the 
cofferdam, and caused it to leak, making it difficult to un- 
water the bottom in 30 feet of water. They apparently 
did not feel safe to seal bottom with concrete as we do 
now, but laid the masonry on the bed rock. 


A RIvaL BripGE COMPANY 


The St. Louis Bridge Co. was formed by St. Louis 
citizens in 1864. Later a rival company headed by a 
Chicagoan was organized. They fought until they got 
together in spring of 1868. In the meantime Eads had 
started work. In 1867 when Eads was ready to go ahead 
the directors, with his approval, referred his plans to J. H. 
Linville, bridge engineer, Pennsylvania Central R. R., 
ag consulting engineer. He reported: “I cannot consent 
to imperil my reputation by appearing to encourage or 
approve of its adoption. I deem it entirely unsafe and 
impracticable as well as in fault in the qualities of dur- 
ability.” Thereupon the services of the consulting en- 
gineer were dispensed with. 


The rival company had gone to court to stop Eads from 
going ahad, and arranged for a convention of engineers 
who met at St. Louis and condemned Eads plans. Those 
things, and the unexpected difficulties and cost of going 
down only 30 feet with the west abutment, created dis- 
trust in the minds of the promoters and investors and 
money stopped coming, so work was suspended in the 
spring of 1868 and the coffedam was flooded and filled 


with mud. Eads was called upon for a complete report 


on how he ever expected to get the deep piers down. He 
rendered a detailed report, which is a classic, dated May 
1, 1868, and which was widely quoted the world over. 
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This report completely disarmed all his critics and brought 
him sufficient moral and financial support and confidence, 


FINANCIA AND OTHER DIFFICULTIES 


At this time the city of St. Louis responded to the 
predicament of the company by voting, by a large ma- 
jority, to guarantee $4,000,000 of 6 per cent bonds on the 
bridge, but the company declined because they were afraid 
that in the event of default the city would get the bridge. 
The company secured more funds on the strength of 
Eads’ report and the work started again late in May, 
1868. 

Apparently these troubles were too much even for 
Eads. His health failed in July, 1868, and he resigned 
but the resignation was not accepted. He went to Europe 
to recuperate. Col. Roberts, of Pennsylvania, took 
charge, but apparently all life left the work. As no re- 
sults could yet be seen the money stopped coming in and 
all employees were discharged September 1. Then 
$25,000 was subscribed to raise the west abutment above 
above high water, and this work was continued from Oc- 
tober 28 to January 10, 18609, when it was overtopped five 
ft. above low water. 

Eads returned in December, 1868, but had to leave 
again in January, 1869. Bankers both in New York and 
London told him the piers must be brought above high 
water before they would advance any money on bonds. 
Consequently $3,000,000 in stock was sold, $1,800,000 in 
New York and $1,200,000 in St. Louis, and the books 
were closed as this was considered enough to finish the 
work, 


PNEUMATIC ProcESS ADOPTED 


Eads had originally proposed to sink his piers by open 
dredging inside cast iron cofferdams, and sink his ma- 
sonry piers within them by floating down. But his Eu- 
ropean trips gave him the opportunity to see and learn of 
pneumatic foundations abroad. In March, 1869, he had 
conferences with several noted French and British en- 
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gineers. As his proposed St. Louis spans were about 200 
ft. longer than any yet built in Europe, those engineers 
frowned on him, but convinced him that he should use 
compressed air. He returned in April, 1869, to change 
his plans. By June 1, he again had 1,000 men at work, 
and this force was increased to 1,500 by September 1. 
He had 24 boats, 37 engines, 31 pumps, 29 derricks, 40 
travelers, 24 hydraulic hoists; everything in duplicate. 


THE First CAISSON 


James Andrews, of Pittsburgh, was given the contract 
for all the masonry. The United States gunboat Mil- 
waukee was cut up for plates for the caissons. The cais- 
son for the east pier was launched from the marine ways 
at South St. Louis, October, 1869, and towed eight miles 
to the bridge. The river bed was reached in November, 
and bedrock, 95 feet below the water surface, February 
28, 1870. Filling the caisson was continued until April 
13, when the cofferdam was overtopped, at which time 
the water was 110 ft.. 6 in. above the rock, and the air 
pressure 50 pounds, a record for depth and pressure held 
by this bridge until quite recently. On May 27, 1870, the 
air chamber was all filled. During the sinking of this 
pier it was cut off from land for fifteen days by ice, but 
work went right on, the men living at the pier. 


Tue West Pier AND East ABUTEMENT 


The west pier was started January 2, 1870, reached the 
river bed February 2, bed rock April 1, and was filled 
May 8. This pier went down only 86 feet below surface 
of water. 

During the summer of 1870 the masonry of the two 
river piers were built up several feet above high water. 

The original plan did not contemplate sinkinig the 
east abutment to bed rock, but on piles 50 ft. below low 
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water, and surrounded by riprap. Later it was decided 
to go all the way, 136 feet below high water, at an in- 
creased cost of $175,000. The caisson was launched No- 
vember 3, 1870, and reached bedrock at 109 ft. 8 in. on 


March 28, 1971. For many years this was the deepest 
pneumatic foundation. April 30, the caisson and cham- 
bers were filled. 

On March 8, 1871, a tornado damaged this abutment 
$50,000. All derricks, travelers and machinery were 
blown down. One man was killed and eight wounded. 
The air supply was stopped, the men brought out and the 
caisson filled with water. Freight and passenger cars and 
locomotives were blown away. 

The piers and abutments are filled witk limestone from 
Grafton, Ill., 50 miles away. A small part of the granite 
came from Richmond, Va., and part from Portland, Me. 
Of the latter, two vessels were sunk off the coast of 
Florida, seriously delaying the work. Later entirely satis- 
factory granite was discovered in Missouri, 100 miles 
away. 

The piers are large enough to support any arch with- 
cut the others. Dimensions and cost of substructures be- 


low: 
Length. Width. Height. Below low water. Cost. 

East abutment ...83 ft. 70ft. 192ft.9in. 93 ft.3in. $664,000 
East pierre seer. 82 ft. 60 ft. 197 ft. lin. 86 ft.2in. 613,000 
West pier ........82ft. 48ft. 172ft.lin. 61ft.2in. 464,000 
West abutment ...94ft. 62 ft. 112ft.8in. 13 ft.3in. 339,000 
West) approachmstorie.... .......0. sae eae ee ee 433,000 
East approschaistoné. <....0.-¢onb ek eee 267,000 

Totatgmasonry,, 102,900. cu. yds.. 5a. ane eee ee $2,780,000 


EFFECT OF COMPRESSED AIR ON THE MEN 


Great care was taken to avoid trouble due to com- 
pressed air, notwithstanding which much trouble was ex- 
perienced. Of 600 men who worked under air, 100 were 
affected slightly, 119 others needed medical attention, 30 
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cases were serious and there were 14 deaths; 2 were 
paralyzed for life. 

The east pier, the deepest, had only 1 death and 28 
cases needing medical attention. This was due to pre- 
cautions as a result of experience at the others. An ele- 
vator was installed, all men were examined daily, beds 
and hospital were kept at the pier, men had lunch at the 
work, were furnished beef tea, kept resting one hour 
after work; at the deepest the men worked only 45 min- 
uces on each shift. 


SUPERSTRUCTURE 


The contract for furnishing and erecting the steel was 
awarded to the Keystone Bridge Co., of which Andrew 
Carnegie was vice-president. The iron and steel con- 
tracts were awarded to one of Carnegie’s foundries and 
several others. 

The contract called for a grade of metal quite unusual 
in those days, and for careful inspection and full size 
testing of many parts. This was taken lightly by the 
contractors who had never been subjected to such require- 
ments, but Eads held them rigidly to them. As their con- 
tract prices did not cover such costs they sat back, did 
little or nothing, and by delay forced one adjustment after 
another, so, they would come out whole. Andrew Car- 
negie complained that this bridge was one of a hundred 
to Keystone, while it was Eads’ grand work for which 
he had the pride of a mother, and that he was unreason- 
able in his requirements. Carnegie complained that Eads’ 
magnetism caused Keystone’s representatives to agree to 
do things that were later found impossible, when a con- 
ference with Carnegie had cooled them off. 
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SKEWBACKS AND ANCHOR BOLTS 


Of the 48 skewbacks of forged iron, 14 were made in 
New Jersey and 34 in Massachusetts. All were accepted. 
These required 112 steel anchor bolts, 34 feet long, 534 
inches diameter, upset to 61% inches at the ends. These 
bolts were tested full size. Although specimens of the 
steel broke at 100,000 Ibs. per square inch, the full bolts 
broke at about 30,000 lbs. A new annealing furnace was 
built and at 38,000 Ibs. per square inch the machine broke. 
In July, 1871, after six months’ work, all of the bolts, 
$33,600 worth, were rejected. A great deal of damage 
had been done to the testing machine. 

Although the bridge masonry was waiting for these 
anchor bolts, Eads abandoned steel bolts and ordered 
wrought iron bolts. The first seven bolts were tested and 
accepted August 18, 1871, and the rest followed rapidly. 
This delay held back the masonry in the summer of 1871. 


ARcH TUBES 


Each arch tube, of which there were 24, was composed 
of over 40 sections of tubing placed end to end and con- 
nected by couplings. Each tube consisted of a steel shell 
y-in. thick 18-in. outside diameter, formed from a flat 
plate rolled to a cylinder and butt riveted; in this shell 
were placed six staves 9 in. wide and 1 in. to 2 in. thick 
depending on the stress. The last stave was forced in 
place under heavy pressure. The ends of the staves 
projected beyond the ends of the steel shell and are 
grooved to engage opposite grooves on the inside of 
couplings. The ends of the staves are planed for bear- 
ing and one-half a pin hole drilled for pins about 6 in. in 
diameter. The couplings are made in half circles and 
bolted through flanges at the edges. The pin holes go 
through the flat sides of these couplings, which fit inside 
the forked eye ends of the braced eye bar diagonal web 
members. 

The diagonal eye bars are in pairs latticed across, 
about 13 in. wide by 134 in. thick and 15 ft. long. The 
neads were upset to 20 in. diameter by 23 in. thick. The 
envelope or shell plates had to be planed on both edges 
before riveting, and then calked. The elastic limit re- 
quired was 40,000 Ibs.; and the ultimate strength 90,000 
Ibs. per square inch. 

Chrome steel was tried for these but proved too brittle. 
A trade metal called “Homogeneous Steel” was finally 
used having 40,000 Ibs. elastic limit, 90,000 lbs. ultimate 


‘strength, and yet so ductile that a 34 in. bolt would bend 


double on itself cold without cracking. 

Each stave in each tube was to be tested and the 
modulus of elasticity stamped on it so all six in a mem- 
ber could be alike. This was required to be 26,900,000 to 
30,000,000; the elastic limit to exceed 40,000 Ibs. per 
square inch; ultimate strength to exceed 90,000 Ibs. per 
square inch. 

Stave and shell had to make a true circle or be rejected. 
The total planing and chipping to accomplish this cost 
$2,300 for 6,216 staves. The staves were required to be 
of crucible steel, which cost 15 cents per pound. Trouble 
was experienced becans» crucible steel had never before 
been made into bars anywhere near the size required here. 
The steel makers’ facilities were inadequate; the work- 
men unskilled; the foremen without experience in work- 
ing such large pieces. 

The subcontract for ine staves was awarded to Butcher 
Steel Works, Pittsburgh, Pa., at 1034 cents per pound, to 
be tested at the plant, and delivery made ten months after 
testing machine was set up. 

The Keystone Bridge Company’s erection time was 
extended to May 15, 1872, with other provisions, which 
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West Arch from Water’s Edge at West Abutment. 


included a bonus of $500 per day, and a penalty of $250 
per day. 

Chrome steel was experimented with after crucible steel 
was found too soft. Six months were consumed in learn- 
ing how to roll a stave. 


After long delay a new metallurgist was brought over 
from England, November 1, 1871, to supervise mixing 
and meiting the chrome steel. From this time there was 
no further trouble. The specimens tested up to 119,000 
to 162,000 Ibs. per square inch. By February rolling 
staves was easy but it had cost lots of time and monev 
to learn how to accomplish. 

The first stave was rolled May 1, 1871. The first satis- 
factory staves was accepted March 1, 1872. From this 
time they became so uniform that only one in three, then 
one in ten were tested. The ultimate strength ran about 
120,000 lbs.; the elastic limit about 50,000 lbs. There 
was still more delay and controversy to get the ultimate 
strength of the diagonal bars up to 60,000 lbs. Those 
tested broke at 50,000 to 55,000. The eye-bars tested for 
the St. Charles bridge ran up to 60,000, but Carnegie re- 
fused to make them because they cost more. In Decem- 
ber, 1871, Eads accepted the 50,000 steel, reduced the 
price and increased the thickness and apparently every- 
body was happy. ; 

A total of 1,012 tube couplings were called for, all of 
rolled steel, with an elastic limit of 40,000 lbs.; and an 
ultimate strength of 90,000 Ibs. The order was placed 
October 24, 1870. Trouble was experienced from the be- 
ginning and Eads agreed to accept steel of 90,000 Ibs. 
ultimate strength. The first ingots for these were cast 
November 25, 1871, but they cracked in rolling. Further 
experiments were made until December 28, 1872, when 
Eads began to accept same. Finally, beginning January 
2, 1873, acceptable couplings were turned out; steel for 
the lower castings and wrought iron for the upper cast- 
ings. 

By reason of the various changes in steel and iron re- 
quirements only 643 tons out of a total of 6,141 tons 
remained at the original prices. Because of these changes 
and the Keystone Bridge Company’s growing fear of the 
erection, Andrew Carnegie caused the bridge company to 
get a report, in 1872, from James Laurie, consulting en- 
gineer, but nothing much came of. it. 


ERECTION 


The Keystone Bridge Co. contracted to erect the super- 
structure complete within 17 months, if piers complete 
by March 1{, 1871; to receive $104,000 for erecting, $36,- 
000 for painting and $36,000 for testing materials. The 
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bridge company assumed all risk of erection. The above 
date was later extended to May 15, 1872. 


In November, 1872, on account of Eads accepting 
couplings with an ultimate strength of 80,000 Ibs. per 
square inch, the Keystone Bridge Co. tried to throw the 
erection responsibility on the Eads bridge company. This 
dispute with the Keystone Bridge Co. over couplings re- 
sulted in a new erection contract, March 5, 1873, in which 
extra erection cables were agreed upon at an extra cost 
of $30,000. 

On August 20, 1873, Eads left for Europe again, for 
his health, and five days later Keystone Bridge Co. again 
kicked over the traces. Further extra payments were 
agreed on, to insure that the erection would proceed 
simultaneously at six points, from each skewback of each 
arch and this was done. 


Arches were erected without any falsework in the river, 
by balancing the progress and cantilevering out from tim- 
ber towers on the piers, and anchoring back on the abut- 
ments. Elaborate arrangements were made with jacks 
in the towers to counteract temperature changes in the 
erection cables and arches. 


The two halves of the west span came within % in. of 
length, but the opening was too short to permit the full 
tube to be put in. After waiting for five days for cooler 
weather, in September, and packing the arch in ice to 
cause it to shrink, adjustable screw sections of tubes that 
were on hand for this emergency were put in just in 
time to save a loan of $500,000 in London, contingent on 
closing the first span September 19, 1873. These sec- 
tions were then screwed out, a little at a time, the lower 
tube at night and the upper tube in the daytime until the 
right opening was attained, when the diagonals and pins 
were put in. No additional trouble was experienced with 
the other arches. Another loan expired if the second 
span was not closed by December 18. It was closed on 
time. 


The sensitiveness of these arches to temperature stresses 
is shown by the change of 1 in. for each 25 degrees in 
the opening before the last section was inserted. Under 
certain conditions the temperature stresses in the tubes 
may exceed the load stresses. There may even be tension 
in one or the other ring under certain conditions. Under 
these conditions it can be seen readily that any sections of 
tube can be taken out. In fact quite a number have been 
taken out and replaced. 


Before the erection cables had been released an ex- 
tremely cold snap caused one arch to shrink and break 
two tubes. They were replaced by seven men in 18 hours 
and the cables taken down. The completion of the upper 
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Center Arch as Seen Between the Railroad Tracks. 


superstructure, floors and approaches proceeded rapidly 
withcut any particular trouble. 

On the successful closing of the arches, Mr. Eads said: 
“IT think good engineering will always give us this kind 
of feeling and that disaster and serious accidents are 


, 


always an evidence of bad engineering.” 
OPENING OF BRIDGE 


On April 15, 1874, the upper roadway was finished and 
was scheduled to open April 18. Andrew Carnegie came 
to town and had four spans of the floor taken up, and 
threatened to keep it out of service until he was paid. 
May 23, it was opened for foot passengers. July 2, a 
public test was made with 14 50-ton locomotives on one 
track and seven on each track. One engineer lost his 
nerve at last moment and reversed his engine. He was 
dragged out with his wheels turning backward. Deflec- 
tions of the various arch ribs varied from 1 in. to 4 in. 

The bridge was formally opened on July 4, 1874. St. 
Louis staged a mammoth parade 15 miles in length in 
honor of the event. 

The entire superstructure weighs 4.3 tons per foot, and 
is about twice as heavy at the haunches as at the crown. 

The bridge is generally conceded to be the most artistic 
of the large American bridges, the arches swinging grace- 
fully across the water. The rise is a little over one-eighth 
the span, which g:ves a deceptive appearance of insuffici- 
ent height. 


PROTESTS OF STEAMBOAT MEN 


During the erection of the arches steamboat men pro- 
tested to the secretary of war, who assigned a board of 
engineers to investigate. The board declared the bridge 
an obstruction to navigation and recommended that either 
the arches be taken down and truss spans put up, or a 
canal with a draw-span be constructed around the end of 
the bridge, notwithstanding that there was 50 ft. clearance 
above high water and about 90 ft. above low water. 

The board said: “If no change can be made that will 
satisfy navigation interests, then the bridge must come 
down and another take its place. A satisfactory bridge 
could have been erected had not the authors of the present 
monster stood in the way.” 

The secretary of war pigeonholed the report of the 
board and it has not been heard of since. 


ALTERATIONS SINCE CONSTRUCTION 


The tunnel stands today just as built, except that a 
ventilating chimney has been added near the middle. 

The river piers and abutements, the masonry approaches 
and the masonry footing of the east approach stand today 
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as built, and have never required any unusual expense 
for maintenance. 

The main arch ribs and braced diagonal web system 
are the same as when built, except that about 20 tubes 
out of a total of about 1,000 have been replaced due to 
corrosion. The vertical supports of the two floors are 
the same as when built, but slightly reinforced. The rod 
cross bracing between the arch ribs has been taken out 
and replaced by riveted stiff bracing. 


Of course, the railroad floor beams and stringers have 
been replaced and are now having plates added to 
strengthen them to carry the heaviest modern locomotives. 
The highway floor beams are the same as when built, ex- 
cept for replacement due to corrosion and heavier load- 
ing. 

The timber joists and iron beams that carried the high- 
way floor between the masonry walls on the west approach 
were replaced two years ago with a reinforced concrete 
top. 

The east approach, formerly of Phoenix columns, has 
been entirely replaced. 


PRESENT OWNERSHIP 


After the bridge and tunnel were completed the ferries 
continued in operation and even the railroads were slow 
to avail themselves of its convenience, resulting in bank 
ruptcy of the original company. Jay Gould bought it at a 
sheriff’s sale on the steps of the old St. Louis court 
house where slaves had been sold during the civil war, 
as so graphically described by Winston Churchill in “The 
Crisis.” Jay Gould issued $13,750,000 stocks and bonds 
on it, of which $11,250,000 are revenue producing. 


In 1881 Jay Gould leased the bridge and tunnel to the 
Missouri Pacific and Wabash railroads for 500 years, for 
certain guaranteed bond interest and stock dividends 
amounting to $666,900 per year, together with their obli- 
gation to maintain the structure, renew the bonds and re- 
turn the properties intact at the end of 500 years. There 
is no provision for a sinking fund. The lease was later 
assigned to the Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
Louis in the interest of six railroads, which has since 
been increased to 15 railroads that feed and support it. 

The taxes and the maintenance and renewal costs in- 
crease the total annual cost to about $1,000,000 per year. 

The net cost of this bridge to the railroads is about 
$600,000 per year, about $1.00 per car. The remainder 
of the cost is provided by revenues from the upper road- 
way; about $200,000 from electric cars and an equal 
amount from vehicles and pedestrians. Needless to say, 
the tolls on this main thoroughfare between the center 
of the business districts of St. Louis and East St. Louis 
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are not very popular. Their popularity was not added to 
when newspapers published the story that when Anna 
Gould sued Count Boni de Castellane for divorce, the 
Count mentioned Eads bridge securities as part of the 
fortune out_of which he was entitled to his marriage dot. 

The merchants of St. Louis became dissatisfied with 
the rate structure at St. Louis and about 1890 built the 
Merchants bridge across the Mississippi river to change 
the rate structure. It did not attract enough traffic to 
support it, and a few years later, when the merchants 
got tired paying interest on bonds and maintenance with 
no revenues, it was turned over to the Terminal Railroad 
Association. The growth of traffic has justified that 
bridge, over which 50 passenger trains per day are han- 
dled, and about one million freight and passenger cars 
and locomotives pass each year, at a fixed charge of 
about 50 cents each. 

Continued dissatisfaction with the rate structure 


brought about the construction between 1910 and 1916 
of the Municipal bridge by the city of St. Louis for the 
same purpose. The highway traffic alone over this bridge, 
free from toll, amply justifies its construction. 

The railroad tracks, designed ‘for E-60 loading have — 
not been used. This bridge is headed in the same direc- | 
tion as the other two, for use by the railroads on some | 
satisfactory basis now being negotiated with the city. In _ 
exchange the city will undoubtedly take over the Eads } 
bridge, from which railroad trains will be transferred to | 
the Municipal bridge, the highway tolls will be abolished, _ 
and the electric cars removed from the upper dock, and | 
operated on the railroad tracks in connection with a rapid 
transit system in St. Louis. 

With heavy steam railroad traffic removed, it appears _ 
that the life of the Eads bridge will be prolonged into the 
indeterminate future, proper maintenance, of course, 
being assumed. | 


Continuous Train Control, Pennsylvania R. R. 


Results of Test Installation 
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By A. H. Rupp 


Chief Signal Engineer, Pennsylvania System. 


Abstracted from a paper read before the stated meeting of 
the signal section American Railway Association, at Swamp- 
scott, Mass., September 24, 1924. 

The first automatic stop in America was patented July 13, 
1880, by Joseph Wood and Axel S. Vogt. It consisted essen- 
tially of a glass tube which, in case a danger condition ex- 
isted, was to hit a track trip. Later it was modified to go 
on top the engine cab. The Pennsylvania R. R. tested it 
out for a time but, as the tube broke ina tunnel and nearly 
suffocated a train load of passengers, the test was discon- 
tinued. No further efforts were made by the road to de- 
velop automatic stop or control devices until 1910 when the 
device now in use in the Hudson tubes and those under the 
north and- East rivers was developed and adopted. Since 
that time tests and investigations have been carried on al- 
most continuously. 

In this paper Mr. Rudd gives a history of train control 
as applied to his road since the issuance of tentative order 

No. 13413; the reasons for adopting the continuous type of 
the Union Switch & Signal Co.; and the experiences to date. 

He also discusses a number of other matters, particularly 
that of the effect on track capacity, and pays his respects to 
the nullifying device, usually spoken of as the permissive 
feature. Finally he draws a number of conclusions which 
are both interesting and important. 


Tentative order No. 13413 was issued January 10, 1922. 
On February 8 of that year, the Pennsylvania R. R. pre- 
sented a proposal to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for an installation on the Lewistown branch and part of 
the Williamsport division. February 21, Commissioner 
McChord wrote Vice-president Atterbury in part as fol- 
lows: 


I am authorized to say that the commission after fully 
considering the matter, is of the opinion that the test of the 
device selected by the Pennsylvania R. R. for installation on 
its Lewistown division between Lewistown and Sunbury, 
Pa., should be completed by July 1, 1923, and that in the in- 
terim the work of installing an automatic train control upon 
a passenger locomotive division of the Pennsylvania R. R. 
between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, Pa., may be post- 
ponedzas, ts * 

The specifications and requirements laid down in the pro- 
posed order, the provisions therein relating to the filing of 


plan, reports, etc., with the commission on or before July 

1, 1922, the requirements as to progress reports thereafter 

and all other provisions of the order, will apply to the in- 

stallation on the Lewistown division. 
Appropriate modification will be made in the final order in 

accordance with the opinion of the commission herein ex- 

pressed. C. C. McCuorp, chairman. | 


The commission, however, did not extend the time for | 
finishing the installation provided in the first order. 
Acting upon this letter, we immediately organized to — 
undertake the work ; a committee, consisting of represent- 
atives of the signal company, the system motive power | 
and signal departments and regional motive power, operat- _ 
ing and signal departments was appointed, and in less than 
two weeks, viz., on March 6, an inspection of the line was 
made by the committee and other railroad men, three rep-_ 
resentatives of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
three of the signal company. Tests and installation were 
completed late in June, 1923, within the time desired by — 
the commission. The entire line was placed under train 
control operation and the use of block signals and train 
orders discontinued July 11, 1923, and has been so oper-_ 
ated ever since. 


Request that the commission inspect the installation, 
July 20, 1923, was refused by the chief of signals and 
train control July 25, 1923 “as the period for intensive 
tests had expired, and it was still in the experimental 
stage.” Then a formal petition for inspection was made 
but denied. Notice of denial by the commission was re- 
ceived October 3, 1923. Finally a second formal petition 
to the commission for inspection and approval was made | 
June 5, 1924, and granted. The inspection started Sep- 
tember 16, 1924, fourteen months after installation placed 
in service. Petitions for extension of time for completion 


| 


of the installations on other parts of the railroad covered | 
by first and second orders No. 13413 have been denied. | 


REASONS FOR SELECTING THE Type INSTALLED 


| 

Order No. 13413 cited three systems of train stops, all 
of the ramp type, as in successful operation. The per-_ 
missive feature was a component part of the three. The 
requirements of the order did not allow the use of the per- 
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missive feature. This left two alternatives, i.e., straight 
stop or speed control. Consideration of the first was, of 
course immediately eliminated for reasons so well known 
to all railroad members of this section as to require no 
further comment. Nothing remained except speed con- 
trol. Consideration of ramps was eliminated for the same 
reasons that, presumably, caused most of the other rail- 
roads to take similar action. 


Our interlockings are signaled for three speeds. A con- 
siderable proportion of our main lines east of Pittsburgh 
are equipped with alternating current track circuits and 
both are standard for new work and renewals. The 
Union Switch & Signal Company’s continuous track cir- 
cuit control with three speeds and a.c. track circuits, 
the development of which we had known about for some 
time previous, seemed to be the most available for our 
purposes. An arrangement was, therefore, entered into 
for co-operative development between the railroad, the 
signal company and the Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


The proposition to operate without signals was ad- 
vanced by our operating vice-president. We made an 
analysis of the matter and reached the conclusion that 
“the only wayside signals required are those located 
where trains may be required to stop and stay until 
authorized to proceed, or where it is desired to give 
orders or instructions,” and the installation is in accord- 
ance therewith. 

A modified A.P.B. system is in use on the western half 
of the branch, and despatchers remote control on the east- 
ern half. The double track section on the Williamsport 
division has the train control superimposed on the a.c. 
automatics and at the interlockings previously in service 
and which use position light signals. ar 

The Lewiston Branch was selected in order to give the 
apparatus the severest possible test compatible with safe 
operation. Not knowing the effect upon traffic, and not 
wishing to have it condemned by the public on account of 
serious delays to passenger trains and, perhaps, accidents 
to freight trains, a single track line of light traffic was 
selected, in order that, if we did have freight wrecks, 
they would not affect trains on adjoining tracks and, if 
our service was hampered, the result to the general public 
would be minimized. We further realized that its opera- 
tion on single track would be much more difficult than 
on the double track covered by the order and that, if we 
could accomplish this satisfactorily, the problems of three 
and four track operation would be readily solved. There- 
fore it was decided that we would arrange the installation 
for three blocks down grade and two blocks up on same 
track, restrictions on curves, enforcement of slow speeds 
in conformance with local ordinances, automatic cutting in 
and non-automatic cutting out at ends of equipped sec- 
tions. In fact, that every complication and condition to 
be met on our system we could think of would be re- 
produced, excepting only the effects on heavy freights 
which could not be operated on account of physical con- 
ditions. 


SERVICE AND RELIABILITY COMPARED WITH 
AUTOMATIC SIGNALS 


The cab signal consists of a box with three lights: S— 
slow; R—restricted; A—authorized speed; it, like the 
fixed signals, has no moving parts and is actuated by the 
three-position relay on the locomotive. This signal indi- 
cates the speed at which the train should be run, and, 
under the rules governing operation on the branch, slow 
speed is not in excess of 15 miles per hour; restricted not 
in excess of 30 miles per hour for passenger trains and 20 
miles per hour for freight trains; and authorized, 40 
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miles per hour for freight trains and 60 miles per hour 
for passenger trains. We installed in addition a speed 
indicator to show how fast train was running. This was 
found unnecessary and removed. 


The wayside signals are 2-position position light, and 
indicate stop or go. Combinations of the cab and way- 
side signals give, therefore, authorized, restricted and 
slow speeds and stop. The cab signals give good service 
and are as reliable as the wayside signals. It is my per- 
sonal opinion that, if any additional safeguards are re- 
quired or justified, in order to handle our traffic safely, 
expeditiously and economically, the addition of these cab 
signals will in view of the type and character of men who 
run our trains, provide as much protection as the com- 
plicated apparatus required for any system of train con- 
trol, and more protection than the straight stop with the 
permissive feature, excepting in the case of a train with 
an engineman gone suddenly crazy and the fireman not 
knowing it, and in the case of either control or stop, an 
engineman and fireman both absolutely incapacitated, a 
contingency less likely to occur than a failure of the ap- 
paratus to apply the brakes. 


The engine signal apparatus is the culmination of 50 
years of signal development. The pneumatic apparatus 
for actuating the brake apparatus is comparatively new 
and it is here to a large extent that future development 
must be made. It would, therefore, seem the logical and 
sensible course, if, as stated, any safeguards in addition 
to our modern automatic signals and interlockings are 
justified by the facts, to first extend and modernize our 
automatic block signal systems, then install the continuous 
controlled cab signals, meanwhile developing the brake 
application by simplifying it if possible. Then, if the 
proportion of accidents which these devices actually 
would prevent is large enough to warrant further addi- 
tions, proceed to “paint the lily and gild the refined gold.” 

As for the pneumatic equipment; twelve locomotives 
were originally equipped with the centrifuge under the 
boiler; the thirteenth has since been equipped with end 
of axle drive, mounted on the front right end, and two or 
three are being equipped with center of axle drive, 
mounted at the middle of the pilot. 


We have had a good many days and some weeks with 
no failures. We have had very few failures to apply the 
brakes. We have had a good many brake applications 
where none was desired. 


FAILURES 


I understand that my testimony before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at the recent hearings on second 
order No. 13413 gave the impression that our installation 
required constant changes and that in fact it was a failure. 
We have made a number of minor changes since the first 
apparatus was placed on the first locomotive just about 
two years ago, but more than half the locomotives are 
operating in service with practically all of the original 
design of equipment. 


IMPROVEMENTS 


We have made many improvements. We are still mak- 
ing them. We expect to make more, just as we have 
with practically everything on the railroad, motive power, 
cars, roadbed and structures, bridges, interlocking, signals, 
telegraph and telephones. We understand that in the 
matter of train control we are not unique and that very 
few of the other systems advocated are in service or of- 
fered for installation as originally designed and, if there 
are any such, their promoters ought to wake up and turn 
over. 
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EFFECT ON TRACK CAPACITY 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has iterated and 
reiterated that “the essential safety function of any auto- 
matic train stop device is to stop a train where a danger- 
ous condition exists ahead of the train, when the engine- 
man for any cause fails to take proper action to stop.” 
It requires that the stop device shall be operative at brak- 
ing distance from the stop signal location if signals are 
not overlapped, or at the stop signal if an adequate over- 
lap is provided. We have as yet had no ruling establish- 
ing a basis for this distance. Therefore, the effect is 
problematical. 

We know that an overlap decreases track capacity to 
the extent of its length, whatever it is: We know that 
the straight stop without release, requiring each train 
with a home signal at stop to receive an application at 
the distant signal, restricts traffic, and that, if the permis- 
sive feature is applied it probably will not. This arrange- 
ment is somewhat analogous to installing approach lock- 
ing and then providing a push-button for instantaneous 
release. 

We know that our installation will not impede trafhe 
as the first two arrangements mentioned will, and we know 
it is safer than the permissive feature, but we do not know 
what braking distance is, and would like to find out. Our 
track sections are laid out for braking distance with 
closed throttle for passenger trains at 60 miles per hour 
plus 20 seconds. Our engine arrangement provides for 
5 seconds for enginemen to acknowledge c hange in signal. 

We have demonstrated in practice what t! neory led us to 
suspect, namely, that a train will run further with an 
open than with a closed throttle and, in common with 
many other devices, ours does not close the throttle when 
brakes are applied. Unless some more devices are added 
to accomplish this, it is self evident that, as the device is 
to function when the engineman does not, the blocks must 
be increased in length. Therefore, fewer trains can be 
run unless we can proceed on the assumption that a dis- 
abled engineman will always close his throttle before be- 
coming disabled. 

We are criticised because we have selected a very ex- 
pensive and complicated device. We have been fed up 
for years with a lot of bunk about wonderfully effective 
systems which can be built for almost nothing, main- 
tained for less, and not restrict track capacity very much. 

The commission says in order No. 13413 quoting the 
automatic train control committee of the railroad admin- 
istration: “A properly operated automatic block signal 
system adds to the capacity of a railroad by increasing the 
freedom and flexibility of train movements over it. This 
condition should not be unduly interfered with by the 
use of an automatic train control device.’ The straight 
stop will interfere. With the permissive feature a smart 
engineman may absolutely annul its effect even if he mis- 
reads his signal, and may do so in every possible case ex- 
cept only where he misses a signal location entirely. It 
costs more money than the straight stop. Granted, how- 
ever, that either is reasonably cheap and will get by the 
commission, where is it to be located? Braking distance 
away from the danger point with an open throttle? Per- 
haps, yes, but for what speed? That is the crucial point. 
With an engineman disabled, running on a slight down 
grade or even level track with throttle open, constantly 
accelerating for six, eight or ten clear blocks, what is safe 
braking distance with a service application? 

Stops, as we see it, must be located maximum safe 
braking distance for maximum authorized speeds, and 
maximum speed governors must be placed on the locomo- 
tives to prevent their exceeding the speed for which the 
stops are located. The cheap device, in order to meet 
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the one remote contingency for which it is designed, b 
comes expensive in that it gives less protection for th 
money involved than speed control does for what it costs 
with all that it gives. When continuous speed control 
functions properly, it restricts traffic less than any other 
system now on the market and under certain conditions 
may facilitate it; for instance, if installed on a line where 
passenger trains are run under absolute block signals ten 
miles apart, it will enable more to be run, but, if we can 
railroad with such trains ten miles apart, is it needed for 
this purpose? Especially where automatic signals may de 
the same thing. 
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This is still problematical on a large scale and after 
the development is completed. Our opinion is it costs a 
whole lot more than it is worth under present conditions 
when our funds could be spent to far greater advantage 
for safety devices which are more urgently required. 


x ‘ 
CONCLUSIONS j 
+ 


1. For thin lines of light traffic, manual block is suffi- 
cient protection. } 
. On busy lines, straight stop will limit capacity. 
. Stop with permissive feature permits engineman, if 
alert enough, to push a button, to do anything he 
pleases, except where he cannot see a signal or guess 

its location. i 

. Speed control is, therefore, better protection. ‘ 

. Any system of speed control requires comp! ticated 
apparatus on the engine, whether of the inch- -worm 
measuring variety or in the shape of a centrifuge or 
governor. 

6. ‘Even the straight stop requires a maximum speed 
governor to make it effective. 

7. Throttle should be closed when brake is applied, to 
prevent decreased capacity. Closing the throttle has 
its disadvantages, especially on speed limit curves 
where it is left open to steady the train. 

8. The continuously controlled cab signal is reliable, and 
another year or so will iron out the few remaining 
kinks. 

9. If the analysis of committee X is correct, such a 
signal superimposed upon existing automatic sys- 
tems, until such time as all locomotives are equipped 
with it, will, for all practical purposes, provide as 
much protection as the train control, thereby elim- 
inating the installation and maintenance of a lot 
of complicated apparatus and, while giving con- 
tinuous and reliable information of condita 
ahead instead of at certain fixed points, allows the 
engineman (and in case of his disability, the fire- 
man) to properly control his train, as far as the 
braking apparatus will let him do so without inter- 
ference, and as he properly should do. 

10. For years the Interstate Commerce Commission 
urged the adoption of the manual block system and 
rightly so. Then it grew to appreciate the fact 
that the automatic system provided as much safety 
and greater flexibility, and under these block sys 
tems collisions have steadily decreased. But 2 
change came over the spirit of its dreams and for 
some time the automatic stop was the panacea of all 

evils. Now it, or train control, is for the time be- 
ing an absolute requisite for safe operation on some 
busy lines and on some which will not be so busy 
after it is installed. 


Wh 
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The latest development is the interpretation of sec 
tion 2 (b) under Functions in Order 13413, Commis- 
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sioners Esch and McChord being the interpreters, Com- 
missioner McManamy dissenting, as follows: 

That consistent practice requires definite acknowledgment by 
the engineman at each signal indicating Stop. 
Adopted July 22nd, 1924, four days after third order 
13413 was approved and four days before this order 
was made public. 

Under this interpretation the following interesting 
situation exists 


(a) Straight stop. No acknowledgment. 
run at any speed possible until again stopped. 

(b) Straight stop. Permissive feature. “Engineman may if 
alert forestall the application of the brakes by the automatic 
train stop device, and control his train in the usual manner in 
accordance with hand signals or under limits fixed by train, or 
prescribed by the operating rules of the company,” or any way 
he pleases. It will be noted this does not prescribe any fixed 
point at which he may forestall or any limits through which he 
may so run, although it is presumed that he must again forestall 
somewhere. 


Train may then 


The following ts a description of a new steel gondola car 
designed especially for shipments of pipe and tubing. A 
subsidiary of the United States Steel Corporation recently 
loaded one of these cars with 129,700 lbs. of 14-in. wrought 
iron pipe which is 92.6 per cent of the marked capacity of 
, the car. The freight for this shipment amounted to $1,089. By 
furnishing appropriate equipment for lading offered through 
understanding and co-operation between shippers and rail- 
roads, improvement in loading such as this will soon be 
effected. This achievement clearly demonstrates that load- 
ing of equipment to its capacity is not an impossibility. 


| to permit the loading of two lengths of pipe in order to 
load the car to full capacity. The design of car equip- 
)ment is undoubtedly a serious detriment to maximum 
‘loading of some commodities. Considering a com- 
jmodity such as wrought iron pipe, it is found that in 
-cars most commonly used for such shipments, those 
)of 50 tons capacity, the average load of 14-in. pipe is 
65,000 Ibs., or 65 per cent of the car capacity. In order 
‘to bring about heavier and more economical loading the 
| Wabash Railway has designed a car of suitable inside 
‘length to meet such requirements. 

_ The car is a drop end steel gondola car of 70 tons 
Capacity with wood floor. The inside length is 48 
(ft. 6ins. The car is designed especially for shipments 
of pipe and tubing. Other commodities, however, have 
been considered in the design of this car and its cubic 
‘capacity will allow a load of approximately 55 tons 
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(c) Speed control. Stop “after which train may proceed under 
low speed restriction until the apparatus is automatically re- 
stored to normal or clear condition by reason of the removal 
of the condition which caused the stop operation.” It will be 
noted that in this case the train may proceed under low speed 
restriction indefinitely without recurrent acknowledgment. 


(d) And yet a system requiring an acknowledgment of every 
change to a less favorable condition with maximum, restricted 
and slow speed limitations, is penalized by requiring an addi- 
tional acknowledgment when train restricted to low speed passes 
a stop signal. 


Mr. Regan has recently shown what tremendous savings may 
be effected by the elimination of this stop. 


With three speed or two speed continuous control, designed 
to effect this saving, a train running at slow speed must acknowl- 
edge every stop signal. With others not so designed, trains 
running at the same speed need not acknowledge, and, with 
other devices, the train may run without stopping, and at un- 
limited speed by simply forestalling. All meet the requirements 
as laid down by the commission and division No. 1 unless some 
different ruling has been made within the last few days. 


New 70-ton Capacity Gondola Car for the Wabash 


| Drop End Steel Gondola Car Built for Shipment of 
| Pipe and Tubing Permits Loading to Full Capacity 


of coal. Drop ends are provided to accommodate twin 
loads of long lengths of structural shapes from the 
steel mills. 

The cars are built by the General American Car Co. 


UNDERFRAME 


The underframe consists of fish-belly type center 
sill and built up side sills. The center sill is 30 ins. 
deep for a distance of 7 ft. 0 in. at the center of the 
car, tapering to 15 ins. at the body bolsters. It is 
built up of 3g-in. open hearth steel web plates with out- 
side top and outside and inside bottom chord angles. 
The chord angles extend from end sill to end sill with 
the exception of the inside bottom chord angles which 
extend through the body bolsters and form support 
for the body center plates and bolster center fillers. 
The center sill cover plate is riveted to the top chord 
angles and extends from end sill to end sill. All rivets 
are 5@ in. in diameter except at the bolsters where 7%- 
in. diameter rivets are used. 

Open hearth steel pressings are used extensively in 
the construction of the underframe carrying members. 
The body bolsters consist of pressed diaphragms placed 
back to back on a distance of 714 ins. They are re- 
inforced over the side bearings by 3%-in. pressed stiff- 
eners. Top and bottom cover plates are used, of 
which the top cover plate extends from side sill to side 
sill and the bottom cover plate to within 8% ins. of 
each side sill. 

The end sill is a 12-in. by 20.7-lb. channel reinforced 
on top by 4 in. by 5 in. by ™% in. rolled angle at the 


New %0-Ton Capacity Gondola Cars Built for the Wabash Railway. 
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A end of the car and by 3%-in. bent 
cover plate at the other end of the car. 


Cast steel center fillers are used. 
Draft lugs are made of cast steel and 
riveted to the center sills with 7-in. 
rivets. The couplers used are the A. R. 
A. type D with 6 in. by 8 in. shank 
arranged for key attachment. 

The crossbearers, three in number on 
each side of the car, are made of pressed 
open hearth steel and stiffened by top 
and bottom cover plates extending from 
side sill to side sill. Each crossbearer 
diaphragm is 25% ins. deep at the center 
sill and 115% ins. deep at the side sills. 
The top cover plates extend through 
slots in the center sill web plates and the 
bottom cover plates pass underneath the 
center sills as shown in the accompanying 
general drawing. The floor beams are 
made of pressed steel plates. Twelve 
floor beams are pressed 12 ins. deep and 
four 7 ins. deep. At the points of appli- 
cation of floor beams and crossbearers the center sills 
are stiffened by 3¢-in. pressed fillers applied between the 
center sill web plates. 

The ends of the underframe are well braced by 
diagonals made of pressed plates which extend from 
corner connection of side and end sills to the body 
bolster at the center sill. The intermediate floor 
stringers are made of Z-bars. They extend from bol- 
ster to bolster and are riveted to cross bearers and 
floor beams. 


SUPERSTRUCTURE 


The sides are made of % in. thick open hearth steel 
plates extending 3 ft. 6 ins. above the top of the floor. 
There are 13 side posts on each side of the car. The 
top chord is a 5 in. by 3% in. by % in. bulb angle 
applied in one length from corner post to corner post. 

The drop ends are made of 5/16-in. steel plates 
hinged by two 34-in. iron links and malleable iron 
butts securely riveted to the underframe. There are 
locking arrangements near the top at the sides of each 
drop end. The corner construction consists of % in. 
thick pressed corner posts tapering toward top and 
riveted to the end sill cover plate and to the side sills. 
The special design of the ends is clearly shown on the 
accompanying drawing. 

The floor boards are 234 in. by 734 in. long leaf yel- 
low pine, No. 1 common, secured to center sill and 
side sills by 3g-in. metal clips and %-in. bolts with 
lock nuts. They rest on the longitudinal Z-bar sup- 
ports, but are not secured to them. 


TRUCKS 


The trucks have the Vulcan type cast steel side 
frame with brake hanger brackets cast integral. The 
truck bolster is made of cast steel with center plate and 
side bearing base cast integral. The spring planks are 
pressed steel plates and riveted to the side frames. 

The general dimensions are as follows: 


General Dimensions— 


Length over striking castings...........+.++- S0iftO1n; 
ME RSITISILS geeye cpa'si ne we annie erin see se 48 ft. 6 in. 
Beerioth over end sills .....%..:202--20eeee- AO ft. 9 in. 
Distance center to center of body bolsters. .39 ft. 2 in. 
ea Ra A, Oe 10 ft. 3% in. 


Tate ee re Lae ons os oe 9 ft. 6 in. 


End View of %70-Ton Capacity Gondola Car, Wabash Railway. 


Met EMG CMM ee inlets Sas. ote oie cis ae eich 3. ft, Onan: 
Height from top of rail to top of side plate.7 ft. 414 in. 


NBITES Qin (0)! DCTS pe SSIS a Sut ote 
(CAH Cem ee DENCTG Wek eee L621 cunit 
1A RUBEN EA UC CLEGEN eee Sea 56,000 Ibs. 


Of the many specialties which enter into the con- 
struction of these cars, the following are mentioned. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. schedule KC-1012 air 
brake equipment; “Universal” hand brake  attach- 
ment furnished by the Union Draft Gear Attachment 
Co.; Union Metal Products Co. centering device, this 
being the first centering device used by the Wabash 
Railway; Farlow draft gear attachment furnished by 
the T. H. Symington Co., and arranged for the Miner 
A-18-S2 friction draft gear; Carmer uncoupling device; 
Burnett pipe clamps and angle cock holders furnished 
by the National Car Equipment Co. The following 
specialties are used on the trucks: Rolled steel wheels 
manufactured by the Edgewater Steel Co.; McCord 
Journal boxes equipped with the Allegheny Steel Com- 
pany’s No. 4 hoodless lids and Universal metal dust 
guards; cast steel truck bolsters and Vulcan type cast 
steel truck side frames manufactured by the American 
Steel Foundries; the Standard Car Truck Company’s 
Barber lateral motion device and the Schaefer Equipment 
Company’s truck lever connecting rods. 


Horses In British Switching Service 


An editorial in the Railway Gazette, of London, 
makes incidental reference to the use of horses in 
switching service on British railways. It brings out 
some phases of railway operation ‘vhich will seem 
novel in this country, as follows: 

“One of the arguments used by the opponents to 
the introduction of railways in the last century was 
that it would lead to the extinction of horses. Experi- 
ence has shown that this was very considerably ex- 
aggerated, and it is interesting today to note that in 
certain directions railway work has had some effect 


"in encouraging an improved breed of horses of certain 


kinds. The demand for horses able to shift railway 
trucks had perhaps as much to do as the increased 
weight of armour in previous centuries in producing 
horses with greater power of draught. A competition 
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recently held at Wembley in connection with Liverpool 
civic week indicated that the limit of power has not 
yet been reached. It used to be lamented on the rail- 
ways that the best horses wore themselves out in a 
very short time by the jerking of trucks into motion. 
The competition showed, however, that many of these 
horses have now learned to move heavy loads by a 
steady pull, i.e., by a proper use of their great weight. 
Horses that are trained to do this are found to last 
for many years. Two of the horses in a weight-pull- 
ing contest at Wembley broke the machines, and in- 
cidentally damaged two of the onlookers. The break- 
ing of the machines shows that they could shift no 
less than 50 tons in weight. Some of the finest horses 
in public use are to be found in the railway service.” 


Accident Bulletin for ihe Calendar Year 
1923 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued acci- 
dent builetin No. 92, giving statistics for the calendar 
year 1923, on collisions, derailment and other accidents 
resulting in injury to persons, equipment or roadhed, 
arising from the operation of steam railroads in interstate 
commerce. In the introductory comment, the commission 
remarks that the handling of heavy railroad traffic entails 
frequent train movement, which causes an increased ex- 
posure of employees and other persons traveling on rail- 
roads to the hazard of accident. The calendar year 1923 
was one of exceptionally heavy traffic on steam railways 
in the United States; in fact, American railw ays in that 
year established a record for class I roads in the volume 
of freight transported, an amount equaling 457,490 mil- 
lion net ton-miles, representing an increase of 21.7 per 
cent over the preceding year. The increased exposure in 
the year 1923 is generally reflected in the accident statis- 
tics presented in the present bulletin, except as to pas- 
sengers. 

The commission summarizes the data covered by the 
bulletin, in part as follows: 


During the year 1923 there were 7,385 persons killed 
and 171,712 injured as the result of train, train-service, 
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CASUALTIES TO PERSONS IN TRAIN 
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EMPLOYEES 


PASSENGERS 
Year. Killed. Injured. Killed, Injured. 
1916 2,513 49,121 246 «= 7, 152 
1917 2,781 52,780 301 582 
1918 2,928 47,556 471 7,316 
1919 1,759 36,601 2737, 456 
1920 2,198 47, 234 229 = 7, 691 
1921 1.137 28, 747 205 «45, 584 
1922 1,298 32, 434 200 ~=««66, 153 
1923 1,645 39,734 138 35, 847 
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AUTOMOBILE CASUALTIES AT HIGHWAY GRADE CROSSINGS 
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and nontrain accidents. In 1922, 6,325 persons were 
killed and 134,871 injured in accidents of all kinds on 
steam railways in this country. The five-year average, 


1918-1922, was 7,109 killed and 149,499 injured. 


exclusive of these casualties resulting from industrial 
operations and others not directly associated with train 
movement or operation, herein termed ‘“nontrain acci- 
dents,” the number of persons killed in 1923 was 1,071 
more than in 1922 and the number injured, 8,475 more, 
representing a total increase in casualties of 17.7 per cent. 
As there is obviously a close relationship between the 
number of casualties resulting from train operations, it 
may be stated here that the increase over the preceding 
year in locomotive-miles (all roads) was 13.5 per cent and 
in train-miles (class I roads) 9.6 per cent. 


Included in the 56,464 injuries to persons in train and 
train-service accidents, as shown by the various tabies, 
there were 562 cases reported by carriers in which death 
ensued after 24 hours from the time of accident which 
throughout the bulletin are classified as injuries in accord- 
ance with the rules. 


Trespassers as a class suffered the greatest number of 
fatal injuries in the year 1923 due to train and train-sery- 
ice accidents, but with respect to nonfatal injuries, rail- 
way employees sustained the greatest number. 

In a classification according to yard, freight, and pas- 
senger service, the freight service is charged with the 


AND TRAIN-SERVICE ACCIDENTS. 


NUMBER INJURED (THOUSANOS) ————@————______—————— 
390 3s 40 
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OTHER NONTRESPASSERS TRESPASSERS TOTAL PERSONS 

Killed. Injured. Killed. Injured Killed. Injured. Year. 
1,789 5,916 4,928 4,793 9,476 66,982 1916 
2,242 6,779 4,243 3,829 9,567 70,970 1917 
2,043 6,467 3,255 2,805 8,697 64,144 1918 
1,910 5,886 2,553 2,658 6,495 62,601 1919 
1,902 6,593 2,166 2,368 6,495 63,786 1920 
1,764 5,922 2,481 3,071 5,587 43,324 1921 
,923 ©6558 2,430 2,844 5,851 47,989 1922 
2,360 7,836 2,779 3,047 6,922 56,464 1923 
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largest number of casualties to trainmen on the basis 
of actual number; when the number of trainmen em- 
ployed, however, is taken into consideration, yard service 
and freight service have alternated at various times dur- 
ing the period 1916-1923. On any basis, the passenger 
service uniformly involves the least personal risk to train- 
men according to these statistics. 

One of the conspicuous features of the 1923 accident 
statistics is the marked decrease in passenger fatalities 
resulting from train and train-service accidents. One 
hundred and thirty-eight passenger fatalities for the year 
is the lowest on record. The number of passenger-miles 
in 1923 was 7.2 per cent more than in 1922, but both 
vears were subnormal as to passenger traffic. 

There were 27,497 train accidents in 1923, 5,903 in 
excess of the previous year. This increase consists of 
1,504 collisions, 3,553 derailments, 18 locomotive boiler 
accidents, 166 other locomotive accidents, and 662 miscel- 


ft Falling from cars or locomotives. 
|__| Derailmentrs. 


Collisions. 


Coupling or uncoupling cars or Ha pgh ce a 


|| Coming in Contact with Fixed structures. 
|| Pinched between cars or locomotives, 


[Hand cars struck by cars or locomotives. 
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gence of employees,” as a group, accounted for 4,216 of 
this number. As in 1922, the single item under “Hand 
cidents causing 84 per cent. The corresponding figure 
cause of accidents in this class, with 871. 

An increased numbér of casualties were reported dur- 
ing the year by carriers as resulting from what are herein 
termed “‘train-service accidents,” those accidents involv- 
ing reportable casualties but not damage to railway prop- 
erty in excess of $150, classified as coupling or uncoupling 
locomotives or cars, coupling or uncoupling air hose, op- 
erating locomotives, operating hand _ brakes, operating 
switches, coming in contact with fixed structures, getting 
on or off cars or locomotives , accidents at highway grade 
crossings, struck or run over at places other than highway 
grade crossings, and miscellaneous. The increase over 
the preceding year from all of these causes was 1,075 
fatalities and 8,239 injuries. 

The train-service cause which was productive of the 


CAUSES OF FATALITIES IN TRAIN AND TRAIN-SERVICE ACCIDENTS DURING THE YEAR 1923. 


othe 


| Sudden stop, start, lurch, or jerk of car, locomotive or train. 


i Crossing over between cars. 


|Locomotive-boiler accidents. 


Cors or locomotives striking cars being repaired. 


Operating locomotives. 
Coupling or uncoupling air hose. 
Operating hand brakes. 

Stepping from one car to another. 


-06]f] Load shifting. 


laneous train accidents. Accompanying this increase in 
the number of train accidents, there was $27,624,880 re- 
sulting damage to railway property, which was $4,756,340 
more than in the year 1922. 


An analysis of the four main cause classifications of 
train accidents—namely, negligence of employees, defects 
in or failures of equipment, defects in or improper main- 
tenance of way and structures, and miscellaneous —reveals 
that the second cause was responsible for the largest 
number of train accidents, with 11,822, which is 2,196, or 

22.8 per cent, more than in 1922. Defective equipment 
caused accidents which resulted in $11,150,690 damage to 
railway property (cost of clearing wrecks inc! tuded). 
From the standpoint of casualties resulting from train 
accidents, however, negligence of employees was the chief 
cause. 


Of the 11,822 accidents due to defective equipment, 3,- 
427 were charged to “Wheels and axles.” Next in im- 
portance to the cause “Defects in or failures of equip- 
ment” was “Negligence of employees,” showing 8,131 ac- 
cidents attributable to this cause. “Other forms of negli- 
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largest number of fatalities was “Struck or run over at 
places other than highway grade crossings,” with 2,618, 
while the train-service cause to which the most injuries 
were attributable was “Miscellaneous,” with 16,983. Of 
these miscellaneous cases, “Sudden stopping, starting, 
lurch, or jerk of locomotive, car, or train, not elsewhere 
provided for” accounted for 3,397 injuries to persons. 

It is important to note the large number of casualties 
occurring to persons while “Walking along track ;” 930 
persons were killed and 793 injured in this manner. 

Railroads and other agencies continued their efforts to 
reduce the number of accidents at public crossings, yet 
the year 1923 showed an increase of 458 fatalities and 
of 931 nonfatal injuries, or 25 per cent and 17 per cent, 
respectively, over 1922 as the result of accidents of this 
nature. 


The importance of the automobile as a factor in cross- 
ing accidents is shown in the fact that of the total num- 
ber of casualties occurring at crossings at highways with 
steam railways in 1923, automobiles were involved in ac- 
cidents causing 84 per cent. The corresponding figures 
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for 1917 was 61 per cent. Any injuries to passengers, 
railway employees, or other persons on trains resulting 
from collisions between trains and automobiles are in- 
cluded in computing the above percentages. In this con- 
nection, however, it is important to consider that the 
number of passenger automobiles and motor trucks regis- 
tered increased from 12,238,375 in 1922 to 15,092,177 in 
1923, representing an increase of 2,853,802 or 23 per 
cent. ; 

There is no doubt that the more general use of the 
automobile has increased the total number of casualties 
at highway grade crossings; but if proper allowance is 
at highway grade crossings; but if proper allowance 
automobiles manufactured in recent years and the result- 
ing increase in the number traversing steam railway 
crossings, the increase in crossing casualties is not neces- 
sarily evidence of the exercise of less care on the part 
of the average automobile operator. It seems fair to 
assume that the larger registration of automobiles re- 
flects an increased if not a corresponding degree of ex- 
posure at public crossings with railroads. That the num- 
ber of automobiles registered has a very material bearing 
on the number of persons exposed to accidents at such 
crossings is suggested through figures compiled by the 
Naticnal Safety Council, which indicate a similar trend 
in the automobile death rate in the United States per 
10,000 automobiles registered to those shown for auto- 
mobile casualties at highway grade crossings, with the 
following rates: 1917, 18.2; 1918, 15.5; 1919, 13; 1920, 
2s LOA iT Oss 1O22 SiGe O23in> ‘There@iias; been 
a substantial increase in casualties involving automobiles 
at grade crossings and also in the number of automo- 
biles registered, but the rate has generally declined each 
year on the basis of each 10,000 automobiles registered. 

Without question, the number of persons killed and 
injured at grade crossings is appalling and the problem 
of lessening such accidents is deserving of all the atten- 
tion that can be given to it. 


Result of Letter Ballot, A. R. A. Standard 
Box Cars 


At the session’ of the Mechanical Division of the 
American Railway Association held at Chicago, June 
20 to 22, 1923, inclusive, the recommendations con- 
tained in the report of the committee on car construc- 
tion covering standard cars and trucks were ordered 
submitted to letter ballot of the members. 

The first letter ballot on the recommendations failed 
to receive the necessary two-thirds majority required 
for adoption. By order of the general committee, a 
second letter ballot was issued, taking care of most of 
the objections and questions of members voting nega- 
tively on the proposition as first submitted. The vote 
on the four propositions recommended by the com- 
mittee on car construction on the second letter ballot 
received the two-thirds majority required for adoption. 

The propositions 5, 7 and 8 have been approved by 
the board of directors of the American Railway As- 
sociation and in its circular No. D. V.-376 issued 
October 18, 1924, the association therefore notifies 
its members that the foregoing propositions 5, 7 and 
8 to amend the! standard and recommended practice 
of the division are approved to be effective March 
1, 1925. 

After this ballot was completed there was a con- 
siderable difference of opinion in the general committee 
in the matter of inside widths for the cars recom- 
mended. The vote in the above letter ballot was taken 
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on cars to be & ft. 6 in. wide inside. In the case of the 
steel sheathed double sheathed car, however, in order 
to obtain interchangeability of roofs and the maximum 
of standardization with details already incorporated in 
the single sheathed car, it was the feeling of a ma- 
jority’ of the general committee that this car should 
be designed to an inside width of 8 ft. 9% in. The 
general committee, however, was unable to agree upon 
a unanimous recommendation for the inside dimen- 
sions of this car. 


The entire matter, including result of letter ballot, 
was referred to the board of directors of the American 
Railway Association. The recommendations of the 
Mechanical Division as to the single sheathed wooden 
car having steel underframe and steel superstructure 
frame, were approved. 


The president of the association was directed to 
refer the recommendations for the all steel car back 
to the Mechanical Division for further study and re- 
port; 1t being understood that this action by the board 
of directors releases the Mechanical Division from 
any instructions which they have received through 
letter ballots of the division, but they will be governed 
by the principles enunciated by the board of direc- 
tors that in the matter of inside dimensions designs for 
cars be prepared solely from the standpoint of 
standardization and laying aside the question of any 
possible traffic influence which any particular dimen- 
sion might incur. Proposition 6 will be given further 
consideration by the committee on car construction 
and the general committee, and a further ballot con- 
sidered at a later date. 


Salvaging a Box Car. 


In the operation of the water front terminals in New York city, as 
in fact any large port, it is not uncommon for an accident or mishap 
to result in a car going into the water, either from the dock or a car 
float. With adequate equipment the salvaging operation is simple, 
although heavy damage to the lading and the car generally results. 
The illustration shows a floating crane lifting a car back onto the 
docks of the Bush Terminal Co., at Brooklyn.—P. & A. photos, 
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The recommendations of the committee on car con- 
struction including designs for the cars and _ trucks 
above referred to are contained in circulars No. D. V. 
286 issued May 31, 1923, and 316-A issued December 
19, 1923. 


A New Zinc Chloride Process for the 
Treatment of Timber 


Recently an announcement was made by Director 
Weidlein of the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., of an industrial fellowship established by 
the Grasselli Chemical Co., of Cleveland, Ohio. 


The fellowship has for its object the further develop- 
ment of the use of zine chloride for the preservation of 
timber. The institute has vested this fellowship in Dr. 
A. M. Howald. As a result of Dr. Howald’s work a 
process has been developed whereby timber is treated by 
a pressure process, in one operation, with an emulsion of 
zine chloride and petroleum oil. The preservative value 
of zinc chloride, when properly used under proper con- 
ditions, has long been established. The object of using 
petroleum oil in conjunction with zinc chloride in the 
form of an emulsion is to weatherproof timber so treated. 
The development originally carried out at the institute at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has outgrown the laboratory stage. The 
further necessary plant development work has been going 
on for some weeks in conjunction with the Santa Fe 
Railway at their experimental treating plant at Somer- 
wille, Tex. ; 

On Friday, October 17, on invitation from the Atchison 
Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., a number of interested timber 
treating engineers and operators visited the Somerville 
plant to see the nature and the status of this development. 
Those present were R. S. Belcher, manager of treating 
plants, A. T. & S. F. Ry.; S. D. Cooper, assistant man- 
ager of treating plants, A. T. & 5. F. Ry.; W. E. Jackson, 
superintendent, Somerville plant; Geo. A. Stephenson, 
chemist, Somerville plant; D. M. Murray, superintendent, 
Seat. @ 5. FE. treating plant at National City, Cal.; Dr: 
A. M. Howald, Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa.; John 
Giescke, chemist, Southern Pacific Lines, T. & N. O. 
division. Houston, Texas; A. R. Joyce, vice-president, 
Joyce-Watkins Company, Chicago, Ill.; F. C. lrell, as- 
sistant forester, Pennsylvania System, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
J. D. Latimer, manager tie & timber department, Inter- 
national Creosoting & Construction Company, Galvescon, 
Texas; F. D. Mattos, manager treating plants, Southern 
Pacific Lines, West Oakland, Cal.; R. E. Myers, chemist, 
International Creosoting & Construction Co., Galveston, 
Texas; Robt. H. Moore, general manager, American 
Creosoting Co., Louisville, Ky.; C. M. Taylor, superin- 
tendent, Port Reading Creosoting Co., Port Reading, N. 
J.; Dr. Herman von Schrenk, consulting timber engineer, 
St. Louis, Mo.; L. C. Drefahl, operating department, 
Grasselli Chemical Co.; Cleveland, Ohio; H. E. Davis, 
sales department, Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Dr. Howald addressed the gathering in reference to 
the new process, going into detail concerning the prepara- 
tion of the zinc chloride petroleum oil emulsion, its ap- 
plication in one movement by the usual pressure process 
for the treatment of timber, and the status of the develop- 
ment. An opportunity was given to see the entire opera- 
tion, also the results of the treatment when applied to 
pine, oak and gum ties, about three thousand of which 
will be treated in the Santa Fe experimental plant during 
the next few weeks by the new process. Much interest 
in this new development was shown by those present and 
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an opportunity will be given at a later date for inspection 
of this development for those who may be interested. 


Supervisory Control Ordered for Staten 
Island Electrification 


The Staten Island Rapid Transit Ry., a subsidiary of 
the Baltimore & Ohio R. R., is proceeding with the elec- 
trification of its lines on Staten Island, N. Y. The work 
was undertaken to comply with the ruling calling for 
electric operation of all railroads entering greater New 
York by 1926, and the present program calls for the 
replacement of all steam trains on the St. George-Totten- 
ville division and the South Beach Branch division. Pas- 
sengers leave the cars at St. George to transfer to the 
ferry which runs to the Battery, lower Manhattan. 

The direct-current, 600-volt, third rail system will be 
used, and the equipment will include electric substations 
of the automatic type, which will be owned by the rail- 
road. A contract for this substation equipment, includ- 
ing switching apparatus and supervisory control, has been 
awarded to the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co: 

The full automatic substation by which no attendant 
is required, is one of the latest developments in electric 
railway equipment, and its selection for this installation 
is a feature of some note. In this instance, a system of 
supervisory control will also be superimposed on the 
automatic substations, to insure continuous operation, in 
so far as is possible. It is so arranged that, should the 
supervisory equipment, or the dispatcher himself, fail to 
function properly, the substations, except St. George, 
become isolated, operating as full automatic substations, 
starting, stopping, etc., as the load conditions demand, 
entirely independent of the dispatcher. 

At St. George there will be a 3-unit semi-automatic 
substation, each unit of 1000 kw. capacity; 2-unit, full 
automatic stations at South Beach, Dongan Hills and 
Eltingville; and a single unit substation, also full auto- 
matic, at Atlantic (near Tottenville). All converter 
units are of 1000 kw. capacity. Power is supplied these 
stations by the Staten Island Edison Corporation, at 
33,000 volts, 60-cycle, 3-phase and is converted to 600 
volts direct current, for supply through the rails to the 
cars. 

The dispatcher is located at St. George, and, through 
the medium of supervisory control and its continuous 
lamp indicator, is not only continually aware of the 
operating status of each substation, but can start or stop 
any machine and open or close any a-c. or d-c. feeder 
circuit. He also controls all signal power circuits. The 
signals operate on alternating current. 


More people visited Yellowstone national park in the 
1924 season than ever before, according to A. B. Smith, 
passenger traffic manager, Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, 
Minn., the total being 144,158 visitors. “This figure is 
all the more remarkable,” Mr. Smith said, “when the 
several factors adverse to a season of record-breaking 
travel are taken into consideration, including cool rainy 
weather and uncertain business conditions in the eastern 
and middle western states during most of the summer.” 
There were visitors in Yellowstone in 1924 from every 
state in the union, from Alaska, the Philippines, Hawaii 
and the Canal zone, and from 23 foreign countries, in- 
cluding England and seven other countries of the British 
Empire. 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to Say the Thing That Ought to Be Said 


It has been evident from the course of the recent 
figures on revenue car loading, that the totals of pre- 
vious years were about to be eclipsed. In fact in 
respect to merchandise and less than carload lot freight 
the figures had already gone over the totals of any 
previous period. The latest returns, however, have set 
a new record for all time, and this tremendous volume 
of traffic has been handled without car shortage, yard 
or terminal congestion, or other transportation disa- 
bility. Notwithstanding the high tide of traffic, there 
are today about 100,000 surplus freight cars in good 
repair and available for service; while the railroads 
have approximately 5,400 serviceable locomotives in 
storage, about twice as many as they had at this time 
last year, at which time the traffic volume also was 
enormous. 

This was the sixth consecutive week in which the 
railroads reported from two to five new high records 
in the loading of various commodities. It also 
establishes a new high record for all time in a single 
day’s movement of freight cars, this being on Wednes- 
day, October 15, when a total of 1,030,211 freight cars 
were moved, including both loaded and empties. The 
total loading of revenue freight cars for the week 
ended October 18 was 1,102,336 cars, which exceeded 
by 4,843 cars the previous high record for all time, 
established during the week of September 29, 1923, 
when the total was 1,097,493 cars. The latest total 


also exceeds by 13,874 cars the preceding week this 


year, which up to that time was the heaviest loading 
of the current-year. 

The statement has become more or less of a classic, 
made by Mr. R. H. Aishton, president of the American 
Railway Association, at the last convention of the 
International Railway Fuel Association, in which he 
said that by the conservation of only one pound of 
coal per gross ton mile the railroads of the United 
States could effect a saving of $3,165,000 annually. 
This is an enormous sum of money but 1s insignificant 
when compared with the amounts suggested as pos- 
sible by a committee of the Traveling Engineers’ As- 
sociation that presented a report on the subject of 
conservation of locomotive fuel. 

The report of this committee states that wonderful 
strides have been and are still being made in refine- 
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ment and improvement in the design of locomotives, 
all tending to a higher degree of efficiency in the 
completed unit. However, in striving for this more 
efficient unit the designers have been so busily engrossed 
with certain features that they have in a measure over- 
looked others of equal or even greater importance. In 
connection with the other problems there is the subject 
of negative or excessive back pressure on the pistons, : 

: 
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that presents an important field for investigation and 
improvement. 

As for example, assuming that one-half of the en- i 
gines actually in service (26,800) were provided with : 
means for controlling the exhaust and were relieved — 
of a back pressure on an average of 100 horse power ~ 
for four hours per day; with coal costing approxi- — 
mately $4.00 per ton and estimating four pounds of coal 
per horse power per hour, there would be a possible 
saving of $26,585,000 per year. 

This sum is almost ten times as much as Mr. Aishton 
suggested, and if the statements contained in the re- 
port of this committee are correct it is evident that 
our modern locomotives need something more, relative 
to the cylinders, than steam passages with “ample 
areas and easy bends.” 
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The invasion of the ranks of railway executives by a 
large mail-order house in search of a president, merely 
bears out what we have long contended; namely, that a 
man who is able, by sheer ability, to come to the front in 
the railway field, is able to take his place as an execu- 
tive in any industrial organization, regardless of how dif- 
ferent its activities may be from those of the railways. 
The prime requirement of a railway executive is to make 
quick and correct decisions of a dozen, or a hundred, 
knotty problems every day. This rare ability is valuable 
to any company. Conversely, however, the executive of 
an industrial company would hardly make a capable 
railway executive. The necessary background of highly 
specialized training would be lacking. 


The railroads are among the largest producers of scrap 
materials in this country. Scrap and its reclamation has 
for years received serious study of most rairoad manage- 
ments, and many roads should be sincerely congratulated © 
in their attempt to secure the economies inherent in the 


various processes of scrap utilization. Few railroads 
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however carry the processes to their fullest development. 
That the value of steel and iron scrap is generally 
recognized among the railroads is perhaps best indicated 
by the adoption of standard classifications as to grades of 
scrap. These specifications have been very useful and 
have produced a more stable market and placed scrap 
values on a par with kindred iron and steel products. 
Railroads with little or no machine equipment for re- 
claiming of scrap, or with scant facilities for the re-work- 
ing of such material, especially, have the benefit of the 
economies for which these specifications were intended. 
The market prices are based on these classifications. 
However, large profits are made by dealers in these prod- 
ucts, which no doubt can be made by the railroads them- 
selves. Certain railroads are ignoring the classifications, 
which naturally creates confusion in bidding on their 
scrap lists and frequently it becomes necessary to have the 
material re-sorted before it is accepted by the buyer or the 
mill, or it must be disposed of at a lower price, thus caus- 
ing a pecuniary loss to the railroad. It would seem logi- 
cal, therefore, that roads not equipped with extensive 
equipment or facilities for reclaiming their iron and steel 
scrap at least should introduce methods whereby the 
scrap can be assorted and the highest market price ob- 
tained. 


SUGGES SPO LIKECGULATION 


IV 
Successful regulation of railways will bring to the people 
of the United States all the benefits which might conceivably 
arise from government ownership, without incurring those 
dangers which are inherent in government ownership. 


Government regulation of railroads evidently has come 
Failure to make regulation successful un- 
doubtedly will result in government ownership. Success- 
ful regulation will accomplish for the people of this na- 
tion all the benefits which would accrue from government 
ownership without incurring the dangers which govern- 
ment ownership involves. 

Government regulation then, must be made successful. 
Successful regulation means: Reasonable rates for the 
public; reasonable wages for employees; reasonable rate 
of return for capital; efficient service. Regulation thus 
far does not produce these results. 

Regulating authorities should aim to accomplish: 

First—Efficient service. This cannot be obtained by 
constantly placing restrictions about operating conditions 
—reducing minimums—making burdensome and ineffici- 
ent labor conditions all of which interfere with efficient 
operation. 

Second—Reasonable rates. The railroad must have a 
living wage as well as any other industry. Constantly 
and consistently restricting earnings to a level below the 
cost of transportation does not produce this. result. Regu- 


_ lation is now compelling the carriers to handle the ma- 


jority of their traffic at less than cost. 
Third—Reasonable compensation to capital. The rail- 
toads serve everyone, and because of the railroad trans- 
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portation in the United States, manufacturers and mer- 
chants are making good return on their investments. The 
railroads being the prime factor in this process are under 
any rule of fairness entitled to earn at least as good a 
return as those whom they serve. 

Successful regulation will bring these results, but we 
are not now enjoying successful regulation. 


WINTER WORK IN THE BRIDGE AND 
BUILDING DEPARTMENT 


The bridge and building department, as well as the 
track branch of railway maintenance is coming to an ap- 
preciation of the advantages of keeping its organization 
at work in good force throughout the winter. Something 
is to be gained through the availability of cheaper build- 
ing materials in the winter season, there is a minimum in- 
terference with construction operation by traffic in winter ; 
and there is the greater consideration of being able to 
retain skilled labor permanently in the working crews 
by giving the men continuous employment; where, other- 
wise, they would be compelled to hunt other jobs when 
the railroad work shuts down. In the era of high prices 
of recent years, particularly, workmen have felt the 
compulsion of steady employment; and work that goes 
by fits and starts like spring and summer track and bridge 
work on the railroads has the tendency of creating high 
wages through the unusual demands for labor in the so- 
called rush seasons. The stabilizing effect on the labor 
market of all year employment is well understood, and 
has been emphasized of late by the appeals to railroads 
and manufacturers by the departments of commerce and 
labor of the government. 


The report of the committee of the American Railway 
Bridge and Building Association on “Placing Concrete 
in Winter,” seems to consider concreting in winter as al- 
most, if not entirely the factor which determines whether 
or not the construction work of the bridge and building 
department shall be continued through the winter season. 
It is shown that time lost in winter by reason of severely 
cold weather is, in most sections of the country, ordinar- 
ily not much greater than is lost in spring and summer by 
storms and rain; and the feasibility of placing concrete in 
all except the lowest freezing temperatures is dwelt upon 
with all the assurance of long and extensive experience. 
The placing of concrete in ordinary winter weather is 
now so commonly done that the measure of risk that is 
encountered and the methods of handling the work are 
information that has been widely published. 


There is another phase of this matter that this com- 
mittee does not take up for discussion, and that is the 
elimination of a good deal of winter concrete work by 
doing that part of the construction in the fall, in prepara- 
tion for building operations that might follow in winter. 
There is much foundation work on the railroads, for 
structures outside the tracks or for work that does not 
involve interference from traffic, where it is of no special 
importance that the superstructural work follow immedi- 
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ately upon the setting of the concrete in the foundation. 
Such is true of frame buildings and much structural steel 
work in shops, roundhouses, water tanks and other struc- 


tures. The idea is that, to no small extent, ordinarily, 
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the working forces might be concentrated on concrete 
foundation and other concrete work in the fall, and the 
superstructures completed in the winter, almost regardless 
of winter temperatures. 


Washington Correspondence 


(Special to the Railway Review) 


Car LoADING REcorRDS BROKEN 


Washington, D. C., October 29.—More cars were 
loaded with revenue freight during the week which 
ended on October, 18, than during any one week before 
in history, according to reports just filed by the car- 
riers with the car service division of the American 
Railway Association. The total for the week was 
1,102,336 cars. This exceeded by 4,843 cars, the pre- 
vious high records for all time established during the 
week of September 29, 1923, when the total was 1 ‘097, - 
493 cars. This also exceeded by 13,874 cars the pre- 
ceding week this year which had marked the previous 
peak for 1924. 

Not only does this figure 1,102,336 cars represent 
the highest car loading for any single week in the his- 
tory of the American railroads, but this new high rec- 
ord was accomplished without car shortage, conges- 
tion or other transportation disability. Today there 
are about 100,000 surplus freight cars in good repair 
and immediately available for service when needed, 
while the railroads have approximately 5,400 service- 
able locomotives in storage, about twice as many as 
they had at this time last year. 

There are three reasons why the railroads were able 
to meet this record freight movement during the week 
of October 18 without transportation difficulties. The 
reasons are: 

1. Additions to the railroad plant and improvement 
in operation brought about through large financial 
expenditures. 

2. Complete correlation and co-operation between 
all individual carriers through the car service division 
of the American Railway Association, in car distribu- 
tion. 

3. Better understanding and co-operation between 
the railroads and the shipping public through the re- 
gional shippers’ advisory boards now located in all 
parts of the country with a membership representing 
all phases of agricultural and industrial production in- 
cluding the smallest farmer and the largest industry. 


Too much credit cannot be given to the accomplish- 
ments of the regional advisory boards in anticipating 
the transportation needs for each operating district, 
thereby giving the car service division a definite meas- 
ure of the transportation requirements in all terri- 
tories in advance of actual demand; also the carrying 
out of the car service rules by shippers in general, 
making it possible to put in the west the cars required 
in the west for agricultural products. 

Record breaking grain crops have been moved with- 
out a single reported car shortage from the western 
states. The California perishable producers hereto- 
fare have been confronted with periodical car short- 
age, but this year there has been no shortage of re- 
frigerator car equipment. 

In addition to establishing a new high record in 
the number of cars loaded with revenue freight, the 


railroads during the week of October 18th, also estab- — 
lished three other new high records as follows: 

More cars were loaded with miscellaneous freight | 
during the week than ever before on record, the total 
being 418,234 cars. This was an increase of 12,798 
cars above the previous high record established dur- 
ing the week of September 27 this year. 

A total of 43,092 cars was loaded with live stock 
during the week, the greatest number for any one 
week this year, exceeding by 1,460 cars the previous 
peak established during the week of October 11, 1924. 

The railroads on Wednesday, October 15, moved a 
total of 1,030,211 freight cars including both loaded ~ 
and empties. This was the greatest number ever 
handled on any single day on record, exceeding by 
783 cars the previous high record established on Oc- 
tober 791923: 

The total loading of all Commbcines for the week 
of October 18 was an increase of 29,241 cars over the 
corresponding week last year, while it also was an in- 
crease of 112,447 cars above the corresponding week 
iO 2e: 

Miscellaneous freight loading for the week of Octo- 
ber 18, amounted to 418,234 cars, the highest for any 
one week on record and an increase of 18,017 cars over 
the preceding week. This also was an increase of 26,- 
757 cars above the corresponding week in 1923, and 
62,188 cars above the corresponding week in 1922. 

Live stock loading for the week totaled 43,092 cars, 
an increase of 1,460 cars above the week before and the 
highest for any one week this year. Compared with 
the corresponding week last year it was an increase of 
705 cars, and with the corresponding week in 1922, an 
increase of 2,678 cars. Live stock loading in the west- 
ern districts alone for the week of October 18, totaled 
33,761 cars, an increase of 2,654 cars compared with 
the same week last year. 

Loading of grain and grain products totaled 69,998 
tars, the second largest loading for any one week on 
record, having only been exceeded during the week of 
October 4, this year, when the total was 71,134 cars. 
Grain and grain products loading for the week of Octo- 
ber 18 was an increase of 7,416 cars above the week 
before, and 21,235 cars above the same week last year. 
Compared with the same week in 1922 it was an increase 
of 16,847 cars. In the western districts alone the total 
was 51,502 cars, 18,810 cars above the corresponding 
period last year. 

Coal loading totaled 191,449 cars, a decrease of 670 
cars under the previous week, and 1,415 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1928. It also was a decrease 
of 2,070 cars below the corresponding week in 1922. Load- 
ing of merchandise and less than carload lot freight 
amounted to 255,806 cars, a decrease of 3,811 cars under 
the preceding week, but an increase of 2,835 cars above 
the same week last year, and 25,191 cars above the same 
week two years ago. 

Forest products loading totaled 72,203 cars, 2,115 cars 
above the week before and 1,354 cars above last year. © 
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Compared with the corresponding week two years ago, it 
was an increase of 12,329 cars. 

Ore loading amounted to 41,900 cars, 4,609 cars be- 
low the week before. This also was 20,024 cars under 
last year, and 3,812 cars below two years ago. 

Coke loading totaled 9,654 cars, nine cars below the 
preceding week, and 2,206 cars under the corresponding 
period in 1923. Compared with the same period in 
1922, it was a decrease of 904 cars. 

Compared by districts, increases over the week before 
in the total loading on all commodities were reported 
in all except the eastern and Pocahontas districts, while 
all reported increases over the corresponding week last 
year except the eastern, Allegheny and northwestern dis- 
tricts. All showed increases over the corresponding 
week two years ago except the eastern district. 

A still further decrease, due to heavier demands for 
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transportation facilities, in the number of surplus freight 
cars available on October 14, is reported by the carriers. 
Surplus freight cars on October 14 totaled 99,952, accord- 
ing to these reports, a decrease of 3,778 compared with 
the number reported on October 7, at which time there 
were 103,730. 

Surplus coal cars in good repair on October 14 totaled 
90,160, a decrease of 2,483 under the number reported 
on October 7, while surplus box cars in good repair totaled 
28,002, a decrease of 2,016 within a week. 

Reports showed 8,117 surplus stock cars, an increase 
of 299 over the number reported on October 7, while 
there also was an increase during the same period of 120 
in the number of surplus refrigerator cars, which brought 
the total for that class of equipment to 3,777. 


Practically no car shortage is being reported. 
Roe 


Enlarging the Practical Use of Statistical Information 


Deficiencies of the Hill School of Statistics—Largest Possibilities in 
the Development of Information Leading to Elimination of Waste 


By G..B. FreercHer 
Statistician 


The opening years of the 19th century found the world 
at large operating under a monarchical form of government 
based on autocracy as the method of national supervision. 
The opening years of the 20th century find the world at 
large operating under a democratic form of government 
based on “individuality”. The transition has been sudden in 
the case of Russia and gradual in the case of England, the 
latter being by far the more preferable. 

There seems to be in industry, a great unrest, seemingly 
born of the changes of the times and tending to get away 
from the form of supervision of the past and approaching a 
“democratized” state in industry. If this is true, it calls for 
a new type of intelligence and conscience on the part of the 
worker, and a new type of supervision that will enlighten 
and educate the employee so that he may exercise his con- 
science and intelligence in the best possible manner. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY SUPERVISION 


The statement that the best governed people are those 
who are the least-governed, may be applicable to industry 
only when it can be shown that the best results come 
from the least supervised employees. If this really is the 
trend in which progress may be expected, then it can be 
realized only when the employee is as willing and in- 
dustrious under the democratized form of supervision as 
he was formerly. 

The present status is that organized labor resents and 
opposes the “driving” methods which have been the basis 
of all supervision in the past and which follows the lines 
of military organization. If organized labor is successful 
in opposing this sort of supervision, then it must quickly 
be supplanted by the form which is its logical successor 
and which tends to educate the employees and quicken his 
conscience by an appeal to his individuality, thereby fit- 
ting him for his new responsibilities. 

To meet the demand of the times and by educational 
influences prepare the way for a gradual change rather 
than a sudden overthrow of the present status of super- 
vision, a logical method of advancement seems to be 


along the line of enlarging the practical use of statistical 
information, 


APPLIED STATISTICS 


Statistical statements, comparisons, and analyses, have 
been the foundation of all successful achievement in rail- 
road operations to date. They have pointed the way for 
that investigation and supervision which enabled operating 
officers to direct their efforts into proper channels and 
achieve results. 

Statistical information as heretofore generally stated 
results in groups by divisions, districts, or lines, following 
the lines of supervisory effort, and with few exceptions, 
has gone no further than to group facts so as to be use- 
ful to supervising officers, and to indicate to the principal 
executives, the responsibilities of division officers. 

Experience has fully demonstrated that where statistics 
are so grouped as to state the results obtained by divi- 
sions, thus setting out the facts for which every division 
officer is responsible, they have stimulated the effort of 
the division officers and have proved to be an effective 
incentive toward better operation. Similarly, whenever 
(as in the case of fuel statistics), the facts set up indicate 
the responsibility of the individual, the result has been 
correspondingly satisfactory. 

This leads to the suggestion, that there is a large place 
of usefulness for statistics; that the immediate necessity 
for them is urgent; that the expansion of their scope and 
value lies in the direction of individualizing responsibility 
and that methods which have yielded large and beneficial 
results, may be profitably applied to subjects which here- 
tofore, have not been brought under statistical review and 
analysis. 

In order that the full value of statistics may be 
realized, it is necessary that they be disseminated so that 
each employee may have that information which will en- 
able him to comprehend the part his action plays in the 
final results. A popular employees’ magazine may be 
made of great value in this manner, by extending the in- 
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fluence of statistical information not only to the super- 
vising officers (some 50 to 100 men) but to the 40,000 
or more employees who are actually performing the serv- 
ice, and who should have the same regard for economy 
and the same ambition for success as “the management. 
Supp!ementing this, there should be a type of super- 
vision which will bring personally before those individuals 
who are especially in need of correction, instruction, or 
assistance, such changes in methods or practices as are 
neessary to improve their service. Such supervision 
should be exercised on the theory that an employee errs 
‘not from wilfulness so much as from lack of information, 
‘and that an intelligent appeal to the highest motives of 
:the-employee will produce a forceful incentive to right 
act.on, and particularly to the elimination of waste. 


ELIMINATION OF WASTE 


The prevalent statistical program in vogue on most of 
the railroads may be characterized as the “Hill school of 
statistics,” being the outgrowth of the lines of thought and 
statistical programs developed on the Hill lines, the pre- 
dominating characteristic of which is a tonnage measure 
of all accomplishments. This program has led to a 
tremendous development and splendid results in the in- 
crease of utility of practically all railway facilities when 
used but this line of statistics does not make any com- 
parison between the production and the unit of equipment 
employed, at least so far as the general application has 
reached. 

By this, we mean that while we have a good increase 

1 “tons per mile,” in “tons one mile per mile of road,” 
in “tons per car mile” and “tons per locomotive mi‘e,”’ 
we have not made conspicuous progress toward determin- 
ing the comparative utility of the units of equipment em- 
ployed; that is, we do not produce by this method any 
data indicating the waste in the use of equipment. 

In this connection, reference may be made to the fact 
that the locomotives in freight service throughout the 
United States have averaged less than 70 miles per day, 
at an average of ten miles per hour. This means that 
the engines are in motion seven hours per day, and are 
standing still 17 hours per day. The time standing still 
may not be all waste, as a certain amount of it may be 
necessary for repairs and care; but included in this 17 
hours is a large proportion of idle time during which the 
locomotive is neither being repaired nor cleaned, and such 
time represents unutilized or potential value. 

These figures as to the utility of locomotives have refer- 
ence to the miles per day per serviceable locomotive, and 
do not include locomotives out of service for necessary 
reasons. 

Following this line of reasoning, the way appears to 
be open for the compilation of statistics in such a manner 
that a critical analysis of them will reveal that data which 
is related to waste. Admitting that the statistics com- 
piled according to the “Hill” method reveal correct results 
as to the activities which result in productive units, it 
appears that the natural line of progress which presents 
‘the largest possibility is in the direction of the deve'op- 
ment of that information which will lead to the elimina- 
tion of waste, rather than to attempt to increase the “load 
per car” or the “load per train” or the size of productive 
units (except, of course, always to endeavor to maintain 
the maximum load and increase the small units to that 
standard), but merely to increase the number of the pro- 
ductive units resulting from the use of such unit of equip- 
ment. 


To illustrate: As a locomotive is seven hours in mo- 


tion, and there are probably seven hours of waste, outside 
of necessary activities, if by studying the conditions sur- 
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rounding the seven hours of waste, it may be turned into 
seven hours of use, the productive units resulting from 
that unit of equipment might be doubled. The same 
applies to the freight car with equal force and probably 
larger opportunities. 

‘Lhe development of a higher utility of locomotives lies 
entirely within the scope of the activities of the railway 
officers who are charged with the manipulation of equip- 
ment of this class. The development of a higher utility 
of freight cars opens the way for the exercise of all of 
the ability of the railway executives charged with the 


-m.. 


duty of manipulating the freight cars, and also opens the | 


way for co-operation on the part of the shipping public 
who are probably responsible for the larger portion of the 
actual waste in the use of freight car equipment through 


their failure to co-operate with the railway officers in 


the matter of ordering, loading and unloading of cars. 
Probably the largest influences tending to waste in the use 
of freight cars are related to the movement of empty 
freight equipment. 

The entire line of supervision growing out of the im- 
petus given by the “Hill” school of statistics to operating 
officers concentrates their attention upon the movement 
of loaded cars. Any failure in the manipulation of 


empty cars (particularly in the matter of idle empties) is | 


we 


Put 


not reflected through this school of statistics, and natur- 
ally not being reflected, does not attract the attention and _ 


effort of the operating officers. 

This particular field when properly developed, unques- 
tionably will yield remarkable results. 

The following are random suggestions planned to- 
produce higher utility by the elimination of waste: Idle 
time of men is waste. Useless motions of men are waste. | 
Fuel consumed unnecessarily is waste. Idle time of loco- 
motives is waste. Idle time of freight cars is waste. 
Empty mileage of freight cars is waste. Loss and dam- 
age is waste. 

Waste results entirely from unnecessary or ill-directed 
actions, or from failure to act at all. Unnecessary actions 
result from improper thinking or failure to think in that 
way which will lead to the most efficient action.  III- 
directed actions result from failure to apply effort in an 
intelligent manner. } 

Both unnecessary and ill-directed action are the result 
of deficient thinking, and deficient thinking results not so 
much from lack of ability as from lack of information. 
Failure to act, or indolence, results from a failure to 
comprehend the consequences of each inaction. 

Every man’s usefulness is measured by: (a) His 
ability to understand the plans of his employer; (b) his” 
ability to execute the plans of his employer after they 
are properly understood. 

The elimination of waste can only be accomplished by 


a clear and clean-cut program which will diffuse through — 


the whole organization such useful and practical informa- 
tion (statistics and suggestions) as will enable every em- 
ployee to direct his individual actions toward the accom- 
plishment of the tasks involved, in the most practical and 


intelligent manner. $ 


The means proposed for the accomplishment of this 
work are as follows: (a) An effective staff organization: 
(b) enlarged statistical reports; (c) dissemination of 
practical statistical and other information through em- 
ployees’ publications. 


It is not intended here to suggest that the supervisor 
who employs “driving” methods shall relinquish his ef- 
forts immediately but as the new influences are certain t 
bring about a more satisfactory condition for the super: 
visor, and as an intelligent co-operation develops, it will 
permit a relaxation of the pressure, as the tendency is to 
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secure a Spontaneous response from the employee. 

Any effort which is dependent upon pressure is per- 
manent in results only as the pressure is permanent, while 
any effort that is spontaneous and persists without pres- 
sure has a quality of permanence and value which is much 
superior to any other. It is this type of effort that this 
enure program is planned to produce, and no doubt is 
entertained of its success. 


Concealed Loss and Damage 


By S. T. HEFFNER, 
Traffic Manager, John V. Farwell Co., Chicago 


The following address was delivered at the recent meeting 
of the Chicago Claim Conference of the Freight Claim Pre- 
vention Congress. 


Concealed loss and damage claims. Two of the most 
difficult classes of claims to handle on account of question 
of liability. It is necessary to prove to the claim agent 
that goods which are found to be missing or damaged at 
destination were packed or in good order when delivered 
to carrier at shipping point. ‘lo cover the situation, cer- 
tain forms are used for shipper and consignee to execute 
which are supposed to cover all phases involved both at 
shipping point and at destination. These forms were 
agreed upon between carriers and shippers sometime ago 
to be filed with every concealed loss or damage claim. 
Claim agents are now refusing payment of claims unless 
these forms are included with the papers, this regardless 
of the fact that statements may be attached which contain 
information more in detail and to the point than may be 
covered in answering the questions shown on the form. 
In fact, some carriers are using the absence of the forms 
as an excuse to cancel claims of a concealed nature. The 
obtaining of these forms delays the filing of claim several 
days, considerable correspondence being necessary be- 
tween the shipper and consignee before forms are filled 
in satisfactorily. This makes it particularly difficult for 
the mail order houses who deal direct with consumer in- 
stead of with retailers. I notice that the subject of con- 
cealed loss has been subdivided under three divisions. 

(a) Damage 
(b) Shortage 
(c) 15-day period of notification. 


CoNCEALED DAMAGES 


This class of claims has decreased to a large extent. 
The large jobbers are having greatest difficulty on ‘rugs. 

A rug can be damaged by chafing which in delivery is 
overlooked in the handling of large quantities; then again 
holes are made in rugs apparently by hooks or nails, the 
burlap wrapper closing up and bale being delivered in 
apparent good order. Carriers cannot be too strict in 
their orders to freight handlers not to use hooks on bales 
of any kind. 

Another commodity on which there is considerable 
damage practically all concealed, is linoleum and oil cloth. 
If a crate of linoleum is dropped, particularly in cold 

weather, the linoleum will crack. This crack will not 
show as it may be somewhere inside and is therefore de- 
livered without exceptions. The damage is not discovered 
feel linoleum is uncrated and unrolled. The rolled lino- 
‘leum comes packed in crates, and no matter how strong 
the crate, the linoleum can be cracked, if as before stated, 
it is dropped. The newer linoleum rugs are packed in 
‘tubes made of cardboard with extra padding at ends cov- 
rs by cap also of cardboard. 

Still another commodity on which damages are frequent 
| 
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is furniture. Although furniture can be crated or boxed 
with the greatest care, rough handling will resuit in the 
article being broken, marred, or scratched. Many of these 
damages are concealed, the damage not coming to light 
until article is uncrated and taken out of the contaimer. 
Occasionally blame is placed by the consignee as weil as 
carrier, on the factory for careless crating or packing, 
regardless of the fact that shipper has specialized in a 
certain container which it considers practically perfect and 
has forwarded thousands of like shipments without dam- 
age. “A great number of stoves also have parts broken 
in transit. 

Another class of concealed damage is that made by 
water or some foreign substance which has leaked througi 
the container, damaging the goods inside and leaving no 
traces which would enable the carrier to make note of 
exceptions at the time of delivery. It may happen thai 
case lays in storage for one, two, or possibly three months 
after delivery, and when opened the goods are mildewed, 
making them valueless. Claims of this nature are difficult 
to collect, claim agents having even gone so far as to 
make a study of the Almanac to ascertain if it had rained 
at shipping or receiving points the days goods were han- 
dled, and it is necessary to show that the goods were 
in perfect condition when delivered to the carrier and that 
they were not damaged after being received by consignee. 


CONCEALED SHORTAGE 


This is one of the meanest classes of claims which 
both the claim agents and the traffic men have to deal 
with, as there is always question of liability. The claim 
agent feels that the loss may have occurred before ship- 
ment was delivered the carrier or after it was delivered to 
consignee. To add to the difficulty the consignee in many 
instances decides with the carrier that the loss did not 
occur while in transit, and endeavors, as the easiest way 
out of the matter, to throw the claim back on to the 
shipper. This complicates matters for the consignor who 
files the claim. A few claim agents consider there is no 
such thing as concealed loss, and if the record does not 
show some exceptions in the handling of shipment or in 


‘its appearance at time of delivery to consignee, claim is 


shortly declined. Both traffic men and claim agents realize 
that carriers have in their employ quite a number of 
petty thieves who make it a practice of pilfering only 
small items. They find it easy enough to spring open a 
board, take a handful or so of the contents, and close 
the container to its original condition so that it will be 
handled without exceptions and delivered consignee on 
clear receipt. When container is opened, possibly that 
day or the next or even sometime later, checked with 1n- 
voice and shortage discovered, consignee naturally writes 
the shipper who sold him the goods. Then after con- 
siderable correspondence and investigation at both ends, 
it is decided that the case was pilfered in transit and 
claim is in due time filed against the carrier. Unless the 
ensuing investigation shows some exception in the han- 
dling of shipment, this class of claim is general'y declined 
and possibly settled after considerable lapse of time: fol- 
lowing a more detailed investigation by the party filing. 
the claim, the obtaining of further documentary evidence. 
such as affidavits, or certified statements, or the discovery 
of flaws found in the handling of shipment while in the 
possession of the carriers. Attempts are made in some 
cases by carriers to adjust on a percentage basis which, of 
course, is not at all times satisfactory. 

Claim agents at times do not even recognize interior 
evidence of pilferage such as empty boxes or torn wrap- 
pers left in the container. A brick may have been left 
in a shoe box after shoes have been removed. I can re- 
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member one instance where a clean suit of underwear 
was replaced by a soiled one. Claim agents can relate 
many incidents of similar nature. When shipment 1s 
received with container apparently in good condition con- 
signee may feel that missing goods were omitted by ship- 
per, and is reluctant to cooperate in the handling ot claim 
against carrier. Then again carriers maintain consignees 
trequently are careless in checking merchandise. ‘They 
have been known to open a case and use some of the goods 
before checking with invoice. 


Naturally the shipper does not care to have concealed 
shortages and has therefore tried to minimize this sort 
of claim. Some shippers are wire strapping their cases, 
others are binding them with a sealed metal strap. Others 
use cartons sealed with a screw cap. The containers so 
protected tends to discourage the petty thief who unless 
he is exceptionally clever is bound to leave some evidence 
if he tries to break into it. Concealed shortage claims 
are always viewed with suspicion by claim agents, as they 
feel there is a chance for error in packing at shipping 
point, or unpacking at destination, or possible pilferage 
from the container before delivery to the carrier or after 
it has been delivered to consignee. This is appreciated 
by traffic men and claims are not filed for concealed short+ 
ages unless they are pretty certain that the missing goods 
were packed when delivered carrier and were not included 
in container when delivered consignee. 


15-Day PErRiop or NOTIFICATION 


While it is true that during the war a delegation of 
shippers and carriers agreed that carriers should be noti- 
fied of losses and damages within 15 days after shipments 
had been delivered, there has been considerable protest 
against such a rule. While some of the carriers have 
been lenient, there are a few who stand firm and invariably 
decline concealed loss and damage claims where they have 
not been notified within the time period, this regardless 
of the fact that bill of lading under which shipment 
traveled gives the shipper or consignee six months time 
in which to file claim. As before stated on either con- 
cealed shortages or damages, the customer invariably 
writes to the shipper advising him of the shortage or 
damage and asking advice covering same. By the time the 
shipper has convinced the customer that the missing goods 
were actually packed and delivered the carrier in perfect 
condition, consignee has thrown out the container and 
destroyed what evidence there may have been of pilferage 
or damage. Consignee may think that the goods were 
not packed and it is necessary to convince him of that 
fact. Due to the necessity of having certain forms as 
prescribed in such cases, properly executed, considerable 
delay elapses between the time shipment was delivered 
and claim is filed, and the first notice carriers have of the 
shortage or damage is when claim is received. We have 
endeavored to educate our customers to bring any short- 
age or damage to the attention of the local agent as soon 
as discovered. However, with new accounts and frequent 
changes in business, there are still a great many consignees 
who in place of bringing such exceptions to the attention 
of the local railroad representative take the matter up 
with the shipper, thereby shifting all responsibility. This 
is particularly true of mail order houses who deal with the 
individual, 

Then again on inbound shipments to the large jobbers, 
goods are not checked with invoice on arrival, but placed 
in storage and a period of from 30 to 90 days may elapse 
before container is opened and contents checked with in- 
voice. Such jobbers cannot afford to change the entire 
method of their business and-open every shipment on 
arrival. Therefore, it is necessary to collect claims for 
concealed loss regardless of the 15-day clause. Asa rule 
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as soon as loss or damage is discovered, an examination 
is called for from the carrier, but such an examinatioa 
may be made as previously stated, one, two, or possibly 
three months after shipment has been received. Further 
delay is caused by the necessity of sending prescribed 
form to the shipper to have certain so-called necessary 
questions answered. Affidavit or statement may be fur- 
nished showing in detail more information regarding the 
packing of the goods and discovery of the shortage. 


Grate Bars With Adjustable Lugs Aid 
in Reducing Cost of Maintenance 


In railroad parlance a grate bar is a grate bar and has 
no other duty to perform except to provide a suitable bed 
upon which to distribute the coal in a locomotive firebox. 
Little consideration has been given to the design of grate 
bars other than to provide ample strength, suitable con- 
nections for the shaker levers and at the same time pro- 
duce a grate that would permit the maximum amount of 
air to enter the firebox and yet prevent fine coal from fall- 
ing through the air spaces. 

The Economy Railway Appliance Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
Que., has gone further in this respect in that the Economy 
grate bar, designed to be used with a detachable and ad- 
justable shaker lever lug, not only incorporates all of the 
above mentioned features but in addition has many other 
good points that tend to make it a much more efficient 
grate. 

In nearly all forms of grate bars in common use, the 
lugs, or shaker lever connections, have been cast integral 
with the grate. As has been demonstrated in the Economy, 
grate bar considerable saving can be effected by cast- 
ing the lug separate from the bar, the grate and bar being 
so constructed that the lug is made to fit into suitable 
cavities in the grate bars. With this form of construction 


the grates are interchangeable, that is, by changing the 


position of the shaker lever lug one grate bar may be 
made to fit into the center, right or left sections of the 
grates. 

The feature of the separate lug was designed by J. 
Ellis, Canadian National Railways, and is being used 
quite extensively on several large roads. One important 
road that is making extensive use of this grate bar has 
reduced the number of grate patterns from 90 to 4 and 
in addition, because of the interchangeability of the bars, 
has materially reduced the amount of stock carried in 
reserve at engine terminals and shops. 

The primary idea that resulted in the development of 
this type of grate bar was to reduce the cost of produc- 
tion, as only about half the amount of sand is required to 
produce the casting. This has resulted in an increase in 
production of approximately 50 per cent with the conse- 
quent reduction in cost. After extensive tests in service 
this saving in cost was found to be of secondary consid- 
eration by reason of the reduction in stock, pattern main- 
tenance and in the increase in the life of this form of 
grate. Another saving effected is in the elimination of 
the loss due to the breaking off of the shaker lever lugs 
both in transit and in storage, which it has been found 
amounts to an average of five to six per cent when cast 
iron grate bars with solid lugs are used. ' 

The cost of application of this type of grate bar is og 
greater than that of the more common forms in use, and 
as it is of the table type it is claimed as an aid in fuel 
conservation in that it is easy to shake and in additio 
breaks up the fire as well as does the finger bar type with- 
out permitting as much coal to fall into the ash pan. 
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Finance 


Rea Objects to 


President 
Four-System Consolida- 
tion Plan 


That the railway consolidations in 
the east will be the subject of mucn 
controversy between the leading bank- 
ing and railway interests is indicated 
in financial circles, following the pub- 
lication of a statement made by Presi- 
dent Samuel Rea of the Pennsylvania, 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


Mr. Rea stated that he was unable 
to join in the recommendation for the 
present consolidation plan of the east- 
ern railways into four systems, and 
that the plan suggested fails to meet 
the real necessities of the situation. He 
stated further that the plan does not 
conform to the end sought to be accom- 
plished by the consolidation provisions 
of the transportation act. 


Mr. Rea said, in part: 


“In my judgment, the four-system 
plan suggested fails to meet the real 
requirements of the situation:or to con- 
form to the purposes sought to be ac- 
complished by consolidations contem- 
plated in the transportation act, and I 
am satisfied that an attempt to formu- 
late or make effective such a plan would 
only invite opposition from those whose 
interests would be disadvantageously 
affected. 


“T am unable to see that the plan 
suggested affords any substantial basis 
for believing that thereby the railroads 
of the eastern district will be able to 
render a better or cheaper transporta- 
tion service or give any assurances that 
the systems proposed to be created will 
by reason of their relative financial 
strength be able to afford to the ship- 
pers and others interested that com- 
petition which the transportation act 
was designed, among other things, to 
preserve.” 

Taking the results of operation dur- 
ing the year of 1923, as a basis, Mr. 
Rea stated that the return on the prop- 
erty invested of the several systems 
would be as follows: 

System No. 1, New York Central: 
6.11 per cent; system No. 2, Pennsyl- 
vania: 4.21 per cent; system No. 3, Bal- 
timore & Ohio: 4.84 per cent; system 
No. 4, Nickel Plate: 4.76 per cent. 


Using these figures, Mr. Rea stated 
that the proposition hardly seems to 
be an equitable one. He said: 
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News of the Railvays and the Equipment Market 


Events of the Transportation Industry — Opinion and Comment — Railroad 
Among the Railway Supply People 
Improvements and Betterments 


“These figures would seem to indi- 
cate that the Pennsylvania railroad sys- 
tem ought to be strengthened and sup- 
plemented even if to accomplish this 
it is necessary as it would be, to ex- 
clude from the other systems lines 
whose earnings, if included in the Penn- 
sylvania system would tend to equalize 
the rate of return on the property in- 
vestment of each system.” 


Summary of Equipment Market Con- 
ditions During October. 


The railway equipment market has 
taken a slightly more cheerful tone 
during the past month, and: much ac- 
tivity is expected during the month of 
November and thereafter. During Oc- 
tober, orders were placed for 83 loco- 
motives and seven electric locomotives. 
At present there are inquiries pending 
for approximately 120 additional loco- 
motives. The passenger car market 
held up very well, October being one 
of the best months for some time, 347 
cars having been ordered, which in- 
cluded 43 motor cars and 150 subway 
cars. Inquiries are pending on ap- 
proximately 270 more passenger cars. 
Freight car sales during October were 
comparatively light,. there having been 
4157 cars placed, with approximately 
600 cars ordered repaired. Inquiries 
are large, however, chief among which 
is the 5,200 cars now pending for the 
Chicago & Northwestern. Actual in- 
quiries now out amount to something 
over 10,000 cars, but further inquiries 
are looked for as almost certain within 
the next few weeks which will bring 
that total to approximately 25,000 cars. 


Adoption of Assigned Car Rule De- 
layed by Commission. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has postponed from November 1 
to December 15, the effective date of 
its order restricting and regulating the 
distribution to coal mines of privately 
owned cars and cars for railway fuel. 
The commission’s original decision in 
this case, which was made on June 30, 
1923, held that the practice of the rail- 
ways in assigning private cars and sys- 
tem cars for railway fuel to coal mines 
in excess of the ratable share dis- 
tributed, was unjust to other companies 
which did not receive assigned cars. 
No statement was given out as to the 
reasons for postponing the effective 
date of the order. 


Equipment Purchases 


Construction Items 


President Willard Gives Out 
a Statement on Public 
Issues 


President Daniel Willard of the 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R., issued a state- 
ment last week, addressed to Baltimore 
& Ohio officers and employees, in 
which he made plain certain facts 
which controvert widely . publishea 
statements which have been made in 
the political campaign. President Wil- 
lard said, in explaining the purpose of 
kis communication: “I wish to state 
as clearly as possible, that I have no 
desire to influence anyone concerning 
his vote. The franchise or right to 
vote is one of the great privileges of 
citizenship under our form of govern- 
ment. While it is the duty of all men 
and women who are entitled to vote, 
to do so at every election, they ought 
of course to vote in accordance with 
the prompting of their own knowledge 
and conscience, but their decision in 
that respect should be based upon a 
full and true understanding of the 
tacts.” 

Continuing, President Willard said: 


“There are many statements about 
the railroads in the La Follette-Wheeler 
text book which I know to be absolute- 
ly untrue, and it seems to me that in 
fairness to Baltimore and Ohio em- 
ployees I ought not to remain silent 
concerning them, although I know very 
well that whatever I may say in this 
connection will be designated by some 
‘vicious propaganda.’ 

“Senator La Follette, in his an- 
nouncement of candidacy in the text 
book, under date of July 3, 1924, says 
among other things: ‘Each group in- 
dicates production and prices in its own 
field—in iron, coal, oil, steel, lumber, 
sugar, meats, clothing—in short, in 
mining, manufacturing, transportation 
and all important business enterprises,’ 
which is equivalent to saying that the 
railroad group—meaning, I suppose, the 
railroad owners—dictates or controls 
production and prices in the railroad 
field. Surely Senator La _ Follette 
should know that that statement is in- 
correct, because he is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with railroad legislation and 
knows that under the terms of the 
federal Transportation Act not only do 
the railroads have no authority to in- 
crease or change. any rate unless such 
change has the approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, but the 
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commission has full authority to order 
the railroads to reduce any or all rates 
if it so desires. The commission also 
has authority to determine the kind of 
train service, generally speaking, that 
the railroads shall maintain, and how 
the available cars shall be distributed as 
between shippers in case of car short- 
age. In view of all this, how can it 
truthfully be said by anyone familiar 
with the facts that the railroad group 
‘dictates production and prices in its 
own field?’ 

“In the same announcement, Senator 
La Follette uses the following words: 
‘The organized banking interests which 
own the ‘railroads; “* * * *"* While 
I do not know exactly what is meant 
by that phrase, 1 assume that Senator 
La Follette wishes to be understood 
as saying that there are organizations 
among bankers which own _ sufficient 
railroad securities, meaning, of course, 
railroad stocks, to control the manage- 
ment. In this connection I can speak 
with personal knowledge concerning 
the Baltimore & Ohio Co. The con- 
trol of the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
rests primarily with the 34,000 share- 
holders who own the capital stock of 
the company, this control being exer- 
cised through a board of twelve direc- 
tors chosen each year by the stockhold- 
ers at their annual meeting. For more 
than 25 years the banking houses of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Speyer & Co. 
have been the recognized fiscal agents 
for the Baltimore & Ohio R. R., but 
neither one of them at the present time 
has any holding whatever of Baltimore 
& Ohio stock, nor is any member of 
either of the firms above mentioned a 
stockholder of record or director of 
this company. No combination of banks 
or individuals controls the Baltimore 
& Ohio Co. The president of the com- 
pany is responsible to the board of 
lirectors, and they in turn are respon- 
sible solely to the 34,000 stockholders. 
The statement, therefore, that ‘the or- 
ganized banking interests own the rail- 
and presumably control them, 
is definitely untrue so far as it applies 
to the Baltimore & Ohio Co. 


_ “Again, in the same paper Senator 
La Follette says: “The Progressives 
have demanded repeal of the Esch- 
Cummins transportation act, reduction 
of freight rates to substantially their 
pre-war levels.” 


roads,’ 


“It is well known that the cost of 
living not only in this country but 
in the entire world increased very 
greatly during and for some _ period 
after the war, and the high peak, as 
shown by the official figures, was 
reached in June, 1920. At that time 
the department of labor stated that the 
average cost of living in this country 
was 116.5 per cent higher than in 1913, 
or, differently stated, it would have cost 
a man or family in June, 1920, in the 
aggregate two and one-sixth times as 
much for living expenses, for food, 
clothing, house rent, etc., as it did in 
1913 or before the war. Since 1920 
there has been a very substantial re- 
duction in nearly all prices althorgh 
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the labor department report for Sep- 
tember, 1924, shows that the cost of 
living at that time was 70.6 per cent 
higher than in 1913. It is a matter of 
record that the wages or _ earnings 
which railroad men are receiving at 
the present time are on an average 
inore than 100 per cent higher than 
in 1913. The price which the Baltimore 
& Ohio Co. is obliged to pay for the 
coal consumed on its locomotives, ap- 
proximately 6,000,000 tons a year, is 
over twice as much now as it was in 
1913, and the average price which the 
company pays for all materials, in- 
cluding ties, steel rails, lumber and all 
kinds of metal, is about 60 per cent 
higher than in 1913. 

“The year of 1923 was the most 
prosperous year the Baltimore & Ohio 
Co. has had in a long time. If; how- 
ever, the rates which the company was 
permitted to charge upon the traffic 
which it actually handled in that year 
had been the same as they were before 
the war, or on the 1913 basis, the net 
earnings of the Baltimore & Ohio R. 
R. in 1923 resulting from the volume 
of business actually handled, with 
wages, material costs and taxes as they 
actually were, would have fallen short 
more than $52,000,000 of meeting op- 
erating expenses, and more than $90,- 
000,000 short of meeting operating ex- 
penses, taxes and interest on its cor- 
porate debt, which means, of course, 
that the road would have been bank- 
rupt and obliged to go into the hands 
of receivers. 

“Every statement made in this let- 
ter which concerns the Baltimore & 
Ohio Co. can be verified by the records 
of that company.” 


New Equipment Reflects 
Progress in Efficient 
Transportation 


According to an analysis of the rail- 
road rehabilitation program made by 
Robert S. Binkerd, vice chairman of 
the Committee on Public Relations of 
the Eastern Railroads, the railroads of 
the country have, in the three years 
since 1921, invested more than $1,600,- 
000,000 in new cars and locomotives. 
Mr. Binkerd explained that this repre- 
sents only a part of the improvement 
effected in the transportation situation 
since the passage of the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920. Mr. Binkerd’s state- 
ment follows: 


“The car service division of the 
American Railway Association an- 
nounces that in the first nine months 
of this year, 120,727 new freight cars 
and 1,657 new locomotives were in- 
stalled in service on class I railroads; 


and that 49,702 freight cars and 285. 


locomotives were still on order. 


“This means that in the three years 
since 1921, the railroads have bought 
454,654 new freight cars and 7,348 new 
locomotives. As the average price of 
a freight car is about $2,250, the freight 
car purchases mean an investment of 
more than $1,900,000,000 of new capital. 
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The average price of new locomotives 
is about $50,000 each, so that the loco- 
motive investment is more than $350,- 
600,000. 

“During these same three years the 
railroads also bought and installed ap- 
proximately 8,000 all-steel passenger- 
train cars. These cars average about 
$30,000 apiece and represent an invest- 
ment of about $240,000,000. Altogether, 
therefore, during these three years the 
railroads have invested more than $1,- 
600,000,000 in new cars and locomo- 
tives. 


“What is going on is the rehabilita- 
tion of the railroad plant of the country 
in the interest of larger, more efficient, 
and more economical service. This 
represents only a part of the improve- 
ment in the transportation situation 
since the passage of the Transportation 
Act of 1920,” 


Equipment purchases in recent years 
compare as follows: 


Freight Locomo- 
cars tives 
1922; 1ceeteotks ee 86,350 1,379 
1923.29 > aches, See 197,875, 4,037 
1924 (nine months) .120,727 1,657 
On order Oct. 
Rey Cs ree Pee 49,702 285 
lL otalset.. were 454,654 7,348 
The total of 120,727 freight cars 
placed in service in the first nine 


months of this year, is a decrease of 
13,909 cars compared with the number ~ 
installed during the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. Of the total number 
placed in service during the nine months 
this year, 15,771 were installed during 
the month of September. 

By classes, the railroads placed in — 
service during the nine months period 
in 1924, 54,406 box cars, 36,526 coal 
cars and 11,676 refrigerator cars. The 
difference between that number and- 
120,727 represents the number of other 
classes of freight cars placed in serv- 
ice. — 

The railroads on October 1 also had 
49,702 freight cars on order, an increase 
of 8,226 over the number on order on 
September 1. Of the total number on 
order on October 1, box cars numbered 
30,096, coal cars 12,793 and refrigerator 
cars 2,666. The number of box cars 
on order was an increase of 10;024 over 
the number on September 1. 

Locomotives placed in service during 
the first nine months this year, as noted 
above, totaled 1,657 of which number 
160 were installed during September. 
Class I carriers also had on order on 
October Ist this year 285 locomotives. 

These figures as to freight cars and 
locomotives placed in service or on 
order include new, rebuilt and leased 
equipment. 


Pere Marquette Directors Oppose Pres- 
ent Nickel Plate Lease. 


After conferences between the direc- 
tors of the Pere Marquette Ry., and 
their counsel, it was announced that 
it is unlikely that the board will accept 
the proposed lease of the Pere Mar- 
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quette by the Nickel Plate under the 


present form of the lease. The direc- 
tors take exception chiefly to the fact 
that no provision is made to take care 
of the P. M. minority stockholders. 
As the lease now reads, payment is 
called for by the suggested Nickel 
Plate system of the annual fixed charges 
of each of the roads coming under 
the consolidation, but no provision is 
made for a continuation of dividends 
on the old stocks. The minority stock- 
holders contend that, should the lease 
be accepted in its present form, they 
will have no recourse, as the Michigan 
law does not provide for the minority 
stockholders in such a situation. 


President of New York State Chamber 
Attacks Government Ownership. 


The principal subject discussed at the 
meeting of the chamber of commerce 
of the United States in Washington 
on October 24, was the government 
ownership of railways and other pub- 
lic utilities, with F. 'N. Ecker, presi- 
dent of the New York state chamber 
of commerce leading the _ discussion. 
Mr. Ecker said, in part: 

“All experience points to the in- 
evitable conclusion that public owner- 
ship and operation spell higher oper- 
ating charges, superfluous employees, 
with a consequent tendency to inade- 
quate work on the part of each, insuf- 
ficient maintenance, improvement and 
extensions, and generally inferior serv- 
ice to the public. The initial cost of the 
acquisition of railways of the country, 


the inevitable increase in operating ex- 


pense, the loss of the annual taxes now 
paid by the railroads to the govern- 
ment, the fastening on the government 
of the greatest army of small job hold- 
ers in the history of the world, all these 
factors admonish us that only the most 
convincing proof of compensatory ad- 
vantage could justify the experiment. 
And where lies the advantage? Could 
we expect a better service? No one 
will seriously make such an assertion. 
Can we expect lower rates for ship- 
pers and passengers? The experience 
of all government projects proves to 
the contrary. Can we expect a profit 
from the- operation which will go to 
reduce the cost of our government. 
Nothing in the history of the last 90 
years warrants such expectation. On 
the contrary, it is the confident judg- 
ment of responsible thinkers familiar 
with this problem that the only result 
of such a change in the United States, 
if it could be practicably effected at 


all, would be, first, a perfectly stupen- 


dous national debt to be constantly 
augmented by billions of dollars an- 
nually, for capital requirements, for new 


equipment additions and betterments 


; 


| 
| 
| 


| 


and corresponding interest charge; 
second, poorer service for the same or 
higher transportation rates; third, a 
veritable army of public employees al- 
ways knocking at the door of the pub- 
lic treasury for greater compensation 
and collectively performing less service 
for the compensation actually paid, and, 
finally, among other things, a certain 
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deficit, the amount of which no one 
would dare predict, but the source of 
the payment of which any child could 
predict, the pocket of every citizen.” 


Pennsylvania — Norfolk & Western 
Lease Not to Be Consummated. 


The negotiations which have been in 
progress for several months, by which 
the Pennsylvania R. R. sought a long- 
term lease of the Norfolk & Western 
Ry., have been unsuccessfully con- 
cluded, according to an announcement 
made by President Needles of the Nor- 
folk & Western. Mr Needles stated 
that the Pennsylvania was unable to 
make a proposition on a financial basis 
that would satisfy the stockholders of 
the N. & W. Mr. Needles said, how- 
ever, that the unsuccessful termination 
of the negotiations would not, in any 
way, affect the friendly relations exist- 
ing between the two companies and 
which have been to their mutual bene- 
fit and to the advantage of the terri- 
tories served by both. 


President Byram Decorated by the 
Japanese Government. 


President: H. Ee Byram ol stue 
cago Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., has 
been decorated by the Japanese govern- 
ment with the order of the rising sun. 
The decoration was awarded to Mr. 
Byram in recognition of his services 
to railway engineers of that country 
when they sought his advice, during his 
recent visit to Japan, as to how to elec- 
trify the railway lines of Japan. 


B. & O. Counsel Says Railways’ Destiny 
Lies With the People. 


In speaking at the annual dinner of 
the associated industries of Massa- 
chusetts, held in Boston on October 
22, John J. Cornwell general counsel 
of the Baltimore & Ohio R. R.,, said: 
“Railroad managers everywhere today 
are exerting themselves to put into ef- 
fect efficiencies and economies, striv- 
ing to reduce the cost of operation in 
every possible way. It is estimated 
that the railroad system of the United 
States, taken as a whole, will reduce 
the total operating costs this year by 
the enormous sum of approximately 
$450,000,000. Certainly, with these new 
economies and efficiencies, and with 
the successful movement of the record- 
breaking business of 1923, there should 
not be any ground for fear of the fail- 
ure of the railroads to meet their re- 
sponsibilities next year or the year 
after. To do this, however, they must 
not stand still. For needed expansion 
and the purchase of new equipment, 
the carriers must secure approximately 
$1,000,000,000 of new capital next year 
and each year thereafter, if business 
conditions and the volume of traffic 
are normal. Can they raise this money? 
They did raise it in 1924. If the trans- 
portation act is continued upon the 
threat of repeal or emasculation which 
menaces it, confidence will continue and 
the additional capital needed will be 
forthcoming.” Reviewing railroad leg- 
islation introduced at the last session 
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of congress, Mr. Cornwell said: “Many 
men who are in public life today are 
working to that end (government 
ownership), although they would not 
openly advocate it. They know that, 
as long as the railroads are operating 
efficiently and handling the commerce 
of the country in a satisfactory man- 
ner, the people will not support a 
measure for government ownership and 
operation of the roads. But if they 
can enact legislation that will make 
private ownership and operation ineffi- 
cient and unsatisfactory, they realize 
that, in desperation and as the only 
alternative, the people will turn to gov- 
ernment ownership.” 


Canadian Car Loading Continues Up- 
ward Trend. 


Car loading continues to increase, ag- 
gregating 70,013 cars for the week 
ended October 18, as against 67,941 cars 
for the previous week. Grain loading 
was heavier in the west but fell off in 
the east. Live stock showed gains in 
both divisions; pulp and paper, coal and 
miscellaneous freight were up in the 
eastern division and merchandise was 
heavier in the west. Compared with the 
corresponding week last year, the load- 
ing was lighter by 4,976 cars. 


An Illuminating Essay on Some Mo- 
torists and Their Ways. 


Inspired by a succession of accidents 
within 48 hours, all of which were 
caused by utter heedlessness on the 
part of the motorists, Vice-president 
Greer of the Chicago Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Ry. has issued the following cir- 
cular: On Saturday and Sunday, Oc- 
tober 11 and 12, six automobiles ran 
into the trains of the C. M. & St. P. 
Ry. These accidents occurred at wide- 
ly separated points. A touring car 
driven by a salesman ran into the side 
of a passenger train, breaking off the 
steps of a coach. At another point a 
touring car ran into the side of a loco- 
motive and in the third case an auto- 
mobile struck the tender of the loco- 
motive. In the fourth case a coupe 
struck a tank car which was the 
twentieth car back of the locomotive. 
In the fifth case a Milwaukee motor car 
was struck by a touring car and in the 
sixth instance a touring car was driven 
into the side of a yard locomotive. A!l 
these accidents happened in broad day- 
light, between 7:40 a. m. and noon. All 
crossings were protected by flagmen 
or by crossing signals or both. Four 
of the cases occurred within the limits 
of some town. In one case the accident 
was due to the driver giving his un- 
divided attention to a female pedestrian. 
So many crossing accidents on one rail- 
road within 48 hours, where autos ran 
into trains instead of being struck by 
the trains, shows a surprising disre- 
gard for safety. About a third of all 
accidents involving automobiles at C. 
M. & St. P. crossings this year have 
been of this character. This is quite 
enlightening with respect to the causes 
of other accidents where automobiles 
are struck by trains. The same im- 
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pulse that causes a motorist to run into 
the middle of a long train would be 
just as likely to get him in front of a 
train on a crossing. Such cases as these, 
which are of daily occurrence, strik- 
ingly illustrate the necessity for muis- 
sionary work among the owners and 
operators of automobiles. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has esti- 
mated that there are more than 250,000 
grade crossings in this country. To do 
away with these would cost a sum 
greater than the commission’s tentative 
figure representing the total value of 
the railroads. It costs a motorist only 
a fraction of a second to be careful. 


Over Four Hundred Boats’ Transit 


Panama Canal in September. 


During the month of September, 1924, 
there were 495 commercial transits of 
the Panama canal. In addition to these, 
nine small nonseagoing launches passed 
through, making the total transits on 
which tolls were paid 404. The 395 
commercial transits paid tolls to the 
amount of $1,832,935.33 and the nine 
launches $16.95, a total tolls collection 
for the month of $1,832,952.28, or a 
daily average for the month of $é6l,- 
089.41. 


C. & N. W. Celebrates National Apple 
Week. 


“National Apple Week” will be ob- 
served this year from Friday, October 
31 to November 6, inclusive. The slo- 
gan adopted is “Tell ’em about apples.” 
The Chicago & Northwestern Ry., 
co-operating with the International 
Apple Shippers Association, is serving 
a special apple menu in all its dining 
cars during that week to demonstrate 
to the traveling public the many ap- 
petizing ways in which apples can be 
used. 


Passenger Car Blown Up on Canadian 
Pacific Ry. 


One of the cars on a Canadian Pa- 
cific Ry. passenger train from Nelson to 
Grand Forks, B. C., was wrecked by 
an explosion at 1:00 a. m., October 
29, resulting in the death of six per- 
sons and injury to ten others. Early 
reports indicate that high power ex- 
plosives had been placed in the car and 
purposely, or accidentally, set off. 


A Few Lumps of Coal Play a Stellar 
Role. 


The unusual role enacted by a few 
lumps of coal in starting an interna- 
tional investigation and recovery of 
loot by German police at Hamburg has 
been revealed by officials of the South- 
ern Pacific Co. Expertly packed in 
straw, the coal was found in a shipping 
box delivered to a San Francisco firm. 
The box had been exported from the 
interior German town in Neuhalden- 
slaben and was supposed to contain 
about $600 worth of ladies’ kid gloves. 
A claim for the gloves was made by 
the consignees and in its process of in- 
vestigation the freight claim  depart- 
ment of the Southern Pacific Co. had 
the coal samples analyzed by its de- 
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partment of tests. It was found that 
the coal was dissimilar to any mined 
in the United States and strongly re- 
sembled that mined in the famous Ruhr 
district of Germany. Further evidence 
disclosed that pilferage of the pack- 
age occurred prior to the entrance of 
the package into New York. German 
authorities were notified. Proof of the 
correct assumption of the railroad’s 
geological department as to the for- 
eign nature of the coal is shown by 
the fact that the San Francisco glove 
company, to which the shipment was 
consigned, has just received word 
from their agent at Hamburg stating 
that 75 dozen of the gloves have been 
recovered by German police at Ham- 
burg. “The case is one of the most 
novel ever handled in this department,” 
said William C. Fitch, freight claim 
agent for the Southern Pacific Co. “The 
pilferage of the gloves was undoubtedly 
the act of a clever crook as the pack- 
age had been so expertly repacked with 
straw and coal that the deception was 
not noted until its arrival in San Fran- 
cisco. 


Sand House Column 
Our THREE-STAR SPECIAL, 


The engineers who are constructing 
the new Jugo-Slavia to Dalmatia 
line, have made a slight oversight. The 
new line is scheduled to open on De- 
cember 1. The bridges have been 
completed, stations are all built, all 
the rolling stock has been delivered, 
roundhouses and machine shops have 
been constructed and the grading has 
been completed. In fact, the engineers 
looked upon their efforts with a good 
deal of complacency, until—somebody 
discovered that no one had ordered any 
rails! So the situation rests at pres- 
ent. A perfectly good railway, all com- 
plete and ship-shape, but no rails. 

ae ae 


TARARARA, BOOM DE-AY! 


Kipling has humanized the locomo- 
tive. He has, in a delightfully fanci- 
ful little story, shown the Mogul talk- 
ing to the Pacific in the enginehouse, 
but it remained for Arthur Honegger 
to set the locomotive to music. More- 
over the Boston symphony orchestra 
will play the piece, which is entitled 
“Pacific 231.” Mr. Honegger, in ex- 
plaining why he set the locomotive to 
music, says: “I have always loved loco- 
motives, and passioned myself for them. 
To me, they are alive, have a being 
of their own. I cherish them as other 
men cherish women and horses. What 
I have sought to accomplish in ‘Pa- 
cific’ is not to imitate the noises of a 
locomotive. The music begins with an 
objective contemplation — the quiet 
breathing of the machine at rest. Then 
follow the straining start. the gather- 
ing speed, as a 300-ton train hurtles 
through the dark night, racing 120 miles 
an hour.” Allowing for Mr. Honegger’s 
peculiar English, and taking the “120 
miles an hour” with a grain of salt, 
we should say that he is wasting his 
time as a musician. A fellow who loves 
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locomotives like that should be up there 
with his hand on the throttle. There 
is no doubt about it, regardless of how 
good a composer he is, he would have 
made a far better hog-head. 


Co 
Issued by the United States Patent al 
October 21, 1924 
Brake Shoe, 
Sayre, Glen Ridge, N. J.; William 
Heysham, Sayre, William M. Beard, 
and Elizabeth Bartholomew, Sayre, 
executors of said William H. Sayre, 


? 

1,512,862—William ; 

deceased, assignors to American 
Abrasive Metals Co. 

Turbine-Driven Locomotive, 1,512,852— 

Fredrik Ljungstrom, Lidingo-Brevik, 

to Aktiebolaget 


Stockholm 


Sweden, assignor 
Ljungstroms Angturbin, 
Sweden. 

Railway Signal Torpedo, 1,512,749 — 
Frank Dutcher, Versailles, Pa., as- 
signor to Central Railway Signal 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Power-Driven Vehicle for Service on 
Roads and Rails, 1,512,755—Alexander 
Galbraith, Dalmuir, Scotland assignor 
to Roadrails Limited, London, Eng- 
land. 

Locomotive, 1,512,709—John A. Pfeiffer, 
Philadelphia, 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Railroad Clamp, 1,512,)613—John Lavig- 
na. Chicago, Ill., assignor to Martin 
\Langner, Chicago, Ill. : 

Six-Wheel Truck, reo, asst 


a 
Pa., assignor to The © 


C Hedgcock. Chicago, Ill.. assignor 

to American Steel Foundries, Chi- 

cago, Ill. , 

Locomotive Truck, 1,512,576—James G. 
Blunt. Schenectady, N. Y. 


Automatic Safety Gate for Railroad 
Crossing, 1,512,580—Alvin R. De 
Camp, Denver. Colo. 

Gasket for Train-Pipe Connecters, 1,- 
512,572—Norman M. Barker, West 
Park, Ohio, assignor, by mesne as- 
signments, to The American Auto- 
matic Connector Company, Wyoming, 
Del. | 

Throttle Valve, 1,512,496—Leslie Snead, 
Richmond, Va. 

Boiler Bearing, 1,512,473—William W. 
Lemen, Los Angeles, Calif., and Dan- 
iel G. Cunningham, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


Link for Railroad 
Trucks, 1,512,463—Robert F. Hall, 
Schenectady, N. Y. | 

Automatic Hot-Box Alarm, 1,512,456— 
James William Carman, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Rail Fastener, 1,512,458—William Dal- 
ton, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Locomotive Tender, 1,512,440—Rober 
V. Anderson, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Safety Device for Crossings, 1,512,441— 
James M. Arendale, Birmingham, Ala 

Lateral-Motion Appliance for Locomo- 


. j 
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tive Driving Boxes, 1,512,449—James 
G. Blunt, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Car Roof, 1,512,436—Alfred R. Wilson, 
Detroit, Mich., assignor to Hutchins 
Car Roofing Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Truck for Railroad Vehicles, 1,512,437— 
Paul C. Withrow, Denver, Colo. 
Rail Construction for Rear-Dump Ve- 
hicles, 1,512,399—Magnus C. Ander- 
son, Chicago, IIl., assignor, by mesne 
assignments, to Lee Trailer & Body 

Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Bogie for Railway and Like Carriages, 
1,512,340—Alphonse Kamp, Ostend, 
Belgium. 

Locomotive, 1,512,317—John W. Small, 
Washington, D. C, and Lewis De 
Witt Freeman, Portsmouth, Va. 

Automatic Train-Control System, 1,- 
512,288 — Winthrop K. Howe, 
Rochester, N. Y., assignor to General 
Railway Signal Company, Rochester, 
mY 


Spring Frog, 1,512,276—John E. Conley, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Railway Crossing, 1,512,280—John J. Du 
Bois, Pueblo, Colo., assignor to The 
Du Bois Noiseless Crossing Com- 
Bee UCDIO. (Olon i... os. wk (ke 

Railway Spike and Holder, 1,512,265— 
Charles Anderson, Eddyville, Iowa, 
assignor to one-half of Amil Fred 
Goschke, Eddyville, Ohio. 

Box-Car Door, 1,512,233—Walter P. 
Murphy, New York, N. Y. 

Car End, 1,512,234—Walter P. Murphy, 
New York, N. Y. 

Railroad Tie, 1,512237—Henry F. Pok- 
lop, Texhoma, Okla. 

Poultry ‘Car, 1,512,215—Israel V. Edger- 
ton, Chicago, III. 

Railway-Car Truck, 1,512,217—Garth G. 
Gilpin, Riverside, Ill, assignor to 
Walter P. Murphy, New York, 'N. Y. 


Railroad Safety System, 1,512,194— 
David J. Bissell, Jr., Spokane, Wash., 


assignor to Otis Automatic Train 
Control Incorporated, Spokane, 
Wash. 


Ramp Valve for Automatic Train-Con- 
trol A'pparatus, 1,512,195—David J. 
Bissell, Jr., Spokane, Wash., assignor 
to Otis Automatic Train Control In- 
corporated, Spokane, Wash. 

Uncoupling Device for Car Couplers, 
1,512,196—Charles W. Booth, Chica- 
go, Ill. 

Uncoupling-Shaft Locking Device, 1,- 
512,184—Frank E. Russell, Alameda, 
and James J. Jordan, Oakland, Calif. 


_Double-Slip Switch Fitting, 1,512,127— 


Walter H. Newman, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Railway Car, 1,512,059—Hugh W. San- 
ford, Knoxville, Tenn. 


| Rerailing Apparatus, 1,512,077—Henry 


Bannan, St. Catharines, Ontario, 
Canada. 
Tie-Plate, 1,512,086—John T. Finley, 


Olen JI. Freeman, and Charlton R. 
Roberts, Atlanta, Ga. 


Railway-Traffic-Controlling Apparatus, 
1,512,120—Ronald A. McCann, Swiss- 
vale, Pa., assignor to The Union 
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Switch & Signal Company, Swiss- 
vale, Pa. 


LRailway Literature | 


The 1925 edition of “Everyman’s 
Almanac” is ready for distribution. It 
is published by David A. Wallace, 6 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago, in 
large editions for free circulation by 
various railroads, and a number of the 
important roads, both in the east and 
the west, are participating in this year’s 
distribution. The publication adapts 
the old-time idea of the farmers’ al- 
manac to present-day conditions. It 
gives the time-honored astronomical 
data which our grandfathers consulted 
before planting their crops, together 
with a wide variety of useful informa- 
tion, household hints, etc. Interpolated 
on the successive pages are terse state- 
ments of facts about railroad matters 
which because of wide-spread political 
misrepresentation are misunderstood 
by many. This latter content of the 
almanac is skilfully framed and happily 
presented to convey the message so 
that it catches the attention of even 
the most careless reader. 

ri fe 


The Port of Seattle 1924 Year Book 
has been issued by the Port of Seattle, 
a public corporation, general offices, 
Bell Street Terminal, Seattle. Wash. 
It is an unusually handsome publica- 
tion which gives a complete review of 
the facilities which this port offers, with 
data and information which will be use- 
ful to people interested in Pacific Coast 
shipping. It includes many fine illus- 
trations of docks, warehouses, and the 
industrial features of the northwest. 

¥25 Ee 


“New Orleans, the Crescent City” is 
the title of a booklet issued by J. T. 
Monroe, general passenger agent, 
Southern Pacific Lines, New Orleans, 
Ica; “It will servetaseaeveryatastem! 
and attractive guide book to this in- 
teresting city for travelers, as the sub- 
title suggests, on their “sunset way.” 

See 


A number of assignments recently 
issued by La Salle Extension Univers- 
ity, Chicago, in its instruction course 
in railway station manageinent include 
the following topics: No. 35, train op- 
eration and express handling; No. 36 
and No. 37, accounting at large freight 
stations; No. 38, passenger transporta- 
tion and accounting. 

* ok x 

The Bureau of Railway Economics, 
Washington, D. C. has issued statistical 
summary No. 4, consecutive number 
280, which is a bulletin designed as a 
convenient reference for statistics of 
raliway operation in the United States. 
The tabulations are based upon official 
summaries of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the calendar years 
ended December 31, 1916 to 1923. They 
cover the operations of railways of class 
I only, namely, carriers with annual op- 
erating revenues above $1,000,000. 
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Switching and terminal company statis- 
tics are not included. Class I railways 
operate approximately 90 per cent of 
the total railway mileage of the United 
States, and earn 96 per cent of the 
total revenues. 
Kees Kish 

The United States department of 
commerce has announced publication of 
the second annual issue of the Com- 
merce Yearbook. The Yearbook has 
been prepared in response to the de- 
mand of American business men, bank- 
ers, economists, and the trade press 
for an authoritative annual reference 
work upon economic progress through- 
out the world from the point of view 
of American industry and commerce. It 
reviews the broad economic currents 
developed during the year, and at the 
same time it aims at the systematic 
consolidation of statistics as to produc- 
tion, distribution, prices, and markets 
for American commodities over long 
terms of years. Statistics of this kind 
have in the past found their way into 
many different publications, but they 
have never before been systematically 
consolidated for ready reference. The 
Commerce Yearbook thus serves as a 
companion volume to the Statistical 
Abstract, published by the department 
of commerce. 


Railway Supply Trade 


The Detroit offices of the Whiting 
Corpn., Harvey, Ill, have been moved 
from 3000 Grand River avenue to 650 
Baltimore avenue, west. 

6 


J. Ss. Stearns, or Lodington, Mich. 
has purchased the Stafford Roller 
Bearing Car Truck Co., Lawton, Mich. 

#2) ke 

Austin H. Pease, vice-president and 
assistant treasurer of the Wason Mfg. 
Co., carbuilders, of Springfield, Mass., 
died in that city on October 22. 

* * x 


Thomas K. Niederinghaus, vice-presi- 
dent of the Commonwealth Steel Co., 
Granite City, Ill., died at his home in 
St. Louis on October 27, of heart dis- 
ease. 

Pee 

C. F. McCuen has resigned his posi- 
tion as general sales agent for the 
Camel Co., Chicago, Ill, to re-enter 
the service of W. H. Miner, Chicago, 
Ill. 

* x x 

Carl J. Mellin, consulting engineer 
of the American Locomotive Co., and 
a designer and patentee of many loco- 
motive improvements and devices, died 
at his home in Schenectady, N. Y., on 
October 15. 

x ok Ok 

The Armstrong Cork & Insulation 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., announces the fol- 
lowing changes in the addresses of its 
branch offices: Cleveland, Ohio, 2207- 
21 East Fourteenth street; Houston, 
Texas, 903 Keystone building; New 
Orleans, La., 928 Tchoupitoulas street. 
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The Mississippi Valley Structural 
Steel Co., Decatur, Ill., plans the con- 
struction of a one-story, 150 by 500-ft. 
steel warehouse. 

x Ok Ox 


Heath has been appointed 
western department manager of the 
Hegeman-Castle Corpn., of Chicago, 
Ill., which is owned and controlled by 
the National Railway Appliance Co. 

x * x 


ig bad 


The group insurance program of the 
Koppel car interests has been extended 
to include workers at the Koppel Car 
Repair company’s plant at Koppel, Pa 
The total coverage amounts to $210,- 
000 on 172 employees. The Koppel In- 
dustrial Car & Equipment, last July, 
provided group life insurance totalling 
$300,000 for 250 of its employes at its 
Koppel plant. The insurance for the 
employes of both Koppel plants was 
written by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. on a contributory basis, 
whereby the workers and the Koppel 
companies jointly pay the premiums. 
Coverage for individuals in both cases 
ranges from $1,000 to $2,500. Accident 
and health insurance with benefits of 
$10 a week, also has been provided. 


Railway News 


American Refrigerator Transit.—This 
company has sold to Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., $3,975,000 of 5% per cent equip- 
ment trust certificates, maturing in 
equal installments from November 1, 
1925, to November 1, 1939, inclusive. 
These certificates will be secured by 
new refrigerator cars costing approxi- 
mately $5,300,000. 


Caddo & Choctaw.—This company 
has been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to abandon ap- 
proximately one mile of railway in Pike 
county, Ark., in respect to interstate 
and foreign commerce only. 


Canadian National—The gross earn- 
ings of the Canadian National Railways 
for the week ending October 21, 1924, 
were $5,141,398.00 being a decrease of 
$761,020.32 over the corresponding week 
of 1923. The gross earnings of the 
Canadian National Railways from Jan- 
uary 1 to October 21, 1924. have been 
$187,647,233.000 being a decrease of 
$9,821,871.88 over the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1923. 

In accordance with the order of the 
railway commission of Canada, arrange- 
ments have been made by the Canadian 
National Railways, western region, for 
the removal of the terminal from 
Lucerne to Jasper, effective November 
1. Simultaneously the company will 
commence operation of the rehabili- 
tated Grand Trunk Pacific main line 
between Yellowhead and Rainbow. 


Previous to the co-ordination of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific and Canadian 
Northern systems, terminals were 


maintained at Lucerne and Jasper. As 
these points are only a few miles apart, 
the railway commission ordered that 
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the Lucerne terminal be moved to Jas- 
per. Employees at Lucerne are being 
moved at the company’s expense to 
Jasper, and on and after November 
1, Lucerne will not be shown as a 
terminal point on Canadian National 
lines. 

Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul.—Fol- 
lowing is from the income account of 
this company: 


Month of September 


Account 1924 1923 
Gross Operating Reventi¢essea ene ee $15,127,381.41 $14,804,028.97 
Balance after Taxes .... . eee ee 3,602,580.92 3,255,220.70 
Net. Operating Income 72.2 eee eee 3,024,941.02 2,664,107.83 

Nine Months Ended September 30 

Account 1924 1923 
Gross Operating Reventiés yomenn sete ee 2 sae. $115,353,595.01 $127,282,894.18 
Balance after Taxes? <a eeeeeereeine nee 13,787,067.37 17,217,811.78 
Net. Operating Income): 22 sceeree iene a etre 10,324,216.76 12,602,078.34 


Chicago Peoria & St. Louis. — The 
supreme court of Illinois has reversed 
its previous decision, and now holds 
that the Chicago Peoria & St. Louis 
R. R. may be sold in parcels, as peti- 
tioned by the bondholders, thus up- 
holding the ruling of the Sangamon 
county circuit court. The interpreta- 
tion placed on this decision by the at- 
torneys for the road, is that it gives 
the receivers the right to sell the road 
in eighteen parcels, three parcels, or as 
a whole. 


Chicago Rock Island & Pacific—The 
largest net railway operating income 
of any month in the history of the Rock 
Island railroad is reflected in the in- 
come account of that company for Sep- 
tember, 1924, released today. This item 
aggregates $2,839,494. The net revenue 
from railway operations for September 
was $3,895,804, which likewise was a 
new high record for that railroad. The 
net railway operating income for Sep- 
tember, 1924, compares with a Septem- 
ber, 1923, income of $2,117,405 and with 
an August, 1924, income of $2,354,100. 
The September report is encouraging in 
view of the many difficulties which the 
western railroads have experienced dur- 
ing the last few months in the absence 
of traffic movements which have been 
more or less backward until recently. 
The heavy crop movement of the Mid- 
dle Western states is largely respon- 
sible for the September showing. 

Freight revenue of the Rock Island 
for Septemiber, 1924, was $9,328,147 as 
compared with $7,969,802 for Septem- 
ber, 1923, and $8,996,522 for August, 
1924. Passenger revenue for Septem- 
ber, 1924, was $2,281,534 as compared 
with $2,435,752 for September, 1923, and 
$2,339,654 for August, 1924. Railway 
operating expense for September, 1924, 
was $8,572,475 as compared with $8,- 
263,578 for September, 1923, and $8,- 
596,924 for August, 1924. Taxes dur- 
ing September, 1924, show an increase 
of $165,182 over the same month a year 
ago. 


. Denver & Rio Grande Western.—This 
company was sold at public auction 
on October 29, to Donald C. Swatland 
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and Hayward A. Hibbard, ‘of New 
York, representatives of the reorgan- 
ization managers, for the sum of $17,- 
539,700, subject to the approval of the 
United States district court. The 
amount paid was the minimum price 
fixed by. Judge J. F. Symes, when he 
authorized the foreclosure and sale of 
the property. 


Franklin & Abbeville.—See 
gan’s Louisiana & Texas.” 


“Mor- 


Great Northern.—This company has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for permission to abandon its 
line from Olcott to Fermoy, Minn., a 
distance of 20% miles. 


Hartwell.—This line, which extends 
ten miles from Hartwell, Ga., to a con- 
nection with the Southern Ry., at Bow- 
ersville, Ga., has been purchased from 
the Southern Ry. by the residents of 
Hartwell, who will continue the opera- 
tion. 


Hudson River Connecting. — See 
“New York Central.” 


Kansas City Clinton & Sprinfield— 
See “Kansas City Fort Scott & Mem- 
phis.” i 


Kansas City Fort Scott & Memphis. 
—This company has received authority 
from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to acquire control through stock 
ownership, of the Kansas City Clinton 
& Springfield Ry. At the same time, 
the St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. was 
authorized to lease the Kansas City 
Clinton & Springfield Ry. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis.—Judge 
Wilbur F. Booth, of the federal court 
at Minneapolis, Minn., has denied the 
petition of W. H. Bremner, receiver 
for the Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R., 
asking permission to issue $7,000,000 of 
receiver’s certificates for the rehabilita- 
tion of the railway. 


Missouri Pacific—This company has 
sold, subject to the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, to 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., $3,900,000 of five 
per cent equipment trust certificates. 
maturing in equal amounts in annual 
installments from November 1, 1925, 
to November 1, 1939, inclusive. These 
certificates will be secured by new 
standard equipment costing $5,212,000. 

See “Texas Pacific-Missouri Pacific 
Terminal.” 


Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas.—This 
company, a subsidiary of the Southern 


. 
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-mission to 


Pacific Co., has been authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
acquire control, through purchase, of 
the entire outstanding capital stock of 
the Franklin & Abbeville Ry., and to 
assume the latter company’s obliga- 
tions. The F. & A. main line extends 
from Algiers to Lafayette, a distance 
of 145 miles, and the road also owns 
two small branch lines. 


New Orleans Texas & Mexico.—This 
company has been authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
issue $1,770,000 of first mortgage 5% 
per cent bonds, and to sell them, to- 
gether with $1,014,000 of additional first 
mortgage bonds, at not less than 95 
per cent of par. 


New York Central—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to lease the 
Hudson River Connecting R. R. 


St. Louis-San Francisco.—See “Kan- 
sas City Fort Scott & Memphis.” 


Southern Pacific. — See 
Louisiana & Texas.” 


“Morgan’s 


Texas & Pacific—This company has 
sold, subject to the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, to 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., $3,285,000 of five 
per cent equipment trust certificates, 
maturing in equal amounts in annual 
installments from November 1, 1925, 
to November 1, 1939 inclusive. These 
certificates will be secured by new 
standard equipment costing about $4,- 
395,000. 


See “Texas Pacific-Missouri Pacific 


Terminal.” 


Texas Pacific-Missouri Pacific Term- 


‘inal—This company has been author- 


ized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
issue $5,000,000 of first 
mortgage 5% per cent gold bonds, to 
be sold at not less than 97.5 per cent 
of par. At the same time, the com- 
mission authorized the Missouri Pacific 
R. R. and the Texas & Pacific to as- 
sume obligation and liability in respect 


‘to the bonds as guarantors. 


Wheeling & Lake Erie—The Inter- 


‘state Commerce Commission has placed 


a tentative valuation of $40,956,740 on 
the properties of this company, as of 


1918. 


| Conventions and Meetings | 


_ The Chicago Shippers’ Conference As- 
‘sociation will hold its annual luncheon 


at Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, Tuesday, 
November 4. The speaker will be Mr. 
J. E. Gorman, president, Chicago Rock 
Island & Pacific Ry. Arrangements are 
in charge of R. W. Campbell, traffic 
manager, 223 W. Monroe street, Chi- 


cago. 
ee ak * 


The Cleveland Steam Railway Club 
will hold its regular monthly meeting, 
Monday evening, November 3, at Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. D. C. 
Buell, director of the Railway Educa- 
tional Bureau, Omaha, Neb., will pre- 
sent a paper on, “Problems of Super- 
vision.” The secretary of the club is 
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F. LL. Frericks, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


14416 Alder avenue, 


| Equipment and Structures | 


Locomotives. 


The Mobile & Ohio R. R. has ordered 
one Pacific type locomotive from tlie 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

The Lehigh Valley R. R. has ordered 
five three-cylinder locomotives from 
the American Locomotive Co., these 
to be of the same style as the one 
now in use on the L. V. 

The Great Northern Ry. is inquiring 
for three Mallet locomotives. 


Passenger Cars. 

The order for the motor equipment 
for the 150 new subway cars for the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Co. has 
been placed with the General Electric 
Co; 

The Delaware Lackawanna & West- 
ern R. R. is inquiring for 30 express 
Cars. 

The Alaska R. R. is inquiring for 
two passenger car underframes. 


Freight Cars. 


The Mobile & Ohio R. R. has placed 
an order with the General American 
Car Co., for 200 composite gondola 
cars, with the Kilby Car & Foundry 
Co. for 150 hopper cars. 

The Great Northern Ry. has ordered 
500 stock car bodies from Siems-Stem- 
bel Co. 

The Long Island R. R. is inquiring 
for 15 caboose cars. 

The Southern Ry. has placed an or- 
der with the American Car & Foundry 
Co. for 1060 additional box cars. 

ihe” Missouri, Baciitrce sh sa haeeaas 
awarded a contract to the American 
Car & Foundry Co. for the repairs to 
300 gondola cars. 

The Buffalo Creek & Causley R. R. 
has placed an order with the Pressed 
Steel Car Co. for 150 hopper cars. 


The Southern Ry. is inquiring for 
1000 steel underframes. 

The Northern Pacific Ry. is reported 
to be inquiring for 800 gondola cars. 

The Monterey Iron & Steel -Co., of 
Mexico, is inquiring for 50 70-ton hop- 
per cars for coke. 

The Hutchins Car Roofing Co. has 
ordered 900 tons of car ends from the 
General American Tank Car Co. 


Buildings and Terminals. 


The Long Island R. R. has awarded 
a general contract to John Thatcher & 
Son, 60 Park avenue, Brooklyn, cover- 
ing the construction of a one-story ad- 
dition to its motor equipment and con- 
struction shops at Morris Park, N. J., 
to be 115 by 150 ft. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. has placed 
an order with the Roberts & Schaefer 
Co, Chicago, IIL, covering a reinforced 
concrete automatic electric Simplex 
roller skip type locomotive coaling plant 
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for erection at the Toledo, Ohio, termi- 
nal. Battey & Kipp, Chicago, IIl., gen- 
eral engineers, have been awarded a 
contract for designing the terminal. 


The St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. has 
awarded a contract to the J. W. Ger- 
hardt Construction Co., Cape Girardeau, 
Co., covering the construction of a pas- 
senger station at Sikeston, Mo. 

The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. has placed a general contract with 
the Priester Construction Co., Daven- 
port, Iowa, covering the construction 
of a frame and brick addition to its 
roundhouse at Rock Island, IIl., to cost 
$25,000. 

The Chicago Union Station Co. has 
placed a contract with John Griffiths 
& Sons, 112 West Adams street, Chi- 
cago, Ill, covering the masonry and 
carpentry on the new train sheds, to be 
two-story, of brick, steel and stone. 


Ore docks Nos. 3 and 4, of the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern Ry., at Escanaba, 
Mich., were completely destroyed by 
fire on October 24, at a lost estimated 
at $1,250,000. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. has com- 
menced construction of a 150,000-gallon 
water tank at Staunton, Va. The new 
tank is to be of steel construction and 
will be erected by the railway’s forces. 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
plans the construction of an umbrella 
shed at its passenger station at Calera, 
Ala., estimated ito cost $17,000. 


The Florida Western & Northern 
Ry. has placed a contract with the J. 
S. Wilson Building Co., covering the 
construction of a freight house at West 
Palm Beach, Fla The building is to be 
of Spanish design, hollow tile, brick and 
stucco, 331 by 45 ft., to cost $50,000. 

The Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R. has 
placed contracts with the Dravo Con- 
tracting Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., covering 
a reinforced concrete dock front and 
anchorage, and with the Great Lakes 
Dredge & Dock Co, Cleveland, Ohio, 
covering the dredging, in connection 
with the construction of its new ore 
dock at Conneaut, Ohio. 

The Central of Georgia Ry. has let a 
general contract to the Claussen-Laur- 
ence Construction Co., Augusta, Ga., 
covering the construction of a new sta- 
tion at Opelika, Ala. The Young Elec- 
tric Works, Augusta, Ga., has received 
contract for the electrical work. 

The Missouri Pacific and the St. 
\Louis-San Francisco Ry. station at 
Hoxie, Ark., was damaged by fire to 
the extent of $25,000. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Co., Ryder- 
wood, Wash., is constructing a ma- 
chine shop for the accommodation of 
the locomotives of the Longview Port- 
land & Northern R. R. 

The Wabash Ry. has purchased 109 
acres of ground in north Kansas City 
and proposes to develop a_ general 
freight terminal thereon. 


Signals and Interlocking. 


The Kansas City Southern Ry. has 
placed an order with the General Rail- 
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wav Signal Co. covering the materials 
required in equipping 14 miles of single 
track with.D-C. automatic block sig- 
nals and the G-R-S system of automatic 
train control, intermittent inductive 
auto-manual type. The track is located 
between Oskaloosa and Pittsburg, Kan. 
The installation will employ model 2A 
signals, top-of-mast, low voltage type, 
mounted on mast supported on relay 
and instrument cases and model 9E 
neutral and polar relays. Five loco- 
motives are to be equipped with auto- 
matic train control apparatus. 

The Florida Western & Northern R. 
R. has placed a contract with the Gen- 
eral Railway Signal Co. for the com- 
plete installatiomyof two mechanical in- 
terlocking plantS#egne at Center Hill, 
Fla., consisting of an eight-lever Saxby 
& Farmer mechanical interlocking ma- 
chine, eight model 2A base-of-mast sig- 
nals, derails, etc, and the other at 
Auburndale, Fla. involving the same 
quantities of materials and same layout 
as at Center Hill. Eacl: of these plants 
‘5 to be installed at a single track 
crossing with the Atlantic Coast Line 
Ry. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. has 
ordered 438 relays from the Union 
Switch & Signal Co. for its new sig- 
nal work, including electro-pneumatic 
interlocking, between Clyffeside and 
Russell, Ky. 


Bridges. 


The state public service commission 


of New York has directed the Erie 
R. R. to prepare plans covering the 
reconstruction of the existing under- 


crossing of the highway near Cuba, 
Nook 

H. P. Sargent, secretary of the Mer- 
ced Irrigation District, Merced, Cal, 
is taking bids on steel railway bridges 
for the Yosemite Valley R. R., involv- 
ing 28,000 cubic yards of concrete, fur- 
nishing 3,600 tons of structural steel 
and the erection of the steel work, the 
the entire project estimated to cost 
$1,000,000. 
he Southern Ry., and the Nashville 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. plan the 
elimination of the grade crossing at 
Eleventh avenue, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Fourteen spans, or 240 feet, of the 
three-mile trestle of the Louisville & 
Nashville R. R. spanning Escambia 
bay, in Florida, were destroyed by fire 
on October 22. At approximately the 
time 150 feet of trestle of the 
Muscle Shoals Birmingham & Pensa- 


same 


cola R. R., near Atmore, Ala. were 
destroyed by fire. 
The St. Wouis-san ~Prancitscommky: 


plans the elimination of a grade cross- 
ing at LaCroix street, Cape Girardeau, 
Mo. 

The state public service commission 
of New York has approved the plans 
of the New York Central R. R. and 
the New York Chicago & St. Louis 
R. R. covering the approaches to the 
new overhead bridge being constructed 
in connection with the elimination of 
grade crossing at Forsyth, N. Y. 
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Machinery and Tools. 


The Southern Ry. has purchased a 
carwheel lathe, an axle lathe and three 
steam hammers. : 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. has pur- 
chased a 90-in. wheel quartering ma- 
chine. 

The New York Central Ry. is inquir- 
ing for a 27-in. engine lathe with a 
14-ft. bed. 


The Canadian National Railways 
have purchased a 40-ton gantry crane 
of 35-ft. span for installation at Black 
Rock, N. Y. 

The Boston & Maine R. R. has placed 
an order with the Shepard Electric 
Crane & Hoist 'Co., covering twio one- 
half ton floor control hoists, for its 
Fitchburgh, Mass., shops. 

The Norfolk & Western Ry. is in- 
quiring for one double-head car axle 
lathe and one 40-in. car wheel boring 
machine. 


Iron and Steel. 


The ‘Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
has placed an order with Dilworth & 
Porter Co. for 13,000 kegs of standard 
spikes. 

The Erie R. R. has purchased 32,000 
tons of rails. 

The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R R. has placed an order with the 
American Bridge Co., covering 535 tons 
for the Western avenue bridge at Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The ‘Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. has placed order for 196 tons of 
steel for four 55-in. deck plate girder 
spans. 

The division of the Union Pacific 
order for 55,000 tons of rails was as fol- 
lows: Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 25,- 
000 tons; Illinois Steel Co., 22,500 tons, 
Inland Steel Co., 7,500 tons. 

The Missouri Pacific R. R. is inquir- 
ing for 30,000 tons of rails. 

The Lehigh Valley R. R. has divided 
an order between the McClintic-Mar- 
shall Co., and the Bethlehem Steel 
Corpn., for 3,200 tons of structural steel 
for bridge work. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. is in- 
quiring for 500 tons of steel for grade 
crossing work on Staten island and 200 
tons for bridge work on the Ohio river. 


The New York Centralekaenceias 
placed orders for two bridges for its 
West Shore division, each 250 tons, 
with Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., and 
the Shoemaker Bridge Co. 


The Great Northern Ry. has placed 
an order with the Minneapolis Steel 
& Machinery Co. for 500 tons of steel 
for bridges. 

The Kansas City Southern Ry. is in- 
quiring for 2,000 tons of rails. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. is inquiring 
for 600 tons of steel for a bascule bridge 
at Trenton, N. J. 


The South Manchurian Rys. have 
placed orders for 10,000 tons of rails 
with European makers, who took the 
business at approximately ten per cent 
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below the American bidders’ figures. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. has placed 
an order with the McClintic-Marshall 
Co. for 300 tons of steel for a transfer 
bridge at Greenville, N. J. 


Personals 


Executive. 


As a result of the resignation of 
Charles M. Kittle, who left the service 
to become president of Sears-Roebuck 
& Co., Chicago, IIll., the Illinois Cen- 
tral R. R., announces the following 
promotions among its executive 
officers: A. E. Clift has been elected 
first vice-president, succeeding Mr. 
Kittle; J. J. Pelley has been elected 
vice-president in charge of operation. 
succeeding Mr. Clift. In addition to 
these changes, H. B. Hull has been ap- 
pointed vice-president. 

Charles M. Kittle, senior vice-presi- 
dent of the Illinois Central R. R.. who 
has resigned to become president of the 
Sears-Roebuck Co., Chicago, Ill., was 
born at Elkins, W. Va., on October 9, 
1878. He entered railway service in 
April, 1895, as station clerk for the West 
Virginia Central & Pittsburgh R. R., 
which has become a part of the West- 
ern Maryland Ry. From that date un- 


Cc. M, Kittle. 


til October 21, 1900. he was employed 
in station and yard service on the At- 
lantic Coast Line, the Cincinnati New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific Ry., and the 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R., and from 
October 21, 1900, to 1901, with the 
Illinois Central R. R. From 1901, un- 
til October 1, 1910, he was employed in 
various positions in the maintenance of 
way, mechanical, transportation and ac- 
counting departments; October 1, 1910, 
to July 1, 1912, general freight claim 
agent, Illinois Central and Yazoo & 
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Mississippi Valley R. R.’s; July 1, 1912, 
to November 29, 1916, assistant to the 
president of the same roads; Novem- 
ber 29, 1916, to June, 1918, vice-presi- 
dent. From June, 1918, to March 1, 
1920, during the period of federal con- 
trol, Mr. Kittle was federal manager 
of the Illinois Central R. R., Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley R. R. and the Gulf 
& Ship Island R. R. From March 1, 
1920, to the time of his resignation, Mr. 
Kittle was senior vice-president. 

A. E. Clift, who has been appointed 
senior vice-president of the Illinois 
Central R. R., succeeding Charles M. 
Kittle, resigned, was born in Urbana, 
Ill., on October 15, 1869, and educated 
at the Urbana high school. He entered 
railway service as a_call boy for the 
Illinois Central R. R. during vacation 
periods, and became regularly employed 
on December 5, 1888, as freight brake- 
man, subsequently being promoted to 
conductor, in which capacity he re- 
mained until April 8, 1892. From April 
14, 1892, to February 16, 1893, he was a 
conductor for the Cleveland Cincinnati 
Chicago & St. Louis Ry., returning to 
the Illinois Central on February 19, 
1893, as engine foreman. From March 
7, 1893, to September 10, 1894, he was 
yardmaster; September 10, 1894, to 
August 29, 1901, conductor, Chicago dis- 
trict; August 29, 1901, to October 14, 
1902, passenger conductor. On October 
14, 1902, he was appointed acting train- 
master, with headquarters at Kankakee, 


A. E. Clift. 


Ill, being promoted to trainmaster of 
the Chicago district and Chicago di- 
vision on February 3, 1903. He was 
promoted to superintendent of the Free- 
port division, with headquarters at 
Freeport, Ill., on February 22, 1905; 
transferred to the St. Louis division, 
with headquarters at Carbondale, IIl., 
on January 16, 1907. On June 1, 1910, 
he was appointed general  superin- 
tendent of the southern lines, with 
headquarters at New Orleans, La., and 
transferred to the northern and west- 
ern lines as general superintendent on 
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May 19, 1912. He was appointed gen- 
eral manager on August 1, 1917, and 
elected vice-president in charge of op- 
eration on April 1, 1923, which position 
he held at the time of his promotion. 

J. J. Pelley, who has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of operation 
of the Illinois Central R. R., succeed- 
ing A. E. Clift, promoted, was born at 
Anna, IIl., on May 1, 1878. He entered 
railway service in August, 1900, as a 
track apprentice. In 1904, he was ap- 
pointed supervisor of the Indiana di- 
vision, and, in 1905, he was transferred 
to the Memphis division in the same 
capacity. In 1908, he was promoted to 
roadmaster of the Louisiana division, 
and, in 1911, he was transferred to the 
Tennessee division in the same ca- 
pacity. Mr. Pelley was appointed su- 
perintendent of the Tennessee division 
in 1912, and, in 1915, he was transferred 
to the Memphis division, as superin- 
tendent. In 1917, he was appointed 
general superintendent of the southern 


Re 


J. J. Pelley. 


lines, with headquarters at New Or- 
leans, La., and was transferred to the 
northern lines in the same capacity, 
with headquarters at Chicago, Ill, in 
1919. Mr. Pelley was granted a leave 
of absence in 1920, to accept a position 
with the American Railway Associa- 
tion, and, from that time until April 
1, 1923, he served as chairman of the 
Chicago car service commission, also 
being in charge of the refrigerator car 
service of the car service division. He 
returned to the Illinois Central R. R. 
on April 1, 1923, succeeding Mr. Clift 
as general manager, which position he 
held at the time of his recent promo- 
tion. 

H. B. Hull, who has been elected vice- 
president of the Illinois Central R. R,, 
was born at Chamois, Mo., on March 
11, 1870. For several years he engaged 
in newspaper work at Hannibal, Mo., 
and entered railway service in 1896, 
with the Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R., at St. Louis, Mo., as clerk in the 
passenger department. On November 
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1, 1898, Mr. Hull entered the service of 
the Illinois Central R. R., as claim 
agent, with headquarters at McComb, 
Miss. In 1901, he was transferred to 
Springfield, Ill., in the same capacity, 
and, in 1904, was promoted to district 
claim agent, with headquarters at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. He was promoted to as- 
sistant general claim agent, with the 
same headquarters, in 1909, and was 


H, B. Hull. 


transferred to Chicago in the same 
capacity on July 1,1911. Mr. Hull was 
appointed general claim agent on 


March 15, 1913, and was promoted to 
assistant to the president on November 
1, 1921, which position he held at the 
time of his promotion. 

Howard F. Fritch has been appointed 
assistant to the chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Boston & Maine 
R. R., with headquarters at Boston, 
Mass. Mr. Fritch was previously as- 
sistant general manager of the Eastern 
Massachusetts Street Railway. 

At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Pennsylvania R. R., the fol- 
lowing changes in the executive per- 
sonnel were announced: General W. W. 
Atterbury, at present vice-president in 
charge of operation, has been elected 
vice-president; Elisha Lee has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of op- 
eration, succeeding Gen. Atterbury; E. 
T. Whiter has been elected regional 
vice-president, succeeding Mr. Lee, and 
T. B. Hamilton has been appointed re- 
gional vice-president at Chicago, IIL, 
succeeding Mr. Whiter. Mr. Hamil- 
ton will also discharge the duties of 
general manager, which position he 
held prior to his promotion. 


W. W. Atterbury, who has been ap- 
pointed vice-president of the Pennsyl- 
vania R. R., with headquarters at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., was born at New Albany, 
Ind., on January 31, 1866, and graduated 
from Yale in 1886. He entered railway 
service the same year as an apprentice 
in the Altoona, Pa., shops of the Penn- 
sylvania R. R. In 1889, he was ap- 
pointed assistant road foreman of en- 
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gines, remaining in that capacity on va- 
rious divisions of the Pennsylvania and 
the Philadelphia Wilmington & Balti- 
more R. R., until 1892, when he was ap- 
pointed assistant engineer of motive 
power of the Pennsylvania lines, north- 
west system. He was appointed master 
mechanic of the Pennsylvania Co., with 
headquarters at Fort Wayne, Ind., in 
1893, and,.on October 26, 1896, he was 
promoted to superintendent of motive 
power of the Pennsylvania R. R. di- 
vision of the Pennsylvania R. R., with 
headquarters at Altoona, Pa. He was 
promoted to general superintendent of 
motive power of the Pennsylvania R. 
R., lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie. 
Mr. Atterbury was appointed general 
manager of the same lines on January 
1, 1903, and elected fifth vice-president 
in charge of transportation on March 
24, 1909. From March 3, 1911, to May 
8, 1912, -he was fourth vice-president, 
and on May 8, 1912, he was appointed 


W. W. Atterbury. 


vice-president, in charge of operation, 
of the Pennsylvania R. R. In July, 
1917, he became director general of 
transportation of the American Expedi- 
tionary forces, in charge of the details 
of organization for the construction and 
operation of the United States transpor- 
tation requirements in France, and was 
commissioned a_ brigadier-general of 
the United States army on October 5, 
1917. General Atterbury returned to 
the Pennsylvania R. R. as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operation on June 
1, 1919, in which position he remained 
until his promotion. In recognition of 
his war-time services, Gen. Atterbury 
has received the following decoration: 
United States: distinguished service 
medal; France: legion of honor, with 
the rank of commander; Great Britain: 
commander of the most honorable 
order of the Bath; Belgium: commander 
of the order of the crown. From May 
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17, 1916, to June, 1919, he was also 
president of the American Railway As- 
sociation. 

Edward T. Whiter, who has been 
appointed vice-president of the central 
region of the Pennsylvania R. R., with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., was 
born at Steubenville, Ohio, on March 
26, 1864, and educated in the public 
schools of that city. He entered rail- 
way service on March 1, 1881, as tele- 
eraph operator for the Pennsylvania 
lines. In May, 1885, he was appointed 
train dispatcher, and from July, 1896, 
to January, 1903, he served as train- 
master and assistant trainmaster. On 
January 1,*1903, he was appointed su- 


E. T. Whiter, 


perintendent, and, on February 1, 1913, 
he was appointed general  superin- 
tendent of the northwest system of the 
Pennsylvania lines west of Pittsburgh. 
On July 1, 1915, he was appointed as- 
sistant general manager of the lines 
west of Pittsburgh, and on March 1, 
1920, he was appointed assistant to the 
vice-president in charge of personnel 
of the Pennsylvania system, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, Pa. On April 
16, 1923, Mr. Whiter was appointed 
vice-president, in charge of the north- 
western region, with headquarters at 
Chicago, Ill., which position he held 
at the time of his transfer to the cen- 
tral region. 


Operating. 


The New York Central R. R. an- 
nounces the following changes in its 
operating department personnel: F. 
W. Everett has been appointed assis- 
tant to the general superintendent, with 
headquarters at Syracuse, N. Y.; D. 
T. Hanna has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Adirondack division, 
with headquarters at Utica, N. Y.; W. 
A. Hamler has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Ontario division. with 
headquarters at Oswego, N. Y.; D. L. 
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Sommerville has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Pennsylvania division, 
with headquarters at Corning, N. Y.; 
M. E. Welch has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Buffalo division, with 
headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y.; G. D. 
Dager has been, appointed  superin- 
tendent of the Rochester division, with 
headquarters at Richester, N. Y.; F. 
S. Risley has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Syracuse division, with 
headquarters at Syracuse, N. Y., and 
H. Scott has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Mohawk division, with 
headquarters at Albany, N. Y. 


H. Scott, who has been appointed 
superintendent of the Mohawk division 
of the New York Central R. R., with 
headquarters at Albany, N. Y., was 
born in Thurmont, Md., on August 30, 
1872, and entered railway service as 
night operator on the Beech Creek R. 
R., on November 26, 1888. From that 
date until September 1, 1893, Mr. Scott 


H. Scott, 


worked at various points as operator, 
and, on September 1, 1893, he was ap- 
pointed train dispatcher. On January 
1, 1905, Mr. Scott was appointed as- 
sistant trainmaster at Clearfield, Pa.; 
November, 1907, trainmaster, Jersey 
Shore, Pa.; May 1, 1917, superintendent, 
Ontario division, with headquarters at 
Oswego, N. Y. On May 1, 1924, Mr. 
Scott was appointed superintendent of 
the Pennsylvania division, with head- 
quarters at Corning, N. Y., which posi- 
tion he held at the time of his recent 
promotion. 


A. D. Shelton, general superintendent 
of the northern district of the Southern 
Ry., with headquarters at Danville, Va., 
has been granted a leave of absence be- 
causeofillhealth. W.C.Hudsonsucceeds 
Mr. Shelton. J. W. Wassum succeeds 
Mr. Hudson as general superintendent 
of the southern district, with headquar- 
ters at Charlotte, N. C.; Charla 
Chandler has been appointed acting 
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general superintendent of the south- 
eastern district, with headquarters at 
Atlanta, Ga., succeeding Mr.. Wassum; 
L. H. Woodall has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the Cincinnati New Or- 
leans & Texas Pacific Ry., succeeding 
Mr. Chandler; J. W. Payne has been 
appointed superintendent of the Mem- 
phis division, with headquarters at 
Sheffield, Ala., succeeding Mr. Wood- 
all; W. P. Webb has been appointed 
trainmaster of the west end of the 
Memphis division, succeeding J. W. 
Payne; J. N. Winston, has been ap- 
pointed trainmaster of the east end of 
the Birmingham division, succeeding 
Mr. Webb; T. O. Crane has been ap- 
pointed trainmaster of the Alabama 
Great Southern R. R., succeeding Mr. 
Winston; Lawrence Ennis has been ap- 
pointed trainmaster of the Mobile di- 
vision, succeeding T. O. Crane; S. C. 
Cherry, formerly assistant trainmaster 
Seine. C.. NiO: & Ty P., has been 
appointed trainmaster of the east end 
of the Memphis division, succeeding 
Mr. Ennis. 


F. S. Risley, who has been appointed 
superintendent of the Syracuse division 
of the New York Central R. R., with 
headquarters at Syracuse, N. Y., en- 
tered the service of that railway in 1898, 
as telegraph operator on the River di- 
vision, since which time he has been 
copying operator, train dispatcher and 
assistant trainmaster of the River di- 
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was educated in the Denver, Col., 
public and high schools. He entered 
railway service in September, 1909, as 
clerk and stenographer in the operating 
department of the Chicago Burlington 
& Quincy R. R., and later held various 
clerical and secretarial position until 
1916, with the exception of 1912, when 
he was clerk and assistant car dis- 
tributor of the Southern Pacific Co., 
at Sacramento, Cal. In 1916, he left 
the service of the C. B. & Q., and se- 
cured employment in the operating de- 


partment of the Los Angeles & Salt 


Lake Ry., where he remained until he 
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dispatcher, East Carolina division, head- 
quarters, .@harleston, S. C.; W. T. Pin 
her, assistant road foreman of engines: 
South Carolina division, headquarters, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; C. D. Boyd, assist- 
ant trainmaster, South Carolina di- 
vision, headquarters, Savannah, Ga. 

As a result of the promotions of A. 
E. Clift and J. J. Pelley, the following 
further promotions have been made by 
the Illinois Central R. R.: G. E. Pat- 
terson has been appointed general man- 
ager, with headquarters at Chicago, LIIL., 
succeeding Mr. Pelley; W. Atwill has 
been appointed general superintendent 
of the northern lines, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, IIll., succeeding Mr. 
Patterson; J. W. Hevron has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of the 
southern lines, with headquarters at 
New Orleans, La., succeeding Mr. At- 
will; C. R. Young has been appointed 
superintendent of the St. Louis division, 
with headquarters at Carbondale, IIL, 
succeeding Mr. Hevron; H. W. Wil- 
liams has been appointed superintendent 
of the Tennessee division, with head- 
quarters at Fulton, Ky., succeeding Mr. 
Young; E. L. McLaurine has been ap- 
pointed trainmaster of the Fulton and 
Hickman districts, with headquarters at 
Fulton, Ky., succeeding Mr. Williams; 
T. K. Williams has been appointed 
trainmaster of the McComb district, 
with headquarters at McComb, Miss., 
succeeding Mr. McLaurine. 

G. E: Patterson, who has been ap- 
pointed general manager of. the Illi- 
nois Central R. R.,; succeeding: :Jx Jy. 


Pelley, promoted, was born’ June.'23,", 
1869, in Marion county, Illinois, andi;, 
educated in the public schools. -, He- ; 
entered railway service on May 8, 1889,..:, 
as agent and telegraph. operator. for..; 
the Illinois Centrak R. R., and: seryedjz 
in those capacities at various points. ! 
until 1903, when he was appointed di-,. 


N. A. Ryan 


entered the army in 1917. During the 
war, he served as private, sergeant and 
lieutenant in the 16th and 469th en- 
gineers and the railway transportation 
corps in France, and, from October, 
1918, to January, 1919, he was adjutant 
to the deputy director general of rail- 
roads, zone of armies. Upon being 
demobilized. Mr. Ryan entered the em- 
ploy of the Chicago Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Ry. as inspector of transporta- 
tion, on May 15, 1919, and, in Sep- 
tember, 1920, he was promoted to train- 
master of the Milwaukee terminals. In 
December, 1921, he was promoted to 
trainmaster of the Terre Haute division. 
and, in July, 1922, he was promoted 
to assistant superintendent of the same 
division, which position he held at the 
time of his recent promotion. 


F. S. Risley. 


The Seaboard Air Line Ry. announces 
the following changes in its operating 
department: C. S. Cannon has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of 
tendent in 1913, and appointed super- the Florida division, with headquarters 
intendent of the Buffalo division, with at Tampa, Fla. R. P. Jourdan and Wal- 
headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y., on May ker Wilson have been appointed as- 
1, 1924, which position he held until sistant trainmasters of the same di- 
his present appointment. vision. O. C. Branch has been appoint- 

‘NN. A. Ryan, who has been appointed ed assistant road foreman of engines, 
superintendent of the Chicago Milwau- with headquarters at Hamlet, N. C.; L. 
kee & St. Paul Ry., with headquarters A. Osteen, assistant road foreman of 
at Terre Haute, Ind., was born at Su- engines, Florida division, headquarters 
perior, Neb., November 5, 1891, and Wildwood, Fla.; J. A. MecLees, chiet 


vision. Mr. Risley was appointed 
trainmaster of the Mohawk division in 
1910, promoted to assistant superin- 


G. E. Patterson, 
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vision agent. In 1904, he was made 
inspector of weights, and, from 1905, 
to 1913, he was trainmaster. He was 
appointed superintendent in 1913, and 
acting general superintendent of the 
northern lines in 1920, serving in that 
capacity until April 1, 1923, when he 
was appointed general superintendent, 
which position he held at the time of 
his promotion. 


Traffic. 


C. H. Ashar has been appointed 
general coal freight agent of the Balti- 
more & Ohio R. R., with headquarters 
at Baltimore, Md. C. W. Shinnamon 
has been appointed .coal freight agent, 
with the same headquarters. J. ; 
Scheuerman has been appointed coal 
freight agent, with headquarters at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and J. P. Leingang has 
been appointed coal freight agent, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio. 


W. A. Olliff has been appointed traf- 
fic manager of the Georgia Florida & 
Alabama Ry., with headquarters at 
Bainbridge, Ga. 

Grant Clapperton has been appointed 
general agent of the New York Cen- 
tral R. R., with headquarters at South 
Bend, Ind., succeeding E. H. Potter, 
deceased. 


Engineering. 


The Seaboard Air Line Ry. an- 
nounces the following changes in its 
engineering department: J. R. Morgan 
has been appointed general roadmas- 
ter, with headquarters at Hamlet, N. 
C.; W. D. Simpson has been appointed 
district engineer, maintenance of way, 
southern district, with headquarters at 
Jacksonville, Fla.; C. M. Cannon has 
been appointed division engineer of the 
Florida division, with headquarters at 
Tampa, Fla., succeeding W. D. Simp- 
son; R. L. Tatem has been appointed 
division engineer of the Alabama di- 
vision, with headquarters at Savannah, 
Ga., succeeding C. M. Cannon. Vance 
Sykes has been appointed district en- 
gineer, maintenance of way, of the 
northern district, with headquarters at 
Hamlet, N. C.; O. F. McNairy has been 
appointed division engineer of the 
North Carolina division, with head- 
quarters at Hamlet, N. C., succeeding 
Mr. Sykes, and C. A. Henderson has 
been appointed division engineer of the 
South Carolina division, with headquar- 
ters at Jacksonville, Fla., succeeding 
Mr. McNairy. 


Purchases and Stores. 


G. T. Richards has been appointed 
district storekeeper of the southern dis- 
trict of the Chicago Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Ry., with headquarters at Du- 
buque, Iowa, succeeding J. E. Dexter, 
deceased. 


Mechanical. 


The office of master mechanic of the 
Omaha division of the Chicago Burling- 
ton & Quincy R. R., has been re-estab- 
lished, and G. B. Pauley has been ap- 
pointed to the position, with head- 
quarters at Omaha, Neb. 
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Special Service. 


Harry B. Baker, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of special serv- 
ice of the Atchison Topekka & Santa 
Fe Ry., with headquarters at Topeka, 
Kan., was born at Vibbard, Mo., on 
January 10, 1878. He entered railway 
service on December 3, 1895, as call 
boy for the mechanical department of 
the Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
at Chanute, Kan., and was transferred 
to the mechanical department of the 
New Mexico division, at Raton, N. M., 
in October, 1897. He was promoted 
to locomotive fireman in November, 


H. B. Baker, 


1898, on the New Mexico division, and, 
in August, 1899, he was granted a leave 
of absence to join the transport serv- 
ice of the Navy, during the Spanish- 
American war. He returned to the 
New Mexico division in May, 1900, and 
left the service in December of the 
Same year, and entered high school in 
1901. In January, 1902, he returned 
to the service of the Santa Fe as sten- 
ographer and clerk on the southern 
Kansas division at Chanute, Kan., and 
served later as timekeeper and personal 
stenographer to the superintendent. 
From December, 1907, to 1913, he was 
switchman and yardmaster on _ the 
southern Kansas division. On March 
1, 1914, he was appointed chief clerk 
to the superintendent of special serv- 
ice of the eastern lines, with headquar- 
ters at Topeka, Kan., and was pro- 
moted to inspector of special service 
in August, 1914, continuing in that ca- 
pacity until his recent promotion. 


Obituary. 


F. S. Gallagher, engineer of rolling 
stock for the New York Central R. 
R., with headquarters in New York, 
N. Y., died in that city on October 27. 

J. E. Ingraham, vice-president of the 
Florida East Coast Ry., with headquar- 
ters at St. Augustine, Fla., died on 


_he was appointed vice-president. 


November 1, 1924 


2 
Mr. Ingraham was born | 


October 25. 


November 18, 1850, and educated at 


Racine college, Racine, Wis. 
tered railway service in 1879, as presi- 
dent and manager of the South Florida 
Ry. On November 1, 1892, he was ap- 
pointed land commissioner of the Flor- 
ida East Coast Ry., and, on May 1, 
1899, he was appointed third vice-presi- 
dent of the same road. He was ap- 
pointed vice-president in 1909, and re- 
mained in that capacity until his death. 


O. M. Burkholder, general agent of 
the passenger department of the St. 
Louis Southwestern Ry., with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo., died on a 
train near LaForge, Mo., on October 
21. 


F, L. Lamplough, superintendent of 
the Ottawa division of the Canadian 
National Rys., died at his home in 
Ottawa, Ont., on October 24. 

J. B. Hockaday, president of the 
Southeastern Express Co., died at Ashe- 
ville, N: Cs on’ October 25..3ate 
Hockaday was born at Fayetteville, N. 
C., in 1860, and entered the service of 
the Southern Express Co., as office 
boy. 
ships in various parts of North Car- 
olina, being transferred to Charleston, 
S. C., where he remained for seven 
years. He was then appointed route 
agent, with headquarters at Wilming- 
ton, N. C., and was later transferred 
to Greenville, S. C., in the same ca- 
pacity. In 1896, he was appointed as- 
sistant superintendent, in charge of all 
southern lines north of Danville, Va., 
and, in 1900, he was made _ superin- 
tendent of the Florida division. In 
1908, he was appointed superintendent 
of the eastern department, and, in 1916, 
When 
the American Railway Express Co. was 
organized in 1918, Mr. Hockaday was 
appointed general manager, and, upon 
the formation of the Southeastern Ex- 
press Co., he was appointed president. 


Wanted: Complete volumes of Rail- 
way Review previous to year 1897. Ad- 
dress Acquisition Division, New York 
Public Library, 476 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, Nasy 


Wanted: Draftsman and cost esti- 
mator experienced in industrial and 
cane car work. Address Kilby Car & 
Foundry Co., Anniston, Alabama. 


Wanted.—Manufacturer in Chicago 
district, with grey iron and electric 


steel foundries, and heavy press equip- 


Especially interested in railroad spec- 


nent, desires products to manufacture ; 


ized to take over sales if desired. Ad- 
dress Box 847, care Railway Review 
537 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill 


Education—Write the Railway Edu- 
cational Bureau, Omaha. Neb.. for Free 


Special Bulletin. It tells how to in- 


crease your knowledge of practical { 
railroad work and fit yourself for pro- 


motions. 
« 


He en- 


For several years he held clerk- — 


ialties, car, locomotive or track ma- 
terial, on quantity production. = 
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A Larger Program of Railroad Building 
Construction of Lines Which Now Make Up the Cana- 
dian National Railways System in Western Canada 
By C. S. GzowskI 


Chief Engineer Construction Canadian National Railways 


In all the history of the railroads there has never been 
such an intensive effort, nor has an equal mileage of road 
been constructed, as was made in Canada, and particularly 
in the western provinces during the period just preceding 
the world war. This effort culminated when in 1915 the 
Canadian Northern put into operation 2,100 miles of newly 
constructed railroad. 


The settlement of the vast agricultural territory of western 
Canada had been delayed by the great rush of immigration 
to and across the central plains of the United States, and it 
was not till the years subsequent to 1900 that this section 
of the continent, almost an empire in extent, began to attract 
settlers in any numbers. During the years immediately fol- 
lowing and extending to the outbreak of the world war 
large numbers of settlers, many of them from the United 
States, moved into Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


The southern part of these provinces already had railroad 
facilities, as the Canadian Pacific had been slowly expand- 
ing for the thirty years following the initial construction of 
its great transcontinental line. North of the Canadian 
Pacific lines, however, lay a wide area of good agricultural 
land without transportation facilitics of any sort. It was 


at this juncture that McKenzie and Mann appeared and 
began the spectacular career which culminated in 1915 wnith 
the larger mileage already mentioned. 


Mr. Gzowski was identified with this construction pro- 
gram almost from its inception, and there 1s no one more 
intimately acquainted than he with what was proposed and 
accomplished. 


Railway construction began in Canada in 1835; in the 
“fifties” there was a boom of railway building, which 
continued for a dozen years, in the then settied part of 
the country, all east of Lake Huron. Not until the seven- 
ties was a transcontinental line projected. This was con- 
summated when the last spike in the Canadian Pacific Ry. 
was driven, in 1885. The real opening of the west, how- 
ever, came coincident with the advent of the iwentieth 
century. 


There have been many extraordinary achievements, 
not to say romances in Canadian railway building. Space 
necessitates that this article narrow the field so only that 
the half of Canada lying west of Winnipeg will be dealt 
with, and the period from 1901 will be covered, while 
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Bridge Across North Thompson River in British Columbia, Canadian National Rys. 
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Lines of the Canadian National Railways, Western Region, as They Are in 1924, 


the part the Canadian National Railways played will 
mostly be referred to. 

The Canadian National Railways system, comprising 
nearly 23,000 miles of line, owned and operated py the 
Canadian government, through a stock company with a 
board of directors, the chairman and president of which 
is Sir Henry Worth Thornton, K.B.E., is an amalgama- 
tion of what were in themselves three great railway sys- 
tems, namely: the Grand Trunk Ry., The Canadian 
Northern Ry. and the Canadian Government Rys. The 
last named road was built and always operated by the 
government, but the other two systems had been origin- 
ally constructed under private ownership. 

Although the construction of railways in the eastern 
half of Canada had indirectly to do with the general de- 
velopment of the country, and consequently had its effect 
upon western Canada, in the main, the direct enlargement 
of railway mileage in the west was the cause of the phe- 
nomenal development of that country in a relatively few 
years. 

The Canadian Government Rys. system was all con- 
fined to the territory east of Winnipeg, so only the his- 
tory of the Grand Trunk and Canadian Northern railway 
construction in the west will be considered. That of the 
Grand Trunk was prosecuted under a subsidiary company 
called the Grand Trunk Pacific Ry. 


In 1901 the Canadian Northern was just well launched, 
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while the Grand Trunk Pacific did not turn its first sod: 
till 1905. The Canadian Northern Ry. was the outcome 
of the need in the west, and particularly at that time of 
the province of Manitoba, for some railway competition 
to the then existing monopoly of the Canadian Pacific 
Ry. and impetus was given through public assistance, 
largely in the form of bond, guarantees, 


The Canadian Pacific Railway’s part in the develop- 
ment of Canada, and the western half of it must always 
be recognized as the prime move, and without it the west 
would not be what it is today ; nevertheless, the establish-_ 
ment of what are now the Canadian National lines was 
the condition which gave the momentum to opening the. 
three prairie provinces. 

The Canadian prairies, so called, lie in the provinces 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. The western 
boundary, on its southern half, is the Rocky Mountain 
range. West, to the Pacific, lies the province of British: 
Columbia, largely a sea of mountain ranges with pleasant | 
valleys between. Nature has tumbled up that country, 
exposing its geology to the advantage of those seeking 
minerals usually hidden from man’s inquisitive han — 
Nature has covered all but the highest and most rugged 
rocks with a covering of soil, and a plentiful forest 
growth, which towards the Pacific coast contains trees 
whose diameters are equalled nowhere else. British 
Columbia is rich in timber, minerals and the fisheries from 
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her coast. The ruggedness of the country unfolds to the 
traveler a continuous change of magnificent scenery, 
which constitutes an ever increasing asset. 

The Canadian National has two main lines driven 
through the mountains of British Columbia; that origin- 
ally constructed ‘by the Canadian Northern to Vancouver, 
and the Grand Trunk Pacific’s line to Prince Rupert, a 
port about 550 miles north of Vancouver. The first, 
from the summit of the Rocky Mountain range, is 517 
miles, and to Prince Rupert it is 708 miles. The ven- 
turesome railway builder found a worthy foe, when he 
essayed to level a path for his rails in British Columbia. 
Bridges across mountain streams or rocky gorges, tun- 
nels through spurs and shoulders, benches cut in the solid 
rock, embankments long and heavy, were the rule and 
not the exception. The railway civil engineer had his 
hands full, and problems to his heart’s content. Almost 
any mile of that construction would make a story in it- 
self and the ingenuity of both engineer and contractor 
were continually pressed to the limit. 

For miles access to construction work down the Fraser 
Canyon was by means of a “bucket line.” A steel cable 
was slung across the river and, suspended from this, a 


Typical Scene Along Main Line of the Canadian National Railways. 
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A Prairie Wheatfield, Western Provinces of Canada. 
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steel bucket was drawn back and forth. In this bucket, 
or from slings hanging from the cable, were passed all 
the men and all the materials used. Transportation of 
supplies graduated from tump lines across men’s heads, 
pack-mules, dugout-canoes, or rafts on the rivers for 
surveys, to trails and tote roads for actual construction. 
In the case of the work on the Grand Trunk Pacific, 
which was pushing the line inland from Prince Rupert, 
a fleet of special stern wheeled river steamers was built, 
and used on the Skeena River for 187 miles to the head 
of its possible navigation by such craft, for taking in sup- 
plies, men and materials for the work. 

To pass over a mile of the mountain line, traveling on 
the Canadian National Railways’ “Continental Limited” 
is a matter of less than two minutes, done in real com- 
fort, even if its construction involved the heaviest of rock 
work, including tunnels. Before this was possible, a large 
investment of human energy had to be made, imposing a 
debt which will be repaid in relaxed hours of travel. At 
the initial stage of mountain construction engineering 
parties might have been seen crawling the face of the 
cliffs ; a close enough view would have disclosed the rea- 
son some of them did not fall off was that they were 
suspended by ropes from points above. 
They were locating the railway. Having 
done this, the next step was to notch out 
a foot trail, to provide the first means 
of real attack on the rock to be moved. 
The actual blasting of rock in large or 
small quantities is a matter of only a 
second or two at the most. Aside from 
the removal, later, of the broken rock, 
the laborious part of the operation is 
making the holes into which go the ex- 
plosive charges. These may be only 
small drill holes a few feet in depth, 
and a little more than an inch in size; 
or a set of burrows is developed, in 
reality a small tunnel with a series of 
pockets, which will be loaded with the 
necessary charges of dynamite or black- 
powder, or both, to lift or break out the 
rock to the point of least resistance. A 
drill hole is made either by hand, or by 
a machine, and in either case amounts 
to pounding a sharpened drill against 
the rock and thus reducing it to dust. 
Progress is measured by the amount of 
rock that can be reduced to this fine pow- 
der. Often several tons of explosives 
are used in one shot, resulting in tens 
of thousands of cubic yards of rock being 
moved or broken up. 


To net a foot or two a day on each 
end of a railway rock tunnel is ordinarily 
good progress, and means keeping the 
“whang” of steel on rock going daylight 
and dark. On the line to Vancouver 
there are thirty-nine tunnels, all but four 
of which are through solid rock, and 
which vary from less than two hundred 
feet to over half a mile in length. The 
line to Prince Rupert was driven through 
fourteen tunnels. If put portal to portal 
these tunnels would give a total of more 
than six miles of continuous tunneling. 

Mountain streams come into flood with 
melting snows, and reach raging propor- 
tions if rains are coincident. To place the 
footings for a railway bridge in these 
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rivers is a matter of choosing the appropriate season. 
Many a time a trick of nature catches part of the work 
unfinished and wipes it out. 


It might be inferred from what has been said, that 
mountain work commences at the British Columbia boun- 
dary. The boundary line of British Columbia, at the 
point we are discussing, is drawn through the summit of 
the Rocky Mountains, and on the railway this point is 
marked by the Yellowhead Pass, where the waters divide 
to flow to the Pacific or to the Arctic Ocean. To the 
east the mountains quickly merge into rolling foot hills, 
and then flatten out to prairie lands, meaning that moun- 
tain construction work extended partly into the Province 
of Alberta. 


The Canadian National is the most fortunate trans- 
continental line on the American continent in its route 
across the western mountain ranges. The Yeilowhead 
Pass has an elevation of only 3,705 feet, permitting very 
flat gradients in its approach. With the exception, on 
the Vancouver route, which for a few miles has a rise of 
about 38 feet per mile, and on the Prince Rupert line, for 
20 miles, where a 52 foot gradient is used, all the moun- 
tain lines have rises of only 20 feet for any miie. All 
other transcontinental railways have to climb 100 feet, 
or more in each mile, on their mountain grades. 

With the Panama Canal now in full commercial opera- 
tion, the Canadian National is making more and more 
use of its low grade line for the movement of wheat from 
the prairies to the Vancouver gateway, and before long 
will use Prince Rupert as the shortest route for grain to 
the Orient. British Columbia has increased its produc- 
tivity with the increase of railway facilities, but it is the 


Elevators at a Prairie Town. 
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great prairie wheat belt which has made the spectacu: 
lar advance. 


The proper definition of ‘“‘prairie” is “an extensive trac 
of land, mostly level, destitute of trees and covered witk 
tall coarse grass.” When we refer to the three Prairie 
Provinces this definition must be modified, because as one 
proceeds north, in each one of them, trees come into evi: 
dence, either in small clumps or areas of some extent 
Fashions change even in the selection of lands. A fey 
years ago the first choices in lands on the Canadian north 
west were those destitute of trees, or the real prairie, s¢ 
that there might be no hesitation in the application of the 
breaking-plow. Now, a certain amount of timber o1 
bluffs of trees is more favored, because they probably in. 
dicate greater precipitation and also afford certain pro 
tection from winds, and will supply material tor fuel 
fences and such like. The developed portions of the rea 
prairie section are now planting trees and providing this 
requirement they originally lacked. 

The first concrete evidence of the construction of 2 
prairie line is the engineers’ camp of five or more small 
tents, outside of which stands the instruments of their 
profession, Shortly a number of large tents will spring 
up, a bit smaller in size, but larger in numbers than a 
circus show. This is the grading outfit belonging to the 
contractor, who will be paid by the cubic yard for all the 
“dirt”? he moves. He has entered into a competition 
against time and cost, where the factors of weather, soil 


Building an Embankment in the Prairie Provinces. 


and the labor market are either for or against him. The 
roadbed must be made in embankment from side borrow, 
or from materials taken and hauled from the cuttings, 
which are to be brought down to the roadbed level. 
Where conditions will permit, a “grader” is the ma- 
chine which produces the most cubic yards, for the ex- 
pense involved. To use this the ground is first plowed 
with four or, if necessary, more horses. The grading 
machine is then pulled over the broken ground by 16 or 
18 horses or mules, when a plow plade, in effect a scoop, 
picks up a thin layer of dirt perhaps eight or ten inches 
in depth, and a little more than a foot in width; this is 
pushed onto and carried by a continuous belt, driven by 
the wheels of the moving grader. The belt is traveling 
at right angles to the movement of the grader, slopes up- 
ward, and is long enough to allow its discharge end to 
overhang the machine on one side. It is also high enough 
to permit wagons to be driven under it to receive the 
stream of loosened dirt. The dump wagons, drawn by 
horses alongside the machine to receive the material, must 
travel at the same speed as the machine. When one 
wagon is loaded it is turned out, and an empty one moves 
forward to take its place. Thus the machine continues to 
move slowly along, excavating a stream of dirt, with a 
string of wagons in attendance, hauling the material to 
huild up the embankment either nearby, or some dis- 
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Tunnel at Yale, B. C., Canadian National Rys. 


tance away. On the length of haul depends the number 
of attendant wagons and teams. 

Where a grader cannot be suitably employed, scrapers 
are brought into play. These are drawn by a team of 
horses, and a good housewife might liken them to a large 
‘dust pan with a pair of handles, held by a man, to scoop 
up a load. Sometimes, but rarely on the prairies, the 
character of the work necessitates a steam shovel outfit 
with narrow-gauge cars and track. 

A contractor will have as many camps as he figures 
necessary to finish the “job” in the required time. Each 
camp may contain up to 120 horses, and employing the 
necessary complement of men. A camp having completed 
the grade three miles or so on each side of itself is moved 
ahead to tackle a new stretch. 


Drainage for small water courses is provided by cul- 
verts, which are placed ahead of the embankment. The 
larger streams will be spanned by timber trestles or 
bridges put in by special outfits, sometimes at the time the 
grading is done ; more often when the track is brought up. 
Sufficient grading having been completed to warrant a 
start, the tracklaying gang is set in motion. Preparatory 
‘0 this a material yard is made ready at the initial point 
where the rails, fastenings, ties, switches, fencing, tele- 
xraph and other materials for water tanks, stations and 
ther structures are unloaded, and so placed that they can 
ye reloaded on cars in the order in which they will be 
‘equired. 

For tracklaying, a tracklaying machine is usually em- 
Yloyed. This machine does not actually lay the track, 
mut it moves to the forward end of the train the track 
naterial, which has been loaded on the cars of the train. 
Cracklaying machines vary in detail, but the general prin- 
‘iple of them all is the same. The front, or pioneer car, 
s what amounts to an overhanging derrick, from one side 
£ which is suspended a tram, or runway with roilers, 
long which a continuous flow of ties is moving. The 
orward end of this tram overhangs by a full rail length 
nd a half the front end of the pioneer car. In this way 
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the ties may be taken by men and placed crosswise on 
the grade ahead of the last rails laid, and ready to receive 
the next rails. From the other side of the pioneer car a 
derrick picks up from the rail tram a rail, and lowers it 
on the ties, where it is “heeled’’ or guided into place to be 
bolted to the last rail on which the train is standing. 
When the opposite, or mating rail, is thus placed bridle- 
bars are temporarily placed securing the gauge of the rails. 
The train is then moved forward one rail length. 

On the pioneer car is a steam engine, which obtains 
its power through a steam line from the locomotive sev- 
eral cars behind. The function of this steam engine is to 
drive the rollers of the tie trams on the one side, and the 
rail trams on the other. Immediately behind the pion- 
eer car come flat cars loaded with rails and their fasten- 
ings, usually about four in number. The rail trams 
terminate with these rail cars. Next comes the locomo- 
tive, and behind it are the necessary number (probably 
eight or ten), or flat cars loaded with ties. The tie trams 
are continued back along one side of the train to the 
last tie car. As both the rail and tie trams have live 
rollers, when either a rail or a tie is placed in them they 
will immediately start moving forward and continue to 
do so unless the tracklayer in charge on the pioneer car 
gives the signal to stop either set of rollers. It will be 
noted that at first the rails have been merely placed on 
top of the ties and held together by the bridle bars, but 
have not been spiked to the ties, and it is not until the 
whole of the train has passed over the track in this con- 
dition that the spiking is done. Behind the tracklaying 
train men are engaged removing the bridle bars, full 
bolting the joints of the rails (which had only been pre- 
viously half completed), gauging and spiking the rails 
permanently to the ties, and then bringing the track to a 
correct alignment. 

Each morning and each noon a fresh trainload of track 
material, to be completely placed before the half-day’s 
work has been accomplished, pulls out from the last sid- 
ing, where are placed the boarding cars in which the track- 
laying gangs are housed and fed. Two or three miles 
of tracklaying is a very good day’s work, and can only be 
done by good organization of materials and men. 


to Tunnel. Black Canyon, Thompson River, 
Canadian National Rys. 


From Bridge B34 'G:; 
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Laying Track in Alberta, 

As fast as the track 1s laid, following it comes the fenc- 
ing and telegraph line gangs, and as soon as a suitable 
gravel bed has been reached with the track, a ballasting 
outfit is put on the line. At the so-called ballast pit, 
where the gravel for ballasting the line will be obtained, 
a large steam shovel is cut in for loading this material 
into cars. In attendance on the steam shovel is one or 
more locomotives spotting empty ballast cars, a car at a 
time, and making up the trainloads of ballast which will 
be hauled by a road locomotive to the part of the line 
where lifting operations are under way. The ballast trains 
dump and distribute the gravel until the track is filled uo 
to the rail level. Lifting gangs then raise the track by 
means of a number of track jacks and tamp the material 
under the ties. It takes more than one lift to bring the 
tracks into final surface, after which it is put in proper 
alignment, and the gravel trimmed and dressed to its 
finished shape. 

In the meantime the materials for the construction of 
water tanks, station buildings, section houses, loading 
platforms and other structures are moved forward to the 
proper points, and carpenters, bricklayers, plasterers, fit- 
ters and laborers, and finally painters, put to work. 

Sometimes, before the line has nearly taken final form, 
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and when every effort is being made to forward railway 
construction material, requests are insistently made to 
bring in carloads of materials for the construction of 
grain elevators and other buildings along the route. Prior 
to construction, after the locations have been decided for 
proposed sidings, townsites at many of these points are 
laid out, and elevator companies obtain these sites from 
the railway. 

The speed with which new prairie towns are estab- 
lished has been well likened.to mushroom growth. It is 
only a few days after the track has arrived at the town- 
site before elevators can be seen growing ten or fifteen 
feet in height a day, and cases are not unusual where two 
months has seen five or six or even more elevators com- 
pleted and in operation, and filled with grain. - At the 
same time stores of various kinds, a hotel or two, perhaps 
more than one bank and dwelling are being rushed to 
completion. These prairie towns indicate there is settle- 
ment and development in the country behind. Far in ad- 
vance of actual railway construction, the settler has gone 
in, secured land, and is developing it. 


sreaking the land is the most important work of the 
pioneer farmer, so it is not unusual to see in the first year, 

a large acreage of land with the sod turned over and a 
pices) portion actually under crop before houses or barns 
worthy of the name, are on the new holdings. The com- 
plaint of the farm wife usually is that the barns and out- 
buildings housing the. stock and farm plant get prior at- 
tention to the home dwelling. The reason for this is, the 
ideas for the eventual home are so elaborate that the hus- 
band hesitates to launch on them until he has his money 
making plant in more secure position. 


Breaking is done with a specially heavy plow. Usually 
these plows are drawn by horses, four to six in number, 
although in the earlier days oxen were frequently used. 
Sometimes a gasolene tractor is used not only for break- 
ing purposes, but for other work on the farm. For a pe- 
riod, particularly during the war, the use of tractors was 
being extended. The tendency now is to go back to horses 
and keep the farm more self-contained, it being recognized 
that the purchase of gasolene or other fuel was a straight 
outgo from the farm. 


A Typical View Along the 


Canadian National Rys., 


in British Columbia. 
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Fraser River Bridge, Ashcroft Subdivision, Canadian National Rys. 


The Canadian Northern Ry. had less than 500 miles of 
railway west of Winnipeg in 1901, and the Grand Trunk 
Pacific did not commence construction till 1906. The Ca- 
nadian Northern began to add mileage first in Manitoba, 
and as it gathered speed in railway building, launched into 
the provinces of Saskatchewan, Alberta and, finaly, Brit- 
ish Columbia. 


While, in the early stages, an addition of 100 new miles 
in one year to the Canadian Northern system was con- 
sidered a creditable performance, this was steadily in- 
creased till 1915 when 2100 newly constructed miles were 
put into operation during that year, 700 miles of whic. 
was in the west. Such a performance of railway construc- 
tion for one company is not only unequalled, but has 
never been nearly approached. During 1906, the first 
year of construction, the Grand Trunk Pacific laid thirty- 
three miles of track. The annual addition was continu- 
ously increased until the year 1914 when it added 200 
‘miles. : 


Today the Canadian National has, west of Winnipeg, 
‘two main lines from that point to the Pacific coast, both 
passing through Edmonton, the capital city of the province 
of Alberta. A third main line passes through Regina, the 
provincial capital of Saskatchewan and, besides the other 
main lines, reaches Saskatoon, the second city of the prov- 
ince. Another main line joins Saskatoon with Calgary, 
the largest city of Alberta. A ramification of branch lines 
bring the total mileage west of Winnipeg to 9160. 

The population of Western Canada in 1901 was a little 
over half a million persons. Railway development 
brought people to Canada, most of whom went west. Im- 
migration in 1900 was 23,895, 8,543 coming from the 
United States. By 1913 the peak was reached with an in- 
flux in that year of 402,432, 139,009 being American cit- 
izens. Western Canada now has a population of 2,300,- 


J00. 

In 1901 wheat production from the prairie provinces 
reached 24,356,000 bushels, and total cereals 43,290,000 
dushels. There were then 421 country elevators with a 
capacity of 12,739,000 bushels. For the year 1923 452,- 
260,000 bushels of wheat were produced, and the total 
cereal production had reached 933,586,000 bushels. 


There are now 4,065 country elevators, with a capacity 
»£ 133,814,000 bushels ; 1,855 of these, with a capacity of 
52,356,000 bushels, are located along the lines of the Ca- 
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nadian National Railways. The capacity of terminal ele- 
vators at Fort William and Port Arthur is 63,310,000 
bushels, while at Vancouver the terminal elevator’s ca- 
pacity was 1,250,000 bushels, and during the crop year 
1923 (ending July 31st, 1924), 54,619,000 bushels were 
handled for export through that port. While last year 
the capacity at Vancouver was 1,250,000 bushels, eleva- 
tor construction is now under way which will nearly 
double this. Incidentally it might be stated that the first 
shipment of grain made from Vancouver was in the year 
1921, when 7,881,000 bushels went through that port, so 
that the increase of this movement has been very rapid, 
particularly when compared with the 112,880,000 bushels 
moved during the year ending July 31st, 1924, through 
the Montreal elevators. 


This recent railway development has made accessible 
large areas of fertile land which are not nearly fully de- 
veloped. There is room in that great western country for 
a large number of farmers to find good arable land within 
reasonable distances of railway transportation. To com- 
plete some of the projected lines of the Canadian National 
Railways, the Canadian parliament this session authorized 
the construction of 523 miles, at a cost of $14,000,000 
over a three year period, nearly 400 miles of this being 
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in the west. This is coincident with a programme for the 
immigration of settlers to increase production and make 
business for the railways. 


The Late Henry R. Towne Endowed the 
Engineering Foundation 


mm 


The Engineering Foundation will receive $50,000 by 
the will of Henry R. Towne, it is announced by Charles 
F. Rand, of New York, chairman of the foundation 
board. The foundation, devoted to research, was estab- 
lished in 1914 by Ambrose Swasey, of Cleveland, with 
a gift of $500,000. Mr. Swasey and Mr. Towne were 
fast friends, and both were past presidents of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers. The bequest, Mr. 
Rand explained, was made.to the United Engineering 
Society as the trustee of the Engineering Foundation 
funds for the four national societies of civil, mining, 
mechanical and electrical engineers. 


“This bequest,” Mr. Rand said, “establishes the Henry 
R. Towne engineering fund, the income of which is to 
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be expended by the Engineering Foundation board for 
the purposes stated in its charter: ‘the furtherance of 
research in science and in engineering, or for the ad- 
vancement in any other manner of the profession of 
engineering and the good of mankind.’ 

“Mr. Towne was an engineer and manufacturer, a 
past-president of the American Society of Mechanical 
engineers, and active in its affairs. Like Mr. Swasey, 
the founder of the Engineering Foundation, he was a 
believer in the value of engineering research. 

“This contribution to the Engineering Foundation is 
a notable testimonial by a man of unusually wide and 
varied interests to the high importance of research to 
the engineering profession and the industries of our 
country.” 

Mr. Rand also announced the appointment of 190 
leading engineers in 27 cities as local representatives of 
the Foundation to aid in carrying on nationwide research 
effort. The appointees, all of whom accepted, repre- 
sent 41 national and local engineering societies, and in- 
clude men prominent in industry and education. 

The address of the Engineering Foundation is 29 West 
39th street, New York city. 


ee ite and Mikado Type Locomotives for 
Canadian Pacific Ry. 


Passenger and Freight Locomotives Designed for Han- 
dling Heavy Trains Under Severe Weather Conditions 


Recognizing the necessity for more powerful locomotives 
for both passenger and freight service, because of the in- 
crease in the weight per car and in the number of cars per 
train, the Canadian Pacific Railway, after an extensive tn- 
vestigation of service requirements, including operation under 
severe winter weather conditions and the limiting factors of 
bridge and roadbed restrictions, recently placed in operation 
16 Pacific type passenger and 15 mikado type freight loco- 
motives. These new engines are considerably larger and are 
much more powerful than any of the other power in oper- 
ation on this road. All of the engines were constructed at 
the Montreal Locomotive Works from designs submitted by 
the Canadian Pacific Ry. The first of the passenger locomo- 
tives were placed in operation late in 1923, while the freight 
locomotives were delivered to the road early this year. Many 
novel features of design are incorporated in the construction 
of the engines, and unusual precautions were taken to insure 
their successfil operation under the most adverse conditions. 
Following is a description of the two types of locomotives, 
explaining some of the more important features and giving 


Canadian Pacific Ry. Class G-3-c Pacific Type Passenger Locomotive. 


some of the principal weights, dimensions, proportions and 
equipment. 


For a number of years the principal source of pas- 


senger motive power on the Canadian Pacific Ry. has 


been the Pacific type locomotive. Prior to 1919 this road 
had in operation two different classes of 4-6-2 type en- 
gines for handling the more important passenger runs, 
both of them being very similar in design except that 
one had 75-in. diameter driving wheels and developed a 
tractive effort of 32,200 lbs., while the other had 70-in, 
diameter drivers and a rated tractive effort of 34,500 Ibs. 
Up to this time these two classes of Pacific type loco- 
motives which were described in the Railway Review, 
October 23, 1909, had been handling the heavy main line ~ 
passenger trains very satisfactorily, but with the increase 
in passenger train car weights and in the number of cars 
per train more powerful locomotives were rapidly be- 
coming a necessity. 


Consequently, after an extensive investigation of serv- 


Sixteen of These Engines Were Constructed at the Angus Shops. 
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Canadian Pacific Ry. Class G-3 Pacific Type Passenger Locomotive. 


ice requirements, which included operation in severe win- 
ter weather and the limiting factors of bridge and road- 
bed restrictions, the Canadian Pacific Ry. introduced the 
G-3 and G-4 class Pacific type passenger locomotives in 
1919. As was the case with the two classes of 4-6-2 
type engines previously mentioned, this new power also 
had 75-in. and 70-in. diameter driving wheels respec- 
tively, but were much more powerful locomotives than 
the earlier classes. Those of the G-3 class had 25-in. by 
30-in. cylinders, 75-in. diameter driving wheels and de- 
veloped a tractive effort of 42,600 Ibs., while the G-4 
class engines had 241%4-in. by 30-in. cylinders, 70-in. 
diameter driving wheels and developed a tractive effort 
of 43,700 lbs. Ten of the G-3 engines, numbered in the 
2300 series, and 18 of the G-4 class, number in the 2700 
series, were constructed by the Canadian Pacific Ry. at 
Angers shops, Montreal, from 1919 to 1921 and were de- 
scribed in the Railway Review, June 18, 1921. 


After a number of extensive tests with this power 
under varying conditions and on many divisions, the tests 
including careful observations of the performance of all 
of the parts of the machinery and boilers, the G-3 class 
engines with some slight modifications in design were 
adopted by the Canadian Pacific Ry. as the standard 
Pacific type locomotive for handling heavy main line 
passenger trains. Sixteen of the new design, designated 
as the G-3c class and numbered from 2310 to 2325 in- 
clusive, were constructed late in 1923 by the Montreal 
Locomotive Works. As previously mentioned this new 
power is a modification of the G-3 class, the most im- 
portant changes being in the details of tank construction 
and in addition the design of the tank holding brackets 
was altered, Commonwealth Steel Co. cast steel cradle 
castings were applied to the trailing truck and a few 
minor changes were made in the machinery details. 


The G-3c class locomotives have 25-in. by 30-in. 
cylinders, 75-in. diameter driving wheels, 2,252 cylinder 
horse power and a rated tractive force, at 85 per cent, 
of 42,600 Ibs. The weight of the engine alone, in work- 
ing order, is 300,500 lbs., of which weight 181,500 Ibs. 
is on the driving wheels, 60,000 Ibs. is carried on the lead- 
ing truck and 59,000 lbs. on the trailing truck. These 
weights give a factor of adhesion of 4.26 and a locomo- 
tive weighing 133.75 per cent of the cylinder horse 
power. With a tender weighing 188,500 lIbs., when 


loaded, the total combined weight of the engine and 
tender in working order is 489,000 Ibs. 

The driving wheel base of the engine is 13 ft. 2 in., 
the total wheel base being 34 ft. 9 in., while the total 
wheel base of the engine and tender is 67 ft. 1 in. As 
can be readily seen from the foregoing the engines are 
somewhat larger than the U. S. R. A. 4-6-2A type but are 
not quite so large an engine as the heavy Pacific type 
built in this country during federal control. However, 
the records of their performance would indicate that 
they are handling satisfactorily heavy passenger trains 
consisting of 12 or more cars per train. 

No doubt part of this successful performance may be 
attributed to the general design of the boilers used on 
these engines. To those who are familiar with operating 
conditions on Canadian railways, particularly during the 
winter months, the desirability of ample locomotive boiler 
capacity with relation to cylinder requirements cannot 
fail to be evident. Where fast schedules are maintained 
with heavy trains, reserve boiler capacity is always an 
advantage, but with the temperature at zero and at times 
far below, the coal on the tenders frozen and mixed 
with snow, it is very evident that reserve steam is a de- 
cided advantage in overcoming the extra demands due to 
train resistance and increased consumption incident to 
winter operation. These conditions were fully appre- 
ciated by the Canadian Pacific and as a consequence the 
G-3c class engines are fitted with boilers having a capac- 
ity of 101.8 per cent, with relation to cylinder require- 
ments, using Cole’s ratios as a basis of comparison. 
Careful consideration was given to the proper propor- 
tions of grate area, firebox volume, heating surfaces, gas 
area and air admission areas. The result is that these 
engines are exceptionally free steamers and have demon- 
strated their ability to furnish ample steam under the 
most adverse conditions. 

These boilers are of the straight top extended wagon 
bottom type with radial stayed fireboxes having com- 
bustion chambers 26 in. long, and conform to the general 
design of boiler as used by the Canadian Pacific on en- 
gines equipped with trailing trucks. With the inspection 
dome located near the back end of the second course it 
was possible to simplify the seam construction and the 
use of a short dry pipe has been made possible, thus in- 
creasing the steam storage space. The boilers, as pre- 
viously mentioned, are of the straight top type, the 
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Elevations and Cross Sections of Canadian Pacific Ry. Class G-3-c Pacific Type Passenger Locomotive. _ 
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Boiler Used on Canadian Pacific Ry. Class G-3-e, 


tapered connection being in the bottom portion of the 
second course. The smoke box is 823% in. outside diam- 
eter, the first course, of 1 1/16-in. steel. is 797% in. out- 
side diameter, the second course, of 34-in. plate, being 
tapered is 813¢ in. outside diameter at the front and 
8614 in. at the back end while the third course, of 7-in. 
steel, is 88 in. outside diameter. The inspection dome, 
which contains the throttle valve and the dry pipe to the 
steam turret, is of the one-piece type, 33 in. diameter: 
in addition an auxiliary dome, containing the safety 
valves and test gauge connection, is provided, it being 
located on the third course of the boiler. Besides the 
two domes a large sand box is provided, placed in front 
of the inspection dome, while the whistle, bell and elec- 
tric generator are mounted on top of the boiler in the rear 
of the auxiliary dome. , 

The tube sheets are spaced 18 ft. 6 in. apart, the front 
tube sheet being of 5%-in. plate and the back flue sheet 
y4-in. steel. The boilers, carrying a steam pressure of 
200 lbs. per sq. in., are fitted with 205 2'%4-in. tubes, and 
the Schmidt type A superheater, having 38 5%%-in. 
superheater flues. The combined heating surface of these 
tubes and flues is 3,232 sq. ft., that of the small tubes 
being 2,224 sq. ft. and that of the superheater flues being 
1,008 sq. ft., while the superheating surface is 830 sq. ft. 


The firebox, as heretofore stated, is of the extended 
bottom radial stayed type and is 111% in. long by 8434 in. 
wide, with a grate area of 65 sq. ft. The firebox door 
ring is flanged to a large radius and projects through 
the flange opening in the back head, and in turn is riveted 
to the back head. This type of firedoor opening is prac- 
tically standard on the Canadian Pacific, as it has been 
found that the expansion and contraction of the sheets 
with this type of construction produce the minimum of 
deterioration. The wrapper sheet of the firebox is of 
y-in. plate, the back head 9/16 in., the crown and door 
sheets 3g-in., and the side sheets 5/16-in. steel. The com- 
bustion chamber ring, of 3£-in. steel, is riveted to the 
back tube sheet, and at its back edge to the inside throat 
sheet. 

Ample water space has been provided, that over the 
crown sheet at the front being 23% in., and that at the 
back 245¢ in., while the water space at the sides and back 
of the box is 4% in. and at the front 5 in. 

The grates are of the butt finger rocking type, in sec- 
tions, without dump grates, and the brackets used for 
supporting the grates are also employed as supports for 
the ash pan. 

The engines are fired by hand and are equipped with 
the Franklin No. 8 pneumatically operated firedoor. An 
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4-6-2 Type Passenger Loccmotive., 

American Arch Co. Security sectional brick arch is part 
of the firebox equipment and is supported on five arch 
tubes of 3-in. outside diameter. The locomotives have 
a gas area through the tubes and flues of 7.86 sq. ft., 
that through the small tubes being 4.6 sq. ft. and that of 
the superheater flues 3.26 sq. ft.’ The total air inlet 
through the grates is 20.54 sq. ft. or 31.6 per cent of the 
grate area. The air admitted to the ash pan is 9.4 sq. ft.; 
or 14.45 per cent of the grate area. As previously stated 
the combined heating surface of the tubes and flues ‘is 
3,232 sq. ft. This combined with the 40 sq. ft. of heat- 
ing surface of’ the arch tubes, and the 258 sq. ft. of com- 
bined heating surface of the firebox and combustion 
chamber makes the total evaporative surface of the boiler 
3,530 sq. ft., or the boilers have an equivalent evaporative 
surface of 4,775 sq. ft. From the foregoing it will be 
noticed that the grate area is equal to 25.19 per cent of 
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the firebox heating surface, exclusive of that of the arch 
tubes, and that the firebox heating surface is also equal 
to 0.73 per cent of the total evaporative surface of the 
boiler, while the superheating surface is equal to 23.5 
per cent of the total heating surface. 

Another interesting feature incorporated in the con- 
struction of these engines is the rugged and substantial 
design of the cylinders and in the frame connections. In 
addition to the application of double bolts through the 
front and back and the saddle flanges, each cylinder cast- 
ing is equipped with a flange at the back, through which 
pass other bolts that are used to securely fasten the cylin- 
ders to special lugs created by forward extensions of the 
front ends of the main frames. This form of construc- 
tion has been found to provide additional rigidity and 
has greatly reduced the tendency of the cylinders to 
“work.” The 14-in. diameter piston valves are operated 
by Walshaert valve gear which is in turn manipulated by 
means of a special design of screw type reverse gear ar- 
‘anged to give close adjustment of cut-off. The valves 
have a maximum travel of 7 in., a lead of ™%-in., a lap 
of 1% in., and an exhaust clearance of %4-in. The cylin- 
der castings are so designed that the distance between 
center lines is 90 in. while the valve chambers, located 
2814 in. above the center of the cylinders, are 100 in. 
from center to center, the frames being set 4134 in. be- 
tween centers. In addition to these features particular 
attention was given to the design of the steam and ex- 
haust passages in order that they might be of ample area 
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with easy bends to minimize the resistance to the steam 
flow into and from the cylinders. 

The frames of these engines are of the single front rail 
type of vanadium steel, specially heat treated. They are 
534 in. deep between the pedestals, and 534 in. wide, the 
bottom rail being 444 in. deep. At the back, the frames 
have been designed to accommodate the Commonwealth 
Steel Co. cast steel trailer truck cradle casting, previously 
mentioned. These are the first locomotives on which a 
one-piece cradle casting has been used in conjunction with 
a Vaughan trailing truck. This type of trailing truck 
has been the standard on the Canadian Pacific for many 
years, and when used with the one piece cradle casting 
affords an unusually large space for the ash pan, making 
it more accessible. This space has been fully utilized 
in equipping the locomotives with ash pans of large capac- 
ity, which in combination with the sharp slope of the ash 
pan sheets, and the absence of recesses or pockets in the 
pans to catch and hold ashes, greatly facilitates the oper- 
ations of cleaning fires and dumping the pans. These 
operations are also greatly aided by the application of 
doors to the ash pans, which are so arranged as to swing 
closed of their own weight, as they are held open by 
means of a lever and suitable latch attached to the engine 
frame, while the pans are being cleaned. 


The good riding and tracking qualities of these en- 
gines are brought about largely by the Canadian Pacific 
design of four-wheel engine truck, and by the manner 
in which the three driving wheels on each side, and the 
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General Arrangement of Leading Truck Used on Canadian Pacific Ry. Class G-3-c Pacific Type Passenger Locomotives. 
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Canadian Pacifie Ry. 
trailing truck wheels, are equalized together. This is 
accomplished by the use of a long equalizer connecting 
the spring hanger back of the third driving wheel with 
the forward spring hanger of the trailer truck wheel, 
while the spring hanger back of the trailing truck wheel 
is held in tension by a heavy coil spring under the trailer 
truck frame. In the engine truck, which is equipped 
with power brakes, two cast steel side frames of channel 
section are bolted to the center casting, the journal box 
pedestals being cast integral with the side frames. 

Each side frame has cast into it a spring seat providing 


Locomotive Tender Showing 
Arrangement of Coal Gates, Coal Chute Between Engine and Tender 


Front End of Canadian Pacific Ry. 


and Diaphragm Used With Vestibule Cabs. 


Heavy Mikado Type Locomotive for 


Freight Service. 


seats for the semi-elliptic springs, the ends of which rest 
on cast iron spring seats attached to the inner ends of the 
equalizers. These semi-elliptic springs are made up of 
16 plates 5 in. by 7/16 in. 

The equalizers are centered on the journal boxes and 
the ends of the equalizers, opposite from the semi-elliptic 
springs, support spring seats upon which rest coil springs 
so arranged as to transmit thrusts to the side frames. The 
hub faces of the engine truck boxes are equipped with 
double-faced cast brass hub liners. 

The truck is carried on 3l-in. diameter steel tired 
wheels having cast steel centers and 7-in. by 13-in. 
journals. The trailing truck, as previously stated, is of 
the Vaughan type having 45-in, diameter steel tired 
wheels with cast steel centers and 9-in. by 14-in. journals. 
The main journals of the engines are 11% in. in diameter 
by 21 in. long, while the other driving wheel journals 
are 10% in. by 14 in. 

Another feature of construction embodied in the de- 
sign of these engines is to be found in the crosshead 
shoes. These are so constructed that detachable liners 
are applied to compensate for the wear on the side bear- 
ing surfaces of the crosshead shoes. While this type of 
crosshead shoe is not new, it is interesting because of the 
fact that this side wear may be taken up with a minimum 
loss of time and labor. 

Still another interesting feature of construction is to be 
found in the type of screw reverse gear employed by 
the Canadian Pacific Ry. The screw used in this gear is 
23g in. in diameter and has a double left hand worm 
thread of 1'%-in. pitch which permits of very close and 
accurate adjustment of the cut-off. The gear is located 
in a convenient position and is rigidly secured in place, 
and as is the practice with other reverse gears of this 
type is provided with a graduated quadrant to indicate the 
position of the reverse lever. 

The Canadian Pacific standard all-steel wood lined 
vestibule cab is used, and the interior has been fitted not 
only with a view to efficient operation of the engine but 
also with a view to the comfort of the crew. As is com- 
mon in the construction of cabs of this type the space 
between the engine and tender may be entirely enclosed, 
or it may be ventilated by use of the sliding windows 
in the cab and the doors on either side of the gang way. 
All of the operating levers and valves within the cab are 
conviently located, and ample lights are provided to en- 
able easy reading of the various gauges. Comfortable 
seats and large lockers are also provided for the use of 
the enginemen. 

The tenders of these engines are of the eight-wheel 
rectangular water bottom type with a capacity for 8,000 
imperial gallons of water and 12 tons of coal. They are 
equipped with Commonwealth Steel Co. cast steel under- 
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sign of the coal space, as the slope sheet 
is set at an angle of 45 degrees, causing 
the coal to gravitate forward. The truck 
wheels have cast steel centers and steel 
tires and are 36%-in. in diameter with 
6-in. by 11-in. journals. 


In addition to the foregoing the en- 
gines are also equipped with Hancock 
inspirators, World type safety valves, 
Pyle-National type K-2 headlight equip- 
ment and Franklin automatic driving box 
wedges, the main driving boxes being of 
the Cole extended type. Westinghouse 
ET-6 air brake equipment is used, and 
the engines are fitted with Franklin driv- 
ing box grease cellars, Never-Clog sand- 
ers, Leslie, type AK, steam heat reducing 
valves, King type metallic packing, 
Franklin radial buffers and Gold steam 
heat connections. 


The mikado type locomotives of the P- 
2-D class, of which there are 15, are very 
similar to the Pacific type engines, in so 


far as the general détails of design and 


Back Boiler Head of Canadian Pacific Ry, Locomotive. Notice the Convenient Location proportion are concerned. They have 


of Operating Levers, Gauges and the Screw Type Reverse Gear Used on All Heavy Power 


of This Road. 


frames and are supported on C. P. Ry. 4-wheel standard 
equalizer type trucks, equipped with cast steel bolsters 
and journal box pedestals. The necessity for the use of 
any mechanical means for passing the coal forward to 
within easy reach of the fireman is eliminated by the de- 


25%-in. by 30-in. cylinders, 63-in. diam- 
eter driving wheels, and develop a 
tractive effort of 56,150 lbs. The ratio of adhesion is 
4.18 and the cylinder horse power is 2,342 (Coles ratios), 
while the estimated boiler horse power is 2,361 or 100.8 
per cent of the cylinder horse power. The engines weigh 
26,200 Ibs. on the leading truck, 56,300 Ibs. on the trailer 


TABULATION OF THE GENERAL DIMENSIONS, WEIGHTS AND PROPORTIONS ‘OF THE CANADIAN Paciric RAILWAY G-3c PAcIFIC TYPE 
FREIGHT LOCOMOTIVES 


Class G-3c Class P-2-D 
PR ST Sy eset aid cer eae Ne che ah hn vn 0 AG ge Pacific Mikado 
SENT WAUIG oe rate: crete wh ea eta api oiie 0) «aie eeee ne eet ee Passenger Freight 
Cylinders, diameter and stroke...... 25 in. by 30 in. 25% in. by 32.in. 
Valve fear, Uy Glace aarcicd. «siccent ieee Walschaert Walschaert 
Valves, piston, diameter... .eviis mee 14 in. 14 in. 
Max Pi VET AV ele. ihe pele sina oie in, (im: 
Outside. laws tee ties sais eaten seats 1% in, 14% in: 
Hixhaaust! ‘clearance: io. (ee ee arin, ¥% in, 
lead in) full) ‘géearneeu: ¢ Goer ¥%, in. ys in. 
Cut-off in full gear, per cent...... 85 85 
Weights in working order: 
On “Grivers — ob .5 se ates: & vie 181,500 lbs, 238,900 lbs. 
On Prone. trek. ee ao eee eee eee 60,000 lbs. 26,200 lbs, - 
On trailing ytruck ie bie. -l: on eee eee 59,000 lbs. 56,300 lbs, 
Total engine ih Acehnese eee 300,500 Ibs. 321,400 lbs. - 
Tenders vac ah. ener Per en eee 3 188,500 lbs. 227,300 Ibs. 
Total engine and tender........... 489,000 lbs. 548,700 lbs. 
Wheel base: 
Driving 5. slow ans. seen ee ee 3 ft. 273. 16 ft. 6 in. 
Aga: | 24 ced Reheat eee 13 ft. Zan. 16 ft. 6 in. 
Total iengiziey Ges to. cup eee eee 34 ft. 9 in. 35 ft. 8 in. 
Total engine and tender.......... 6iutce dane 72 ft. 1% in. 
Wheels, diameter outside tires: 
Driving 5 ).ccokiee soe eee ee 75 in. 63 in. 
Hngine truce so aera ne or 31 in, 31 in 
Trailing. track 4c 4te 2 sce ae 45 in. 45 in, 
Journals, diameter and length: 
Driving, main. .oe.ceveewe ee eee 11% in. by 21 In. 12 in. by 14 in. 
Driving, otherst..). cp ore ate 10% in. by 14in. 10% in. by 14 in. 
Hnsine truck. sa searss she ene in. by 13 in, 7 in. by 18 in. 
Tralling: truek eterna ene aerne 9 in. by 14 in. 9 in. by 14 in. 
Boiler: 
"EVDO? 66.5 b-+, oi vitend hee ouars chews Sine a and nan gees Straight Top Straight Top 
Steam. pressuresescal. cites cheery 200 lbs. 200 lbs. 
PUG] Cia. Gs nist ae oo Lee Pee Bit. Coal Bit. Coal 
Diameter, first ring, inside........ 78% in, 80 in. 
Firebox: 
luene th, a een es ce ee eis ace 111% in, 120% in. 
Width: oc s8 Us, cee hee eee 843@ in. 843 in. 
Height mudring to crown sheet..... 
A ees 0} aa ges Se eee FS eo es CE ae 5 ft. 6% in. 5 ft. 7% in. 
Bae i aa eiuieeiet «sed oe stat eee 7ft2% in 7 ft. 2% in. 
Combustion chamber, length: 
WATCH PLUDGESSS Geet ties ae ee 26 in. 26 in. 
INGNIDOr Tics sents Mer con one ane 5 5 in, 
THAameter, soutside.G. eee 3 in. 3 in. 
Tubes: 
IVUMDGED 2: 5-cicccyetarare ect, o's < cin n e 205 32,166 
Diameter, outside 2.35.0 eee 2% in. 2in. 2% in. 
Flues: 

INGUIN DRI oui-a:» evalie xo cose, ert gs ce eee ee 38 43 
Diameter, Outside "lia, 20 epee ee 5% in, 5% in. 
Length over tube sheets ¢..5....0.6<. 18 ft. 6 in, 18 ft. 6 in. 
Gas area -throuch tubes. ce-ec nee 4.6 sq. ft. 
Net gas area through flues......... ‘ 3.26 sq. ft. 


Class G-38c Class P-2-D 
Pacific Mikado 
Passenger Freight 
Total gas area through tubes and flues aero sq. ft. 
Air inlet through erates ..s..necse. 20.54 sq. ft. 
Air inlet through ash pan. -...0..... 9.4 sq. ft. 
Grates LY DGis. s iekal teen retachs cteeate Butt finger Butt finger 
Grate area, wae titanic ce cei ehidcta ae 65 sq. ft. 70.3 sq. ft. 
Heating surfaces: 
Firebox and combustion chamber.. 258 sa. ft. 274 sq. ft. 
ATChHY CUD GS ene ntact vc Fa ieee 40 sq. ft. 43 sq. ft. 
Tubes Gemeente tctetes ce perce 2,224 sq. ft. 2,122 sq. ft. 
EILUCS: felajarte ateitere aisiocisaicie wiateccie ate ake 1,000 sq. ft. 1,121 sq. ft. 
Total evaporative’ 22: s.e. cee nue 3530 sa. ft. 3,560 sq. ft. 
Superhéating ee eae eee ce eee 830 sq,. ft. 908 sq. ft. 
Combined evaporative and super- 
heating Wares eet a ern ee 4,360 sq. ft. 4,468 sq. ft. 
Haulvalentiaey eet ee ieee eee 4,775 sa. ft. 4,922 sq. ft. 
Tender: 
Style. Serie wists ete ou pbedoie, alereievss.sic avails resacrene Rect. Wat. Bot. Rect. Wat. Bot. 
Water ca paeltvarmcnie staiccss ncloemere 9,600 U. S. gal. 12,000 U. S. gal. 
Coal 1 capacltyaissrentetes: slvere ctehe crateloret. 12 tons 16 tons 
General data, estimated: 
Rated tractive force, 85 per cent.. 42,600 lbs. 56,150 lbs, 
Cylinder horse power (Cole)....... 2,252) 1p. *2,342 h.p. 
Boiler horse power (Cole)......... 2,293 h.p. 2,361 h.p. 
Speed at 1000 feet piston speed.... 44.6 m.p.h, 37.6 m.p.h. 
Steam required per hour.......... 46,840 lbs. 48,713 lbs. 
Boiler evaporative capacity per hr. 47,640 lbs, 49,100 lbs. 
Coal required per hour, total...... 7,320 lbs, 7,612 lbs. 
Coal rate per sq. ft. grate per hr.. 112.5 Ibs. 108.2 lbs, 
Weight proportions: 
Weight on drivers+total weight of 
ONLIN EARP SL RCCIUL ciel, vicjsies sce c cdoreetere 60.5 74.3 
Weight on drivers+tractive force. 4.26 4.18 
Total weight engine~cylinder, h.p. 138270 136.8 
Total weight engine~boiler h.p.... 131.2 136.1 
Total weight engine~comb. heat. 
SUELA GO Mier cts vetereis tre tie dee cece Rictete 69 90.2 
Boiler proporions: 
Boiler h.p.+cylinder h.p. per cent. 101.8 100.8 
Comb. heat, surface~+cylinider h.p.. 1.94 1.52 
Tractive force+comb. heat. surface 9.78 15.7 
Tractive force X diam. drivers= 
comb; heat; surface ........ > ose 734 702 
Cylinder h.p.+grate area .......... 34.61 33.3 
Firebox heat surface~grate area.. 4.58 4.5 
Grate air inlet~grate area, per cent 31.6 
Ash pan air inlet+grate area, per 14.45 
GOR Coe ots pecensteta es PHC NOOR ea 
Firebox heat. surface, per cent 8.4 : we 
evap. Neatysurrace, Gh. scas oles ins 
Superheat. surface, per cent .evap. 23.5 25.5 
NORUe SUTRAS Ome tscete en ietereueist sore) crete tere 


Tube length-~inside diameter .... 110.5 
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truck and 238,000 Ibs. on the driving wheels; the total 
weight of the engine in operating condition being 321,400 
Ibs. This weight combined with that of the tenders, which 
is 227,300 lbs. in working order, makes the total weight 
of the engine and tender 548,700 lbs. 

The driving wheel base is 16 ft. 6 in. and the total 
wheel base of the engine alone is 35 ft. 8 in., while the 
total wheel base of the engine and tender is 72 ft. 1% in. 
The engine truck and trailer truck wheels and journals 
are of the same sizes as those of the Pacific type en- 
gines previously described, while the main journals are 
12-in. by 14-in., the others being 10%-in. by 14-in. The 
piston valves are 14 in. in diameter, operated by 
Walshaert valve gear and controlled by the C. P. Ry. 
standard form of screw type reverse gear. They have a 
maximum travel of 7 in., an outside lap of 1% in., an 
exhaust clearance of 1% in. and a lead of 3/16 in. 

As may be seen by comparison of the illustrations, the 
boilers of.the 2-8-2 type engines are of the same design 
as was used on the Pacific type engines, except that they 
are larger in some respects. They are of the straight top 
extended wagon bottom type with radial stayed fireboxes 
having combustion chambers 26-in. long. They carry 
200 ibs. of steam pressure and the inside diameter of the 
first ring is 80 in. The boilers are fitted with 32 2-in. 
tubes, 166 2%-in. tubes and the Schmidt superheater hay- 
ing 43 514-in superheater flues. 

The firebox is 120% in. long and 843% in. wide, and as 
was the case with the 4-6-2 type engines, has butt finger 
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grates, in sections, without dump grates. Five arch tubes 
3-in. in diameter support a Security sectional brick arch. 
The combined heating surface of the firebox and combus- 
tion chamber is 274 sq. ft., that of the small tubes 
2,122 sq. ft. the superheater flues 1,121 sq. ft., mak- 
ing the total heating surface of the boiler 3,560 
sq. ft. With a superheating surface of 908 sq. ft. the 
boilers have an equivalent evaporative surface of 4,922 sq. 
ft. and a combined heating and superheating surface of 
4,468 sq. ft. 

The cabs and tenders are of the same design as is 
used on the Pacific type engines except that the tenders 
have a capacity of 12,000 U. S. gallons of water and 16 
tons (2,000 Ibs.) of coal. As may be seen from the ac- 
companying tabulation of weights, dimensions and pro- 
portions the same care was employed in designing this 
power as was used with the Pacific type engines, and 
while there is nothing in the design of either of these two 
classes of engines that is radically different from many 
other modern locomotives it is very evident from the de- 
scrptions given herewith that every effort was put forth 
in an attempt to produce engines that would be capable 
of handling extremely heavy trains under the most severe 
and varying operating conditions and at the same time 
be efficient and economical of operation and low in main- 
tenance cost. These results have apparently been accom- 
plished in a measure, as is shown by the enviable records 
of performance of this power in handling the important 
trans-continental trains of the Canadian Pacific Ry. 


Moving the Crop, Canadian Pacific Railway 


Method of Handling Grain Through Winnipeg 
and North Transcona During the Rush Season 


By E. D. CoTTERELL 
Superintendent of Transportation Canadian Pacific Ry. 


Something over twelve years ago it became evident that, 
with the increasing grain movement from the western prov- 
inces, it would not be possible to continue to handle this 
traffic through Winnipeg without a material increase in 
facilities. As the Canadian Pacific Ry. passes nearly through 
the center of the city it was desirable that the new facilities 
be located at some convenient point where future expansion 
could be provided for. Accordingly a site was chosen at 
North Transcona several miles ‘east of Winnipeg, and a large 
yard constructed. As a part of the plan an independent 
double track freight line was run around the city in order 
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to take the heavy grain movement out of the congested ter- 
ritory, and permit the unhampered use of these tracks for 
the local business. 

The operation of this yard is unique in that it ts closed 
down except during the season when the heavy movement 
of grain occurs. This period extends roughly from about 
September 1 to the latter part of January when the elevators 
at Ft. William’ and Port Arthur are filled. Mr. Cotterell 
gives an excellent idea of the magnitude of this traffic. 
While in 1910 the wheat crop in Western Canada 

amounted to 120,477,310 bushels, in 1923 the yield was 
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452,260,000 bushels and the y-eld of coarse grains has in- 
creased cor respondingly. 

Some time prior to 1912 the Canadian Pacific Ry. 
realized that in order to take care of the increased grain 
traffic, they would have to give careful consideration to 
the question of enlarging their Winnipeg yard, which was 
at that time claimed to “be the largest individual yard in 
existence operated by a single company. 

North Transcona, located six miles east of Winnipeg, 
was selected for the projected extension, 550 acres being 
required for this purpose. The layout called for one of 
the largest and most complete clearing yards of the con- 
tinent, with an ultimate capacity of approximately 13,000 
cars. As the complete development was not required at 
once, only a portion of the layout, with a capacity of 
7,444 cars was finished. This was turned over to the 
operating department in June, 1914, and became a por- 
tion of Winnipeg Terminal Division, which covers the 
territory between Norcran and Woodman, a distance of 
13.2 miles. North Transcona, as it stands at present, 
with a capacity of 7,444 cars, coupled with the capacity 
of Winnipeg yard—5,255 cars—brings the total capacity 
of Winnipeg terminals up to 12,699 cars or 333.7 miles 
of track exclusive of shop, stockyards and spur tracks. 
The terminal contains 1,352 switches, six miles of public 
team track, with 38,726 square yards of granite and block 
pavement, 12,400 yards of gravel roadway, and 302 pri- 
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Across North Transcona Yard Showing the Height of the Hump. The Topography is Very Flat. 


vate sidings, with a capacity of 2,889 cars which are not 
included in the figures mentioned. 

During the grain season approximately 6,000 cars are 
handled in and out of Winnipeg terminals daily; in No- 
vember, 1923, an average of 6,140 cars arrived and left 
the terminal each twenty-four hours during the entire 
month. From September Ist, to November 30th, 1923, 
the grain inspections at Minneapolis, Duluth and Chicago 
combi ned, totalled 170,250,136 bushels, while during the 
same period there was inspected at Winnipeg a total of 
238,899,032 bushels of grain, or 68,648,896 bushels more 
than inspected at the three American points combined. 
During the crop year ending August 31st, 1924, 180,046 
cars of grain were loaded at country points on the Can- 
adian Pacific. This representing 271,728,848 bushels of 
grain loaded and transported in eleven months, and means 
that one car was loaded every two and a half minutes 
on a twenty-four hour basis and one car every fifty-one 
seconds, figured on a nine-hour day, during the entire 
eleven months. Approximately 5,144 trains with train 
crews consisting of approximately 25,720 men, were re- 
quired to handle this traffic. As an illustration of the 
magnitude of the grain traffic, it might be described in 
this way: 

Speaking of wheat only, marketed on the Canadian 
Pacific lines, which amounted to over 220,000,000 bushels, 
if all of this were baked into bread we would have 18,- 
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381,184,200 standard loaves. Colonel Clark, an outstand- 
ing American authority on calculations, places the land 
area of the world at 52,057,420 square miles, exclusive 
of the Arctic and Antarctic regions; such being the case, 
353 loaves could be distributed to every square mile of 
the earth. Irom the latest census available, the popula- 
tion of the world is placed at 1,839,500,000, which means 
that each person could receive ten loaves. In the handling 
of this grain Canadian Pacific freight cars made 553,030,- 
576 miles. 

The North Transcona yard is divided into two grand 
divisions—the major and minor yards. The major yards, 
consisting of the eastbound receiving yard, the westbound 
classification and departure yard, are each large yards 
symmetrically arranged about a central line through the 
summit of the humps, facilitating access to all parts of 
the grounds. The minor yards, consisting of the various 
auxiliary yards that are necessary to a terminal, such as 
hold yard, caboose yards, etc., are distributed to excellent 
advantage in the spaces between the four major yards, 
making a layout that is remarkably compact. The entry 
tracks lead into the eastbound receiving yard which will 
eventually contain four tracks for 100 cars and 26 tracks 
for 65 cars, or a total of 2,090 cars. The ultimate de- 
velopment not being required at once, however, only the 
northern portion of the yard has been constructed with 
a capacity of 1,440 cars. From this yard a double ladder 
converges to a double track over the eastbound hump to 
the eastbound classification and departure yard, which 
also has a capacity for 1,440 cars. The eastbound classi- 
fication and departure yard, converges on double ladders 
out to the Molson line and thence east, striking the main 
line at Molson. The westbound receiving yard enters 
from the Molson line to the north of the eastbound 
classification and departure yard, this yard also is identical 
in layout and has the same in capacity as the similar 
yard for eastbound traffic, the initial development being 
1,440 cars as in other yards with an ultimate possible de- 
velopment of 2,090 cars. This yard leads over the double 
track hump through a double ladder, leading out from the 
hump into the westbound classification and departure 
yard, which likewise has a capacity of 1,440 cars, making 
the initial development of the major yards the same. 


Double Ladder at West End of Eastward Classification 
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At a central point, opposite the hump, the plan calls 
ultimately for two roundhouses of 55 stalls each; up to 
the present only the easterly one has been constructed. 
The humps are located north of the roundhouses, the 
eastbound hump immediately to the north and the other 
separated from it by the repair yard. 

The yard office organization consists of three units ; 
one situated at the east end of the east departure yard; 
one at the west end of the west departure yard, and the 
main or central office. The latter is situated in the center 
of the yard near the south hump, at which point a bridge 
spans the yard over both the south and north hump. 
There is a lead from the center office to the bridge where 
all yard movements can be observed by yardmasters in 
charge. From the center office all yard and freight move- 
ments within North Transcona terminal tracks are di- 
rected ; the staff consists of a general yardmaster, chief 
clerk and crew clerks. The east end and west end yard 
offices each have on assistant yardmaster, one train clerk 
and as many car checkers as business demands. 

As already pointed out, at North Transcona there is a 
double hump, the one on the south side being double 
tracked, which is a great time-saver from an operating 
standpoint. Only one shift is worked on the south hump, 
with three decapod engines; two of these engines start to 
work at 7:00 a. m., at the west end of the eastbound 
arrival yard; coupled together, they handle 4,000 tons. 
Meanwhile, the humpmaster who is in charge of the hump 
receives from the yardmaster a list of the track about to 
be switched. This list shows car numbers, initials, and 
the track numbers on which they are to be placed in the 
eastbound departure or classification yard. There are 
generally twenty-five riders. As the signal is given for 
the two engines to shove the cars over the hump, the 
riders are on their cars trying the brakes, and before 
each draft of cars is uncoupled the rider gives his senior- 
itv number to the humpmaster, who inserts same on list 
beside the car numbers taken by the rider. This is for 
reference in case the cars are damaged while being 
humped. 

At 8:00 a. m. the third south hump engine leaves the 
roundhouse tracks and is sent to the west end of the 
eastbound arrival yard. It couples on to 4,000 tons, and 
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General View of the Humps North 
by this time the string which the first two engines are 
switching has been reduced about 60 per cent. The rear 
or helper engine is cut off and assigned to assist the third 
engine. This process is kept up for eight hours, when 
work on the south hump is practically closed down for 
the day. The three engines on the south hump switch on 
an average two trains per hour, or about 8,000 tons. An 
engine is assigned to pick up the hump riders after they 
have placed their cars on the designated tracks; this en- 
gine handles a flat car equipped w ith foot boards, which 
saves considerable time in getting riders back to the 
hump. 

The north hump is worked with three continuous shifts, 
one engine on each shift. After an engine couples on to a 
string of cars, the foreman in charge, or humpmaster, 
takes ten cuts of cars, or just enough for the number of 
riders assigned to this hump. No jitney is used on the 
north hump for the handling of riders, but in all other 
respects the north side hump is worked in the same man- 
ner as the south hump. 

During the heayy grain movement there are twenty- 
eight switch engines worked at Transcona; six are as- 
signed to hump service, and the balance used in miscel- 
laneous service. During the busy season seventy-eight 
switch engines are worked in the Winnipeg terminal as a 

whole. There are two transfers made during the night 
et een Winnipeg and Transcona, and one during the 
day. All industrial and transfer engines have their work 
so arranged that there is practically no lost motion. 

Grain trains from the west enter Winnipeg terminals 
at what is known as the Bergen cutoff, and move over 
the cutoff, which is double tracked and equipped with sig- 
nals, for a distance of ten miles. This cutoff was con- 
structed in order to obviate the necessity of grain trains 
moving through Winnipeg yard; each train handles about 
sixty cars of grain. As soon as the road engine pulls a 
train into the designated track at Transcona, a blue flag or 
blue light is placed on each end of the train. The car 
inspectors ites examine the train for defects, and the 
grain inspectors sample all grain in the cars. The con- 
ductors register in at the west end yard office, leaving the 
waybills and reports covering the trip there. The train 
clerk then examines all the waybills and stamps same 
with date of arrival on each bill. Cards are then made 


Transcona Yard, 


Pacific Ry. 


Canadian 


out for every car in the train, and car checkers assigned 


to tack the cards on to the cars, checking the car numbers’ 


against those on the card. When the car inspectors, grain 
inspectors and car checkers are finished, the train is then 
ready to be switched over the hump. 

North Transcona yard as at present laid out will not 
hamper any further additions, for the reason that future 
construction will add to the yard in such a way as to be 
an outward extension and not an interior arrangement. 


Forest Products Utilization Conference 
to be November 19 


The conference on the utilization of forest products, 
called by the late Henry C. Wallace as secretary of agri- 
culture, will be held in Washington on November 19 and 
20, as originally planned, announces Acting Secretary of 
Agriculture Howard M. Gore. 

Chief Forester Greeley in an announcement just issued 
declares that the late Secretary Wallace regarded the 
reduction of timber waste as one of the most important 
phases of forest conservation, and felt that much could 
be accomplished in this direction by calling together the 
leaders in forest using industries and the principal groups 
of wood consumers for a thorough discussion of the 
subject. 

“Officials of the United States department of agricul- 
ture believe that Secretary Wallace’s great service to for- 
est conservation can be commemorated in no better way 
than by carrying out the conference at the time and in 
the way he planned,” said Mr. Greeley. “The govern- 
ment is taking the lead in this movement only so far as 
its help and co-operation are needed to bring the various 
interests together. It is in reality a co-operative indus- 
trial movement. We hope the conference will end in an 
organized attack by forest industries and consumers on 
those points where timber waste bears most heavily on 
industrial profits and on the public pocketbook. Investi- 
gation has already done much to expose these points. 
Fortunately to cut down these wastes will not only be 
in the public interest, but will, in many cases, be profitable 
to industry.” 

Interest in the forthcoming conference is widespread, 
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according to letters being received by the forest service. 
Many leaders in the forest.and wood using industries have 
already indicated that they will attend the meeting. Acting 
Secretary Gore has again announced that the conference 
is open to everyone interested in the manufacture or con- 
sumption of forest products and that no special invita- 
tion is necessary in order to attend the conference. “I 
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have noted some confusion in regard to just who may 
attend the wood utilization conference,” said Acting Secre- 
tary Gore. “I desire to make it very plain that the depart- 
ment of agriculture will welcome anyone interested in 
this important phase of forest conservation. No formal 
invitation is necessary, but it is desirable that names be 
sent in as far in advance as possible.” 


60-Ton CapacityS.S.Box Car, Canadian National Rys. 


Improved End Construction, Selected Lumber Material and Its 
Application to Prevent Leakage of Grain, Outstanding Features 


The following is a description of box cars recently placed 
in service by the Canadian National Railways. One of the 
most interesting features to be found in the construction 
of these cars is the great care exercised in the application of 
the flooring and the: side lining boards to produce grain 
tight joints. The cars are built for grain service and a tight 
construction is therefore important. If neglected at the time 
of the actual building of the cars it becomes practically im- 

_ possible to control grain leakage after the cars have seen 
service. It is a factor more important than most railroads 
realise and unfortunately has not yet received the necessary 
consideration. The loss of revenue freight during a busy 
grain season can easily be understood when last year of cars 
received at a single terminal market 2,383 were found to 
have side, end, bottom and corner leaks. 

The arrangement of foundation brake gear is interesting 
and deserves consideration. This form of brake gear has 
been in service for several years and has now been adopted 
as standard by the railroad. 


In order to meet the increased demand for new cars 
and to provide facilities for the anticipated grain move- 
ment this year the Canadian National Railways recently 
placed in service 1,000 new box cars of the single sheathed 
type. The design resembles in general that used in the 
construction of similar cars last year, and the fundamen- 
tals of design are in accordance with A. R. A. require- 
ments. One of the principal objects involved in the 


building of the new cars is to obtain a grain-tight con- 
struction, an account of which will be given in this de- 
scription together with other features of the construc- 
tion. a 

The cars are built by Canadian car manufacturers as 
follows: 400 cars by the Canadian Car & Foundry Co., 
Montreal, Que.; 400 cars by the National Steel Car Co., 
Hamilton, Ont., and 200 cars by the Eastern Car Co., 
New Glasgow, N. S. 


Based upon A. R. A. standard axle capacity the car 1s 
designed to carry a load of 60 tons. The trucks are of 
the arch bar type with 750-lbs. cast iron wheels and open 
hearth steel axles having A. R. A. standard 5%-in. by 
10-in. journals. The light weight of the car is 46,400 Ibs. 
The maximum capacity of the car therefore is determined 
as follows: 


Total weight on’rail allowedy:......... 169,000 Ibs. 
Bacht= Weieiit Of. Cates. 2 Reems... «cae 46,400 Ibs. 


Maximuin capacity allowed......... &,. 122,600 Ibs. 


and classified by the railroad company as a 60-ton capacity 
car. 


These cars furnish a good example of first class work- 
mansh'p in every respect. The material used in the con- 
struction is of very good quality and the requiremenis 
with which the work as well as the material must com- 
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Single Sheathed Box Car, 


60 Tons Capacity, 


Built for the Canadian National Railways. 
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ply are severe. All parts not covered by special guarantee 
failing by reason of defects, weakness or improper work- 
manship, within one year’s service under fair usage must 
be replaced by the builders free of cost to the railroad 
company. All springs and axles are guaranteed for a 
period of three years after being placed in actual service. 
Among other guarantees are the journal bearings which 
must run cool under ordinary loads for two months’ 
service after the final delivery of the car. 

All safety appliances including hand brake, sill steps, 
handbolds and uncoupling levers are in strict accordance 
with the orders issued by the board of railway commis- 
sioners for Canada, and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


UNDERFRAME CONSTRUCTION 


The underframe is of ample strength to carry a load of 
120,000 lbs. and conforms strictly to A. R, A. require- 
ments. The center sills are of the fish-belly type, built 
up of web plates with outside top, and outside and inside 
bottom chord angles. The sills are spaced 127% ins. apart 
and extend from end sill to end sill and stiffened by one 
top cover plate running full length of the sills in one 
piece. Cast steei bolster center fillers are used. Pressed 
steel spacers are inserted between the sills at each cross- 
bearer and floor beam. 

The side sills and end sills are made of open hearth 
steel rolled channels. The end sills are bent to furnish 
proper support for the end posts and stiffened by a top 
cover plate which extends 414 ins. back from the outside 
face of the end lining. Steel pressings are used exten- 
sively. Body bolsters, crossbearers and floor stringer sup- 
ports are made of open hearth steel pressed plates. ‘Lhe 
crossbearers, two in number on each side of the car, are 
stiffened by top and bottom cover plates extending from 
side sill to side sill. The bottom plates are continuous 
and run through slots in center sill web plates and are 
securely riveted to top and bottom pressed steel center 
sill spacers. The ends of the underframe are well braced 
by diagonals made from rolled channels. The floor 
stringers are made of Z-bars. They extend from bolster 
to bolster and from bolster to end sill cover plate as 
shown on the acccmpanying general drawing. 


SUPERSTRUCTURE 


All side posts, braces and end posts are made of open 
hearth steel rolled Z-bars. The corner posts are rolled 
angles. They form the connection between the end and 
side sill channels, of which the end sill is riveted to the 
outside and the side sill to the inside of the angle. At 
top they connect the side plate and end plate. Each 
corner is further stiffened by a gusset plate connecting 
the top flanges of the Z-bar side plate and the pressed 
steel end plate. This method of connecting side and end 
plates produces a strong corner construction. 

The end plates are made of pressed steel plates. They 

extend over the end posts. Each end post is riveted di- 
rectly to the end plate and also secured by bent plate con- 
nections as shown in the accompanying illustrations. The 
side plates are made of rolled Z-bars. The end plates are 
further tied to the side plates by means of diagonal 
braces placed near the center of each end plate and ex- 
tended to the side plates to a point near the side posts at 
bolsters. 

All gusset plates for the side posts and braces are 
made of open hearth steel, pressed to shape with closed 
corners. Thirteen pressed steel carlines form the sup- 
port for the steel roof. 


FLOORING AND LINING 


Great care has been exercised in the application of 
flooring and lining to prevent leakage of grain. The 
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lumber is British Columbia fir and thoroughly kiln dried 
before application. 

The floor boards are tongued and grooved, 134 in. thick. 
They are rabbeted at ends, except at side door openings, 
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Sections and End View of Canadian National Railways Single Sheathed 
Box Car, 
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to receive the bottom boards of the side lining. The floor are secured to the Z-bar stringers with 3¢-in. button head 
boards rest on the side sills, Z-bar floor stringers and 114 ___ bolts, two bolts in each board, and to the side sills at 
‘in. wooden fillers, laid on top of the center sills. They door openings only, with 1%4-in. button head bolts. The 
bolts are applied in such a manner that 
the heads, which are on top, do not pro- 
ject above the surface of the floor. 


The lining boards are tongued and 

grooved 134 in. thick for the ends and 
1% in. thick for the sides. The bottom 
boards are rabbeted to fit the ends of the 
floor boards. Small steel plates riveted 
to the side sills extend up on the outside 
face of these lining boards in order to 
prevent them from bulging out between 
RE ae the posts. 
Sournal Bottom end lining boards are rein- 
forced by a %-in. open hearth steel plate 
across the entire width of the car. It 
extends 20 ins. high on the outside and 
is formed into a Z at the top, the depth 
of which corresponds with the thickness 
of the lining. The inside flange is 334 
ins. and applied flush with the surface of 
the lining. The plate is fitted to the end 
sill top cover plate and riveted to the end 
posts and angle corner posts. The princi- 
pal function of this plate is to protect the 
lower part of the end lining and effect a 
; tight construction, but it will undoubtedly 
oe >) ‘ at the same time add to the strength of 
B/E ey the entire end structure. 

The service for which these cars are 
intended requires that special attention be 
paid to the actual building. Selected 
grade of lumber is not only necessary but 
its application must be performed in a 


a eee correct manner in order to obtain the de- 
rp. sired results, and we note with a great 
\ / a : deal of interest the practices used by the 
fer ee saa Canadian National Railways. 
a eis = TGA All floor boards are driven up tight be- 
AL fore holes for the bolts are bored. The 


edges are well painted with red lead be- 
fore the boards are applied. The ends 
of all floor boards and those surfaces 
which come in contact with the side sills 
are also coated with red lead. Each, lin- 
ing board is driven down tight by 
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General Arrangement of the Foundation Brake Gear Used Under the New 60-Ton Capacity Singie Sheathed Box Car Built for the Canadian 


National Railways. 


lead before the application of the boards. 
The heads of all bolts holding side and 
end lining are sunk in flush with the in- 
side surface and the bolts are dipped in 
paint before application, thus sealing the 
holes. After the wood work is applied 
and the car equipped all exposed portions 
of the car, with the exception of the 
underneath portion of the underframe, 
receives three coats of standard brown 
The general dimensions are as 
follows: 


GENERAL DIMENSIONS 


REL) ZATISICLE NCL Re. vo 2 le Wares 40 ft. 6 in. 
Length between end sills......... 41 ft. 7Y in. 
Length over striking castings..... 42 ft. 4% in. 
Distance between centers of body 


MMCPES eM nee Ned Milas as SESE SET 31 ft. Oin. 
MET INSTCMY Waa, SG fs oa). Sattals 8 ft. 6 in. 
murat over side sills.......0..4..... 8 ft. 9 in. 
Width of side door opening......... 6 ft. O in. 


Height of side door opening. .8 ft. 6 15/16 in. 
Height from top of floor to bottom of 

MEMES ete te. Puce reek. wee tas 9 ft. Oin. 
Height from top of rail to top of 

SY eat ieee ple ee Sit. O10: 
Height from top of rail to bearing 


surface of center plates.......... 2 ft. 1% in. 
Height from top of rail to top of running boards.13 ft. 75/16 in. 
MMICREADAGHY «etc asses. sc - se eeetas nooo t Ge 3,098 cu. ft. 
Mum ACAPACItV MAXUM ..o osu ees ess cra eeu edes 122,600 Ibs. 
Meme weights oo ac ste. os, ies es aS. Hose SCO eaaaee 46,400 Ibs, 


TRUCKS 


The trucks are of the arch bar type, as shown in the ac- 
companying illustrations. The arch bars are made of 
open hearth steel. The axles are A. R. A. standard with 
5'%-in. by 10-in. journals. Cast iron 33-ins. diameter, 
750 lbs. wheels are used. The trucks are equipped with 
Simplex bolsters with cast steel centerplates. 

The spring planks are made of open hearth steel rolled 
channels secured to the columns with 1-in. rivets. They 
are reinforced at each end by cast steel guide castings 
placed on each side of the bottom arch bar. The columns 
are made of cast steel with brackets arranged to take solid 
loop brake hangers. These are secured by means of ™%-in. 
U-bolts with ends bent over. 


BRAKE ARRANGEMENT. 


The standard arrangement of foundation brake gear -for 
steel underframe freight cars is shown on the accom- 
panying drawing. It differs from the present recom- 


Interior View of 60-Ton Capacity Single Sheathed Box Car Built for the Canadian 
National Railways. 


mended design which calls for the location of the bottom 
rod below the spring plank and the live truck lever on the 
inside of the truck. It can be regarded as a modification 
of the early form with the bottom rod located above the 
spring plank and the live lever on the outside of the 
truck. This form of foundation brake gear has been in 
use for several years and has given satisfactory service. 
It has been adopted as standard by the Canadian National 
Railways. 

The method of compensating for brake shoe wear in 
connection with this brake arrangement is one of the 
more interesting features. The floating lever fulcrum in 
the present recommended design has been made into a 
manually operated slack adjuster. With a slack adjuster 
located in this position both easier and quicker adjust- 
ments undoubtedly can be effected. The necessarv ad- 
justment can be handled from one point on the car body 
thus obviating the necessity of the removal of cotters 
and pins on the trucks. It becomes necessary only to re- 
move the floating lever the distance desired to shorten or 
lengthen the piston travel. 

The bottom connecting rod in the accompanying truck 
drawing is shown with three holes in each jaw. The 
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purpose of the additional holes is to provide a standard 
bottom rod for trucks of different wheel base. The holes 
are not for adjustments as might first be supposed. 

The brake arrangement is designed to produce a brak- 
ing force equal to 60 per cent of the light weight of the 
car, based on 50 lbs. cylinder pressure. All parts enter- 
ing into the foundation brake gear are of suitable sec- 
tions to withstand forces resulting from a brake cylinder 
pressure of 70 lbs. without exceeding the A. R. A. stress 
limits. 

In the installation of this design great care must be 
exercised in arranging the truck levers in order that 
ample clearances will be provided for all levers to the 
position they will assume when the brake shoes and the 


Identification of Material Handling Costs Develops 
Unusual Possibilities | 
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wheels are of maximum or minimum sizes and based 
upon a piston travel of 12 inches. The body brake rods 
and levers are of equal length and so arranged that with 
the brake applied with 9-ins. piston travel the cylinder 
lever stands at right angles to the longitudinal center line’ 
of the car. | 


SPECIALTIES 


Among the many specialties used in the construction) 
the following are named: Cardwell, Miner and Walker 
draft gears, ” Westinghouse air brake equipment, Camiel) 
door fixtures, Hutchins dry lading roof, Simplex truck: 
bolsters, McCord journal boxes and Creco four point sup-_ 
ports. ; 


—————————— 


Material Handling System Established in the Angus Shops of the C. P. Ry. | 
Makes Possible Correct Costfinding and Permits Control of Production Costs | 


The following is an account of the material handling 
methods introduced in the Angus shops of the Canadian 
Pacific Ry. a description of the activities in the va- 
rious shop units, the fundamental elements governing the 
material handling system, material supervision and handling 
equipment. It discloses the most outstanding features in this 
which proper accounting methods are itro- 
duced readily will pernut the valuation of the actual produc- 

2 labor as well as the incidentals chargeable to the em- 
ployment of direct labor, thus enabling the shop manage- 
ment to control the actual cost of production at all times. 

The commonly used but antiquated methods of cost ac- 
counting prevalent in perhaps most of the modern industrial 
plants disguise the real cost of production and present in- 
stead a fictitious cost, the value of which is thoroughly con- 
cealed under a thick blanket of estimated “overhead ex- 
pense.” The primary purpose of a cost system is to reveal 
true cost in time to control it and to prevent it from becom- 
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ing excessive. Material, labor and overhead charges, the | 

three principal divisions in a cost accounting system, can 

be controlled, and when proper methods are applied the cost 
department will serve a much more important purpose in 
pointing out promptly deficiencies and inefficiencies in time 
for corrective and preventive action than simply accounting — 
for and analyzing the cost of the production after the work 
is finished. The following article is not a treatise on cor- 
rect accounting, but a discussion of the possibilities found in 
the system maugurated in these shops to collect most of the 
factors constituting the real cost of production; as such the 
article is subnutted to those executives who are interested 
and who recognize the value and importance of correct cost 
finding. 

Cost of production is a universal problem with which 
every industry has to deal. It demands the employ- 
ment of either labor or mechanical equipment and is 
subjected to two distinct classes of expense, direct and 
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View of the Midway in the Angus Shops of the Canadian Pacific Ry. Showing Overhead Traveling Cranes and Concrete Roadway Between the 
Planing Mill and the Wood Freight Car Shop. 
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Method of Handling Long Length Lumber Material by Tractors in the Angus Shops of the Canadian Pacific Ry. 


‘indirect. Direct expenditures may readily be determined. 
Indirect expenditures are more difficult to identify and 
‘allocate, especially those which relate to the employ- 
ment of labor. 

The direct expenditures are governed by production 
methods. These methods are based upon existing equip- 
ment as well as local conditions covering all phases ot 
a shop’s activities. Definitive rules therefore can not 
be laid down for a universal efficient system. No two 
plans are alike. Each shop has its own characteristics 
which are the principal elements governing the methods 
and practices introduced. Whatever these might be the 
fact is that they are both technical and economic, since 
maximum production at low cost per unit will always 
‘remain the principal object of any industrial undertak- 
ing. The highest degree of success must follow where 
the technical practice is fully responsive to the economic 
requirements. 

There are, however, some fundamental elements which 

enter into all these methods or systems. One of these 
factors, common to all industries, is the handling of 
materials within a plant; a factor upon which a pro- 
duction method must be founded and by which output 
and cost of production are directly affected. A con- 
structively laid program adapted to the particular con- 
ditions within a shop is efficient only when it affords 
a complete control of all its activities. It then leads to 
a close co-operation between the various departments 
of a shop and regulates the men in their respective re- 
lation to manufacture, labor and its compensation, in- 
spection, handling and storing of materials. 

The manufacturing industries have in recent years 
realized: the importance of systematic handling of ma- 
terials. The competitive nature of their products has 
forced them to reduce costs by improving general fac- 
tory conditions, and they have developed the economical 
possibilities in materials handling and can be considered 
highly specialized in that respect. In the railroad shops 
with little or no competition this development has been 
very slow. Only recently the railroad shop manage- 
ments have come to realize that the handling of ma- 
terials is a task important enough to call for a separate 
division of workingmen. 

As an illustration of the functioning of such a division, 
a description is here furnished of the material handling 
system which is now in force in one of the largest rail- 
road shops on this continent. The methods inaugurated 
for the delivery of materials to the freight car shops 
in the Angus shops of the Canadian Pacific Ry. will 


be disclosed and a short account given of the principal 
elements upon which this system is founded. 


CONTROLLING FAcTORS FOR DETERMINING COST 
OF PRODUCTION 


The economic results expected from the application 
of engineering technique or from the inauguration of 
new and progressive managerial methods must in the 
last analysis become the deciding factor and prove the 
justification of their introduction. ‘This necessarily calls 
for a correct comparison of the efficiencies of any two 
alternative processes. The whole problem can be con- 
sidered to be one of comparative costs, as in most cases 
a difference in labor is obtained by the new method as 
compared with the old, whether it be a material handling 
device or a new manufacturing process. 

Material handling labor is usually accounted as non- 
productive. This is perhaps simply because its appli- 
cation is so general in character and would be difficult 
to allocate directly to the product. For accounting pur- 
poses it is therefore often grouped with labor which is 
actually non-productive, and charged into the indirect 
expenditures account and through that account prorated 
to product. In developing the incidental cost of labor 
we will find therefore two primary sources of error as 
a result of present methods of accounting. The pro- 
ductive labor account does not cover all labor which is 
productive and secondly, the overhead account is ex- 
cessive as a means for measuring the incidental cost of 
labor. 

In accounting comparative efficiencies in order to de- 
termine the extent which it would be profitable to sub- 
stitute alternative methods, the importance of developing 
those items in the overhead account which are incidental 
to the employment of direct labor only, can readily be 
understood ; in other words a determination of the actual 
production pay roll and the incidental or overhead for 
the actual productive labor. 

The material handling system now in force in the 
Angus shops is operated on principles which will readily 
permit the valuation of the actual productive labor as 
well as the incidental chargeable to the employment of 
the direct labor. It enables the management to control 
the actual cost of production. It affords correct means 
for determining in advance the probable comparative ef- 
ficiencies of new ideas or processes, matters of primary 
importance in a shop organization. 


GENERAL SHOP Layout 
As the following description will cover the material 
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handling methods inaugurated in tne- 
freight car shops, those departments will - 
be considered which are directly con- 
cerned with freight car work. This will | 
necessitate a general survey of the 
ground plan. 

With reference to the ground plan, the 
shops are found to be grouped about a 
midway served by overhead traveling 
cranes. It will be seen that of the many 
principal shop units those requiring the 
greatest service in the transporting of 
heavy material are bordering this mid- 
way. 4 
The freight department buildings oc- 
cupy the upper left hand section of the 
shop ground. The steel car shops are 
located at the end at a short distance 
from the midway. The space in front 
of this shop bordering the midway ‘is 
used for storage of heavy material such 
as beams, angles, plates, etc. This ma- 
terial is used in construction of steel 
equipment and is handled by an inde- 
pendent overhead crane. + 

The wood freight car shop extends 
south from the midway. East from this 
shop are the truck shop and car machine 
shop. Directly opposite the freight car 
shop on the midway is the planing mill 
with kiln and lumber yards located west 
and north therefrom. The blacksmith 
shop is located north from the midway 
directly opposite the car machine shop. 
The freight car repair tracks extend 
from the extreme southwest entrance of 
the shop yard to the midway. 


In addition to the units mentioned here, 
which are the principal departments en- 
gaged in freight car work, there are sev- 
eral other shops upon which the freight 
car shop as a whole is dependent and 
which can be considered correctly as in- 
dependent manufacturing departments 
for the stores. These are the wheel foun- 
dry and bolt and nut shop. These units 
manufacture on a quantity basis and 
have to meet competition in the open 
market. The general store house with 
the store department’s offices is located 
on the east side of the property and ex- 
tends north from the midway. 
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What is the material handling problem 
in the freight car department in the 
Angus shops? In order to answer this 
question correctly it might be well to 
give to the readers some facts about the 
magnitude of these shops and the quan- 
tity of the principal materials used daily. 

While the Canadian Pacific Ry. has 
several large shops at other points on 
its line, the Angus shops remain the 
headquarters for the building of new 
freight cars and for a majority of heavy 
repairs of freight car equipment. The 
repair tracks have a capacity of 300 cars, 
and the wood freight car shop, with the 


the Buildings Drawn in Heavy Lines Indicate Shop Units Engaged in Freight Car Work and With Special Reference to the Material Handling Described in the Accompanying Article. 
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new addition, accommodates 96 cars. <All work is 
scheduled and one track is pulled every day. This pro- 
duction calls for approximately 210 tons of lumber ma- 
terial to be handled daily to the wood freight car shop 
and 100 tons to the repair tracks, to mention only one 
class of material involved in the daily output. In addi- 
tion to these requirements manufactured parts from other 
_ shop units and stores must be handled, of which we 
mention miscellaneous forgings from the blacksmith 
"shop, totaling 110 tons daily, 40 tons of various casting 
-from the car machine shop and finally 16% tons of 
bolts, nuts and rivets from the bolt and nut shop. These 
amounts are approximate and naturally depend upon 
the class of cars and kind of repairs or construction 
undertaken. However, they give a good illustration of 
_what is required in amount of materials for a day's pro- 
duction for only one of the three principal departments 
of these shops. 


It is then but natural that the shop management has 
here to meet a problem of greatest importance. The neces- 
-sity of material deliveries in such a manner as to insure 
a practical quantity being constantly on hand in order not 
to tie up the production is therefore readily understood. 
It is equally important, however, to deliver the materials 
to the right places at the required time. The activities 
of the various departments are correlated in such man- 
ner as to provide the most efficient sequence of both major 
and detail operations, only possible when necessary ma- 
terials are at hand. 

_ This is the material handling problem. Material fur- 
-nishes the foundation for productive operations. Ma- 
terial handling represents money spent on material which 
does not add to the intrinsic value of that material but 
naturally affects the cost of production. The problem 
therefore is an economic one and of enough importance 
‘to warrant the shop management’s serious consideration 
‘and thorough study. 


The material handling problem we meet here in the 
Angus shops is in principle not different from similar 
problems in other shops. The amount of material to be 
handled every day may seem high but stands in direct 
proportion to the daily output. This same situation pre- 
vails in other railroad shops, and the material handling 
problem therefore must become equally as important in 
these shops as in the Angus shops. It is not the amount 
to be moved nor is it the distance the material must be 
transported that makes it a problem; it is the fact that it 
plays the most essential part in the activities of all de- 
partments of the shop as a whole involved in the operation 
-and production. The production and cost per unit is 
directly proportional to the effectiveness of material han- 
dling and the problem is of a universal character with 
which every shop, no matter how small, has to deal. 


THe Work 


Schedules are maintained for building of new equip- 
ment as well as for all classes of repairs. In the wood 
freight car shop the work is carried out on four tracks, 
each track accommodating 24 cars. Each track is pulled 
every four days. Special gangs of working men are 
organized. These gangs travel in schedule sequence 
across the shop from track to track. The operations are 
checked up regularly and should delays occur extra help 
is put in so that the entire tracks can be pul'ed on 
scheduled time. The planning department, from their 
knowledge of how long it takes to produce each part, 
orders material in advance to cover a certain number of 
days’ requirements without overloading. Practically the 
same organization is in force on the car repair tracks. 

In construction of new cars refrigerator cars only are 
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built under a progressive system. Other classes of cars 
built new are handled in the same manner as cars under- 
going repairs. They are built on the spot, the work so 
scheduled that one track can be pulled every fourth day. 

The Canadian Pacific Ry. classifies its freight car re- 
pair work as light, medium and heavy. Light repairs are 
done at outside points and constitute only such work as 
can be done on any repair track without shopping a car. 
In Angus shops medium and heavy repairs only are un- 
dertaken. Medium repairs are made on the repair tracks 
and heavy repairs in the wood freight car shops. 


SUB-STORES, THEIR IMPORTANCE AND MANAGEMENT 


The great number of freight cars a railroad must main- 
tain naturally makes it necessary that a considerable num- 
ber be put through a shop every month. Consequently 
car shops cover large areas. Car work moves fast; lum- 
ber is extensively used in construction, and wood erect- 
ing operations go faster than metal work. Lumber re- 
quires large floor space, therefore, it 1s necessary to sup- 
ply material in correct quantities at the right time, in order 
not to fill up the space around the cars in the shop with 
unnecessary material. 

While lumber may be the principal material used for a 
certain class of repairs or new construction, a variety of 
other materials are needed of which perhaps only a few 
pieces of each are required per car. The necessity of 
having such materials in close proximity to the work is 
readily understood. Ina shop of the size of that of Angus 
shops, in fact in any shop, the value of maintaining in- 
dividual sub-stores where materials are required shouid 
not be overlooked, as they constitute a factor of prime 
importance in production. 

Sub-stores are maintained at various points throughout 
the shop. Practically all material required in the freight 
car shop is handled by these stores. They are a part of 
the production control, a factor in the system which in- 
sures a steady flow of material and affords an increased 


Painting Machine Located in Front of the Planing Mill Adjacent to 
the Midway in the Angus Shops of the Canadian Pacific Ry. 
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production at a reduced cost of the handling of the ma- 
terials. Rightly the management of the Canadian Pacific 
Ry. may be regarded as progressive, and it has developed 
the economical possibilities inherent in the material han- 
dling. 

Steel material used in car construction is unloaded di- 
rectly from the cars outside the steel car shop. The 
material, of which we mention rolled sections, plates, bars, 
etc., is handled by overhead crane and stored in front of 
this shop as previously mentioned. This method prevents 
unnecessary rehandling and reduces the handling to a 
minimum. 

Specially constructed storage sheds are located con- 
veniently near the repair tracks. Here a considerable 
stock is always maintained of standard parts usually re- 
quired in connection with freight car repair work. Simi- 
lar stores are found in the freight car shop and steel shop. 

Material stations are provided in the wood freight car 
shop at intervals in proper relation to the work going 
through the shop. These stations change periodically ac- 
cording to the class of repairs. Each class of cars has 
material peculiar to that type of car only, so that each 
class is allotted a certain number of stations depending 
upon the number of cars in each class to be repaired daily. 
Similar stations are provided on the repair tracks. At 
intervals with sections these stations are divided into six 
classes of material: roofing, sheathing, lining, decking, 
sills and splices. 

The physical location of sub-stores and material sta- 
tions must be considered. They are installed entirely with 
a view to decreasing cost. All sub-stores throughout the 
shop are in direct charge of the shop management, which 
as a result of studies have came to realize that the han- 
dling of materials is a task important enough to be made 
an integral part of the production program. All material 
handling in the car shops, all deliveries of material from 
the various manufacturing shop units as well as from the 
store department to the freight car shops and repair tracks 
for the final car assembly and for the sub-store rooms are 
performed by men of the material handling division. 

As a separate unit of the regular shop organization this 
division is composed of material men from every produc- 
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tion department, working under their respective foremen, 
as will be shown later. In a shop schedule the handling 
of material must be considered a part of the shop’s pro- 
duction activities, the foundation upon which the system 
inaugurated in the Angus shops is built. 
division then becomes a service department to the pro- 
duction department. It functions through men of the 
various manufacturing shops, it deliveries the material at 
the right time, it moves semi-finished products to the 
assembly shop, it controls the materials in the sub-stores 
and at the material stations ; in other words its function is 
to render that service necessary to fulfill the production 
schedule. 


SUPERVISION OF MATERIAL HANDLING IN Woop 
FREIGHT CAR SHOP AND ON THE REPAIR TRACKS 


In order that the reader may visualize better the prob- 
lem of material handling, an account of the daily produc- 
tion activities in the various departments of the Angus 
shops will be given. With a view of demonstrating more 
clearly the requirements which must be made by the 
wood freight car shop and the repair tracks upon the 
store department and manufacturing shop units such as 
planing mill, blacksmith shop, bolt and nut shop and 
machine shop, the activities in the first named departments 
will therefore be reviewed. 

Considering the wood freight car shop and the repair 
tracks, assistant foremen are in charge of material han- 
dling men, the number of which depends upon desired car 
output. These men work directly under a “charge hand” 
whose duty it is to find out from the car repair men 
the necessary amount and kind of material needed for 
their work. Such material is then ordered from the sub- 
stores maintained in these shops as already mentioned, and 
brought to the car repairers at their place of work by 
these material handling men. The nature of the work 
demands a greater number of these men on the repair 
tracks than in the car shop, due to the fact that a closer 


‘production schedule is maintained in the car shop and 


the work more specialized and facilitated by periodical 
material stations. 
The material is drawn from the sub-stores. A material 
= foreman is appointed to place orders for 
all parts to be fabricated or ordered out- 
side by the store department, and it is his 
duty to make payments for all material 
before delivery. Sufficient stock is kept 
on hand and material for the sub-stores 
is ordered in advance of requirements, 
the quantity of which is calculated to 
meet the demand without the necessity 
of carrying a large surplus. 


Besides the material handling men 
under supervision of the assistant fore- 
men, we find in these shops a gang of 
men designated as the “floating gang” 
under the jurisdiction of the material 
foreman. With few exceptions all ma- 
terial deliveries are made by tractors and 
trailers throughout the shop. The men 
in the “floating gang’’ are employed to 
unload these trailers at the sub-stores, 
and material stations and reload them 
with scrap material when necessary. 
Thus, we find two distinct organizations 
for the handling of material in the car 
shop and the car repair tracks, one of 
which under supervision of the material 
foreman is handling material in the sub- 
stores, the material stations being re- 
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garded as sub-stores in this connection; a second under 
supervision of assistant foremen handling material from 
the sub-stores to the men at their respective places of 
work. 


PAYMENT FOR MATERIAL 


The shop management is in charge of all sub-stores and 
all material is properly charged and payment rendered. 
A storeman supervises individual shop’s sub-stores. Ma- 
terial is issued on orders from shop foreman or assistant 
foremen. 

Material used for car repairs is charged to freight 
car repairs and payment made on form “M.” The 
charges are sub-divided into groups, R. C. R. representing 
refrigerator car repairs; B. C. R., box car repairs; S.C. R. 
stock car repairs and so on, thus indicating the various 
types of cars for which the material is used. 

On new work or betterment, when a certain number 
of cars are receiving heavy repairs including standard 
betterments, or when new cars are being built, material 
foreman’s orders are not required as each individual shop 
works to prints and established bill of material. In this 
case payment is made on form ‘’M” and charged to 
oo equipment order, such as for example E/O 
2124. 

Each shop manufacturing parts on such an equipment 
order is then governed by the production schedule re- 
ceiving a certain output every day. The material han- 
dling division now has the duty of delivering necessary 
materials to the various material stations in the wood 
freight car shop from the fabricating departments. Kind 
and amount of material as well as time for deliveries are 
quantities determined in the production schedule. This 
represents the activities in the wood freight car shop 


where usually work charged to equipment orders is 
handled. 


METHOD oF MATERIAL HANDLING IN INDIVIDUAL 
SHop UNITS 


It has been shown in the foregoing what an important 
link the material handling division really is in the 
chain of production activities. However,, before a de- 
scription of the methods introduced for the actual de- 
liveries of material is offered, an account will be given of 
the system of handling material in individual shop units. 
The methods are practically identical for all shops and it 
will therefore be necessary only to review the practices 
established in one unit. The system inaugurated in the 
planing mill resembles to a great extent that in force in 
other shop units and can there be considered a character- 
istic example of departmental material handling. 

Lumber is received in carload lots. Upon arrival it is 
checked and inspected by the store department and un- 
loaded in the lumber storage. Lumber requiring kiln 
drying is usually unloaded directly from the cars into 
the kiln. If the material is in excess of the kiln capacity 
it is placed in the lumber storage. 

All unloading of lumber in the lumber storage is per- 
formed by men of the store department. The transport- 
ing of lumber from the lumber storage to the kiln or to 
the mill, as well as the unloading of incoming cars at the 
kiln is performed by a body of men designated as a 
“floating gang.” This gang under supervision of a 
“charge hand” forms a part of the mill foreman’s staff. 

The “floating gang” performs the outside work. It 
delivers the lumber to the mill. After the lumber is kiln 
dried it is loaded by this gang on shop trucks and brought 
to the mill entrance. Heavy material such as sills is 
brought to the lower end of the mill and placed immedi- 
ately outside the shop. 

From these receiving points it is brought into the mill 
to the various machines by machine helpers. They form 
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a part of the machine operating gang, transferring the 
material to and from the machines. After the machine 
operations are completed the material is loaded on special 
trailers at the machines and is then ready to be moved 
to the freight car shop or repair tracks. 

It will thus be seen that all material handling within 
the mill proper as well as the moving of stock material 
from the storage to the mill is performed by men under 
the mill foreman’s supervision. Practically the same or- 
ganization is in force in the blacksmith shop and other 
shop units manufacturing parts or conducting sub-assem- 
bly work for the car department as a whole. All labor, 
including the labor for the material handling necessary for 
production in individual shop units, therefore, becomes 
productive labor and can easily be controlled by respective 
ftoremen. 

The car sheathing, roofing and running boards receive 
their priming coat of paint before leaving the planing miil. 
The boards automatically pass through a painting machine 
developed at the Angus shops, where they are sprayed 
by a series of nozzles which can be set in any desired 
position according to the surfaces required to be painted. 
The paint is drawn up through suction pipes from the 
bottom of the paint containers by means of air jets blow- 
ing across the nozzles and as ejected it is atomized by 
the air and blown onto the boards in the form of a fine 
spray. The boards on leaving the machine are piled on 
trailers and distributed to the shops by tractors. 

This operation is shown in one of the accompanying 
illustrations. The lumber is loaded onto the machine by 
two men, one of which is the machine operator guiding it 
through the machine where it receives the paint. Three 
men are employed at the opposite end of the machine re- 
civing and loading it on trailers for shipment to the car 
shop. These men form a part of the paint foreman’s 
staff. The operation as outlined here is mentioned in 
connection with material handling only to illustrate the 
control of labor cost made possible in the system inaugur- 
ated in these shops. This particular operation is a part 
of other production activities and, therefore, its labor is 
productive labor. 


Truck SHOP AND WHEEL STORAGE 


Wheels and axles are assembled at the west end of the 
truck shop, then rolled down to the east end of the shop 
where the building of the trucks is performed. Com- 
pleted trucks are pushed outside the shop and transported 
to the wood freight car shop or the steel shop by over- 
head cranes in the midway. 

Wheels required for the repair tracks are stored in a 
wheel storage located south of the steel car shop near the 
repair tracks sub-stores. This storage is maintained on 
the same principles as other shop sub-stores and managed 
by a storeman. Jib crane and other facilities are at hand 
to unload and handle the wheels. Worn or scrapped 
wheels are loaded on cars at this point. 


GENERAL STORES 


From the foregoing it will be seen that practically all 
material used in car repair work and construction of new 
cars is delivered to the respective shop units immediately 
upon its arrival. Materials such as lumber, steel and iron 
for the blacksmith shop and the bolt and nut shop, iron 
for the foundry, etc., in other words, all material which 
must undergo one or more processes before it can be 
used in the final assembly is unloaded directly from cars 
in the individual shop’s material stores. This minimizes 
the handIng of that material and permits a close super- 
vision and undoubtedly decreases the possibilities of ma- 
terial shortage. Such material stores are under super- 
vision of the store department, but the material is han- 
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dled by men of the shop force as has been mentioned 
previously in the description of the activities in the plan- 
ing mill. 

Materials such as specialties used in the construction of 
new cars or for the work performed on equipment orders 
are usually supervised by the store department until re- 
quired by the car department. This is done in order not 
to fill the sub-stores with materials not needed at the time 
of their arrival. Such material, however, is stored on 
platforms conveniently located near the shops where it 
will finally be used. Referring to the accompanying shop 
plan, such a platform is located at the west end of the 
midway opposite the steel car shop. The unloading of 
the material on this platform for the car department, from 
the cars as they arrive, naturally shortens the distance 
such material must be handled for the final assembly. 

Small material such as nails, screws, various kinds of 
small castings and similar articles are kept in the general 
store house. This material is released on requisitions 
issued on form “M” by the material foremen and delivered 
to the sub-stores on motor trucks. One man of the car 
department’s force is employed in the general store house 
to collect all items called for on such requisitions and 
place the material on the loading platform. This has been 
found to save considerable time in the handling of the 
material and permits the truck to load to full capacity im- 
mediately upon arrival at the general store house. 


FUNDAMENTAL ELEMENTS GOVERNING THE 
MATERIAL HANDLING SYSTEM 


Of the principal elements entering into the material 
handling system in the Angus shops, three can be con- 
sidered analyzed in the foregoing description. The rela- 
tive location of the units supplying material to the car 
department has been determined and the approximate 
amount and kind of materials to be moved daily has been 
stated. The underlying principles governing the control 
of materials have been reviewed. In this connection the 
work, management of the sub-stores and the supervision 
of the materials in the various shop units as well as the 
method of rendering payment have been dealt with. 
These are elements upon which the material handling 
system must be-based in order to create the economies for 
which it was introduced. 

However, in order to give an account of the function- 
ing of the material handling division as a separate de- 
partment within the shop additional factors of outstanding 
importance must be considered. 
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TRACTOR AND TRAILER TRANSPORTATION 


In discussing the material handling in individual shop 
unts it was pointed out that the material after it has un- 
dergone required processes to the finished product is 
loaded on the trailers at the machines. The methods in- 
augurated for the handling. of this material during the 
machine processes were disclsoed. Likewise, in describ- 
ing the sub-stores and the material stations in the car 
shops an account was given of the methods for the dis- 
tribution of material to the many places of work. The 
inter-department material transportation service, the 
actual moving of materials from one department to an- 
other or from the manufacturing shop units to the freight 
car shop or repair tracks is another important process 
of the production activities, and this is the task and duty 
left for the material handling division to perform. 

All shop units in the Angus shops were originally 
connected with narrow gauge industrial tracks for 
hand trolleys. Hand trucks were used extensively, 
but during the last few years electric tractors have 
superceded the hand-pushed trucks all over the plant. 
The tractors are of the type manufactured by the 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and are 
built to attain a speed of approximately six miles per 
hour. | ae 

This method of handling material immediately em- 
phasizes the necessity of loading the material on trucks 
or trailers ready to be moved. It has, therefore, been 
found necessary to build a number of trailers for in- 
dividual items. The accompanying photographic 
views give a good illustration of the trucks used for 
handling lumber material. Innumerable articles re- 
quire trucks equipped with sides and ends. Scrap ma- 
terial is handled in special boxes which can be re- 
moved or lifted off the trailer frame, as shown in one 
of the accompanying illustrations. 

The trailers undoubtedly offer a very economical 
service because they reduce the initial investment for 
power trucks. On the other hand it would seem diff- 
cult to have the necessary number of trailers at the 
right places when wanted. This difficulty necessitates 
above all prompt unloading and their immediate re- 
turn when emptied. Regular movement on time sched- 
ule is therefore essential, and this has proved to be the 
greatest aid in preventing the trailers from accumu- 
lating at one point. 

RouTiInG OF TrAcTOR TRAINS 
The best routes for tractor trains naturally depend 
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upon the locations of the shop buildings 
in relation to each other. In this con- 
nection the distance which the material 
must be moved should be taken into con- 
sideration in determining the routes. In 
the Angus shops this has been given a 
thorough study, and it is interesting to 
note the effectiveness of the system indi- 
cated by the relatively few tractors used 
in the material handling service, consid- 
ering the immense quantities to be moved 
daily. 

Of the principal established routes the 
following are mentioned : 

1—Planing mill to wood freight car 
shop. Referring to the accompanying 
shop plan it will be found that this route 
forms a straight line from shop to shop 
across the midway. The majority of 
trailer trains are made up at the end of 
the mill adjacent to the midway where 
the automatic painting machine is located. 
Other trains loaded with sills and similar 
parts are made up in the center and the 
lower portion of the mill. The distance 
which the lumber material must be 
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moved also varies in accordance with the 
periodical positions of the material sta- 
tions in the freight car shop. However, 
the route is considered a short one and only one tractor 
is employed for this run. 


The trains are made up with the trailers in proper 
sequence so that the truck on its way can drop the trailers 
at the stations without delay. Each train consists of 
three or four trailers. The route established calls for 
the delivery of the trailers to the freight car shops, re- 
turning to the power house with trailers loaded with 
scrap lumber or to the mill with empties. The location 
of the power house is shown on the general shop plan. 
Trailers loaded with scrap iron are set out on the mid- 
way outside the freight car shop. They are handled by 
the overhead crane which dumps the scrape in gondola 
cars held for that purpose and which, when loaded, are 
brought to the reclaiming plant or scrap docks. On the 
following trip these empty trailers are picked up and again 
returned to their respective stations. 

This handling system naturally effects a constant circu- 
lation of the trailers used in this service. This is indi- 
cated by the number of trips made possible daily by one 
tractor. Each day 95 round trips are made in 8 hours 
and a recent test disclosed the facts that the tractor in 
performing this service covers a distance of 24 miles 
and distributes a total of 210 tons of material. It is an 
exceedingly interesting achievement. The quantity moved 
is so great that the importance of the elimination of waste 
time can readily be appreciated. 


2—Planing mill to repair tracks. This route is estab- 
lished on the same principles as the one outlined above. 
One tractor is employed in this service and averages 47 
round trips daily in 8 hours, hauling three or four trailers 
each trip. The route establishes a continuous service 
from the planing mill to the repair tracks with finished 
material, returning with scrapped lumber to the power 
house and with empties to the mill. 


3—Blacksmith shop, machine shop to freight car shops 
and repair tracks. This route is one of the longer routes 
and usually is covered in 30 minutes. One tractor is 
used in this run, which calls for deliveries from the black- 
smith shop and the machine shop to the wood freight car 


View Showing Paint Shop with Stencils and Paint Material, Maintained in the Sub-Stores 
on the Repair Tracks, in the Angus Shops of the Canadian Pacific Ry. 


and steel car shops or repair tracks returning with empty 
trailers. 

4—Bolt and nut shop to wood freight car and steel car 
shops or repair tracks. This is the longest of the princi- 
pa! routes and is established on an hourly service. One 
tractor is used. Besides this regular service the tractor 
also handles trailers from the sub-store in the field to the 
sub-stores in the wood freight car shops and on the repair 
tracks. 


THE ROADWAY 


One of the more important factors upon which the 
actual performance entirely depends is the roadway on 
which the trucks travel. Soon after the new system had 
been introduced the \anadian Pacific Ry. also realized 
that the desired result could be obtained only by improv- 
ing the roadway. 

It was found necessary to remove the supply tracks in 
the wood freight car shop. Practically all narrow gauge 
tracks have been displaced by permanent runways all 
through the shops. 

The latest improvement is the building of a concrete 
runway the entire length of the midway. This roadbed 
is 8 ft. wide and constructed with gutters for proper 
drainage of the midway. This runway was built this sum- 
mer and will be extended to the various parts of the 
shops where truck service is now being maintained. 

Where snow conditions must be met a concrete road 
is easily kept clean and definitely locates routes and prop- 
erly limits the operations. It was soon discovered that in 
traveling over rail tracks or on dirt roads time was lost, 
that maintenance cost was exorbitant, that it was harder 
on the men, a few of the numerous factors which could 
be mentioned as items of sufficient value to cover the 
initial expenses of a solid and sound runway. 

The construction of the roadway in the midway is 
clearly shown in one of the accompanying illustrations. 


THE MAN 


The accurate solution of any problem calls for the right 
man at the right place; particularly is this true in the 
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material handling division. In order to receive the eco- 
nomic values which are obtainable with the expensive 
trucks and other material handling devices the manage- 
ment must give consideration to the operator. The prob- 
lem with regard to the man lies with the management. 

It must find the man who really shows interest in his 
job. After proper training and when he shows results the 
management must believe in him. This confidence is the 
first requisite of a successful material handling division 
and seems to have been masterfully solved in the Angus 
shops by the present shop management. 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing gives an account of shop activities in the 
Angus shops and furnishes an illustration of the close re- 
lation present and the necessity of co-operation between 
the various departments in production work. The 
methods for the handling of material have been explained 
and their application dealt with. We have seen how these 
activities are controlled by the planning system. 

Planning production goes much deeper than merely to 
lay down a certain schedule and to route the product 
through the shop with the least expenditure of time. It 
really means determining times, setting rates, eliminating 
waste and determining production cost. Planning pro- 
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separable from planned production, the first of which is 
time study, the secend cost accounting. 

Considering the second requisite we find that the ma- 
terial handling system in force in the Angus shops really 
furnishes possibilities for determining the production cost 
with a considerable degree of accuracy. Without going 
into the accounting methods commonly used for compiling 
cost data it will be seen that items which constitute labor 
contributing toward production can readily be determined. 
Of these items we mention handling material and mis- 
cellaneous labor, stores department material handling 
labor, trucks and helpers, inspectors, receiving and dis- 
bursing raw stock, crane operators, shipping department 
and other similar labor. 

Usually these expenses are accounted as non-produc- 
tive and the overhead account thereby made excessive as 
a means for measuring the indirect cost of labor. They 
should be transferred to the actual production pay roll in 
order to arrive at a more accurate cost value of produc- 
tion. The methods in force in the Angus shops thus will 
permit the computation of the cost of production for 
individual shop units with a considerable high degree of 
accuracy and will enable the management to control the 
cost in time and prevent it from becoming excessive. 


Canada’s Railway and Transportation History 


Construction of the Transportation System of the Dominion 
One of the Monumental Achievements of Engineering 


Steam railway transportation in the Dominion of Canada 
is now comprised in two great systems. Control of these 
is concentrated in the hands of two organizations, the Cana- 
dian Pacific Ry., privately owned, and the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways Co., which represents an involuntary ex- 
periment in ownership. As a country of 
magnificent distances, with a relatively small population and 
large areas of undeveloped territory, Canada presented a 
umique transportation problem. Economic development of 
the dominion demanded the steam railway, in order that the 
vast potentially productive areas of western Canada might 
be linked up with the industrial sections and world markets. 
An area of railroad construction began with the Canadian 
Pacific Ry. project, and the opening of that road gave 
length to Canada, as an economic unit, but as has been well 
said, it was “length without breadth.” Then followed the 
construction of other transcontinental railways, now grouped 
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in the Canadian National system, and these gave the country 
the “breadth” which it formerly lacked and which ultimately, 
with immigration and settlement of the areas thus opened up, 
will be the solution of the economic development of the 
dominion. 


EarLty CANADIAN RAILWAYS 


Railway construction in Canada began in the year 1836, 
when a line was built between St. Johns, Quebec, and La- 
Prairie, 16 miles, to shorten the journey between Montreal 
and New York. It was first operated by horses, but 
locomotives were substituted in 1837, and ten years later 
a second railway from Montreal to Lachine was opened, 
with a third line to St. Hyacinthe in 1848. In all of 
Canada there were only 66 miles of railway in 1850. 


Visualizing from the present-day viewpoint in trans- 
portation matters, conditions in Canada at this early date, 
an interesting situation was presented. Confederation of 
the dominion was not accomplished until a number of 
years later, in 1867. The political geography included 


Upper and Lower Canada, this distinction being relative 
to the drainage of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence water- 
shed, rather than the comparative lattitude. Lower Canada 
comprised, roughly, the country north and east of the 
Ottawa and St. Lawrence rivers, and Upper Canada con- 
sisted of the country north of the Great Lakes. Agri- 
cultural, industrial and commercial development in those 
portions of the country adjacent to the lower Great Lakes 


had proceeded parallel with the neighboring portions of © 


the United States, for settlement had taken place at a 
date equally early, if not before. Several important canals 
had been built. The fur trade had called its hardy fol- 
lowers into the uttermost reaches of the country as far 


as Hudson Bay, westward clear across the continent and © 


far northward in what are now the prairie provinces. 
Around these frontier posts the beginnings of agriculture 
had been established, and already their commercial re- 


quirements demanded some rudimentary form of trans- _ 


portation, which for the most part naturally followed 
the water courses. British Columbia was an independent 
colony which maintained touch with the mother country 
mainly by the ocean route around Cape Horn. Some 
mineral development had taken place in the Rocky moun- 
tains, and these localities had a growing sense of their 
isolation. British Columbia became increasingly desirous 
of improving the communication across Canada, and a 
similar desire on the part of the east became acute as 
it came to be evident that improved communication was 
a political as well as an economic necessity. In this 
latter development was the situation which later became 
responsible for the great epic in transportation which is 
scarcely yet concluded in the history of Canada’s trans- 
continental railroads. 


THE GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY 


In 1851, steps were taken to construct a railroad be- 
tween Upper and Lower Canada, resulting in the com- 
pletion of the Grand Trunk Ry., between Montreal and 
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- Toronto, in 1856. Three years later the line was extended 
_ westward to Sarnia and then eastward to Riviere du Loup. 
_ The Grand Trunk then leased the Atlantic & St. Lawrence 
Ry., running from Portland, Maine, to the Canadian 
border, and with the completion of the Victoria bridge 
across the St. Lawrence at Montreal, the company in 
1859 had a through route 800 miles long from Portland 
to Sarnia. Subsequent leases included a line from De- 
troit to Port Huron, in 1859; the Champlain roads, 1863; 
the Buffalo & Lake Huron, 1867, and in 1880 the Chicago 
& Grand Trunk was completed from Port Huron to Chi- 
cago. The gauge was originally 5 ft. 6 in., but this was 
changed to standard gauge in the 70s. In 1881 the Georg- 
ian Bay & Lake Erie system was incorporated, with 171 
miles; then came amalgamation with the Great Western, 
904 miles, and the Midland system, 473 miles. In 1881 
the Grand Trunk took over the Northern Ry., which 
had been opened from Toronto to Barrie, Ont., in 1853; 
also the Hamilton & Northwestern Ry., while direct com- 
munication with the railways of the United States was 
established in 1891, with the completion of the St. Clair 
tunnel. 


THE INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY 


Construction of a railway to unite the Canadas, Upper 
and Lower, with the Maritime provinces had been pro- 
posed as early as 1837, and in 1844 a survey was made 
for a military road as an imperial government project. 
This fell through because of differences of opinion as to 
route, but in 1853 the province of Nova Scotia undertook 
to construct a trunk line from Halifax to the New Bruns- 
wick frontier. Lack of funds in both provinces prevented 
carrying out the scheme for an Intercolonial railway, and 
when the British North America act united the provinces 
as the Dominion of Canada in 1867, there were only 341 
miles of railway in the so-called Maritime Provinces, in- 
cluding 196 miles in New Brunswick and 145 miles in 
Nova Scotia. These lines, under the terms of confedera- 
tion, passed to the dominion government, which then 
undertook the completion of the Intercolonial Ry., and 
in 1876 the line was opened. In 1879 the Intercolonial 
acquired the Riviere du Loup branch of the Grand Trunk, 
but it was not until 1898 that connections were made 
with Montreal, when the Intercolonial secured running 
rights over the Grand Trunk tracks and was thus enabled 
to compete for the business of the chief commercial 
center of Canada. It was the agreement incorporated in 
the British North America act to unite the Maritime 
Provinces with Quebec and Ontario by a railway, which 
largely operated to induce New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia to join the dominion. 


Tue CANADIAN PACIFIC 


As was suggested in a preceding paragraph, it was in- 
cluded as one of the definite terms in the agreement by 
which British Columbia confederated with the other 
provinces to form the present Dominion of Canada, that 
the government guaranteed the construction of a trans- 
continental railroad. This was in 1871, and the building 
of the railroad was to be started within two years, and 
it was to be finished within ten years. The work of con- 
struction of the railway as a public work actually com- 
menced in 1874, but not much progress was made. 
Eventually the dominion goverriment became convinced 
that rapidity in the construction of a transcontinental line 
could only be assured by private enterprise and central 
control. Consequently the government sought a group of 
capitalists to undertake the task, and success was ultim- 
ately obtained. In June, 1880, it was announced by Sir 
John Macdonald, then premier of the dominion, that the 
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necessary co-operation of capitalists had been secured, and 
the contract for the construction of the Canadian Pacific 
Ky. was signed on October 21, 1880. 

Among the capitalists associated with the enterprise 
were the following representative men: George Stephen, 
afterward Lord Mount Stephen, president of the Bank of 
Montreal; R. Bb. Angus, manager of the same bank; Hon. 
J. Cochran, a Quebec cattle breeder ; Duncan J. McIntyre, 
manager of the Canada Central Ry.; Donald A. Smith, 
afterward Lord Strathcona, chief commissioner of the 
Hudson Bay Co., and at that time a representative of 
immense land holdings in the Canadian west; James J. 
Hill, of the St. Paul Minneapolis & Manitoba Ry., and 
already a factor in American railroading; P. DuPont 
Grenfell, representing English capital, and Reinach & Co., 
bankers of Paris and Frankfort. 

The terms of the contract granted to the syndicate all 
portions of the line already completed or under construc- 
tion by the government, a cash subsidy of $25,000,000, a 
land grant of 25,000,000 acres, free admission of materials 
for construction, and protection for 20 years against com- 
peting lines. The company for its part agreed to com- 
plete the railway to a fixed standard by May 1, 1891, and 
thereafter to maintain it efficiently. These were the salient 
points of the contract, but a multitude of minor issues 
became the subject of negotiation and even of contention, 
from time to time, some of these involving the question 
of alternative routes in difficult parts of the country. 


By March 3, 1881, stock had been subscribed to the 
extent of $6,100,000. By the end of April, 20,000 rails 
had been purchased in England for delivery during the 
summer, and in November the road was in operation 
from Winnipeg west to Brandon, 145 miles. In March, 
1882, the company announced the location of 1,650 miles 
of line; on February 16, operation was inaugurated 31 
miles west of Brandon, and on October 3, the road was 
opened to Regina, 211 miles further west. The last spike 
on the main line was driven on November 7, 1885. 


While such a chronological summary gives an impres- 
sion of rapid construction, and such it was, the work was 
accomplished in the face of vicissitudes, which at times 
threatened to stop the progress of the enterprise. Of 
these, the financial conditions were the re-current obstacle, 
and it was only by amazing resourcefulness in financial 
methods that the feat was accomplished. Coincident with 
construction, the company set about acquiring branch lines 
as feeders, and the result finally was a self-contained sys- 
tem of which the success in later years was the best evi- 
dence of the soundness of its conception. 


THE CANADIAN NoRTHERN 


The second transcontinental railway of Canada, the 
Canadian Northern, started in 1896, when the 125-mile 
line of the Lake Manitoba Ry. & Canal Co., chartered in 
1889, was completed by Mackenzie & Mann, noted as rail- 
road builders and promoters. The Canadian Northern 
had the co-operation and material assistance of the Mani- 
toba provincial government, whose purpose was to estab- 
lish competition with the Canadian Pacific; and it was 
thus enabled to secure the Manitoba lines of the Northern 
Pacific. The charters of several other roads had been 
acquired previously, these including the Winnipeg & Hud- 
son Bay, the Manitoba & Southeastern, the Ontario & 
Rainy River, and the Port Arthur Duluth & Western. In 
1902 the Canadian Northern completed its line from Win- 
nipeg to Port Arthur, and by the aid of bond guarantees 
from the dominion and provincial governments it was en- 
abled to complete the scheme of a great transcontinental 
road which opened up in Ontario and in the west large 
undeveloped areas, now in course of settlement. 
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THE GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC 


While the Canadian Northern was in process of de- 
velopment to transcontinental magnitude, and before its 
ultimate plans were publicly realized, the scheme of a 
third transcontinental line began to take shape. In the 
late 90s the Grand Trunk was attracted by the possibili- 
ties of the still undeveloped west, in view of the large and 
increasing revenues being drawn by the Canadian Pacific 
from the territory which it had succeeded in opening to 
settlement and trade. Consequently, in 1902 the dominion 
government received a proposal from the Grand Trunk 
for the construction of a line from North Bay to the 
Pacific coast. In aid of this project the Grand Trunk 
company asked for a subsidy of $6,400 and 5,000 acres 
of land per mile. The government, after an interval ot 
consideration, proposed that the line, instead of terminat- 
ing at North Bay should be carried east to Moncton, New 
Brunswick, and offered to construct the easteriy section 
from Moncton to Winnipeg and lease it to the Grand 
Trunk for 50 years. No rent was to be paid for the first 
seven years, and three per cent on the cost of the line 
for the remaining 43 years. The Grand Trunk was to 
build the western half of the railway, from Winnipeg 
to Prince Rupert, the government guaranteeing interest 
on bonds up to 75 per cent of the cost of construction, 
not exceeding $13,000 per mile on the prairie section and 
$30,000 per mile on the mountain section. This offer be- 
ing accepted, construction began on the National Trans- 
continental and the Grand Trunk Pacific railroads, these 
being respectively the eastern and western sections of the 
third transcontinental railway of Canada. These steps, 
with the subsequent effects of the world war, led measur- 
ably to a radical change in the railway policy of Canada 
and the development of the Canadian National Railway 
system. 


EFFECTS OF THE WORLD WAR 


In the period between 1900 and 1915, with two addi- 
tional transcontinental lines with branches, under con- 
struction, the railway mileage of Canada was doubled. In 
1900 it was 17,657 miles; in 1915, 35,582 miles. Railroad 
expansion had been entered into with the confident ex- 
pectation of government and people that European immi- 
gration and capital would flow into the areas tributary to 
the new roads and provide traffic for them, as had been 
the case with the Canadian Pacific. Then came the war, 
with serious results for the new enterprises, including a 
cessation of economic development, scarcity of labor and 
material, and high costs of operation. In 1915 and again 
in 1916 the dominion government was compelled to give 
financial assistance to the Grand Trunk and the Canadian 
Northern; and a royal commission was appointed to in- 
vestigate (1) the general problem of transportation; (2) 
the status of each of the three transcontinental systems, 
(3) the reorganization of any of the said systems, or their 
acquisition by the state, and (4) other matters considered 
by the commission to be relevant to the-general scope of 
the inquiry. The members of the commission originally 
were Alfred H. Smith of New York, Sir Henry Drayton 
of Ottawa, and Sir George Paish of London. On the 
resignation of the latter, William M. Acworth took his 
place, and the majority report of Sir Henry Drayton and 
Mr. Acworth, known as the Drayton-Acworth report, uas 
been the basis of nationalization of railways in Canada, 
with the notable exception of the Canadian Pacific. Their 
recommendation was that the public should take control 
of the Canadian Northern, the Grand Trunk Pecific, and 
the Grand Trunk proper; and that they should be admin- 
istered on purely business principles by a board of trus- 
tees, “such compensation as seemed proper to be decided 
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adian Northern and the Grand Trunk.” 


Government control of the Canadian Northern Ry. 
was acquired by act of the dominion parliament in 1917, 
In September, 1918, the government appointed a new 
board of directors for this company, and this board also 
became a board of management of the Canadian govern- 
ment railways. The term ‘Canadian National Railways” to 
describe both systems was authorized by order-in-council 
of December 30, 1918, the corporate entity of each system 
being, however, preserved. When acquired by the govy- 
ernment the Canadian Northern system had a total mile- 
age of 9,566.5 miles. 


The Grand Trunk Pacific Ry., after receiving advances 
from the government in 1916, 1917, and 1918, found itself 
in difficulties and notified the authorities that it would be 
unable to continue operation after March 9, and after a 
period of independent operation the management was 
transferred to the Canadian National Railways in Octo- 
ber, 1920. 


Negotiations were begun early in 1918 for the inclusion 
of the Grand Trunk proper in the government system. 
Parliament in 1919 passed an act authorizing the govern- 
ment to acquire the Grand Trunk by purchase of the 
preference and common stock, the value of which was to 
be determined by arbitration. On certain other stocks 
the government agreed to guarantee the payment of divi- 
dends and interest, provided the voting powers of the 
stockholders should be surrendered. The government as- 
sumed its liability under the act on May 31, 1920, and the 
arbitration proceedings commenced on February 1, 1921. 
The arbitrators appointed were Sir Walter Cassels, chair- 
man; Sir Thomas White, for the government, and Hon, 
William H. Taft, former president of the United States, 
for the Grand Trunk. Further legislation provided for 
the resignation of the English directorate, the substitution 
of a Canadian board, and the establishment of the head 
office of the Grand Trunk in Canada. The award of the 
arbitrators was made on September 7, 1921. The chair- 
man and Sir Thomas White held that the preference and 
common stocks had no value, in view of the financial con- 
dition of the Grand Trunk, consequent upon the Grand 
Trunk Pacific entanglements. Mr. Taft, dissenting from 
this opinion, held that these securities should be valued at 
not less than $48,000,000, his contentions being that the 
stocks would be earning dividends in five years’ time. An 
appeal from the majority decision was taken to the privy 
council by the shareholders, and dismissed on July 28 
1922. 


The Grand Trunk arbitration cleared the way for the 
consolidation of the Canadian National Railways under 
government operation and control. In October, 1922, the 
resignations of the Grand Trunk board were formally ac- 
cepted and a new board was appointed by order-in-coun- 
cil to act as directors of both the Canadian National and 
Grand Trunk railways. On its first meeting in Toronto 
the members of the new board were formally elected to 
the Canadian National directorate, replacing the Canadian 
Northern board, whose resignations had been tendered 
and accepted by the minister of railways. The manage- 
ment aid operavion of the Canadian government railwavs 
was handed over to the new Canadian National Railways 
board by an order-in-council on January 20, 1923. One 
week later the unification of the Grand Trunk and Can- 
adian National railways was provided for by another 
order-in-council, which also gave effect to the act “to in- 
corporate the Canadian National Railway Company and 
respecting Canadian National Railways.” This was fol- 
lowed immediately by an order establishing the head office 
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of the Canadian National Railways at Montreal. Sir 
Henry Thornton had been appointed chairman of the 
board and president of the Canadian National Railways, 
coming to the position with a fine record gained in the 
American and British railway service and by his person- 
ality establishing from the start a large degree of public 
confidence in the success of the dominion experiment in 
government ownership. 

For the purpose of facilitating the operation of this 
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immense system of railways, Sir Henry Thornton divided 
it into three operating divisions, known as the Atlantic 
region with headquarters at Moncton, N. B., the Central 
region with headquarters at Toronto, Ont., and the West- 
ern region with its control centered in Winnipeg. The 
Grand Trunk-Canadian National Railways—that portion 
of the system operating in the United States—comes un- 
der the control of the Central region but is administered 
locally from Detroit, Mich. 


In the Playgrounds of Canada 


Railroads of the Dominion Operate Hotels and 
Bungalow Camps to Serve the Tourist’s Needs 


An adequate account of the attractions of Canada for the 
tourist, the traveler, the sportsman or the seeker after recre- 
ation, would require volumes. Not the least public service 
performed by the railroads of Canada is that all these things 
are made accessible at a minimum of lime and expense, and 
in comfort. And in doing this the railroads have taken on 
many activities not generally included in the railroad busi- 
ness in this country, including the construction and opera- 
tion of hotels, bungalow camps and many subordinate enter- 
prises. The following account is little more than a synop- 
sis of activities which cover thousands of miles of terri- 
tory, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and which occupy a 
considerable part of the time and interest of the manage- 
ments. 


Co-incident with the advance of civilization is proceed- 
ing the elimination of geography. The steamship, railway, 
telegraph, telephone, radio, airplane, air ship and the 
automobile all have done, and are doing, their share to 
reduce distance to a minimum, to bring one section of 
the country within sound or sight of another section many 
miles away within a short space of time. 

In the realm of transportation none has done as much 
to reduce distance as the automobile. The comparatively 
low cost at which it is sold to the public, the facility with 
which its mechanics can be mastered by the lay mind and 
the ease with which its operation can be learned—all 
have resulted in a popular demand for this mode of 
individual locomotion. In response to this demand there 


has appeared in all parts of the country, a huge system 
of highways and roads that can support automobile traf- 
fic in all conditions of weather. 


It appears to be, however, an axiom of life that as 
civilization advances, Nature retreats. Nature does this 
very swiftly before the aggression of the automobile. 
The locomotive must follow the two steel rails that are 
gripped by its wheels, but the journeyings of the auto- 
mobile are confined almost entirely to the perseverance 
and ingenuity of the driver. The result has been in the 
United States particularly that places hitherto considered 
more or less remote have become almost suburban ad- 
juncts of the cities, and that when men and women seek 
to escape from those things which have become common 
to them, they must search wider afield than the auto- 
mobile will carry them in comfort. This fact has turned 
the eyes of holiday makers more and more towards 
Canada, and the tourist traffic from the United States 
to the dominion is increasing at an astonishing rate 
yearly. 

This does not imply that Canada has no good auto- 
mobile roads. On the contrary Canada has many splendid 
motor highways and the same facilities can be enjoyed 
by the motorist there as here. The attraction lies in the 
fact that Canada has, comparatively speaking a small 
population and therefore Nature has not receded as far 
from the crowded centers as it has in the United States, 
and the areas of unspoiled woods, lakes, rivers and 


Lady Evelyn Lake, Northern Ontario, Canadian Pacific Ry, 
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Las des Sables, in the Laurentian Mountains, Near Ste. Agathe, on the 


Canadian Pacifie Ry. 


streams are more accessible at less time and expense 
than in the United States. 
ATTRACTIONS ON THE CANADIAN PaciFic Ry. 

Across Canada! ‘There is fascination in the very 
phrase. Vistas of lakes, rivers, forests, wheat fields and 
huge mountain ranges come instinctively to the mind’s 
eye at the thought of crossing the great dominion, the 
area of which is actually greater than that of the United 
States. And the journey across Canada, if made by way 
of the pioneer transcontinental railway of America, the 
Canadian Pacific, will not disappoint even in the smallest 
extent. Instead it will prove a revelation to the most 
jaded traveler as each new district reveals its own par- 
ticular type of beauty or special attraction. 

From Halifax, on the Atlantic Ocean, across Canada 
to Victoria, on the Pacific, by way of the Canadian Pacific 
Ry., is a journey of some 3,500 miles and it is safe to 
say that it is a 3,500 miles of pure delight and one, that 
having once been made, will live always in the imagina- 
tion as the most notable and most diversified excursion 
ever taken, the delights and wonders of which every 
traveler will wish to reproduce to his friends. And to 
all this testimony is borne in the tremendous yearly in- 
crease in tourist traffic from the United States to Canada. 
All classes of people in this country have discovered 
something that appeals to them in the great northern 
land. The lover of the historical and the old world type 
can find his or her desires gratified in the old cities of 
Montreal and Quebec where so much of the history of 
this continent was made and written. The lover of the 
great outdoors finds his dreams come true in the woods 
and forests of the great dominion, the Alpine climber 
can find peaks to scale in the Canadian Pacific Rockies 
that overshadow the peaks of the Swiss Alps, while the 
fisherman and the hunter enter paradise when they enter 
Canada. 

It is, of course, an impossibility to attempt in one 
short account anything like an adequate description of the 
attractions of Canada as a summer resort, but it may be 
possible to touch the “high spots” and in a brief journey 
over the main line of the Canadian Pacific tell of a few 
of the reasons why it is now so popular with the pleasure 
seeker from the United States. 
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St. John, N. B., is the winter port of the Canadian 
Pacific, and there, when the mighty St. Lawrence has 
been frozen over for its winter’s rest, the huge ocean 
vessels of the world’s largest transportation company 
land their passengers and cargoes from the old world and 
take on the peoples and cargoes of the new that are to 
be transported across the Atlantic. The Canadian Pacific 
has spent large sums on the development of St. John 
as a port, and also at St. Andrews-by-the-Sea as a sum- 
mer resort, for there the company has erected a mag- 
nificent hotel, the Algonquin, which is one of the most 
popular summer watering places on the eastern North 
American coast. The summer colony there is growing 
ever year, and some idea of the attractions of the place 
may be gathered from the fact that the late Lord 
Shaughnessy, former president of the Canadian Pacific 
Ry., built a beautiful home on the shores of this pretty 
arm of sea, an example followed by many prominent 
Americans and Canadians. 


Across the Bay of Fundy from St. John and reached 
by way of a Canadian Pacific steamer, is Digby, located 
at the extreme southern end of Nova Scotia, in that 
romantic land of Evangeline made famous for all time 
by Longfellow. In this beautiful and favored land some 
of the earliest history of this continent was made, and 
today the historic old town of Annapolis Royal, which 
was built by the French in 1605 under the name of Port 
Royal will thrill the modern mind with its memories of 
the past. Acadia, the land of Evangeline, during the 
spring time when the fruit blossoms are on the trees, is 
often referred to as the most beautiful part of the north 
American continent. 

Westward from St. John, N. B., over the main line of 
the Canadian Pacific, we come to one of the most famous 
hunting and fishing districts of all Canada, the great 
New Brunswick haunts of the big game and big fish. 
The finest moose heads that have yet come out of Canada 
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Palisades on the Winnipeg River, Minaki, Ont., Canadian National Railways. 


are said to have come from New Brunswick in a ma- 
jority of cases. 

And now something should be said at this point about 
Quebec. Quebec, the old, the war torn, the romantic, 
the picturesque, the ever charming and the ever hos- 
pitable. Whole books could be, as they have been, writ- 
ten about this city of the St. Lawrence where the hosts 
of Britain scaled the great cliffs to do battle with the 
hosts of France in an encounter that changed the course 
of history on this continent and the destiny of millions 
of people. But to appreciate Quebec and the people of 
Quebec, it must be visited. And today this charming 
old city boasts of what is probably the finest hotel of its 
kind in the world in the Chateau Frontenac, owned by 
the Canadian Pacific Ry., and described somewhat fully 
on another page of this issue. 


But it would be incomplete to leave Quebec without 
saying a word as to the winter carnival, for which it is 
becoming as famous as for its summer attractions. Dur- 
ing the winter a huge carnival is organized from the 
Chateau Frontenac, with a magnificent toboggan slide 
on the terrace running past the hotel, with skating and 
curling and skiing and racing dog teams harnessed to 


flying sleds, and all the hundred and one things that go 


to make a Canadian winter carnival a high spot in the 
memory of any visitor, no matter how much or how far 
he or she may have traveled. 


At the back of Quebec runs the famous Laurentian 
mountain range, said by geologists to be the oldest on 
the American continent. It runs all the way from Lake 
Superior to the Labrador coast, and supplies the cities 
of Ottawa, Montreal and Quebec with what is probably 
the greatest natural playground in the world at their 
very doors. All the joys that can be found in the great 
outdoors, all the fishing and hunting and mountain climb- 
ing and winter sports that may be imagined, are to be 
had in the Laurentians, and from Ottawa and Montreal 
the Canadian Pacific has run branch lines into the moun- 
tains to take the thousands of holiday makers who journey 
there each week end at all seasons of the year. 


It is of course hardly necessary to say anything here 
about the great city of Montreal, the metropolis of Can- 
ada. Montreal, more than any other city in America 
today comprises a blending of the delicious old wor'd 
with the up-to-date new. Today Montreal is the fifth 
largest port in the world and that despite the handicap 


that it only operates seven months in the year; it claims a 
population of a million, is the headquarters of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Ry., and is growing bigger every year. 

From Montreal the main line of the Canadian Pacific 
runs westward to Ottawa and thence on to North Bay 
and up through the great Lake Superior district on to 
the head of the lakes at Fort William and Port Arthur 
where it strikes the great prairie belt. But there is an- 
other line of the Canadian Pacific vehich leaves Montreal 
and runs at water level with the St. Lawrence river and 
Lake Ontario, through the rich agricultural and indus- 
trial districts of eastern and western Ontario of which 
the great city of Toronto is the center. From Toronto 
the line runs through to Windsor where it crosses into 
the United States at Detroit and so on to Chicago. Then, 
again, the line which connects Toronto with the main 
line which left Montreal (which connection is made near 
Sudbury, Ont.), is one that passes through some of the 
most beautiful scenery and the finest fishing and hunt- 
ing grounds in Canada. This includes the ever famous 
French river district where the Canadian Pacific has es- 
tablished a bungalow camp and where some of the finest 
muskie and bass that have ever been taken were hooked. 
Mention should also be made of another and a new terri- 
tory that has just been opened up by the Canadian Pa- 
cific in the building of an extension of its line along the 
shores of Lake Temiskaming, which is in the famous 
mining country of Ontario north of the main line before 
the latter reaches North Bay. This Lake Temaskaming 
empties into the Ottawa river which in turn passes into 
the St. Lawrence, and was the route taken by the Jesuit 
Fathers and other early explorers in their efforts to 
reach the Pacific ocean. From the new branch line of 
the Canadian Pacific clear through and to the north as 
far as James Bay there is a virgin and unknown land 
where the fish and game have yet to hear of man and 
learn to fear him. There, according to those who know, 
lies the sportsman’s paradise of the future. It is the last 
great unknown land where fish and game abound. 

We have left but little space to devote to what is after 
all probably the most important part of Canada from 
the viewpoint of the tourist—the west. From Fort Wil- 
liam with its huge elevators where the grain is tranship- 
ped from the freight cars to the lake boats, the line goes 
out to Winnipeg, passing on the way Kenora which is 
the getting-off place for another famous fishing and hunt- 
ing territory, and the Lake of the Woods, where another 
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Neminigan Lodge, Algonquin Park, Ont., Canadian National Railways. 


bungalow camp has been erected by the Canadian Pacific. 
Winnipeg is, of course, the Chicago of Canada, a great 
new city suffering from growing pains but still build- 
ing for the future which is assured. And then from 
Winnipeg the Canadian Pacific goes out across the great 
grain fields of the prairie provinces until it reaches the 
foot of the huge Rockies, described by a Swiss guide 
who came from the Alps to see this new thing, as “fifty 
Switzerlands in one.” 

Only an article complete in itself could hope to do 
justice to the Canadian Pacific Rockies, and even then 
the half would not be told. The beauties of Banff and 
Lake Louise have been put into song and story all over 
the world, the charm and fascination of the trails, the 
glory of the view that leaves one spéechless; the wonder 
and the mystery of the never ending and ever changing 
mountains that rise peak on peak till imagination itself 
is stunned at the very magnificence of it all. During 
the past few years the Canadian Pacific has installed at 
many points in the mountains bungalow camps which have 
proved exceedingly popular in that they have opened a 
way for every member of the family to get back to the 
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The Main Lounge, Jasper Park Lodge, Canadian National Railways, 


very heart of nature and yet do so without any incon- 
veniences or discomfort in their way of living, 

And so the line crosses the great mountain range, 
crosses it by reason of a series of engineering feats that 
have probably never been excelled in the history of rail- 
road construction, and then winds its way down to the 
slopes of the majestic Pacific ocean where its western 
terminus is located in the beautiful and charming city 
of Vancouver, B. C. Vancouver is the most typically 
English city in America. Here afternoon tea is still a 
meal and not a fad, and here all the charm and hos- 
pitality of old England still linger. And then by Ca- 
nadian Pacific steamer one goes on to Victoria, on the 
island of Vancouver, where the journey ends unless one 
wishes to board another Canadian Pacific ocean liner at 
Vancouver and sail on to the fascinating Orient. But 
when one has finally reached Vancouver and Victoria one 
will find much to cause them to linger there and regret to 
leave that region where the weather is as charming as 
the people. It is a long journey across Canada but an 
amazing one. a 
ATTRACTIONS ON THE CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAys 


There has been a tendency to regard 
Canada’s northland as a part of the 
world very close to the north pole, cold, 
uninviting and dangerous. That is a mis- 
conception of fact that fortunately is dis- 
appearing. Canada’s northland is not 
necessarily very far north. Some of the 
finest holiday country on this continent 
lies within 60 miles of the city of Mon- 
treal, along the Huberdeau branch of the 
Canadian National Railways in the 
Laurentian mountains. Again it may be 
found less than 50 miles east, west and 
north of the city of Quebec, in the Lake 
Edward district, the Lake St. John dis- 
trict, the Saguenay district and the Lau- 
rentide Park area. These are all un- 
trammeled stretches of country contain- 
ing fine scenery, thousands of square 
miles of forest lands, splendid fishing in 
the summer and hunting in the fall. The 
Gaspe peninsula on the south shore of 
the St. Lawrence is an area of allurement, 
and the province of New Brunswick of- 
fers salmon fishing without a rival in the 
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world as well as moose and bear hunting 
in the fall. Nova Scotia and Prince Ed- 
ward island are lands of delight to the 
fly fisherman who seeks a gamey trout, 
and Cape Breton island to the sea angler 
\glorying in battle with giant tuna or 
_swordfish. Each have great stretches of 
sandy: beaches beside the open sea, and 
in all these places there is excellent ac- 
-commodation to be found in well-man- 
_aged boarding houses and hotels. 

_ The greatest development of facilities 
_ for the summer tourist is to be found in 
This great 
province lies directly north of the states 
of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michi- 


development as a tourist center may have 
been due to its proximity to these great 
areas of population. In its development 
both private and public enterprises have 
played important parts, but none more 
so than the Canadian National .Rai:ways 
which, through the various combinations 
of lines which go into the making of this 
great railway system, serve this province 
better than any other facility. 

In Ontario the Canadian National Rail- 
ways own and operate two large and up- 
to-date summer hotels, two lodge camps 
and co-operate closely with dozens of 
hotels in other holiday sections of the 
province. None of these sections can be 
reached other than by railway, but the 
visitor is assured of finding those things 
which cannot be found anywhere else. 

Beginning in the east, the first of the 
hotels operated by the National system 
is Highland Inn. This modern hotel is 
located in Algonquin park, a huge forest 
and game preserve set apart by the On- 
tario government. In every direction 
from the hotel stretch hundreds of miles 
of evergreen forests, broken by thousands 
of lakes each of which provides rare 
sport for the angler or the canoeist. The 
lakes are dotted with islands and each un- 
inhabited island can be used by the canoe- 
ist for a camping site. Those who do not 
care to make long cruises may take trips 
of a few hours or a few days, by canoe, 
motor boat or row boat from Highland 
Inn, and on their return have no worry 
as to dress for the khaki shirt or the sweater is the badge 
of honor at the Inn. 

Similar conditions exist at Minaki Inn, which is located 
on the Winnipeg river about 120 miles east of Winnipeg 
on the Transcontinental section of the Canadian National 
Railways. This is a spot finding increasing favor with 
residents of Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis, and its 
attractions will be enhanced next summer by the opening 
of a very fine nine-hole golf course completed this year 
under the direction of one of the best golf architects in 
the dominion. 

The two lodge camps in Ontario are Nominigan, pro- 
nounced No-min-i-gan and Nipigon. Nominigan is a 
few miles away from Highland Inn and is headquarters 
for bass and trout fishermen. Nipigon lodge is situated 
on Orient bay near the mouth of the Nipigon river, the 
entrance to the greatest trout fishing district in central 
Canada. Nipigon lodge is used in autumn as headquarters 
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Wolverine Pass, in the Banff District, Canadian Pacific Rockies. 


by hunting parties after moose, deer, bear and caribou, 
the country being very rich in these animals. 

The Canadian National Railways also work in close 
co-operation with hotels in Muskoka, Lake of Bays, 
Timagami and the Rideau Lakes districts. Muskoka lies 
about 100 miles north of Toronto and it 1s an area of 
lakes and summer resorts that provide évery facility for 
the enjoyment of a holiday. This country lacks nothing 
to make a holiday pleasant, and it is being developed on 
a scale that will make it a second Miami. Muskoka is the 
summer mecca of thousands of visitors from the United 
States, and it is probably the best known of all the holi- 
day places in central Canada. 

Timagami is situated just south of the famous Cobalt 
mining area and it can be reached in less than 12 hours 
from Toronto by the Canadian National Railways. Most 
of it is given over to a forest and game preserve oper- 
ated by the Ontario government, and many fine stands of 
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Wapta Bungalow Camp, Just West of the Great Divide, Canadian 


virgin pine are to be found there. It is a country of 
lakes and islands and woods. The lakes are so clear that 
it is possible to see clearly 100 feet to the bottom, and 
the waters abound in trout, bass, pickerel and pike. It is 
an ideal country for a canoe or motor boat cruise, and 
here, as in Algonquin, the entire outfitting can be done on 
the spot. Many of the officers of the Bethlehem Steel 
. spend every summer in Timagami, and it is patronized 
by many other visitors from the United States. The 
Rideau Lakes district lies just west of the city of Ottawa. 
It is easily accessible, and like its sister areas is another 
of the many beautiful holiday grounds to be found in 
Canada. 


It remains, however, for the Rocky mountains to pro- 
vide the most spectacular of all holiday centers. After 
leaving the prairies the main line of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways to Vancouver and Prince Rupert enters 
the foothills and from them into the Yellowhead pass, 
the finest of all passes through the Rocky Mountains. In 
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this area the Canadian government has 
set aside the greatest national park in 
the world, Jasper national park, a moun- 
tain paradise of 5,000 square miles. Al- 
most in the center of the park, on the 
banks of the Athabaska river, lies the 
town of Jasper, and three miles from it 
the Canadian National Railways have 
built the most unique mountain summer 
resort on the continent, Jasper Park 
lodge. 

In building Jasper Park lodge the 
Canadian National Railways chose to 
maintain the harmony of the surround- 
ings. The erection of one large palatial 
building, which would follow well de- 
fined lines in hotel construction was de- 
cided against. The plan which met with 
favor was the building of a large central 
or main lodge and on each side of it a 
series of log cabin cottages of varying 
sizes, but similar in type to each other 
and to the main building. The site 
chosen was on the banks of Lac Beauvert, 
a. truly beautiful glacial lake reflecting 
in its depths perfect pictures of the 
mountains that surround it, and whose 
surface is a kaleidoscope of color. 

Logs from the woods near-by, boulders 
from the mountain sides were gathered 
and went into the making of Jasper Park 
lodge, an attractive mountain hotel that 
blends perfectly with its natural sur- 
roundings, pleasing the eye, caters to 
every comfort of the traveler and leaves 
an impression that is never forgotten. 
The main lodge is given over to lounge 
rooms, with big open fire places in which 
huge logs crackle in cool evenings and on 
rainy days dining rooms, billiard, writing 
and card rooms. A wide veranda run- 
ning the whole length of the building 
gives an uninterrupted view of Lac 
Beauvert and the mountains round about 
as far as stately Mount Edith Cavell, two 
miles away, with its crown of snow and 
the Ghost Glacier which has taken the al- 
most perfect form of an angel with out- 
stretched wings as though hovering in 
benediction beside this magnificent mem- 
orial to the gallant British nurse. Be- 
hind the lodge is the Colin range and to 
the right the blood-red heights of Pyramid mountain. 
In front rise the Whistlers and to the left of them Edith 
Cavell, Kerkislin, terraced like a mountain in a Japanese 
print, and other peaks equally as impressive in their 
height and majesty. 

On each side of the main lodge lie the cabins, each 
capable of accommodating from four to twelve guests, 
and each, with the exception of dining rooms, complete 
hotels in themselves. In front of the main lodge is the 
curio booth and the recreation hall which is built out 
over Lac Beauvert. Here dances are held each night, 
motion pictures shows given daily and radio concerts 
provided. Next summer the attractions will be added to 
by the opening of a fine swimming pool and of at least 
nine holes of what will eventually be one of the most 
magnificent 18-hole golf courses on the continent. Several 
fine tennis courts are also provided and there are boats 
and canoes on the lake. 

A number of splendid motor roads run from the lodge 
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Pyramid Mountain and the Athabaska River, Jasper National Park, Canadian National Railways. 


which maintains a fleet of motor cars. Motor rides are 
scheduled daily to the base of Pyramid mountain, to the 
glacier on Mount Edith Cavell, to Henry House and to 
the. Maligne canyon. All of these drives provide some of 
the finest scenery to be found anywhere in the world, 
particularly the Edith Cavell drive where the car spirals 
more than 2,000 feet above the floor of the valley, un- 
folding a magnificent panorama of mountain, valley, lake 
and stream. 

The Maligne canyon is one of nature’s marvels. Here 
the waters of the Maligne river rushing to join the Atha- 
baska have worn a tremendously deep channel through 
solid rock. Within a space of twenty yards these waters 
have dropped from the level of your feet to a depth of 
hundreds of feet, almost out of sight, through a narrow 


Three Sisters, Banff, Alberta, on the Canadian Pacific Ry. 


gorge of solid rock. Great “pot holes” have been worn 
in the rocks on either side of the gorge proper where the 
swirling waters in flood time have bored great holes in the 
rocky floor. 


Many trails run through the woods all about and horses 
and guides for these trips are obtainable at the lodge. 
The Canadian National Railways have also imported two 
experienced guides from Switzerland, and they are 
available for the guiding of amateur alpinists up some 
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of the peaks in the vicinity or of taking experienced 
alpinists up any mountain in the park. Good fishing is 
to be had in the vicinity of Jasper Park lodge, many of 
the lakes and streams being plentiful in Dolly Varden, 
Rainbow and the famous Cutthroat trout. Outfitters are 
quartered at the lodge and expeditions can be fitted out in 
every particular for trips of any duration into the moun- 
tains. 

The park being a game preserve, wild animals are to 
be seen at close range. Bears are a common sight close 

the lodge and are much pampered by the guests. 
Leaver have built a hut on Lac Beauvert within 100 yards 
of the main lodge, and mountain goat can easily be seen 
with field glasses close to the top of the Colin range be- 
hind the lodge. 

About 60 miles from Jasper, also on the main line of 
the Canadian National Railways, stands Mount Robson, 
13,068 feet, the highest peak in the Canadian rockies. 
In height and contour this mountain is queen of the whole 
range. The mountain, while in full view of the railway, 
lies about 20 miles from the track, and is reached on foot 
or on horse-back. Two great glaciers, Mount Robson 
and Tumbling glaciers, stretch down the sides of this 
mountain. Tumbling glacier, one of the few advancing 
glaciers left, falls into Berg lake, a beautiful stretch of 
water at the foot of the mountain, and formed entirely by 
the melting snow and ice. Beside Berg lake there are a 
number of log cabins where tourists may find accommo- 
dation. These were used last summer by the Canadian 
Alpine Club during their successful attempt to scale 
Mount Robson. Outfitters at Mount Robson station are 
in a position to make all arrangements to take parties to 
this spot or into any part of the district. 


These are but a few of the rare holiday spots served 
by the Canadian National Railways, and but rough 
sketches of the facilities provided. There are thousands 
of miles along the lines of this great railway that are 
as free and unfettered as the day of their creation. 
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that the foot of white man has scarcely trod. Winter or 


summer, Canada is the country of the different holidays, 


and what is best of a‘l, the country where the visitor is 
made to feel at home. 


Trans-Canada Limited, Canadian 
Pacific Ry. 


Orrers THROUGH AND UNBROKEN 
ATLANTIGH TO" PACIKIC. 


STELLAR PASSENGER TRAIN 
SERVICE FiKOM 


The following is a short description of one of the fastest 
transcontinental express trains in the world. It cevers tlie 
whole of Canada with the exccption of the Maritime prov- 
inces, a distance of 2885.7 miles. The problem of maintain- 
ing a daily service of this standard is unusual and met with 
serious obstacles which, however, the railroad company has 
been able to overcome. 


The Trans-Canada Limited, stellar train of the Can- 
adian Pacific Ry., is the fastest transcontinental express 
train in North America and the fastest long distance ex- 
press in the world. It offers a through, unbroken service 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, with no changes of cars 
and no lay overs. In planning this service, the company 
bore particularly in mind the business man, who wishes 
to travel quickly on a convenient itinerary, and arrive and 
depart from Canada’s principal cities at suitable business 
hours; the trave'er, who wishes to make close connections 
with the steamships, sailing from Montreal, Que., Quebec, 
Que., Vancouver, B. C., or other Atlantic and Pacific 
ports, and the vacationist visiting the Canadian Rockies, 
who wishes to reach its beauty spots rapidly, at convenient 
hours and in comfort. 


The schedule, therefore, is one in which time has been 
cut to the bone and the train, with certain exceptions for 
parlor car passengers, carries only sleeping car passengers, 
thus avoiding frequent stops. It is a daily train, running 
out of Vancouver, Toronto and Montreal and is operated 
between May and September, inclusive. 

It takes this great train only 90 hours to run between 
Montreal and Vancouver, 85 hours 50 minutes from 
Toronto to Vancouver and 84 hours 35 minutes from 
Vancouver to Toronto. The following schedu'e shows 
its time for the chief cities at which it stops: 

The locomotive is of the latest Pacific type numbered 
in the 2300 class, and described elsewhere in this issue. 
Its general description is: Superheater; cylinders, 
diameter 25 in., stroke 30 in.; driving wheel diameter 
75 in.; maximum tractive power 42,600 lbs.; weight 
in working order, leading truck 60,000 Ibs., driving 
wheels 181,500 Ibs., trailing truck 59,000 Ibs., engine 300,- 
500 Ibs., tender 188,500 Ibs. 

Oil burning locomotives are substituted between Cal- 
gary and Revelstoke, in the Rockies, so that passengers 
on the open top observation car which is attached to the 
train while it is in the mountains may not have their view 
obstructed and clothing soiled by smoke from the loco- 
motive. 

The car equipment is of the most modern and luxurious 
type. Westbound, the train carries one dining car from 
Montreal to Vancouver, two standard sleepers from Mon- 


to Vancouver. one standard sleeper from Fort William 
to Winnipeg, one ten-compartment car from Toronto to 
Winnipeg, one ten-compartment car from Montreal to 
Vancouver, one compartment-observation car (containing 
one drawing-room, three compartments and one observa- 
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tion lounge) from Montreal to Van- 6:00 p.m. (E.T. ) Ist day Lv. Montreal, NIUGIB rs spre Ar. 2:00 p.m. (E.T. ) 5th day 
couver, and one open top observation 10:10 p.m. (E.T. ) ist: day Ly. Toronto, Ont; ..0.2,.%3 Ar. 8:35 a.m. (E.T. ) 5th day 
car from Calgary to Revelstoke, (Rock- 8:50 p.m. (E.T. J istiday Ar. Ottawa, Ont.. 2% ¢.<s3. Ly. 11:05 a.m. (E.T. ) 5th day 
5) LL Sepem (E. T.) 2nd day Lv. Port Arthur, Ont..... Ly. 8:12a.m. (E£.T, ) 4th day 
& é RA oes 11:25 p.m. GE.T. ) 2nd day Ar. Fort William, Ont. ...Lv. 8:00 a.m. (E.T. ) 4th day 
Eastbound, it carries one dining car 10:25 a.m. (C.T. ) 3rd day Ar. Winnipeg, Man. ...... Lve7:09 pan. (Cle) Sra day 
from Vancouver to Montreal, one dining Oe Siac (M.T.) Aly davear. Calgary, Alta. ....../. Ly. 6:20 p.m. (M.T.) 2nd day 
car from MacTier to Toronto, two 9:00 a.m. (P.T. ) 5th day Ar. Vancouver, B. C. ...... Lyie 3500 Pima Pris tstiday 
standard sleepers from Vancouver to 
Montreal, two standard sleepers from Vancouver to sinuous north shore line of Lake Superior with extensive 


Toronto, one ten-compartment car from Winnipeg to 
Toronto, one ten-compartment car from Vancouver to 
Montreal, one compartment-observation car from Van- 
couver to Montreal, and one open top observation car 
from Revelstoke to Calgary (Rockies). 

Parlor cars to accommodate a limited number of par- 
lor car passengers are also attached between Montreal and 
Ottawa. 

All cars on the train are heated by the vapor system, 
provision be:ng made in each compartment and drawing- 
room for individual control of the vapor heat. Electric 
light and electric fans are installed throughout the train. 
The dining car service is of the very best, much of the 
supplies consumed coming direct from farms owned and 
operated with scrupulous care by the Canadian Pacific 
Ry. 

The prob’ems of maintaining a daily train service of 
the Trans-Canada standards are unusual. The high 
speed maintained over so great a distance necessitates the 
sleepers being kept in first class order throughout the 
trip with a minimum time for adjustments; food and 
dairy products must be delivered fresh to the diners under 
rush conditions and so on. These and many other seri- 
ous obstacles have been overcome. 

The train follows the main line of the Canadian Pacific 
Ry. across the continent, a distance of 2,885.7 miles be- 
tween Montreal and Vancouver, and 2,706.4 miles be- 
tween Toronto and Vancouver. The whole of Canada, 
except the Maritime provinces, is traversed and the chief 
towns and cities are included, also many of the country’s 
most famous scenic gems and hunting and fishing centers, 
although stops are only made at the principal points. 
the pastoral loveliness of the provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario, as well as their majestic wilderness of rock, 
forest, lake and river, which teem with fish and game and 
are tapped by the great mining, lumbering and other in- 
dustries, are observed from the windows. 

For many miles the Trans-Canada Limited follows the 


views of that great sheet of water. ‘The vast levels of the 
prairie provinces, devoted mainly to agriculture, are 
crossed and shortly after leaving Calgary the train enters 
the Rockies, stopping at those famous beauty spots, Banff 
and Lake Louise. It takes almost 24 hours to pass 
through the 500 miles of magnificent mountain scenery 
between Calgary and Vancouver. 

The bu.lding and maintenance of the Canadian Pacific 
main line presented and still presents many difficulties 
especially in the rocky barrens north of the Great Lakes, 
in spanning the immense prairie rivers and in the Rockies. 
Exceptionally interesting features of the last named dis- 
trict are the Spiral and Connaught tunnels, the latter ex- 
actly five miles long, the longest on the continent. 


Shippers’ Forecast Service Saves Large 
Sums Annually 


What is known as the shippers’ forecast service of the 
weather bureau of the United States department of agri- 
culture is of enormous economic value to those who pro- 
duce, market and transport perishable products. While 
this service also operates during periods of extremely 
high temperatures, to advise shippers when extra refrig- 
eration must be provided, its time of greatest activity is 
during the winter season when cold weather or sudden 
drops in temperature may endanger products in transit 
or held at terminals. 

In all large shipping centers a special shippers’ fore- 
cast is issued in the morning of each business day giving 
the lowest temperature which may be expected during 
the ensuing 24 hours for a distance of 200 miles or more 
in every direction from the shipping center. These fore- 
casts are specially distributed with promptness by tele- 
phone, maps, and cards to all interests concerned and 
especially to transportation companies and commission 
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merchants, in order that they may be guided in their ex- 
press and freight shipments that day. ‘If advice from the 
weather bureau reads, “Shipments from Chicago to the 
northward should be protected against temper atures of 
—15 deg. F. (15 degs. below zero),” merchants will 
either pack crete Pee or withhold their shipment for 
a few days and the transportation companies will pro- 
tect cars containing perishables in accordance with the 
severity of the cold as forecast. In some states an ex- 
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press company that accepts perishables is responsible for 
their preservation in transit, and will not accept them for 
shipment until a reassuring forecast has been obtained, 

Estimated on the basis of the market value of car- 
loads actually transported during critical periods in the 
fall, winter, and spring, probably more than $10,000,000 
is saved annually to shippers in the Chicago district by 
this forecast service, while the reports from New York 
city indicate a saving largely in excess of that amount. 


Chateau Frontenac 


Capacity of This World 


Famous Hostelry Without Marring Its Mediaeval Appearance 


The American continent is poor in buildings of bygone 
days, and as poor in groups of people of ancient traditions. 
The French Canadians of the province of Quebec perhaps 
other group have retained their old-world 
characteristics and customs. Add to this the picturesque 
scenery of this country, and one has an almost perfect setting 
for a holiday trip almost at his door. It was therefore fitting 
that the architect employed to design a hotel intended to serve 
the tourist travel to this region should have selected a type 
of building in keeping with the spirit of the people, and 
drawn from a period and country from which their ancestors 
came. It is also most satisfying to those who have enjoyed 
the genial hospitality of the management that, in imcreasing 
the accommodations, the later architects have not only pre- 
served the original spirit of the design but have even made it 
more effective. Both the architects and the railroad are to 
be congratulated and commended for the manner in which 
they have accomplished the task they set themselves, 


more than any 


The city of Quebec, because of its historical associa- 
tions, and because of a constantly increasing apprecia- 
tion of the scenic beauty of the country in which it is 
situated, has always been a favorite objective for the 
tourist, particularly those from the United States. In re- 
} 
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cent years this travel has been fostered by the policy of 
of the government in the matter of highway construction, 
and there has grown up an extraordinary automobile traf- 
fic in addition to that carried by the railroads and steam- 
ship lines. Nowhere else on this continent can be found 
the seventeenth and eighteenth century atmosphere and 
charm which prevails on the French Canadian farms and 
in the villages. Here the old world flavor is preserved 
in all its simplicity as nowhere else and, because of the 
wide spread knowledge of the beauty and charm of the 
country, an extensive patronage is drawn to Quebec dur- 
ing the period roughly from May to December each year. 
THE ORIGINAL CHATEAU 

In 1892 the lack of hotel accommodations very greatly 
restricted travel, which at that time was almost entirely 
confined to the railroads and steamship lines. To correct 
this defect, and to stimulate travel on its lines, the Can- 
adian Pacific Ry. decided to construct a modern, well 
furnished and equipped hotel at Quebec. Bruce Price 
was employed to work out the design and plans. He was 
an artist as well as an architect, and conceived the idea 
of a sixteenth century chateau as most nearly in keeping 
with the spirit and character of the people and the natural 
setting in which it was to be placed. 
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Chateau Frontenac After Additions and Alterations Were Completed. 


The result of his labors was the Chateau Frontenac, the 
name as appropriate as the design, known the world over 
as an important feature of one of the most imposing 
and beautiful views on the continent. From time to time 
additions have been made by various architects, in order 
to meet the demand for more accommodations. These 
‘have all been in keeping with the original design and 
have been made to the south and west, away from the 
river, and mounting the hill. 


THE ACCOMMODATIONS DouUBLED 


The patronage continued to grow at such a rate that 
‘the railroad decided to double the accommodations. A 
serious problem at once arose, and one not usually met 
with in hotel planning. Running through the property 
are two streets; one, which passes through the center, is 
not a public thoroughfare, but is owned by the company ; 
the other, at the west side, although constructed by the 
company, is a public thoroughfare, owned by the city. 
Neither could be eliminated, as the private street con- 
stitutes the entrance to the hotel. This passage is through 
a vaulted stone archway flanked on either side by arched 
Passages into a large court yard. 


Furthermore the question arose as to whether so great 
an expansion could be made and at the same time the 
spirit of the original design retained. That this difficult 
task has been successfully accomplished is conceded by all 
who are familiar with the original building as well as with 
the enlarged structure. None of the inspiration of the 
original design has been lost in the necessity of solving 
these and the difficult administrative and operating prob- 
lems which immediately presented themselves. 


The Convention Hall Wing on the Right. 


THE ADDITIONS 


The tower or central block constitutes the main portion 
of the reconstructed building and is the dominating fea- 
ture of the hotel. The St. Louis street portion of the 
property, heretofore vacant, has a wing continued from 
the old portion of the structure westward to the property 
line. Across the courtyard and directly opposite the main 
entrance is a low building of restrained but picturesque 
appearance, and which gives no impression of being 
cooped up in the courtyard. In fact this is one of the 
striking features of the design and adds much to the old 
world impression obtained when viewing the structure as 
a whole. This building, called the service building, opens 
only to the west drive. All help, and all supplies of every 
character, must enter the hotel through the service build- 
ing. Under the structure and the courtyard is the laundry, 
so that no vibrating machinery will disturb the guests’ 
comfort. Coal for heating and power is delivered to the 
ample storage bins in the basement through this service 
driveway. 

THE INTERIOR 


The entrance to the hotel is from the courtyard which, 
as already mentioned, is reached by passing through the 
vaulted archway. As one passes into the building he 
will find himself in the main lobby ; 32 ft. wide by 170 ft. 
long. At the right is the office of the hotel and adjacent 
thereto a writing room, stenographers, and the telephones. 
Directly in front is the midway, flanked by ticket and tele- 
graph offices, a bank, a parcel room, a shop and exhibi- 
tion rooms. Leading from this passage, at the junction of 
the old building and the new tower section, is an impos- 
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The Convention Hall and Palm Room Wing. St. Louis Street Front, Chateau Frontenac, Showing Arched Entrance to 
Courtyard Near Center of Building, and to West Street at Right. 


ing staircase of two flights, set in an oval hall, leading up 
to the main dining room and down to the basement. The 
passage continues to the river front, where a magnificent 
view may be obtained. At this point and to the right 
is a loggia and terrace 45 ft. by 94 ft., from which the 
view is absolutely mediaeval in character.. Far below is 
the city, gray and quiet, beyond the majestic river, and 
the village of Clevis partly nestling at the base of the cliff, 
but partly straggling up and out onto the plateau and, as 
a background, the undulating hills are lost in the blue 
haze at the horizon. 

Turning to the left one passes into a large lounge room, 
and through this into two tea rooms known as the Jacques 
Cartier and Frontenac rooms. Each is separately served 
from a service pantry and they were intended to be used 
not only as afternoon tea rooms but for club luncheons 
and other similar functions. From the second of these 
rooms communication is direct with the lobby or rotunda, 
a complete circuit of spacious, comfortable rooms of ex- 
cellent arrangement, which invite complete repose and 
relaxation. 


PaLM Room AND CONVENTION Hatt WING 


The first floor, on which is the main dining room, may 
be reached by the oval staircase already mentioned, by 
the passenger elevators nearly opposite the entrance, or by 
a majestic marble staircase at the end of lobby opposite 
the office. These stairs lead directly into a palm room, 
beautifully but simply furnished, set several feet below 
the level of the first floor. To the left of the palm room, 
and reached by a short flight of marble steps is the con- 


vention hall in the new wing previously mentioned. Un- 
derneath this room passes the two streets which have also 
been referred to. The room, in which the acoustics are 
almost perfect, has a seating capacity of 800 people. At 
one end is a stage from which concerts, lectures, or even 
small theatrical performances can be presented. Dressing 
rooms, committee rooms, retiring rooms, and lavatories 
provide every accommodation that is likely to be required. 
This room may also be utilized as a banquet hall. In 
anticipation of such use an entirely independent kitchen 
and serving facilities are located on the second floor of 
the service building, and communicate directly with the 
hall. A special elevator equipment is installed in this 
kitchen for the purpose of handling the tables from the 
banquet hall to the attic of the service building. So com- 
plete and efficient is the arrangement that all the tables 
can be cleared from the room, moved to the attic, and 
the banquet hall transformed into a ball room in the 
space of only a few minutes. 


Main Di1ninc Room 


Across the palm room and toward the river is the main 
dining room, beautifully finished in oak, and occupying 
the same space as in the old building. This dining room 
can be given over to the exclusive use of those attending a 
convention, as just beyond it is a second dining room, 
which can be isolated by the simple process of closing 
the communicating doors. The entrance to the latter is 
from the elevators or the oval stair case. ; 

THE KITCHEN 
The most important feature of any hotel is its kitchen. 


— 
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The kitchen of the Chateau Frontenac is 90 ft. by 120 ft., 
nd is but a few steps from either of the dining rooms 
ust referred to. Adjacent to the kitchen are the bakery, 
onfectionery shop, butcher shop, and other adjuncts, 
vhile directly below is the steward’s department, which 
acludes the store room for supplies and the refrigerating 
nd cold storage rooms. All supplies are delivered 
hrough the west driveway, are checked at the receiving 
ffice, sent by special elevators to the basement, where 
hey pass under the courtyard direct to the store room 
or cold storage. Three rapid service elevators communi- 
ate directly from the store and refrigerating rooms to 
he kitchen. 

_ In the basement are a cafe, reached from the midway 
sy way of the oval staircase, and situated just below the 
oggia, a large and well equipped billiard room, a barber 
hop, a ladies’ hair dressing suite, and a drug store. 
vleals are also served in the cafe or on the terrace in the 
-ontinental fashion. 

_ All portions of the hotel above the first floor are used 
or bedrooms and suites. In the new portion of the 
tructure every room has a private bath, the furnishings 
nd equipment are of the very finest and, while simple, 
ire both attractive and restful. 


CHARACTER OF CONSTRUCTION 


_ The building is constructed in accordance with the best 
ngineering practice and is entirely fire proof. The heavy 
teel frame is wrapped with metal fabric and encased in 
concrete. The roof and floor slabs are of reinforced con- 
rete. All partitions are of terra cotta tile, except the 
slevator and stairway enclosures, halls and fire escapes, 
where gypsum blocks are used. The roof slabs consist of 
netal lath plastered with a composition of sand, portland 
cement and asbestos, and rest on structural steel purlins. 
-n addition to its fire proof character this construction 
acts as insulation as it is an excellent nonconductor of 
neat and cold. On these slabs is laid the standing seam 
copper roof which is one of the most attractive features 
of the entire design. 

The exterior walls are yellow toned Scotch firebrick, 
which harmonizes with the gray limestone of the lower 
dortion of the building and which is used as trim else- 
where. 

_ The floors in all the corridors and bedrooms are of 
cement finish over the reinforced concrete floors, with 
nailing strips inserted for tacking the carpets, thus mak- 
ng them vermin proof. The bath room floors are ceramic 
tile, with glazed tile side walls to a height of four feet. 
Above the tile the walls are plaster finished with white 
onamel. 

_ The bedroom walls are plaster, with wood base and 
wooden architraves around the windows. Many of the 
suites have special plaster finishes. 

_ The Jacques Cartier and Frontenac tea rooms are 
Anished in paneled oak and special plaster treatment to 
conform to the periods represented by the names. The 
floors are finished for dancing. The lighting fixtures are 
of unique and interesting design and harmonize with the 
other antique features of the rooms. 

All of the public rooms, corridors, the lobby and loung- 
ing rooms on the ground floor have been given special 
‘reatment in their design, finish, fixtures and arrange- 
‘ment of lighting. Yet so well has the design been co- 
ordinated that there is no feeling of incongruity as one 
passes from room to room or corridor. Travertine lime- 
stone has been introduced with excellent effect at several 
places. The oval staircase is constructed of unusual'y 
fine marble imported from France, and is elaborately 
carved. The ornamental iron railing and bronze hand 
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rail conforming to the curve of the stairs is a beautiful 
example of this class of work. 


STEEL Door JAMBS 


Throughout the building pressed steel door jambs and 
combined trim have been used. This made unnecessary 
the usual wood buck which must be erected before the 
terra cotta partitions are put up. The steel buck comes 
in one piece, complete, and was set up and the partitions 
and plaster work fitted to it. In addition to the fireproof 
features there was a substantial saving in cost. The 
doors are single panel, mahogany veneered, and hung on 
friction hinges. 


CONSTRUCTION PROBLEMS AND METHODS 


With the completion of the design one of the most 
troublesome problems yet confronted the railroad and the 
architects. ‘Lhis was to do the work and at the same 
time keep the hotel in operation. To begin with, 40,000 
cubic yards of solid rock had to be removed from a space 
almost completely surrounded by the adjacent portions 
of the structure. Much of it had to be taken out with- 
out blasting and in badly cramped quarters. 

The excavation for the west drive and the service wing 
was taken out first, and the concrete columns and slabs 
completed. This permitted the diversion of traffic from 
Descarriers street (the private street) to the west drive 
and the excavation up to the line of the old building. As 
soon'as possible the excavation was covered over by 
the courtyard slab. 

In the meantime the new wing containing the con- 
vention hall and palm room was started, and by the time 
the courtyard slab was completed erection was well under 
way. Up to this time no portion of the old structure had 
been dismantted, but construction could not proceed fur- 
ther until the old kitchen wing was removed to permit 
excavation for the new tower section. This meant pro- 
viding temporary quarters and complete facilities for the 
kitchen which, in the completed structure, occupies the 
same position as formerly. As soon as the convention 
hall wing was under cover temporary store rooms and 
refrigerators, water, steam and other lines were installed 
and connections prepared. When ready the equipment 
was moved and set up ready for operation during one 
night, 

The work of demolition was immediately started, and 
the excavation, foundation work and erection followed. 
The lower floors were enclosed before erection was com- 
pleted in order to permit work on the new kitchen to 
be carried forward. The temporary kitchen was installed 
in the convention hall wing in the summer of 1922, and 
the tower block was completed a year later. Co-incident 
with the erection of the tower block the connecting wings 
to the various portions of the building were built, includ- 
ing the entire reconstruction of the old citadel wing. 


MATERIAL DELIVERIES AND STORAGE 


The space available for doing the work was very lim-- 
ited, and the storage of any quantity of material close 
to the work almost entirely out of the question. Much 
of the material, particularly the various classes of equip- 
ment and fittings, could not be delivered until actually 
needed, and the greater portion of that which was de- 
livered had to be stored along the railroad at some dis- 
tance from the work. In order to permit continued oper- 
ation of the hotel a great deal of temporary work was 
necessary. The frequent diversion of steam, water and 
other pipe lines, electric wiring, and telephone lines en- 
tailed an enormous amount of work and consumed a 
great deal of time, as most of this class of work had 
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to be done in the latter part of the night and in such 
a way as not to disturb the guests. 
ELEVATORS 

One of the features of the equipment of the hotel is 
the passenger and service elevator installation. In the 
main tower there are three passenger. and three service 
high speed elevators. These cars operate at a speed of 
600 ft. per minute and run from the basement to the 
15th floor. They are the self leveling type, brought auto- 
matically to the floor level at each stop, regardless of 
the action of the operator. As soon as the operat- 
ing lever is moved to stop position the power 
is cut off the traction engine through the main switch 
by means of a circuit breaker. However, a supplementary 
circuit causes the drum to continue rotation at low speed 
until the floor level is reached when the alternate circuit 
is automatically broken and the brakes applied. In this 
way the car is brought exactly to the level of the landing 
and cannot pass it. 

The cars are equipped with electric interlocks and col- 
lapsible gates. The mechanism is so arranged that the 
operator cannot start his car until the door and the gate 
have both been closed. 

There are two passenger elevators of the same type, 
but having a speed of 350 ft. per minute in the citadel 
wing. In the river wing the two cars of the ordinary 
overhead type operate at a speed of 300 ft. per minute. 

OTHER EQUIPMENT 

Other equipment in the guest sections of the hotel in- 
clude a complete fire alarm system, a maid’s signal sys- 
tem with an annunciator board in the housekeeper’s room, 
vacuum cleaning system, telephone and watchmen’s clock 
circuits and pneumatic tube carriers. 

The fire fighting facilities have been given much atten- 
tion, and throughout the building there are interior fire 
escapes, consisting of. entirely enclosed fireproof stair- 
ways with all openings protected by steel fire doors fitted 
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with panic bars and self closing devices. At strategi 
locations in the corridors there are closets containing fire 
fighting equipment. Two separate fire systems are pro- 
vided, one for the hotel fire department with hose and 
fire extinguishers ; the other with larger hose and couplings 
for the city fire department. An incipient fire can be 
taken care of by the hotel staff, or a larger fire fought 
by them until the city fire fighting forces arrive. ; 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT ' 


The main kitchen is located on the first floor in the 
rear of the administration offices, and occupies a space of 
90 ft by-120 sty ltsisiso arranged that all departments 
are on this floor except the bakery. The floor is laid 
with red quarry tile and the walls for a height of six 
feet above the floor are white glazed tile. Above the 
tile the plaster walls and ceiling are finished in white 
enamel. As this department is situated nearly in the 
center of the building it was necessary to practically seal 
this room up to prevent annoyance caused by noise and 
the kitchen odors. Ventilation is provided by fresh air 
and exhaust fans. The hoods over the ranges, stock pots, 
and other greasy apparatus are connected with an inde- 
pendent exhaust system, constructed of heavy metal and 
so designed that they can be burned out frequently to 
prevent too great an accumulation of grease in the ducts. 
Washed air at the rate of 38,000 cu. ft. per minute is 
required for ventilating the kitchen. 

The kitchen proper is equipped one eight-fire, eight- 
oven coal range; one two fire two oven coal range; one 
charcoal broiler; four electric broilers; one four foot 
electric range with one oven for fry cook; six electric 
roasting ovens; two 30-in. electric salamanders; three 
combination cook’s tables and dish warmers. Two of 
these tables are 23 ft. long and the third is 17 ft. m 
length. They contain steam tables, sinks, garnishing 
boxes, bain maries, dish heaters, tray tables, and plate 
warmers. 

In addition to the main kitchen there are a butcher 


shop, garde manger, still room, pastry department, bakery, 


confectionery, vegetable preparation room, dishwashing 
pantries and sculleries. On the second floor is a kitchen 
and dining room for the help and this supplementary 
kitchen has on a smaller scale substantially the same 
equipment as the main kitchen. 

It is somewhat astonishing to find in the vegetable 
preparation room four &80-gallon copper jacketed soup 
kettles, one 110-gallon grease kettle, one consomme tank, 
one double jacketed copper tilting kettle, two 40-gallon 
vegetable boilers, two four compartment steamers, be- 
sides an assortment of sinks, work tables, etc. 


PoWwER PLANT 


In addition to the other difficulties which had to be 
met was the rebuilding of the power plant into a modern 
installation, in such manner as not to interrupt the re- 
quired 24 hour service. Had the power plant been shut 
down even for a short interval, the elevators would have 
stopped, the lights gone out, and the heat would have 
failed. There would have been no water either hot or 
cold, except from the tanks above the tenth floor, until 
they were drained. Ventilation would have ceased, the 
steam cookers ceased to operate, and the whole service 
of the hotel would have been paralyzed. 

The old boilers were kept in service until the new 
ones were ready for partial operation. To do this the 
new auxiliary equipment was installed in the permanent 
location and temporary connections made to the old boil- 
ers. The old boiler feed pumps, service pumps and feed 
water heaters were then removed to provide space for 
the new boilers. All pipe lines came down and were 
replaced by temporary lines, many of which were run 


‘forced draft is employed. Each 
‘of the three boilers is equipped 
‘with Copes feed water regula- 
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to the temporary kitchen in the 
convention hall. A new chimney 
187 ft. 6 in. high and 5 ft. 6 in. 
internal diameter replaced the 
original steel stack. 

In designing the new power 
plant the question of smoke 


elimination was studied, but a 
serious difficulty arose in the 
matter of head room. It was 


first proposed to use water tube 
boilers of the parallel drum type, 
but as only a 7 ft. 6 in. setting 
could be secured with this type, 
water tube boilers of the cross 
‘drum type were decided on. A 
setting of 9 ft. 6 in. was secured 
‘and resulted in almost complete 
combustion. No smoke is notice- 
‘able even with the lowest grade 
‘coals. Underfeed stokers of the 
lateral retort type are used, and 


tors; Craig damper regulator; 
‘Bailey boiler meters which 
‘record the steam flow, the air 
flow, and the flue gas tempera- 
ture on one chart. This meter 
‘also indicates the per cent of boiler rating and the fire 
box draft. There is also a Bailey three point draft 


‘gauge which indicates the draft immediately above the 


vers. 
‘nected to a recording meter. A Cambridge Electric Co.’s 
| bi-record recorder indicates the C O, conditions at the 
‘flue stack for any combination of two of the boilers at 
‘the same time. 


} 


' 


cookers, ventilating fans, lighting, etc., 


fire and in the last pass. A pair of Weir boiler feed 
_ pumps, each of different capacity, to handle the maximum 
load, feed the water from the open type Cochrane heaters 
to the boilers. Two boiler feed lines are run to the boil- 
In each of these venturi tubes are inserted and con- 


The ashes are removed from the stokers by means of 


-a steam jet conveyor, the inlets of which are located in 


‘front of each ash pit. The ashes are discharged into a 


‘concrete tank placed adjacent to the street where it is 
‘convenient for trucks to load. 


In addition to the boilers and their incidental equip- 


'ment, the engine room contains one 125 k. w. and one 
200 k. w. Beliss & Morcombe vertical engine driven gen- 
erator set with Strong automatic quick closing stop valves 
| to prevent the possibility of overspeeding; one 200 k. w. 


Westinghouse synchronous motor generating set with 60 
k. w. balance set; one 15-panel switchboard, with all ac- 
cessories, controlling the service to the elevators, electric 
throughout the 
building. 

In connection with other requirements the engine room 
also contains ammonia compressors for refrigeration; 
vacuum pumps for the heating system; hot and cold 
water house service pumps; a booster pump for the sup- 


ply tanks in the Mt. Carmel wing when the city supply 


fails; heaters for the hot water service; and a Fire Un- 
derwriters fire pump of 1,000 g. p.m. capacity. 
WATER SUPPLY 

The city water supply is not dependable, as the mains 
in the section of the city in which the hotel is located are 
subject to frequent breaks. Because of this lack of de- 
pendence the railroad laid a private line a distance of 
2500 feet and connected it with the mains of another 
section where the breaks are less frequent and where they 
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Mt, Carmel Wing with Tower in Background, from the Parade Above the Rampart, 


are given preferred attention when they do occur. Tanks 
were installed in several of the wings with a total storage 
capacity of 60,500 gallons. These tanks are supplied di- 
rectly from the city mains, but the piping is so arranged 
that in case of a partial failure of the supply the service 
pumps automatically cut in and supply them. In case of 
a total failure of the city supply the terrace tank, with 
22,000 gallons capacity, can be isolated and used for boiler 
feed purposes only. 


REFRIGERATION 


No ice is used in the hotel except that which is served 
in the drinking water and other liquid refreshment. The 
refrigerating system is an ammonia compression system 
with a combined ice making and brine storage tank for 
general refrigeration, and a cold brine tank for the ice 
cream service. The ice, which is used, is made from 
filtered water by means of a cooled compressed air sys- 
tem, the capacity of which is five tons per day. 

The refrigerators are cooled by means of brine coils. 
The course of the brine is from the ice tank, through 
the circulating pump, through shell type brine coolers, 
through the refrigerators, and back to the ice making tank 
where it makes ice before again passing through the 
circulating pump. The refrigerators are equipped with 
a system of air circulation, which prevents the accumula- 
tion of condensation on the walls and ceilings, and also 
keeps the refrigerators sweet and clean. 

The architects who have worked out the design and, 
in conjunction with the officers of the railroad, planned. 
the construction program, are Edward and W. S. Max- 
well of Montreal. The construction work was carried out 
under the general supervision of J. M. R. Fairbairn, chief 
engineer and J. W. Orrock, engineer of buildings, Ca- 
nadian Pacific Ry. C. Wetterau is local superintendent 
of building construction for the railroad. 


It is estimated that the gold production for northern 
Ontario for the year 1924 will reach the large total of 
$25,000,000. Eleven gold mines appear in the list of 
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producers. Last year production was only $20,082,000. 
At the present time every indication points to a larger in- 
crease in production in 1925 than has taken place this 


year. With production now at the rate of over $31,000,- 
000, it would not be very surprising if the grand total of 
gold production for 1925 reaches $35,000,000. 


Grain Elevator Operation With Automatic Box Car 
Unloader 


Installation of New Dumping Device at Port Arthur C. N. Rys. 
Effects Large Savings in Costs of Unloading Grain from Box Cars 


The field for a box car dumper for grain has long been 
recognized and the automatic unloader represents an im- 
portant equipment in the business of handling grain in bulk. 
Their installation permits large savings in labor costs of un- 
loading grain from box cars, increased unloading capacity, 
greater efficiency in elevator operation and better working 
conditions for elevator men. A few of the more essential 
requrements which an automatic grain car dumper must 
fulfill are, that it shall remove all grain from the car to the 
elevator pit without loss of grain and without manual labor; 
that it shall not damage the rolling stock; that it shall have 
means for removing the grain doors quickly and without 
damaging same and finally that it must be practically fool- 
proof in operation and have such speed and economy of 
operation as to more than justify its first cost. 

Recent developments in automatic box car unloading ap- 
paratus for grain have mostly been along the lines of a 
combined end tilt and side tilt to the cars. The unloader 
described in this article has been developed for end tilt only. 
The principal reason for this construction is that the side 
tilt causes strains in the car framing for which tt is not 
designed and, therefore, the car dumper becomes a source 
of damage to box car eyuipment. The automatic box car 
unloader is installed in the elevator “B” at the grain elevator 
plant of the Canadian National Railways at Port Arthur, 
Ontario. 


The transportation of grain from its point of origin 
on the farm to its destination at a milling point or, in 
the case of export grain, in the hold of an ocean freighter 
at a seaboard port, is one of the great national problems 
of all grain exporting countries. Many millions of dol- 
lars are invested in grain elevators for storing and han- 
dling grain in transit, while the railways have tremendous 


investments in rolling stock and terminal facilities for 
handling this vast traffic. 

On the North American continent practically all grain 
is moved by the railroads. The grain is ordinarily moyed 
in wagons or trucks to a near-by country elevator, where it 
is loaded into a box car and moved to a terminal elevator. 
Here the box car is unloaded and the grain placed in 
storage until it is ordered forward to its further destina- 
tion. Much export grain moves to the seaboard by a com- 
bined rail and water route, which makes necessary its 
handling through several grain elevators. 

The large volume of grain to be handled has de- 
manded the greatest economy of operation in grain ele- 
vators. Manual labor has gradually been eliminated, and 
now plays but a small part in grain handling methods. 
The unloading of grain from the box cars has, however, 
not improved with other handling methods, and is today 
the only process in grain handling where manual labor 
is largely used. The methods principally in use are 
those of twenty years ago, and only within the last few 
years have steps been taken to substitute a mechanical 
device for hand labor in unloading grain from box cars. 

The automatic box car unloader for grain described 
herein was developed for use in the reconstruction of the 
Canadian National Railways’ elevator at Port Arthur, 
Ont. This elevator is one of the largest grain handling 
plants in the world, having a storage capacity of over 8% 
million bushels of grain. The plant formerly consisted 
of three fireproof tile storage annexes and two large 
capacity timber work houses. The deterioration of the 
timber structures made necessary the reconstruction of at 
least one of the timber work houses, and it was decided 
to build a single fireproof work house of reinforced 
concrete construction to do the work of both timber 
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The Canadian National Railways Grain Elevator Plant at Port Arthur, Ontario. 
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work houses. It therefore became necessary to build 
a new work house to have an unloading, shipping, clean- 
ing and handling capacity at least as great as the com- 
bined capacities of the two timber work houses. The re- 
strictions imposed by the site made it impossible to pro- 
vide trackage adequate to serve an installation of car 
shovel pits. The large staff required to operate the many 
car shovel pits necessary for proper unloading capacity 
also presented a labor problem that would severely handi- 
cap the operation of the elevator in busy seasons. With- 
out the introduction of more efficient methods of un- 
loading the use of a single work house seemed to be im- 
practicable. a 
The unloading device adopted consists of a tilting 
platform with auxiliary mechanisms for opening the grain 


door and introducing deflecting baffles into the car, so 
. that as the car is tipped endwise the grain content is dis- 


charged by gravity through the side door into the elevator 
receiving hopper. The introduction of this device into 
a grain elevator eliminates the inefficient process of car 


| shoveling from the otherwise highly efficient methods of 
handling grain in bulk. All necessity for manual labor 


in the grain handling process is removed, and the em- 
ployees of an elevator thus equipped are operators, not 
laborers. 


Tue Port ARTHUR ELEVATOR PLANT 


The fireproof portion of the elevator is known as ele- 
vator “B” and consists of the fireproof work house, hav- 
ing a storage capacity of 750,000 bushels, and three tile 
_ storage annexes of a capacity of 2,250,000 bushels each. 
The timber workhouse, known as elevator “A,” with a 
capacity of 1,250,000 bushels, has been cut off from the 
fireproof portion of the elevator and is operated as a 
separate unit. The elevator “B’ work house was con- 
structed in 1920, at which time the plant was separated 
into two operating units. This elevator holds the record 
for shipping grain to boats at the head of the lakes, hav- 
ing shipped out 1,110,000 bushels to three boats in eleven 
hours working time. 
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necessary to move a loaded car from the yard to the un- 
loader, amounting to about 110 feet. Where stub end 
trackage is unavoidable the layout shown is, however, 
as satisfactory as can be obtained. 

A hand unloading pit equipped with “Clark”’ shovels is 
provided back of each of the four unloaders, to be used 
for unloading bulkhead cars. The location of these pits 
permits the slow unloading to be carried on without in- 
terruption of rapid unloading on the dumpers. 

The stub track back of No. 4 dumper is extended 
alongside the workhouse to serve as a loading out track 
to cars. While the business handled by this elevator is 
principally receiving grain from box cars and loading out 
to lake boats, during the season of closed navigation a 
maximum loading out capacity to cars of 100 cars per 
day is required. This is provided by five car loading 
spouts having Sandmeyer ends, serving the loading out 
track before mentioned. For the loading out process the 
use of the corresponding loaded car track and empty car 
track is reversed. 

Grain from the receiving hopper at the unloader is 
delivered by multiple valves to a conveyor belt and lofter 
leg discharging to a 2,000-bushel capacity garner over the 
receiving scale. Conveyor belts and lofter legs serving 
the unloaders have a capacity of 20,000 bushels of grain 
per hour. The scales are specially designed for rapid 
weighing, the 2,000-bushel capacity scale hopper having 
a 28-in. diameter outlet valve at the bottom. 

Distribution of grain from the scale is controlled by a 
turnhead operated from the scale floor. Separate spouts 
are provided direct from each scale turnhead to a ship- 
ping bin, car loading spout, storage conveyor belt, trans- 
fer belt and to a Mayo spout serving a number of work 
house bins. This rapid system of distribution not only 
permits economy of operation, but is necessary to permit 
distribution of the grain as rapidly as it is delivered 
from the car unloaders. 

The cleaning capacity of the elevator is adequate to 
serve its receiving capacity. Grain is shipped to boats on 
five lofter legs with a total average capacity of 75,000 


The elevator is located near the outer 
end of its site, so that through trackage 
could not be used. The unloading shed | 
_was therefore placed at the shore end of | 
the work house, and the loaded car tracks 
and empty car tracks arranged side by 
side. At this elevator each yard track is 
long enough to hold 30 cars. The spring 
switch at the dumper is open to the empty 
track, and the track is graded so that 

empty cars run off the dumper and clear 
themselves by gravity on the hump yard 
principle. Loaded cars are pulled to the 
dumper by means of an endless cable 
haulage, which controls the entire yard. 
Specially designed cable grips are used 
for attaching the car to the moving cable. 
|The layout permits loaded cars to be set 
‘into the elevator yard and empty cars to 
be removed without interruption of the 
/unloading process. 

_ The track layout at any elevator is 
'more or less determined by the site and 
‘its location in relation to the feeder 
trackage. The ideal layout to serve an 
unloader is through trackage, where 
loaded cars are set in at one side of the 
| Weeding shed, and empty cars taken 
away at the other side. The objection 
to the layout described is the distance 
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Receiving Tracks at Elevator “B” of the Canadian National Grain Elevator 


Plant at Port 
Arthur, Ont, 
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bushels per hour. The elevator is of reinforced concrete 
construction throughout except the storage annexes, 
which are of tile construction. The elevator is electrically 
driven, with a separate motor for each machine. Its 
vacuum cleaning system is as complete as can be devised 
and unusual precautions are taken to prevent dust ex- 
plosions. 


Car DuMPER INSTALLED IN ELEVATOR “B” 


The box car unloader apparatus installed in the new 
work house at the Port Arthur elevator “B” of the Can- 
adian National Railways are schematically shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. The bridge consists of two 
built-up plate girders rigidly braced together. The lower 
part of the girders is formed into a circular tread which 
rests on steel tracks supported on a heavy concrete foun- 
dation. Lugs on the tracks mesh with slots in the girders, 
to insure proper alignment at all times, and a roller at 
each end of the bridge operates in a steel guide set in 
the concrete structure of the unloader foundation as a 
further aid to keeping the bridge alignment. 

The tipping machinery consists of a 75-h.p. motor con- 
nected through a worm gear and differential to a ram at 
each end of the bridge, by means of which the bridge can 
be rocked to an angle of 45 degrees in either direction. 
End locks are provided for locking the four corners of 
the bridge platform to the foundation. These locks con- 
sist of a heavy pin which slides into a cast iron shoe set 
in the foundations, the pins being all operated simultane- 
ously by one 5-h.p. motor with suitable screw and link 
mechanism. 

Bumpers for centering the car on the bridge platform 
and holding the car in position during the tipping opera- 
tion are of the collapsible type and consist of heavy steel 
castings, hinged and supported on a crosshead in a 
guideway, and operated by large diameter screws driven 
from one motor located near the center of the bridge. 
These bumpers hold the car in position by clamping it 
over the draw bars. 

The door opener consists of two steel levers cast into 
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gear segments. The operation is effected by a motor 
connected by a worm transmission to a countershaft hav- 
ing a steel pinion at each end. These pinions are geared 
into the rack segments of the arms before mentioned. 
Automatic means are provided for adjusting the door 
opening mechanism to all varying heights of car floor. 
The operation of the door opener forces in the grain 
door without injuring it, and by a continuous motion 
carries the grain door inward and upward to the roof of 
the car, where it remains during the unloading operation. 
As the door opener is withdrawn the grain door is dropped 
on the car floor, and is not manually ere at any 
stage of the unloading operation. 

Two deflecting baffles are provided, one at each side 
of the car door, each operated by a motor connected to 
a drum shaft with a worm transmission gear. These 
baffles can be placed across the full width of car at a 
45-degree angle at the will of the operator, and are used 
for deflecting the grain out through the side door of 
the car. The steel baffles are connected by steel cables 
to the drums before mentioned, and are guided by upper 
and lower guide castings. In order to provide for the 
variation in heights of car floors the forward end of 
the baffle is raised by means of a large nut supported 
in a casting under the baffle guideway. As the baffle 
moves into the car it is lowered until it rests on the 
car floor, fitting tightly to the car floor and to the far 
side wall of the car. 

Deflecting plates are arranged under the car door to 
instire all grain being carried well to the center of the 
receiving hopper. Flexible deflectors are arranged to 
prevent any leakage of grain along the side of the car. 
Steel gratings are provided to protect the fixed hopper 
and to cover all open spaces around the unloaders. 


The fixed receiving hopper is part of the grain elevator 
structure. It is important that this hopper has a ca- 
pacity of 2,000 bushels of grain, in order that the dump- 
ing operation may not be delayed while the hopper is 


‘being cleared. The end travel of the car door incidental 
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to the rocking motion of this unloader insures an even 
distribution of grain in the receiving hopper, and makes 
it possible to obtain necessary capacity with a compara- 
tively shallow hopper. 

The operator’s cab is located directly opposite the car 
door, and is provided with glass windows so that the 
operator has an unobstructed view into the car at ail 
times during the dumping operation. The electrical con- 
trol board is in convenient position before the operator 
and all operations of the unloader are under his direct 
control. 

Particular attention has been paid to features bear- 
ing on the safety of operation of the unloader appar- 
atus. The rocking cradle is so designed as to be in 
stable equilibrium in all positions and under all con- 
ditions of loading of grain inside the car. Therefore, 
should a breakage occur in the tipping mechanism the 
bridge will immediately come to a horizontal position 
without damage. All motors are equipped with sole- 
noid brakes, and transmission is by selflocking worm 
gears, so that no motion can take place unless actuated 
by electric current. Limit switches are provided on all 
important motions, and the operations are electrically 
interlocked so that they cannot be carried out in im- 
proper sequence. The apparatus is practically “fool 
proof” and incapable of being damaged by improper op- 
eration. 


EcoNOMY OF OPERATION OF THE UNLOADER 


The time of the various separate operations involved 
in unloading a box car of wheat are shown in proper 
sequence as follows: 


Raising end bumpers and centering car on plat- 

ERS? os. sie Pe let Wak ests 40 sec. 
lela Te te ERR ds Ai cree 10 sec. 
Breaking in and raising car door (10 per cent of 

grain content discharged into elevator pit).. 15 
Tipping cradle 20 degrees to left without baffle 

(35 per cent grain content discharged into pit) 20 sec. 
Insert right bafile and tip cradle 45 degrees to 

right (85 per cent of grain content discharged 

into pit) 
Withdraw right baffle, insert left baffle, and tip 

cradle 45 degrees to left (100 per cent grain 


SCC: 


40 sec. 
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mratrent discharged info.pit) ...........-.+. 50 sec. 
Withdraw left baffle and level car ........... 10 sec. 
Memicrwedoor breaker. .scisaeemccne ss sees if sec. 
sec. 


Insert end pins 
Drop end bumpers and inspect interior of car.. 30 sec. 
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Complete operation. .237 sec. 


or approximately 4 minutes. 


Removing empty car from the unloader platform and 
spotting a loaded car on same, with the layout at the 
Canadian National Railway elevator, consumes about 3 
minutes, and results of actual operation show that where 
wheat is being unloaded and no delays occur in dis- 
tributing the grain inside the elevator, cars can be un- 
loaded at the rate of one car per unloader every seven 
minutes, or at the rate of better than eight cars per 
unloader per hour. The unloading operation before de- 
tailed is, however, somewhat slower for a car of oats, 
which usually requires at least one extra tipping of the 
cradle. Over a long period unloading is bound to be 
slowed down by delays incidental to the distribution 
of grain inside the elevator. Results at the Canadian 
National Railways elevator indicate that for a 10-hour 
day, with normal delays for distribution, about 250 cars 
can be unloaded on four unloaders, or at an average rate 
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End Elevation of Unloader Apparatus. 


somewhat better than six cars per unloader per hour. 

In a large grain elevator equipped with multiple pits 
having a pair of power shovels at each pit, it is not prac- 
ticable to unload more than one car per pit per hour as an 
average for a 10-hour day, and unloading records for 
the larger elevators indicate that this rate is practically 
never attained. 

For purpose of comparison we will therefore, assume 
average rates of unloading by automatic dumper six cars 
per hour, and by hand pit with power shovels one car 
per pit per hour. 2 

The operating staff for one unloader is made up as 
follows: 

One operator (in operator’s cab operating both un- 
loader and car haulage.) 

One attendant (at car door to oversee dumping opera- 
tion and inspect car after unloading. ) 

Two laborers (to move loaded cars on and empty cars 
off unloader platform.) 

Total per unloader four men. 

The operating staff for an unloading shed equipped 
with 20 hand pits with power shovels averages during 
rush periods as follows: 

25 shovelers. 

10 laborers breaking car doors. 

5 laborers switching cars. ; 

The average per pit. is therefore two men. 

As one unloader will do the work of six hand pits, 
the saving in labor is represented by four men for the 
unloader as against twelve men for the equivalent hand 
pits, or a direct saving of eight men per unloader. The 
actual money saved is in the same direct proportion, as at 
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Foundation for Unloader, Showing Tilting Mechanism in 
Place, 
the elevator here described former shovelers were put 
On as operators on the unloaders. 

Assuming that the actual unloading staff at an elevator 
is equivalent to the maximum staff employed for 200 
days per year which is approximately in line with actual 
conditions, the direct saving in labor amounts to 1600 
working days per unloader. With labor averaging $5.00 
per day this amounts to $8,000 per annum per unloader. 

In addition to the direct saving shown above, the un- 
loaders permit a considerable indirect saving. The labor 
turnover is much smaller with the unloaders, due to bet- 
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ter working conditions. The smaller staff required great- 
ly lessens the danger of tieing up operations by strikes. 
Maintenance costs are less for the unloaders than for 
the equivalent number of power shovels. The door 
breaker on the unloader does not damage the grain door 
in removing it, whereas by the hand method of breaking 
grain doors the door is practically destroyed. 

Regarding power costs for one unloader as against six 
power shovels, the peak load for the unloader is about 
75 h. p. as against about 60 h. p. for the six power 
shovels. The average power load is, however, less for 
the unloader than for the power shovels. Under most 
power contracts the power costs would be less for the 
unloader than for the shovels. 

As regards cost of initial installation of the unloader, 
as against an equivalent number of hand pits with power 
shovels, there is under ordinary conditions but little dif- 
ference. Installation of unloaders instead of hand pits, 
however, will permit in many cases the use of a less 
expensive property development for the trackage layout. 
Needless to say the problem of initial cost differs widely, 
depending on local conditions maintaining at different 
elevator sites. 

Whether or not the unloaders can be installed to advan- 
tage in existing elevators is a question requiring separate 
study for each individual elevator. The general state- 
ment can be made, however, that unloaders can be in- 
stalled to advantage in most existing grain elevators. 
Automatic unloaders represent an important innovation 
in the business of handling grain in bulk. Their installa- 
tion permits large saving in labor costs of unloading grain 
from box cars, increased unloading capacity, greater effi- 
ciency in elevator operation and better working condi- 
tions for elevator labor. Their use is fully approved 
by local government weighing and inspection staffs. 

The elevator of the Canadian National Railways here 
described was designed by and built under the super- 
vision of C. D. Howe & Co., consulting engineers. This 
firm in collaboration with the Dominion Bridge Com- 
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pany, Limited, were also designers of the automatic un- 
joader installation. ‘Lhe unloaders were manutaciured 
by the Dominion Bridge Company, Limited. 


Recent Developments in the Three-Cyl- 
inder Locomotive 


The American Locomotive Cc. has announced the re- 
ceipt of an order from the Southern Pacific system for 
a very large and powerful three-cylinder locomotive. It 
will be the largest and most powerful non-articulated loco- 
motive that has ever been built. It will have a tractive 
power of approximately 90,000 pounds, a 4-10-2 wheel 
arrangement, and, being the first of this type built in the 
United States, will be known as the “Southern Pacific 
type.” 
séme months ago the Southern Pacific received ten 
large mountain type locomotives built by the American 
Locomotive Co. On the first day of the summer tourist 
season, ten sections of the Sunset Limited and Golden 
State Limited trains operated between Los Angeles and 
El Paso, a distance of 815 miles. Prior to this year four 
locomotives were required for each train on this run, 
which necessitated the use of 40 locomiotives to handle 
the ten trains. With the new mountain type locomotives 
each train was handled on time with one locomotive per 
train and without the change of a single engine, a saving 
of 30 locomotives. 

The same spirit of progress on the part of the South- 
ern Pacific which influenced them in the purchase of the 
‘en large mountain type locomotives, leads to a greater 
endeavor in enlarging economies already enjoyed, hence 
the order for this powerful three-cylinder locomotive. 

The merits of this type of engine have been thoroughly 
tested on foreign roads, and today there are in operation 
and construction in England over 250 engines of the 
three-cylinder type, approximately 2100 in Germany, and 
many others in Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Brazil and 
the Argentine Republic. 

The American Locomotive Co. has been promoting the 
three-cylinder locomotive in this country and has engines 
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of this type in operation and under construction for the 
following roads: 


Lehigh Valley Chicago Rock Island & Pa- 


New York Central es ie ee, 
Louisville & Nashville ot eo ew Tlaven 


Delaware Lackawanna & Missouri Pacific 


Western Wabash Railroad. 

Also five engines of the three-cylinder type were re- 
cently shipped to South Manchuria, which were fully 
described in the Railway Review, October 25, 1924. The 
order recently placed by the Lehigh Valley for five en- 
gines, duplicates of the first engine No. 5000 which for 
the past eight months has been undergoing severe road 
and scientific tests, unquestionably demonstrates that the 
three-cylinder locomotive has a great future. 

In addition to the foregoing the American Locomotive 
Co. announces an order from the Wabash Railway for 
50 mikado type locomotives having a total weight of 340,- 
000 pounds, five of which are to be of the new three- 
cylinder type. The Delaware Lackawanna & Western 
R. R. has also placed an order with this same company 
for two three-cylinder mountain type locomotives having 
a total weight of 392,000 pounds. 


Interesting Tie Plug Cutting Machine 


Experience indicates that good results can be obtained 
when the management stimulates the interest of the men 
individually in creation and in the contribution of their ex- 
perience and knowledge to the productive processes. An ex- 
ample of co-operation along these lines and the value which 
can be derived from such methods is given in the following 
article, which furnishes a description of a tie plug machine 
designed and built by the shop force in the Moncton, N. B., 
shops of the Canadian National Railways under direction and 
supervision of the superintendent of car equipment stationed 
at this place. The machine ts interesting and of high value 
as it is designed particularly to utilize material heretofore 
wasted. 

An interesting machine of somewhat unusual design 
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Feeding Arrangement and the Formation of Plugs in the Tie Plug Cutting Machine Designed and Built in Moncton Shops of the Canadian National | 
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for the manufacture of tie plugs has been built in the The machine is operated by a 10-h.p. motor connected 
Moncton, N. B., shops of the Canadian National Rail- by belt drive with the main driving shaft pulley. The 
ways. This machine is designed primarily for the pur- planer knife shaft is driven by two belts, one on each side 
pose of cutting tie plugs from waste lumber. The ma- of the machine. The sprocket wheel and cam shaft, in 
terial of which the plugs are made consists of waste edg- line with and below the planer knife shaft, is driven by 
ings from the manufacture of car sheathing, culls from means of sprockets and a chain, and the cam on the right 
the lumber yard, planing mill, etc., and similar lumber side of the shaft is connected to a feed arrangement 
scrap. This waste material is sawed into strips 1 in. by directly above the main shaft. 

34 in., and this constitutes the stock from which the plugs Two 8-in..crosscut saws are located in front of the 
are made. planer knives. These saws point the plugs and cut them 
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to length. They are belt driven from the 
main driving shaft by means of a counter 
shaft and a saw arm holder shaft as 
shown in the accompanying illustrations. 
The saws are raised and lowered by a 
cam arrangement on the right side of the 
machine. The cam shaft is placed cen- 
trally below the crosscut saw and is 
driven by a sprocket chain connected to 
the sprocket wheel shaft. 

The strips are fed into the machine 
and a feed roller moves the stock for- 
ward 91% in. at a time which is the dis- 
tance equivalent to the length of two 
plugs. The planer knives have a down- 
ward extension on the left side and plane 
the strips to their proper width, while the 
upper surface planes them to the required 
thickness. 

The bevel on the plugs is made by 
means of the cams on the sprocket whee! 
shaft raising and lowering the planer 
knife shaft. After the first two plugs 
are shaped the strip moves forward to 
the cross cut saws, where the first plug 
is sawed off by the first saw’ and pointed 
at one end only. The strip is then moved 
forward 91% in., the second saw cutting 
the first and second plugs to length while 
the first saw, equipped with a special 
cutter on each side, cuts and points the second and third 
plug. This is repeated as the machine continues run- 
ning, the plugs being pushed forward to the end of the 
table, where they fall into receiving bags. The capacity 
of the machine is from 50 to 60 plugs per minute. 


The Canadian Pacific Immigration and 
Development Policies 


By E. W. Beatty 


President, Canadian Pacific Ry. 


In the settlement and development of the Canadian west, 
the Canadian Pacific Ry. has been a more potent. factor than 
any other single agency, not excepting the dominion gcvern- 
ment itself. Perhaps the most cogent statement of the com- 
pany’s policies in this direction that has been heard, was con- 
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tributed by E: W. Beatty, president of the ralway, before the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, im session in 
London, England, last July. We can do no better than to 
quote from President Beatty’s address as follows: 


It was not until the Canadian Pacific Ry. appeared upon 
the scene that an aggressive, consistent and comprehensive 
advertising campaign for the colonization of Canada was 
planned and directed from Canada itself. Hitherto the 
effort had been fostered chiefly by those in the old coun- 
try or in Europe who desired to get rid of surplus popula- 
tion. For the last 40 years we have conducted a cam- 
paign of invitation and welcome. In that campaign the 
Canadian Pacific set an example and set the pace. As 
evidence of this, | quote the amounts spent on coloniza- 
tion by the Canadian Pacific and the Canadian govern- 
ment, respectively, from the year 1881 to date, namely: 
Canadian Pacific, $67,000,000; Canadian government, 
$35,000,000. These figures include more than what 
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might strictly be termed advertising. The colonization 
efforts were, moreover, directed at rather different types 
of settlers. The Canadian Pacific was particularly in- 
terested in securing settiers for the lands which it had 
to sell. The Canadian government directed its efforts 
more to secure settlers for its free homesteads of 160 
acres each. 

Van Horne, the first general manager. and afterwards 
president and chairman of the Canadian Pacific, was un- 
doubtedly the driving spirit in this great colonization 
movement. Before he accepted the position of general 
manager he made a personal inspection of the prairie 
lands and of their suitability, believing that the promised 
land, if it advertised itself, must live up to its promises. 
Van Horne personally wrote the text for an amusing 
series of large billboards erected at strategic points to 
attract attention and induce traffic. 

He devoted special efforts not only to bring new set- 
tlers from Great Britain and Europe, but also to stop 
the flow of emigration from Quebec and the maritime 
provinces to the New England states, and to induce those 
who had left Canada to return. To quote from his 
biography : 

“Priests were appointed colonizing agents to induce 
the French-Canadians in New England to leave the fac- 
tc1ies for the wholesome outdoor life of the West. The 
press, the platform and the distribution of letters from 
satisfied settlers were supplemented by the engagement 
of a corps of the best artists and photographers to furnish, 
by brush and camera, pictures of the wonderful scenery, 
of mountains, lakes, rivers and forests. Elaborate 
brochures were prepared describing the unsurpassable at- 
tractions of the country for the hunter and the fisherman. 
Artists, editors, men of science, churchmen, politicians, 
and manufacturers were sent through to the Pacific, 
treated royally and returned to their homes to talk or 
write or lecture on the opportunities offered by the newly- 
opened lands. From Europe were invited men of wealth 
and station, friends of Sir George Stephen, who were 
already interested, or in the future would be interested, 
in the welfare of the company itself or in the country 
through which they were taken.” 

The effect of the campaign in New England was so 
noticeable that the American railways, which in a spirit 
almost of derision had begun by franking an exhibition 
car used by one of the lecturers over their lines, changed 
their minds and charged full tariff rates. 

The question may arise in your minds: Has it been 
a wise policy to solicit new settlers by means of advertis- 
ing? Would it not have been more prudent to allow the 
country to develop on lines of national growth without 
this artificial or forced increase of population? The 
answer to that is that unless we had advertised for and 
found virile and energetic people willing to come and 
help us develop our country, Canada would have become 
an incubus instead of an asset to the British Empire. 
Instead of being a prosperous, vigorous, self-reliant 
country, Canada would be known as a weak and anaemic 
neighbor of the United States, her chief usefulness to 
the mother country being as an occasional dumping ground 
for remittance men and undesirables. Instead of main- 
taining a well-equipped highway from Great Britain to 
her outposts in the Orient and Australia, the Canadian 
Pacific would be bankrupt and in disrepair, whereas ow- 
ing to the settlement it has secured along its lines and 
its resulting financial strength, the Canadian Pacific was 
able from its own reserves to provide financial assistance 
in the form of loans and guarantees to the Allied cause 
during the great war, to the extent of $1,000,000,000. 

The strength of Canada’s position is peculiarly evident 
today, when, owing to economic circumstances, there is 
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a considerable surplus population in the eastern hemi- 
sphere ready to emigrate to the west. Widespread and 
persistent advertising for the last forty years has made — 
Canada an El Dorado to the European emigrant. But 
we are now in the fortunate position of being able to 
pick and choose from among those who wish to come. 
‘Yo select those new citizens who by inclination, training 
and physique are best fitted to be accepted as Canadian 
citizens. 

Van Horne realized that it was not sufficient to pro- 
mote the immigration of settlers in order to develop the 
country. It was necessary to promote the immigration 
of capital, and that immigration would be greatly facili- 
tated if the monied classes cou'd be induced to visit the 
country as tourists. The statement that Van Horne 
capitalized the scenery of Canada is true, therefore, in 
more senses than one. Experience has shown that the 
settlement of a country is greatly facilitated if there is 
abundant capital to employ labor and to expend on build- 
ing construction, supply of live stock, mining develop- 
ment, establishment of factories, etc. . 

Previous to the war, the capacity of Canada to absorb~ 
immigration coincided closely with the amount of new 
capital secured—if the influx of capital amounted to 
$300,000,000, the number of immigrants which could be 
readily absorbed was about 300,000. Previous to the 
war, the capital had come chiefly from the United States. 
In the case of Americans particularly, the readiness to 
invest in any foreign country is much. greater when the 
investors have personal acquaintance with that country. | 
The United States investments in Canadian securities to- 
day amount to two and a half billion dollars, and this 
result has been made possible largely on account of the 
familiarity which so many monied Americans have ac- 
quired through visits to Canada as tourists, has spent 
sums large enough to interest a British chancellor of 
the exchequer in advertising for tourist traffic, particularly 
of late years, in the United States. 

Quite apart from the effect it has on investment, this 
tourist traffic brings substantial and immediate profit to 
Canada. According to figures recently compiled by the 
parks branch of the dominion government, the amount 
of money spent by tourists in Canada last year is esti- 
mated at $136,000,000, or about one-third of the cash 
received by the farmers of the three prairie provinces 
through the sale of wheat and other agricultural prod- 
ucts. Probably $40,000,000, or one-third, of that tourist 
money came from travelers who came to see the rocky 
precipices, the glaciers and the snow-clad peaks of the 
Canadian Rockies. Previous to the war, the annual tour- 
ist revenue earned by Switzerland was estimated at $150,- 
000,000, while the Rhine was supposed to bring approxi- 
mately $100,000,000 of revenue from tourists to Ger- 
many, so that Canada’s $136,000,000 from a similar source 
provides interesting comparison. According to the gov- 
ernment figures, 90 per cent of the tourists in Canada 
come from the United States. 

In order to attract and cater to this tourist traffic, the 
Canadian Pacific has provided hotel and other facilities 
which are considerably beyond local requirements of 
standards of living, and which are themselves an adver- 
tisement. The sites, for instance, of the hotels at Banff 
or Lake Louise, or for the Chateau Frontenac at Quebec, 
were deliberately chosen for their advertising value, with 
the result that they have become perhaps the most photo- 
graphed places in the world. The Trans-Canada, Limited, 
crosses the continent in 90 hours, and the Empress of 
Canada holds the trans-Pacific record of 8 days, 10 hours 
and 53 minutes. 

While agriculture is and will probably always remain 
the basic industry of Canada, there aré many other na- 
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View of Shop Yard in Moncton Shops of the Canadian National 
Railways. 


tural resources, the development of which is adding great- 
ly to Canada’s wealth. Canada rates second among the 
lumber producing countries of the world; is second only 
to Norway in the per capita water power development ; 
has 90 per cent of the world’s cobalt; has 88 per cent of 
of the world’s asbestos; has 85 per cent of the world’s 
nickel; has greater coal deposits than any country in the 
world except the United States. Cobalt, Ontario, is the 
richest silver camp in the world, and the Porcupine is the 
richest gold district in the world. It has been stated by 
experts that 90 per cent of the land area in Canada is 
mineral bearing. 


That being so, the possibilities of industrial expansion 
are enormous, and the Canadian Pacific has spent much 
time, money and effort in obtaining and providing reliable 
information calculated to further such development. 
These efforts culminated in the establishment of a bureau 
which circulates in likely quarters the data about these 
natural resources which may lead to capital investment, 
mining development and the establishment of industries. 
The advertising in connection with such a bureau is natur- 
‘ally not of so spectacular a character as that for coloniza- 
tion or for tourist traffic, but it has played a notable part 
‘in the building up of the country. 


Orderliness in Shop Yards 


NEAT SURROUNDINGS GREATLY IMPROVE QUALITY OF 
WorkK—MatTERIAL RACKS FOR OUT-OF- 
Door STORAGE 


One of the many things to catch the eye of a visitor 
-at a railroad shop is the conditions prevailing out-of-doors, 
on the repair tracks, in the shop yard and storage plat- 
forms. In most cases, the orderliness and cleanliness 
around the buildings and in the yards indirectly estab- 
lishes the grade of the management. Disorderliness is 
a positive sign of a weak management. We often hear 
that disorderliness is bound to develop when a shop is 
working under extreme pressure. Anyone who under- 
stands the principles of management and shop organiza- 
tion knows that this is not true. A shop orgai.ization, if 
efficient, should be able to handle the extreme cases with 
‘same ease as it is handling the usual production so far 
as the orderliness and cleanliness in the yards and on 
ithe material platform is concerned. 
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Unusually Well-Kept Shop Ground in Mencton Shops of the Canadian 
National Railways. 


Pleasing Surrounding Seldom Found in a Railroad Shop. The Moncten 
Shops of the Canadian National Railways. 


Cleanliness and Orderliness Outstanding Features in the Moncton Shops 
of the Canadian National Railways. 
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Upon a recent visit to the Moncton 
shops of the Canadian National Railways 
we found what we might term a well- 
kept and clean shop yard. Unfortunately 
it is impossible to enter into a full de- 
scription of the various improvements 
which have been established, the beautiful 
flower beds and carefully kept lawns, to 
mention only two of the more unusual 
features seldom found in a railroad shon. 
Undoubtedly the management has ex- 
pended much effort in bringing about the 
present conditions and should te sin- 
cerely congratulated for the success of 
such an undertaking. And today every 
man takes a pride in these improvements. 
Cleanliness and orderliness are no more 
subject for discussions but are established 
facts. 

Among the improvements established 
here the reader’s attention is called to 
the material racks which are shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. The racks 
are made of old steel rails riveted to steel 
bar supports. These supports are bent 
in order to keep the rails at a distance 
from the ground. The racks can be made 
to suit the material to be stored as to 
width and length. 

The real purpose for the installation 
of these racks is to keep the material off 
the ground and secondly to obtain a bet- 
ter system of unit form of piling. The 
construction easily permits cleaning un- 
der the racks, and during the winter sea- 
son the material does not lie directly 
imbedded in the snow. These racks have 
been introduced throughout the shops at Moncton, and 
all material stored outside is piled on suitable racks of 
this construction. 


Canadian National Railways’ 
Passenger Trains 


First Crass STEEL EQUIPMENT AND EXCELLENT SERVICE 
CONTRIBUTE TO THE SUCCESS AND POPULARITY OF 
THE NATIONAL’S LONG-DISTANCE TRAINS 


The following is a description of the equipment used in 
the high grade passenger trains maintained by the Canadian 
National Railways. It gives an illustration of the schedules 
of the long-distance passenger and the service by 
which the traffic has greatly 
increased. 


trains 
transcontinental passenger 


The all-steel equipment which is characteristic of the 
long-distance trains of the Canadian National Railways 
has been the means of popularizing these trains and un- 

doubtedly has done a great deal towards increasing pas- 
senger traffic over the Canadian National lines. There 
are, however, a great many features of service and de- 
tails of equipment which have also contributed to the 
success of the Canadian National’s “crack trains,’’ among 
which are numbered the following: 

The Continental Limited, operating between Montreal 

and Vancouver. 

The National, between Toronto and Winnipeg. 

The Ocean Limited, between Montreal and Halifax. 

The International Limited, linking Montreal and Chi- 

cago. 
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Material Storage Racks in Moncton Shops of the Canadian National 
Railways. 


Material Storage Racks in Moncton Shops of the Canadian National Railways. 


The New Yorker-Chicagoan, which operates over the 
Grand Trunk Western lines in conjunction with the 
Lehigh Valley between Chicago and New York. 

The Washington-Montrealer, connecting Quebec. Ot- 
tawa and Montreal with Washington, D. C., via New 
York and the He'l Gate Bridge route. 

The Capital City, the Queen City, between Toronto and 
Ottawa. 

The Montreal, the Quebec, between the two cities of 
these names. 

It will appear at first glance that this is a large number 
of “crack” trains for a railroad to classify as such, but 
when the magnitude of the Canadian National system 
is considered, it will be realized that these trains are but 
few as compared with the many which operate daily over 
the entire system. 

A great many details have contributed to the popularity 
of these trains and a description of the equipment and 
details of service will probably make clear to the reader 
why these trains are placed in this special class. On the 
Continental Limited, the National and the Ocean Lim- 
ited, sleeping, dining and library observation cars are 
owned and operated by the Canadian National. 

The tourist cars operated on the Continental Limited 
and the National contain 14 sections, large toilet rooms 
and a commodious kitchen equipped with ranges, sinks, 
etc., where those wishing to do so may prepare their own 
meals. Portable tables are provided to be put in each 
section. These cars are upholstered in brown Spanish 
leather and are equipped with aisle floor lights, specially 
divided berth curtains and garment hangers; spacious 
men’s smoking and wash room and ladies’ dressing room 
are similar to those in the first class sleeping cars. 
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Compartment-observation-library-buffet cars are also 
operated on the Continental Limited and the National. 
These contain one drawing room, four compartments and 
an observation room equipped with 15 arm chairs up- 
holstered in Spanish leather, and a large well sheltered 
observation piatform supplied with plenty of comfortable 
chairs. These cars also contain a well equipped buffet 
kitchen from which refreshments are served at any time 
and afternoon tea at four o’clock. The observation room 
is equipped with a writing desk and writing materials, 
an up-to-date library and a supply of the leading current 
magazines. The Hering room and compartments have 
connecting doors, and if desired, these rooms can be used 
en suite. All rooms are equipped with thermos bottles, 
shoe doors and sanitary containers for towels. 

The observation room is equipped with large windows 
which give an unobstructed view in three directions. In 
this room is also a complete supply of travelers’ re- 
quisites such as tooth brushes, tooth paste, shaving cream, 
shoe laces, safety razor blades, collar: buttons, postcards, 
postage stamps, smelling salts, etc. An efficient valet 
service is also provided on these trains. 

On the Continental Limited all observation cars are 
equipped with radio receiving sets with loud speakers, 
and head phones for eight passengers. 

On the National, the colonist car is equipped with a 
lunch counter which provides a service for second class 
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all-steel construction, mahogany interior finish, with a 
seating capacity of 37, consisting of 17 revolving chairs 
in the ladies’ portion of the car and 20 arm chairs, up- 
holstered in Spanish leather, in the men’s room. Smoking 
is permitted in the men’s compartment of the car. 

Operating from Montreal to Quebec is the Quebec, 
known as the Montreal on the return trip. This train 
carries cafe-parlor cars with a dining room seating 
capacity of 18 and parlor seating for 12 persons. The 
chairs in the latter room are of wicker, upholstered in 
dark green plush. The parlor cars are » steel plated with 
steel underframe with a seating capacity of 30, consisting 
of 14 revolving chairs in the parlor and 16 arm chairs, up- 
holstered in Spanish leather, in the observation room. 
Smoking is permitted in the latter section of the car. 
These cars are equipped with an observation platform. 

In all dining cars operated by the Canadian National, 
special attention is given to children. These cars are 
equipped with special high chairs for small children, bibs 
and a special menu card setting forth meals for the small 
travelers together with pictures and nursery rhymes to 
entertain them. 


The running time of these “crack” trains may seem 
slow as compared with some of the trains operated in the 
United States. Traffic density between certain points in 


the United States is such as to enable the carriers to oper- 
ate excess fare trains for through passenger traffic only, 


passengers. Excellent food, sanitary conditions and quick 
service are made possible at low prices through this 
service. 

On the International Limited, the New York-Chicagoan 
and the Washington-Montrealer the sleeping car equip- 
ment is operated by the Pullman Company. This equip- 
ment is modern and of all-steel construction. On the In- 
ternational Limited the observation cars are upholstered 
in dark blue and the inside woodwork is of Circassian 
walnut. The observation room is equipped with 12 arm 
chairs, writing desk, supply of current magazines and mail 
box. The head boards are of the latest telescope type. 
designed to give more privacy to each section during the 
day time. The parlor cars are of all-steel construction, all 
mahogany finish inside and equipped with 29 revolving 
chairs and a smoking room seating 10 persons. These 
cars also carry a supply of current magazines. 

The Capital City and the Queen City are trains which 
operate in opposite directions between Toronto and Ot- 
tawa. The dining cars on these trains are of the same 
type as on the Continental Limited. Parlor cars are of 


but there is not the volume of traffic in Canada to warrant 
such operation. It is therefore true that speed is not 
always as great on Canadian National trains as it is on 
trains in the United States, but in point of service, even 
down to the last details, the Canadian National is second 
to none on the continent. 


The schedule of each of the trains mentioned above is 
as follows: 


Continental Limited—Montreal to Vancouver: 
Length of run: 2,937 miles. 


Time: 108 hrs. 10 mins. 

Number of cars handled: 9 to 15. 
Internation Montreal to Chicago: 

Length of run: 853 miles. 

Time: 23 hours. 

Number of cars handled: 8 to 15 


Ocean Limited—Halifax to Montreal: 
Length of run: 841 miles. 
Time: 26 hrs. 20 mins. 
Number of cars handled: 
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New Yorker-Chicagoan—New York to Chicago: 
Via Lehigh Valley Railroad between New York and 
Suspension Bridge. 
Length of run: 1,002 miles. 
Time: 28 hours. 
Number of cars handled: 8 to 12. 
Washingtonian-Montrealer—Montreal to Washington : 
Via C. N. Rys. Montreal-St. Johns; C. V. Ry. St. 
Johns-Windsor; B. & M. R. R. Windsor-Spring- 
field; N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. Springfield-New 
York and via P. R. R. New York-Washington. 
Length of run: 665 miles. 
Time: 13 hrs. 5 mins: 
Number of cars handled: 8 to 12. 
The National—Toronto to Winnipeg: 
Length of run: 1,215 miles. 
Time: 41 hrs..55. mins: 
Number of cars handled: 9 to 15. 
No. 6, The Capital City 
No. 5, The Queen City—Toronto to Ottawa: 
Length of run: 244 miles. 
Time: 7 hrs. 5 mins; 
Number of cars handled: 7 to 10. 
No. 46, The Quebec 
No. 45, The Montreal—Montreal to Quebec: 
Length of run: 170 miles. 
Time: 4 hrs. 45 mins. 
Number of cars handled: 6 to 10. 
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The Canadian National’s 6,000 series Santa Fe type 
locomotives, the largest passenger engines in Canada, de- 
scribed elsewhere in this issue, operate the International 
Limited between Montreal and Sarnia, Ont., and the 
Ocean Limited and Maritime Express between Montreal 
and Halifax. The use of these locomotives has materially 
helped in making the journeys between these points more 
pleasant for Canadian National passengers. 

The locomotives in use on other trains vary according 
to divisions and conditions. Typical, however, of those 
operating on the Continental Limited are the class J-7 
engines which have a tractive effort of 40,000 lIbs.; the 
cylinders are 24-in. in diameter by 28-in. stroke and the 
driving wheels are 69-in. in diameter. The weight on the 
drivers is 178,000 Ibs. and the total weight of the engine 
and tender, in working order, is 438,000 lbs. The tender 
has a capacity of 7,500 imperial gallons of water and 10 
tons of coal. These engines are equipped with Schmidt 
superheaters. The boiler is of the extended wagon top 
type and carries 200 Ibs. pressure per square inch. Total 
wheel base of engine and tender is 67 ft. 334 in. and 
the length over couplers is 77 ft. 7 in. 

The equipment on the Continental Limited is typical, 
consisting of one baggage car, one colonist car, one first 
class coach, one tourist sleeper, one diner, two standard 
sleepers and one observation-library-buffet car, each of 
steel construction and all electrically lighted except bag+ 
gage and express cars (which are lighted by gas). All 
cars are equipped with vapor heating apparatus. 


Recent Types of Freight and Passenger Locomotives 
for Canadian National Railways 


Heavy Santa Fe and Mountain Type Locomotives 
Largest Engines Operated on Canadian Roads 


Because of the inability of the older types of locomotives 
to successfully handle the heavy through trains of the Cana- 
dian National Railways this road has been adding to its list 
of engines larger and more powerful locomotives. Within 
the past year the Canadian National has placed in service 
a large number of new locomotives of three different types, 
one passenger and two freight. The passenger engines are 
of the mountain type and are the largest locomotives em- 
ployed in this service on Canadian lines. Early this year 
some new mikado type freight locomotives were placed in 
operation, and late in September of this year the largest 
locomotives in the British empire were delivered to this road. 
These new locomotives are of the Santa Fe type and like 
the other new power of the Canadian National they were 
constructed to withstand severe usage under the most ad- 
verse operating conditions. While there is nothing radically 
different in the design of this new power from that of other 
modern locomotives many interesting features were incor p- 
orated in the construction of the engines, which are briefly 
described in the following article. 


When the many variable service requirements and 
operating conditions on the Canadian National Rail- 
ways are taken into consideration some idea of the 
magnitude of the problems confronting the designers 
of locomotives for operation on this road will be more 
fully appreciated. As is generally well known, the 
Canadian National Railways system is comprised of 
an amalgamation of a number of roads that were 
operated independently of each other prior to the late 


war. Each of these lines, relatively smaller, but some 
of them great systems in themselves, had its own 
ideas as to standard practices in so far as locomotives, 
cars, bridges and track were concerned. As a con- 
sequence, after the coordination of these smaller roads 
was completed considerable difficulty was encoun- 
tered in an attempt to make the same or similar oper- 
ations and practices standard over the entire system. 
These conditions all required careful consideration 
before new locomotives were designed. Likewise, it 
was necessary to make an extensive investigation of 
the many different operating conditions, which in- 
cluded the limiting factors of bridges and track, ter- 
minal facilities for handling heavy power and the dif- 
ferences in climatic conditions encountered in those 
sections of Canada through which the lines extend. 
In addition to these factors it was also essential in de- 
signing new power to take into consideration those 
types of locomotives which would be sufficiently pow- 
erful to handle the heavy through trains of the road 
most efficiently and at the same time be economical of 
maintenance. As a whole the designers and builders 
of the new locomotives for the Canadian National 
Railways assumed a task of considerable proportions 
which has been capably handled as is evident from the: 
successful performance of the more recent types of 
locomotives placed in operation on this road. : 

This new motive power is composed of three types 
of engines, one mountain type for passenger service, 
a mikado and a Santa Fe for freight service. The 
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mountain type passenger locomotives are the most 
powerful of this type and the largest passenger engines 
operated on Canadian roads, while the Santa Fe type 
freight engines are the largest locomotives in the 
British empire and when the tractive power of the 
booster, with which they are equipped is included, 
they rank among the most powerful simple locomo- 
tives in the world. 

Five of the Santa Fe (2-10-2) type freight engines 
are the latest addition to the motive power of the Cana- 
dian National Railways. These engines were con- 
structed by the Canadian Locomotive Co., Kingston, 
Ont., from designs submitted by the road, and are in 


service at Toronto, operating between Mimico and 
Danforth, a distance of 12 miles with a maximum 
grade of 1.2 per cent east and 0.6 per cent west. They 
are 15 ft. 3 in. in height from the top of the rail to 
the top of the stack, 10 ft. 834 in. in width and 92 ft. 
734 in. in length. The total weight of the engine and 
tender in operating condition is 655,040 lbs., and their 
estimated capacity on level track under favorable con- 
ditions is 14,500 tons. As can readily be appreciated 
from the foregoing, these engines are extremely large 
and powerful locomotives, and it is anticipated that 
they will be capable of successfully performing the 
work now requiring the use of two smaller engines. 


Santa Fe Type Freight Locomotive of Canadian National Railways. 
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Elevations and Sections of Canadian National Railways Santa Fe Type Freight Locomotives. 
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The locomotives are designated by the road as the 
class T-2-a and are numbered from 4100 to 4104 in- 
clusive. As may be seen from the accompanying 
illustrations their design is very similar to that of the 
heavy 2-10-2 type engines built in the United States 
during the federal control period, although they are 
considerably larger and are more powerful in every 
respect than these engines. A large number of the 
details embodied in the construction of this new power 
are of Canadian National standard design and are 
common to all of the heavy modern power of this road. 
In this respect, however, there were many new and in- 
teresting features necessarily introduced in the con- 
struction of what is a new type of locomotive on the 
Canadian National with the size and power of these new 
Santa Fe type engines. 

The cylinders follow in general the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways standard design and are 29 in. in diam- 
eter with a stroke of 32 in. They are constructed with 
steam admission and exhaust passages of ample area 
and easy bends in order to reduce the resistance to 
the live and exhaust steam. Like the cylinders on the 
other heavy power of this road these locomotives are 
equipped with Canadian National standard by-pass 
valves and each cylinder is fitted with four cylinder 
drain cocks. Two of them are placed in the bottom 
of each cylinder and are connected to the bottom of 
the valve chambers, by means of suitable pipes car- 
ried under the cylinder jackets. The other drain cocks 
are located in the exhaust cavities of the cylinders 
and all eight of the dra’n cocks are operated in unison 
by one set of levers. The cylinders are of massive 
construction and are securely bolted together and to 
the front sections of the frames and the smoke box. 
They are 91 in. between centers, the valve chambers 
being 101 in. between centers and 28% in. above the 
cylinders. The frames, with a single front rail section, 
are of chrome vanadium steel and are rigidly secured 
by suitable cast-steel crossties, braces and_ tapered 
bolts. The distance between the frames is 35 in. and 
they are 6 in. wide by 634 in. in height over each driv- 
ing wheel journal, the back end being equipped with 
a Commonwealth Steel Co. cast steel cradle casting. 

To those who are familiar with the fact that ample 
boiler capacity is one of the most important require- 
ments of successful locomotive operation, and more 
especially in severely cold winter weather, it will be 
interesting to notice that the boiler horse power of 
these new locomotives is 106.7 per cent of the cvlinder 
horse power, using Cole’s ratios as a basis of com- 
parison. This high percentage of boiler capacity 
would indicate that the boilers of this new power are 
capable of furnishing sufficient steam to the cylinders 
at all times without forcing and that ample steam is 
in reserve for meeting the extra requirements inci- 
dent to operation in cold weather. These boilers were 
designed with the largest proportions possible to ob- 
tain ample steaming capacity, and at the same time 
to keep within the safe limits of wheel load on track. 

Like those used on the other heavy power of the 
toad these boilers are of the straight extended wagon 
top radial stayed type, with conical bottom connec- 
tions and combustion chambers. The center line of 
the boiler is 9 ft. 10 in. above the top of the rail. The 
smoke box, of 54-in. steel. is 971% in. outs‘de diameter. 
the first boiler course of 7%-in. steel. 96 in.. the second 
ccurse, which is conical in shape, of 13-32-in. steel, is 
97 13-32 in. outside diameter at the front end and 
103 17-32 in. at the back, and the third course, of 15-16- 
in. plate, is 104 in. outside diameter. Because of the 
enormous size of these engines some of the boiler at- 
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tachments are placed in rather unusual positions. 
The customary inspection dome, containing the throt- 
tle valve and dry pipe connecting the steam turret 
with the boiler, is located centrally on the second 
course. The auxiliary steam turret is located near the 
front end of the second course and contains the test 
gauge connection, whistle and safety valves. It will 
be noticed from the illustrations that it was necessary 
to locate the bell on the side of the boiler, and that 
the whistle and safety valves are horizontal instead 
of vertical, due to the overhead clearance limits. Two 
large sand boxes are also provided, and the steam 
turret 1s located over the top of the crown sheet in 
front of the cab. In addition to this equipment on 
the outside of the boiler there is an electric generator, 
top boiler checks, a booster steam line main valve, and 
the feedwater heater drum is supported on brackets 
mounted on the smoke box front. 

These boilers are fitted with 264 2'%-in. tubes and 
a Schmidt type A superheater having 60 514-in. diam- 
eter superheater flues. The tubes and flues are 21 ft. 
6 in. long, and the combusion chamber, 435% in. in- 
side diameter, is 451% in. long. 

As previously mentioned, the fireboxes are of the 
radial stayed extended wagon top type with sloping 
back heads. A feature embodied in the construction 
of these fireboxes is to be found in the Canadian Na- 
tional standard practice relative to the application of 
crown sheet stay bolts. Four transverse rows of but- 
ton head stays are used alternately with four rows of 
plain headed stays throughout the full length of the 
crown sheet. It is thought that this arrangement pro- 
vides against the possibility of a boiler explosion, in 
the event of a burnt crown sheet, by reason of the 
sheet giving first at those points where the stay bolts 
with plain heads were installed, and then pulling 
down over some of these stays, at the same time being’ 
held in place on either side by the button head stays, 
the pressure being relieved through those holes that 
had pulled over the plain headed staybolts. 

The fireboxes are 120 in. long by 96% in. wide 
inside of the sheets and have a grate area of 80.3 sq. 
ft. The front flue sheet is of 5-in. steel, the back 
flue sheet 1% in., the crown sheet, door sheet and side 
sheets 3¢-in. steel, the back head is 54 in. thick and the 
wrapper sheet is of 5¢-in. plate. The grates are of 
Canadian National standard design, the rocking grate 
bars being of alloy cast steel with detachable lugs. 
The ash-pans are also of Canadian National standard 
design, of the center hopper type, with an auxiliary 
hopper located on each side of the ashpan, outside of 
the trailing truck frame. These auxiliary hoppers are 
equipped with cast steel frames, and doors and are 
primarily intended to improve what would otherwise 
be a comparatively flat pan due to the application of 
the Delta trailing truck and the locomotive booster. 
In addition, the Canadian National standard sludge 
arrangement, consisting of a 1'%-in. pipe from the de- 
livery pipe of the inspirator to the ashpan, with a 
valve operable from within the cab, and a branch ex- 
tending into each hopper is also applied. This ar- 
rangement has been found to be very serviceable in 
Canada during the winter for thawing frozen pans. 
An auxiliary sludge, consisting of a 34-in. perforated 
pipe across the back of the ash pan, with steam sup- 
plied from the turret is also installed, the application 
being desirable because of the ash pan being neces- 
sarily slightly flat at the back, due to the use of the | 
wide firebox and the booster. The smoke stack is of 
the three-piece type, common on Canadian National 
power, and the stoker exhaust is piped into the stack. 
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DIMENSIONS, WEIGHTS AND PROPORTIONS OF CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS, SANTA FE, MOUNTAIN AND MIKADO TYPE 


LOCOMOTIVES. 
Type icv ue Sinko d Wie bee Oe we nee ee a eee 2-10-2 4-8-2 2-8-2 
Service canon ebiels Sie tices ea DERE eee ee eee Freight Passenger Freight 
Fuel yc.s be saree ate Od 0d a'o.0 Cage eee oe eee Bit. Coal Bit. Coal Bit. Coal 
Cylinders, ‘Diam: sand Strokew- oe ceeeee eee 29 in. by 32 in. 26 in. by 30 in. 27 in. by 30 in. 
Valve Gear, Type. 00. eee Cor A a eee Walschaert Walschaert Walschaert 
Valves: i , 
Type, Piston; Diam). eee ee 14 in. 14 in. 14 in. 
Maximum: Trayvelie 3. catenins Jains 6% in. 6% in. 
Outside Lap Sede ii tee eee tn ott he 193/163tine 1% in. 1 in. 
Leadvin’ Full) Geard eee eee ee 1 in. 4 in. Y in. 
Exhaust. Clearances: 25 see eee eee eee 0 V4 in. 0 
Gut-Off in. PulliGeare Bers Genus eer ee 85 85 Sone 
Maximum Heiehts® .2 202 eee a eee ie eee Wy Ate, (Sh Sha. 105). ite) sta. [Satie in: 
Maximum Width 3.2 nee eee eee eee ee EAM lea : 10) $5" 8340s 10 ft. 834 in: 10 ft. 834 in. 
Length Over “Alli fees 5s eee ee ere ges O2 Mite /s4aine 90 ft. 4% in. 80 ft. 1% in. 
Wheel Base: ; ' 
Driving asian epee tee ior ee enone ence 21) tte omnes LORE i One TGP fia OF in. 
Engine ... «is tee sangeet cee Mertens, octet 42 Ut eae 41 ft. 9 in. 35: Thuan: 
Tender «. . 2ctgec ted er ices ee en eee eee eters eee 25 hte Omit 2Aa hte Vleet ZOE 4a. 
Total Enginesande henderson eee tee 80 ft. 934 in. 79 ft. 134 in. OSmita cei 
Weights in Working Order: 
On Drivetsi.c4ce a ain er ae ; 321,780 lbs. 226,770 lbs. *227,600 Ibs. 
On Front’ iruchkiee eer een ae eer ere 28,780 lbs. 57,300 lbs. 29,500 Ibs. 
On’ Trailing “Fracki seep eeee en ume toe ae 58,680 Ibs. 54,930 lbs. 57,700 Ibs. 
Total Engines Sea een oe ee. Gee arenas 409,240 lbs. 339,000 Ibs. 314,800 Ibs. 
Tender 2:44. eee YE a PP ema 245,800 Ibs. 238,000 Ibs. 185,140 lbs. 
Total Encinesand lender rime ee ieee eer 655,040 Ibs. 577,000 lbs. 499,940 lbs. 
Wheels, Diam. Outside Tires: 
Engine Track 425 3 et. ee 31% in. 34% in. 31% in. 
Driving. 2. ogg ee ee ee ee ee Sy an! 73 in. 63 in. 
Trailing "Truck, Sawer one pe eee eee ASeine 43 in. 43 in. 
Journals, Diam. and Length: 
Driving, Main’ \.. 6s pele ce no oe eee 12% in. by 13 in. 12°ini by [3 4n: Li ingebyel3: tn. 
Driving, Others 7p caeee 6 se eee ee eee eee Hine byti3ea: 1Dans by 13iin 110°in by 12 im 
Front Truck. 3.22. Bees eee eee (CePA nwhal, lonie 12? thai 6% in. by 12 in. 614 in. by 12 in. 
Trailing..Truck 2. geese eee 9 in. by 14 in. 9 in. by 14 in. 9 in. by 14 in, 
Boiler: 
TYPE iscgies ou oo .00 saree ee cee cna eens Wag. Top Wag. Top Belpaire 
Steam -Pressure .. 320.2 ceca ee eee 200 Ibs. 210 Ibs. 185 Ibs. 
Dianr. SF itst Ring, Minside sss ae ee eee 96 in. 82 7/16 in. 78 in. 
Diam: Largest Course Outsidesn see ee eee 104 in. 90 in. 90 in. 
Firebox Length InsidesSheetses ee eee eee 120 in. 114% in. 108% in. 
Firebox . Width InsidessSheetseancne eee “9614 in. 841% in. 8414 in. 
Combnstion Chamber Eenethee ee eee 45% in. 4814 in. 22% in. 
‘Tubes, Number and) Diamit esse: ee eee 264° 2% in. 188 2% in. 240 3=2 in. 
Flues, Number.and Diameter COME DIZ ein! 40 5% in. 40 5% in. 
Eengeth Tubes: and, Blues’ 223-0 eee eee 2 lattacOmitts LOM tao mi tie 18 ft. 0 in. 
Grate Area .....055.8s5 nese Oaeeieme aa eee ene 80.3°Sq,_ FE: 66:7 Sq Bt: 63:7_5¢. Ft 
Heating Surface: 
Firebox Arch Tubes Gombie@hanibe east eee S16) YG], LEE 348 Sq. Ft. 294 Sq. Ft. 
Tubes and Flues 5....0> eee eee eee 5.178..5q. Ee Detal ooeet. 3,257. 5d.8 he 
Total -. 2.6 ocac's s sceseeieaeeee ete nee eae eee 5,534 Sq. Ft. 4,079 Sq. Ft. i ile W Wee Ra dads. 
Superheating J... nae: ee ee ee 1,558 Sq. Ft. 832 Sav Ft 885 Sq. Ft. 
Total>Combined:. Bee sense: cole ele eee 7,092 Sq. Ft. 4,911 Sq. Ft. 4,436 Sq. Ft. 
Tender: 
TY De one iers 6s ate. 0 ee Eee ree 12-W heel 12-Wheel 8-Wheel 
Cistern  Type>iin.72. 0 ee ee ee eee Cylindrical Rectang. Rectang : 
Capacity, Coal, Ton'siac oer eee nen ee 16 17 is 
Capacity; Water, Ur Salas eee eee 12,200 12,000 9,9600 
Wheel, ‘ Diam. ‘20.2. 30 ee ee ee eee 3414 in. 34% in. 3414 in. 
Journal, Diam:and )Lettgiiegeenn eee eee 5%4 in. by 10 in. 5%4 in. by 10 in. 6 in. by 11 in. 
General Data Estimated: 
Rated Tractive Force Without Booster............ 80,200 lbs. 49,600 Ibs. 54,600 Ibs. 
Rated Tractive Force with Booster.............. 91,735 Ibs. 65,000 Ibs. 
Factor. of Adhesion | Jatin eeee rere e eeee 4.01 4.5 4.16 
Cylinder’ Horse Power: (Gole)ee eee eee ee ete 3,030 2,556 2,427 
Boiler Horse Power -(Colej=.- eee eee 3.233 2,452 22550; 
Speed. at 1,000 Ft Piston Speed asec sae aoe. 31.8 m.p.h. 43.5 m.p.h. S/S) saabgoylm : 
Steanr Required@Per-Hourg eee eee eee 63,024 lbs. 53,163 lbs. 50,482 lbs. 
Coal Required? Per “Hourasseeeee eee 9.848 lbs. 8,307 Ibs. 7,888 lbs. ; 
Coal Rate. PerSq. Fi (Gratel Perm ti cure eee 122.6 Ibs. 124.4 lbs. 123.6 Ibs. : 
Boiler Horse Power+Cylinder Horse Power...... 106.7 96.4 96.0 t 
Weight Proportions: : P 
Weight on Drivers+Total Weight Engine ,] 
Without Booster @ see ee eee 66.8 Jed 
With .Boosters:..-02. ans cares oe eee 78.6 Foal 
Total Weight Engine+Cylinder Horse Power 
Without®Boosteraniaac ae eee = 132.6 129.6 
With . Booster)... sae po ee ee ee 135 0 132.7 
Total Weight Engine+Boiler Horse Power 
Without Boosters ones eee eee 134.1 135.1 ; 
With Boostérs. fie acct ee ee ee 126.5 138.3 
Total Weight Engine+Comb. Heat. Surf. 
Without Booster... Wins. see eee 69.0 70.9 
Wath: Booster: 75-252 .2) See ee eee 57, } 72.6 j 
4 


*The weights of the mikado type engines equipped with boosters are: 28,760 lbs. on engine truck, 232,470 lbs. on drivers, 61,220 Ibs, on trail 
truck, total engine 322,450 lbs. and the total weight of engine and tender 507,450 lbs. 
tThe diameters and lengths of the back journals of the mikado type engines are the same as those of the main, being 11 in. by 13 in. 
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Details of Cast Steel Steam Turret, Standard on Canadian National Railways Locomotives. 


The firebox is fitted with Huron arch tubes supporting 
a sectional brick arch, and Huron washout plugs are 
used throughout. 

The boilers have a total evaporative surface of 5,534 
sq. ft., that of the tubes and flues being 5,178 sq. ft., 
while the combined heating surface of the firebox, arch 
tubes and combustion chamber is 356 sq. ft. The 
superheater has a heating surface of 1,558 sq. ft., mak- 
ing the combined evaporative and superheating sur- 
face of the boiler 7,092 sq. ft. The superheating sur- 
face is 28.1 per cent of the total evaporative surface, 
and the grate area of 80.3 sq. ft. is 14.5 per cent of the 
total heating surface. The cylinder horse power de- 
veloped is 3,030, and the estimated boiler horse power 
is 3,233, based on Cole’s ratios. From this data it is 
evident that the steam consumption of these* locomo- 
tives is 63,024 Ibs. per hour and that the coal required 
per hour is 9,848 lbs., the coal rate per square foot of 
grate per hour being 122.6 lbs. 

The total weight of the locomotive alone in work- 
ing order is 409,240 lbs., of which 28,780 Ibs. is carried 
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on the engine truck, 321,780 lbs. on the driving wheels 
and 58,680 lbs. on the trailing truck, the average esti- 
mated driving axle load being 64,356 lbs. These pro- 
portions give a factor of adhesion of 4.01 and an engine 
weighing 135 per cent of the cylinder horse power 
and 126.5 per cent of the estimated boiler horse power. 
In actual service these engines have maintained a 
drawbar pull of 77,000 to 79,000 Ibs. on a one per cent 
grade. The tractive effort developed by these engines 
without the booster is 80,200 lbs. and with the use of 
the booster 91,735 lbs., the former being 108.6 per cent 
of the maximum tractive power of the U. S. R. A. 
2-10-2B type Santa Fe engines, and the latter 122.8 
per cent; 

The Canadian National 2-10-2 type engines have 
57-in. diameter driving wheels and 50-in. diameter cast 
steel driving centers fitted with brass hub plates. The 
driving wheel base of the engine is 21 ft. 8 in. and the 
total wheel base of the engine alone is 42 ft. 2 in. 
The tender of the 12-wheel type has a wheelbase of 
25 ft. 10 in., which with the 12 ft. 934-in. between the 
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Details of Steam Turret Main Valve Used on Canadian National Railways Locomotives. 
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center of the trailer truck wheel and the center of the 
first tender truck wheel makes the total wheel base of 
the engine and tender 80 ft. 934 in. In order to de- 
crease weight and reduce the dynamic augment to a 
minimum the driving axles and main crank pins are 
all hollow-bored and the side and main rods, of carbon 
vanadium steel, were constructed with as small a cross- 
sectional area as was consistent. The main rods are 
of I-beam section, 120 in. in length, the back ends 
being of the solid type equipped with floating bushings. 
The main driving wheel journals are 12% in. in diam- 
eter by 13 in. long, the others being 11 in. by 13 in. 
Grisco driving boxes are used on the main wheels, the 
particular feature of this type of driving box being a 
three-piece crown bearing with a wedge adjustment. 
The other driving boxes are of cast steel with bronze 
bearings and the boxes used on the front pair of 
drivers are of the Franklin lateral motion type, de- 
signed to compensate for the lateral motion incident 
to the long wheel base of large modern locomotives. 
Franklin adjustable driving box wedges and Elvin 
grease cellars are used throughout except those cellars 
on the main wheels which are of special design. An- 
other feature of interest is the application of Franklin 
driving box spreaders to all driving boxes except the 
main. These spreaders are castings applied to the 
bottom of each box in such a manner as to prevent 
the closing of the box. This, as can readily be appre- 
ciated, makes the removal of grease cellars or the 
packing of boxes a comparatively simple operation. 
The crossheads are of the alligator type fitted with 
the Rogatchoff crosshead adjustment, described in 
the Railway Review, August 16, 1924, and the cross- 
head guide bars and the piston rods are of sufficient 
length to permit of the pistons being pulled out 
through the front end of the cylinders without the 
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necessity of disconnecting the crossheads from the 
piston rods. While this form of construction is not 
new it is standard practice on all new Canadian Na- 
tional power as it simplifies the operation of exam- 
ining and renewing piston packing rings. 

Steam distribution is by means of 14-in. diameter 
piston valves operated by Walschaert valve motion 
which is controlled by Precision power reverse gear, 
The valves have a maximum travel of 7 in., a lead in 
full gear of 1% in., a steam lap of 1 3-16 in. and no ex- 
haust clearance. 

Another of the interesting features in connection 
with this power is the Canadian National standard 
cast steel steam turret. The general design and de- 
tails of this type of turret are shown in some of the 
accompanying illustrations. It is located far enough 
ahead of the cab, on top of the boiler, to permit of 
erinding in or re-packing the operating valves and is 
entirely encased with a suitable jacket . The operating 
valves are all of one standard design and enter the 
turret horizontally from the rear, with the valve seats 
at the front of the turret. The steam connections from | 
the turret are taken from the front, these connections 
being fitted with a coupling nut and tail-piece tapped 
to suit the several pipe sizes, thereby permitting the 
use of only one standard size of operating valve. These 
valves are fitted with extension handles carried to a 
convenient location within the cab, and each handle 
is labeled as is shown in the accompanying  illustra- 
tions. One of the most important features embodied 
in the construction of this type of steam turret is that 
none of the valves are threaded directly into the body 
casting. Each valve is secured in place by means of 
a cast steel flange and four studs tapped into the 
walls of the turret, bosses having been provided 
inside of the turret casting in such a manner that the 
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Details of Tender Truck Used on Canadian National Railways Heavy Power. 
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Details of Steam Turret Operating Valve on Canadian National Railways Locomotives. 


studs do not project into the steam space within the 
body of the casting. This form of construction not 
only eliminates any threads in the turret but in addi- 
tion simplifies the operation of removing the operating 
valves. In this connection it is interesting to notice 
that in addition to locating the steam turret outside of 
the cabs, all other steam valves, in so far as possible, 
are also placed outside of the cab. This arrangement 
not only makes the valves more accessible for packing 
and repairs, but in addition eliminates the possibility 
of personal injury to engine crews in the event of an 
accident that would tend to burst a steam pipe inside 
the cab. 

The engine truck is of the Economy two-wheel con- 
stant resistance type and the journal boxes are 
equipped with the Preston slip hub liners. The two 
wheels are fitted with steel tires 3114 in. outside diam- 
eter mounted on cast steel spoked centers’ 25 in. in 
diameter, this type and size of engine truck wheel be- 
ing common on all Canadian National heavy freight 
power. The journals are 6™% in. by 12 in. The trailing 
truck is the Commonwealth Steel Co. Delta constant 
resistance type with 43 in. diameter steel wheels hav- 
ing 36-in. diameter cast steel centers and 9 in. by 14 in. 
journals. The trailing trucks are equipped with the 
Franklin locomotive booster. 

The cab is the Canadian National short vestibule 
type, of very substantial construction and is securely 
riveted to the boiler with a 3-in. by 4-in. angle iron 
around the front. In order to compensate for expan- 
sion the cab brackets are designed so as to permit the 
cab to slide on the cradle casting. Particular care 
was used in the location of the many different oper- 
ating levers and gauges in the cabs and in the arrange- 
ment of the piping. Duplicate gauges were provided 
for the use of the engineer and fireman where neces- 
sary, and only those pipes absolutely essential to 
proper operation were placed within the cabs. These 
engines, like the other new power of the Canadian 
National, are equipped w'th a standard water column 
welded directly to the back head of the boiler and fitted 
with Canadian National gauge cocks and water glass 
fittings, the water glass being equipped with a special 
guard. 

The sand boxes are equipped with Hanlon sanders 
and three 31%4-in. diameter World type safety valves 
are used, one muffled and two open. The headlight 
equipment consists of a Pyle National type K-2 turbo 
generator set, and a Keystone No. G F 1412 cage fitted 


with a 14-in. Golden Glow reflector and a focusing 
device. The body of the cage is constructed of 16- 
gauge copper. In addition the engines are also fitted 
with Canadian National standard separate number 
lamp case having oblique sides, these being installed 
as a safety measure since it provides much easier and 
more positive edification of engine numbers. The 
steam heat reducing valve is of the World-Leslie type, 
and the piston rod and valve rod packing is King type 
metallic. Franklin unit safety bars and drawbars are 
used with Franklin spring type radial buffers, and the 
engines are equipped with Franklin No. 9 pneumati- 
cally operated clam-shell fire doors. Because of the 
large size of the fireboxes the engines are also fitted 
with Duplex stokers. Some of the other equipment 
includes Elesco feed water heaters, Madison-Kipp 
four-feed mechanical lubricators, Hancock non-lifting 
inspirators and Brown & Bailey’s staybolt iron. The 
brake equipment is the Westinghouse schedule E T-6 
with an 8'%-in. cross compound compressor and_ the 
S-5 governor. 

As has been stated previously a large number of the 
steam valves, including the injector operating valves, 
blower valves, stoker engine, and booster main steam 
line valve, have been placed outside of the cab. This has 
materially reduced the amount of piping on the boiler 
back heads. Sliding roof ventilators are used in the 
cabs, and the windows are of the single sash sliding type. 
Drop seats, lockers and tool boxes are also provided. 

The tenders are of the 12-wheel type, equipped with 
Commonwealth Steel Co. cast steel frames and truck 
side frames. The cisterns are of the Vanderbilt type 
the first of this kind used on Canadian roads, and thev 
have a capacity for 11,000 imperial gallons of water and 
16 tons (2,000 Ibs.) of coal. The wheels are 34% in. 
outside diameter with 28-in. diameter semi-steel centers 
and 5%-in. by 10-in. journals. 

As has been ment oned previously the mountain type 
locomotives of the Canadian National are the largest 
passenger engines in service in Canada. These en- 
gines, 16 in all, designated as the U-l-a class and num- 
bered from 6,000 to 6,015 inclusive, were also constructed 
by the Canadian Locomotive Co., Kingston, Ont. They 
have a total weight in working order without the tender 
of 339,000 lbs., and the weight on the driving wheels 
is 226,700 lbs., the tractive power is 49,600 lbs., and the 
factor of adhesion is 4.5. The cylinders are 26 in. by 
30 in. The driving wheels are 73 in. in diameter and 
the boiler pressure is 210 lbs. per square inch. The 
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Boiler Sections of Canadian National Railways Mountain Type Passenger Locomotives, 


boiler is of the straight top radial stayed type, with a 
conical bottom connection and a combustion chamber. 
‘The outside diameter of the first course is 82 7/16 in. 
and that of the largest course is 90 in. 

The firebox is 84% in. by 114% in. inside of the 
sheet, and the combustion chamber is 48% in long. 
The boiler horse power in per cent of the cylinder 
horse power is 96.4, the cylinder horse power being 
2,427, and the estimate boiler horse power 2,330, based 
on Cole’s ratios. The boilers are fitted with 188 2%- 
in. tubes and 40 5'%-in. superheater flues having a total 
length of 22 ft. 3in. The method of crown sheet stay- 
ing employed in these fireboxes is the same as that used 
on the Santa Fe type engines previously described. 
These engines are also fitted with Elesco feed water 
heaters and Duplex stokers. Hancock lifting injectors 
3,500 gallon capacity are mounted on the left side, and 
the Canadian National standard designed steam turret 
is used. The grates are also Canadian National 
standard cast steel type and are operated by Franklin 
power grate shakers. Ashphan sludges similar to those 
explained heretofore are installed, and the ashpans are 
similar in design to those used on the Santa Fe type 
engines, except that these are not equipped with 
auxiliary hoppers. 

The superheater used is the Robinson, which is one 
of the standard types of superheaters employed in 
England. Its construction is similar in many ways 
to the Schmidt superheater. One of the features of 
this appliance is the fact that it maintains steam pres- 
sure in the units at all times, this it being thought, 


tends to lengthen the life of the units. Like those of 
the other Canadian National heavy power, the frames 
of these engines are chrome vanadium steel, thoroughly 
annealed, and rigidly braced with suitable cast steel 
cross ties and braces, the rear end being fitted with the 
Commonwealth Steel Co. Delta type cast steel cradle 
casting. The equalizing system is the usual type, the 
engine truck forming one system, while the driving 
wheels on each side are equalized with the trailing 
truck, thus forming the other two systems, this a.- 
rangement providing in a measure a three-point sus- 
pension. On heavy power with a long wheel base such 
as is the case with these engines, proper equalization 
and distribution of weight is essential to provide easy 
riding qualities. 

Of the 339,000 Ibs. total weight of these locomotives 
alone, 57,300 Ibs. is carried on the engine truck, 226,- 
700 Ibs. on the drivers and 54,930 lbs. on the trailing 
truck. With a tender weighing 185,140 lbs. the total 
weight of the engine and tender in operating condi- 
tion is 314,800 lbs. These engines have a total wheel 
base of 41 ft. 9 in. and a driving wheel base of 19 ft. 
6in. This with a tender having a wheel base of 24 ft. 
11 in. makes the total wheel base of the engine and 
tender 79 ft. 134 in. Like the other heavy engines 
heretofore described the size of these engines was in 
a sense limited by the clearance restrictions. The 
maximum height of the engines over the stack is 15 ft. 
2 in., the width is 10 ft. 834 in. and the total length is 
80 ft. 1% in. The firebox has a heating surface of 348 
sq. ft., that of the tubes and flues is 3,731 sq. ft., mak- 
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ing the total evaporative surface 4,079 sq. ft. With 
a superheating surface of 832 sq. ft. the total com- 
bined evaporating and superheating surface is 4,911 
sq. ft. 

As previously mentioned the driving wheels are 73 
in. in diameter with 66-in. diameter cast steel wheel 
centers fitted with brass hub plates. The main driving 
wheel journals are 12 in. by 13 in., and the others are 
1C in. in diameter by 12 in. long. The driving boxes are 
cast steel equipped with bronze crown bearings and 
Elvin grease cellars. The front driving boxes are the 
Franklin lateral motion type and the Franklin driving 
box spreader and adjustable wedges are also used. Like 
the Santa Fe type engines and many other Canadian 
National locomotives these new mountain type engines 
are equipped with the Rogatchoff crosshead adjustment 
and the piston rods and crosshead guide bars are of the 
extended type, heretofore described. 

The engine truck is of the Commonwealth Steel Co. 
4-wheel constant resistance type fitted with Preston 
slip liners and Armstrong oilers. The wheels are 34% 
in. diameter over the steel tires and have 28-in. spoked 
cast steel centers and 6%-in. by 12-in. journals. As 
previously mentioned the trailing truck is the Delta 
type with 43-in. diameter steel tired wheels and 9-in. 
by 14-in. journals. The cabs on these engines are also 
of the Canadian National short vestibule type and are 
similar in design and arrangement to those used on the 
Santa Fe type locomotives. 

These mountain type engines are also equipped with 
14-in. diameter piston valves, Walschaert valve gear 
and Precision power reverse gear. The valves have a 
maximum travel of 6% in., a steam lap of 1% in., a 
lead in full gear of ™% in. and an exhaust clearance of 
Y% in. The cylinders are similar in design, to those 
on the Santa Fe type engines and are also fitted with 
eight cylinder drain cocks. 


In addition to the foregoing the engines are fitted 
with Hanlon sanders, World type safety valves and a 
Pyle National type K-2 turbo generator set. The head- 
light cage is the Keystone GF1412 equipped with a 
Golden Glow reflector and a focusing device. As is 
standard practice on other Canadian National locomo- 
tives these engines are also equipped with separate 
_ number lamps, Canadian, National water lev el indicat- 
ing devices. World-Lisle steam heat reducing valves, 
King type metallic rod packing and Franklin spring 
/ mere radial buffers and unit safety bars. |Westing- 
| house schedule ET6 air-brake equipment, with an 81%4- 
| in. cross compound air compressor and an S-5 pump 
governor is used. 


The tenders used with these engines are also of the 
_ 12-wheel type having Commonwealth cast steel frames 
Weand truck side frames. ‘The cisterns are of the rec- 
_ tangular water bottom type with a capacity for 10,000 
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imperial gallons of water and 17 tons (2,000 lbs.) of 
coal. The wheels are 34% in. steel tired having 5i4- 
in. by 10-in. journals. Other data descriptive of these 
engines will be found in the tabulation accompanying 
this article, giving the general weights, proportions and 
dimensions of the locomotives. 

The mikado type engines previously referred to are 
employed in handling the high speed merchandise 
and other fast freight runs and are being used largely 
in the western territory. Forty-five of these engines 
were constructed, 35 at the Montreal Locomotive 
Works, Montreal, Que., and 10 by the Canadian Loco- 
motive Co., Kingston, Ont. They were fully described 
in the Railway Review, January 5, 1924. The 35 built 
by the Montreal Locomotive Works are numbered 
3,525 to 3,559 and are designated by the road as the 
class S-2-a, while the other 10 engines are numbered 
3,560 to 3,569 and are classified as the S-2-d. These 
latter are equipped with the Franklin locomotive 
booster applied to the trailing truck. 

These engines have 27-in. by 30-in. cylinders, 63-in. 
diameter driving wheels and a boiler pressure of 185 
Ibs. The total weight of the engine alone without the 
booster is 314,800 Ibs. Of this weight 29,500 Ibs. is on 
the engine truck and 57,700 Ibs. is carried on the trail. 
ing truck. The engines fitted with the booster weigh 
28,760 lbs. on the engine truck, 232,470 lbs. on the 
drivers and 61,220 lbs. on the trailing truck, making 
the total weight of the engines with the booster 322,450 
Ibs. The tenders of all these mikado type engines 
weigh 185,140 lbs. which makes the total weight of 
those fitted with boosters 499,940 lbs. The driving 
wheel base is 16 ft. 6 in., total engine 35 ft. 9 in., and 
the total wheel base of the engine and tender in 68 ft. 
10 in. 


The boilers are of the straight top type with Bel- 
paire fireboxes. They are fitted with 240 2-in. tubes, 
and a Schmidt type E superheater having 40 53¢-in. 
flues, the length of the tubes and flues being 18 ft. 
The firebox has a heating surface of 294 sq. ft., that of 
the tubes and flues is 3,257 sq. ft., making the total 
heating surface of the boilers 3,551 sq. ft., which with 
a superheating surface of 885 sq. ft. makes the com- 
bined evaporative and superheating surface 4,436 
Scie .it 

The engine truck and trailer truck are similar in 
design to that used on the Santa Fe type engines, and 
the other details, such as the cab, steam turret, cylin- 
ders, driving rods, wheels and driving boxes, all follow 
Canadian National standard practice. These engines 
are equipped with Duplex stokers, Worthington feed 
water heaters, Hancock inspirators, Franklin power 
erate shakers, Hanlon sanders and World type safety 
valves. World-Leslie steam heat reducing valves are 
used, and the electric lighting equipment is the same 
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Boiler Sections of Canadian National Railways Mikado Type Freight Locomotives, 


as that used on the mountain and Santa Fe type en- 
eines. 

The foregoing description of the three new types of 
power of the Canadian National does not by any 
means fully cover the list of new locomotives placed in 
operation by this road. Additional orders have been 
placed, and in some instances deliveries are being 
made, of more locomotives of the mountain, mikado, 
and consolidation types, as well as several classes of 
switch engines of different types and sizes. One of 
these recent deliveries includes 30 mikado locomotives 


constructed by the Montreal Locomotive Works, Ltd., 


for use in the bad water districts in and about Winni- 
peg, Man. These engines are almost identical in de- 
sign, weights and proportions to the mikado engines 
previously described and are fitted with practically the 
same equipment. 

Other details, not mentioned in the foregoing de- 
scription of some of the new motive power of the Ca- 
nadian National, are to be found in the tabulation of 
the general weights, proportions and dimensions of the 
three different types of locomotives. 


Canada’s Experiment Molded Around 
a Personality 


Sir Henry W. THorNTON SELECTED TO INITIATE 
COMPREHENSIVE GOVERNMENT OPERATION IN 
CANADA IN RECOGNITION OF THE 
HuMAN ELEMENT 


By W. S. THomMPpson 


The success of the Canadian National Railways is to 
be attributed to the personnel of its officers and employees. 
Recognition of the importance of the human element— 
knowledge of the fact that a railroad’s service is measured 
by the ability of the individuals who comprise its operat- 
ing force—has been responsible for the forward steps of 
the organization since the co-ordination. Each man on 
the system is doing his utmost to make the service per- 


fect for the traveling public, each realizes his individual 
responsibilities and is shouldering them, each recognizes 
himself as a factor in success, rather than a mechanical 
unit. The spirit with which Sir Henry Thornton at- 
tacked the work of reorganization has extended itself to 
the humblest employee. 


“There can be no such thing as failure,” said Sir Henry 
in a recent address. “Failure means death, not only to 
the railways, but the nation—death direct and concrete, 
death of Canada from every point of view. We are not 
ready to die yet, Canada demands that we succeed.” 

Sir Henry Thornton is a man of dynamic energy and 
outstanding personality and during his generalship he 
has imbued the men associated with him with both these 
characteristics. The faith that he has in the success of 
the Canadian National Railways is unbounded, and the 
confidence that every employee has in the Canadian Na- 
tional and Canada as a country, and the two are one, is 
what is leading the largest railway system in the world 
on to achievement. ig 

Sir Henry Thornton is not only a great leader of men; 
he is one of the outstanding figures of the railway world. 
He arrived in Canada in November, 1922, to enter upon 
his official duties as chairman of the boards of directors 
and president of the Canadian National Railways. An 
enviable reputation as a railway man preceded him. He 
was recognized as a big man who did things in a big way. 
He forged his way to the top of his profession through 
work, ability, personality and foresight. He started at 
the foot of the ladder by obtaining a position as draftsman 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad after graduating from the © 
University of Pennsylvania in 1894 with the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. He successively held the position | 
of assistant engineer of construction, assistant engineer 
on engineer corps, division engineer and division superin- 
tendent. In 1911 he was made general superintendent of 
the Long Island Railroad, which had been acquired by the 
Pennsylvania, and in this capacity had much to do with 
the opening of the Pennsylvania terminal in New York 
and the organization of the electrical train service on the 
Long Island Railroad. 


It was in 1914 that the big opportunity came to 9 


= 
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Henry. Lord Claude Hamilton, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Great Eastern Ry. of England, a shrewd 
judge of men, was searching for someone to put the 
English line on a sound basis. Lord Claude cast his eyes 
across the ocean and there found Sir Henry, then Mr. 
Thornton, and picked him for the task. It involved 
tremendous responsibilities but he attacked the work with 
his customary determination. 

Then came the war and the great troop movements 
through the London station of the Great Eastern. As 
general manager of the railway a great burden fell upon 
Sir Henry's shoulders. But he did it well, and a short 
time after the declaration of war he was made a member 
of the executive committee of general managers, which, 
under the direction of the British government controlled 
and operated all British railways. 

In 1916 Sir Henry became deputy director of inland 
water transportation with the rank of colonel in the Royal 
Engineers. This department handled all inland naviga- 
tion in northern France, Egypt and Mesopotamia. Early 
in 1917 he was sent to Paris as assistant director general 
of movements of the railways, and in that capacity repre- 
sented the direct and army council in all negotiations relat- 
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ing to transportation with the French, Italian and United 
States governments. In December of the same year he 
was made deputy director general with the rank of 
brigadier general, and in 1918 he was appointed inspector 
general of transportation with the rank of major general. 
In this capacity he had charge of all transportation on the 
continent and was thrown into friendly and intimate rela- 
tions with Lord Haig. 

In 1919 Sir Henry was made a Knight Commander of 
the Order of the British Empire. A year later he was 
asked by the government to serve on the commission to 
investigate the operations and financial conditions of the 
Metropolitan Water Board, controlling the water supply 
of London. He has also served twice as a member of the 
national wage board in arbitrations between the English 
railway companies and their employees. 

It might be expected that after attaining such a position 
he would hesitate about coming to Canada to face new and 
greater problems, but he is a born fighter and admirably 
suited to the task which he found upon his assuming con- 
trol of the Canadian National Railways. He believes in 
Canada, the Canadian people and the Canadian National 
Railways, and that is the secret of his success. 


Passenger Car Equipment, Canadian National Rys. 


Insulation and its Application, Roof Construction, Plain and Effec- 
tive Interior Finish Outstanding Features in New Steel Equipment 


While the description which 1s given 1m this account of the 
new passenger coaches recently put in service by the Cana- 
dian National Railways, is not complete and various details 
have been omitted, the article outlines in a general way the 
constructive features brought out in the design of this equip- 
ment. The kind of insulation used and the care with which 
it is applied are interesting and are features well worth 
commenting upon. 


The type of first class steel passenger coaches of which 
41 cars were put in service recently and a short descrip- 


tion of which is furnished in this article may be regarded 


_ ment used on the Canadian National Railways. 


as a representative example of steel passenger car equip- 
Passen- 


| ger cars of various types are built of the same standards 


of construction as used in these cars, which are of a 
most modern character. 


Thus we find that the description given be'!ow of the 


/ under framing and side and end framing will apply to 


' baggage and express cars. 


i 


The size and kind of ma- 


First Class Steel Passenger Coach Built by 


the Canadian Car & Foundry 


terial of the various members are the same as in these 
cars. The only exception is that in the baggage and ex- 
press cars the smaller buffer castings are applied instead 
of the large cast steel bolster and platform castings used 
in the first class car underframe construction. 


UNDERFRAME 


The underframe is all-steel with center si!ls of the fish- 
belly type. At the center of the car the center sill web 
plates are 261% in. high and are reinforced at the top with 
6-in. by 4-in. by 5£-in. outside chord angles and at the 
bottom with 3-in. by 3-in. by 3¢-in. outside and inside 
chord angles. The center sills are securely riveted to the 
bolster and platform castings and are additionally rein- 
forced by a 30-in. by %4-in. open hearth steel top cover 
plate. 

The side sills consist of Z bars, 11.6 lb. per ft., securely 
riveted to all cross members and bolster and platform 
castings at the ends. The cross bearers are built up of 
open hearth steel pressed diaphragms, reinforced at the 
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Floor Plan ef First Class Steel Passenger Coach Built for the Canadian National Railways by the Canadian Car & Foundry Co., Ltd. 


top and bottom with 3-in. by 2%-in. by 5/16-in. angles 
and by 10!%4-in. by 5/16-in. cover plates. The underframe 
is well braced. Pressed floor supports are applied, 15 on 
each side of the center sill, and securely riveted to center 
and side sills. The floor plates are made of 1/16--in. 
sheets and are stiffened by 21 open hearth steel angles, 
2 in. by 2 in. by 3/16 in. 


SIDE AND Roor FRAMING 


Pressed steel posts are used in the side framing con- 
struction. The side plates are open hearth steel rolled Z 
bars, 4 in. by 8.2 lb. The side sheathing is made of 3/16- 
in. steel plates below the belt rails, the sheathing above 
the belt rails and the letterboards of '%-in. thickness. 
The belt rails are made of pressed steel plates. The joint 
between the sheathing and the belt rail is covered by a 
special rolled belt rail section, as shown in the accom- 
panying drawings. This bar extends the full length on 
both sides of the car. 

Pressed steel carlines are used. The railroad considers 
that a better car can be obtained by having the interior 
finished in wood and the roof construction carried out 

with steel carlines with outside wood roof covered with 
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canvas. This construction is standard, due to the extreme 
climatic conditions which the road has to meet. Yellow 
pine furring strips are bolted to the pressed carlines for 
the application of the roof boards. The boards are made 
of poplar 13/16-in. by 314-in. face for the upper deck and 
2'%-in. for the lower deck. The hood roof boards are 
made of basswood. 

The corner posts are pressed from %-in. open hearth 
steel plates and the door posts from similar material of 
Y-in. section. The end framing includes end posts in 
the form of 12-in. I-beams, weighing 31.8 lbs. per ft., 
and 4-in. by 8.2-lb. Z bars. 


FLOORING AND INSULATION 


Before the floor insulation is applied the floor sheets 
are painted on both sides. Fir floor stringers are securely 
bolted to center sill, crossbearers and side sills, as well as 
to the steel floor sheets where necessary. On top of the 
floor plates one course of waterproof paper is laid and 
between the floor stringers 1¥%-in. Tucork inculation ap- 
plied. Before the diagonal flooring is applied the entire 
floor is covered with one layer of waterproof paper laid 
on top of the cork insulation. 
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The lower floor boards are made of yellow pine, tongued 
and grooved, 13/16-in. by 5% face. These boards are 
laid diagonally. The main flooring is edge grain cut 
British Columbia fir or yellow pine, tongued and grooved, 
11%4-in. by 2%4-in. face, laid longitudinally with the car. 
Both courses of flooring are laid in wet paint. 

The smoking room and passage way floor at smoking 
room end only is covered with Battleship linoleum. The 
linoleoum in the passageway stops at the swinging door, 
with suitable threshold at this door. 


SIDE AND ENp INSULATION 


In order to break all direct metal connections between 
outside and inside of the car tar paper is applied at all 
such joints throughout the car. It is applied between all 
side girder plates and side posts, letter board plates, side 
posts and side plate Z bars and inside body end sheet and 
end posts. 

The side sheathing below the belt rail is insulated with 
one course of 3-ply Salamander. This insulation runs 
from the inside of the sash rest down to the side sill Z bar 
and then up to the top of the heater pipe guard. It is 
held in place by wooden cleats. An additional course of 
Keystone insulation running from the sash rest to the 
bottom of the side sill is applied on the inside of the 
Salamander insulation. It is attached to the car framing 
at the top with wooden cleats and by galvanized iron 
clips bolted at each end to the side posts. 

The insulation is applied from post to post. The space 
at the bottom at the side sills is completely filled up with 
cuttings from insulation or hairfelt. The letterboards are 
insulated with one course of 2-ply Salamander, which is 
held in place by galvanized iron netting. Continuous gal- 
vanized iron chips are riveted in position to the car fram- 
ing at the bottom and side edges and hold the netting in 
place. 

The end of the car is insulated with one layer of 3-ply 
Salamander and one course of Y%-in. Keystone, all 


securely held in place by galvanized iron clips bolted to. 


the end posts. 

Roor INSULATION 
_ The lower deck is insulated with one layer of 1-ply 
Salamander applied between carlines and the headlining. 


The deck plates have one course of 3-ply Salamander. 
Special care is taken in the application of the insulation 


Nustration 
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so that the carlines are covered and the insulation makes 
a close fit at all points. The upper deck is insulated with 
one course of 1-ply Salamander. The insulation is glued 
to the headlining before it is applied to the car. This 
also applies to the insulation for the lower deck. 


Roor AND Hoop CovERING 


As has been mentioned previously the roof covering is 
canvas duck. Before the canvas is laid the roof boards 
are treated with a mixture of 350 lb. sublime lead and 6 
gallons of pure boiled linseed oil. The canvas is applied 
and well rubbed until the lead has soaked up through the 
cloth. It is well stretched and fastened by means of 
double rows of brass tacks. Standard No. 4 white canvas 
duck is used for the upper deck and No. 5 for the lower 
deck. 

After the laying of the canvas has been performed it is 
given a second coat of lead mixture, prepared in the same 
proportion as used on the roof boards. Copper flashings 
are used at joints between the lower roof boards and the 
deck sill. Finally, the entire roof is painted with the 
Canadian National Railways standard roofing paint. 


INTERIOR FINISH 


In the interior the wainscoting is veneered African 
mahogany throughout with the exception of the pressed 
steel sheets above the steam heat pipes. The men’s and 
women’s lavatories are finished also in mahogany as is all 
the rest of the interior except ceilings. 


The body end doors are African mahogany, painted on | 


the outside to match the vestibule interior and on the in- 
side to match the interior finish. All interior doors 
match the interior finish and they are equipped with anti- 
pinch hinges. 

The lower deck is curved except in the passageway 


where it is arched. The upper deck is shaped to produce 
a flat ceiling. Agasote is used )4-in. for the lower deck 


and 5/16-in. for the upper flat ceiling. 
All window sash are double and arranged to suit the 


deep letterboard. All outside sash are finished in cherry, | 


the inside to match the interior finish. The upper deck 
contains no glass, this being replaced by steel panels. 

The windows are equipped with Pantasote curtains 
with the exception of the pressed glass windows. The 
seats are upholstered in olive green plush and fitted in 


ie 
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‘atest type steel frames. They are ar- 
ranged in the usual manner and provide 
accommodations for: 

69 passengers in the main compart- 


ment and 
14 passengers in the smoking com- 
partment. 
LAVATORIES AND WATER SUPPLY 
SYSTEM 
The lavatories are equipped with 
white metal wash stand with tilting 


lever type for hot and cold water, also 
for waste. The washstands are pro- 
vided with depressions for cake soap 
without drain. 

The water supply system is of the 
Canadian National Railways’ standard 
type which includes two overhead tanks, 
one at each end of the car, each having 
a minimum capacity of 70 imperial gal- 
lons. The filling device operates from 
under the car. . Overflow pipe is con- 
nected with thawout device under wash- 
basin. The tanks are made of copper 
and incased in wood. Included in the 
equipments used in the construction of 
these cars, may be mentioned the follow- 
ing: 
Heating system: Vapor. 
Ventilators: Honeycomb 

Utility. 

Lighting: Electric. 
Air brake: _ Westinghouse schedule LN-18-12. 
The general dimensions of the car are as follows: 


Mueetneover end sills’.........-........ / cet Omme ie 


A gaara tlle S/e true ini, 
| eStart LS ae or ec 82 ft. 4% in. 
9 ft. 95% in. 
Ghee oe ae oats 10 ft. 17% in. 


type of 
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| The cars are built by the Canadian Car & Foundry Co., 
Ltd., at Montreal works. They meet the requirements 


/ necessary to pass through the electrical zone in and ad- 
Jacent to New York city. 


| Co-operative Labor Plan, Baltimore 
4 & Ohio R.R. 


By DANIEL WILLARD 
President, Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 


The following is extracted from an address made by 
President Willard, at Garrett, Ind., Oct. 30, 1924. Mr. 
Willard outlined the general scheme of the co-operative 
labor plan now in effect on the B. & O. and cites some of 
| the benefits accruing from its adoption. 

i 


I appreciate very much, Mr. President, your cordial 
invitation to be present and participate in Garrett’s golden 
Jubilee in commemoration of the 50th anniversary of the 
completion of the Baltimore & Ohio R. R., from Balti- 
more in the east, through Garrett, to Chicago in the west. 
The last time I addressed an audience at Garrett was 
on September 1, 1922. At that time a condition of indus- 
| trial strife on nearly all the railroads, including the Balti- 
more & Ohio, due to the general strike of the shop 
' craftsmen which began on the first of the previous July. 
_I came here with other officers of the Baltimore & Ohio 
| 
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Interior View of First Class Steel Passenger Coach, Canadian National Railways. 


R. R., for the express purpose of endeavoring to bring 
about an adjustment of the situation. 

We were willing, and had been from the very first 
day of the strike, to take back the men who had left the 
service, and were willing to pay them the wages fixed by 
the labor board, and were willing also to do everything 
that was practicable and right towards bringing about 
a satisfactory readjustment of all relations. I urged 
a settlement on that basis when I was in Garrett. Two 
weeks later a settlement was reached between the Balti- 
more & Ohio and its employees on substantially the same 
basis which I had suggested here in Garrett. 


Some weeks before the strike of 1922, Mr. W. H. 
Johnston, president of the machinists’ union, and Mr. O. 
S. Beyer, Jr., an engineer of high reputation and broad 
experience, called at my office in Baltimore and said that 
they would be glad to co-operate with the officers of the 
company in an attempt to develop a plan under which 
the workmen in the shops might co-operate in greater de- 
gree towards improving the efficiency of the operations. 
Such a suggestion coming from such a source was most 
unusual, in fact was unique in my experience. However, 
the suggestion was accepted in good faith and a plan 
had been worked out to put it into effect some weeks 
before the beginning of the strike of the shopcrafts in 
1922. After the strike had been settled and things had 
begun to move again in a more normal manner, dis- 
cussion of the subject of co-operation was renewed and 
arrangements were made to give the plan a trial at our 
Glenwood shops located near Pittsburgh. 


Once more I wish to make acknowledgment of the 
effective co-operation which we received from the very 
first from the men chosen to represent our employees, as 
well as from the grand officers of the respective unions. 
Before a very long time had elapsed we could see that 
we were also beginning to get the earnest co-operation 
of the men themselves. It was too much to expect that 
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such a new and novel idea would be accepted in its en- 
tirety and all at once. ) 

“The.experiment—and I looked upon it largely as an 
experiment at first—was continued for about a year at 
the Glenwood shops. During all that time we were get- 
ting additional experience; we were developing new 
angles of the problem, and at the same. time working out 
their solution, but after the experiment had been running 
a year it was decided that there was at least enough 
merit in the plan to justify its extension to the principal 
shops all over the Baltimore & Ohio system, and on 
February 25, 1924, an agreement was entered into be- 
tween the officers of the Baltimore & Ohio company and 
the officers representing the federated shop-crafts in the 
Baltimore & Ohio service, which provided for the ap- 
pointment of co-operative committees in 45 different 
shops. The agreement also provided that twice each 
month meetings of such» committees should be held at 
stated times and places for the discussion of such mat- 
ters as might properly come before them, the. agreement 
itself enumerating the different subjects that might be 
taken up for discussion. 

Of course, we expected when the plan was extended 
to the entire system, that we might find objection at cer- 
tain points on the part of some of the men, as well as 
reluctance on the part of some of the company officers, 
but the opposition was much less than we had anticipated. 
The arrangement contemplated an entirely new relation- 
ship which in turn demanded an entirely new and differ- 
ent point of view. The larger p!an, however, has now 
been in effect about eight months, and I am going to 
give a brief report showing in simple outline what has 
been accomplished in that time. 

In accordance with the agreement which I have already 
referred to and which was entered into between the Balti- 
more & Ohio management and its employees in February, 
1924, 657 meetings have been held between men repre- 
senting the management and men representing the em- 
ployes. The average attendance at such meetings was 
12; the average length of meetings so held was 1% hours; 
total number of suggestions submitted for discussion, 
5272; number of such suggestions adopted, 3810; per 
cent of those adopted to the total proposed, 72.2; number 
of suggestions still under consideration but not disposed 
of, 972; number postponed because the expense neces- 
sary to install them not justified at the present time, 85; 
number dropped because after full discussion considered 
impractical, 405. 

Please bear in mind that this record of accomplishment 
refers only to one phase of the results which have been 
obtained from the new relationship developed in the Balti- 
more & Ohio service. The figures which I have just 
read are sufficient, I think, to show that the plan in this 
particular aspect alone is a very real one. It has actually 
been put into effect, meetings have been and actually are 
being held at regular intervals, suggestions actually are 
being made by employees and officers for mutual discus- 
sion, and such suggestions really are being given serious 
consideration ; and as I have just shown, during a period 
of less than eight months more than 3800 suggestions out 
of 5272 brought up for discussion at the meetings of 
the co-operative committees have actually been put into 
effect, and are today a part of the Baltimore & Ohio 
standard practice. These results of themselves more 
than justify the arrangement if nothing else had been 
accomplished, but, as I have already said, I have a feel- 
ing that the results indicated by these figures are really 
the least of all the accomplishments to be expected under 
the plan. 

First of all, the plan itself contemplates a full and 
sympathetic understanding between the management and 
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the men concerning the problems confronting them in the 
Baltimore & Ohio service, and I believe that only with. 
such an understanding is it possible to have a satistactory 
relationship based upon mutual trust and confidence. The 
co-operative committees that have been formed between 
the managing officers and the men employed chiefly but 
not alone in the shop crafts, are simply one of the agencies 
made use of in giving effect to the policy above outlined, 
Frequent meetings between officers representing the man- 
agement and groups of the different employees are also 
helpful and to be encouraged. In short, it may almost 
be said that the Baltimore & Ohio labor plan or policy 
which has been developed in conferences between the 
management and the men is little if anything more than 
an earnest determination on the part of each to deal hon- 
estly, fairly and sympathetically with the other, at the 
same time making use of such agencies or methods as 
seem most likely to secure the results mutually desired. 
When I speak of sympathetic understanding or relation- 
ship, | do not use the word sympathetic in any maudlin 
sense, but rather as indicating a mutual desire to main- 
tain a relationship based upon a friendly understanding, 

Now, what is the effect of such an understanding and 
of such a relationship? It seems to me that there can 
be only one answer to that question. It gives to every 
employee an enlightened and enlarged view of his own 
worth and importance as a part of the great organiza- 
tion known as the Baltimore & Ohio Rk. R. It em 
phasizes to each man the importance of the work which 
he himself is doing, and the responsibility which goes 
with his job or position, and which rests upon him per-. 
sonally to do good work, to do honest and dependable 
work, not just because it is really his duty as an honest 
man to give good work in return for good wages paid 
in good money, but because, realizing the responsibilit 
which he shares with the management for the safe and 
proper operation of the railroad, he wants to do good 
work; he wants to do thorough and dependable work in 
order that he may fulfill the enlarged conception which 


“he has of the responsibility which properly rests upon 


him as a part of the railroad organization. In fact, | 
think it has come about that the workmen themselves in 
greater degree than ever before are doing and doing hap- 
pily the best that is in them, not just because they feel 
they are obliged to do it, but rather because they wa 
to do it, understanding and knowing that it is the right 


and creditable thing to do. 
What an immeasurable difference there must be in the 


understanding and appreciation of the joint responsibilt 
ties which really rest upon both of them in their joint 
relation to the public, simply goes about his daily ta 
feeling that he is obliged to do a certain amount of work 
in return for a certain amount of wages. How can a 
man working under such conditions be expected to take 
the keen, lively and personal interest in his work whi 
makes all the difference between an employment that 
irksome and tiring, and another that is stimulating and 
full of interest? 


I believe that it has now been fully demonstrated that 
the co-operative plan which the Baltimore & Ohio R. 
has put into effect, in co-operation with its shop em- 
ployees, and with the support of their respective unior 
is no longer an experiment. It has more than justifi 
itself from many different angles. It is now a part | 
the definitely adopted policy of the Baltimore & O 
company, and I have a feeling that we have not yet begun 
to realize the potential possibilities of the plan. As time 
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goes on and as we develop and cement still further the 
understanding and relationship which has already grown 
up between the management and the men, I feel certain 
that the friendly and sympathetic efforts of both parties 
will discover and suggest new methods and new practices 
that will not only make for economy, and thereby enable 
‘the railroad to pay good wages and at the same time 
maintain satisfactory working conditions, but will also 
contribute towards giving to the public the lower rates 
for transportation service which they desire, but for 
which in my opinion they sometimes press with undue 
and unwise urgency. 

/ Ihave heard men in railroad service say in times past 
when questions of wages and working conditions were 
being discussed, that they were not personally interested 
-in the success of their company; that they would just 
-as soon receive their pay check from a receiver appointed 
‘by the court as from a corporate officer of a railroad, 
-meaning, of course, that even if the railroad were bank- 
rupt, they would get their wages and be just as well paid. 
I think I can show that that is a very mistaken point of 
view. There are many men in the employ of the Balti- 
more & Ohio R. R., who have been in its service long 
-enough to have had personal knowledge of what happens 
‘during periods of depression, as well as during periods 
of prosperity. 

When business is good and earnings satisfactory and 
shops, engines, cars and all facilities are worked to their 
full capacity, which of course means a full force of em- 
/ployees. When business begins to fall off it is first evi- 
idenced by the number of empty cars standing around 
‘in yards and on side tracks; the number of engines with- 
drawn from service, which means fewer train and engine 
jmen; roundhouse forces reduced; back shop forces cur- 
‘tailed, and if the business continues dull for some time, 
‘shops may be and are frequently shut down completely. 


_ But if a period of poor earnings resulting either from 
‘a falling off of business or from “inadequate rates should 
be prolonged, it will be noticed on most roads, if not 
jall, that in the effort to still further reduce expenses, 
forces will be still further reduced, and then the follow- 
‘ing things will be noticed: The engines that are in serv- 
‘ice, while safe to run, and while meeting the requirements 
lof legislation, will not be in as clean and satisfactory 
‘condition as when times are better. The shops will not 
be kept as clean, holes in the floor will not be repaired, 
ithe roof may leak, window panes may fall out, and 
‘gradually, but none the less certainly, it will come about 
fae because of the things I have mentioned, and many 
‘others, accidents will occur more frequently, and men will 
get injured because tools, hoists and all that sort of thing 
‘get overstrained ; working conditions become less at- 
tractive, less sanitary, less healthful, less safe—and who 
will say that a man had just as soon work under such 
‘conditions even if the pay were exactly the same as under 
‘conditions such as exist in the Garrett shop today, where 
‘the tools are all provided with the most approved safety 
devices, where the buildings are clean and orderly, well 
‘kept and sanitary ; where a man can feel proud to work 
and proud to take his friend and show him where he 
works? 

_ It is indeed a mistake to feel that money alone repre- 
sents everything that is included in the wage. Of course 
‘money is a very essential thing, and up to a certain point 
lit is perhaps the most essential thing, because one must 
ive and take care of his family, but there comes a time 
when money is not the most essential part of the wave 
which one receives. The conditions of employment, the 
tomfort, convenience, health and stability of employment 
yecome involved, and these things or any of them might 
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far outweigh in real value and comfort any slight or 
even consider rable increase in wages. 

It is a mistake to think that the employees of a com- 
pany, particularly of a railroad company have not a per- 
sonal interest in the prosperity of that company. They 
are vitally interested therein and they should want to see 
their company prosperous because it is in their own sel- 
fish interest that their company should prosper, and being 
fully advised concerning the affairs of the company—and 
that is a part of the present policy of the Baltimore & 
Ohio R. R.—and being given the fullest opportunity for 
self-expression, they ought individually and collectively 
to be able and willing to make a much greater contribution 
toward the prosperity of the company than would be the 
case if relations were not such as I believe exist on the 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. at the present time. 


Save a Pound of Coal 
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- The accompanying illustration is a reproduction in min- 
lature of a poster issued by the International Railway 
Fuel Association in connection with the fuel conserva- 
tion program of this organization. The text shown in the 
upper left hand corner of the bulletin reads as follows 


“The International Railway Fuel Association has 
pledged itself to reduce the quantity of coal required for 
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Saved by the Railroads 
Per Unit of Work During 1924 
Comer with 1923 Prevents a Waste of $3,165, 000 


INTERNAT IONAL RAILWAY. FUEL ASSOCIATION 


- 


Facsimile of a Bulletin Recently Issued by the International Railway 
Fuel Association. 

each unit of work in 1924 compared with 1923 by one 

pound or more (or its equivalent in fuel oil). The asso- 

ciation is therefore depending on the whole-hearted effort 

and co-operation of every railroad employee to accom- 

plish this saving.” 


New Methods of Lubrication of Roller 
Bearings On the P.R.R. 


Replacing grease cups with an oiling system like that 
used on Huromobiles. a new innovation in the lubrication 
of roller bearings on railway car axles, was put in use 
on the northwestern region of the Pennsylvania R. R., 
when a brand new diner made its maiden trip to New 
York from Chicago on the Broadway Limited this week. 
This lubrication is the outstanding mechanical improve- 
ment in the road’s lately built diners, many of which 
will soon be in operation. These cars will contain the 
last word in the design of lighting, ventilation and other 
facilities for the comfort of patrons. 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to Say the Thing That Ought to Be Said 


The old ford has broken down. Anti-railroad agitation, 
until now a perfectly dependable conveyance upon which 
any political aspirant could ride into public favor, no 
longer will stand up under the load. The catastrophe of 
1855 collapsed the deacon’s “one hoss shay ;” the landslide 
of 1924 has shattered the usefulness of railroad baiting 
as a conveyance into the political arena. 


We have always admired that type of patriot who main- 
tains faith in the ultimate intelligence and integrity of 
his fellow men. Such faith now finds itself justified ; 
political buncombe has been rejected by the average Amer- 
ican citizen. Given undeserved publicity at the hands of 
a sensation-loving press, the country has been flooded for 
weeks with a mass of reckless misstatements on every 
phase of railway affairs and administration. The voter, 
has supplied his own refutation of the specious arguments. 


One railroad man of a more than ordinarily thoughtful 
turn of mind expressed it to us in this way, speaking the 
day following election. The question of economic stability 
in this country, he said, may be likened to a triang'e. The 
three sides are good government, sound finance and trans- 
portation. Our late candidates loudly vocal before the 
public, attacked all three sides of this triangle. The peo- 
ple have seen the danger of such an attack upon our 
fundamental institutions. 


To take an active part in a political campaign, we do 
not conceive to be in keeping with the editorial policy of 
a journal such as the Railway Review. If we have spoken 
at times upon some phases of the recent political contest, 
it has been because questions directly concerning the rail- 
roads have called for discussion. Whatever concerns 
transportation comes within the scope of our editorial 
pages, but we approach these problems not because of 
political bias, but from the position of saying the thing 
that ought to be said regarding any matter concerning the 
railroads. 


The question of government ownership of railroads 
has received so much attention at the hands of political 
aspirants that we could not avoid an occasional discussion 
of some of the issues involved. Nevertheless we felt, and 
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events have proved that we were right, that it is not seri- 
ously considered as a live subject in the mind of th 
average well-informed citizen. We believe that our 
readers are fairly well acquainted with the fallacies in th 
advocacy of government ownership of the railroads. Bu 
this is a good time to point out what the vote this wee 
emphasized, that the same people who advocate govern 
ment ownership of railroads should be recognized as iden 
tical with those who would also foist upon us other 
theories foreign to the genius of our government. These 
latter issues are not dead; we must continue on guar 
against them. 


With fantastic theories and legislative cure-alls dis 
carded, this is an opportune time to engage in frank and 
constructive examination of the problems of railroad op 
eration which will lead to definite and tangible results in 
the betterment of transportation service. This in itself 


trammeled railway management of the railroads by rail- 
road men. The recent peak load movement of cars with 
no complaint of car shortage ought to be what “Jim 
Skeevers” called “an object lesson.” Some of our older 
mechanical officials will remember “Jim Skeevers.” 


Speaking of an object lesson, “buy now” should be the 
next slogan. We have an unusual combination making 
for good times ahead. There is no basic weakness visible 
anywhere in the business structure. Nothing is in sight 
to impair the buying power of the people. Agricultural 
conditions are good. There has been no surplus of pro- 
duction; any new demand or even a continuation of the 
old demand will call for renewed manufacturing activities. 
Raw material is not tied up by strikes. If there is any- 
thing in the psychological situation, it could scarcely be 
better. Capital is available for legitimate commercial and 
industrial demands, and for investment in public improve- 
ments. Europe is getting on its feet, and we are supply- 
ing vast capital for rehabilitation, which means that 
money finds its way immediately into the channels 0 
trade again. Heavy traffic is no longer a thing to be an 
ticipated, it is upon us here and now. The transportation 
machine should be put in order for a long-steady pull up 
to the heights of prosperity. 
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And speaking of putting the transportation machine in 

order, the first thought is cars. Cars have to be main- 
tained and repaired, and—here we are back again on an 
object lesson—we have just had a demonstration that if 
a common sense idea is laid squarely before the people 
they will accept it. There is an opportunity now for 
some educationa! work to be done in regard to car repairs 
and rebuilding. Without going, at this time into the 
causes for car repairs we might suggest something as to 
their rebuilding. 
Car repair and rebuilding costs vary on different rail- 
roads, and that variation, if we are to believe the rail- 
roads’ own reports, and we do, is sometimes very large 
indeed. The variations in costs of car repairs as between 
ear builders are small indeed, and necessarily so, for sub- 
ject to keen competition and the law of the survival of 
the fittest no one in that business would long survive if 
costs of doing work varied to any appreciable extent. 


_ We are not unaware of the fact that the railroads 
have their shops and machine equipment, and consequently 
‘should be in a position to do their own car repairs and 
rebuilding as cheaply and economically as the car build- 
ers. The activities which have been going on in recent 
years clearly show the interest the railroad managements 
jhave taken in this subject. The principal factor in all 
‘these activities, however, is the cost of the repairs. Do 
the costs of car repairs and rebuilding compare favorably 
with those in the car building industry? Can a railroad 
‘repair its own cars at the same or a better price than thé 
car builder who is subjected to keen competition? If 
so, then the railroad shop is an efficient institution well 
worth while to maintain, and it will yield considerable 
profit to the road. 


_ Many railroad shops can be mentioned with first class 
equipment, good buildings, excellent facilities, and ap- 
parently an efficient management. If, however, the costs 
of repairs or rebuilding in such a shop with all the facil- 
ities and talent standing to its disposition, does not com- 
pare favorably with that of the car builders, the indica- 
tons are that something must be wrong. Every railroad 
shop must be put on a profit-yielding basis before it 
can be considered efficient. And furthermore, they 
should not undertake extensive car repairs or rebuilding 
oefore the costs will compare favorably with those of the 
tear builders. 


Speaking of costs the question arises whether the actual 
-2osts can be accurately determined or not. The present 
-nethods of accounting are such that a separation of the 
various operations in a shop as to cost is a difficult task. 
On the other hand the overhead charges are rather un- 
‘imited and often excessive. These conditions make the 
oroblem a more difficult one. Many apparently efficient 


shops will show a low cost figure; in reality, however, 
‘t would be found that the cost is exorbitant, could only 


he cost be determined accurately. This condition pre- 
vails in many shops today and instead of economies, 
‘xtravagance and waste are the result. 


| The small railroads with inadequate shop facilities 
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have to meet this same problem. Admittedly it is matter 
of some moment to the railroads, whether large or small, 
and now for a practical suggestion. Any railroad man- 
agement would listen carefully to a review of the case 
in question by some one practiced and experienced in the 
matter of car construction and car repairing. Why 
shouldn’t some car builder point out the advantages to 
the railroads in his doing this work for them. This is a 
day of education, and there is an opportunity for the car 
builder in a campaign of education in co-operation with 
the railroads, as to the exact situation on this question as 
to when and how cars can most advantageously and eco- 
nomically be built, rebuilt and repaired. 


Recent developments in the three-cylinder engine are 
directly responsible for the creation of a distinctly new 
type of locomotive. According to an announcement by 
the American Locomotive Co., this engine is to have three 
simple cylinders with a 4-10-2 wheel arrangement and is 
to be the largest simple locomotive thus far constructed. 
It was ordered by the Southern Pacific, and, being the 
first engine to have the 4-10-2 wheel arrangement, will be 
designated as the Southern Pacific type. 


Considerable interest has been manifested in the three- 
cylinder engine since its introduction by the American 
Locomotive Co., as is evidenced by the large numbers of 
orders placed. The performance of the new Southern 
Pacific type engine will be extremely interesting, as was 
that of the original three-cylinder mikado type locomotive. 


“A place for everything and everything in its place,” 
a notice posted in some of the larger shops of the Can- 
adian National Railways, is indicative of the fact that 
this road fully appreciates the benefits to be derived from 
the orderly arrangement of shop buildings and equipment. 
It is generally conceded that clean well-lighted buildings 
with improved equipment and material handling facilities. 
properly installed makes for efficient operation; and as 
may be seen by reference to illustrations appearing e!se- 
where in this issue, these conditions are in a large measure 
to be found on both the Canadian National and the Can- 
adian Pacific railways. As a general rule the buildings 
are exceptionally clean and well-lighted, the material and 
repair parts are stored in an orderly manner, and the ma- 
chine tool and material handling equipment which is in 
most instances comparatively modern, has been installed 
with a view to maximum production. In so far as pos- 
sible the floors and passageways are free from obstruc- 
tions, each department or workmen is supplied with the 
necessary equipment, and a place is provided for storing 
that particular equipment when not in use. 


Such conditions and surroundings as these leave im- 
pressions with the workmen that are manifested in their 
attitude towards their work. This may be considered of 
minor importance but nevertheless a man who is satisfied 
with his work is more efficient than one who is discon- 
tented. It is particularly noticeable in Canadian shops 
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that the workmen take pride in maintaining their indi- 
vidual work stations in a neat and orderly manner. It is 
not an unusual occurrence to see a mechanic, working on 
a piece-work basis, stop his regular work to clean up his 
machine or bench, and the floor as well. Where such 
conditions as the foregoing prevail it. is reasonable to 
assume that each man will be capable of performing and 
will perform more work per day than would be the case 
if he was dissatisfied with his work because of being com- 
pelled to work in dirty, disorderly and poorly lighted sur- 


roundings. 


GOVERNMENT OPERATION OF RAILWAYS 
IN CANADA 


Public attention was called repeatedly in the recent 
political campaign, to the discussion of the Canadian 
National Railways. Sir Henry Thornton, president of 
the company says, “The Canadian people were not 
enamored with the idea of government ownership of rail- 
roads, but circumstances existing a few years ago when 
nationalization was effected forced the change. At that 
time most of the railroads were on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. Americans imagine that our success or failure 
will demonstrate the success or failure of state owner- 
ship. Our problem is exactly similar to 
that of your western railroads immediately after the civil 
war, that is to populate Canada.” 

It seems that the Canadian government has been friend- 
ly toward its railroads over a long period. In the early 
history of the railroads of the United States, land grants 
were made by the government to assist the railroads, and 
in other instances, the government guaranteed bonds. In 
both the United States and Canada it was deemed neces- 
sary to supply the country with railway transportation 
before its development could proceed. 

The railways of the United States struggled along 
through the vicissitudes of hard times, receiverships and 
varying measures of success without receiving assistance 
from the government except such as was necessary to 
assist in their construction. The Canadian railways, on 
the other hand, have received grants from the govern- 
ment and additional assistance in order to enable them 
to keep going. 

In measuring the success of the Canadian railways it 
must be remembered that they are in active competition 
with those of the United States. Owing to the immense 
distances betwen the points of production in Canada, and 
the markets available for their produce, the question of 
transportation is even more important than in the United 
States. In their competition with our railways, they en- 
counter several handicaps. 

First —They operate under severe weather conditions 
a large part of the year which has a tendency to increase 
their cost of operation as compared with ours even 
though all other conditions were equal. 

Second —The immense distances of Canada create a 
condition which must necessarily cause a heavy toll upon 
the traffic transported. ; 

Third —The sparse population of many of the Canadian 
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provinces is such that the traffic of the territory served 
is not sufficient to employ the railway to anywhere near 
its capacity or support the investment which was neces- 
sary in order to construct the railway. 

Fourth —Industry in Canada is not nearly as well bal- 
anced as in the United States. Canada is largely an 
agricultural country, especially the western provinces, and 
much of her produce is shipped to points in the United 
States, while many of the products of her eastern dis- 
tricts find markets in the eastern part of the United 
States. Canadian manufacturing industries are not de- 
veloped in a measure comparable with those in the United 
States and this makes an unbalanced condition. 

The consideration of these facts in regard to Canada 
should bring home to every American citizen with un- 
mistakable emphasis the fact that there is a direct rela- 
tion between the prosperity of the farmer, the develop- 
ment of manufacturing industries and the coincident 
growth of the cities. The farmer in the United States _ 
has profited directly by having a home market for his 
produce. The Canadian farmer is handicapped for the 
lack of a corresponding development. 

The loose talk about “producers and consumers,” and 
the suggestions that “the producers want high prices and 
the consumers low prices,’ and the inference that their 
purposes are therefore directly contrary and must be 
antagonistic to each other, is pure fallacy. The pro- 
ducer and consumer are intimately related, and because 
of our excellent transportation system in America, we 
are able to procure the same breakfast in Portland, Maine, 
as we would in Portland, Oregon, with the same quality 
of grapefruit, coffee, bacon and eggs in the two places. 
The similarity of conditions is not limited to breakfast 
This has 
played a very important part in the widespread general 
welfare which characterizes the United States. , 

The growth of the United States is due largely to the 
development of manufacturing industries which utilize 
all the inventive genius of the most alert people in the 
world. By the aid of machinery, one man may produce 
as much as was formerly produced by many men, hence 
society has been able to equip itself with an extensive 
variety of necessities as well as to enjoy more luxuries 
than the world has ever known heretofore. fi 

Much credit is due to the Canadian railways and the 
Canadian government for their efforts to improve the 
economic conditions of Canada, but because of the very 
great economic differences which exist between the com- 
monwealth of Canada and the United States, the oppor- 
tunities of the Canadian railroads offer no conditions for 
comparison with those of the United States. The Ca- 
nadian government railways are about 22,000 mil S 
in extent, while the railways in the United States con- 
stitute a system of 260,000 miles, or more than 12 times 
as large a problem, and even though the Canadian gov- 
ernment railways should achieve what we might consider 
in the United States, a business success, it furnishes no 
exact basis for calculating that our system could be- 
similarly conducted. : 

We as a nation have long maintained a system of pro- — 
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tective tariffs, and these have been a barrier for trade 
between the United States and Canada as well as an 
artificial obstruction of the trade of our country and 
other nations. Much of the benefits which are claimed 
for this system by the citizens of America have been 
obtained at the expense of the citizens of Canada. It 
'would be natural that every one interested in transporta- 
tion should be opposed to any artificial interference with 
the free flow of commerce since any obstruction is a 
direct check upon the business of transportation. 


This is not said in order to state the prejudices of 
railroad managers and owners but to explain a condition. 
The transportation system of the nation should find its 
highest development and usefulness under a system which 
presents no artificial barriers to the channels of trade 
but provides for the freest exchange of the products from 
one end of the world to another. The small nations of 
Europe are burdened with commercial obstructions to 
the free flow of products throughout Europe which pre- 
sent an almost unsurmountable barrier to their peace 
and advancement. On the other hand, our 48 states of 
the United States, having no tariff barriers between them, 
are an example to the world of the tremendous advan- 
tages which flow from the free exchange of products 
and the absence of artificial control over our internal 
commerce. 


In the light of the evidence which our experience 
‘furnishes, it is inconceivable that men of education and 
‘apparent good understanding should so underrate the 
intelligence of the American people, and particularly the 
‘farmer, as to suggest all sorts of schemes of artificial 
control of commerce. Such control could only impede the 
exchange of products and be a restrictive influence 
_wherever operative and at the same time burden our 
\government with a multiplicity of tasks which it was 
‘never intended to assume. 


f 
4 SS Sea 


mee ENT OC einperiimidkin, PROVINCES 
OF CANADA 


| For many years the tide of emigration flowed toward 
‘the western territory of the United States; and railroads 
| were constantly under construction to keep pace with the 
‘Tequirements of transportation. During this period 
which, roughly, ended with the beginning of the twen- 
‘tieth century, western Canda was practically neglected. 
In 1900 settlement of the prairie provinces had been con- 
fined to the southern portions of Manitoba and the north- 
west provinces. 


_ Settlement of this area had been deiayed by the inhos- 
pitable barrier, north of Lake Superior, formed by the 
thousand mile stretch of rugged Lawrentian outcrop. Ac- 
cess to the central plains of the United States was so much 
easier; water routes were available from the becinnine 
and were freely used; fuel resources were plentiful; east 
of the Mississippi there was an ample supply of timber 
suitable for almost any purpose; the climate was most 
favorable; and of no small importance was the easily 
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maintained contact with the older settlements and those 
which had sprung up, during the days of exploration, a! 
strategic points along the inland waterways. Then, too, 
the gold rush to California in 1849 had an appreciable 
influence on the direction and amount of emigration to 
the middle west. 


There was also another factor which is little known 
but which had a large influence in populating our own 
western and mid-western territory. Large numbers ot 
settlers came to Ohio, Indiana and Illinois from the Qua- 
ker communities of North and South Carolina because 
they were not in sympathy with the institution of slave y. 
They came largely in the first two decades of the nne- 
teenth century to Ohio and Indiana and later they or their 
descendants pushed on to Illinois. These settlements, and 
those in Missouri wh:ch were formed during the same pe- 
riod, formed the bases from which much of the later mi- 
gration originated, or through which it passed. 

In Canada, on the other hand, the situation was greatly 
different. There was no underlying religious urge to 
initiate a similar movement of population. Expansion 
both to the north and west was restricted by the Lauren- 
tian barrier. Racial controversies, conflict between trad- 
ing and agrarian interests, inter-provincial jealousies, ac- 
centuated by defects of the Colonial Constitution, all ham- 
pered development. Furthermore the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany was powerful and looked with little favor on a move- 
ment which it readily understood would shortly restric 
its operations a limited area. 

Intercolonial federation was made contingent on the 
construction of a railroad which would join British 
Columbia with the eastern provinces. Surveys were un- 
der way in 1871, but it was not until October 21, 1880, 
that the contract was finally signed for the construction of 
the road which is today the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


The signing of the contract only marked the close of one 


stage of the difficulties encountered in fulfilling the terms 
of federation. Immediately there arose political and finan- 
cial, as well as physical, obstacles and it was not until 
Nov. 7, 1885, that Mr. Donald A. Smith drove the last 
spike at Craigellachie. 

In the latter years of the main line construction severai 
branches were built, and in the period to 1900 a large 
branch line mileage west of Winnipeg was added. In the 
main, however, these lines were confined to a limited terri- 
tory near the main line which passes through the southerly 
part of the provinces. 


Such settlement as took place was generally along the 
Canadian Pacific. In 1901 the total combined population 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta was only 419,512. 
At this time the Canadian Northern project was getting 
well under way and, in order to maintain its strategic 
advantage, the Canadian Pacific began a policy of ex- 
pansion which resu!ted in many miles of road in hitherto 
undeveloped territory. In 1906 the Grand Trunk began 
a line from Winnipeg to the Pac fic, known as the Grand 
Trunk Pacific. 

In all the history of railroad construction there has 
never been such as intensive effort as was applied to 
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Western Canada, and particularly the “prairie provinces,” 
during these years. In order that revenue might in some 
measure keep pace with construction, and trafhe be as- 
sured from the beginning, great efforts were made, not 
only by the railroads, but by the government as well, 
settlement. The result of this policy 
was that in 1911 this same territory had a population of 
1,322,709 an increase in ten years of 903,197. 


to stimulate 


It must be remembered that, while towns sprang up 
over night, and some achieved the dignity of cities, the 
population was almost entirely agrarian and remains so 
to this day. It is doubtful whether it will ever be any- 
thing else. Along the western border of the prairies there 
are large deposits of coal and possibly manufacturing 
centers may be established. But raw materials for manu- 
facturing purposes are not plentiful in a purely farming 
Water power cannot be secured in a flat coun- 
try that is nearly level. 


territory. 


There remains however many thousands of acres not 
yet supplied with transportation facilities, and when the 
present economic difficulties have been overcome doubt- 
less a further expansion of the railroads will take place. 
In the meanwhile both the Canadian Pacific and Canadian 
Northern systems are carrying on a program of intensive 
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development which augurs well both for the roads and 
the country. 


Washington Correspondence 


(Special to the Railway Review.) 


WasHIncTon, D. C., November 5.—By loading 1,112,- 
345 cars, a new high record for all time in the number 
of cars loaded with revenue freight was established by 
the railroads during the week ended on October 25. This 
record loading, which eclipsed by 10,009 cars the previous 
high record established the preceding week, the car sery- 
ice division of the American Railway Association an- 
nounced today, was successfully handled by the railroads 
of the country without transportation difficulties and 
without car shortage, there now being nearly 95,000 sur- 
plus freight cars in good repair and immediately avail- 
able for use when needed. At the same time, the car- 
riers have nearly 5,000 serviceable locomotives in storage 
which can be placed in commission at any time. 

This is the second successive week this year that a 
new high record has been established by the railroads in 
the number of cars loaded with revenue freight. The 
total for the week of October 25 was an increase of 14,852 
cars over the high record of 1,097,493, established during 
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the week of September 27, 1923, which record stood until 
two weeks ago. 

The total for the week of October 25 was an increase 
‘of 38,504 over the corresponding period last year, and 
an increase of 112,627 cars over the corresponding period 
two years ago. In addition to establishing a new high 
record in the total number of cars loaded with revenue 
freight, new high records for all time were also estab- 
lished in the number of cars loaded with grain and grain 
products and also with miscellaneous freight. 

_ Grain and grain products loading for the week tota!ed 
72,474 cars; the greatest number loaded during any one 
week on record. This exceeded by 1,340 cars the previous 
‘record established during the week of October 4, this 
year, when 71,134 cars were loaded. Total loading of 
grain products for the week was an increase of 2,476 
cars over the preceding week this year, as well as an 
increase of 23,062 cars over the corresponding week last 
year. Compared with the corresponding week in 1922, 
it was an increase of 21,190 cars. 

_ Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 422,890 cars, the 
| greatest for any one’ week in history. This exceeded 
by 4,656 cars the preceding week which had marked the 
previous high record. Compared with the corresponding 
week last year, this was an increase of 33,527, and an 
increase of 62,192 cars over the corresponding week in 
11922. 

_ Livestock loading for the week totaled 42,356 cars, 
a decrease of 736 cars under the week before. Compared 
with the corresponding week last year, it was a decrease 
of 1,084 cars, and with the corresponding week in 1922 
a decrease of 222 cars. 

Coal loading totaled 193,736 cars, an increase of 2,287 
jcars above the previous week, but 1,722 cars below the 
‘corresponding week in 1923. It also was a decrease of 
73 cars below the corresponding week in 1922. 

Loading of merchandise and less than carload lot 
freight amounted to 257,627 cars, an increase of 1,821 
cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 5,064 
‘cars above the same week last year, as well as 25,619 
wcars above the same week two years ago. 

Forest products loading totaled 73,257 cars, 1,054 cars 
above the week before, but 2,769 cars below last year. 
Compared with the corresponding week two years ago, 
‘it was an increase of 13,052 cars. 

_ Ore loading amounted to 40,026 cars, 1,874 cars below 
ithe week before. This also was 15,518 cars under last 
year and 7,824 cars below two years ago. 

_ Coke Icading totaled 9,979 cars, 325 cars above the 
preceding week, but 2,056 cars below the corresponding 
period in 1923. Compared with the same period in-1922, 
it was a decrease of 1,307 cars. 

Compared by districts, increases over the week before 

in the total loading of all commodities were reported in 
all except the northwestern and central western districts, 
while all reported increases over the corresponding week 
last year except the northwestern. All districts showed 
‘imecreases over the corresponding week in 1922 except 
‘the Allegheny, which showed a slight falling off in total 
loading. 
_ Despite the fact that loading of revenue freight is now 
‘the greatest in history, class I railroads on October 22 
‘had 94,153 surplus freight cars in good repair and imme- 
diately available for use, the railroads reported today to 
the car service division of the American Railway Asso- 
‘ciation. This was a decrease of 5,799 cars under the 
number reported on October 14, at which time there were 
99,952. 

Surplus coal cars in good repair on October 22 totaled 
46,476, a decrease of 3,684 under the number reported 
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on October 14, while surplus box cars in good repair 
totaled 27,535, a decrease of 467 within a week. Reports 
showed 7,792 surplus stock cars, a decrease of 325 under 
the number reported on October 1, while there also was 
a decrease during the same period of 486 in the number 
of surplus refrigerator cars, which brought the total for 
that class of equipment to 3,291. Practically no car short- 
age is being reported. 
Rebs 


Some Economic Aspects of 
Transportation 


By Sir Henry W. THORNTON 
Chairman and President, Canadian National Railways 


A discussion of the economic problems of transport and 
the relations between the railways on the one hand, and the 
public and the state on the other, was the subject of an 
address delivered in Chicago, October 22, 1924, by Sir Henry 
W. Thornton, president of the Canadian National Railways, 
before the public conference of education and industry 
held in connection with the opening of the Institute of Meat 
Packing; the University of Chicago and the Institute of 
American Meat Packers in co-operation. Sir Henry traced 
the growth of transportation and the part played by industry 
in the advance of civilization. The question of the advis- 
ability of enlarging the present great railway systems of the 
United States by the acquisition of or amalgamation with 
smaller existing lines was dealt with incidentally, and the 
speaker deprecated that tendency. He outlined the events 
which led up to the grouping of the British railways into 
four great systems and ‘to the formation of the Canadian 
Nationai Railways. The first, he pointed out, came about 
as the result of war measures and the necessity, following 
peace, of maintaining the gross revenues of the railways 
as a whole, given efficient administration, at substantially 
the same net earnings as they had in 1913, the first full year 
prior to the war. It is significant, Sir Henry stated, that 
the labor party endorsed this proposal, because in their 
judgment it was necessary and an inevitable step towards 
nationalization. “Whether this will come about,’ said Sir 
Henry, “remains to be seen, but this is certain. If the 
present arrangement does not function satisfactorily, the 
only other step is for the state to take over the railway sys- 
tems, for to return them to their proprietorship prior to 
amalgamation is unthinkable and impossible.” 

The opening of the United States and Canada to set- 
tlement would have been enormously retarded had it not 
been for the courage and enterprise of those who con- 
ceived and executed the great railway systems of those 
two countries. They were indeed the pioneers of empire, 
and played as great a part in the erection of the com- 
mercial edifice of the United States and Canada as any 
statesman who has earned the applause of his fellow 
countrymen. This project was much more difficult than 
that which faced the Europeans. With respect to Europe 
an immediate traffic awaited the construction of the rail- 
way. There was no great problem of development, and 
the railway was not only assured of immediate traffic 
sufficient for its support but was likewise certain of in- 
creased population and wealth. In the case of North 
America, however, the construction of the railways was 
in advance of the traffic and was essential. for the pur- 
poses of development. There was attached to the rail- 
way problem not only all of the aspects peculiar to it 
but the more difficult task of opening, settling and devel- 
oping territories where the presence of man was un- 
known. 
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This was in itself a problem of no mean magnitude ; so 
that those who were responsible for the early raiiways of 
North America not onty embarked upon an adventure, 
but undertook a task which required great courage and 
great capacity. Whatever criticism may be leveied against 
the great rauway systems of North America they cannot 
be accused of lack of progress in the deve:opment ot 
such facilities and instruments as the rapidly growing 
traffic has required. Light rails, insuthcient baliast, severe 
curvature, heavy grades and uncomfortable, inadequate 
equipment has given way to vastly improved conditions. 
There may have been from time to time in the decades 
which have followed the civil war, an insufficiency of 
cars, congested terminals and the slowing-up of freight 
movement, but it cannot successfully be maintained that 
the railways of the United States and Canada have not 
contributed their part in the development of their respec- 
tive nations. 


THE PROBLEM OF RAILWAY TERMINALS 


It is a comparatively simple matter to build a railway 
from one point to another oi sufficient capacity and witn 
enough equipment to move all of the traffic which can 
possibly be offered, but it is a much more difficult prob- 
lem to provide adequate terminals for the distribution 
of that traffic upon its arrival in large centers of industry 
and population. In other words, there is only one serious 
problem in the transportation industry of the United 
States and that is the terminal problem. 

From the point of view of passenger traffic, I seriously 
question the economy and the efficiency of the great and 
expensive passenger stations which adorn many of our 
large cities: At such locations serious points of conges- 
tion are created, because there the passenger changes 
his form of transport from a subway or street car or an 
automobile to the railway vehicle. All passengers are 
focused at that one point, with the result that at certain 
hours of the day an intolerable congestion is created. 
Moreover large terminals are expensive both in con- 
struction and administration. As each city increases in 
size, the malady becomes more aggravated until it be- 
comes well night insufferable. The real solution it seems 
to me, lies in the provision of a number of small pas- 
senger stations serving various parts of the business and 
shopping districts of our large cities, which would be 
reached by main line trains moving through subways. 
In this way the passenger load would be better distributed 
and large centers of congestion avoided. 

With respect to the elimination of freight congestion 
at terminals, the employment of motor trucks from 
freight houses located on the outskirts of cities and the 
absorption by railway companies of the collection and 
delivery of freight, will at least provide a measure of 
relief. The task of relieving the terminals is, to my 
mind, the greatest problem which confronts both railway 
companies and our large cities. 


THE CONSOLIDATION PROPOSALS 


In the United States the railways are confronted with 
two questions, one perhaps more imminent than the other. 
The first is the proposal that the railways of the United 
States should be amalgamated into a number of large 
groups, something after the fashion of what has taken 
pace in the United Kingdom. Personally I question 
trom an administrative point of view, the wisdom of 
enlarging any of the great railway systems of the United 
States, such as the New York Central and the Pennsyl- 
vania, because I doubt the ability of any railway presi- 
dent efficiently and effectively to administer any larger 
mi'eage than that of the railways I mention, having in 
mind their density of traffic. 
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It is true the Canadian National Railways system com- 
prises more than 22,000 miles of line, but over a large 
portion of the property the traffic is relatively sparse. 
ven at that, however, for the executive to cover the 
territory and keep in touch with various local and national 
interests aimost passes the power of circulation, be it 
ever so rapid. There is also to be considered the main- 
tenance of personal contact and acquaintance between 
the head of a large railway system and subordinate offi- 
cers and men. The larger the system, the more difficult 
it is to maintain such a relationship, and to the degree 
to which it is diminished, so will diminish loyalty, en- 
thusiasm and efficiency. Railway consolidation in the 
United States, in my judgment, should extend merely 
to the mopping up of smailer lines in the immediate ‘terri- 
tory of each large trunk line where the welfare of the 
community will be served by so doing, and I deprecate 
the formation of systems so large as to pass beyond the 
administrative scope of the head of the system. 


The financial situation of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways has been used as an argument against state owner- 
ship, whereas their financial position is not in any sense 
due to their being a state owned railway system, but if 
anything, what unfavorable conditions there may be in 
the financial situation, are the inheritance of private ad- 
ministration. The railway system does not earn 
its fixed charges, but what railway system of 
such magnitude would earn its fixed charges if built 
to open the country in advance of development 
and settlement? It is fair to say, however, that the 
Canadian National Railways have fully demonstrated that 
in so far as service and courtesy are concerned, the offi- 
cers and men of a state-owned railway are just as loyal, 
alert and enthusiastic as those of any privately owned 
railway which has fallen under my observation. 


Many of those who discuss the question of state versus 
private ownership of railways form their conclusions first 
and subsequently develop their arguments. The subject 


‘is one which vitally affects the welfare of every nation. 


In no two nations are the circumstances identical. It is 
futile to argue that the policy of one nation is necessarily 
good for another. The only correct solution will be 
found in the development of a set of specifications to 
which the railway must comply if state ownership 1s to be 
eliminated, and it seems to me that these three principles 
are: 1. It must maintain solvency and meet its financial 
obligations. 2. It must furnish adequate transportation 
without discrimination at such rates and under such con- 
ditions as will permit the economic development of the 
district it serves. 3. It must pay its employees that wage 
which, under reasonable working conditions, will per- 
mit them to live in decency and comfort under sanitary 
conditions and to educate and bring up their children 
as self-supporting members of society. z ; 


But the advocate of private ownership will say, “Will 
these specifications be more completely fu'filled if the 
state intervenes?” That depends very largely upon the 
intelligence of the electorate, and certainly it may be 
said that, whatever the circumstances may be, state owner- 
ship is only practicable in the event of its complete divorce- 
ment from influences other than those which have for 
their object the welfare of the community and the pres- 
ence of an enlightened and intelligent population, In 
the event of general dissatisfaction with respect to pfi- 
vate'y owned customs, there will be unquestionably, irre- 
sistible demands for state ownership on the theory that 
any change will be no worse and is likely to be for the 
better. This is sometimes the convincing argument which 
affects the population of any country when they become 
dissatisfied with their political or economic position. : , 


. 
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News of the Railways and the Equipment Market 


Events of the Transportation Industry — Opinion and Gomment — Railroad 


Finance — 


Operating Statistics of 
Canadian Steam Railways 
For August 


Freight traffic on the Canadian rail- 
ways during August was 17.3 per cent 
lighter than in August, 1923, and pas- 
-senger traffic was also lighter by 18.7 
per cent. Revenues consequently fell 
off, being $5,572,166, or 13.8 per cent 
less and operating expenses were cut 
' $4,462,657, or 12.9 per cent, reducing 
‘the net operating revenues by $1,109,508 
_and increasing the operating ratio from 
/85.5 per cent to 86.38 per cent. This, 
_ however, is the lowest operating ratio 
_reached this year and net revenues 
‘should improve with September, Oc- 
t tober and November operations. Car 
loadings during September and Octo- 
_ber have held well up to 1923 records 
-and the declines were largely in low 
class commodities. 


The average load per car was reduced 
2.5 tons, due undoubtedly to a smaller 
-percentage of freight being coal and 
_grain. The average train load also was 
lighter by 38.7 net tons and 1.6 cars. 
| For the eight months, January-Au- 
‘'gust, gross revenues were less than in 
+/1923, by $3,154,919, operating expenses 
were reduced $4,849,734 and net oper- 
‘ating revenues were increased by $1,- 
(694,816. 

' Canadian National Railways.—Freight 
‘revenues showed a decrease of $2,236,- 
572, or 19.2 per cent, for a decrease 
jof 12.6 per cent in freight traffic. There 
“was a decrease of $296,681, or seven 
‘per cent in passenger receipts, for a 
decrease of 20 per cent in passenger 
«raffic and gross revenues were lighter 
dy $2,706,612, or 14.7 per cent. Operat- 
ng expenses were reduced $756,359, or 
17.2 per cent, in maintenance of way 
and structures, $76,167, or 2.2 per cent, 
nm maintenance of equipment, $940,487, 
or 11.5 per cent in transportation ex- 
yenses and $1,795,337, or 10.4 per cent, 
n the total. 
| The cumulative totals to date for 
Maintenance expenditures show very 
little difference from those of 1923, but 
‘Transportation expenses show a saving 
of seven-per cent, with an increase of 
)wo per cent in freight traffic and of 
our per cent in passenger traffic. 
Net revenues for the eight months 
‘vere $566,651 as against a deficit of 
982,995 in 1923, being an improvement 
-f $1,549,646. The lines in the United 


Among the Railway Supply People 
Improvements and Betterments — 


States have not been as fortunate and 
their net revenues of $6,063,232 in 1923 
have been reduced to $3,361,712 which 
is a decline of $2,701,520 or 45 per cent. 
For the entire system net operating 
revenues for the period January-August 
aggregated $3,928,364 which was $1,151,- 
873 less than for 1923. 

Canadian Pacific Railway.—Compared 
with August, 1923, freight traffic fell off 
23.5 per cent, and passenger traffic was 
lighter by 19.6 per cent. Revenues also 
declined but not to such an extent, 
gross revenues being $2,010,532, or 12.3 
per cent less. Operating expenses were 
cut $2,155,194, or 16.2 per cent, increas- 
ing the net revenues by $144,662 and 
reducing the operating ratio from 80.89 
per cent, to 77.21 per cent. Mainte- 
nance expenses showed the largest re- 
ductions but the total expenditures 
from the first of the year for mainte- 
nance of way and structures and equip- 
ment are some $1,700,000 greater than 
for the corresponding period in 1923, 
due to heavier expenditures in the 
early months of this year. 

Average receipts per ton mile in- 
creased from 1.281 cents to 1.372 cents 
but the average load per car fell off 
3.3 tons, reducing both the average 
train loading and the average freight 
revenue per train mile. The average re- 
ceipts per passenger per mile increased 
from 2.199 cents to 2.391 cents but the 
traffic was so much lighter that reven- 
ues per passenger train mile were re- 
duced seven per cent. 

For the eight months ended August 
31, the gross revenues have increased 
over those of the same period last year 
by $2,023,470, or 1.8 per cent, and net 
revenues have been increased by $2,- 
285,743, or 18 per cent. 


Sufficient Shares on Hand to Complete 
Nickel Plate Merger. 


The legal firm of White & Case, act- 
ing in behalf of the Van Sweringens, 
has announced that a sufficient number 
of shares of all the railway companies 
included in the Nickel Plate merger 
proposal has been received or is rep- 
resented by proxies to assure the suc- 
cessful termination of the consolida- 
tion. It was stated that only routine 
matters of detail remain, before the en- 
tire matter is submitted to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for ap- 
proval. 


— (onstruction Items 
Equipment Purchases 


Statistics of Canadian Steam 
Railways for the Year 
1923 


The statistics of the steam railways 
of Canada for the year of 1923, has 
just been issued by the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. 


The freight traffic during 1923, was 
the heaviest ever handled by the rail- 
ways in Canada. It aggregated 102,258,- 
933 tons of revenue freight and 34,067,- 
658,527 ton miles, making the average 
distance each ton was carried 333 miles. 
The previous high record was made in 
1920, with 31,894,411,479 revenue ton 
miles. Passenger traffic was nine per 
cent heavier than in 1922, but was still 


‘below the records made in 1919 and 


1920. 


The large harvest of 1922 and 1923, 
greatly increased the grain traffic of 
the railways. Although there was an 
appreciable decrease in the volume of 
United States corn handled, this was 
short haul traffic and was more than 
offset by the large increase in the long 
haul western wheat and other grains. 
The uninterrupted operation of coal 
mines throughout the year, the revival 
of the iron industry, and of the min- 
ing industry more or less in general 
caused a very heavy movement of mine 
products, increasing the tonnage over 
that of 1922 by more than 9,000,000 
tons; coal accounted for two-thirds of 
this increase. Forest products, espec- 
ially lumber and pulpwood, showed sub- 
stantial increases. Animal products 
showed little change although the lift- 
ing of the embargo on cattle destined 
to Great Britain tended to increase the 
movement of cattle from the west. Man- 
ufactures and miscellaneous as a group 
showed an increase of 3,000,000 tons, 
the larger increases being recorded by 
refined petroleum, pig iron, bar and 
sheet iron, cement, lime and plaster, 
agricultural implements, automobiles, 
liquor and beverages, paper and printed 
matter, and other manufactures and 
miscellaneous. 


The importance of any increase in 
agricultural products is greater than 
the bare tonnage figures would indicate 
on account of the long haul of the 
western grains. The success of the ex- 
port traffic of wheat through Van- 
couver and via the Panama canal during 
the previous year, also the reduction in 
rates on this ‘traffic and the large har- 
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vest in Alberta all assisted to increase 
the movement of grain westward. Dur- 
ing the year 22,564,000 bushels of grain 
were exported via Vancouver as com- 
pared with 14,460,000 bushels during 
1922. 

The reduction in grain rates July 6, 
1922, and on rates on basic commodi- 
ties, August 1, 1922, affected the reven- 
ues throughout the entire year 1923, 
so that the increased traffic as com- 
pared with 1922 traffic did not produce 
a corresponding increase in revenues. 
The only general changes in rates dur- 
ing 1923, were equalizations of rates 
in the maritime provinces and on Oc- 
tober 22, a reduction of ten per cent 
on grain and grain products to Van- 
couver for export. 

Although the freight traffic was 
heavier than in 1922, by 12 per cent, 
the lower rates and other factors such 
as a larger proportion of the traffic 
being low class freight, affected the 
freight revenue reducing the increase 
to $20,690,410 or 6.5 per cent. Pas- 
senger revenues showed an increase 
over 1922 of $5,728,696 or 7.2 per cent 
and total revenues were larger by $37,- 
650,919 or 8.5 per cent. Operating ex- 
penses, however, were heavier by $19,- 
935,412 or five per cent making the 
increase in net operating revenues $17,- 
715,507 and reducing the operating ra- 
tio from 89.4 per cent to 86.5 per cent. 
Maintenance of way and_ structures 
expenses were increased by $3,613,499 
and transportation expenses by $14,340,- 
335 or 7.6 per cent, but maintenance of 
equipment expenses the lowest since 
1919, were reduced by $1,559,232. 

Freight trains were loaded heavier on 
an average than for any previous year. 
Larger locomotives and heavier load- 
ing of cars increased the load to 502 
tons of revenue freight as against 481 
tons for 1922, and 457 tons for 1920. 
There was an increase of 321 miles of 
track operated at the close of the year, 
compared with the previous year and 
there was in addition 35.68 miles com- 
pleted but not opened to traffic. Rail- 
way construction during the year was 
fairly active especially in the western 
provinces. In Saskatchewan, 537 miles 
were under contract; in Alberta, 387 
miles; in British Columbia, 239 miles 
and for the whole dominion 1,226 miles, 
while an additional 1,012 miles has been 
surveyed, but no work done on it. The 
entire railway mileage covered by this 
report is standard gauge (4 feet 8% 
inches) with the exception of 147.46 
miles of the Canadian National sys- 
tem in Prince Edward Island which is 
3 feet 6 inches and 5.55 miles in the 
same province which is both standard 
and narrow gauge by means of a third 
rail! 


All the lines operated by the Canadian 
National railway board comprising the 
Canadian Government railways which 
includes the Hudson Bay railway, the 
Canadian Northern system, the Grand 
Trunk of Canada, the Grand Trunk 
Pacific, International ‘Bridge and St. 
Clair Tunnel are shown in this report 
as Canadian National Railways. The 


- cluded in the income 
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operating results of the Grand Trunk 
New England lines, Grand Trunk West- 
ern lines, and Duluth, Winnipeg and 
Pacific are not included in the operat- 
ing revenues, expenses, mileage, etc., 
but the net incomes or losses are in- 
account under 
“Other Properties.” These accounts 
also include the net income or loss of 
the electrical lines viz., Oshawa rail- 
way, Niagara, St. Catherines and Tor- 
onto, Toronto Suburban and Montreal 
and Southern Counties, also the 
Thousand Island Railway, Canadian 
Northern and Grand Trunk Pacific 
Telegraph Companies and other prop- 
erties operated and controlled by the 
railway. 

The Canadian National Railway 
handled the express business over their 
lines as a department of the railway 
and the express revenues for 1923 were 
the gross revenues and not the rail- 
way’s proportion from the express com- 
pany as formerly. Also the express em- 
ployees, salaries, expenses, etc., were 
included with the Canadian National 
Railway data. The Canadian Pacific 
railway income accounts includes the 
operating results of the Kettle Valley, 
Fredericton and Grand Lake Coal and 
Railway Company and the New Bruns- 
wick Coal and Railway Company but 
not the Montreal and Atlantic nor the 
Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railways. 


C. & O. Train Strikes a Loaded Bus 
On Grade Crossing. 


A Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. passenger 
train struck a bus bound from Hamp- 
ton, Va., to Poqueson, at Lee’s Cross- 
ing, near Hampton, Va. It is stated 
that the view of the tracks is obstructed 
by a row of houses at the point where 
the accident occurred. Eleven passen- 
gers in the bus were killed and four 
others seriously injured. 


Railroad Credit the Most Im- 
portant Single Tool of 
the Managements 


The American railroads have stuccess- 
fully completed the greatest movement 
of freight traffic in a single week in 
their history, according to conipilations 
of the car service division of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association, referred to 
in detail in these columns last week. 
Commenting upon this extraordinary 
showing of operating efficiency, Robert 
S. Binkerd, vice chairman of the com- 
mittee on public relations of the east- 
ern railroads points out that these re- 
sults were primarily due to added fa- 
cilities provided by recent capital in- 
vestment on the part of the railroads. 
Mr. Binkerd said: 


“This record-breaking week ending 
October 18 presents an amazing situa- 
tion—over 1,102,000 cars loaded with 
revenue freight, an unused surplus of 
100,000 serviceable cars, and a motive 
power reserve of 5,400 serviceable lo- 
comotives—these results with fewer 
cars and practically no more locomo- 
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tives than were in service five years 
ago. Yet in 1920, loadings of a mil- 
lion cars a week were accompanied by 
car shortages as high as 147,000 cars, 
and there was practically no reserve of 
serviceable locomotives against con- 
tingencies. 


“The difference between these two 
situations may well summarize the 
progress made in improving railroad 
transportation in this country since 
1920. Today the railroads can move 
ten per cent more freight in a single 
week than they could five years ago and 
yet not begin to touch the maximum 
of their capacity. 


“Freight rates have been reduced 
more than $700,000,000 a year, and yet 
railroad earnings—which were practi- 
cally nothing in 1920—show signs of 
encouraging improvement. Out of the 
earnings of 1924 not a penny will be 
paid to railroad stockholders and bond- 
holders which the railroads of this 
country did not first create out of effi- 
cient and economical operation. 

“The operation of great railroads is the 
most dynamic enterprise in modern life. 
On every division of every railroad 
there are limiting factors which de- 
termine the maximum load which can 
be moved by a single train. Railroad- 
ing is a ceaseless battle to push these 
limiting factors upwards. The ammu- 
nition of this battle is new capital in- 
vestment—not alone in new cars and 
locomotives, but in the lengthening of 
divisions, the construction of short cuts, 
the flattening of curves, the reduction 
of grades, and a thousand other things 
which seldom come to public notice, 


“Whether knowingly or not, all those 
forces which since 1920 have been at- 
tacking railroad credit, railroad valua- 
tion, and railroad earning power, have 
really been attempting to injure the 
most important single tool which rail- 
road management had to use in the 
public interest. Thanks to the failure 
of these attacks, the courageous work 
of railway management has produced 
the situation which exists today. But 
this would have been utterly impossible 
without the $3,000,000,000 of new capital 
investment made by the railroads since 
1920. 


“To all fair-minded persons, there- 
fore, the last five years may serve to 
illustrate sound policy, showing as they 
do: That the way to reduce the cost 
of transportation is by actual economy 
and efficiency in operation; that 
economy and efficiency require, among 
other things, great capital investments 
—impossible without credit; but that, 
with earning power and _ consequent 
credit, there is no problem affecting 
railroad transportation in this cou 
which cannot be solved.” : 


Costly Grade Crossing Accident on C. 
M. & St. P. in Chicago. 


Early in the morning of November 2,4. 
cut of cars being backed by a switch en- 
gine on the C. M. & St. P. Ry., cras d 
into a crowded street car at the Ne 
avenue and Kingsbury street grade 
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‘crossing in Chicago, Ill. Ten people 
were killed and 31 injured. The gates 
were up at the time and the conductor 
of the street car claims that he went 
forward to see that all was clear before 
signalling to the car to come ahead. 
The street car was cut in half and 
demolished and carried nearly 50 feet. 


Operating Expenses Show 
Notable Decrease in 
September 


Class I railroads having a total mile- 
age of 235,999 miles, had operating 
revenues in September amounting to 
$540,741,000, according to reports for 
the month compiled by the Bureau of 
Railway Economics from returns filed 
by the carriers with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and made pub- 
ic this week. This was a decrease of 
($5,225,000, or one per cent under the 
same month last year. Operating ex- 
venses totaled $381,573,750, a decrease 
of $35,052,400, or 8.4 per cent under 
chose for September, 1923. 


| 
| 


| The net operating income for the 
Class I railroads in September was 
§116,718,000, compared with $92,426,800 
in September last year, or an increase 
bf $24,291,290. In August, 1924, the net 
yperating income was $95,415,300. The 
et operating income is what is left 
after the payment of operating ex- 
enses, taxes and equipment rentals but 
»efore interest and other fixed charges 
are paid. 

» Class I railroads for the first nine 
months this year had a net operating 
yncome of $677,927,800, which was at 
-he annual rate of return of 4.21 per 
vent on their property investment, com- 
pared with $723,142,350 or 4.62 per cent 


or the same period last year. 

_ Earnings by districts for the first nine 
nonths with the percentage of return 
im property investment on an annual 
New England 


imeeion ..... $ 24,883,499 3.47 per cent 
jareat Lakes 

) region ..... 133,393,614 4.87 per cent 
ventral east- 

) ern region.. 143,021,888 4.22 per cent 
‘ocahontas 

ifegion ..... 34,867,218 5.34 per cent 
| Total east- 


+ ern dist... 336,166,219 
| Total south- 
; ern dist... 101,362,477 
‘orthwestern 
| region 
ventral west- 
|) ern region . 
outhwestern 
Wiecion ..... 
_ Total west- 
ern dist... 240,399,146 3.59 per cent 
nited States. 677,927,842 4.21 per cent 


| Eight class I carriers operated at a 
|2ss in September, of which four were 
i the eastern district and four in the 
vestern district. In August, 13 roads 
ad operating deficits. 

It is interesting to note the fact that 
hile operating revenue for the month 
£ September showed a decrease of only 


| 


| 


4,48 per cent 
5.31 per cent 
60,827,597 2.70 per cent 


121,411,240 4.00 per cent 


58,160,309 4.11 per cent 
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one per cent, operating expenses de- 
creased 8.4 per cent. This decrease 
in Operating expenses in part was due 
to a reduction of $23,919,000 or nearly 
12 per cent in maintenance expenses 
for the month of September compared 
with the same month last year. For 
the nine months’ period alone there was 
a decrease of $166,027,350 or nearly ten 
DeGe cent. 

Expenditures in September for main- 
tenance of way alone showed a reduc- 
tion of $38,66,680 or five per cent, com- 
pared with the same month in 1923, 
while the reduction in expenditures for 
maintenance of equipment in Septem 
ber this year compared with the same 
month last year amounted to $20,052,- 
300 or 16 per cent. 


Out of each dollar of operating 
revenues received by the railroads in 
September, 70.56 cents went for ex- 
penses, the lowest operating ratio for 
any single month since July, 1918. The 
operating ratio for September last year 
was 76.31. 

Carriers in the eastern district had a 
net operating income in September of 
$50,680,300, compared with $37,606,176 
in September last year. Freight traffic 
in the eastern district in September, ac- 
cording to incomplete returns, was 
nearly six per cent under the corre- 
sponding period last year. Operating 
revenues of the eastern carriers totaled 
$256,947,200, a decrease of 4.1 per cent 
under September the year before. Op- 
erating expenses totaled $187,985,900, a 
decrease of 11.8 per cent under the same 
month last year. Class I carriers in the 
eastern district earned during the first 
nine months this year, $336,166,200, 
compared with $381,494,450 during the 
corresponding period last year. 

Class I carriers in the southern dis- 
trict in September had a net operating 
income of $13,393,500, compared with 
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$9,471,950 in September last year. 
Freight traffic on the southern roads 
in September was about four per cent 
under the same month last year. Op- 
erating revenues of the southern car- 
riers in September totaled $65,119,190, 
an increase of 0.5 per cent over the 
same month last year, while operating 
expenses totaled $47,502,580, a decrease 
of 8.4 per cent compared with Septem- 
ber, 1923. The net operating income 
for the class I roads in the southern 
district for the first nine months this 
year was $101,362,470, compared with 
$96,049,770 during the same period last 
year. 


Carriers in the western district had 
a net operating income in September of 
$52,644,300, compared with $45,348,690 
for the same month last year. Freight 
traffic in the western district showed 
an increase of approximately three per 
cent over September, 1923. Operating 
revenues of the western carriers totaled 
$218,674,800, an increase of 2.5 per cent 
over September last year while operat- 
ing expenses totaled $146,085,260, a de- 
crease of 3.6 per cent. Class I car- 
riers in the western district during the 
first nine months this year had a net 
operating income of $240,399,150, com- 
pared with $245,598,150 during the same 
period one year ago. 


Canadian National to do About as Well 
As Last Year. 


According to a prediction made by 
Sir Henry W. Thornton, the Canadian 
National Railways will earn a net of 
not less during the current year than 
they earned in 1923. This prediction 
was made by Sir Henry in an address 
delivered before the boards of trade of 
Cornwall and Prescott, Ont., at Corn- 
wall. Sir Henry based his statement 
upon the fact that, while there have 


Visitors to Los Angeles, Cal., are Shown the Industrial Facilities of the City by Means of 
a Train of Flat Cars Fitted up for the Accommodation of Sightseers, which Makes a 


Special Tour of the Industrial Section. 


In the Dlustration Tom Ingersoll, Vice President 


of the Central Manufacturing District, is Assisting Marius de Brabant, Assistant Traffie 
Manager, Union Pacific System, to Board the Car.—P, & A. Photo. 
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been large decreases in the gross earn- 
ings this year, they will be met by the 
heavy reductions made in operating ex- 
penses. He said, in part: “This year 
the gross revenues of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways have been falling off by 
leaps and bounds. The gross earnings 


to the end of September showed a de- 


crease of about eight million dollars. 
The gross earnings in September alone 
showed a decrease of $2,300,000, but 
working expenses during the same 
month were decreased by more than 
$2,600,000, so that the net revenues for 
September showed an increase of about 
$300,000. Up to October 1, the net 
revenues of the system are about $900,- 
000 less than they were a year ago, but 
I believe we will make good that 
amount before the end of the year, 
and while we will have a reduction in 
gross revenue for the year of from 12 
to 15 millions, we will cut down our ex- 
penses to such an extent that we will 
offset that loss of revenue and end the 
year with net earnings of not less than 
last year. We will not make the 30 
millions we set as our objective for 
this year, but we do hope to do as well 
as we did last year.” 


Canadian Electric Lines Pass $50,000 
Gross Mark. 


For the first time since their incep- 
tion, the electric railways of Canada, 
for the year 1923, had a gross income 
of more than $50,000. Because of the 
increased taxes, large expenditures for 
equipment and structures and other fac- 
tors, the roads were unable to show any 
better net results. Of the 64 railways, 


only nine paid dividends. Fifteen 
showed operating deficits and 40 
showed corporate deficits. Operating 


revenues were $50,191,387, as compared 
with $49,660,485 in 1923; operating ex- 
penses were $36,171,922, as compared 
with $35,986,871 for the previous year, 
leaving a net operating revenue of $14,- 
019,464 and $13,673,513 respectively. 
The total net income in 1923 was $6,- 
366,005, as compared with $7,308,947, in 


1922 


New Florida Railway To Be Opened 
January 1. 


The Florida Western & Northern R. 
R., the new line across central Florida, 
will be opened to freight and passenger 
traffic on January 1, 1925, according to 
an announcement made by S. Davies 
Warfield, president of the Seaboard Air 
Line Ry., after he had finished a trip 
of inspection over the new line. Mr. 
Warfield said: “The new short line 
Florida Western & Northern R. R. will 
open for passenger and freight traffic 
on January 1, 1925. The new line will 
have connections to and from the east 
and west direct to Palm Beach, Florida, 
through Centerhill, Polk City, Auburn- 
dale, Winterhaven, West Lake Wales, 
(Mountain Lake and Highland Park), 
West Frostproof, Avon Park, Sebring 
and Okeechobee, penetrating the pic- 
turesque region of central Florida. The 
line, comprising 238 miles of new con- 
struction, including the 185 cross-state 
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mileage, inaugurates the only cross- 
state coast-to-coast service between St. 
Petersburg, Bellair, Clearwater, Tarpon 
Springs, Tampa and West Palm Beach 
through Bartow and West Lake Wales. 
Night and day daily through passenger 
service will be established from eastern 
cities and Jacksonville and West Palm 
Beach, and similar service across the 
state between St. Petersburg, Tampa 
and intermediate points and West Palm 
Beach, reducing the time from coast to 
coast by several hours. In addition to 
the Seaboard’s other limited trains 
there will be added the Orange Blos- 
som limited, Coast-to-Coast limited and 
Cross-State limited.” 


Amended Regulations for Transporta- 
tion of Explosives. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has issued an order embodying the 
results of its further consideration of 
regulations for the transportation of 
explosives and other dangerous articles 
by freight and express, No. 3666. The 
commission issues an amended draft of 
the regulations upon the above subject. 
The order reads as follows: “It is fur- 
ther ordered, That the American Rail- 
way Express and all carriers that have 
lawfully appointed B. W. Dunn, and the 
American Railway Express as their 
agents, for and in their behalf, to file 
tariffs publishing regulations for the 
transportation of explosives and other 
dangerous articles, are hereby author- 
ized to publish these regulations and to 
make necessary tariff changes effective 
upon one day’s notice to the public and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the title page of such publications to 
bear the notation: ‘Issued on one day’s 
notice, under order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission dated October 
21, 1924, in docket 3666.’ ” 


Canadian Car Loadings Continue to In- 
crease. 


Car loadings in Canada for the week 
of October 25, showed not only an in- 
crease of 3,792 cars over the previous 
week’s loadings but also an increase oi 
1,992 cars over the corresponding 
week last year. The increase over the 
previous week was a seasonal increase 
in grain loading of 3,962 cars and also 
an increase of 763 cars in miscellaneous 
freight. Other commodities showed 
small increases or decreases. 


Northern Pacific Uses 
Educational Purposes. 


Posters for 


The Northern Pacific Ry. uses posters 
to advantage in educational work. In 
all stations, shops, offices, roundhouses, 
store rooms, freight houses and other 
company buildings, steel enamel frames 
have been placed and posters of infor- 
mational character are placed in these 
frames, fresh material being displayed 
every two weeks. The frames were 
designed especially for educational 
work by the Northern Pacific. They 
carry an 18 by 24-inch poster. The 
steel frame itself is 34 of an inch in 
width, enameled in black, with two 
simple fasteners at top and bottom, and 
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backed with heavy cardboard. Te 
change poster, it is only necessary te 
take out the old copy and slip in the 
new through the opening at the top 
of the frame. Although the frames are 
neat, attractive and of solid permanent 
construction, they only cost about 50c 
each. A total of 990 of these frames 
have been placed in Northern Pacific 
buildings. Posters in the Northern Pa. 
cific séries to date have been issued on 
the following subjects: 


1—Railway Ownership 

2—Costs of Equipment 

3—Government Ownership 

4—Relations Between Railroads and 
Farms 

5—Summer Tourist Vacation Rates 

6—Inspirational Message to Employ. 
ees signed by Vice-president in 
charge of operations. 

7 to 10 inclusive—Posters on the 
Group Life Insurance Campaign 
of the railroad. 

11—Informational poster about re- 
turn of prosperity to North 
Dakota. i 


The Northern Pacific posters reach 
the public with information about rail- 
road activities. In the waiting rooms 
of passenger stations, the posters, neat- 
ly framed and displayed. take the place 
of miscellaneous cards and displays 
often found to be disfiguring railroad 
waiting rooms. The posters serve the 
purpose also of keeping employees in- 
formed about their company and its 
works, : 
Canadian Railway Accidents During the 

Month of September. 


According to a report of the bold 
of railway commissioners, the nuinber 
of railway accidents throughout Canada 
in September was 234, in which two 
passengers, nine employees and yy 
others were killed, and 24 passengers, 
180 employees and 39 others injured, 
making a total of 23 killed and 
injured. ‘There were 18 accidents at 
crossings, in 14 of which automobiles 
were involved. Three of the fourteen 
automobile accidents were at protected 
but the remainder of the 
crossing accidents occurred at unpro- 
tected crossings. 


Conference to Study Simplification 4 
Steel Lockers. q 


Following an extended study of 
sizes and varieties of steel lockers, the 
division of simplified practice, depart: 
ment of commerce, has sent out invi- 
tations to manufacturers, distributors 
and users of this product to attend a 
conference on November 19 in the de- 
partment of commerce, Washington, D. 
C., to consider the elimination of | 
cess varieties. This conference is 4 
sequel to a meeting of manufacturers 
held in February, 1923, when it was 
suggested that steel lockers, now beimg 
made in 50 or more sizes and styles, 
could be simplified to a much smaller 
number without interfering with — 
normal purposes for which they 
made. The survey which followed 
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jicated that the greater portion of the 
demand is covered by 14 items. The 
-entative recommendations for the 
standard sizes to be retained provide 
‘or three widths, four depths, and four 
yeights, and the adoption of these sizes 
« the recognized varieties will rest on 
che action of the general conference. 
The invitations sent out by the division 
nelude more than 200 associations rep- 
-esenting the users as well as 100 or 
nore individual firms. 


Mr. Elliott Elected President of Har- 
vard Overseers. 


Howard Elliott, chairman of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, has been 
elected president of the board of over- 
seers of Harvard university. Members 
‘of the board of the overseers are elected 
oy ballots by the alumni of Harvard 
\Jniversity of whom there are more 
>han 40,000 scattered all over the world. 
Mr. Elliott graduated from Harvard in 
1881; he was employed as a rodman on 
the Chicago ‘Burlington & Quincy dur- 
ng his vacation periods. Since his 
yraduation he has devoted his life to 
‘ailroading and has served in all capac- 
ties from rodman and clerk to the 
presidency of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad and later the New York New 
daven and Hartford. He is now chair- 
man of the Committee on Intercorpor- 
ite Relations of the New York New 
daven and Hartford. 


| 
: 


‘i P. S. W. Now an Integral Part of 
_§$. P. System. 


| 

' The Southern Pacific has announced 
he formal completion of its plan to ac- 
\uire the El Paso & Southwestern R. 
% The transaction was completed 
when the Southern Pacific transferred 
128,000,000 of its capital ‘stock and $29,- 
00,000 of its five per cent bonds with 
the El Paso & Southwestern Co., in 
yayment for the railway and seven sub- 
idiaries. A lease was also executed 
nder which the Southern Pacific will 
ake over the operation of those roads, 
ffective November 1, as a part of the 
southern Pacific system. At the same 
ime, work on the construction of ap- 
‘roximately 300 miles of new railway 
1 Arizona was started in accordance 
vith the terms of the agreement. 


| The El Paso & Southwestern R. R. 
ecomes part of the Pacific system of 
he Southern Pacific Co., and an east- 
‘mm district of that system has been 
-reated, which embraces all the lines 
ast of the Colorado river, and west 
/f£ Tucumcari and Dawson, N. M. This 
istrict has been divided into three op- 
tating divisions, as follows: the Tucson 
ivision, which includes all lines from 
he Colorado river to and including 
“ucson and the Tucson terminals, and 
he line from Tuscon to Nogales; the 
io Grande division, which includes all] 
‘nes east of Tucson to El Paso, includ- 
ig El Paso terminal; the New Mexico 
ivision, including all lines east of El 
’aso, to and including Tucumcari, and 
(ae line from Tucumcari to Dawson. A 
‘umber of importaat appointments 
kg been made as a result of the con- 
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solidations. They will be found in the 
“Personal” columns of this issue. 


Sand House Column 
REELFOOT, 


Here we had just about reconciled 
curselves to staying in Chicago and 
working hard this fall, instead of going 
hunting, when our friend H. W. Wil- 
liams comes along and invites us to 
call and see him down at Fulton, Ky., 
where he is superintendent of the I. C. 
Fulton isn’t so terribly far from Reel- 
foot Lake, and it makes our trigger 
finger itch every time we think of Reel- 
foot Lake. We have fallen into Reel- 
foot Lake when the thermometer was 
trying to run out of the bottom. We 
have arisen at 2:00 A. M., on a cold 
and frosty morning, and spent hours 
in a cold blind on the Tennessee river, 
without ever seeing a duck, but, then, 
there were other times. Ah, those 
other times! Say, do you know any- 
thing that tastes better than roast duck, 
with yams, after an all day shooting? 
If you do, tell us about it, we would 
like to try it. 

* Ok Ok 


Tac, You’reE Tr! 


The Lackawanna ferryboat Elmira is 
a staid old female, and handles a large 
crowd of commuters every morning. 
Like all women, Elmira has her spells. 
She had one of them the other morn- 
ing, right in the middle of the rush 
hour. She broke a piston rod and, com- 
pletely uumanageable, she had a won- 
derful time chasing other boats up and 
down the river until she was finally 
warped into her regular slip. 

Pi ee 


RAILWAY STOPPED—ENGINE GONE. 


The Chicago Palatine & Wauconda 
Ry. had an engine. Ah, happy were 
those days, when that engine pulled 
trains of cars to and fro between Pala- 
tine and Wauconda. The C. P. & W. 
now has no engine and no more do 
the trains rush to and fro between 
Palatine and Wauconda. No, weeping 
and. wailing is heard all the way from 
Wauconda to Palatine and back again, 
for the sheriff came along and con- 
fiscated the engine, the little engine 
that used to haul the trains to and 
fro from Palatine to Wauconda and 
back again. ’Tis a sad tale, mates, for 
the C. P. & W. has only one engine. 

Co is, 


| Conventions and Meetings 


The Signal Section, American Rail- 
way Association, will hold its annuat 
meeting at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill., Thursday and Friday, March 12 
and 13, 1925. 

x ok * 


The annual meeting of the National 
Highway Traffic Association will be 
held in the new club house of the Auto- 
mobile Club of America, 12 East 53rd 


775 


street, New York city, on Wednesday, 
December 3, 1924. Two sessions will 
be held in the ballroom, the first be- 
ginning at 2:30 and the second at 8:00 
p. m. A dinner open to the public 
will be served at 6:00 p. m. in the grill 
room, Requests for dinner reservations 
should be sent to Mr. Elmer Thomp- 
son, secretary, Automobile Club of 
America. The following traffic prob- 
lems will be among those presented for 
discussion by leading traffic and high- 
way transport experts: Methods of in- 
creasing traffic capacity of streets; 
state fees for commercial motor ve- 
hicles operating as private and common 
carriers; report of national committee 
on weights. dimensions and speeds of 
tractors, trailers and _ semi-trailers; 
methods of forecasting future traffic 
and the saturation point in the utiliza- 
tion of motor vehicles. 
“oan s 

The railroad session to be held dur- 
ing the annual meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers is 
scheduled to take place at the Engineer- 
ing Society building, 29 West 39th 
street, New York, Tuesday afternoon, 
December 2, 1924, at 2:00 o’clock. 


The executive committee has been 
very much pleased at receiving from 
Dr. Henry Zoelly, of Zurich, Switzer- 
land, an unusually interesting paper on 
“Zoelly Turbine Driven Locomotive.” 
Dr. Zoelly will, if his health permits, 
present the paper himself during a visit 
to this country. The increasing in- 
terest in the turbine as a means of 
locomotive propulsion is evidenced by 
the activities abroad and in this country. 
Acceptances have been received from 
prominent engineers to contribute in- 
teresting and valuable discussions on 
this paper and the committee on ar- 
rangements anticipates an unusually 
large attendance at the meeting. 


It is expected also that another paper 
regarding a turbine locomotive will be 
presented and that further announce- 
ments of more than ordinary interest 
will be forthcoming in connection with 
this meeting. It is hoped that advance 
copies of this paper will be available 
sufficiently in advance of the meeting 
to permit preparation of general dis- 
cussion which will add to the valued 
of the railroad session. 

cae 3% 


The nominating committee of the 
American Wood-Preservers’ Associa- 
tion has proposed the following for 


1925 officers and members of the 
executive committee: 

President—S. D. Cooper, assistant 
manager treating plants, Atchison 


Topeka & Santa Fe [Ry., Topeka, Kan- 
sas. First vice-president—C. F. Ford, 
superintendent tie & timber depart- 
ment, Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry., Chicago. Second vice-president— 
O. C. Steinmayer, superintendent, tim- 
ber preservation, Canada Creosoting 
Co., ~Toronto, Canada. Secretary- 
treasurer—P. R. Hicks, secretary-man- 
ager, service bureau, American Wood- 
Preservers’ Association, 1146 Otis 
building, Chicago, Ill. Executive Com- 
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term—E. S. Park, 
general manager, 


mittee—three-year 
vice-president and 


New England Wood-Preserving Co., 
Boston, Mass.; Galen Wood, chemist, 
Philadelphia & Reading Ry., Port Read- 
ibaye pal fs ol fe 


* * xX 


The New York Railroad Club will 
hold its annual dinner at Hotel Com- 
modore, New York city, Thursday eve- 
ning, December 18. There will be an 
address by a distinguished guest whose 
message cannot fail to interest all. 
President-elect W. F. Jones will act as 
toastmaster. Mr. F. O. Schramm is 
chairman of the seating committee, 55 
Broad street, New York city. 


Railway Supply Trade 


James Cleary, formerly manager of 
the Philadelphia, Pa., office of the Com- 
bustion Engineering Corpn., has been 
appointed manager of the Detroit and 
Cleveland territories of that company. 
Frank Henderson will continue in 
charge of the Cleveland office. Joseph 
Lappin, formerly in charge of the De- 
troit office has been assigned to New 
York, for special work. The Detroit 
office has been moved from the Pen- 
obscot building to rooms ‘1142-1145 
Book building, 1227 Washington boule- 
vard. 


* Ok 

The Stead Rail Anchor Co has been 
incorporated at Montreal, Que., to man- 
ufacture rail anchors, iron, steel, metal 
products and railway supplies, with a 
capital of $50,000. J. H. Larmonth, 
Frank W. Cooper and R. A. Olmsted 
are among the incorporators. 

eee ok 

To those having to do with locomo- 
tives it will be interesting to notice 
that Canadian railroads are extensive 
users of superheaters and feed water 
heaters, the Superheater Co., having in 
operation or on order 128 Elesco feed 
water heaters. These devices are 
reg in Canada by the Superheater 

, Ltd., with offices in Montreal and 

See my: Sherbrooke, Que. Follow- 
ing is a list of representatives of this 
company in the railroad field: H. C. 
Bell, C. R. Fairchild, A. C. Loudon, L. 
H. Birkett, John Bell, T. F. Jackson, 
C. A. O’dell. 
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The Davis Brake Beam Co., Johns- 
town, Pa., has appointed W. D. Achuff, 
494 Arcade building, St. Louis, Mo., as 
its representative in the St. Louis dis- 
CGUGts 

* ok x 

D. 'B. Dean, who has been with the 
J. G. Brill Co., for 25 years has retired 
as sales manager and director of the 
G. C. Kuhlman Car Co., effective about 
November 1. 

of atte gael 

The Northwest Engineering Co., 
cago, Ill, has made the following 
changes among its representatives: 
Beckwith Machinery Co. 500 Arch 
street, Pittsburgh, Pa., will represent 
the company in that city. Collins-Kay 
Co. has been appointed representatives 
in Los Angeles, Cal., and W. W. Mut- 
ter has been placed in charge of the 
newly opened San Francisco, Cal., of- 
fice, at 23 Main street. 

* * x 

The Pullman Car & Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill, has placed a general con- 
tract with the Sumner-Sollitt Co., 225 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago, IIl., 
covering the construction of a one-story 
steel and concrete car-finishing shop at 
Bullman: 


Chi- 


* OK OK 


C. S. Gawthrop, vice-president of the 
American Car & Foundry Export Co., 
died in New York city on October 31, 
of pneumonia. For many years he was 
in charge of the plant at Wilmington, 
Del. He was with the American Car 
& Foundry Co. from the time of its 
formation, being principally concerned 
with the export business. 

HUTS 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., an- 
nounces the appointment of H. E. Byer 
as manager of condenser and vacuum 
pump sales, with headquarters in New 
York city. 

aes 

The main foundry of the Kilby Car & 
Foundry Co., Anniston, Ala., was de- 
stroyed by fire on October 31, with a 
loss estimated at $30,000. 

kK Ox 

B. W. Moncur Co., Ltd. has been 
incorporated at Quebec, Que., for the 
purpose of manufacturing and dealing 


in railway and tramway apparatus 
Among the incorporators are: B. W. 
Moncur, M. K. Moncur and John 
Robinson. 


The Sherbrooke, Que., Plant of the Superheater Co., Ltd. 
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Carl J. Mellin, for many years con- 
sulting engineer of the American Lo- 
comotive Co., died at his home jn 
Schenectady, N. Y., on October 15, 1924, 
Born in Westergotland, Sweden, Feb- 
tuary 17, 1851, he received his early 
training in academic and engineering 
subjects at Alingsos and Gothenburg, 
Sweden. At the age of 19 he entered 
the state railway shops and three years 
later became a draftsman with the 
Goteborg Marine Engine Works. In 
1877, Mr. Mellin removed to Scotland 
where he became connected with the 
Robert Napier & Sons Marine Works, 
remaining there until 1880, when he 
returned to Sweden, serving as super- 
intendent and mechanical engineer of 
Thorskag and Eriksbergs Marine and 
Shipbuilding Co. Coming to America in 
1887, Mr. Mellin located in New York 


"1 
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Cc. J. Mellin. 
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city as designer for the Dynamite Gun 
Co., taking an active part in the de- 
velopment of designs for the cruiser 
“Vesuvius.” While in New York Mr. 
Mellin was married, and shortly after 
accepted the position of mechanical en- 
gineer with the Richmond Locomotive 
Works. While in Richmond Mr. Mel- 
lin had charge of the design and con- 
struction of the machinery for the U. 
S. Battleship “Texas” and he developed 
the system of compound cylinders 
which became known as the Richmond 
compound and which has been used 
extensively on domestic and foreign 
railways. In 1894, Mr. Mellin became 
chief engineer of the Richmond works, 
retaining this position until the forma- 
tion of the American Locomotive Co., 
in 1901. In 1902 Mr. Mellin went to 
Schenectady as consulting engin 
which position he held until the tit 

of his death. Among important de- 
signs promoted by Mr. Mellin were the 
articulated compound locomotive. the 
adaptation of the Walschaert valve mo- 
tion to American conditions, the first 
successful power reverse gear and oa 

> 
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eral types of superheater. Over fifty 
patents were assigned to him, chiefly 
for locomotive details. He was an ac- 
tive advocate of the use of three-cylin- 
der locomotives and at the time of his 
last illness he was engaged in design- 
ing a three-cylinder compound engine. 
* Ok Ok 


T. H. B. Askin has been appointed 
sales manager of the Intermountain di- 
vision of the American Manganese 
Steel Co., Chicago, IIll., with headquar- 
ters in that company’s Denver, Col., 
office. 

Ae 

The Gibb Instrument Co., Bay City, 
Mich., manufacturer of electric welding 
and electric heating equipment, an- 
nounces the appointment of H. V. 
'Beronius to represent them in Iowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma _ and 
northwestern Missouri. His headquar- 
ters will be at Kansas City, Mo. 

* * x 

The Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich., 
manufacturer of locomotive cranes, 
etc., is selling a bond issue of $2,000,- 
000, the proceeds to be used, in a large 
measure, for expansion. 

xy ee 


The Industrial Railroad Repair & 
Construction Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has 
opened offices at 576 Rockefeller build- 
ing. The yards of the company are also 
located in Cleveland. 

x oe * 


The Valley Bridge Co., Mission, 
Texas, has been incorporated by L. P. 
Piper, J. E. Pate and Louis Kowalski. 


[ Railway News 


Arkansas & Memphis Ry. Bridge & 
Terminal—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized the Chi- 
cago Rock Island & Pacific \Ry., the 
'Missouri Pacific R. R. and the St. Louis 
Southwestern Ry. to issue and sell $1,- 
'777,000 in first mortgage gold bonds 
tof the Arkansas & Memphis Ry. ‘Bridge 
}& Terminal Co., to be sold at 90 per 
hcent- of par. 


\ 

_ Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to install an 
automatic train-control device upon that 
|portion of its line between Shopton, 
Iowa, and Chillicothe, IIl., instead of 
as provided in the original order of the 
| commission. 


Atlantic Coast Line.—See “Carolina 
Clinchfield & Ohio.” 

_ Canadian National.—Operating  re- 
‘sults for the month of September, 1924, 
issued today by the Canadian National 
|Railways show a decrease in gross 
‘earnings of $2,334,397 or 10.8 per cent, 
‘as compared with September, 1925. 
Operating expenses. however, also 
‘showed a decrease of $2,632,396 or 13.3 
/per cent, leaving an increase in net 
,earnings of $297,999. The aggregate 
gross earnings for the nine months 


‘show a falling off of $7,652,943 or 4.3 
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per cent as compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1923. Operating 
expenses during the nine months were 
reduced $6,799,068 or 3.9 per cent. Net 
earnings for the period were $6,075,820, 
a decrease of $853,875 or 12.3 per cent 
as compared with the first nine months 
of 1923. Gross earnings, operating ex- 
penses and net earnings for the month 
of September and for the first nine 
months were: 


September 


GrOss CANTIN YS sweet. te tetas oc as 
Operating pl apensesue sce tos or ss os, 
INGE Cariiggene. pia eaie ote tcp oie aes 9° 


From January 1. 


NGPA CALTI NOS ier ite rt tte te ciete ns 3) cs 8 


Gross earnings 
Operating expenses 


The gross earnings of the Canadian 
National Railways for the period end- 
ing October 31, 1924, were $7,678,090.00, 
being a decrease of $1,248,146.25 over 
the corresponding period of 1923. The 
gross earnings of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways from January 1 to Oc- 
tober 31, 1924, have been $195,325,323.00, 
or a decrease of $11,070,018.13 over the 
corresponding period of 1923. 


Canadian Pacific—For the fourth 
consecutive month, the net earnings of 
the Canadian Pacific Ry. showed an 
increase over the results attained in 
the corresponding months of the pre- 
ceding year. For the first nine months 
of the current year, the net profits of 
the company totaled $20,445,882, as 
compared with $19,251,424, in the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
an increase of $1,194,458. 


Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio.—The 
Atlantic Coast Line and the Louisville 
& Nashville R. R. have been author- 
ized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to assume obligations and lia- 
bility, as joint lessees, for payment of 
dividends on $1,000,000 C. C. & O. R. R. 


equipment trust certificates, series I. 


Central of Georgia—W. W. Banks, 
executive manager of the Citizens & 
Southern bank, Atlanta, Ga., has been 
elected a director of this company, suc- 
ceeding George J. Mills, deceased. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—W. J. Harahan, 
president of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
says: ‘The Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way had no fatal nor serious injuries 
involving motor vehicles at highway 
crossings during the careful crossing 
campaign of 1924, which covered the 
months of June, July, August and Sep- 
tember. There was a reduction of 41 
per cent in all accidents at highway 
crossings, and a reduction of 55 per 
cent in casualties, as compared with 
the same period last year when a simi- 
lar campaign was conducted.” 


Chicago Great Western.—The follow- 
ing is a statement of operating statis- 
tics of this company for the month of? 
September, 1924: 


Gyseratine LAtiO. oti. oe cients > 1s 75.8 
Maintenance Expenses, per cent 
of Operating’ Reventies 2. 33.9 


Ce 
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Freight Service: 
Gross tons per train, (excluding 
locomotives and tenders) ..1,707.0 
Loaded car miles, per cent of 


COTTIER tee One eee ea ORs 69.0 
Net tons per loaded car........ 22.9 
Cat-miles per -car-day “i. ru 2 42.0 
Lbs. of coal per 1000 gross ton- 

miles, (including locomotives 

and) tenders) (Ace 138.5 


Passenger Service: 


1924 1923 

SPEER $19,311,459 $21,045,856 
55: Ae 17,164,002 19,796,398 
te Pah ne 2,147,457 1,849,458 
Rr ihe ae $172,484,626 $180,137,568 
Sees 166,408,805 173,207,873 
SRE 6,075,820 6,929,695 

Garsh pee strain i odes eee 6.3 

bsmotmcoalyper cat-iiles) aes Sys 


Chicago Rock Island & Pacific.—See 
“Arkansas & Memphis Ry. Bridge & 
Terminal.” 


Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & St. 
Louis.—At the annual stockholders’ 
meeting of this company held in Cin- 
cinnati this week, P. E. Crowley, presi- 
dent of the New York Central R. R., 
was elected a director for a one-year 
term. Jackson E. Reynolds, president 
of the First National bank of New 
York, was elected a director for a two- 
year term. Directors named to serve 
three years were: C. M. Depew, W. 
Se eavdens Hes; Vanderbilt, I J. 
Wade and F. J. Jerome. 


Gainesville Midland.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has placed a 
final valuation on the owned and used 
properties of this company of $1,174,- 
000, as of June 30, 1915. 


Great Northern.—This company has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon 20 
miles between Olcott and Ferney, in 
the Minnesota Range district. 


Louisville & Nashville—See 
lina Clinchfield & Ohio.” 


“Caro- 


Maine Central.—The board of direc- 
tors of this company has declared a 
quarterly cash dividend of $1.25 per 
share on the preferred stock, payable 
December 1, to preferred stockholders 
of record November 15. This is the 
first dividend which has been declared 
by this company since September 1, 
1920. 


Minneapolis St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie.—The outlook for this company 
is very bright, according to President 
Cs De jattray. = ite states) that, while 
the first nine months of the current 
year were very disappointing, due to the 
crop failure of 1923, all indications 
point to a banner year, conimencing 
September 1, 1924. He stated further: 
“The property is in very good condi- 
tion. We are just emerging from a 
long period in which we constantly 
contended against red figures, but I 
feel that a permanent turn has been 
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made now and am confident of our 
ability to make a good showing during 
the coming year.” 


Missouri Pacific—All records for 
volume of traffic handled during any 
one month in its history were broken 
again in October by the Missouri Pa- 
cific R. R., it was announced today, in 
the monthly statement issued by Presi- 
dent L. W. Baldwin. The records for 
the first ten months of the year also 
exceed those for any similar period in 
the history of the railroad. The heavy 
movement of cotton, wheat, flour, oif, 
commercial coal and building material 
were strong factors in enabling the rail- 
road to continue its unusual perform- 
ances. New high records have been es- 
tablished by this company virtuaily 
every month for the last year and a 
half. Local loading along the Missour1 
Pacific lines totaled 115,298 cars, an in- 
crease of 11,822 over September when 
the last high record was established. 
Receipts from connections were 42,976 
cars, 766 more than were obtained dur- 
ing the previous’ record month, May, 
1917. The total for October was 158,- 
274. The next greatest one month’s 
business in the history of the road was 
in September this year, when the total 
local loading and receipts from connec- 
tions was 144,418 cars. The Missouri 
Pacific has handled a total of 1,262,663 
car loads of revenue freight since Janu- 
ary 1, an infcrease of 14.3 per cent over 
the same period in 1923. Local loading 
in this period totaled 906,109 cars, an 
increase of 12.6 per cent, while the re- 
ceipts from other lines were 356,554, 
an increase of 15.1 per cent over the 
same period last year. Three times 
during the month the records for daily 
local loadings were broken, the last 
time on October 22, when 4,455 was the 
new mark set. The daily average local 
loading for the entire month was 4,270, 
an average daily increase of 134 over 
the previous high record made in Sep- 
tember. The daily average local load- 
ings and receipts from connections also 
reached a new high record during Oc- 
tober, the figure being 5,862. Continued 
remarkable efficiency with which this 
record-breaking volume of business was 
handled is reflected in figures showing 
that an average of 96.1 per cent on time 
was maintained for all of the passenger 
trains operated during the month, while 
the average number of miles per car 
per day in October, as in September, 
was 48. Optimism regarding business 
conditions for the remainder of the 
year is justified by the figures, Mr. 
Baldwin’s statement points out. 

See “Arkansas & Memphis Ry. Bridge 
& Terminal.” 


Mobile & Ohio.—This company has 
been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to assume obliga- 
tions and liabilities with respect to $1,- 
650,000 of equipment trust certificates, 
series N, the certificates to be sold at 
not less than 96%4 per cent of par and 
accrued dividends. 


Norfolk & Western.—This company 
has declared an extra dividend of one 
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per cent and the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 134 per cent on the common 
stock, both payable on December 19, 
to stock of record November 29. 


Pennsylvania.—The award of the an- 
nual track prizes for supervisors and 
assistant supervisors on the main line 
divisions of the eastern region of the 
Pennsylvania R. R. were announced 
today by General Manager Robert V. 
Massey. The principal or “Klondike” 
prize, which is given for maintaining 
the best line and surface between New 
York and Altoona, and Philadelphia 
and Washington, was awarded to A. E. 
Preble, supervisor, and Wesley de 
Valinger, assistant supervisor, division 
No. 43, of the Philadelphia division at 
Middletown, Pa. This prize amounts 
to $1,200, of which the supervisor re- 
ceives $800, and the assistant super- 
visor $400. The prize for the greatest 
improvement made during the year in 
line and surface between the same 
points, amounting to $1,000, was 
awarded to C. S. Hager, supervisor, and 
G. A. Robeson, assistant supervisor, 
division No. 42, of the middle division 
at New Port, Pa. The supervisor’s 
share of this prize is $700, and the as- 
sistant’s $300. Three additional prizes 
of $800 each were awarded to the super- 
visors and assistants maintaining the 
best line and surface on the three gen- 
eral divisions comprising the main line 
between New York and Altoona and 
Philadelphia and Washington, exclud- 
ing, of course, the winners of the 
“Klondike” prize. These prizes, which 
include $600 for the supervisor and $200 
for the assistant supervisor, were 
awarded as follows: J. A. McIntyre, 
supervisor, and Albert Cross, assistant 
supervisor, division No. 43, of the mic- 
dlevdivision.. ate Mittlings baweelesmoan Ge: 
Pie, supervisor, and George H. Schlot- 
terer, assistant supervisor, division No. 
3, of the New York division at New 
Brunswick, N. J. E. L. Koch, super- 
visor, and E. L. Smith, former assist- 
ant supervisor, division No. 81, of the 
Maryland division at Chester, Pa. The 
award of these prizes is based on the 
results of periodical inspection trips 
over the main line of the eastern region 
by a committee of operating officers. 


St. Louis Southwestern.—See “Ar- 
kansas & Memphis Ry. Bridge & 
Terminal.” 


Southern.—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for permission to issue nominally 
$5,000,000 of development and general 
mortgage four per cent gold bonds, to 
be held in the company’s treasury. 


Western Maryland.—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to issue 
nominally $5,658,876 first and refunding 
mortgage bonds, to be held in the 
road’s treasury to reimburse the car- 
rier partially for expenditures made in 
extending and bettering its terminal fa- 
cilities and in acquiring new rolling 
stock, since February 16, 1917. 
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[Patents on Railway Devices 


Issued by the United States Patent Office, 
October 28, 1924 : 
Track-Liner, 1,513,724—John Clark, 
Walkerton, Ind. 
Brake ‘Beam, 1,513,708—Frank Huis- 
man, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Car Dumper, 1,513,580—Arthur F. Case, 
Cleveland, Ohio, assignor to the Well- 
man-Seaver-Morgan Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Train-Control System, 1,513,562 — 
Archibald G. Shaver and Benjamin 
W. Meisel, Chicago, IIl., assignors to 
The Regan Safety Devices Company, © 
Inc., New York, N. Y. : 

Forged-Steel Draft-Rigging Attach- 
ment, 1,513,553—Carl Richard Jern-— 
berg and Modeste Andrew Metzger, 
Chicago, Ill., assignors to Standard 
Forgings Company, Chicago, III. 

Car Truck Equipped With Brakes, 1,-_ 
513,519—Herman Priebe, Blue Is- 
landeilb ‘ 

Device for Opening Box-Car Doors, — 
1,513,512—Frank H. Lawrence, Madi- — 
son, Wis. ; 

Welded -Rail Joint, 1,513,498—Chester 
F. Gailor, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor 
to The Rail Joint Company, New 
York" N.Y; 

Car Roof, 1,513,477—Charles David 
Bonsall, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor to 
P. H. Murphy Company, New Ken- 
sington, Pa. b 

Railroad Tie, 1,513,455—Kohler 'Green- 
field, Kernersville, N. C. 

Locomotive Provided With Air-Cooled — 
Condenser, 1,513,328—Fredrik Ljung- 
strom, Lidingo-Brevik, Sweden, as- 
signor to Aktiebolaget Ljungstroms — 
Angturbin, Stockholm, Sweden. 


Locomotive and Similar Vehicle Pro-- 
vided with Condensers, 1,513,329—_ 
Fredrik Ljungstrom, Lidingo-Brevik, — 
Sweden, assignor to Aktiebolaget — 
Ljungstroms Angturbin, Stockholm, | 
Sweden. 
Locomotive and Car Wheel Flange Lu- — 
bricator, 1,513,166—James B. Irwin 
and Harry E. Felter, Alliance, Nebr. 
Friction Shock-Absorbing Mechanism, 
1,513,126—John F. O’Connor, Chi- 
cago, Ill., assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to W. H, Miner, Inc. 

Friction Shock-Absorbing Mechanism, 
1,513,127—John F. O’Connor, Chi- 
cago, Ill., assignor by mesne assign- 
ments, to W. H. Miner, Inc. 

Hand Brake, 1,513,129—John F. O’Con- 
nor, Chicago, Ill, assignor, by mesne 
assignments, to W. H. Miner, Inc. 

Friction Shock-Absorbing Mechanism, 
1,513,124—John F. O’Connor, Chi- 
cago, Ill., assignor by mesne assign- 
ments, to W. H. Miner, Inc. 

Friction Shock-Absorbing Mechanism, 
1,413,125—John F. O’Connor, Chi- 
cago, Ill., assignor by mesne assign- 
ments, to W. H. Miner, Inc. 

Crossing Signal, 1,513,085—Joseph Big- 
gie, Erie, Pa. 
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Automatic Train-Control System, 1,513,- 
114—Samuel P. Johnson, Longacre, 
W. Va. 

Track Liner, 1,413,089 — Louis P. 
Chicoine, Vaudreuil, Quebec, Canada. 

Shock Absorber, 1,513,903—Arild M. 
Brenne, Chicago, IIl., assignor by 
mesne assignments, to W. H. Miner, 
Inc. 

Hand Brake for Railway Cars, 1,512,- 

 925—Stacy B. Haseltine, Chicago, III., 

assignor, by mesne assignments, to 

W. H. Miner, Inc. 

Friction Shock-Absorbing Mechanism, 

| 91,512,926—Stacy 'B. Haseltine, Chi- 
cago, Ill., assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to W. H. Miner, Inc. 

Shock-Absorbing Mechanism, 1,512,927 
—Stacy B. Haseltine, Chicago, IIl., 

_assignor, by mesne assignments, to 

| W. H. Miner, Inc. 

Friction Shock-Absorbirig Mechanism, 

| 1,512,940 — Goodrich Q. Lewis, 


Wheaton, IIl., assignor, by mesne as- 
_ signments, to W. H. Miner, Inc. 
Railway Coaling Terminal, 1,512,946— 
_ Spencer Otis, Chicago, III. 
Railroad-Crossing Signal, 1,512,955— 
Arthur D. Stevens, Bridgeton, N. J. 
Automatic Railway ‘Gate for Grade 
Crossings, 1,513,048 — Elia Kopel- 
iovitz, Waterbury, Conn. 


| Equipment end Structures | 


Miscellaneous. 


The New York Central R. R. is in- 
quiring for bids on two steel tugs. De- 
tails may be obtained from the manager 
of the marine department, 6 Beaver 
street, New York. 


Locomotives. 
’ 


_ The Wabash Ry. has placed an order 
with the American Locomotive Co. for 
30 Mikado locomotives, each with a 
total weight of 340,000 Ibs. Of these, 
‘ive are to be three-cylinder locomo- 
tives, 


' The Delaware Lackawanna & West- 
ern R. R. has placed order with the 
American Locomotive Co. for two 
three-cylinder Mountain type locomo- 
ives, each to weigh 392,000 Ibs. 


_ The Southern Pacific Co. has placed 
in order with the American Locomotive 
20. for a three-cylinder locomotive of 
in entirely new design, to be known as 
he “SP” type. This locomotive will 
lave a tractive power of approximately 
0,000 lbs., with a 4-10-2 wheel arrange- 
nent. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. has placed 
irders with its Altoona works for the 
“onstruction of 50 eight-wheel switch- 
ng locomotives of an entirely new de- 
ign, to be known as class C-1. The 
principal features of these locomotives 
“re: steam pressure: 250 lbs. per square 
nch; driving wheels, 56 inches in diam- 
ter; cylinders, 27 inches in diameter, 
vith a 30-inch stroke; weight, 275,000 
bs., weight of tender, loaded, 128,000 
bs.; tractive power, 76,000 lbs. 


} 
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The Buenos Aires & Pacific R. R., 
of Argentina, has placed orders with 
the Armstrong-Whitworth Co., of Eng- 
land, for 12 locomotives. 

The South African Rys. have ordered 
22 locomotives in England and 72 on 
the continent. 

The South Australian Rys. have 
placed an order with Armstrong-Whit- 
worth Co., English locomotive builders, 
for 30 locomotives. 

The Southern Pacific Co. is inquiring 
for 18 locomotives of the 2-10-2 type. 

The Chicago & Northwestern Ry. is 
inquiring for fifty sets of locomotive 
boilers and fire-boxes. 


Passenger Cars. 


The Asherton & Gulf Ry. through 
the Sugarland Industries, has placed an 
order with the J. G. Brill Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for one combination pas- 
senger and baggage gasoline car. 

The Gulf Texas & Western R. R. has 
placed an order with the J. G. Brill Co. 
for one gasoline baggage car. 

The Sugarland Ry., through the 
Sugarland Industries, has placed an 
order with the J. G. Brill Co. for one 
combination passenger and baggage 
Cate 

The Great ‘Northern Ry. has placed 
on order with the Minneapolis Steel & 
Machinery Co. for 12 passenger car 
underframes. 


Freight Cars. 


The Central of Georgia Ry. is inquir- 
ing for 500 ventilated box cars. 

The Western Fruit Express Co. in 
inquiring for 1,200 underframes for re- 
frigerator cars. 

The Great Northern Ry. has placed 
an order with the Siemms-Stembel Co. 
for 38 refrigerator car underframes. 

The St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. has 
placed an order with the Tennessee 
Coal Iron & R. R. Co. for 400 under- 
frames for gondola cars. 

The Missouri Pacific R. R. has placed 
an order with the American Car & 
Foundry Co. for repairs to 300 50-ton 
composite gondola cars. 

The Great Northern Ry. is inquiring 
for 1,000 underframes for box cars. 

The General Sugar Co., Havana, 
Cuba, has placed an order with the 
Magor Car Co. for 12 cane cars. 

The Great Northern Ry. is inquiring 
for one all-steel air-operated spreader 
car. 

The Standard Oil Co. of Brazil is in- 
guiring for 10 tank cars. 

The South Indian Ry: is inquiring for 
20 tank cars. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works has 
placed an order with the Gregg Car 
Co. for 100 flat cars for export. 


Buildings and Terminals. 

The Central R. R. of New Jersey is 
taking bids covering the construction 
of a passenger station at Somerville, 
N. J., to be one-story, 40 x 247, brick, 
stone and steel. 


fe, 


The Atlantic Coast Line Ry. has 
awarded a contract to the Roberts & 
Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill., covering the 
construction of a 500-ton capacity cir- 
cular reinforced concrete automatic 
electric four-track Simplex coaling 
plant for erection in Bennett’s yard, 
Charleston, S. C. 

The Central of Georgia Ry. has 
placed an order with the Roberts & 
Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill., covering a 
junior “N&W” type electric cinder 
plant for Columbus, Ga. 

The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. has placed an order with 
the Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, 
Ill., covering a junior “N&W’” type elec- 
tric cinder plant, for installation at La- 
fayette, Ind. 

The Illinois Commerce Commission 
has ordered the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern Ry. to construct additional station 
facilities at Parkview station, Chicago, 
Ill.; also to improve the present struc- 
ture at that point. 

The New York Central R. R. has 
made an appropriation of $175,000 cov- 
ering the construction of a station and 
office building at Youngstown, Ohio. 


The Kansas City Southern Ry. plans 
the construction of a new passenger 
station and train sheds at Lake Charles, 
La 

The Wabash Ry., which, as reported 
in these columns last week, has pur- 
chased 109 acres of ground in North 
Kansas City, plans to construct thereon 
a new freight yard, including a round- 
house, machine shop, coal storage yard, 
icing plant and office buildings. The 
grading of the land for the new freight 
yard is to commence at once. 

The station of the Birmingham & 
Southeastern Ry. at Union Springs, 
Ala., was destroyed by fire on October 
a Hs 

The Central R. R. of New Jersey 
plans the construction of a sand-blast 
house at its Elizabeth, N. J., shops, to 
be one and three-story, 30 x 90 ft. 

The Vinita Bartlesville & Western 
Ry., care C. E. Burlingame, Bartles- 
ville, Okla. which, as previously re- 
ported, plans a new line of railway in 
Oklahoma, is now preparing plans cov- 
ering locomotive and car repair shops 
and other structures in connection with 
the project. 

The state public service commission 


| of New York has ordered the Erie 


R. R. to prepare plans for a new sta- 
tion at Spring Valley, 'N. Y. 

The Missouri-Kansas-Texas Ry. plans 
the construction of a new enginehouse 
and yards at Eureka, a suburb of Hous- 
ton, Texas. Work is to begin about 
the first of the year. 

The Winston-Salem Terminal Co. has 
placed a contract with the Northeast- 
ern Construction Co., New York city, 
covering the construction of a union 
passenger station at Winston-Salem, 
N. C., to be three stories and a tower; 
brick, steel and limestone; 120 x 110 
ft.; tar, felt and slag roof; cement, tile 
and marble floors; concrete foundation; 
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metal doors, mail chutes, including 
grading, paving and platform work, to 
cost $800,000. 

The railroad commission of Arkan- 
sas has ordered the St. Louis-San 
Francisco Ry., the Jonesboro Lake 
City & Eastern Ry., and the Blythe- 
ville Leachville & Arkansas Southern 
R. R. to construct a new union station 
at Leachville, Ark. 

The Illinois Traction System  con- 
templates the construction of a new 
passenger and freight station at Litch- 
field, Ill., to cost $10,000, one story, 20 
x 80 ft., brick. 

The Seaboard Air Line Ry. is re- 
ported to be planning improvements to 
its station at Starke, Fla., to include 
additional waiting rooms, and umbrella 
sheds. 

The Illinois Traction System is re- 
ported to be planning the remodeling 
and making additions to its freight 
house at Peoria, IIll., to cost $10,000. 

The Illinois Central R. R .is reported 
to be planning the construction of a 
passenger station at Central City, Ky. 

The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. has placed contracts with R. E. 
McKee, San Diego, Cal., covering a 
165 x 175 ft. shop addition and a 90 x 
510 ft. addition to the locomotive erect- 
ing shop, at San Bernardino, Cal., both 
to be reinforced concrete and steel. 

The Houston & Texas Central R. R. 
(Southern Pacific Lines) plans remod- 
eling its passenger station at Austin, 
Texas, and erecting a two-story addi- 
tion of concrete, red-brick and metal, 
and the construction of train sheds, at 
a total expenditure of $28,393. 

The Canadian National Rys. have 
placed a contract covering the raising 


of a dam at Northgate, Sask., with 
William |J. Dixon, a contractor of 
Pense, Sask. 


The Canadian ‘National Rys. have 
awarded a contract to Wilson & Wil- 
son, Regina, Sask., covering the con- 
struction of a freight shed and office 
building at Yorkton, Sask. 


Bridges. 


The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. opened, on November 4, its new 
bridge across the Platte river between 
LaPlatte and Oreapolis, Neb. The 
structure cost $450,000 to complete. 


The Atlantic Coast Line Ry. has 
Placed a contract with S. M. Jones. 
Wilmington, N. C., covering the con- 
struction of a 34 by 74 ft. concrete 
underpass near Nixon, N. C. 

The Louisville & Nashville R. R. and 
the city of Birmingham, Ala., will ex- 
pend $606,500 for underpasses at Four- 
teenth, Eighteenth and Twentieth 
streets, and a viaduct at Twenty-Fourth 
street, in that city. 

The ‘Nashville Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Ry. and the Davidson county 
highway commission plan the construc- 
tion of an overpass at the Arlington 
avenue crossing in Nashville, Tenn. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R. R., the 
Pennsylvania R. R. and the Erie R. R. 
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plan the elimination of a grade cross- 
ing at Exchange street, Akron, Ohio, 
the project to cost $1,250,000. 

The Nashville Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Ry. and the Tennessee state high- 
way department plan the construction 
of a concrete and steel underpass near 
Sparta, Tenn. 


Signals and Interlocking. 


The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. has placed orders with 
the Hall Switch & Signal Co., Garwood, 
N..J.,.¢0r 106 .DaG, relays: 


The New York Central R. R. has 
placed orders with the Hall Switch & 
Signal Co., Garwood N. J., for 247 D. 
C. and 6 A. C. relays for work west of 
Buffalo. Also 250 D. C. relays for work 
east of Buffalo. 

The New York Central R. R. has 
placed an order with the General Rail- 
way Signal Co. for one 1f-lever, low 
voltage electric interlocking machine, 
one model 5 switch machine and other 
miscellaneous materials for installation 
at Voorheesville, N. Y. The installa- 
tion is at a crossing of the Delaware & 
Hudson Co. and West Shore R. R., Mo- 
hawk division. The machine will have 
nine working levers and seven spare 
spaces. 


Machinery and Tools. 


The Lehigh & New England R. R. 
has placed the following orders for ma- 
chine tools: one Ohio heavy duty 
planer, to be furnished by the Machine 
Tools Co.; one Gray maximum service 
planer, to be furnished by the Swind 
Machinery Co.; one 3a Universal hol- 
low hexagon turret lathe, to be fur- 
nished by Warner & Swasey Co.; one 
16 in. x 6 ft. lathe, to be furnished by 
the W. E. Shipley Machinery Co., one 
28-inch upright drill press, to be fur- 
nished by Frank Toomey, Inc. 

The ‘New York Central R. R. is in- 
quiring for one power squaring shear 
for 18 iron or lighter. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. is inquiring 
for one alligator shear. 

The New York Central R. R. 
quiring for a 24-in. turret lathe. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. is in- 
quiring for one 12%4-ton overhead trav- 
eling crane, for use on Staten island 

The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. is inquiring for the following list 
of woodworking machinery: 


is in- 


All tools to be motor-driven 

One Greenlee No. 426 medium duty 
self-feed rip saw. 

One Greenlee No. 453 automatic cut- 
off saw. 

One four-side 16-in. x 20-in. 
planer, Yates No. P-16 or equal. 

One 4-in Fay & Egan No. 326, or 
equal, molder and matcher. 

One 12-in. jointer, Fay & Egan No. 
506, or equal. 

One Fay & Egan No. 453, or equal, 
belt sander. 

One Greenlee No. 306, or equal, four- 
spindle horizontal boring machine. 


wood 
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One Fay & Egan No. 58, or equal, 
42-in. band saw. 

One Greenlee No. 502H, or an 12: 
in. round-head 12-ft. table car gainer, 

One Fay & Egan No. 501-A, or equal, 
swing saw with 20-in saw. 

One Fay & Egan No. 400-D, or equal, 
12-in. swing, 8-ft. centers wood turning 
lathe with motor in head. 

One Fay & Egan No. 4, or equal, 
three-knife roundhead 16-in. universal 
wood worker or jointer. 

Two Fay & Egan No. 452H double 
head ball bearing shapers with double 
end. 

One Fay & Egan No. 6A, or equal, 
bench trimmer. 

One Fay & Egan No. 470, or equal, 
jig saw. 

One Greenlee No. 427, or equal, me- 
dium duty, direct connected self- feed 
rip saw. 


One direct Greenlee No. 493M, or — 


equal, combination rip and cut-off or 
variety saw. 

One Fay & Egan No. 421, or equal, 
grindstone complete with 36 x 5¥%-in 
stone. 


One router with 36-in. table. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Alaska R. R., through its pur- 
chasing agent at Seattle, Wash., is in- 
quiring for 3,000 tons of girders and 
trusses. 

The New York Chicago & St. Loui 
Ry. has placed orders for 20,000 tons 
of rails, for 1925 delivery. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. is in- 
quiring for 200 tons of steel, for bridges 
work in Maryland. ; 

The New York Central R. R. is ial 
quiring for 250 tons of steel, for re- 
pairs to a bridge in Indiana. ; 

The Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Ry. has_ placed orders for 35,5 
000 tons of rails, divided as follows: 
Illinois Steel Co. 27,500 tons; Inland 
Steel Co., 7,500 tons. > 

The Erie R. R. purchase of 32,000 


tons of rails, as reported in this col- © 


umn last week, was divided as follows: 
Carnegie Steel Co., 15,000 tons; Beth-— 
lehem Steel Corpn., 8,000 tons; Tllinois. 
Steel Co., 6,000 tons; Inland Steel Com 
3,000 tons, 


The Atlantic Coast Line te has 


placed an order for 200 tons of steel | 
for a bridge. 4 


The Pennsylvania R. R. has placed 


an order with the Bethlehem Steel — 


Corpn. for 200 tons of steel for a high- 
way bridge at Monmouth Jct., N. Je 

The Pennsylvania R. R. is inquiring 
for 300 tons of steel for a bridge at 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

The Cleveland Union Terminals Co. 
has rejected bids covering 19,000 tons 
of reinforcing bars which they recently 
inquired for, and a limited amount me 
will be purchased, to supply the immme 
diate needs. 

The Union Pacific R. R. has aval 
an order for 150 tons of cast iron pipe 
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between the National Cast Iron Pipe 
Co. and the United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. 

The Illinois Central R. R. has placed 
an order with the Continental Bridge 
Co. for 115 tons of additional steel for 
catenary structures in connection with 
the Chicago electrification work. 


The Great Northern Ry. has placed 
orders for 1913 tons of steel for bridge- 
work, divided between the Minneapolis 
Steel & Machinery Co., and the Wiscon- 
sin Bridge & Iron Co. 


The Imperial Government Rys. of 
Japan are inquiring for 11,000 tons of 
rails. 

The New Zealand State Railways are 
inquiring for 16,000 tons of rails. 


The state railways of New South 
Wales are inquiring for 11,000 tons of 
rails. 

The Missouri Pacific R. R. has placed 
orders for 30,000 tons of rails, divided 
as follows: Illinois Steel Co., 10,000 
tons; Inland Steel Co., 10,000 tons; 
Tennessee Coal Iron & R. R. Co., 8,000 
tons and Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
2,000 tons. 

The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. has placed an order with the Eg- 
gers-Schillo Co. covering 100 tons of 
steel for a coach sho pat Shawnee, 
Okla. 


__Personals | 


Executive. 


iolonel Jay J. Morrow, U. S. A., 
retired, who has been president of the 
Panama R. R. since April 4, 1921, and 
governor of the Panama canal since 
March 28, 1921, resigned, effective 
October 15, and Colonel Meriwether L. 
Walker, U. S. A., who has been second 
vice-president of the Panama R. R. has 
been appointed president, to succeed 
Colonel Morrow. Colonel Walker, who 
was formerly also engineer of main- 
tenance of the Panama canal, has been 
appointed its governor to succeed 
Colonel Morrow. 


Elisha Lee, who has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of operation 
of the Pennsylvania R. R., with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, Pa., succeed- 
ing Gen. Atterbury, was born on Sep- 
tember 24, 1870, at Chicago, Ill. and 
graduated from the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology in 1892. He en- 
tered railway service in November, 1892, 
as rodman, in the division engineer’s 
office of the Tyrone division of the 
‘Pennsylvania R. R. From August, 
1895, to October, 1897, he was out of 
railway service, and, from April, 1899, 
to April, 1901, he was assistant super- 
visor of various divisions of the Penn- 
sylvania R. R., being appointed super- 
visor on the later date. In August, 
1903, he was appointed assistant en- 
gineer of the maintenance of way de- 
partment, and, on April 1, 1907, he 
was appointed principal assistant en- 
gineer of the Philadelphia Baltimore 
& Washington R. R. On March 24, 
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1909, Mr. Lee was promoted to superin- 
tendent of the New York Philadelphia 
& Norfolk R. R., and,’ on March 3, 


Elisha Lee, 


1911, assistant to the general manager 
of the lines east of Pittsburgh and 
Erie. He was appointed general super- 
intendent of the Philadelphia Balti- 
more & Washington R. R. on April 1, 
1914, and, from December, 1912, to 
1914, he was also chairman of the con- 
ference committee of the managers of 
eastern railroads of the United States. 
On May 1, 1916, he was appointed as- 
sistant general manager of the Penn- 
sylvania R. R., and from April 1, 1917, 
to June 1, 1918, he was general man- 
ager. In the fall of 1917, he assumed 
the duties of vice-president Atterbury, 
who was in military service, and. from 
June 1, 1918, to March 1, 1920, during 
the period of federal control, he was 
federal manager of the eastern lines 
of the Pennsylvania R. R. On March 
1, 1920, he was appointed vice-president, 
in charge of the eastern region with 
headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., later 
being transferred to the central re- 
gion, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., which position he held at the time 
of his promotion. 


Thomas B. Hamilton, who has been 
appointed vice-president of the north- 
western region of the Pennsylvania R. 
R., succeeding Mr. Whiter, was born 
on August 7, 1865, at Columbus, Ohio, 
and is a graduate of Princeton uni- 
versity. He entered railway service on 
November 18, 1888, as rodman for the 
Jeffersonville Madison & Indianapolis 
Ry., at Louisville, Ky. On January 
27, 1890, he was appointed an assistant 
on the engineer corps of the Pitts- 
burgh division of the Pittsburgh Cin- 
cinnati Chicago & St. Louis Ry.: on 
January 1, 1896, he was appointed as- 
sistant engineer of the same division. 
Mr. Hamilton was appointed engineer, 
maintenance of way, of the Toledo di- 
vision of the Pennsylvania Co., on May 
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1, 1897, and transferred to the Cin- 
cinnati division of the P. C. C. & St. 
L. Ry. in the same capacity on April 
1, 1898. On April 1, 1900, he was 
transferred, in the same capacity, to 
the Cleveland & Pittsburgh division of 
the Pennsylvania Co., and, on June 1, 
1901, he was appointed superintendent 
of the Erie & Ashtabula division of 
the same road, being transferred to the 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh division in the 
same capacity on December 21, 1903. 
On January 1, 1912, he was appointed 
general superintendent of the central 


ROSTER 


T. B. Hamilton, 


system of the Pennsylvania lines west 
of Pittsburgh, and, on February 4, 
1914, he was made general manager 
of the Vandalia R. R. ‘From. January 
1, 1917, to June 1, 1918, he -was resi- 
dent vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
lines west of Pittsburgh, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis,“ Mo‘, and, or 
June 1, 1918, he was appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of the St. Louis 
system of the Pennsylvania lines west 
of Pittsburgh, with headquarters ‘at In- 
dianapolis, Ind. On March 1, 1920, 
he was appointed general manager of 
the northwestern region} with head- 
quarters at Chicago, Ill., which posi- 
tion he held until his recent. promo- 
tion. 


Operating. 

The Southern Pacific Co. announces 
the following changes in its operating 
department personnel: A.*E. Sweet, 
heretofore vice-president and general 
manager of the El Paso & Southwest- 
ern R. R., has been appointed assistant 
general manager of the Southern Pa- 
cific. Co., with headquarters at El Paso, 
Texas. L. U. Morris, heretofore gen- 
eral superintendent of the E. P. & S. 
W., has been appointed superintendent 
of the newly created Rio Grande divis- 
ion of the S. P., with headquarters at 
El Paso, Texas; H. S. Fairbank, who 
las been superintendent of the E. P. & 
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S. W., with headquarters at Douglas, 
Ariz., has been appointed superinten- 
dent of the New Mexico division of 
the S. P.; William Wilson will con- 
tinue as superintendent of the Tucson 
division of the S. P., with headquarters 
at Tucson, Ariz.; W. B. Kirkland has 
been appointed assistant superintendent, 
with headquarters at El Paso, Texas; 
C. D. Beeth, formerly superintendent 
of the E. P. & S. W., with headquar- 
ters at Tucumcari, N. M., has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of 
the S. P., with headquarters at Douglas, 
Ariz.; C. L. Zwick has been appointed 
trainmaster, with headquarters at 
Bowie, Ariz.; C. B. Eifort has been ap- 
pointed trainmaster with headquarters at 
Tucumcari, N. M.; J. P. Nash thas been 
appointed trainmaster, with headquar- 
ters at Carrizozo, N. M.; A. G. Newell 
and M. L. Hull have been appointed 
road foremen of engines, with head- 
quarters at El Paso, Texas, and Tu- 
cumcari, N. M., respectively. W. S. 
Ford has been appointed termina! 
trainmaster of the Galveston Harris- 
& San Antonio Ry., and the 
Southern Pacific Co., with headquar- 
ters at El Paso, Texas. 


bure 


Arthur E. Sweet, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager of 
the newly formed eastern district of 
the Southern Pacific Co., with head- 
quarters at El Paso, Texas, was born 
on October 2651865, ati Pascoacuelwn le 
and educated in the public schools. He 
entered railway service in July, 1883, as 
messenger in the office of the super- 
intendent of the Atchison Topeka & 
Santa Fe Ry., at Las® Veaas, Nome 
serving in various capacities on the 
same road until 1893, when he served as 
clerk, assistant chief clerk and chief 


A. E. 


Sweet, 


clerk to the superintendent of the Santa 
Fe at San Marcial, N. M., and El Paso, 
Texas. From 1893 to 1894 Mr. Sweet 
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was chief clerk to the superintendent 
of the same road, with headquarters 
at Colorado Springs, Colo., and from 
1894 to 1897, transportation clerk in the 
general superintendent’s office at To- 
peka, Kan.; 1897 to 1900, chief clerk to 
the assistant general superintendent. 
From February 1, 1900, to July 1, 1902, 
he was trainmaster at Marceline, Mo., 
being transferred in the same capacity 
to the New Mexico division, with head- 
quarters at Las Vegas, N. M., on the 
latter date. On July 5, 1902, he was ap- 
pointed assistant to the general man- 
ager, with headquarters at Topeka, 
Kan. On August 1, 1905, Mr. Sweet 
was appointed general manager of the 
Arkansas Southern R. R., with head- 
quarters at Ruston, La.; and, on Feb- 
ruary, 1, 1906, assistant to the second 
vice-president of the Chicago Rock Is- 
land & Pacific Ry., with headquarters 
at ‘Chicago, Ill. On April 1, 1907, he 
was appointed general superintendent 
of the southwestern district of that 
road, with headquarters at 
Kan.; December 2, 1909, assistant to the 
president, at Chicago, IIl.; February 1, 
1911, general manager of the second dis- 
trict, with headquarters at Topeka, 
Kan. In January, 1916, he was ap- 
pointed vice-president of the Denver & 
Rio Grande R. R., with headquarters at 
Denver, Colo., and from December, 
1916, to February, 1917, he was also 
general manager. He was out of rail- 
way service from 1918 to July, 1919, 
when he was appointed federal man- 
ager of the El Paso & Southwestern 
R. R. and the El Paso union passen- 
ger depot. From March, 1920, to the 
date of his recent transfer, he has been 
vice-president and general manager of 
the E. P. & S. W., with headquarters 
at El Paso, Texas. 


W. A. Hamler, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Ontario 
division of the New York Central R. R., 
with headquarters at Oswego, N. Y., 
was born at Phillipsburg, Pa., on No- 
vember 27, 1878, and entered railway 
service on December 26, 1891, as tele- 
eraph operator for the Beech Creek 
R. R. (now a part of the Pennsylvania 
division of the New York. Central R. 
R.) He continued as telegrapher until 
September, 1900, when he was  ap- 
pointed train dispatcher at Jersey 


Shore, Pa. In 1905, he was promoted 
to chief dispatcher. Mr. Hamler was 
made assistant trainmaster in 1908, 


trainmaster in 1912, and assistant super- 
intendent in 1917, which position he 
held until his recent promotion. 


William C. Hudson, who has been 
appointed general superintendent of the 
Southern Ry., with headquarters at 
Danville, Va., was born November 9, 
1873. at Scottsburg, Va., and educated 
in the public schools. He entered rail- 
way service in December, 1890, as tele- 
graph operator for the Richmond & 
Danville R. R., and served until 1897 as 
telegrapher and station agent for the R. 
& D., and its successor, the Southern 
Ry. In (July, 1897, he was appointed 
train dispatcher of the Southern Rv.. 
with headquarters at Asheville, N. C., 


Topeka, 


f 


November 8, | 


and promoted to chief dispatcher in 
In March, 1907, Mr. 
trainmaster, 


December, 1906. 


Hudson was appointed 


W. C. Hudson. 


with headquarters at Charleston, S. C., 
and returned to Asheville as chief dis- 
patcher in April, 1908. On September 
1, 1909, he was appointed trainmaster 
of the Knoxyille division; and, on Au- 
gust 1, 1912, he was promoted to su- 
perintendent of the Charleston division; 
he was transferred to the Columbia di- 
vision in the same capacity on Janu- 
ary 1, 1913, and to the Washington 
division on June 1, 1914. He was 
transferred to the Asheville division 
on October 7, 1916, and, on March 1, 
1920, to the Charlotte division. On De- 
cember 1, 1920, he was promoted to 
general superintendent of the eastern 
district, with headquarters at Charlotte, 
N. C., which position he held until his 
recent transfer. 


C. Chandler, who has been appointed 


acting general superintendent of the 
southeastern district of the Southern 
Ry., with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., 
was born in June, 1875, at Scottsboro, 
Ala, and entered railway service on 
April 15, 1892, as fireman for the Mem- 
phis & Charleston Ry. (now the Mem- 
phis division of the Southern Ry.) 


From 1893 to 1895 he was in the main- 


tenance of way department, and from 


1895 to 1900 he served as operator and 


agent at various points. He was ap- 
pointed dispatcher of the Northern Ala- 
bama Ry. (a Southern Ry. subsidiary) 
in 1900, and dispatcher of the Southern 
Ry. in 1903. He returned to the North- 
ern Alabama Ry. in 1907, as chief dis- 
patcher. Mr. Chandler was appointed 
trainmaster of the Northern Alabama 
Ry. in 1910, and from 1914 to 1920 he 
was trainmaster of the west end of the 
Birmingham division of the Southern 
Ry., being promoted to superintendent 
of the Atlanta division, with headquar- 
ters at Atlanta, Ga., in 1920. He was 
transferred to the C. N. O. & T. B 


i 


= 


November 8, 1924 


Ry. (a Southern subsidiary) as superin- 
tendent in 1923, with headquarters at 
Somerset, Ky., remaining in that capac- 
ity until his recent promotion, 

J. W. Payne, who has been appointed 
superintendent of the Memphis divi- 
sion of the Southern Ry., was born at 
Scottsboro, Ala., on July 16, 1883, and 
his entire railway service has been with 
the Memphis division of the Southern 
Ry., and its predecessor, the Memphis 
& Charleston Ry. He entered the serv- 
ice as fireman, on August 8, 1901, and 
was promoted to engineer on January 
31, 1906. On April 17, 1918, he was 
appointed general yardmaster at Loyall, 
Ala., and was appointed trainmaster 
on May 3, 1918, remaining in that po- 
sition until his recent promotion. 

W. M. Leonard has been appointed 
supervisor of passenger train service of 
the Chicago Rock Island & Pacific Ry., 
reporting to the vice-president of oper- 
ation and to the vice-president and pas- 
senger traffic manager. 

W. Atwill, who has been appointed 
general superintendent of the northern 
lines of the Illinois Central R. R., en- 


tered railway service with the Illinois 


(entral R. R. at the age of 17, and 
was employed at various Stations in I[I- 
linois and Iowa. For a year he was 
with the Chicago & Northwestern Ry., 
and later he became train dispatcher of 
the Grand Trunk. He remained in that 
capacity for two years and returned to 
the Illinois Central in August, 1901, as 
train dispatcher, with headquarters at 
Dubuque, Iowa. He was appointed 
chief dispatcher at Cherokee, Iowa, in 


W. Atwill. 


1902, and later served as chief train dis- 
patcher at Fort Dodge and Dubuque, 
being promoted to trainmaster at Fort 
Dodge and later at Dubuque. He was 
appointed superintendent of the Minne- 
sota division, with headquarters at Du- 


_ buque, Iowa, in 1915, and in 1917 he was 


transferred to the St. Louis division in 
the same capacity. He was appointed 
general superintendent of the southern 
lines, with headquarters at New Or- 
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leans, La., on April 1, 1923, and re- 
mained in that capacity until his recent 
transfer. 


E. W. Cameron, formerly superinten- 
dent of the Portage division of the Ca- 
nadian National Rys., has been trans- 
ferred to the Brandon division in the 
Same capacity. 


Traffic. 


R. H. Crozier, who has been ap- 
pointed general passenger agent of the 
Spokane Portland & Seattle Ry., with 
headquarters at Portland, Ore., was 
born at North Sangamon, Ill, and 
graduated from Lake Forest college in 
1893. He entered railway service with 
ithe Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. R. 
in January, 1894, in the passenger de- 
partment, where he remained in various 
capacities until March, 1906, serving as 
clerk in the general office at St. Louis, 


R, H. Crozier, 


Mo., cashier in the general office, Chi- 
cago, Ill., advertising agent in the gen- 
eral office, St. Louis, Mo., rate clerk in 
the general office at St. Paul, Minn, 
traveling passenger agent, Kansas City, 
Mo., and division passenger agent, St. 
Joseph, Mo. In 1907, 1908 and 1909, Mr. 
Crozier served as assistant to the pres- 
ident of Lake Forest university, at Lake 
Forest, Ill. In January, 1910, he en- 
tered the service of the Spokane Port- 
land & Seattle Ry. as advertising agent, 
with headquarters at Portland, Ore., be- 
ing appointed assistant general passen- 
ger agent in April, 1913, in which ca- 
pacity he remained until his recent nro- 
motion. 


W. M. MacPherson has been ap- 
pointed assistant general freight agent 
of the Delaware Lackawanna & West- 
ern R. R., with headquarters at Buf- 
falo, N. Y. A. L. Bahler has been ap- 
pointed Canadian agent at Toronto, 
Ont., succeeding Mr. MacPherson. 

R. W. Pickard, who has been ap- 
pointed general freight agent of the 
Spokane Portland & Seattle Ry., with 
headquarters at Portland, Ore., was 
born in North Dakota. He entered rail- 
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way service in the local freight office 
of the Southern Pacific Co., at Port- 
land, Ore., in 1906, remaining there until] 
1907, when he entered the service of 
the Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navi- 
gation Co., in the freight accounting de- 
partment. In November, 1908, when the 


R. W. 


Pickard. 


freight accounting department of the 
Spokane Portland & Seattle Ry. was 
organized, he entered the service of that 
railway, being promoted to chief clerk 
in the traffic department in December, 
i910. In June, 1918, he was appointed 
assistant general freight agent, in 
which position he remained until his 
recent promotion. 


The Canadian Pacific Ry. announces 
the following changes in its traffic de- 
partment: C. M. Hall has been ap- 
pointed passenger agent at Yokohama, 
Japan; Geo. A. McEvoy has been ap- 
pointed traveling passenger agent of 
the New England district, with head- 
quarters at Boston, Mass., succeeding 
Mr. Hall, and F. J. Meehan has been 
appointed traveling passenger agent of 
the Ontario district, with headquarters 
at Toronto, Ont., succeeding Mr. Mc- 
Evoy. T. M. Smith, formerly traveling 
passenger agent at Seattle, Wash., has 
been appointed district freight agent at 
‘Tacoma, Wash. R. I. Bodkin has been 
appointed freight claim agent, with 
headquarters at Vancouver, B. C., suc- 
ceeding J. Black, who has retired on 
pension. F. K. Clarke succeeds Mr. 
Bodkin as freight claim agent at Cal- 
gary, Alta. 


Beaman Hobbs has been appointed 
commercial agent of the Norfolk 
Southern R. R., with headquarters at 
Raleigh, N. C. 


B. G. Brown, who has been appointed 
freight traffic manager of the Southern 
Ry., with headquarters at Washington, 
Da_G ao wase DOL ine DecalurmGas on 
December 2, 1880, and graduated from 
high school in June, 1896. He entered 
the service of the Southern Ry. on De- 
cember 1, 1899, and has been with that 
company since, except for the period 
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of the war, when he was drafted into 
the central organization of the United 
States Railroad Administration, with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C., and 
served as assistant to the director of 
traffic. 

George H. Wilcox, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant freight traffic man- 
ager of the Southern Ry., with head- 
quarters at Atlanta, Ga., entered the 
service of the Southern Ry., as com- 
mercial agent at Cincinnati, Ohio, in 
1907. In 1911 he was promoted to as- 
sistant general freight agent, with head- 
quarters at Macon, Ga. During the pe- 
riod of federal control, he was assigned 
to duty at Atlanta, Ga. In March, 1920, 
he was appointed assistant to the 
freight traffic manager, with headquar- 
ters.at Washington, D. C., and, in No- 


vember, 1922, he was prémoted to as- 
sistant freight traffic manager, with 
headquarters at Birmingham, Ala., 


which position he held until his recent 
promotion. 

Eugene Fox, hitherto vice-president 
in charge of traffic of the El Paso & 
Southwestern Ry., has been appointed 
assistant traffic.manager of the South- 
ern Pacific Co., with headquarters at 
Il Paso, Texas. W. C. Barnes, hitherto 
traitic manager o1 the (ea ea GaSueVy 
has been appointed general freight 
agent of the Southern Pacific Co., with 
headquarters at El Paso, Texas. 

The Southern Ry. has made the fol- 
lowing further changes in its traffic de- 
partment personnel. A. W. Gill, former- 
ly assistant to the freight traffic man- 
ager, has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, with headquarters 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, and the position of 
assistant to the freight traffic manager, 
formerly held by Mr. Gill, has been 
abolished; 'L. V. Crane has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the vice-president, 
with headquarters at Washington, D- 
C.; M. Ellingsworth has been appointed 
freight traffic representative, with head- 
quarters at New York city, succeeding 
W. M. King, promoted, and J. L. Rid- 
ley has been appointed freight traffic 
representative at New York, succeed- 


ing Mr. Ellingsworth. 
Mechanical. 
R. L. Ettenger has been appointed 


assistant to the vice-president, mechan- 
ical, of the Southern Ry., with head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C. 

E. A. Koschinske has been appointed 
superintendent of the Scranton locomo- 
tive shops of the Delaware Lackawanna 
& Western R. R., succeeding J. R. Lan- 
caster, resigned. 

R. U. Lipscomb has been appointed 
superintendent of motive power of the 
Southern Pacific Co., with headquarters 
at El Paso, Texas; E.’ Gordon, for- 
merly master mechanic of the El Paso 
& Southwestern Ry., with headquarters 
at Tucumcari, N. M., has been appoint- 
ed master mechanic of the Southern Pa- 
cific Co., with the same headquarters; 
W. G. Reid has been appointed mas- 
ter mechanic of the S. P., with head- 
quarters at El Paso, Texas. 


J. R. Lancaster, who has resigned as 
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superintendent of the Scranton locomo- 
tive shops of the Delaware Lackawanna 
& Western R. R., was born in Lebanon, 
Ky., in 1882, and graduated in mechani- 


cal engineering from the university of 
Kentucky in 1903. He entered railway 
“service as special apprentice for the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern R. R., 
and later served with this road as ma- 


J. R. Lancaster. 


chinist, material inspector and assis- 
tant engineer of tests. In 1912 he went 
with the D. L. & W., to take charge of 
the maintenance of shop machinery and 
equipment at the Scranton shops. In 
1915 he was appointed erecting shop 
foreman, and in 1917 general foreman. 
In December, 1923, he was appointed 
superintendent, which position he held 
until his resignation. 

J. R. Wheary has been appointed 
general foreman of the Norfolk & 
Western Ry., with headquarters at 
Crewe, Va., and C. A. Reinhard has 
been appointed general foreman at Wil- 
liamson, W. Va.,_ succeeding Mr. 
Wheary, transferred. 


Purchases and Stores. 


L. G. Pearson, formerly general 
storekeeper of the El Paso & South- 
western R. R., has been appointed dis- 
trict storekeeper of the Southern Pa- 
cific Co., with headquarters at El Paso, 
Texas, and will also act as division 
storekeeper for the Rio Grande and 
New Mexico divisions. 


Engineering. 


F. L. Guy, formerly resident engi- 
neer of the El Paso & Southwestern 
R. R., with headquarters at Douglas, 
Ariz., 
gineer of the Southern Pacific Co., 
with headquarters at El Paso, Texas. 
N. E. Stansbury, formerly resident en- 
giner of the E. P. & S. W. at Tucum- 
cari, N. M., has been appointed division 
engineer ot the S. P., with headquar- 
ferseat tl Paso. lexas: 


has been appointed division en-. 


November 8, 19245 


J. P. Menard has been appointed di- 
vision engineer of the Saguenay divis- 
ion of the Canadian National Rys., and 
E. C. Dunlop has been appointed road- 
master of the Portage division. 


Edward A. Kolbe, chief engineer of 
the power plant at the St. Louis union 
station, has retired, after 54 years and 
five months of faithful service. 


Obituary. 


Elias Summerfield, at one time gen- 
eral manager of the Kansas City Wyan- 
dotte & Northwestern R. R., and later 
connected with other Kansas railways, 
died in a surface car in New York city 
on October 31. 


Adrian J. Greif, for many years su- 
perintendent of terminals for the IlIli- 
nois Central R. R., at New Orleans, 
La., and one of the builders of the Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico, died re- 
cently at his home in Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


Desirable Location for Manufactur- 
ing Purposes: At Alexandria, Va., lo- 
cated on the Potomac River, 3,000 feet 
of deepwater front, capable of accom- 
modating largest ocean-going vessels, 
seven trunkeline railroads, three side 
tracks completed into the property. 
Great opportunity for car repair and 
car building, especially steel cars, or 
motor trucks or other heavy manufac- 
turing. Lumber and other raw ma- 
terial can be delivered by tidewater 
shipment of finished product either by 
rail or water. Unexcelled labor condi- 
tions. Subscription to capital stock or 
bonds considered for reliable company, 
Address National Real Estate Corpora- 
tion, Room 740 Woodward Building, 
Washington, D’ C. 
Wanted: Reliable energetic man 
experienced in the business of building 
wooden and steel railroad cars and tank 
cars. Splendid opportunity for right 
man to overhaul and put in operation 
exceedingly desirably located plant. 
Address National City Real Estate Cor- 
poration, 740 Woodward Buildingg 
Washington, D. C. 


Wanted—Position as master me- 
chanic. Ten years’ experience handling 
both locomotive and car departments, 
A successful organizer and well in-— 
formed in modern shop practice and © 
eovernment requirements. 
sider position with short line road. At 
present employed in minor capacity by 
trunk line. Address Box 230 Railway — 


Review, 537 South Dearborn Street, — 


Chicago, III. 


Wanted: Complete volumes of nail 


way Review previous to year 1897. Ad- 


dress Acquisition Division, New York 


Public Library, 476 Fifth Avenue, New 
Waoyale, INE NS 


Education.—Write the Railway Edu 
cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Free 
Special Ballet It tells how to i: 
crease your knowledge of practi 
railroad work and fit yourself for. pro 
motions. 


. 
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Canadian National Railways Engine Terminal at 


Moncton, N. B. 


Ample Facilities Provided for Turning En- 
gines and Making Heavy Running Repairs 


' The engine terminal of the Canadian National Railways, 
at Moncton, New Brunswick, was designed and constructed 
under the supervision of the engineering department of the 
road. While there is nothing unusual in the general arrange- 
ment of the various units, nor in the details of construction, 
it furnishes an interesting example of present-day terminal 

“construction because of the many features incorporated as an 
aid in the efficient dispatch of power. 


_ When considering the requirements, design and general 
arrangement of the facilities necessary for an engine 
terminal at Moncton, N. B., the engineering department 
‘of the Canadian National Railways was confronted with 
a problem of no small magnitude. Moncton is located in 
a section of Canada where the temperature often falls 
‘below zero and where heavy snows are frequent during 
the winter season. Aside from this it is the terminal for 
‘four main line divisions and several smaller branch lines. 
'The power handled at this point ranges in size from the 
jsmaller switch and branch line engines to the heavy 
mikado and mountain types of freight and passenger loco- 
‘motives described elsewhere in this issue. In addition to 
these conditions several sites were available for use. 


However, after due consideration, plans were formu- 
lated for the construction of a modern engine terminal of 
sufficient capacity and ample facilities for future require- 
ments, to be located on a site immediately west of the 
passenger station and freight yards and south of the two 
main line tracks. Placing the terminal in this location 
made it easily accessible to both the passenger station and 
the yards and required the minimum amount of changes 
in the existing track arrangement at this point. 


Track LAyoutT 


As may be seen by reference to the accompanying 
illustrations of the terminal arrangement, two outbound 
and four inbound tracks were provided. One of the out- 
going tracks is located north of the coaling station and is 
used by all outbound passenger and east-bound freight en- 
gines, while the other outgoing track is located south of 
the coaling station and is used for outgoing switch en- 
gines and west-bound freight locomotives. This second 
track was installed to reduce the distance from the engine 
house to the west-bound freight yards and also to elimin- 
ate the interference with passenger trains at the station 


General View of Canadian National Railways Engine Terminal at Moncton, N. B., Showing Arrangement.of Four Inbound Tracks, Cross Overs 
and One Outbound Track, 
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General Arrangement of Tracks and Buildings at Moncton, N. B., Engine Terminal of Canadian National Railways. 


by west-bound freight engines, which would have oe- 
curred had this track not been provided. 

The four inbound tracks are located between the two 
outgoing tracks and are interconnected with each other 
and with the outbound tracks by means of a ladder track 
at the east end and by suitable crossovers within the ter- 
minal, the ladder. track at the east end being connected 
with both main tracks. The arrangement of the four in- 
bound tracks, with relation to the coaling station is such 
that incoming engines may be supplied with coal and sand 
on three of them while stand pipes are provided for sup- 
plying the engines with water on either of the inbound or 
outgoing tracks. 

Special attention was given to these features as well 
as the cinder pit facilities, in order that there might be 
no unnecessary delay in placing inbound engines in the 
One of the Two Cinder Pits, the Coal Deck and the Water Tank at the eos house. This not only decreases the cost of A 

Moncton Engine Terminal of the Canadian National Railways. gine watching but also reduces the length of time engines 
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Note :- 
Ail ties trom turntable to drainage duct fo 
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jare held under steam, which, as can readily be appre- 
sciated, not only aids in reducing engine house expense 
but aids in saving fuel. In addition, by getting the en- 
gine over the cinder pits and into the house, more time 
‘is available for repairs, or the engine may be made ready 
for service more quickly. This is of particular im- 
portance during busy periods and is a point frequently 
overlooked in planning engine terminal facilities. 


_ All of the six tracks previously mentioned converge 
into four at the turntable, while one track extends 
through the engine house and connects with the main 
‘ine at a point west. In addition to these, one stub-end 
track is provided between the two cinder pits, two at the 
coaling station for the storage and unloading of coal, 
one in the rear of the terminal power plant; and one 
hrough track is provided connecting with the north oui- 
pound track east of the engine house and with the track 
--xtending through the engine house at a point west. 
‘his track is used for storage and for handling material 
it the store house. 


CoAL AND WATER FACILITIES 


The coaling station is entirely of wood construction 
vf the three-hopper type. A slightly elevated track is 
rovided in the rear of the station where the coal is 
‘umped from the cars directly into a receiving hopper or 
it. From this pit it is elevated into the coaling station 
'y means of buckets carried on an endless chain conveyor, 
uitable means of the endless belt type conveyor being 
‘rovided in the upper portion of the station to convey 
nd distribute the coal to the three bins or pockets. The 
ottoms of the bins are set at an angle of approximately 
5 degrees and are.covered with sheet steel as is com- 
10n practice in modern mechanical coaling plants. 


|The sand storage and drying equipment is located 
djacent to the coaling station. The sand is dried in 
oppers over coal stoves and after being screened is 
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forced by means of compressed air into metal receptacles 
in the coal dock. 

An all-steel water tank of 150,000 gallons capacity is 
located near the coaling station and furnishes water to 
the four standpipes. As heretofore stated the inbound 
tracks are so arranged that coal and sand may be sup- 


plied to engines on three of them, while the standpipes: 


are arranged in such a manner that engines may be 


supplied with water on any of the inbound or outbound ' 


tracks. This latter arrangement has been found to be 
very convenient in that no moving nor switching of 
either inbound or outbound engines is necessary to sup- 
ply them with water, which is frequently the case where 
only one or two standpipes are installed. 


CINDER PITs 


As will be noticed from the accompanying i!lustra- 
tions, two cinder pits are provided, each pit extending 
under two. tracks. While this cinder pit capacity may 
appear to be in excess of the actual requirements, as 
compared with the capacity of the terminal, the two pits, 
were installed as has been explained heretofore to re- 


duce the time required to place an engine in the house | 


after its arrival at the terminal. The crossovers con- 
necting the four inbound tracks are also an aid in this 


respect, as any one of the four pits may be reached — 


from any of the four inbound tracks, thus decreasing the 
amount of delay incident to waiting on an available cin- 
der pit. 

Both of these cinder pits are of the water quenched 
type with sloping sides and are 50 ft. in length. They 
are so arranged that a stub-end track is located between 
them for the purpose of storing empty cars to be loaded 
with the cinders from the pits. A locomotive traveling 
crane equipped with a clam-shell bucket is employed to 
remove the cinders, which is done daily, except in 
emergency cases as each pit is of sufficient capacity to 
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Longitudinal Sections of Moncton, N. B., Roundhouse of Canadian National Railways, Showing the Unusually Heavy Construction Em- 
ployed Because of Extremely Heavy Snows. 
only require cleaning once in 48 hours. Suitable wooden house as was used in planning the facilities heretofore 
covers, in sections, are placed over each pit, between described. The building has 40 stalls, provisions havin 
the two tracks served, and are only removed when it been made for increasing its capacity to 44 stalls when 
is necessary to remove the cinders. Both steam and needed. It is divided into five sections by brick fire 
water lines are supplied to each pit, the steam being walls, three of the sections having seven stalls each, one 
used for thawing frozen ash pans during the winter section nine and the other ten. In the center section, 
season. It will also be noticed from one of the accom- which has seven stalls 120 ft. in length, the pits are 80 
panying illustrations that no racks are provided for the ft. 3 in. long, and in the remaining four sections the 
fire cleaning tools. These racks were eliminated as a stalls are 100 ft. long with pits 65 ft. 6 in. in length. 
safety measure and all tools stored in the box car set The floor between the ends of the stalls and the outside 
aside for the cinder pit forces. wall of the engine house is of concrete, except for that 
IENGINE House portion taken up by a duct for the heating pipes, which 
The same care was employed in designing the engine is covered with 3-in. boards, the remainder of the floor 
between the pits being of cinders. 


The building is of brick construction, 
walls 16 in. thick, supported on concrete 
foundations. The roof is of the single 
monitor type, of composition tar and 
gravel. It is supported on heavy wooden 
columns, four between each two stalls, 
and is of slow burning construction 
throughout. One of the interesting fea- 
tures used in the construction is to be 
found in the individual panel arrange- 
ment in the wall at the end of each stall. 
These panels, built entirely of wood and 
containing the windows, are constructed 
separately from the brick work. This 
feature is not new in engine house design 
but it has been found to be very satis- 
factory when replacement is necessary. 
This is frequently the case at busy engine 
terminals because of engines running into 
or through the back walls of the engine 


“house. As can readily be appreciated 


View Between Two Stalls in Canadian National Railways Roundhouse at Moncton, N. B., the replacement of a panel of this type 5 
Showing Work Bench, Waste Can and Fleod Lights Mounted on Posts to Tliuminate 


Locomotive Running Gear. would be much less expensive than re- 
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pairing or rebuilding a brick wall after an accident of this 
‘nature. 

_ The turntable is 85 ft. in length and is operated by a 
‘pneumatically driven motor. In extremely cold weather 
the motor is operated at a low rate of speed to prevent 
freezing and steam coils with suitable drains are em- 
ployed in the turntable pit to melt the snow in winter. 
The inside diameter of the roundhouse and the arrange- 
ment of the stalls is such that the length of the table may 
De increased when necessary. 


; 
| HEAT AND LIGHT 
_ As has been stated previously severe winter weather is 
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a small room built integral with the round house. Each 
unit consists of one No. 12 Sirocco fan and heater run- 
ning at 220 r.p.m., having a capacity of 51,000 cu. ft. of 
warm air per minute at five pounds pressure. 

The heating pipes from the unit to the various pits are 
placed in a duct located inside of and adjacent to the 
outside wall of the engine house. Three pipes are pro- 
vided for each pit, all being located on the same side 
of the pit. This arrangement of the pipes is rather un- 
usual but was installed in this manner to reduce the num- 
ber of heating pipes. Two of the outlets are located near 
each end of the pit, and the third near the center, all of 
them being provided with dampers. The capacity of the 


often experienced at Moncton, which was ~ 

fully considered in planning the heating 1h 
“equirements of the roundhouse, as is 
evident from the heating equipment in- 
stalled. It will be noticed from the illus- 
‘rations of the details of construction of 
he building that this point was consid- 
ered, as all of the walls and roof are of 
reavy construction, the window and door 
casings are rabbetted into the brick work, 
and extra heavy, tight fitting doors and 
windows were installed. 

In this cold climate it is not only neces- 
‘ary to maintain a comfortable temper- 
ture in the engine house for the work- 
‘nen, but oftentimes engines arrive with 
such a heavy covering of ice and snow 
hat inspection alone would be out of 
he question, not considering repairs. 
Consequently, when the heating of the 
ngine house was considered these con- 
litions had considerable bearing on the 


size and capacity of the heating plant. 
This consists of two units, one located in 


the terminal engine room and the other in deually Clean. 


National Railways. ‘ 
The Tracks Extend Over End of Pits For Use in Removing Truck Wheels. 


View Between Ends of Stalls and Back Wall in Moncton, N. B., Enginehouse of Canadian 
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heating units and the arrangement of the outlets in the 
side walls of each pit are such that the temperature of 
the building can be maintained above freezing in ex- 
tremely cold weather. 


LIGHTING 


As can be seen from the accompanying illustrations 
provisions were made for providing ample light inthe 
engine house. The window openings at the end of each 
stall are approximately 10 ft. wide by 11 ft. in height and 
additional light is furnished by the windows in the moni- 
tor. For furnishing light after night 100-watt lamps are 
suspended overhead and in addition six lights of 100-watts 
each are supported on the posts between each two stalls. 
All of the lights are provided with suitable reflectors, and 
those between the pits are so arranged as to illuminate 
the sides of the locomotives. Power is purchased from 
the local power plant and the lights are cleaned and in- 
spected daily. 


THE PItTs 


All of the pits are of concrete construction, 4 ft. wide 
by approximately 3 ft. 6 in. deep, except those in the 120- 
ft. section of the engine house. These are considerably 
deeper, as three of them are arranged with drop pits and 
equipment for handling driving wheels, and two for han- 
dling engine truck wheels. Air hose connections and 
sockets for electric light extensions are also provided in 
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each pit. The blower lines are suspended from the 
posts between the stalls and are fitted with metallic flexi- 
ble joints. 


One of the interesting features in connection with the 
pits is that heavy timbers are provided along each side 
of each pit. These are arranged to be used as a base for 
jacks, thus eliminating the necessity for extra blocks for 
this purpose. It will also be noticed from the illustra- 
tions that the tracks extend several feet beyond the in- 
side ends of the pits. This arrangement was provided so 
that engines and tenders could be uncoupled and pulled 
apart without opening the engine house doors. It will 
also be noticed from the illustrations that ample room is 
provided between the ends of the pits and the back walls. 
Wooden benches fitted with vises are located between the 
stalls and metal containers and suitably located for the 
disposal of waste material. 


One of the difficult problems about any engine terminal 
is that of keeping the premises clean. At this engine 
house laborers are assigned to a certain number of pits 
to look after this, and as is shown in the illustrations 
of the interior of the engine house the pits and floors are 
exceptionally clean. These men are aided to a certain 
extent by the co-operation of their fellow employees and 
by the arrangement of the sewers and drains. Each pit 
is directly connected to a drainage duct, this arrangement 
having been found to be more satisfactory than the closed 
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Details of Construction of Three-Hopper Type Coal Dock at Moncton, N. B., Engine Terminal of Canadian National Railways. 


sewers formerly installed in roundhouses. Another the coal for the boilers is dumped into hoppers, and a 


feature that aids in keeping the pits in a clean and sani- hot well is provided to be used with the boiler washing 


| | First Aid 


tary condition is the fact that the locomotive boilers are system. 


washed by means of the hot water system. 
y Lf y MACHINE SHOP 


Power House In addition to the above mentioned facilities the Monc- 


The power house is also of brick construction with a con engine terminal is provided with a well-equipped ma- 
composition tar and gravel roof and is built integral with chine shop in which are also located blacksmiths’ forges 
che engine house. It consists of a boiler room having two anda power hammer. The machine shop is also of brick 


250-h.p. Babcock & Wilcox boilers, and an engine room construction and is directly connected to the engine house 


containing the power plant machinery. This latter con- by means of an enclosed passageway. Besides the tool 


sists of a two-stage air compressor, a feed water heater, equipment the building also contains a tool room, a wash 


the water and boiler washing pumps, all of the pumps room for the engine house employees and a first aid room. 


oeing located in a pit in the engine room. As stated Narrow gauge tracks with suitable turntables are pro- 


above a stub end track slightly elevated is provided where vided within the building, and these tracks are in turn 
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B., Engine Terminal of Canadian National 
Railways. 


Power House at Moncton, N. 


connected with an additional track of the same gauge ex- 
tending along the back wall of the engine house in the 
section having the 120-ft. pits. In this section of the 
roundhouse overhead tracks are provided between the 
stalls. Chain and air hoists having ‘trolley wheels are 
mounted upon these overhead tracks and are used for 
moving the heavy locomotive parts from the narrow 
gauge “track to the sides of the locomotives and to the 
drop pits. These narrow gauge tracks are also employed 
for moving engine truck and trailer truck wheels to and 
from the wheel storage which is located next to the ma- 
chine shop. A small truck is provided for transporting 
mounted wheels, and a yard crane is used for handling 
the wheels at the storage. This crane is also used for 
loading and unloading wheels and for handling heavy 
castings from the casting platform which is located next 
to the machine shop. 
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As can be seen from the illustration of the floor plan 
of the machine shop, ample machine tool equipment has 
been provided to perform almost any kind of repair work, 
The 48-in. by 10-ft. lathe is used for turning engine truck 
and trailer truck wheel journals, and smaller lathes are 
provided for other classes of work. The punch and shear 
is used largely for ash pan and front end repair opera- 
tions, and other machines such as a planer, shaper, bolt 
cutter and a radial drill press are provided. It will also 
be noticed from the illustration that jib cranes are pro- 
vided for handling the work. All of the small tools, air 
motors and air hammers are kept in the tool room and 
are withdrawn by the workmen as they are needed. 


The section of the enginehouse having the seven stalls 
120 ft. long is used in connection with the machine shop 
for making all heavy repairs. This includes all work 
requiring the removal of wheels. This is done on the 
drop pits previously mentioned. Other heavy repair 
work such as repairs to rods or boiler work, including 
the removal and application of flues, is handled on the 
two tracks in this section of the roundhouse that have 
no drop pits. Each of the drop pits is provided with a 
hydraulic hoist mounted upon a suitable track within the 
pit, and by means of the overhead tracks and hoists and 
the narrow gauge tracks heretofore described it is a sim- 
ple matter to handle heavy parts to and from the machine 
shop. 


StTorRES DEPARTMENT 


The building provided for the stores department is also 
used for oil storage, enginemen’s lockers and wash room, 
roundhouse fireman’s offices and for a bulletin and reg- 
ister room for the engine crews. It is a one-story brick 


structure, 30 ft. wide by 97 ft. long inside, with a base- 
ment for the oil storage tanks. 


The floor of that por- 


End Elevation 


Railways, Showing Arrangement of 
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tion of the building occupied by the stores 
department is raised 4 ft. 2 in. above the 
ground to facilitate the handling of ma- 
terial into and out of cars and motor 
trucks. A platform 8 ft. wide is pro- 
vided along the two sides of this portion 
of the building, and suitable ramps are 
installed between the platform and the 
ground. 
One section of the building, 40 ft. by 
30 ft., is equipped with suitable racks 


for the storage of material. The oil room 


; j View of Machine Shop at Moncton, N. B., Engine Terminal of Canadian National Railways, 
es. ar TAS pipet 20 aah by Showing Wheel Storage and Crane for Handling Mounted Wheels. 
t., while the store keeper's and ter- 


minal time keeper’s office is 11 ft. 1114 in. by 12 ft. The ft. 9 in. by 18 ft. 2 in., and is equipped with metal cabi- 
enginemen’s registration and bulletin room is 20 ft.9 in. nets or lockers for the use of the enginemen. In the 


by Ww ft.2 in. It is provided with tables, bulletin boards wash room, which is 13 ft. 11 in. by 11 ft., are wash 
and the usual engine crew board. The locker room is 20 bowls, lavatories and a shower bath. The roundhouse 
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Stores and Office Building at Moncton, N. B., Engine Terminal of 
Canadian National Railways, Also Used as Bulletin, Registration and 
Locker Room by Engine Crews. 
foreman’s offices are divided into two rooms 13 ft. 11 in. 
by 11 ft. 6 in. One room is occupied by the roundhouse 

foreman and the other by the clerical force. 

The oil, except gasoline, is stored in metal tanks in the 
basement of the building. This basement is 20 ft. by 30 
ft. by 8 ft. deep and the arrangement of the various tanks, 
piping and pumps is shown in one of the accompanying 
illustrations. Gasoline is stored in an underground tank 
lecated outside of the building. Suitable racks are also 
provided near by for the storage of heavy castings. 


HANDLING ENGINES 


The Moncton terminal, under ordinary conditions, has 
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handled about 80 regularly assigned engines. These are 
dispatched at the average rate of about 35 to 40 engines 
in 24 hours, or figuring on the basis of 40 engines per 
day, one engine must be turned, either in or out of the 
enginehouse, approximately every 15 minutes. The regu- 
lar passenger and freight runs have regularly assigned en- 
gines and the extra power is pooled. This has been 
found to prove very satisfactory as it enables the round- 
house forces to concentrate their efforts on those engines 
that are known to be wanted first. 

All of the engines are supplied with coal, water and 
sand upon their arrival at the terminal unless some con- 
dition requires that repairs be made to the tank or sanding 
equipment. They are then run over the cinder pits where 
the fires are knocked and the ash pans cleaned. In so far 
as it is possible certain stalls in the engine house are re- 
served for regularly assigned passenger and freight en- 
gines. The seven stalls in the 120-ft. section of the round- 
house are only used for heavy repairs, drop-pit work or 
heavy boiler repairs. No engines are permitted to stand 
under steam any longer than is absolutely necessary, and 
even in the coldest of weather the fires are knocked and 
the engines are run into the house as soon after their 
arrival as possible. 


INSPECTION AND REPAIRS 


All inspections of machinery and boilers are made 
within the roundhouse by competent men assigned to this 
work. In this respect it is interesting to notice that the 
requirements for the inspection of locomotive boilers and 
machinery in Canada are regulated by the government 
much in the same manner as that in the United States. 
Similar forms and reports are required and regular in- 
spection periods are provided. After the locomotives 
have been thoroughly inspected the defects are noted on 
work reports. These reports with those copied from the 
engineers’ reports are distributed to the workmen. Spe- 
cial gangs of men are employed on different classes of 
work, and these various gangs are again divided into men 
for freight locomotive and passenger locomotive repairs. 
In addition to these forces extra men are employed on 
heavy repairs and in cases of emergency may be used for 
regular running repair work. 

All boilers are washed with the hot water system and 
are refilled in the same manner with hot water. This 
practice is being followed quite extensively on this road 
as it is more economical than the old method of washing 
boilers with cold water. It saves time, reduces fuel con- 
sumption and as the boilers are emptied into the hot well 
the engine house pits are free from mud and water as is 
usually the case where the water is drained into the en- 
ginehouse pits. 


DIsPATCHING POWER 


As soon as an engine is available for service the trans- 
portation department is notified. In addition this depart- 
ment is furnished a list of all engines available every 12 
hours and an approximate time set when each engine 
will be ready for service. The dispatcher in turn fur- 
nishes the roundhouse foreman with a list of power want- 
ed and the time. No engine is fired up until it is called, 
thus eliminating the extra expense of watching engines. 
Where an engine is ready for service and is placed on the 
outbound track all supplies are placed on the engine by the 
supply man. It is the custom on the Canadian National 
Railways for enginemen to fill lubricators and rod cups 
as well as oil the. engines.- As a consequence, in addition 
to the regular allotment of engine oil each locomotive is 
supplied with a specified amount of valve oil and hard 
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grease as was formerly the custom on roads in the United 
States. Each engineer has his own tool box and tools and 
the fireman his equipment, all of which is cared for by the 
supplyman. 

In a terminal fitted with the above mentioned facilities 
and where the power is handled as it is at Monction few 
delays are charged to the engine house, and failures on 
the road are reduced to a minimum because of the sys- 
tematic manner in which the engines are handled, inspect- 
ed, repaired and dispatched. 


A Locomotive and Its Relation to the 
Railroad Service 


By C. B. FLercuer, 
Statistician 


Managers interested particularly in the motive power 
of their lines, which of course, is the first essential to 
moving traffic, may or may not visualize in their imagina- 
tions, the relation of the locomotive to the traffic in 
general. In an effort to present at least a point of view, 
which it is hoped to be interesting to mechanical men, 
the following study is submitted. 

The accompanying tabulations are based on figures 
which represent approximate averages for the entire 
United States. In the freight service, it is noticed that 
for the property investment in the locomotive, amount- 
ing to $25,000, there is approximately 26 times as great 
an investment in other property which is necessary for 
the movement of freight, as there is in the locomotive 


) itself; that is to say, that the right-of-way, tracks, road- 
_ bed, structures and appurtenances which constitute the 


fixed plant of the railroad for freight service amounts 
to 26 times as much as the locomotive itself. Calculating 
the interest on the investment at 534 per cent, depreciation 
at 4 per cent and classifying the operating expenses into 


| repairs to the locomotive and all other costs, we produce 


Interest at rate of 534 per cent on locomotive 
' Interest at rate of 534 per cent on other property 


the column of detail shown, which gives the entire ex- 
pense including the use of capital, as $203,764 per year 
for each locomotive in freight service; and reduced to a 
per day basis it amounts to $558.26 per day. 


The revenue earned falls short of this by $8,170 per 


TABLE I.—DATA 
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year per locomotive, or $22.39 per locomotive per day. 
This would indicate that the freight rates and charges 
are approximately 5 per cent below a remunerative basis. 
It follows that while the interest on the investment 
amounts to $104.41 per day, the actual amount earned is 
$22.39 less than this or $82.02. In other words, the capi- 
tal employed is receiving about 80 per cent of what is 
justly due when measured by the standard of 534 per 
cent as a reasonable return. 

Successful regulation of railroad rates and practices 
should either accomplish an increase in freight rates or 
should by increasing minimums and improved operating 
conditions open the way for economy of service which 
would put this freight service on a remunerative basis. 

To earn $558.26 per day a freight locomotive pulls a 
train of 39.9 cars containing 713 tons, or 17.9 tons per 
car (average of all cars loaded and empty) a distance 
of 60.3 miles, making 43,000 net ton miles in the day. 
To do this with auto trucks would require 285, 2!4-ton 
trucks and would cost on a concrete road about $3,440, 
considering nothing but the expense of running the truck, 
or 8 cents per ton mile—according to figures of the Amer- 
ican Association of State Highway Officials for 1923. 
This goes to prove that railway transportation is still 
remarkably cheap and economical. 


Turning our attention to the passenger service and 
following the same formula, that was used for locomotives 
in freight service, we have the figures shown in table IT, 
accompanying. 

These figures represent approximate averages for the 
entire United States. In the passenger service, it is 
noticed that for the property investment in the locomotive, 
amounting to $22,000, there is approximately 20 tirnes 
as great an investment in other property which is neces- 
sary for the movement of passenger traffic, as there is 
in the locomotive itself. That is to say, that the right- 
of-way, tracks, roadbed, structures and appurtenances 
which constitute the fixed plant of the railroad for pas- 
senger service amcunts to 20 times as much as the loco- 
motive itself. Calculating the interest on the investment 
at 534 per cent, depreciation at 4 per cent and classify- 
ing the operating expenses into repairs to the locomotive 
and all other costs, we produce the column of detail shown 
below, which gives the entire expense including the use 
of capital, as $143,202 per year for each locomotive in 


RELATING TO A LOCOMOTIVE WORKING YEAR—FREIGHT SERVICE 


UnItTED STaATES—ALL RoAps—1923 


Revenue from freight service 
Serviceable locomotives in use 
Revenue per locomotive in use 
Property investment devoted to freight service*—(75.07%) 
Property investment per locomotive 
Property investment of locomotive itself 
Property investment other than locomotive 
*Based on operating expenses ratio. 
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$ 4,768,000,000 
24,377 


EXPENSE Prr LOCOMOTIVE 


Depreciation at 4 per cent 
Repairs (based on unit train mile cost of 0.489) 
Other operating expense 
Taxes 


Total expense 
Revenue. . . 
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36,671 100.47 
$ 24,377,000 1,000 2.74 
313,720,884 12,870 35.26 
3,373,308,974 138,380 379.12 
252,521,791 10,359 28.38 
74,261,841 3,046 8.35 
$203,764 $558.26 
195,594 535.87 
$8,170 $22.39 
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TABLE 0,.—DATA RELATING TO A LOCOMOTIVE WORKING YEAR—PASSENGER SERVICE 
UnitTep StaTES—ALIL. Roaps—1923 
Revenue from passenger Service. .<.«spsecs cinemas sao vucicice oes eves gigs op wineins slew vd sini eeineedl ye at a pean $ 1,588,890,000 
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*Based on operating expense ratio. 
ExpENSE PER LOCOMOTIVE 
Per Per 
Year Day 
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Interest at rate of 534 per cent on other property............. 25,517 69.90 
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Uncollectible revenue and miscellaneous rents..............+. 24,661,618 2,141 5.87 

Total expense 2500. (oes Se ee eee $143,202 $392.33 

REVENUE. 2 Yo cle sole ne eheid = 8th ots Sy cee ee ee ee 137,936 377.91 

Net deficit passenger Service... osc ores cre cerns $5,266 $14.42 


passenger service and reduced to a per day basis it 
amounts to $392.33 per day. 

The revenue earned falls short of this by $5,266 per 
year per locomotive, or $14.42 per locomotive per day. 
This would indicate that the rates and charges are ap- 
proximately 4 per cent below a remunerative basis. It 
follows that while the interest on the investment amounts 
of $73.37, the actual amount earned is $14.42 less than 
this or $58.95. In other words, the capital employed is 
receiving about 80 per cent of what is justly due when 
measured by the standard of 534 per cent as a reason- 
able return. 


The Car Man and Freight Claim 
Prevention 


By Jor MARSHALL 


Special Representative, American Railway Association 


Extracts from an address delivered at the annual conven- 
tion of the Chief Interchange Car Inspectors’ and Car Fore- 
men’s Association, Chicago, Sept. 23, 1924. 


Assuming that on your road committee meetings of 
sume kind are being held, and that the car man has the 
co-operation of the other departments to help do the 
things which will reduce rough handling or delay, by 
giving the train man a good car, a good load, a good air 
line and a properly packed journal box, there is one phase 
about the car that I should like first to mention. It is 
the matter of sealing. 


Some locks may be sealed by passing the seal around in” 


back of the pin; other locks are “‘fool-proof” in that there 
is an opening or slot in the end of the hasp which comes 
opposite or closely in line with the opening of slot in the 
bottom of the pin. The sealer can, therefore, pass the 
seal through the eye of pin and the eye of hasp, doing 
this in one operation, thus avoiding the tendency to seal 
through the pin only, rather than go to the trouble of 
wrapping the seal around the pin. Here is where we 
think the car man can help. When you order hasps get 
them made with the eye or hole in the top, or punch them 
in your shop, if you use a design of hasp which has no 
such slot in the end. As it-is now, door locks originally 
fitted with hasps, having an opening in the end, show up 
with the hasps broken and are repaired with ones which 


have no slot at one end. From this you will see how 
you can help the seal problem. 

What can we get out of prevention meetings on indi- 
vidual lines? Briefly, for one thing, men are influenced 
by the troubles of the other fellow and are inclined to 
do what they can to help out. If you as a car man 
attending a meeting ask why the air brake man is not 
present, he is likely to appear at the next one. We re- 
ceive many proceedings of local prevention meetings, but 
only two roads that we know of have their air brake men 
present. Where a road has no air brake man the road 
foreman of engines usually specializes on air brakes, and 
I suppose every car department has some member who 
specializes on them. He should attend meetings to help 
teach the other fellow. You can bring about the use of 
air brake defect cards by trainmen if you make them 
realize how necessary it is to you that they apply them. 
The same thing goes for bad packing and hot boxes, 
and the men who complain about hot boxes out of the 
terminals may perhaps learn how to slow down for a few 
miles until the journal warms up to its job. Many of 
our trainmen make use of pin grease as a temporary meas- 
ure in treating hot boxes. Those who claim to know say 
that this substance finally forms a glazed surface over the 
packing and totally destroys the capillary attraction of the 
waste. I do not think you can stop the use of pin grease 
or that you would want to do this, but you can get the 
men to understand that such cars or any others with box 
trouble should be carded so you can repack when they 
arrive at the terminals. 

I am sure when car men stand up in meetings and 
declare that hose is being pulled apart by the engine and 
show what it leads to, it will be stopped. 

Whenever the trainmen get together you hear about 
bad hand brakes. In hump yards the yard man has an 
opportunity to test the brake before the car is cut loose. 
This is not always true in other classes of service. Meet- 
ings will enable car men and yard men to cooperate under 
some plan that will keep the car department fully advised 
of defects created or discovered in the course of opera- 
tion. The yard man often claims rough handling is 
caused by the fact that couplings fail to make. In some 
yards they oil the knuckles and pins. A car with a perfect 
coupler in proper alignment should couple easily. The 
car man can meet this situation and help out by answering 
these claims. 

What I have said applies to so-called rough handling. 


; 
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Something can be said also about supervision in this re- 
spect. The car man can help this in a number of ways 
as already proved on individual roads. One road uses a 
series of charts showing the tools used and the method 
of packing journal boxes. Moving pictures are now avail- 
able on air brake operation. On one road the foreman 
accompanied a train and stopped it out of town for an 
examination of journal boxes and found 29 of them with 
waste at the emd of the journal and none in the back of 
the box. Some divisions have the oiler place his num- 
ber on all boxes. The trainmen are supposed to report 
this number if the box gives trouble. These are just a 
few thoughts which can be expanded. 

The hot box question is important from a delay stand- 
point also, and anything a car man can do to educate the 
man who does not know as well as explode any impossible 
theories, such as dry packing, and practices, stich as the 
water cure, he will help the loss and damage prevention 
campaign. 

I believe the interchange inspector is the most important 
man to help supervision on both air brake and journal 
box defects, and that division and junction points present 
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the best place and time for detecting defects which cause 
rough handling and delay. Every railroad man should 
know something about these things, and the car man is 
in the best position to help teach the fundamentals. 

You can always assume that a refrigerator car is a rush 
load—you do not have to go by uncertain carding here. 
Notify the office of rush loads made bad order, and if 
you keep a record of such loads and the time required to 
get them to repair track you will provide a goal to shoot 
at. A car may come on the track during the night; if it 
can’t be worked on at night it should come first on the list 
in the morning, and in the case of refrigerators the man 
writing up defects can afford to go to extra trouble to be 
sure no extra work will follow on repair track. 

The car man is the best person to sell the idea of al- 
lowing sufficient time for proper testing of air and atten- 
tion to journals and inducing the yard men to give the 
car department sufficient advance notice of departing 
trains. A car man must be an operating man to the ex- 
tent of being able to suggest the best means of equalizing 
dead time to meet the needs of all those who must work 
the train. 


Castleton Cut-Off to Open Nov. 20th 


New York Central’s Hudson River Bridge 
Memorial to Late President A. H. Smith 


One of the most important railroad improvements made 
in the United States in the last 20 years will be opened for 
traffic on November 20. This is the Castleton cut-off, by 
means of which freight traffic flowing over the main line 
of the New York Central R. R. between the great agri- 
cultural west and the busy industrial territory east of the 
Hudson river will be diverted from steep grades and con- 
gested trackage at Albany, N. Y., and moved across a 
high level bridge over the Hudson ten miles below the 
capital city by easy gradients. , 

Beside the high bridge, which eliminates heavy grades 
both east and west of the low drawbridges at Albany, 
the cut-off includes 28 miles of new double track rail- 
road, a large terminal freight classification yard, an en- 


gine terminal and other appurtenances that greatly in- 
crease the capacity of the whole railroad. This project 
cost $25,000,000, and by rapid work has been only two 
years under construction. It will do heavy duty from the 
opening day, because of the increased efficiency it will 
afford in handling heavy through freight trains. 


BripcGE MEmoriAtL To A. H. SMITH 


The outstanding feature of the cut-off or the Hudson 
River Connecting R. R., to use its corporate title, is the 
“A. H. Smith memorial bridge’ across the Hudson, a 
monumental structure one mile long, including ap- 


proaches, carrying the rails 150 feet above mean high 
water in the river below.. The bridge has been dedicated 


Airplane View of A. H. Smith Memorial Bridge Over Hudson River, and Approaches, New York Central R. R. 
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to the memory of the late president, A. 

H. Smith, who rose from laborer ina |X" 
bridge gang to the eminence of one of " 
the most brilliant railroad executives of 
his time. The improvement was con- 
ceived by him, planned in broad outline, ' 
and carried through, despite a greater |.) 
number and variety of obstacles than 
usually confront such a large undertak- — jrosna| 
ing, through his tireless energy and 
tenacity of purpose. 

Few men have a more imposing monu- 
ment. The bridge is a double track 
through truss structure, in two river 
spans of 600 and 400 feet, respectively, 
resting upon three gigantic stone and 
concrete piers. The east approach crosses 
over the present main line of the New 
York Central, which hugs the river 
shore all the way between New York and 
Albany. This line will continue as the 
main artery for passenger traffic. The 
memorial bridge is visible for miles up 
and down the river from passing trains. 8 

The first train across the bridge will q 
be a special passenger train carrying a at 
notable official party, which will travel [/ff <4 
from Albany over the entire improve- mil 
ment. The inspection trip will be fol- 
lowed by a luncheon and a program of 
speeches at the capital city. In attend- 
ance will be members of the board of di- 
rectors and other officials of the railroad, 
and officials of the states of Massachu- 
setts and New York, and of the federal 
government. Invitations have been ex- 
tended to Governor Alfred E. Smith of 
New York, Governor Channing H. Cox 
of Massachusetts, the chairman and 
members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the chairman and members 
of the New York and Massachusetts public service com- 
missions, the chief of engineers of the United States army 
and his staff, the United States senators of New York 
and Massachusetts, members of congress from both states 
and others directly interested in the project. 
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INCREASES FREIGHT CAPACITY 


The primary object of the cut-off was to abolish the 
bottle-neck at Albany, which limited capacity and, at 
periods of heavy density of traffic, produced serious 
freight transit delays. It eliminates the most trouble- 
some spot on the whole New York Central system. Up 
to the present all traffic, both freight and passenger, be- 
tween New York and Boston and the west has had to 
cross the Hudson river on low drawbridges at Albany, 
with sharp ascents from each side of the river. During 
the season of navigation these bridges are sometimes open 
as much as eight hours in 24, or in extreme cases even 
ten hours in 24. As trains come up to the drawbridges 
in an almost continuous procession, this has been a seri- 
ous restriction, involving delays and congestion. 


Moreover, the heavy gradients westbound out of Al- 
bany, and eastbound for trains destined to Boston, re- 
quired that heavy trains be subdivided at the expense of 
much switching, and the sections boosted up the hills by 
helper locomotives, all of which has been costly and:slow, 
requiring extra crews and equipment. Further, it was 
impossible to find room in the hills west of Albany for 
the necessary yards and terminals required by the increas- 
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ing volume of business. A move to an easier and better 
route was imperative; but to recognize a necessity was 
far easier than to provide it. Years of effort were re- 
quired to overcome all obstacles, and secure the necessary 
authority to build, from state and federal governments. 
The Hudson River Connecting Railroad Corporation, a 
New York Central subsidiary, was organized to construct 
the cut-off in 1913, but legislative obstructions prevented 
commencement of work until 1922. 

The main line of the cut-off extends from Feura Bush 
to Stuyvesant, crossing the Hudson river on the high 
bridge near Castleton. There is a branch from Ravena 
to Selkirk on the west side of the river, and a branch 
from the bridge to Post Road on the Boston & Albany, 
on the east side of the river. North from Ravena the 
connecting railroad taps, via the West Shore, the New 
York Central's main line at both Albany and Syracuse. 


Tue New SELKIRK YARD 


At Selkirk, on the west shore of the Hudson, are es- 
tablished .what are claimed to be the most modern and 
efficiently planned freight car terminal yards in the world. 
These yards mark the western terminus of the connecting 
railroad and are six miles long. They have a present 
capacity of 11,000 cars, which may eventually be increased 
to 20,000 cars. Movements of cars in the yards have been 
completely segregated into units handling eastbound and 
westbound business. Each unit has its own hump for 
gravity switching; the. switches are electrically operated 
from towers. 


| 
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The new construction also includes an engine terminal, 
with two roundhouses having stalls 120 feet long and ac- 
commodating 62 locomotives. There are two concrete 
locomotive coaling chutes with a capacity of 600. tons 
each; a central powerhouse ; an independent water supply 
system, served by a pumping station located on the river, 
with a capacity of 2,500,000 gallons of water every 24 
hours; and a large Y. M. C. A. clubhouse, for the comfort 
and well-being of employees. 

The A. H. Smith memorial bridge and approaches con- 
tain 23,000 tons of steel and cost $5,000,000. The three 
monumental circular piers supporting its two spans rest 
on solid rock 55 feet below the bed of the river, while the 
viaduct approaches of 4,000 feet are supported on steel 
towers supported by concrete foundations. In the con- 
struction of the three bridge piers 30,000 cu. yds. of con- 
crete was used, and 22,000 cu. yds. in the bridge 
approaches. Some features of the construction were de- 
scribed in the Railway Review, July 14, 1923. 

The ceremonies in celebration of the opening of the 
new rail gateway, November 20, will be under the joint 
auspices of the Chamber of Commerce of Albany, and 
the railroad. 


New York to @eleprate: Centennial of 
Erie Canal 


Preparations are being made in New York state for the 
celebration of the 100th anniversary of the opening of the 
Erie canal, next year. The legislature passed a law con- 
templating such a celebration and creating a commission 
of nine members to plan the proceedings. Three of these 
members were appointed by the governor, three by the 
senate and three by the assembly. They serve without 
compensation other than to meet necessary expenses, for 
which $10,000 was appropriated out of the state treasury. 
The members of the Erie Canal Centennial Commission 
are George Clinton of Buffalo, chairman; William J. 
Roche, of Troy, and Dr. Ilenry Moskowitz, vice-chair- 


men ; Robert C. Lacey and William J. Hickey, of Buffalo ; 
Gilbert L. Lewis, of Rochester; John P. Ryan, of Troy; 
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Theodore D. Robinson, of Mohawk, and Mr. Alfred J. 
Kennedy, of Whitestone. The secretary is Alfred M. 
O’Neill, of Albany. The commission is directed to ar- 
range preliminary details, devise ways and means and 
adopt plans tor the celebration in such a way that it will 
be not only a memorial of a great historical event but the 
occasion of forcefully bringing to the minds of the busi- 
ness world the benefits to be gained from a wider and 
larger use of the canal as a means of transportation. A 
report must be inade under the law to the governor not 
later than March 1, 


A.R.A. Issues Letter Ballot Circular On 
Brakes and Brake Equipment 


At the session of the Mechanical Division of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association held at Atlantic City, N. J., 
June 11-18, 1924, inclusive, the recommendations con- 
tained in the report of the committee on brakes and brake 
equipment were ordered submitted to letter ballot of the 
members. The recommendations of this committee as 


contained in the report to the annual meeting were 
printed in the Raiiway Review, June 28, 1924. 
In a circular No. D. V.-375 issued October 18, 1924, 


the division submits a form of letter ballot. The ballot 
will close at noon, central standard time, on Tuesday, 


November 18, 1924. 


The use of motors for handling freight in cities is subject 
to so many delays and handicaps that it often does not 
pay to use such expensive equipment under such adverse 
conditions. ‘This accounts for the great use of horses in 
places where streets are congested. All that can be prophesied 
about long-haul traffic by motors is that it is bound to grow 
with surprising speed. The character and composition of the 
traffic will depend on the section of the community where 
it takes place, for strictly long distance bulk movements 
will remain a railroad proposition. It is impossible to fore- 
cast the future volume of this traffic, so much depends on 
the facilities and service that is provided for handling it. 
They are both bound to come in time. One without the 
other is useless —Major Elihu Church, in Shipper and Carrier. 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to Say the Thing That Ought to Be Said 


Next, stability is the first essential. As a railroad 
president expressed it to us in a recent conversation, 
“Stability is what we need above all things.” It is natural 
that an executive of a large railroad, working under the 
pressure of adverse conditions too numerous to mention, 
should above al! other things, desire stability; and sober 
second thought as to the results of the recent political 
landslide would seem to assure us that we are to have, for 
four years at least, some measure of stability in the af- 
fairs of railroading. 


The New York stock market is not noted for per- 
spicacity. Yet it is evident that it is misunderstanding 
some things in the present railroad situation. There has 
been no revolutionary change in the conditions under 
which the railroads are operating. To be sure a threat 
which has been hanging over us for months has been re- 
moved. There is no longer a menace in the prospect of 
immediate legislation to repeal the Transportation Act, 
and the complexion of the new congress will be much im- 
proved. The railroads will be grateful for these small 
favors, but it will take still more to improve fundamental 
conditions to any extent that would justify such sensa- 
tional rises in railroad stocks as have occurred since the 
election. Until the Interstate Commerce Commission ex- 
hibits a consciousness that it is mandatory upon it to allow 


the railways to make a living wage on the traffic which, 


they handle, the sky cannot be entirely fair in the railway 
firmament. 


It is conceded that the outgoing congress will take a 
final fling at railroad legislation early next month. The 
pressure of appropriation bills will preclude the consid- 
eration of any general railroad bill at this session, but that 
will not be sufficient to offset the demand of the railroad 
baiters for pet legislative measures. According to those 
close to the legislative situation, the Hoch-Smith bill re- 
quiring the Interstate Commerce Commission to report on 
the possibility of adjustment of railroad rates with special 
preference for lower rates on agricultural products, will 
be brought up during the first days of the new session. 
This measure passed the senate and the house but was 
caught in the last-minute jam as congress adjourned, in 
June. It is said that inasmuch as the measure calls for 
an investigation, it will not be seriously opposed. 


However, the Howell-Barkley bill proposing to abolish 
the Railroad Labor Board, is scheduled for hard knocks, 
It is unfinished business, and on the house calender which 
restricts its consideration to every other Monday, thus 
making the debate all too short. A bill of similar pur- 
pose was presented in the senate but slightly altered. 
This difference would hold up the legislation for some 
time. It is understood that the administration will rest 
on its laurels before pushing railroad consolidation. It 
is likely that it will go over to the new congress next year, 
when the administration will have more power. 


What a whimsical thought it is that the mental com- 
fort of the ordinary individual depends pretty largely 
upon a nice balance between his necessities and his buy- 
ing power! If he wants nothing, there is no hardship 
in a restricted buying power; if his necessities are acute, 
an impaired buying power brings on acute distress. And 
the corporate welfare of a great railroad system is no 
more mysterious than this. The necessities of the railroad 
which are subject to the widest fluctuation are those re- 
lated to maintenance of equipment and improvement and 
expansion of the plant. These are among the things which 
measure the necessities, and the buying power is deter- 
mined by the money that is available. Part of the money 
comes from current revenues and part of it is invested 
capital which latter hinges entirely upon the credit of 
the individual railroad. This stability, of which we seem 
fo have some assurance now, is at least the foundation of 
a Satisfactory credit condition. The financial situation has 
not been unfavorable recently to obtaining invested capi- 
tal by the sale of bonds; but authorities on railway finance 
have repeatedly pointed out that adequate expansion of 
the transportation plant of the country cannot be con- 
tinued indefinitely on the sale of bonds alone. The 
changed conditions of the present will be more favorable 
to the investment of ownership capital, that is the sale of 
stock. Just how much is to be looked for in this direc- 
tion is a matter for time to disclose. 


Continuing our thought as to the balancing of neces- 
sities and the buying power, the next thing is to forecast 
what the necessities of the future will be. Two things are 
perfectly apparent. If railway traffic is to expand to new 
high water marks, due to increased activity of general 
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business, facilities must be increased to handle it. By dint 
of an extraordinary percentage of utilization of the cars 
and locomotives which we now have, we have managed 
to get along under conditions of very heavy traffic; but 
no one imagines that the rolling equipment of the country 


ean carry a burden much greater than is upon it now. 


In other words we are staggering along with the absolute 
minimum of equipment. Even the slightest increase of 
traffic above the present high records will call for more 
locomotives better equipped, and more cars better main- 
tained. This means fuller utilization of improved ap- 
pliances and larger capacity in shops and terminals, not to 


mention a hundred and one other improvements by way of 


on 


relieving those conditions which constrict the movement 
of tonnage. 


The foregoing are some of the things which will be 


absolutely essential to the handling of an augmented vol- 


ume of traffic. And more of the same thing to an in- 
definite degree will be called for if we are to obtain the 
economies which will allow the traffic to be moved at a 
profit. This point of economy, cutting out operating ex- 
travagances to the last dollar must not be forgotten. For 
as we suggested in the opening paragraph, there is much 
in the railroad situation that is unsatisfactory yet, and we 
are far, far removed from that halcyon day when we 


- can ignore the last ultimate economy in every phase of 


railway operation. 


The talk made by Mr. Aishton at the recent con- 
vention of the American Railway and Building As- 
sociation brought out several important thoughts 
which should be seriously considered by every rail- 
road employee no matter what department he is in 
or what his position. 

The public is intently watching the manner in which 
the roads are being operated, and if thoroughly con- 
vinced that it is the sincere desire of the managements 
to give adequate service, and that they are making 


. every effort to do so, one of the most fertile sources 


of anti-railroad propaganda will be dried up. On the 
other hand adequate service without economical op- 
eration, while better than the conditions which ob- 
tained under government operation, will not satisfy 
the demand which is so forcibly made, not only by 
those who are opposed to private ownership and op- 
eration, but by’ those who do not believe in govern- 
ment operation, that the roads must also be economi- 
cally operated. 


The American public is inherently fair and if it is 
once convinced by concrete result that the best thought 
and best effort of those who are in charge of operation 
is being given to these problems then, as Mr. Aishton 
says, anti-railroad agitation will cease, and the ques- 
tion of rates, now so troublesome, will in all proba- 
bility automatically solve itself. These are matters 
which cannot be undertaken spasmodically, but a con- 
tinuous effort must be made, and continuous thought 
must be applied to the problem. Any relaxation will 
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at once be reflected in further agitation against the 
roads. 

The management of itself cannot produce the 
economy and efficiency which is required. It must 
depend on the hearty co-operation of every employee, 
and it is part of every employee’s job to work to the 
end that as soon as one method of producing economy 
is put into effect further thought will be given to 
working out additional methods for greater economy 
and efficiency both of operation and maintenance. 


Naturally the consolidation of railways in England 
into fewer systems, which came about as the result of the 
demand for unified management and control during the 
war, would lead to standardization in details of con- 
struction ;°and one direction in which some progress is 
being made is in the standardization of track deigns. An 
important item in the schedule of improvements is a 
change in the design of the track chair, and the new 
standard is being installed widely about the country. As, 
however, there is no appliance in track construction in 
this country that corresponds closely with the English 
rail chair, the details of the new design are not of much 
practical interest here. Our tie plate was and is adapted 
primarily to prevent wear on the timber, and, while it 
does, or, at least, should, assist materially in holding the 
rails to gauge, yet that is not the principal function, and 
the return to flat-bottom plates extensively has minimized 
the gauge-holding effect, compared with the former 
widely-used design with ribs, flanges or claws on the un- 
der side. The English rail chair, on the other hand, 1s 
a secure means of fastening the rails to the ties and the 
main dependence for holding the rails to gauge. It is 
worthy of note that a feature of the new standard is re- 
duction in weight of about 161% per cent of metal in the 
chair for 95-lb. rails; the chair formerly used on the 
Great Eastern Ry. weighs 55 pounds and the new 
standard design 46 pounds. 

What will prove of practical interest to American 
maintenance of way engineers are new standards for 
frogs and switches. The standard frog construction is a 
bolted design patterned largely after Great Western Ry. 
practice. It has spacing blocks and through bolts, and a 
built-up point support with an adjustable feature which 
permits tightening of the “nose” of the frog to take up 
for the wear. 

The standard design for switches includes a feature 
that is used in American practice to some extent, namely 
the “joggled”’ stock rail. In this country there have been 
two ways of arranging a stock rail to allow the main point 
rail to have a blunt end instead of planing it down to a 
knife edge. One method is to have the end of the point 
rail lie a few inches in rear of the bend in the stock rail, 
and the other arrangement is to jog or “crank” the stock 
rail at the bend so as to shield the blunt end of the joint 
rail that lies immediately in rear of it. The new stock 
rail of the English standards is jogged 3¢-in. opposite the 
end of the switch point rail. The reason for adopting 
this design is a preference for thick-end point rails, 
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which on busy track, have a considerably longer life than 
the thin-end point construction. 


SUCCESSFUL REGULATION 


V 


Successful regulation must produce a reasonable com- 
pensation for the use of capital invested in the railway 
plant and equipment. Elsewhere in this issue is a statis- 
tical analysis indicating that freight rates are five per 
cent less than sufficient to meet the cost of the service, 
including the capital cost; and that passenger fares are 
four per cent less. 

It is obvious that no institution can sell one dollar’s 
worth of service for 95 or 96 cents and prosper. Re- 
solved into final figures for the entire United States, the 
tabulation would show that the income from freight serv- 
ice in 1923 should have been 230 million dollars greater 
than that actually received, and the income from pas- 
senger service 70 million dollars greater ; together making 
a total of 300 million dollars less revenue than is neces- 
sary to meet the cost of service. 

The restrictive processes of regulation which have 
denied the carriers sufficient income to meet the cost of 
service, impose upon them a severe hardship which has 
a large influence upon industry in general. The resuit 
of the present condition is that they are compelled in the 
interest of overstrict economy to defer many improve- 
ments and to postpone the adoption of many improved 
appliances which a healthy progressive development 
would demand. Those who furnish the railroads the 
means for operation, material, labor and capital, are 
denied these 300 million dollars. As a matter of fact, 
freight rates should be ten per cent higher than they are 
in order to meet the strictest measure of the cost of 
service and permit a healthful condition in the life of 
the railroads. 

A ten per cent advance in freight rates would bring 
to the carriers approximately 500 million dollars more 
revenue than at present, and this would enable them to 
maintain their property and more promptly adopt those 
improvements which would lead to true economy and 
improve the service. This 500 million dollars would not 
remain in the coffers of the railroads as profits but would 
immediately find its way into all of the channels of trade 
and particularly into those industries which supply the 
railroads with materials. . 

Regulating authorities seem to fail in distinguishing 
the true path of progress which requires ample provision 
for the future of an ever-expanding freight traffic. There 
is also an almost complete failure on the part of the 
public to understand that every dollar which the railroads 
possess of so-called profits, commonly known as surplus, 
has been invested in the property itself and is serving the 
public every day without adequate compensation. 

What we are trying to say is that the railroads if given 
a living wage, even though restricted by regulating author- 
ities and circumscribed by law (the re-capture clause), 
to the narrowest practicable limits, will bring large bene- 
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fits to industry in general and contribute materially to the | 
general prosperity of the nation. The economic condi- | 
tions fully warrant such a course, and there is neither | 
a scientific or sound economic basis for regulation which > 
denies justice to the railroads. | 
- One thing needed is a public awakening to the depress- | 
ing effect upon industry in general of a policy which 
denies the railroads a fair return. Regulation can only 
be regarded as successful when it has overcome this con- | 
dition and produced a healthy condition in railroad trans-— 
portation. 


Washington Correspondence 


(Special to the Railway Review.) 


TRAFFIC TOTALS FOR THE NINE MONTHS. 


WasHINGTON, D. C., November 12.—Freight traffic 
during the first nine months of this year was 8.6 per cent 
below that for the corresponding period in 1923, in which 
year it was the heaviest on record, according to a state- 
ment today by the Bureau of Railway Economics. For 
the nine months’ period in 1924, it amounted to 314,275,- 
564,000 net ton miles, a decrease of 29,438,453,000 net 
ton miles under the corresponding period last year. 


In the eastern district there was a decrease due mainly 
to a falling off in the loading of coal, coke and ore, in 
the volume of freight handled compared with the first 
nine months last year, while in the southern districts a 
decrease of 7.1 per cent was reported. In the western 
district, there was a decrease of 5.5 per cent. 


For the month of September alone, freight traffic 
amounted to 39,046,466,000 net ton miles, a decrease of 
only 414,376,000 net ton miles, or 1.1 per cent under 
September last year. In the eastern district a decrease 
of 5.4 per cent in freight traffic compared with Septem- 
ber, 1923, was reported, while in the southern district 
there was a decrease of 3 per cent. Railroads in the 
western district reported an increase of 5.3 per cent. 


The daily average movement per freight car in Sep- 
tember was 28.9 miles, the greatest for any September 
on record with the exception of September last year, 
which exceeded it by 0.3 mile. The average for Sep- 
tember, this year, was an increase of 2.2 miles over the 
daily average for August. 

In computing the average movement per day, account 
is taken of freight cars in service, including cars in tran- 
sit, cars in process of being loaded and unloaded, cars 
undergoing or awaiting repairs and also cars on side 
tracks for: which no load is immediately available. 

When it is considered that the railroads in September 
had a daily average of 155,374 surplus freight cars in 
good repair, compared with 59,371 for the same month 
last year, and that at the same time the carriers in Sep- 
tember, 1924, had a slightly greater number of freight 
cars out of service because of the need of repairs than at 
the same time last year, the average movement of freight 
cars in September this year was somewhat higher than 
the figures would seem to indicate. 

Complete reports already received by the Bureau of 
Railway Economics show that the average load per 
freight car in September was 27 tons, 0.4 ton less than 
the average for the same month last year and 0.1 ton 
below that for August, 1924. This means that while 
there was a slight falling off in the average load pet 
freight car, the railroads handled each car of freight 


more expeditiously. 
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Car LoApDINGsS Stitt ABOVE A MILLION 


Car loadings continued in their record-breaking pace 
set early this season, with a total loading of revenue 
freight for the week ended November 1 of 1,073,430 
cars, according to the latest returns of the car service 


_ division of the American Railway Association. The num- 


ber represented a decline, due to seasonal variation, from 
the total of 1,112,345 cars loaded during the preceding 
week, when a record for all time was set. The total for 
November 1 was an increase of 37,581 cars over the 
corresponding week in 1923. The week’s total was 
greater by 93,579 than that for the same week in 1922. 


_ With the exception of merchandise and less than carload 


lot freight, decreases were reported compared with the 
preceding week in the loading of all classes of com- 
modities. 

Loading of merchandise and less than carload freight 
totaled 257,937 cars, 310 cars above the week before and 
5,619 cars above the same week last year. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 416,269 cars, 


- 6,621 cars below the previous week, but 33,534 cars above 


_ the corresponding week in 1923. 


Grain and grain products loadings amounted to 62,350 
a decrease of 10,124 cars, compared with the preceding 
week, but an increase of 14,535 cars above the same week 
last year. 

Live stock loadings totaled 39,472 cars, a decrease of 
2,884 cars under the week before and a decrease of 3,897 
cars under last year. 

Coal loadings totaled 181,718 cars, a decrease of 12,018 
cars under the previous week, but 2,180 cars above the 
week in 1923. 

Forest products loadings totaled 70,125 cars, 3,132 cars 
below the preceding week and 5,404 below last year. 


Compared by districts, decreases under the week before 


_ in the total loading of all commodities were reported in 


all except the southern and southwestern districts, while 


all reported increases over the corresponding week last 
| year, except the northwestern and central western dis- 


| sociation. 
number reported on October 23, at which time there 


_ tricts. 


CAR SURPLUS. 
Class I railroads on October 31, had 99,190 surplus 


' freight cars in good repair and immediately available for 


use, although loading of revenue freight for that week 


‘amounted to 1,073,430 cars, the railroads reported today 


to the car service division of the American Railway As- 
This was an increase of 5,037 cars over the 


were 94,153. 
Surplus coal cars in good repair on. October 31 totaled 


49,058, an increase of 2,582 over the number reported on 
October 23, while surplus box cars in good repair totaled 
30,486, an increase of 2,951 within a week. Reports 


showed 7,131 surplus stock cars, a decrease of 661 under 
the number reported on October 23, while there was an 
increase during the same period of 12 in the number of 
surplus refrigerator cars, which brought the total for 
‘that class of equipment to 3,303. 

Practically no car shortage is being reported. 


ie Tepe 


President Coolidge has somewhere said that, “Men do 
| mot make laws; they discover them.” It seems to me that 
might be paraphrased to cover the engineer by saying that 
“the engineer does not make wealth; he discovers it.” For 
it is the engineer that has harnessed our rivers to provide 
for our super-power, that has tunneled our mountains, that 
has enabled us to speak from one end of the continent to 
the other, that has brought out the oil and mineral wealth 


} 
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of our country, that has carried the human voice across 
the Atlantic. And for all those things which the engineer 
has done and will continue to do, to add to the wealth and 
the happiness of our nation, to maintain its prestige among 
the nations of the world we, the bankers, wish him God 
speed, for we thoroughly realize that he is the pioneer of 
our civilization—Reeve Schley, vice-president, Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York city. 


Why Not Use the Standard Invoice 
Form? 


Rk. A. O. A. Form 201 


By Ray M. Hupson, 
Chief, Division of Simplified Practice, 
U. S. Department of Commerce 

A straight line is still the shortest distance between two 
points. Railroads build cut-offs, factories adopt straight- 
line methods of production, alert executives simplify 
office routine and practice—all for the purpose of con- 
serving that most precious of resources—time! Minutes 
saved means dollars saved, for “time is money.” Straight- 
ening the lines of business, simplifying present practices, 
and making the movement of goods, or the performance 
of services, more directly approach their ultimate desti- 
nations or objectives saves time, money, and human effort. 
A larger part of the potential working force is more 
productively applied. Greater return is obtained from a 
given payroll. 

In office work, the payroll is usually regarded as the 
greatest item of expense. This would be true if all office 
procedures were reduced to the simplest possible terms 
consistent with their respective purposes. But so long as 
roundabout methods or practices, or time absorbing 
“forms” are continued in operation,—the greatest expense 
in office work will not be the useful, but the unnecessary 
or useless, work performed. The difference in cost of 
office work done under highly individualistic methods 
and that of work done under simplified and standardized 
methods is an economic waste. 

The truth of this statement is borne out in the effort of 
the National Association of Purchasing Agents to secure 
nation-wide adoption of its standard invoice form. There 
are four fundamental steps in every purchasing trans- 
action. They are 

1. Inquiry, 
2. Selection, 
3. Purchase, and 
4. Payment. 


These four essentials are present in every purchase, 
whether it is buying a cigar or a hundred locomotives. 

It is only natural therefore for men who are special- 
izing in this most important function of modern business 
to seek the shortest, simplest, and most effective method 
of handling each of these four elements and promote that 
method as “standard practice.” -It is also only natural 
that such reduction of widely diversified to highly stand- 
ardized practice results in proposing standard forms for 
recording the basic facts of each transaction. That 
standardization does eliminate waste is too generally 
known to require further treatment here. The main prob- 
lem in this case, as in any other instance of standardiza- 
tion, is to secure recognition, adoption, and observance 
of the standards. Standards do not “sell” themselves. 
They come into use only as the advantages and benefits 
in their use become more generally understood. 

Consider the proposed standard invoice form. This 
was developed through study of thousands of invoice 
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forms used throughout many lines of business. Analysis 
of their individual features showed certain terms, expres- 
sions, and other data recurring with great frequency. 
Certain ones were common to all. Here and there oc- 
curred some one word or abbreviation peculiar to some 
one line of business, but not common to another. Such 
exceptional instances, no doubt, will continue to be found 
even when the standard invoice form is universaliy used, 
but their existence does not prevent the adoption of that 
standard form as basic, even in a highly specialized field. 

It is a well known fact that many of the invoice forms 
used by the railway supply houses are furnished by the 
railroads buying from those houses. This is done chiefly 
because different carriers have different ideas about the 
data essential in their accounting practices. This is not a 
new situation; the same state of affairs, to a much greater 
degree, existed when the Railway Accounting Officers’ 
Association began its splendid work of unifying railway 
accounting practices. The surprising part of the present 
hesitancy to adopt the standard invoice form is, in view 
of the widely-recognized and admitted advantages in the 
work of this progressive organization, that any such hesi- 
tancy should exist or appear in this case. Especially is 
this true, when you consider that the proposed invoice 
form, even though it was initiated by the National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents, has been developed through 
the cooperation of the Railway Accounting Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, the National Association of Cost Accountants, and 
Division VI—Purchases and Stores, of the American 
Railway Association. Not only have these four leading 
groups adopted this form as their standard, but nearly 
30 other national trade associations covering widely dif- 
ferent fields are actively promoting the adoption and use 
among their respective members. 

Undoubtedly the railway supply companies would like 
to simplify their office methods by using this form. The 
inconvenience of the present wasteful variety of invoice 
forms is of course objectionable from their point of view ; 
but what about the errors, confusing delays which such 
variety breeds? What about the yards of correspondence, 
the hours of dictation, the reams of paper and the postage, 
and a hundred and one other costs which so often are 
necessary to clear up misunderstandings, etc., arising out 
of the lack of uniformity in so simple a matter as this? 
The only sure way to stop such wasteful expenditures, 
wasteful because unnecessary and avoidable, is to stop 
them at the source. When a crew of billing clerks has 
one form instead of a hundred different ones to work on, 
accuracy and speed both increase. Performance is not 
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only more rapid but is also more certain. The vendor’s 
office costs are more likely to remain constant under an 
increased volume of business, or to decrease with a given 
volume. In either case, the purchaser gains through 
better service, oftentimes through lower prices, and some- 
times through both. 

Simplification and standardization can be applied in the 
office in the same practical common sense manner in 
which they are applied in the shops. Form standardiza- 
tion is steadily being recognized as a waste-eliminating 
process in many lines of business. Not only does the use 
of standard forms result in a saving of time, but diffi- 
culties are avoided that a number of similar forms for the 
same purpose would be certain to create. As important 
as any of these reasons is the economy effected. Stand- 
ardization means that we can apply a uniform method of 
manufacture, not disturbed by conflicting specifications 
such as difference in sizes, color of ink, grade, weight 
and color of paper, etc. ‘Therefore it costs less to pro- 
duce standard forms and the saving is reflected in the 
price. The spread of the idea reflects the standardiza- 
tion of American Business procedure on the one best 
way to accomplish a desired result. The savings in 
clerical expense, printing, “adjustment or correction” 
costs, and many other items are the profit-making by- 
products of this process. The forms are merely the 
means to the end sought. 

The National Association of Purchasing Agents is 
meeting with much success in the adoption of its standard 
catalogue size, its standard contract forms of coal, for 
pig iron, etc., and its standard purchase order form. 

The National Association of Credit Men is working 
on the standardization of forms having to do with credits. 
The American Acceptance Council is developing a stand- 
ard commercial credit letter. The American Bankers’ 
Association has long been active in the standardization 
of check sizes. Other groups such as the American 
Warehousemen’s Association, the foreign freight for- 
warders, etc., are working on the simplification and 
standardization of the forms used in their respective 
fields. The federal government itself is also very actively 
engaged in this direction through the work of the bureau 
of the budget’s committee on simplification of office pro- 
cedure: 

The reasons for such general and wide-spread interest 
and activity are obvious. They may all be summed up in 
lower costs, greater savings, greater profits. There is no 
question but what, in many fields, the profits of the future 
will be found in the wastes of the present. 


Illustration Showing the Application of the Harvey Friction Bolster Cushion to a Freight Car Truck. 
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Thirty-five business corporations of average sizes were 
recently asked to estimate what, in the opinion of their 
officers, might be saved in their purchasing and account- 
ing departments if all invoices received by them were on 
a national standard invoice form. If these corporations 
estimated correctly, the annual saving of 25,000 concerns 
of corresponding size in the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico would amount to $15,500,000. If we discount 
this figure for the purpose of being conservative, the 
potential savings would still run into the millions of 
dollars. 

A typical illustration of the savings possible through 
simplification of office procedure and consequent form 
standardization is found in the adoption of through way 
billing for all interline shipments, as advocated by the 
Railway Accounting Officers’ Association for the past 
30 years. It is said this would materially reduce delays 
to traffic at junction points, and save at least $20,000.000 
annually to the carriers for clerk hire, and in under- 
charges due to errors in way billing. 

The possibilities for equivalent savings through the 
maximum use of the standard invoice form appear to 
be fully as great. “The principle is well recognized that 
carriers should account in a uniform manner for their 
interline transactions. Uniformity in this respect pro- 
motes fairness, fosters impartiality and is necessary in the 
interest of the efficient and economical accounting among 
carriers.” Why should not this principle apply just as 
fully between the carriers and those from whom they 
buy? Vendors appreciate fairness, impartiality, and effi- 
ciency fully as much as purchasers do. 


Why not then be as fair with them as you want them 
to be with you? Why not put this modern waste-elimin- 
ating, money-saving, profit-making device into general 
practice? Why not use the standard invoice form? 


Brction Bolster Cushion of Novel 
Design 


DESIGNED TO TAKE THE PLACE OF STANDARD NESTS 
oF TrucK SPRINGS UNDER FREIGHT CARS 


The Frost Railway Supply Co. of Detroit, Mich., pres- 
ents to the railroads a new truck bolster cushion to take 
the place of the load carrying springs now in general use. 


The device is original and consists of a number of spring 
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The Harvey Friction Bolster Cushion Assembled to Take the Place 
* of the Nests of Truck Springs Ordinarily Used. 
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steel plates, cambered to take the load without a perman- 
ent set. It is made to interchange with the ordinary nests 
of springs so hat no change in the present design or 
standard is necessary. 

The Harvey friction truck bolster cushion consists of a 
top and a bottom malleable iron casting and a multiple of 
concave and convex spring steel plates. The top and 
bottom castings or caps have their surfaces sloping from 
the center out, the top cap having a concave and the bot- 
tom cap a convex surface. Each spring steel plate is cut 
out along its center axis into two sections connected by a 
narrow neck of metal. This neck or center portion of 
each plate is bent to give the two sections the same 
angle to the horizontal as that of the top and bottom caps. 

The caps and plates are held together by two long pins ; 


Detail of the Friction Plates Showing the Camber. 


when the load comes’ on the cushion and the upper cap 
moves down, the Jower heads of the pins move down in 
pockets that are provided in the lower cushion cap. Only 
the ends of each pair of cushion plates are in contact on 
each side of the cushion. While each set of plates is in 
contact with the next set at the center, the top and bottom 
set of plates are in contact at the center with the top and 
bottom casting. 


Thus, it will be seen that a load on the cushion causes 
each set or pair of plates to bend together. This move- 
ment makes the ends of each pair of plates slide on each 
other. The friction between the two plates that make 
up each pair of plates is sufficient to produce several hun- 
dred foot pounds of absorption when the cushion is com- 
pressed and released, and this absorption is sufficient to 
reduce the rocking of the car. 


The rocking of a car is very pronounced with trucks 
equipped with helical springs and often causes the truck 
bolster to move up and down in the side frame to the full 
capacity of the springs. In road tests made on the Har- 
vey cushion the maximum movement of the bolster up 
and down in the side frame was less than 3£-in., which 
indicates that the rocking of the cars was very much re- 
duced. In fact observers watching cars in the same train 
equipped with the ordinary style of truck springs and 
those equipped with the Harvey friction bolster cushion 
were able to pick out the cars equipped with the Harvey 
cushion at first glance, due to the steadiness with which 
these cars went over the track. 

The cushions are made in sizes for 50-ton cars and 
under, and for 55-ton cars and over. They have given 
satisfactory service under tenders. 


The pile driver Tarzan No. 2 is rapidly nearing com- 
pletion at the British Columbia Marine, Vancouver, B. C., 
and will be ready for launching soon. This pile driver, 
it is stated, will be the largest in the world and is being 
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built for the Sydney Junkins Co. for use in the construc 
tion of the new pier B-C for the Canadian Pacific Ry. 


Winter Construction In the Canadian 
Rockies 


The Canadian Pacific Ry. will continue construction 
throughout the winter season on the 12-story Chateau 
Lake Lcuise, at Lake Louise, Alta. The climatic condi- 
tions at that locality are severe. In order to have the 
building finished in time for next summer’s business 350 
men are employed, this large number being necessary on 
account of the snow and other weather conditions, the 
thermometer sometimes registering between 20 and 50 
below zero. 

The hotel will be built entirely within a wooden shell 
protecting those within from heavy snow and severe cold ; 
this shell is weather-tight, and is extended upward as 
each additional story is added. All the material of con- 
struction, in all 21,000 tons has to be hauled from the rail- 
way, 314 miles distant, over a narrow gauge tramline with 
a 4 per cent grade. 

The new chateau will contain 280 rooms with baths, 
with one entire floor devoted to the rotunda. One of the 
features of the building will be that from the ground floor 
up to the dining-room the walls will be practically of solid 
plate glass, giving guests a wonderful view of beautiful 
Lake Louise. 


New Devices Cut Maintenance Cost 
of Arch Bar Trucks 


The truck column is one of the chief sources of high 
maintenance cost of arch bar trucks. Frequently we find 
the columns worn to such an extent that a renewal is 
necessary ; often the brake hanger bracket is broken off or 
the material worn off by the brake hanger pin beyond 
safety, which necessitates the application of a new column. 
The cost for renewing the columns is considerable, de- 
pending upon the weight and the material from which 
they are made. 


View Showing the Brake Hanger Bracket Broken Off and Temporary 
Repairs Made, 
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Illustration of a Truck with Columns Broken Out. 


IWustration of a Truck Equipped with Universal Truck Column Anchor, 
The Old and Worn Columns are Retained. 


The Universal Draft Gear Attachment Co. of Chicago, 
has introduced a new device by the use of which it is 
possible to maintain old and worn columns in service even 
with the brake hanger brackets entirely broken off. A 
truck column anchor will support the column at the top 
from its outer face so that even if it is worn or broken 
out on its inner face it still will be made serviceable. In 
cases where the bracket for the brake hanger has been 
broken off this truck column anchor will be provided with 
a brake hanger support. This anchor provides a perma- 
nent repair and retains the old truck column. The device 
is known as the “universal truck column anchor.” 


The accompanying illustrations show a truck where 
columns are broken out due to wear on the inner face, 
and the same truck fitted with the truck column anchor. 
Another illustration gives a view of a truck where the 
brake hanger bracket is broken off and temporary repairs 
made, and finally the same truck permanently repaired by 
the use of the column anchor with brake hanger bracket 
attached. 


The Universal Truck Column Anchor with Brake Hanger Bracket 
Furnishes Permanent Repair at Low Cost. 
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‘lools, Methods and Materials 


Improved Equipment and Appliances 


Manufacturers 


Labor Saving Ideas 


New Devices 


Products of the 


Short Guts to Economy 


Gontributed Items of Interest to the Practical Man 


Testing Superheater Units 


A very simple device for testing su- 
perheater units is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration as it is used in 
the Stratford, Ont., shops of the Ca- 
nadian National Railways. A steel 
block fitted with suitable hose connec- 
tions is clamped in place over the ends 
of the units and pressure is applied 
by means of a pump. After the unit: 
have been tested the water is blown out 
by means of air pressure. 


- Engine Truck Repairs 


The accompanying illustration shows 
a section of the engine truck repair 
department in the Moncton, N. B., 
shops of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. It is the practice at this point, 
as well.as others on this road, to pro- 
vide the various departments with the 
necessary equipment for performing 
the specific work carried on in each 
department. It will be noticed that 
a wheel press and ‘boring mill are 
located in the engine truck repair de- 
partment and, in addition, other ma- 
chines are conveniently located for fin- 
ishing the other truck parts. 


New Pneumatic Drill 


A new design 4-cylinder pneumatic 
drill has been brought out by the Inger- 


Device for Testing 


soll-Rand Company, 11 Broadway, New 
York. This new drill has been devel- 
oped with the idea of overcoming the 
difficulties generally experienced by the 
users of all types of pneumatic drills. 


These drills are equipped with a speed 
governor, designed to eliminate the 
racing or running of the machines at 
free speed, which is generally accepted 
as the hardest and most severe service 
which a pneumatic drill can receive. 
This governor is set so that the ma- 


Engine Truck Repair Department, Moncton Shops, Canadian National Railways 


Superheater Units 

will do the maximum amount of 
at the proper working speed. 
cylinders have liners of special 
fitted into the steel casing and 
easily removable and renewable. With 
this construction, the manufacturer 
claims that it is practically impossible 
to dent the cylinder liner as the wall 
of the casing on the outside protects 
it, there being a chamber between the 
casing wall and cylinder proper. 

The crank pins are fitted with a 
sleeve which is held stationary on the 
crank pin so that all of the wear takes 
place on the sleeve instead of the crank 
pin. Therefore, if a crank pin bearing 
becomes worn, instead of renewing the 
entire crank shaft, it is only necessary 
to renew the one sleeve. 

The method of lubricating the crank 
pin bearings is from the inside of the 
crank pin out. With this new method, 
the centrifugal force aids lubrication by 
throwing the grease from the inner part 
of the crank shaft out through the 
crank pin bearings. a 

In addition to the governor’ on this 
drill, the valve mechanism consists of 
one valve of a gear timed. construc- 
tion. This valve is absolutely balanced 
at all times and there is therefore prac- 
tically no wear on the valve or on the 
valve bushing. 


The type of gearing used for the 
crank pinion and the main driving gear 
is known as the helical type. With 


chine 
work 
All 


steel, 
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Ingersoll-Rand 4-Cylinder Pneumatic Drill. 


this type of gearing, there are always 
two teeth engaged instead of only one 
as with the spur gear type. Therefore, 
the tooth pressures on the gears are 
considerably reduced. 

A new method of venting the casing 
through the crank shaft is used, which 
gives a better venting for the casing 
and still will not throw out the grease 
which is used to lubricate the ma- 
chine. 

A stud which is fastened into the 
crank cap of this drill is held stationary 
and the dead handle is screwed on to 
this stud. This eliminates the wear 
which occurs when a dead handle is 
screwed directly into the crank cap 
proper as it is necessary to take out 
the dead handle frequently in order to 
properly lubricate each drill. 

The drill is fitted with a new type 
reversible throttle which has a rotating 
reverse throttle in addition to a poppet 
throttle. The throttle is fitted with a 
spring center with notches for the full 
forward speed, full reverse and dead 
center and is very easily regulated by 
the operator. 

The crank parts can be completely 
assembled outside of the drill case and 
then inserted in the case. This fea- 
ture saves time in assembling and as- 
sures the work being properly done. 


New Electric Hoist 


A new electric monorail hoist de- 
signed to operate in a minimum head- 
room has been developed by the Amer- 
ican Engineering Company, of Phila- 
delphia, in half-ton and one-ton sizes. 
This hoist retains most of the out- 
standing features of the line of “Lo- 
Hed” hoists built by this company, but 


Electric Monorail Hoist Designed to Operate 
in Minimum Headroom. 
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Sectional View of 4-Cylinder Pneumatic Drill Being Marketed by the Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


is smaller and lighter than the other 
members of the “Lo-Hed” family and 
is intended for general utility use where 
a light, handy hoist is needed. 

The noteworthy feature of this new 
hoist is its ability to-draw up the load 
hook until it almost touches the rail, 
which makes it available in _ places 
where, because of low headroom, no 
other hoist could be operated. It gives 
additional clearance and safety for 
bulky loads and makes it possible to 
pile materials higher than could be done 
in any other way, thus increasing the 
capacity of warehouses by utilizing the 
space almost to the ceilings. 

Automatic holding and _ lowering 
brakes are provided and a safety de- 
vice checks the hoist and throws off 
the current when the upper limit of 
travel is reached. High duty roller 
bearings and automatic lubrication give 
an efficiency of eighty per cent. A fac- 
tor of safety of at least five makes 
overloads possible in emergency. 

These hoists are furnished for either 
direct or alternating current. All 
working parts are completely accessible 
and the motor can be removed for re- 
pairs in a few minutes without touch- 
ing the load on the hook. 


Motor Driven Hand Saw 


There has recently been placed on 
the market a motor driven hand saw 
of light weight and rugged construction 
which should prove an extremely use- 
ful tool in any shop which has any 
considerable amount of sawing where it 
has been found necessary to use the 
old style hand saw. 

This device, which is manufactured 
by the Michel Electric Hand Saw Com- 
pany, Chicago, is designated as the 
Skilsaw. It is equipped with a Uni- 
versal motor of 110 v., with no load 
speed reduced to 10,000 r. p. m., auto- 


matically controlled. The armature 
shaft is mounted on enclosed ball 
bearings. Gears are of the worm drive 


type and, together with all bearings, 
are enclosed in an air-tight chamber 


lubricant 
months 


of sufficient capacity for 
enough to last for several 
under constant use. 

Each machine is equipped with 15 
ft. of waterproofed 6 ampere cord 
which is connected to the handle by a 
detachable stage connector; standard 


Motor Driven Saw Designed to Replace 
Hand Saw. 


socket plug attachment; special wrench 
and carrying case. The standard model 
is 19 in. long, 4 in. wide and 8 in. high 
and weighs approximately 10 lbs. Of 
ficial tests have showed an average of 
two square inches per second in cross 
cutting or ripping hard pine lumber. 


Market Letter on Ties* 


Production fot 1923 has been be- 
low normal and is now practically at 
a stand-still, while stocks available for 
purchase are extremely light.  Rail- 
roads in producing fields are offering 
right of way prices too low to encou 
age other than distress production. Fo 
the past few months these prices have 
cnly about equaled cost of production. 

Regardless of general conditions, 
the pressing need of ties for spring 
(1925) track work must inevitably force 
many roads into the market within the 
next 60 to 90 days, and in order to 
induce anything approaching adequate 
production, it is obvious that prices 
must be increased to a point reason- 
ably above production costs. Under 
existing conditions, even a very modest 
buying spurt will cause price reactions 
all out of proportion to volume of pur- 
chase, while a real buying campaign 
will force prices up much too fast for 
production to balance. 


*By Gillis & Co., Heyworth Building, Chicago. 
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New England Motor Trans- 
port Conference to be 
Held in Boston 


A New England motor transport 
conference to discuss the highway 
transportation problems of New Eng- 
land will be held at Boston on De- 


'cember 11 and 12, under the guidance 
- of the national automobile chamber of 


commerce, and with the cooperation 
of many New England organizations 
representing motor vehicle users. 
Leaders in the automobile industry 
are convinced that there is a distinct 
place in the transportation field fer 


each facility,—the railroad, the water- 


ways, the electric lines and the highway 
vehicles, and that if the proper econom- 
ic sphere of each is more fully de- 


‘termined and better understood, there 


need be no confiict. It is their be- 
lief that the meetings to be held in 


New England will assist in the process 


of making better understood the func- 


‘tion of each transportation facility. 


Railroad men and trolley officials 
will be among the speakers, and special 
sessions of the conference will be de- 


_ voted entirely to discussion of how 
electric railways are using the motor 
) bus, and how railroads are solving, 


with the motor truck, the problem of 
handling local less-than-carload freight. 

The rapid progress which has been 
made in New England and elsewhere 
in building up a net-work of intercity 


| motor coach operation, in response to 


- popular 
-Among the speakers will be some of 


demand, will be discussed. 


the pioneers in this development. 
Other speakers will tell of what the 
commercial use of New England’s great 
new highway system means in dollars 
and cents, and of how the automobile 


is ‘helping to reclaim New England’s 


deserted farms. 
_ ment’s 


The federal govern- 
research program into the 
economics of road use will also be pre- 


- sented. 


One of the most important topics 
will be a discussion of how to promote 
safety and reduce highway congestion. 
Experts will speak on this subject, and 
it is expected that a large number of 


| state and city officials will be present 


and participate in the discussion. 


Besides members of automobile or- 
Zanizations, railroad men and electric 


railway representatives, state highway 


Officials, mayors, city planning experts, 
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shippers and others will be invited to 
the New England motor transport con- 
ference. 


Condition of Freight Cars as of Octo- 
ber 15. 


A decrease of 8,818 in the number of 
freight cars in need of repair on Oc- 
tober 15 compared with October 1 was 
reported by the carriers to the car 
service division of the American Rail- 
way Association. The total number 
in need of repair on October 15 was 
197,226 or 8.5 per cent of the number 
on line. Freight cars in need of heavy 
repair on October 15 totaled 153,564 
or 6.6 per cent. This was a decrease 
of 3,891 compared with October 1. 
Freight cars in need of light repair 
totaled 43,662 or 1.9 per cent, a decrease 
of 4,927 compared with October 1. 


Canadian National Rys. Open Ninth 


Radio Station. 


The Canadian National Rys. opened, 
at Moncton, N. B., November 7, the 
ninth link in the chain of radiocasting 
stations which the road is establish- 
ing across Canada. The station, which 
will operate on a wave-length of 435 
meters under the call letters CNRA, 
will be on the air Tuesday and Friday 
of each week. In addition to having 
radio receiving sets on all its important 
trains, the Canadian National Rys. now 
own or operate powerful radio stations 
in Moncton, Montreal, Ottawa, To- 
ronto, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Calgary, 
Regina, and Edmonton. Plans for the 
tenth and final link in what will be the 
most far-flung chain of stations in the 
world under the control of one com- 
pany, are now being completed. This 
final station will be erected in Van- 
couver, B. C. As on several occasions 
the Winnipeg station has been heard 
in Honolulu and the Calgary station 
as far distant as ‘New Zealand. it is 
confidently expected that the new 
Moncton station will be able to radio- 
cast as far as the British Isles. The 
dedication of the new station was pre- 
sided over by W. D. Robb, vice presi- 
dent of the system. CNRA, like the 
other radiocasting stations of the Ca- 
nadian National is to be devoted to the 
interest of the community which it 
serves. Mr. Robb stated in his dedi- 
catory address, and will be used not 
only for radiocasting of news and en- 
tertainment but for the dissemination 
of information concerning the maritime 
provinces of Canada. 


Equipment Purchases 
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Gonstruction Items 


Close Co-operation Between 
Railroads and Shippers 
Must be Continued 


Necessity for continuing the policy 
of close co-operation between the rail- 
roads and the shippers in order to bring 
about continued adequate transportation 
service for the industries of the coun- 
try was urged by Donald D. Conn, 
manager, public relations section, car 
service division of the American Rail- 
way Association, in a speech on Tues- 
day, November 11, before the National 
Association of Railway & Public Utili- 
ties ‘Commissioners in session at 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


“The railroads of the United States 
this fall,” said Mr. Conn, “have handled 
the greatest peak movement of freight 
in history. It was accomplished with- 
out car shortage, without congestion, 
without complaint and with an increase 
in the number of serviceable locomo- 
tives and freight cars in storage com- 
pared with one year ago. There are 
three reasons for this accomplishment: 


“A. A vast improvement in physical 
facilities of the carriers together with 
large additions to their plant made at 
tremendous cost. 


“B. Universal and complete co-op- 

eration between the carriers themselves 
and with the American Railway As- 
sociation in car distribution. 
- “C, Co-operation of the public 
through the various Shippers’ Regional 
Advisory Boards now located in all 
parts of the country with a member- 
ship representing all phases of agri- 
cultural and industrial production in- 
cluding the smallest farmer and the 
largest industry. 


“Every element of trade and com- 
mierce has, and must continue, to con- 
tribute its share toward the continuance 
of this record of public service. In the 
complexities of our economic life today, 
where all territories and all shippers 
are inter-dependent upon each other, 
no single railroad is self-sufficient unto 
itself and no problem of transportation 
concerns only a few, but rather affects 
directly or indirectly the shippers of 
every phase of production. The time 
is past when any one industry can dis- 
associate itself from the prosperity and 
welfare of others—all expect like con- 
sideration from the common utility, and 
all must harmonize public demand con- 
cerning what the railroad obligation is 
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and how it should be met. Its solution 
is equally dependent upon all factors of 
production and distribution, and upon 
the adequacy of industrial facilities— 
all of which are controlled by industry 
and agriculture itself. It is a task for 


common unity and purpose of all forces _ 


of trade and commerce. The regional 
shippers’ advisory boards afford the 
channel for carrying forward these pur- 
poses. 

“In spite of the fact that much re- 
finement is still necessary in the various 
regional board organizations, and 
while the oldest has only been in op- 
eration two years, their practical ac- 
complishments thus far justify them as 
having made the greatest single con- 
tribution to the welfare of the country 
since the war. 

“Tt has been possible through these 
channels of voluntary co-operation to 
settle every question and complaint con- 
cerning transportation service, except 
one which still remains on the docket 
of the board committees. Perhaps the 
greatest element of good which has 
come from this association is the estab- 
lishment of those intimate human re- 
lationships between shippers and re- 
ceivers of different commodities and 
the railroad officers so necessary for a 
proper understanding of common prob- 
lems in every district. 

“Regulation of the railroads is a good 
thing, over regulation equally as bad. 
The thand of government should not be 
extended into the relationship between 
shippers and carriers on questions 
which it is perfectly possible for them 
to adjust between themselves. 


“There is a place where the law of 
co-operation may fail, in which case 
we fall back on the positive law which 
we write into statutes and which is 
absolute. We cannot deviate from the 
positive law. It is rigid in its appli- 
cation. It prescribes definite limitations. 
The law of co-operation, however, is 
enforceable only when people recog- 
nize it by their obligations to each 
other, the dependence of one business 
upon another, the realization that no 
one can meet with lasting success in 
one line of endeavor without contribut- 
ing something, aside from that pre- 
scribed in statutory laws, to the prob- 
lems and advancements of others. But 
this process of falling back on the posi- 
tive law should be discouraged and onlv 
used in case of aggravated emergency. 
This is the basic principle of the re- 
gional boards—it is a common measure 
which can be applied to all industries 
and agriculture. It is an attempt to 
arrest the process in a practical way 
of the constant trend of government 
in business. 


“T want to express the appreciation 
of the railroads for the large part which 
you have played in making these re- 
sults possible. We must go forward 
and perfect these regional organiza- 
tions, the railroads must be kept con- 
stantly ahead of the game in their 
effort to perpetuate and enlarge upon 
the results of the past two years, and 
we must never return to the days of 
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uncertainty when car shortages were 
a habit and periodical transportation 
disabilities constantly confronted us. 
This is a very possible objective to 
reach. There is plenty of room for 
initiative amd private enterprise in the 
railroad business, especially when we 
remember that this rehabilitation of 
transportation has been brought about 
since the passage of the Transportation 
Act. The railroads have done an ex- 
cellent job and they have no apologies 
to make to anyone. What they, the 
farmers and industries need hencefor- 
ward more than anything else is a rigid 
enforcement of the so-called law of 
co-operation.” 


Another French Railway Loan to be 
Floated Here. 


The fourth of the large loans to 
French railways to be floated in this 
country within the past month is that 
of the government-owned railway sys- 
tem of Alsace-Lorraine, which will 
shortly enter the American market for 
a loan of $15,000,000. The previous 
French railway loans met with entire 
success, each one being oversubscribed 
the day it was offered. The American 
loan to the Alsace-Lorraine railways 
is to be used in paying off a debt owed 
to the French government, or, in other 
words, transferring the debt from the 
French treasury to the American bond- 
holders. 


Majority of the People Op- 
posed to Howell-Barkley 
Bill 


President Samuel Felton of the Chi- 
cago Great Western R. R., who is also 
chairman of the western railways’ com- 
mittee on public relations has issued 
a statement showing the results of the 
elections as applied to the legislators 
who were “blackballed” by the rail 
unions for their opposition to the 
Howell-Barkley bill. 


The results speak for themselves and 
the almost uniform success of these 
“blackballed” candidates, indicates that 
a majority of the voters oppose radical 
legislation of this sort. 


Mr. Felton’s statement follows: 


“No result of the recent national 
election is more significant than the 
aebuke given by the American people 
to the labor union leaders and other 
persons who tricd to force the Howell- 
Barkley bill through congress at its 
last session. This is a bill of great 
importance. It would abolish the rail- 
road labor board, deprive the public oi 
all representation in the settlement of 
raikway labor disputes, and increase 
the danger of railway strikes. It is on 
the calendar of the house of repre- 
sentatives for first consideration when 
congress meets again. A meeting of 
labor leaders has just been called to 
renew the effort to get it passed. It 
is therefore highly pertinent and time- 
ly to point out the effect of the ac- 


against the Howell-Barkley bill. 
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recent politicai campaign. 

“The supporters of this bill, after | 
congress adjourned, published in their | 
official paper ‘Labor’ several lists of | 
members of the house of representa- 
tives, who they urged members of 
labor unions and other people to vote | 
against. Their lists included 93 rep- | 
resentatives from 23 states. With few 
exceptions these representatives were 
opposed* entirely because they voted 
Fur- 
thermore, the supporters of the Howell- 
Barkley bill carried on throughout the 
country an active campaign to defeat 
these members of congress. 


| 
tivities on behalf of this bill during the | 


“Of the representatives who were in- 
cluded in these lists eight were not 
candidates for re-eiection. This leaves 
85 who were candidates; and of these 
82 were re-elected, while numerous 
representatives who voted for the How- 
ell-Barkley bill were defeated. 


“The results speak eloquently for 
themselves. Members of congress may 
well consider these facts when they 
again convene. They show there is 
no real public sentiment in favor of the 
Howell-Barkley bill and much public 
sentiment against it. The only party 


that advocated it was the LaFollette- 


Wheeler party, and its candidates ap- 
parently received less than one-sey- 
enth of the votes cast. 


“No less significant is the result 
of the election of United States sén- 
ators. The supporters of the Howell- 
Barkley bill specifically opposed 13 
candidates for the senate in 12 states. 
Their opposition was based upon the 
ceneral attitude of these candidates and 
particularly upon the belief that they 
would vote against the Howell-Barkley 
bill. Every one of the candidates for 
the senate who was especially opposed 
by them was elected. 


“The results of the election show as 
clearly as possible that an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the people of the 
country are opposed to the Howell- 
Barkley bill.” 


Condition of Motive Power as of Oc- 
tober 15. 


Class I railroads on October 15 had 
11,839 locomotives in need of repair, 
18.4 per cent of the number on line, 
according to reports filed by the car- 
tiers with the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. This 
was an increase of 510 locomotives 
above the number in need of repair on 
October 1, at which time there were 
11,329 or .17.6 per cent. Of the total 
number, 6,495 or 10.1 per cent were in 
need of classified repair, an increase 
compared with October 1 of 320 while 
5,344 or 8.3 per cent were in need of 
running repair, an increase of 190 dur- 
ing the same period. Class I railroads 
on October 15 had 4,950 serviceable 
locomotives in storage, a decrease of 
474 under the number in storage on 
October 1. The railroads during the 
first half of October repaired and 
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turned out of the shops 32,611 locomo- 
tives, a decrease of 1,344 compared with 
the number repaired during the last 
half of September. 


Radio Election Returns Received on 
Speeding Trains. 


Radio election returns were served 
to passengers aboard speeding pas- 
senger trains successfully for the first 
‘time in history the night following 
presidential election day, marking an 
epoch in the progress of wireless trans- 
‘mission. Approximately a thousand 
‘passengers traveling between New York 
and Chicago aboard the Twentieth Cen- 
‘tary Liited on the New York Central 
'R. R., which ran that night in three 
‘sections eastbound and three sections 
'westbound, heard the news reports of 
‘the counting of the national voting 
‘continuously from 7:15 p. m. until 1 
o'clock the next morning. The re- 
/ceiving sets were placed on the book- 
-case shelves at the forward end of the 
‘observation cars at the rear of the 
‘trains, each one manned by an engineet 
of the Western Electric. Except dur. 
‘ing temporary interruptions and re- 
tuning due to change of broadcasting 
+stations every person in the cars, which 
rwere filled to capacity with passengers 
‘from the adjoining Pullmans, heard the 
election bulletins, broadcasted from a 
‘chain of 27 stations. The night was 
‘clear and balmy and with the rear 
door of the observation cars kept ajar 
‘the reports were heard distinctly even 
-by the group on the observation plat- 
forms out of doors. The all-steel cars, 
ithe oscillation and swing of the trains 
around curves and even their passage 
‘through tunnels and highest speed, 
failed to prevent the continuous de- 
livery of election returns, interspersed 
with an unusually good musical pro- 
gram originated from station “W.E. 
A.F.” at New York. At times the 
Twentieth Century limited attains a 
speed of more than eighty miles an 
1our, but even on these stretches the 
MaSsengers heard the voice of an- 
10uncer Graham McNamee as clearly 
as if he were standing in their midst. 
“Logs,” such as are recorded on every 
ycean voyage, were made of the elec- 
‘on returns service aboard the trains. 
These show that while the westbound 
‘rains were on the Hudson division, at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., they received 
‘lear election reports from Station “W. 
3.Z.,” at Springfield, Mass. The same 
vestbound trains a little later switched 
Gmotation “W.G.Y.” at Schenectady 
nd subsequently received better trans- 
nission from “W.E.A.F.” at New York 
nd finally in the Mohawk valley got 
Hearty Station “K.D.K.A.” at Pitts- 
uurgh. Westbound from Buffalo there 
vas a short hiatus, which investigation 
|/hows was experienced also by sta- 
‘onary receiving sets in the same lo- 
ality, but within a few minutes Sta- 
ion “W.T.A.M.” at Cleveland was re- 
eived clearly and maintained for a 
ong distance. On the eastbound trains, 
lection returns -commenced coming 
just before reaching Amherst, Ohio, 


; 
} 


_ Which the incoming 
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and the passengers received from Sta- 
tion “W.T.A.M.” at Cleveland, which 
faded out after reaching Erie, Pa., and 
until passing Dunkirk, N. Y., reports 
were received from Station “K.D.K.A.” 
at Pittsburgh. Between Dunkirk and 
Buffalo “W.G.R.” at Buffalo was re- 
ceived with perfect results. The radio 
receiving equipment used aboard the 
trains will be of interest to all radio 
fans. Each set employed a total of 
nine vacuum tubes. Of these the first 
six were the “peanut tubes’ mounted 
in the radio receiver. These operate 
on the double-detection principle in 
signal currents 
from the loop antenna are first reduced 
to a lower frequency range, amplified 
and reduced to audible frequencies. 
These currents are then further ampli- 
fied so that their energy can be in- 
creased by the almost incredible amount 
of two million million million times. 
Yet the power which actually oper- 
ates the loud speaker was little more 
than a tenth of a watt. The equipment 
was Western Electric 6004-B receiv- 
ing sets (6 tubes) connected with a 
stand-loop and a 14-A combined am- 
plifier and loud speaker, 6-volt storage 
battery and 120-volt “B” battery. 


Power of the Labor Boaid is Upheld 
by Federal Judge. 


Federal Judge James H. Wilkerson 
has refused to quash the petitions of 
the United States railroad labor board 
demanding that J; McGuire of the 
brotherhood of engineers and D. V. 
Robertson of the firemen be compelled 
to appear before the board and testify 
at the wage dispute hearing between 
the western railways and their employ- 
ees. The judge’s action in upholding 
the board was hailed as a victory by 
that body, and attorney Richberg, rep- 
resenting the union officials, announced 
that he intended to appeal the case to 
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the United States supreme court. In 
handing down ‘his decision, Judge Wil- 
kerson denied that the provisions of 
the transportation act providing for 
the enforcement of subpoenas of the 
labor board were’ unconstitutional; 
further that the terms of the trans- 
portation act were clear and unambigu- 
ous, insofar as they provided for the 
right of the labor board to go before 
any district court with complaints 
against recalcitrant witnesses. 


The Legislative Situation Re- 
viewed in an Address by 
Mr. Morris 


“A fair interpretation of the results 
of the recent nation-wide election is 
that the people of this country want 
nothing to do with government owner- 
ship and operation of railroads, or with 
such drastic regulation of our trans- 
portation companies as would tend 
toward making government operation 
necessary.’ This was the central 
thought in an address before the an- 
nual convention of the Iowa Automo- 
tive Merchants Association, November 
14, at Des Moines, by Charles D. Mor- 
ris of Chicago, assistant to the chair- 
man of the western railway presidents’ 
committee on public relations. 


“The repeal of the Esch-Cummins 
law, the abolition of the Railroad Labor 
Board, and ultimate railroad operation 
by the government were all at issue in 
the recent campaign,’ continued the 
speaker. ‘They were at issue not be- 
cause of the railroads, nor of the owners 
of their stock and bonds, but because 
of the demands of radical politicians, 
who, in the hope of personal advance- 
ment, were bold enough to make a 
vicious assault upon the second larg- 
est industry in the country. Every 
argument that could be invented by 
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experienced politicians were resorted to 
in an effort to befog the minds of 
American voters, but without avail. The 
issue was met squarely by the friends 
of well-established fundamental prin- 
ciples in government. The purpose and 
character of the 
were explained, the need of such a 
tribunal as the Railroad Labor Board 
was made plain, and the fallacies of 
government ownership and operation 
were laid bare. As a result of this 
process of education the people went 
to the polls in overwhelming numbers, 
making their decision in the matter so 
plain that ‘a wayfaring man, though a 
fool, need not err therein.’ 


“Notwithstanding this mandate from 
the people, it is apparent that the 
harassment of the railroads is to con- 
tinue during the short session of the 
68th congress, which is to convene in 
December. The Howell-Barkley bill, 
the purpose of which is to abolish the 
Railroad Labor Beard, is still on the 
calendar of the lower house, and we 
may be sure that a heroic effort will 
be made to bring about its enactment 
before the congress elected on Noveim- 
ber 4 comes into power. 


“The real purpose of this bill is to 
eliminate the general public as a factor 
in the adjustment of disputes between 
railroad labor and its employers. When 
it was under consideration during the 
first session of this congress, Represen- 
tative Tincher of Kansas very appro- 
priately referred to it as the ‘Return to 
Strikes Bill.’ Since this labor board 
was established we have had but one 
strike of any consequence among rail- 
way employees. Before it became a 
factor in the settlement of disputes the 
threat of a strike was the weapon most 
commonly used to force the employers 
of railroad labor into subjection. With 
the removal of the strike threat the 
railroads, by efficient management, have 
made it possible during the last three 
years, to withdraw over one-half of the 
advance in freight rates made in 1920, 
at an annual saving to shippers of al- 
most $700,000,000. I can not believe 
that the American people desire to put 
an end to the splendid progress the raii- 
roads have been and still are making, 
at the mere behest of the leaders of 
railway labor unions, whose sole pur- 
pose in this matter is to increase their 
own power in the adjustment of dis- 
putes between railway enpiou and 
the railroads. j 


“Moreover, if government ow :rship 
is not desired, as is now appare ., what 
occasion is there for tinkering with the 
Esch-Cummins law? This law was en- 
acted to make the private operation-of 
American railroads possible. It catne 
into effect at the end of a disastrous 
experiment with governmental opera- 
tion. For a period of 26 months the 
government had been operating the 
roads at an absolute loss of $45,000,000 
a month to the taxpayers. The return 
of the roads to their rightful owners 
was intended to relieve the taxpayer 
of this tremendous burden. The Esch- 
Cummins law not only provided for 


Esch-Cummins law ~ 


when making rates. 
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the return of the roads but was de- 
signed to guarantee continued railroad 
service without the necessity of again 
calling on the government for financial 
aid. It enunciated certain simple funda- 
mental principles to be observed under 
private management. It provided that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should fix rates that would not only 


pay the cost of operation, but enable 
the railroads to earn a fair return on’ 


the value of their property used for 
transportation purposes. 


“In the exercise of its authority, the 
commission declared that 534 per cent 
was a fair return, but did not guarantee 


that the roads should earn so much. 


Indeed, their net return since the law 


went into effect has been about four 
per cent, but under this law the roads 


must be satisfied with what they have 
been able to earn at the rates fixed. At 
the same time the law provides that 


the commission may reduce rates when- 


ever and wherever conditions seem to 
justify, and in the exercise of this au- 
thority it has made large reductions 
since the increases of 1920, and there 
is every reason to believe that ad- 
ditional reductions in rates will be 
granted whenever conditions seem to 
justify it. 

“The law also very wisely provides 
tor the development of our transporta- 
tion system as rapidly as the constantly- 


growing commerce of the nation de- 


mands. The framers of this law recog- 
nized that the important thing was to 
make sure that the people should have 
efficient and adequate transportation at 
all times, and provided that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should 
keep this thought in mind at all times 
Under this law al- 
though the return earned by the rail- 


ways has been much less than the 


Interstate Commerce Commission has 
held reasonable and fair, the roads have 
invested large amounts in new equip- 
ment and in track and terminal im- 
provements, until today it is uni- 


versally admitted that we have the most _ 


satisfactory and efficient transportation 
service the country ever enjoyed. The 
railroads are now moving more than 
a million carloads of freight every 
week, without exasperating delays and 
consequent losses to shippers, a feat 
that would have been absolutely im- 
possible four years ago. In face of 
such satisfactory conditions as these, 
why throw a monkey-wrench into the 
machinery of commerce by a repeal of 
the Transportation Act? 


“This act is not only reasonably fair 
to the railroads, but is a bulwark of 
defense to the people who ‘have in it 
a substantial guarantee that they shall 
have efficient and adequate transporta- 
tion facilities and at the same time be 
protected from exorbitant rates, or the 
wickedness of discrimination. It is ap- 
parent that the nation is entering upon 
a period of unusual prosperity. Are 
we to mar or destroy it by continuing 
the unwise attacks upon the railroad 
industry, against which the people have 
spoken in no uncertain tone?” 
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Illinois Central R. R. Places Contracts 
for Metropolis Cut-Off. 


The Illinois Central R. R. has placed 
contracts covering a $10,000,000 exten- 
sion project, in connection with the 
construction of 168 miles of new line, 
extending from Edgewood, Ill. via 
Metropolis, to Fulton, Ky. Constr 
tion is to be started at once on grading 
and bridge work, and it is expected 
that within four months the track- -lay- 


ing gangs will be at work. The entire 


project is expected to extend over q 
two-year period. The cut-off, when 


completed, will give the Illinois Cen- 


tral R. R. main line considerably lower 
grades, as well as save a 22-mile haul, 


President Markham Advises that Poli- 
tics Now Be Forgotten. 


At the dedication ceremonies of the 
Effingham, Ill., union station, President 
C. H. Markham of the Illinois Cen- 
tral R. R. advised his hearers that, 
with the national election over and 
economic policies settled for the next 
four years, political differences be for- 
gotten and cooperation be given in 
working together towards prosperity. 
Mr. Markham said: “A political cam- 
paign in which one or more parties 
propose to make fundamental, far- 
reaching changes in the economic poli- 
cies of the national government js 
bound to have a disturbing effect for 
the time being upon business. Regard- 
less of the confidence business men 
may want to feel about the outcome 
of an election, there is always an ele- 
ment of doubt and fear as to what 
may happen. Capital is discreet. Peo- 
ple with money to invest hesitate to 
place it in a business enterprise when 
there is even a remote possibility that 
the treatment it may receive in that 
enterprise may be adverse. Good rail- 
way service, after all, is of greatest 
importance to the farmer, the manu- 
facturer, the business man and _ the 
wage earner. There may be criticism 
of the rates charged for railway sery- 
ice to the public, but whenever any- 
thing happens to deprive the public 
of good railway service, we speedily 
learn that the question of rates is of 
secondary importance. There must be 
good service, and that comes first. 
The farmer must be able to ship his 
products to market when prices are 
right. The manufacturer must be able 
to get his raw materials on time and 
to make his deliveries promptly. The 
business man must be able to travel and 
ship when he chooses. When we look 
at the chart of business we are at first 
impressed by the variations from one 
period to another. Periods of pros- 
perity are followed by periods of de- 
pression, and they in turn by other 
periods of prosperity. But the fact of 
greatest significance is that the trend 
of business is constantly upward. Noth- 
ing can be more true than that agricul- 
ture, industry, commerce and trade 
have to be constantly growing to take 
care of the needs of our increasing 
population. The demand is bound to 
be greater next year than it was last 
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year. Whenever there is a temporary 
setback, such as in years of business 
depression, or whenever there is a 
temporary cessation of growth, such 
as in political campaign years, it fol- 
lows that there must be a sharp in- 
crease to make up for the lost time. 
Our population does not stop grow- 
ing while we are adjusting our dif- 
ferences of views and deciding upon 
our national policies. It will be the 
natural thing for a gradual and sub- 
stantial improvement to take place in 
business. I look for it to occur and 
I believe 1925 will be an excellent year 
for business. We take the position on 
the Illinois Central system that our 
prosperity is dlosely related to the 
‘prosperity of every community on our 
lines. We want our patrons to prosper 
primarily because their prosperity 
|means more business for us to handle.” 


‘Railway Shares Take Swift Rise After 
Election. 


As soon as the national election was 
decided, a flood of buying orders ser 
railway stocks skyward, and, during 
the course of the day of November 7, 
railway stocks advanced in value more 
than $100,000,000. 45 of such stocks 
reaching new high prices for the year 
and many of them reaching the high- 
est level in their history. 


i 


Canadian Car Loadings Again Show 
Increases. 


Car loadings in Canada during the 
‘week ending November 1, showed an 
‘increase over the previous week of 659 
‘cars, the principal gains being recorded 
‘in live stock and coal. Compared with 
‘the corresponding week last year the 
increase was 4,415 cars, grain loading 
being heavier by 1,136 cars, live stock 
‘by 560 cars, lumber by 262 cars, mer- 
chandise by 1,086 cars and miscellan- 
eous freight by 1,945 cars. 


Conference Between Carbuilders and 
' Lumbermen to be Held. 
t 


A conference has jbeen arranged be- 
tween car builders and lumber manu- 
facturers operating sawmills on the 
Pacific coast, to be held in Chicago, 
IIL, on November 17 and 18. The lum- 
bermen who will participate in the con- 
ference will be on their way east to 
attend a series of meetings to be held 
in Washington, D. C., including a con- 
jference on wood utilization, called by 
the late secretary of agriculture. 


Steam Railway and Electric Line to 
Use Same Rails. 


_ After a 15-day trial, the operation 
of a steam railway and an electric in- 
terurban railway over the same line 
fas been pronounced successful, in the 
case of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Ry., 
and the Texas Interurban Ry. The 
joint operation is being conducted be- 
ween Dallas and Denton, Texas, over 
a single-track line. A joint dispatching 
system is maintained, under the con- 
trol of the steam railway. All pas- 
45enger trains, whether steam or electric, 
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are considered first-class; electric ex- 
press trains, second-class, and steam 
freight trains, third class. During each 
24-hour period, the interurban line op- 
erates 30 passenger trains and four 
express trains, while the M-K-T runs 
four passenger trains and two freight 
trains. The interurban railway pays 
a monthly rental for the use of the 
track and, in addition, pays a share 
of the maintenance and dispatching 
costs. 


Austrian Railways Tied Up by General 
Strike. 


As a revolt against the wages im- 
posed on them by the program of the 
allies, the Austrian rail workers went 
on a general strike this week. Ac- 
cording to reports reaching this 
country, the strike was carried out 
with military precision and tied up the 
railways completely, with the exception 
of a few food trains. Many American 
and other tourists are marooned at 
various points in Austria. Further re- 
ports indicate that the strike will not 
be of long duration and that a settle- 
ment should be arrived at before the 
end of this week. 


Head-On Collision in Arkansas on the 
Missouri Pacific. 


A southbound Missouri Pacific pas- 
senger train collided head-on with a 
northbound ‘freight train on November 
9, near Walnut Lake, Ark. An un- 
identified man was killed and 50 pas- 
sengers and trainmen received minor 
injuries. 


Boston & Maine to Study Bus and 
Truck Transportation. 


Howard F. Fritch and Frank I. 
Hardy have been named by the Bos- 
ton & ‘Maine Ry., to head a depart- 
ment which will study motor truck and 
bus transportation, particularly as it 
applies to the handling of Boston & 
Maine traffic. According to President 
Hustis’ statement, the work to be un- 
dertaken is of great importance, due 
to the inroads made on the earnings of 
the B. & M. by motor truck and bus 
competition. He said further that the 
problem was not entirely one of com- 
petition, but also involved expensive 
duplications of service, which might 
be economically eliminated. 


Sand House Column 


AN UNSUNG HERO. 


Up and down the railways, ‘acts of 
heroism of one sort and another are so 
common as to pass without comment. 
But we must devote a few lines to 
Charles G. Withrow, a towerman on 
the Alton, who, after suffering ‘a stroke 
of paralysis remained at his post and 
performed his duties, until relieved. 

x ex 


In tHE NortH Woops. 


We see that the Northwestern is 
advertising sleepers and other con- 
veniences for hunters going to north- 
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ern Wisconsin. It begins to look more 
and more as though fate is conspiring 
against us. Because everywhere we 
turn we see things that remind us of 
hunting. In all probability, and judg- 
ing from previous experience, we could 
not hit a deer at five yards with a 
sawed-off shotgun, ‘but, golly, this kind 
of weather surely makes us want to 
get out and try. 
ae Ps 


“D” Was A Nut. 


In the schools these days they are 
teaching children arithmetic by having 
them figure out the cost of a locomo- 
tive, given its weight on the drivers; 
also having them find out the ratio 
of new railway construction as between 
United States and Canada. ‘Tihings 
were different when we went to school. 
In those days A, B, C and D used to 
go out and dig a ditch or cut down 
trees or unload coal, or some other 
such light occupation, and it was our 
job to figure out how long it took them 
to do it and how much they got paid 
for it. As we recall it, A was always 
the shark, B was pretty good and C 
was fair, but poor D! He always took 
two or three times as long as the rest 
of them and only got paid half as 
much. We sympathized with him, be- 
cause it nearly always took us twice 
as long to work the problems as the 
rest of the class and we only got them 
half as right. 

en Ree 


A SPENDTHRIFT PACIFIC. 


A Pennsylvania locomotive scattered 
$60,000 along the right of way between 
Ambridge and Sewickley the other day 
when it ran over a pouch containing 
the money, mostly in $10, $20 and $50 
bills, which had fallen onto the track 
off an express truck. Even “Death 
Valley” Scott, in his palmiest days, 
never scattered money labout at thai 
speed. 

Cais 


(<a 
| New Roads and Projects |] 


California—The Minarets & Western 
Ry. has been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to operate 
a line of railway in Fresno and Ma- 
dera counties, California. 


Louisiana.—The Brimstone R. R. & 
Canal Co. has secured right of way 
covering an extension of its railway. S. 
W. Maxwell, Sulphur, La., is president. 


Oklahoma.—The Beaver Meade & 
Englewood R. R. has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
permission to construct a 175-mile line 
of railway from Hooker, Okla., to Des 
Moines, N. M. 


Texas.—The Roswell Lubbock & 
Memphis Short Line R. R., which has 
purchased 110 miles of completed grade 
and other property of the Altus Lub- 
bock Roswell & El Paso Ry., plans 
to construct extensions to the line to 
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complete a railway from Wellington, 
Texas. to Roswell, N. M. Clifford 
Grunewald and associates, of Houston, 
Texas, are interested in the new line. 

The St. Louis Brownsville & Mexico 
Ry. has been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to build a 
line from Lyford to Edinburg, Texas, 
a distance of 28 miles. 


Washington.—The Northern Pacific 
Ry. plans the construction of an ex- 
tension of its Gray’s Harbor branch in 
Mason county, of 15 miles, to cost ap- 
proximately $500,000. 


Wisconsin.—The Flambeau Paper 
Co., Park Falls, Wis., has awarded a 
contract to Siems Helmers & Schaeff- 
ner, of St. Paul, Minn., covering the 
construction of four miles of logging 
railway, extending from Park Falls into 
the Turtle Lake territory. 

The Wisconsin Southern Ry. has 
placed a contract with the E. Schuster 
Construction Co., covering the con- 
struction of 61 miles of electric railway 
between Manitowoc and Sturgeon Bay. 


Railway Supply Trade 


The stockholders of Joseph T. Ryer- 
son & Son, Inc., have purchased a sup- 
stantial interest in the Reed-Smith Co., 
Milwaukee. The Reed-Smith Co. is 
a very successful independent steel 
warehousing company serving the in- 
dustry in that section of the country. 
They have a large and varied line of 
finished steel products in stock, with 
ample facilities for quick shipment 


D. M. Ryerson, 


Under the new plan the officers of the 
Reed-Smith Co. of. Milwaukee are: D. 
M. Ryerson, president; George W. 
Smith, vice-president and general man- 
ager; E. L. Hartig, treasurer; Carl 
Gallauer, secretary. The Milwaukee 
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stocks and facilities of the Reed-Smith 
Co. are soon to be increased so that 
they may give even better service than 
in the past. In addition, Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son will maintain practical- 
ly daily car service from Chicago for 
prompt delivery of special orders and 
sections that are only carried in the 
largest warehouses. Joseph T. Ryer- 
son & Son is the largest independent 
steel warehousing organization in the 
country, operating six plants, at Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Buffalo and New York. Through over 
80 years of service they have built up 
an enviable reputation for dependabil- 
ity, accuracy and speed. A complete 
range of steel products, including bars, 
shapes, plates, sheets, tubes, rivets, 
bolts, nuts, etc., is maintained at all 
six plants. This combination will pro- 
vide much more complete and quicker 
service for this section of the country. 
x Ok Ok 

N. L. Clements, president, and C. R. 
Wells, secretary-treasurer of the In- 
dustrial Works, Bay City, Mich., have 
retired. E. B. Perry, formerly vice- 
president and general manager, has 
been elected president and general man- 


KE. bB. ferry, President and General Manzger, 
Industrial Warks. 


ager, succeeding Mr. Clements; M. D. 
Platt, formerly office manager, has been 
appointed secretary-treasurer, succeed- 
ing Mr. Wells. H. H. Perry, formerly 
assistant to the vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, has been appointed man- 
ager, J. L. Trudell, formerly advertising 
manager, has been appointed office 
manager and A. R. Olsen succeeds Mr. 
Trudell as advertising manager. Walter 
Perry, formerly superintendent, has 
been promoted to general superin- 
tendent. 
pee 

The General Electric Co. has appro- 
priated $25,000 for a Steinmetz mem- 
orial fund for Union college in mem- 
ory of Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz, the 
company’s chief consulting engineer 
who died a year ago, President Charles 
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A. Richmond of Union has announced, 
The income from this fund will be 
used to provide four scholarships an- 
nually. Students in any of the courses 
at Union are eligible but preference 


N. L. Clements, Retired President, 
Industrial Works. 


will first be given to sons of employees 
of the General Electric Co. and next to 
sons of residents of Schenectady. “Dr. 
C. P. Steinmetz was for many years a 
professor at Union College, a position 
which he greatly prized,” Dr. Rich- 
mond said in announcing the scholar- 
ships. “Nothing could be more appro- 
priate as a memorial to him than this 
scholarship foundation. A poor boy 
himself, his sympathy with the boy of 


Cc. R. Wells, Retired Secretary-Treasurer, 
Industrial Works. 


small resources who was _ struggling 
for an education was always keen and 
ready.” 
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The Whiting Corpn., Harvey, III, 
has opened a district sales office at 997 
Ellicott Square building, Buffalo, N. Y., 
to succeed its former agent, Geo. F. 
| Crivel & Co., Buffalo. W. R. Hans is 
to be in charge of the new office Mr. 
‘Hans has been in the service of the 
Whiting Corpn., for many years in the 
sales and engineering departments, and, 
at Buffalo, he will handle the complete 
line of Whiting products, cranes, foun- 
dry equipment way specialties. 

' The Orange Car & Wheel Co., Or- 
ange, Texas, has awarded contracts for 

a car building plant at DeQuincy, La. 
\ * Ox 


The American Bridge Co., Ambridge, 
Pa., has moved its Cleveland office to 
1450 Rockefeller building, from 1509 
‘Guardian Bank building. 

} * * x 

) N. P. Farrar has been appointed as- 
‘sistant sales manager of the Pawling 
& Harnischfeger Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
| ee ae 

' Ralph W. Payne, with headquarters 
‘in the Metropolitan Bank building, 613 
fieenth street, N. W., Washington, 
iieeC., has been epneiited exclusive 
southern representative for the Mag- 
‘netic Signal Co., manufacturers of the 
‘magnetic flagman, and_will have charge 
of sales and engineering in the south- 
mS territory, effective November 15. 

* ok * 


According to President R. P. Lamont, 
tthe outlook for the American Steel 
‘Foundries for the remainder of the 
year is very good. The company is at 
‘Present operating at from 60 to 65 
ie cent of capacity. 

* * x 


| The National Malleable & Steel Cast- 
ings Co., is constructing an annealing 
building at its plant at Indianapolis, 
Ind. to be 100 by 500 ft. 

Sic a 


Maurice Joseph, formerly president 
of the Joseph Joseph Co., and the Rail- 
way Supply & Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 
(Ohio, has resigned from active business 
connections and will devote his entire 
time to community work in Cincinnati. 

* oe x 


The Peerless Grate Bar Co., has been 
organized at Birmingham, Ala., with 
offices in the Jefferson County Bank 
quilding. H. K. Miner is president of 
te new company. 

eae ane 


Harold Blum has been appointed 
sales engineer of the Cleveland Railway 
‘Supply Co. Mr. Blum was formerly 
connected with the Rail Welding & 
Bonding Co. 


4 


*k *k x 
| The Canadian Locomotive Co., To- 
ronto, Ont., has made the following 
changes in its board of directors: the 
vesignations of A. Jarvis and M. J. 
laney have been accepted; H. F. Osler 
ias been appoined a director and Rob- 
‘rt Hobson has been elected chairman 
of the board. 
kK ok x 


The Conveyors Corpn., of America, 


| 
| 
| 


ya 
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326 West Madison street, Chicago, IIL., 
announces the appointment of Fred- 
erick E. Bausch, 1105 Chemical build- 
ing, St. Louis, Mo., as district repre- 
sentative in eastern Missouri and south- 
ern Illinois. Mr. Bausch will handle 
the sales of the American steam jet 
ash conveyor, the American cast iron 
storage tanks, American air tight doors 
for ash pits and boiler settings, and 
other specialities. 
ae ye 

The Premier Staybolt Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has opened a Chicago office at 30 
North Michigan boulevard, in the Peo- 
ples Trust & Bank building. The office 
is to be in charge of L. W. Widmeier, 
assistant to the president. 


vs _ 


Federated Malay States—The Fed- 
erated Malay States Railway showed 
a general upward trend of traffic dur- 
ing 1923. Passenger receipts amounted 
to $5,846,405, a seven per cent increase 
over the previous year. Freight train 
receipts amounted to $6,657,767, an in- 
crease of slightly over four per cent. 


| Patents on Railway Devices | | 


Issued by the United States Patent Office, 
November 4, 1924. 


Rail Stand for Scale Platforms, 1,514,- 


566—James D. O'Neill, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada. 
Stock Guard for Railroads, 1,514,437— 


Benjamin P. Cobb, Bozeman, Mont. 


Mail-Bag Catcher, 1,514,414—Lanzy 
Ciley, Argabright, Blacksburg, Va. 


Operating and Locking Device for 
Door-Supporting Members, 1,514,404 
—George A. Suckfield, Avalon, Pa., 


assignor to Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Upper Buffer Arrangement for Railway 
Cars, 1,514,373—George E. Coutant, 
Decatur, Ill. 

Railroad-Switch-Operating Device, 1,- 
514,376—Joseph Czerniak, Kenosha, 
Wis. 

Exhaust Mechanism for Locomotives, 
1,514,334-John E. Osmer, Owosso, 
Mich., assignor of one-half to Fred- 
erick H. Smith, Columbus, Ohio. 

Car-Door-Locking Device, 1,514,312— 
William F. Cremean and Wilbur M. 
Bosworth, Toledo, Ohio. 

Train-Door Control System, 1,514,286 
—Lee P. Hynes, Albany, 'N. Y., as- 
signor to Consolidated Car-Heating 
Company, Albany, N. Y. 


Railway-Traffic-Controlling Apparatus, - 


1,514,247—Charles R. Beall, Swiss- 
vale, Pa., assignor to The Union 
Switch & Signal Company, Swissvale, 
ia 

Motor for Geared Locomotives, 1,514,- 
241—William E. Woodard, Forest 
Fils: NY, 


Railway Signal System, 1,514,212—Rob- 
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ert J. Hewett, Westfield, 
Convertible Freight Car, 


Ney, 
1,514,211— 


John C. Hester, Milwaukee, Wis., as- 
signor of one-half to George D. 
Luscher, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Adjustable Anchor Block for Slip 
Switches, 1,514,206 — Benedict  T. 
Gibbs, Jr., Chicago Heights, IIl., as- 


signor to Morden Frog & Crossing 
Works, Chicago, Ill. 


Railroad-Track-Weeding Machine, 1,- 
514,176—Auguste Scheuchzer, Renens, 
near Lausanne, Switzerland, assignor 
to Ferrodesherbeuse Scheuchzer 


Societe Anonyme, Renens, Switzer- 
land. 


Railroad-Track-Weeding Machine, 1,- 
514,177—Auguste Scheuchzer, Renens, 
near Lausanne, Switzerland, assignor 
to Ferrodesherbeuse Scheuchzer 


Societe Anonyme, Renens, Switzer- 
land. 


Locomotive Draft Appliance, 1,514,145 
—Vona Glover Ferguson, Shreveport, 
La, 


Railway Signaling System, 1,514,127— 
Henry W. Brock, Denver, Colo. 

Railway-Traffic-Controlling Apparatus, 
1,514,004—Ronald A. McCann, Swiss- 
vale, Pa., assignor to The Union 
Switch & Signal Company, Swiss- 
vale, Pa. 

Nonsinkable Car Front Float and Car- 
go, 1,514,001—Max Koppe, New York, 
N. Y., assignor of one-half to John 
B. Verhoeven, New York, N. Y. 

Train Stop, 1,513,965—Thomas E. Carr, 
Providence, R. I. 

Hand Brake for Railway Cars, 1,513,- 
954—Harry Barnard, Chicago, IIl., 
and Starley F. Beasley, Kansas City, 
Kans., assignors to Universal Draft 
Gear Attachment Company, Chicago, 
He 

Draft Arm, 1,513,956—Herbert FE. 
Bartsch, Chicago, Ill., assignor to 
Universal Draft Gear Attachment 
Company. 

Railway-Traffic-Controlling Apparatus, 
1,513,957—Charles R. Beall, Swiss- 
vale, and Robert M. Gilson, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., assignors to The Union 
Switch & Signal Company, Swiss- 
EVaLerelioa: 

Flexible Coupling and Shock Absorb- 
er, 1,513,944—John Stephenson, Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, Canada. 

Locomotive Draft Appliance, 1,513,832 
—David M. Lewis, Topeka, Kans., 
assignor of two-thirds to Joseph D. 
Purcell, Chicago, IIl. 

Crossing Signal, 1,513,814-Wade H. 
Hillhouse, Lebanon, Ga. 

Device for Counting Differently-Load- 
ed Vehicles, 1,513,811—Robert Hein- 
old, Kiel, Germany. 

Rail Bond and Method of Making 
Same, 1,513,805—Harold H. Ferrey, 
Newark, N. J., assignor to The Amer- 
ican Steel and Wire Company. 

Automatic Electric Coupler, 1,512,968— 


Harry F. Woernley, Wilkinsburg, 
Pa., assignor to The Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company, Wilmerding, 
Pa. 
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Direction Valve for Automatic Train- 
Control Apparatus, 1,513,028—David 
J. Bissell, Jr.. Spokane, Wash., as- 
signor to Otis Automatic Train Con- 
trol Incorporated, Spokane, Wash. 

Rail Joint, 1,513,033—Ora G. Cosner, 
Greenland, W. Va. 


Railway News 


Arkansas & Memphis Ry. Bridge & 
Terminal.—See “Chicago Rock Island 
e&ePacihic. 


Ashland Coal & Iron.—See ‘“Chesa- 
peake & Ohio.” 


Canadian Pacific—During the past 
season of railway construction and re- 
construction, the Canadian Pacific Ry. 
has used approximately 6,500,000 ties. 
The woods used include fir, cedar, hem- 
lock, tamarack, jack pine, spruce, maple 
and birch. No difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in supplying the requirements 
of the railway. The use of creosoted 
ties has done much to reduce the an- 
nual consumption, and, during the last 
season, the C. P. R. has reconstructed 
several wooden bridges on branch lines 
with creosoted timbers. 


Ross H. McMaster has been elected 
a member of the board of directors 
of this company. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—Examiners H. 
C. Davis and A. S. Young, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in a re- 
port to that body, have recommended 
that the acquisition by the C. & O. of 
the Ashland Coal & Iron Ry., the Long 
Fork Ry., and the Millers Creek R. R.,, 
would not be to the public interest and 
that the request should be denied. 


Chicago Peoria & St. Louis.—This 
line is to be offered at auction at Spring- 
field, Ill., on November 20. It is ex- 
pected that the first mortgage bond- 
holders will purchase the property in 
small parcels and latter sell these par- 
cels privately to junk dealers. 


Chicago Rock Island & Pacific.—This 
company has been authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
substitute $900,000 of Rock Island 
Arkansas & Louisiana R. R. first mort- 
gage 4%4 per cent bonds for a like 
amount of Arkansas & Memphis Ry. 
Bridge & Terminal Co., first mortgage 
five per cent bonds, as partial collateral 
security for a loan of $7,862,000 under 
the terms of the transportation act. 


The hearing in respect to the tenta- 
tive valuation of the properties of this 
company, originally assigned for De- 
cember 1, has been postponed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission un- 
til December 8. 


Chicago St. Paul Minneapolis & 
Omaha.—This company has been grant- 
ed release from the order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission relative to 
the installation of automatic train con- 
trol devices. The installation will not 
be required because of the lightness of 
the road’s passenger traffic and revenue, 
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and because the parent company, the 
Chicago & Northwestern Ry. is making 
an installation in accordance with the 
orders of the commission. 


Delaware & Hudson.—Attorneys for 
this company will appear before the 
supreme court on November 17, to 
argue their objections to the tentative 
valuation assigned to this road by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Among the points to be argued is the 
claim that the order of March 28, 1923, 
does not comply with the valuation act 
and that the order of the commission is 
illegal and void and cannot take the 
place of a lawful tentative valuation. 
The attorneys also claim that the D. 
& H. will be substantially injured, if the 
order should be permitted to operate. 


Denver & Rio Grande Western.— 
This company has been authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to issue $3,000,000 refunding and im- 
provement mortgage six per cent bonds 
series “A,” which are to be sold at not 
less than par. 


Georgia Southern & Florida.—This 
company has requested permission from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to issue $1,280,000 of equipment trust 
certificates, the proceeds to be used in 
the purchase of 1,000 box cars. The 
road also asked authority to issue $35,- 
000 of four per cent promissory notes. 


Illinois Central—This company has 
informed the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that the whole property 
used by the system had been under- 
valued by $510,000,000, as of June 30, 
1915, in protesting against the valuation 
as fixed by the commission. The com- 
mission valued the wholly owned and 
used property of the I. C. at $216,409,- 
000, for rate making purposes, and the 
railway claims that the value for any 
purpose on the date named was not less 
than $594,807,650. The commission 
valued the whole property used by the 
system at $347,680,187, whereas the rail- 
way claims that the true valuation is 
not less than $858,522,470. 


Laurel Fork.—This company has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for permission to abandon its 
entire line, which extends from 
Elizabethtown to Frog Level, Tenn., a 
distance of 14 miles. 


Long Fork.—See “Chesapeake & 


Ohio.” 


Millers Creek.—See “Chesapeake & 
Ohio.” 


New Orleans Texas & Mexico.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for permission 
to issue $1,740,000 of five per cent 


“equipment trust certificates, to be sold 


at 98.46 per cent of par. 


Rock Island Arkansas & Louisiana.— 
See “Chicago Rock Island & Pacific.” 


Pennsylvania.—C. Stuart Patterson, 
the second oldest member of the board 
of directors of this company, in point 
of service, died at his home in Phila- 
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delphia this week. 


St. Louis-San Francisco.—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for permission to 
issue $3,000,000 of six per cent collateral 
gold notes, in lieu of a note previously 
held by the director general of railways, 
and to pledge as collateral therefor 
$4,000,000 of prior lien mortgage gold 
bonds. 


Southern.—This company has re- 
ceived authority from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to issue $5,000,- 
000 of development and general mort- 
gage four per cent gold bonds, to be 
held in the treasury pending further 
orders from the commission. 


Susquehanna & New York.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has de- 
cided that the proposed acquisition of 
the Tionesta Valley Ry. by this line 
would not ibe to the public interest. The 
S. & N. Y. operates a steam railway 
from Tonawanda to Marsh Hill June- 
tion, Pa., a distance of approximately 
46 miles, and has trackage rights over 
the line of the Northern Central R. 
R. between Marsh Hill Junction and 
West Williamsport, Pa., about 21 miles. 
The Tionesta Valley operates a steam 
railway of about 40 miles between Shef- 
field and Hallton, Pa. 


Tionesta Valley.—See “Susquehanna 
& New York.” 


Western Maryland.—This company 
has been granted a release from the 
order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission requiring it to install automatic 
train control devices. Light passenger 
traffic is given as the reason. 


Wheeling & Lake Erie —This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to 
issue $1,000,000 of prior lien five per 
cent certificates and $424,000 of deferred 
lien certificates, the proceeds to be used 
in paying for 1,000 box cars, recently 
purchased. The prior lien certificates 
are to be sold at not less than 98.5 per 
cent of par and the deferred lien cer- 
tificates are to be sold at not less than 
par. 


‘| Conventions and Meetings 


The Western Railway Club will hold 
its regular monthly meeting, Monday 
evening, November 17, at the Audi- 
torium hotel, Chicago, at 8:00 p. m. The 
subject is, “The Business of Moving 
Trains at a Profit,” and the speakers 
will be W. F. Thiehoff, general man- 
ager, Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. 
R., and E. B. Hall, superintendent mo- 
tive power, Chicago & Northwestern 
Ry. 

ae 

The Transportation Club of Louis- 
ville was to hold a joint meeting with 
the Engineers’ and Architects’ Club, the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers and the National Association of 
Stationary Engineers, at the Tyler 
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hotel, Louisville, Ky., November 14. 
The chairman of the meeting was to be 
W. H. Courtney, chief engineer, Louis- 
ville & Nashville R. R., and the pro- 
gram included an illustrated lecture on, 
“The Steel Industry, Yesterday, Today 
and Tomorrow,” by George A. Richard- 
‘son, special engineer, Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation. 
coum, * 

The Western Society of Engineers 
will hold a meeting in its rooms in the 
Monadnock block, Chicago, Monday 
evening, November 17, at which O. F. 
Dalstrom, engineer of bridges, Chicago 
& Northwestern Ry., will read a paper 
'on, “Rebuilding the Missouri River 
Bridge of the C. & 'N. W. Ry.” This 
double-track steel bridge, more than 
1,300 ft. long, was rebuilt without in- 
.terruption to traffic. It replaced a his- 
‘toric structure erected in 1882, which 
will be described, together with the 
-unsual river bank protection required. 
, Preceding the meeting, at 7:00 p. m, 
\ 
| 


| moving pictures will be shown, display- 
ing animated drawings of the erection 
| af the Hell Gate bridge, New York 
city. 


Proteus Steinmetz,’ as 
} 


| “Charles 

sone would naturally refer, is a 
| biography. But it is a book that those 
_who ordinarily shun personal histories 
_will read with fascinated interest. It, 
is the story of a great man and of a 
) great career; not merely the history 
‘of a renowned engincer but of an emi- 
‘nently gentle and lovable personality. 
| Moreover, it is the correct story. Des- 
ipite the fact that Dr. Steinmetz was 
in the public eye more than almost any 
‘other ot his calling, probably more 
‘popular myths surrounded him than 
jany of his noted contemporaries. The 
author, John W. Hammond, wrote from 
“the standpoint of one who knew both 
\Dr. Steinmetz and his friends and fel- 
‘low workers. Several of the chapters 
‘were finished before the great engin- 
'eer’s death and were subject to his re- 
‘view and approval; the remainder of 
'the book was completed with the co- 
‘operation of the latter’s foster son, J. 
' Le Roy Hayden, with whom Dr. Stein- 
‘ metz lived. The volume consists of 489 
pages, with 18 illustrations, a frontis- 
| piece and a foreword by Mr. Hayden, 
and is attractively bound. Published 
_by the Century Company, New York, 
price $4.00. 
eee Ok 


_ The operating department of the 
' Pennsylvania R. R., J. T. Wallis, chief 
of motive power, has issued a book 
son the subject, “Motive Power De- 

velopment Pennsylvania Railroad Sys- 

tem.” The book contains much inter- 
-esting information of a historical na- 
)ture pertaining to the motive power 

of this road and is profusely illus- 
| trated with views of locomotives, both 
'of the early and latest types. It is 
handsomely bound in cloth and makes 
| a volume which will grace any library. 


i 
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The Bullard Machine Tool Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., has issued a pam- 
phlet descriptive of an independent 
face plate jaw having a drop-forged 
steel body. These jaws are applicable 
to face plates having either radial, 
straight or parallel T slots. 


‘Equipment ond Structures 


Locomotives. 


The Southern Ry. is inquiring for 
ene three-cylinder locomotive, and 
has ordered five Pacific type locomo- 
tives from the American Locomotive 


(Gor 


Passenger Cars. 


The Missouri Southern R. R. has 
purchased one combination passenger 
and baggage gasoline rail car from the 
J. G.. Brill ¥Go., Philadelphiay: Pa. 


The Central of Georgia Ry. is in- 
quiring for three coaches, two compos- 
ite coaches and one baggage-mail car. 


The South African Rys. are inquiring 
for 83 coach underframes and 83 coach 
bodies, specifications for which may 
be obtained from the general manager, 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. has placed an order with 
the Sykes Co., St. Louis, Mo., for four 
two-car trains, each consisting of a 
combination mail and express motor 
coach, with a 60-passenger trailer, also 
for an additional motor coach, combi- 
nation baggage and passenger. 


Freight Cars. 


The Norfolk & Western Ry. placed 
orders on November 10, for 3,000 all- 
steel gondola coal cars, 57% tons ca- 
pacity, divided 1,000 each to the Ral- 
ston Steel Car Co., the Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., and the 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 

The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. has placed orders for 2,000 cars— 
1,000 box cars going to the Pullman 
Car & Mfg. Co., and 500 refrigerator 
cars and 500 gondolas being placed 
with the American Car & Foundry Co. 

The Southern Ry. has placed an or- 
der with the Virginia Bridge & Iron 
Co., for 1,000 steel underframes for 
freight cars. 

The Conley Tank Line, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has placed orders with the Stand- 
ard Tank Car Co., Sharon, Pa., for six 
insulated 8,050-gallon capacity tank 
cars. 

The Misko Refineries, Laredo, Texas, 
have placed orders with the Standard 
Tank Car Co. for two triple-compart- 
ment 8,050-gallon tank cars. 

The Caddo Central Oil & Refining 
Co., New York, N. Y., has placed an 
order with the Standard Tank Car Co. 
for one 8,050-gallon capacity tank car. 

The Sun Co., Philadelphia, Pa., has 
placed an order with the Standard Tank 
Car Co. for seven compartment car 
tanks. 
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The Elgin Joliet & Eastern Ry. is 
inquiring for 500 steel underframes for 
freight cars. 


The Great Northern Ry. is inquiring 
for 800 gondola cars, 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. is in- 
quiring for 3,000 car ends and for under- 
car repairs to 2,000 hopper cars. This 
railway has also purchased 16,000 tons 
of steel for repairing 2,000 hopper cars 
in its own shops, and, it is reported, 
contemplates repairing 6,000 hopper 
cars-in all. 


The Great Northern Ry. has placed 
an order with the Pressed Steel Car 
Co. for 40 air dump cars. 


The United States Rubber Co. has 
placed an order with the American 
Car & Foundry Co. for three tank 
Cate: 


Buildings and Terminals. 


The Union Pacific R. R. coal bins at 
La Salle, Col., were destroyed by fire 
on November 10, with a loss estimated 


at $75,000. 


The three forwarding docks of the 
Bangor & Aroostook R. R. at Stock- 
ton Springs, Me., together with several 
large warehouses and a schooner, were 
destroyed by fire on November 8, with a 
loss estimated at $500,000. 


The state public service commission 
of Georgia has directed the Nashville 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. to file 
with the commission specifications for 
a new passenger station at Dalton, Ga. 


The Kansas City Southern Ry. plans 
the expenditure of more than $1,060,000 
in terminal facilities at Shreveport, La. 
A complete new freight yard is being 
laid out, to cost approximately $530,000, 
to include 67,720 feet of new track and 
the raising of 1.55 miles of main line. 
A spur track 8,412 feet long is to be 
built into a new industrial district, to- 
gether with two 1,200-ft. interchange 
sidings and one 3,108-ft. industrial track. 


The Atlantic Coast Line Ry. has 
placed a contract with the King Lum- 
ber Co., Charlottesville, Va., covering 
the construction of a $100,000 freight 
station and office building at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., to be 260 by 45 ft., with 
a one-story freight shed and a two-story 
brick office building in front. C. C. 
Kershaw Contracting Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., has the contract for the grading. 


The Seaboard Air Line Ry. is asking 
for bids covering the construction of a 
freight station at Vidalia, Ga. 


The Southern Ry. plans an addition 
to the passenger station of the N. O. 
& N. E. R. R. at New Orleans, La., to 
be three stories, brick and steel and to 
cost approximately $60,000 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. plans 
the construction of a new enginehouse 
at Chinnville, Ky. Grading has already 
been started. 


The Florida Western & Northern Ry. 
has placed a contract with Seymour- 
Craig Co., Winter Haven, Fla., for con- 
struction of a freight station and ware- 
house in that city, to cost approxi- 
mately $55,000, to be of Spanish type, 
stucco. 
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The Reading Co. plans the construc- 
tion of a modern car repair shop at 
Reading, Pa., and the frog shop now 
located at the East Penn shops will be 
moved to Reading. 

The St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. is 
reported to be planning a $1,000,000 
terminal improvement program at Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

The Houston & Texas Central R. R. 
plans the expenidture of nearly $30,000 
on brick and concrete train sheds, a 
two-story addition to the station build- 


ing, and other work at Austin, Texas. 


Machinery and Tools. 


The Kansas City Southern Ry. has 
ordered a combination journal turning 
and axle lathe. 

The Southern Ry. has purchased a 
five-foot radial drill. 

The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. has purchased a 48-in. car wheel 
borer. 

The Pennsylvania R. R is inquiring 
for a 36-in crank planer for its shops at 
Westerville, Ohio. 

The Erie R. R. has placed an order 
for a four-motor walking jib crane, for 
installation at Susquehanna, Pa., with 
the Whiting Corpn., Harvey, IIl. 

The New York Central R. R. has 
placed an order for a 90-in. drive wheel 
lathe for its Collinwood shops. 

The Norfolk & Western R. R. is in- 
quiring for one double-head axle lathe 
and one 40-in. car-wheel boring ma- 
chine. 

The Lehigh Valley R. R. has pur- 
chased a turret lathe and two engine 
lathes. 

The New York New Haven & Hart- 
ford Ry. has placed orders with the 
Industrial Works for three large wreck- 
ing cranes. 

The Erie R. R. has placed an order 
with the Shaw Electric Crane Co., for 
a 25-ton, two-motor stationary gantry 
crane, 45-ft. span, for installation at 
Newark, N. J. 

The Southern Ry. has placed an order 
with the Pawling & Harnischfeger Co. 
for one 12% ton, two-motor crane, 38- 
ft. span. 


Bridges. 


The Kansas City Southern Ry. plans 
a large terminal improvement at 
Shreveport, La., which will include a 
steel and concrete bridge across Cross 
Lake, to serve also as a dam for the 
city of Shreveport, to be used in con- 
nection with the city water-works. 


The Mobile & Ohio R. R. plans the 
construction of a concrete viaduct over 
its tracks on Sixth street, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 

The Missouri-Kansas-Texas Ry. and 
the McLennan county, Texas, plan the 
construction of a 1% mile underpass 
and roadway near Bruceville, Texas, 
to cost $39,890. 

The Southern Ry. plans the construc- 
tion of a concrete bridge over Oax 
street in Bristol, Va. 
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Signals and Interlocking. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. has 
placed an order with the Union Switch 
& Signal Co. for three 40-compartment 
steel relay cabinets for the new electro- 


_ pneumatic interlockings at Clyffeside, 


West Ashland and Russell, Ky. 


The Atlantic Coast Line Ry. thas or- 
dered 64 one-arm three-position style 
“S” ground signals with relays, etc., for 
installation between Burroughs and 
Altamaha, Ga.; also a complete new set 
of locking for the mechanical machine 
at Burroughs, Ga., and necessary ma- 
terials for changing the mechanical ma- 
chines at Ogeechee river draw and at 
Ashley river bridge, Drayton Hall, S. 
C. These materials are being furnished 
by the Union Switch & Signal Co. and 
will be installed by the railroad’s signal 
construction forces. 


The Delaware Lackawanna & West- 
ern R. R. has placed orders with the 
Union Switch & Signal Co., for a 23- 
lever section electro-pneumatic inter- 
locking machine to be added to the 
existing 13l-lever machine in service 
at Hoboken terminal, Hoboken, N. J. 
A total of 18 two arm bridge and two 
2-arm ground signals will be required, 
together with. seven style “A-1” elec- 
tro-pneumatic switch and lock move- 
ments for movable point frogs and dou- 
ble slips, and 18 movements for single 
switches. These materials will be in- 
stalled by the railroad signal construc- 
tion forces. 


The Delaware Lackawanna & West- 
ern R. R. has also ordered an 11-lever 
section electro-pneumatic interlocking 
machine to be applied to the existing 
47-lever machine at Grove Street, Ho- 
boken, N. J., together with three style 
“A-1” electro-penumatic switch and lock 
movements for operating single switch 
layouts at this location. These ma- 
terials will be furnished by the Union 
Switch & Signal Co. and installed by the 
railroad’s forces . 

The Pere Marquette Ry. is installing 
an electro-mechanical interlocking 
plant at Erie, Mich. This machine will 
be of the style “S-8” type, having six 
working and two spare mechanical 
levers, and five working electric levers 
with two spare spaces. The traffic 
through this plant will be protected by 
style “R” color light signals. All of 
these materials will be supplied by the 
Union Switch & Signal Co. and the 
field installation will be performed by 
the railroad’s forces. 


Tron and Steel. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. has 
placed orders for 30,000 tons of rails, 
of which 12,000 tons each were awarded 
to the Inland Steel Co., and the Illi- 
nois Steel Co. ; 

The Northern Pacific Ry. has pur- 
chased 15.750 tons of rails from the IIli- 
nois Steel Co. 

The Louisville & Nashville R. R. has 
placed an additional order with the 
Tennessee Coal Iron & R. R. Co. for 
62,000 tons of rails. 


The Great Northern Ry. has placed 
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an order with the Tennessee Coal Iron 
& R. R. Co. for 7,500 tons of rails. 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R. is 


1 


|| 


inquiring for 1,200 tons of structural | 


steel for bridge work. 


The Grand Trunk Ry. is inquiring 


for 150 tons of steel for deck and 
through plate girder spans. 

The Lehigh & New England R. R, 
is inquiring for 600 tons of structural 
steel for a warehouse at Bethlehem, 
ae 

The New York Central R. R. has 
placed an order with the American 
Bridge Co. covering 900 tons of struc- 
tural steel for a suspension bridge in 
New York. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. has 
placed an order with the American 
Bridge Co. covering 225 tons of steel 
for two bridges. . 

The Ceveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. has placed an order with 
the McClintic-Marshall Co. for 125 tons 
of structural steel for two girder spans. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. thas placed 
an order with the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
for 150 tons for a bridge. 

The Illinois Central R. R. is inguir- 
ing for 7,000 tons of structural steel 
for shops at various points. i 

The Northern Pacific Ry. has pur- 
chased 15,750 tons of rails from the 
Illinois Steel \Co. ; 


Personals | 


Executive. 


Joseph E. Skaggs has been elected 
president of the Southeastern Express 
Co., succeeding J. B. Hockaday, de- 
ceased, and Sanders McDaniel has been 
elected vice-president and general coun- 
sel, both with headquarters at Atlanta, 
Ga. 


Operating. 


G. H. Wilson has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the Hudson division of 
the New York Central R. R., with 
headquarters in New York city. 


H. Horn has been appointed acting 


general manager of the Alaska R. R., 


with headquarters at Anchorage, 


Alaska. 

J. W. Hevron, who has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of the 
southern lines of the Illinois Central 
R. R., with headquarters at New Or- 
leans, La., was born in Spencer county, 
Ind. February 23, 1880, and entered 
railway service as telegraph operator 
for the Louisville Evansville & St. 
Louis R. R. (now part of the Southern 
Ry.) in 1885, later serving as agent, 
yard clerk and bill clerk. In 1899, he 
entered the service of the St. Louis 
Peoria & Northern R. R. (now part 
of the Illinois Central R. R.), as tele- 
graph operator and yard clerk at East 
St. Louis, Ill, leaving that line for 
a short period to work for the Toledo 
St. Louis & Western Ry. He entered 


A 


- entered railway 


= 
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the service of the Illinois Central R. 
R. on December 25, 1899, as telegrapher 
at Gilman, Ill. He was transferred to 
the dispatcher’s office at Kankakee, IIl., 
in 1900, as train dispatcher for the 
Bloomington, Pontiac and Tracy dis- 
tricts; in 1901, he became train dis- 


| patcher for the Chicago district; in 


1907, chief dispatcher for the Illinois 
division; in 1913, trainmaster of the 
Illinois division; in 1915, superintendent 
of the Springfield division; in 1919, su- 
perintendent of the Tennessee division; 
in 1920, superintendent of the Illinois 
division, and, in 1923, superintendent of 
the St. Louis divisicn, which position he 
held at the time of his recent promo- 
tion. 

C. R. Young, who has been appointed 
superintendent of the St. Louis division 
of the Illinois Central R. R., with head- 
quarters at Carbondale, Ill., was born 
at Oakland, Ky., on May 25, 1885, and 
educated at Ogden college and the 
Bowling Green business university. He 
service on April 1, 
1905, as stenographer for the Illinois 
Central R. R. In 1906, he was appointed 


Cc. R. Young. 


car distributor, in 1907, timekeeper and 
trainmaster’s clerk; 1908, assistant chief 


clerk to the general superintendent; 


1918, yardmaster 
_ 1919, trainmaster. 


1911, chief clerk to the superintendent; 
and train auditor; 
In 1920, Mr. Young 
was appointed superintendent of the 


' Tennessee division, with headquarters 


at Fulton, Ky., which position he held 
at the time of his recent promotion. 
F. N. Melius has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of the marine depart- 
ment of the New York Central R. R,, 


_ with headquarters in New York city. 


- Iowa. 


W. H. Leonard, who has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of passenger train 
service for the Chicago Rock Island 
& Pacific Ry., with headquarters at 
Chicago, Ill., entered railway service 
in 1888, as locomotive fireman for the 
Chicago Rock Island & Pacific Ry., in 
He transferred to the Illinois 


| division-as brakeman in 1889, and was 
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promoted to freight conductor in 1895. 
In 1902, he was promoted to passenger 
conductor, which position he theld until 
his recent promotion. In his long sery- 


W. H. Leonard. 


ice in the capacity of passenger con- 
ductor, Mr. Leonard has been in charge 


of such trains as the Golden State 
limited and other transcontinental 
trains. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. an- 
nounces the following changes in its 
operating department personnel: H. 
T. Manlove has been appointed chief 
train dispatcher of the Cincinnati and 
Northern divisions, with headquarters 
at Covington, Ky., succeeding E. H. 
Edsall, assigned to other duties; H. 
N. Walters has been appointed train- 
master of the Northern division, with 
headquarters at Chillicothe, Ohio; J. 
R. Cary, Jr., has been appointed as- 
sistant trainmaster and assistant road 
foreman of engines of the Coal river 
district, with headquarters at St. 
Albans, W. Va.; and H. E Bess has 
been appointed assistant trainmaster 
and assistant road foreman of engines 
of the Russell division, with headquar- 
ters at Russell, Ky., succeeding J. R. 
Cary |remtransfetred, 

W. R.Kelly has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the Ottawa division of 
the Canadian National Rys., with head- 
quarters at Ottawa, Ont., succeeding F. 
L. Lamplough, deceased. 


Traffic. 


The Norfolk & ,Western Ry. an- 
nounces the following traffic depart- 
ment changes: L. N. Helm has been 
appointed commercial agent, with head- 
quarters at 310 Guaranty building, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; W. G. Simonton has 
been appointed traveling freight agent, 
with ‘headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
succeeding Mr. Helm; E. L. Strawser 
bas been appointed soliciting freight 
agent, with the same headquarters, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Simonton, and H. F. Nie- 
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meyer has been appointed soliciting 
freight agent, also with headquarters 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, succeeding Mr. 
Strawser. c 

H. M. WcWherter has been = ap- 
pointed traveling freight and passenger 
agent of the Illinois Central R. R,, 
with headquarters at Jackson, Tenn., 
succeeding J. R. Myers, resigned; B 
LB. Andrews has been appointed travel- 
ing freight and passenger agent, with 
headquarters at Vicksburg, Miss., suc- 
ceeding Mr. WcWherter. 


B. Bigelow has been appointed as- 
sistant general freight agent of the 
Rutland R. R., with headquarters at 
Rutland, Vt., and John A. Proctor has 
been appointed general agent of the 
transportation and traffic departments, 
with the same headquarters. 


A. W. Kendall has been appointed 
assistant general freight agent of the 
Kansas City Mexico & Orient R. R., 
with headquarters at Wichita, Kan. 


E. J. O’Connor thas been appointed 
traffic manager of the Kansas Okla- 
homa & Gulf R. R., with headquarters 
at Muskogee, Okla., and the position 
of general freight and passenger agent, 
previously held by Mr. O’Connor, has 
been abolished. 


H. T. Bornefeld has been appointed 
general agent of the Gulf Colorado 
& Santa Fe R. R., with ‘headquarters 
at New Orleans, La. 


R. B. Kinkaid has been appointed 
general freight agent of the Cincinnati 
Indianapolis & Western R. R., with 
headquarters at Indianapolis, Ind. 


F. A. Young has been appointed 
traveling freight agent of the Seaboard 
Air Line Ry., with headquarters at 
Rochester, N. Y. 


W. C. Schafer has been appointed 
commercial freight agent of the West- 
ern Maryland Ry., with headquarters 
at Baltimore, Md. 


Treasury and Legal. 


John D. Raynor has been appointed 
claim agent of the Long Island R. R,, 
with headquarters at ‘New York city, 
succeeding Dr. W. H. Mahler, retired 
after 31 years of service; H. P. Con- 
ner has been appointed assistant treas- 
urer of the Long Island R. R., with 
headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mechanical. 


E. E. Arnold has been appointed shop 
superintendent of the De Soto shops of 
the Missouri Pacific R. R., with head- 
quarters at De Soto, Mo. Mr. Arnold 
was formerly general car inspector of 
the Southern district. 

E. A. Koschinske, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of shops, Dela- 
ware Lackawanna & Western R. R., 
with headquarters at Scranton, Pa., was 
born on February 21, 1888, at Scranton, 
Pa.; and entered railway service as a 
machinist apprentice for the D. L. & 
W., serving successively as machinist, 
assistant foreman and erecting shop 
foreman, which position he held until 
his recent promotion. 
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Engineering. 


F. L. Guy, who has been appointed 
division engineer of the Southern Pa- 
cific Co., with headquarters at El Paso, 
Texas, was born at Gallipolis, Ohio, on 
March 16, 1883, and entered railway 
service in 1901, as chainman for the 
Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. He 
served as rodman, masonry inspector, 
transitman and assistant engineer until 
1904, six months of this service being 
with the Kansas City Southern Ry., and 
the remainder with the Chicago Rock 
Island & Pacific Ry. In 1904, he spent 
four months as locating engineer on a 
railway survey in western Oklahoma. 
From September, 1904, to 1906, he at- 
tended Kansas university, working for 
the Santa Fe during vacations, and, in 
April, 1906, he entered the service of 
the Santa Fe as rodman. In March, 
1907, he was promoted to assistant en- 
gineer on second track work, and, on 
July 1, 1907, he was made division en- 
gineer at Arkansas City, Kan., being 
transferred to Topeka, Kan., in May, 
1913, in the same capacity. In July, 
1914, Mr. Guy entered the service of 
the El Paso & Southwestern as resi- 
dent engineer at Douglas, Ariz., which 
position he held at the time of his re- 
cent promotion. 


Obituary. 


R. T. Jaynes, master mechanic of 
the Lehigh & Hudson River Ry., with 
headquarters at Warwick, N. Y., died in 
his office on November 4, of angina. 
Mr. Jaynes was born in 1865, and en- 
tered railway service as an apprentice 
in the shops of the Erie R. R., at Sus- 
quehanna, Fa.; later being employed by 
various railways until he entered the 
service of the L. & H. R. in 1895, 
as general foreman. He was ap- 
pointed master mechanic in 1907, which 
position he held until his death. 

Edward H. Utley, vice-president and 
general manager of the Bessemer & 
Lake Erie R. R., died at his residence 
Pa., on November 8, 
after a long illness. Mr. Utley was 
born in Wadsworth, Ohio, and edu- 
cated in the public schools of Wiscon- 
sin. He entered railway service as 
station agent for the Chicago Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Ry., with headquarters 
at Granville, Wis., later being trans- 
ferred to Randolph, Wis., in the same 
capacity. In June, 1875, after having 
spent some time in the service of the 
Pacific & Atlantic Telegraph Co., as 
operator at Philadelphia and _  Pitts- 
burgh, he was appointed operator in 
the superintendent’s office of the Chi- 
cago division of the Chicago Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Ry., -and, in 1877, he 
was operator and clerk for the presi- 
dent of the Allegheny Valley R. R. 
In the same year, he was appointed 
secretary of that road and on April 1, 
1880, general freight agent, and from 
July 1, 1880, also general passenger 
agent. On June 1, 1889, he was ap- 
pointed general freight agent of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., with headquarters 
Aye leahtecppebvedan, lec eharaly ineonod) |fiebere’ Jk. 
1891, to June 1, 1897, he was in the 
sales department of the same com- 


in Pittsburgh, 
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pany. On the latter date, he was ap- 
pointed general freight and passenger 
agent of the Pittsburgh Bessemer & 
Lake Erie R. R. He became general 
manager of the Bessemer & Lake Erie 
R. R., on June 15, 1901, and, on Jan- 


_uary 15, 1904, he was appointed vice- 


president and general manager, which 
position he held at the time of his 
death. 


Maham H. Haig, master mechanic of 
the Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
with headquarters at Clovis, N. M., died 
on November 11. Mr. Haig was born 
on july 9; 1878, at Charleston? S2.C, 
and graduated from Cornell university 
in 1900. He entered railway service in 
July, 1900, as machinist apprentice for 
the Illinois Central R, R., later serving 
as machinist and foreman for the same 
road, until 1906, when he engaged in 
editorial work on a railway technical 
paper. He returned to railway service 
on February 1, 1909, in the motive 
power department of the Atchison To- 
peka & Santa Fe Ry., and on December 
1, 1909, he was appointed mechanical 
engineer of that line, with headquarters 
at Topeka, Kan., later being transferred 
to Clovis, N. M., as master mechanic, 
which position he held at the time of his 
death. 


John M. Meade, retired railway 
builder, died at his home in Topeka, 
Kan., on October 31. Mr. Meade was 
born on November 1, 1853, at Nineveh, 
Pa. and graduated from Shenandoah 
Valley college, at Winchester, Va., as 
a civil engineer. He entered railway 
service on June 10, 1863, as a chainman 
on the Baltimore & Ohio R. R., remain- 
ing with that line as axman and rodman 
on surveys until November 1, 1874, from 
which date he served the Cincinnati 
Southern Ry. as axman, rodman, tran- 
sitman, office engineer, draftsman and 


J. M. Meade, 


resident engineer until May 1, 1877, 
when he was appointed chief clerk to 
the superintendent of bridges and build- 
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ings of the Atchison Topeka & Santa 
Fe Ry. On June 1, 1878, he was ap- 
pointed foreman of the lumber yard of 
the Santa Fe at Topeka, Kan., and on 
April 1, 1881, he was appointed assist- 
ant engineer. On November 1, 1881, he 
was appointed resident engineer. On 
May 1, 1886, he was appointed assistant 
engineer, in charge of the engineering 
work in the operating department for 
the entire system, and on August 1], 
1887, he was appointed assistant engi- 
neer of the Eastern division, in charge 
of bridges, buildings and water service. 
On March 1, 1888, he was appointed 
resident engineer, at Topeka, Kan., in 
charge of track, bridges, buildings and 
water service, and on July 16, 1893, he 
was transferred to the Western grand 
division, as resident engireer at Pueblo, 
Colo. From March 1, 1894, to June 1 
1895, he was also resident engineer for 
the Colorado Midland Rd. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1898, he was appointed resident 
engineer of the Middle and Eastern di- 
visions, with headquarters at Topeka, 
Kan., and on April 1, 1900, he was made 
resident engineer of the Chicago and 
Eastern divisions. In|July, 1903, he was 
appointed acting engineer for the East- 
ern grand division and on July 8, 1904, 
he was appointed engineer of that di- 
vision. On April 1, 1909, he was ap- 
pointed engineer of the eastern lines 
of the Santa Fe, which position he held 
until his retirement on June 1, 1919. 


Wanted: An experienced railroad 
equipment salesman calling on mie- 
chanical officials, to handle refriger- 
ator car system. Address Box 608, 
Railway Review, 537 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Wanted: 
experienced in the business of building 
wooden and steel railroad cars and tank 
cars. Splendid opportunity. for right 
man to overhaul and put in operation 
exceedingly desirably located plant. 
Address National City Real Estate Cor- 
poration, 740 Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Wanted—Position as master me- 
chanic. Ten years’ experience handling 
both locomotive and car departments. 
A successful organizer and well in- 
formed in modern shop practice and 
government requirements. Will con- 
sider position with short line road. At 
present employed in minor capacity by 
trunk line. Address Box 230 Railway 
Review, 537 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Wanted: Complete volumes of Rail- 
way Review previous to year 1897. Ad- 
dress Acquisition Division, New York 


Public Library, 476 Fifth Avenue, New 


Yorks ee 


Education.—Write the Railway Edu- 
cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Free 
Special Bulletin. It tells how to in- 
crease your knowledge of practical 
railroad work and fit yourself for pro- 
motions. 


Reliable energetic man 
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Mallet Compound Locomotive for North Western 
(State) Railway of India 


Articulated Locomotives of Mallet and 


Garratt Types to 


Following is a description of a 2-6-6-2 type Mallet com- 
pound locomotive recently delivered to the North Western 
' (State) Railway of Indiana by the Baldwin Locomotive 
| Works. This engine is to be operated on a section of the 
_ road having heavy gradients and its performance is to be 
compared with that of a Garratt 2-6-2—2-6-2 compound en- 
gine now being constructed by Bever, Peacock & Co., Ltd., 
Manchester, England. 


The Mallet compound locomotive recently placed in 
operation on the North Western (State) Railway of India 
was built by the Baldwin Locomotive Works to conform 
jwith the special requirements of the Indian Railway 
board. The design is typically American in most re- 
spects except for the fact that the firebox is constructed 
of copper plates instead of steel. In addition some 
\changes were made in the brake equipment and in the 
design of the cab and tender. 


The engine is to be operated on the Quetta section of 
the road where the gradients are comparatively heavy 
vand it is expected to be able to handle trains that for- 
merly required the use of two consolidation locomotives 
having a rating of 160 gross tons. The purpose of the 
‘Indian Railway board in ordering this engine was to en- 
able it to conduct some comparative tests between the 
Mallet compound type and the Garratt type compound 
engine. The Garratt locomotive is now under construc- 
tion and is of a distinctly different design from that em- 
ployed in articulated engines in this country. 


The Mallet locomotive is designed for burning coal 


‘heater and a mercurial pyrometer. 


be Tested in Service 


and operates on track having a 5 ft. 6 in. gauge. It has 
19 in. diameter high pressure cylinders, 29% in. lower 
pressure cylinders and a 30-in. stroke. Steam is sup- 
plied to the cylinders by means of the usual arrangement 
of insulated steam pipes having the necessary swivel and 
sliding joints. The piston valves are operated by Wals- 
haert valve gear and are controlled by means of Ragon- 
net steam operated power reverse gear. 

The boiler, which is 72 in. in diameter, is of the straight 
top type with a Belpaire firebox having a sloping back 
head. The steam pressure carried is 210 lbs. per sq. in. 
and all of the boiler plates are of 34 in. acid steel. A 
large inspection dome containing the throttle valve and 
dry pipes to the steam turret is provided while the whistle 
and Coale safety valves are mounted on the auxiliary 
dome. One large sand box is employed, located over the 
front section of the engine and top boiler checks are 
used. The boiler is fitted with the Schmidt type super- 
There are°217 2-in. 
cold drawn seamless steel tubes and 35 53¢-in. cold 
drawn seamless steel superheater flues in the boiler, hav- 
ing a length of 18 ft. The small tubes are No. 12 B. w. g., 
0.109 in. thick, and the larger superheater flues are of 
No. 9 B. w. g., 0.148 in. steel. 

As previously explained the firebox is of the Belpaire 
vertical stayed type. The firebox sheets as well as all 
of the staybolts are made of arsenical copper. All of the 


plates used in the firebox, including the front flue sheet 
are of 1%4-in material, the back flue sheet having a thick- 
Arch tubes support an American Arch 


ness of one inch. 


“Mallet Compound Locomotive for North Western (State) Railway of India, Built by Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
the Quetta Section of this Road to Replace Heavy Consolidation Type Locomotives Now in Operation. 


This Engine is to be Used on 
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Elevations and Secticns of Mallet Compound Locomotive Built by Baldwin Locomotive Works for 


Co. Security sectional brick arch and the firebox is also 
fitted with the Gaines type combustion chamber. The 
firebox is 75 in. wide, 144 in. long, 66% in. deep at the 
front, 611% in. in depth at the back and has a grate area 
of 56.25 sq. ft. The grates are of the rocking interlock- 
ing finger bar type in sections, with dump grates, and the 
water spaces at the sides and back of the firebox are 4 
in., that at the front being 5 in. The ash pan is of the 
double hopper type of sheet steel pan with drop doors. 
In addition to the above mentioned equipment the en- 
gines are fitted with the James P. Marsh & Co., steam 
gauge, Klinger type water gauges, Everlasting blow-off 
cocks, Gresham & Craven non-lifting injectors and the 
Sellers injector check. Sunbeam electrical generators, 
headlights and electrical equipment are also used. Detroit 
lubricators are part of the equipment and United States 


metallic packing is used on the piston rods and valve 
stems. As has been heretofore stated, some changes from 
American practices were made in the brake equipment. 
This consists of the American Brake Co. outside equalized 
steam brake, schedule WX-207 on the drivers, vacuum 
brakes on the tenders, which is also employed on the 
train, and the Dreadnaught ejector. 

This locomotive is much smaller than the U. S. R. A. 
2-6-2 B type as it weighs 235,000 Ibs. on the driving 
wheels, 19,000 Ibs. on the engine truck and 20,000 Ibs. 
on the trailing truck, the total weight of the engine 
alone being 274,000 Ibs. It has a tractive force of 52,600 
Ibs. at 85 per cent of the boiler pressure. The tender, 
in working order, weighs 147,500 lbs. making the total 
weight of the engine and tender 421,500 Ibs. The en- 
gine has a rigid wheel base of 10 ft. and a driving wheel 
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North Western (State) Railway of India, to be Tested in Service with 2-6-2-2-6-2 Garrett Engine, 


base of 28 ft. 10 in., the wheel base of the entire engine 
being 44 ft. 4 in. and the wheel base of the engine and 
tender 72 ft. 314 in. 

The firebox has a heating surface of 233 sq. ft., the 
tubes and flues 2910 sq. ft. and the arch tubes 33 sq. ft., 
making the total combined evaporative surface of the 
boiler 3176 sq. ft., with a superheating surface of 708 sq. 
ft. Both the engine truck and the trailing truck wheels 
are 28 in. in diameter and have 5 in. by 9 in. journals. 
The driving wheels are 52 in. in diameter with 46 in. 
diameter wheel centers and have 8% in. by 9 in journals. 


|The driving rods are of I beam section and the frame 


| and boiler centering and bearing slides are similar in de- 


sign to those used on Mallet compound locomotives in 


_ the United States. 


As may be observed from the accompanying illustra- 


tions the cab is somewhat different from the usual design 
employed in this country. It is of all steel construction 
and is provided with the usual front doors but it is al- 
most entirely open on the sides and is so constructed as 
to unite with the canopy on the tender to cover the gang- 
way of the engine. It will also be noticed that the cab is 
provided with a roof ventilator and that the running 
boards, steps and the extension over the engine truck 
conform to designs used in this country. Attention is 
also called to the fact that the engine is equipped front 
and rear with buffers, and that a different type of coupler 
is used. 

The tender is of the rectangular water bottom type and 
the frame is constructed of steel channels. It has a ca- 
pacity for 6,300 Imperial gallons of water and 10 tons, 
2000 Ibs. per ton, of coal. It is carried on two four 
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Works for North Western (State) Railway of India.This. Engine is Much Smaller Than the U. S. R. A. 
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TABLE OF WEIGHTS, DIMENSIONS AND PROPORTIONS 
or 2-6-6-2 Type Matter Compounp Loco- 
MOTIVE FOR NortH WESTERN (STATE) 
RAILWAY OF INDIA 


Gattge o. sea gwen ts nec peer eee aie oocan wae me mere 5 ft. 6 in 
Service 015 bie dese 08 DO in a aire ete oe, veins fas Freight 
| Ost) I re ier es A ache an cb mine HU OOOUCTG NS Coal 
Cylinders, diam. and stroke: 
"High ‘pressure... ohgesneres se eaten oes 19 in, by 30 in. 
Low, pressure.%o 2c... «oSetgivjeies oor eee 2914 in. by 30 in. 
st bt er Pe Ao Soe Piston 
Tractive- efforts ic mestecscl ee elie oe ete ree eee 52,600 Ibs 
Boiler: 
Type. is ns ss cee Gene ee eee erate Belpaire Straight Top 
Diameters: 2c c Ges cece othe ae eet «ate ee ede, a eee 72 in. 
Thicktiesssot. barrel sSheetssenneen ert eens ¥% in. 
Material in® barrel ’sheetSare seems ett err Acid steel 
Working presstires: ote ene eee ee ee 210 Ibs. 
Firebox: 
Miaterial 2. sic0, 5h er, cemeteries oe settee eee! Arsenical copper 
Staying 2 cach «acclimate ete lene Oe ere rare eee ay eee ere Vertical 
Length i isis 225 patie oneness dogs lene oe ee 144 in. 
Width .5 sia ecco eee ere eaten ee cee fispati' 
Depth, front. cases epee ati tee Sie eee 66% in. 
Depth, back -....2s ss Gan weniee es caters = As eter erate 61% in. 
Thickness of sheets: ; 
Sides 2 ieee bbe + pislerece sy hteta tr knee a ee Y in 
Back 20. i ccavu soma bc teers ols 04 /nran gece ests aimee een Y in 
Crown «0.4 o0:dp sire en meldte o ergs lee ene ae eae Y in 
Front tube: « « ccd.Paiiereyrece raters «testo beers etoneee ct eee naan Y2 in. 
Back ‘tutbe «sss cose eetanttccneiere kote acs eee eee eee ee 1eine 
Water space: 
Front. oc oss, cgctv Bde note eee coal ae nee 5 in 
i} fe. ee re i ra A Agar ctf d bene oak 4 in 
Back os jie ccs oie tere sfebseteals oferta TORS. «cette Ne tena nent emenenra 4 in 
Tubes, 2 in.: 
Number | 0 isso 0. wake ketene eel eiptet o ate! © een een ae 217 
Lemeth soci. cau vce ete apetee ate pete, clas) aca ey sith. 
Gauré and thicknessaa,ee- eee No. 12 B.w.g. (0.109 in.) 
Flues, 534 in.: 
Nitmber «7. s.< as thay ectoe ok Prin © cto oo SE aCe eee 35 
Length 0.2655 6s oushas pee singe eo = Sin ere 18 ft. 
Gauge and thicknessie=...csee eee No. 9 B.w.g. (0.148 in.) 
Heating surface: 
Firebox. 2.6. 0% «dis drcutieuctsan eh oe eee ae eee TAB) RG 18g, 
Tubes and Aus: fo. icc seers er ee 2,910 sq. ft. 
Arch tubés. ... J vaseaeis. Scere nt eee SGasGuanh 
Total~ .kclnccs lee at coe ee eee She) Sats aie 
Superheating’ ages cl ee eee 708 sq. ft 
Grate ara snes si .titns se ee 56.25 “sd. tt 
Driving wheels: 
Diameter, outside. 20s ¢acnie s-enetee ae eee S270 
Diameter, center-.0 5.6... 5 seen eee eee 46 in 
Journals, diameter and length: 22.0)... 2. aes 8% in. by 9 in 
Engine truck wheels: 
Diameter, front-< <5. cece ie Oe eee eee 28 in 
Journals © 25. oP. Mae eer ee earn ee 5 in. by 9 in. 
Diameter, back: .c.\e kes ete ere 28 in. 
Journals 32 4.. ee eee 5 in. by 9 in. 
Wheelbase : 
Driving sa. s3s.0ess. see eee eee ee 28 ft. 10 in 
Rigid \ 203 oo .eetisinaa ee oe eee 10 ft. 0 in 
Total engine 2.1. sate eee 44 ft. 4 in 
Total engine and tendereeg....5e) ee ee 72 ft. 3% in 
Weights: 
On driving wheels 52572 caine en 235,000 Ibs. 
On engine: truck. 4.3. eee 19,000 Ibs. 
On trailing truck: .ce00. 25) oe ee 20,000 Ibs. 
Total. engine® 2.425. eee Us 5 as 5 eee 274,000 Ibs. 
Terider aes evs dees eee eee 147,500 Ibs. 
Total engine. and-tendér ,.....0..4-+. eee 421,500 Ibs. 
Tender: 
Wheels; number ....2:.,. «aageqsen eh oe ee 8 
Wheels, diameter 0. os... ¢.. eae. eee SE atal. 
Journals (s35. S0s5 uae Aceede ee 6 in. by 11 in. 
Capacity: 
ater 2. cee noe ee ee ee ee 6,300 Imperial gals. 
Woal i ee a eo eee 10 tons (2,000 Ibs.) 
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11 in journals. Accompanying is a tabulation of the prin- | 
cipal weights, dimensions and proportions of the engine, 


Maintenances Methods on the Lehigh 
Valley R. R. 


By Geo. L. Moore 
Engineer Maintenance of Way, Lehigh Valley R. R 


In this paper, which was read at the recent convention of 
the Roadmasters & Maintenance of Way Association of 
America, Mr. Moore describes not only the methods and 
practices used in connection with maintenance work on his 
railroad, but gives a very interesting account of the reasons 
why some of them were adopted. 


When I went on the Lehigh Valley R. R. the matter 
of respacing ties to fit the joints became a matter of im- 
portance to me. I began to discuss this problem with 
the division engineers and supervisors. We found one 
great railroad system where they said the rail ends must 
meet directly over the center of a tie. We found an- 
other great system where they said the rail ends must 
meet directly over the center of the space between two 
ties. On the first system when they laid new rail and 
the rail ends met between ties they went to great expense 
to respace the ties so that the rail ends would meet di- 
rectly over the center of a tie, while on the second system 
they went to great expense to respace their ties to the 
spacing which the first system went to the maximum ex- 
pense to get away from. Both of these systems had ex- 
cellent track and we came to the conclusion that we would 
adopt whichever of the two standards happened to best 
fit each individual joint and save the expense of shifting 
ties, so that one of the first things we did was to stop un- 
necessary work and expense of shifting ties to fit joints 
and devote the work and money to other productive work. 

During this time efficient anti-creepers, or rail anchors 
became available. We at once began to purchase great 
quantities of them, as we had found that by applying 
them we could stop the creeping of the rails, and this 
made possible the non-spacing of joint ties and also made 
possible other methods which would perhaps have been 
impossible without them. : 


We next began to consider whether railroad track i in 
general was at that time of strong enough construction to 
permit realization of the greater economies to be obtained 
by a track construction which would be more stable, and 
which would not require so much work to keep in shape. 
We came to the conclusion that there were not ties enough 
under the rails. We decided to increase the number of 
ties in our heavy traffic tracks to 20 ties to a 33 ft. rail. 
This gave us 45 per cent rail bearing on ties, and still left 
room for the proper hand tamping of the ties. It is pos- 
sible that, if practical power tampers had been available, 
we would have considered placing the ties even closer to- 
gether, but we hardly believe there would be a sufficient 
gain to warrant a closer spacing now, especially if the 
stone ballast is kept clean so the angular, interlocking 
shapes of the broken stone retain the ability to transfer the 
loads upon an increased area of the subgrade as compared 
with the area of the tie upon the ballast. To increase the 
number of ties from 17 and 18 to 20 per rail of course 
required the respacing of the ties. This work was done 
as the track was given a running surface, at which time 
tie renewals were made. 

Where the stagger of the rail joints was accurate, in 
respacing the ties we placed those at the joints so as to 
provide a suspended joint. Where the staggering of the 
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joints was not so accurate we did not do this, as it made 
the ties under one end of a rail closer together than un- 
der the other, and we believed that it was of much greater 
importance to space the ties uniformly. The consequence 
was that we put up some track with ties spaced to fit the 
_ joints, and also a greater amount of track where the ties 
_ were spaced uniformly without regard to the joints. We 
therefore, had an opportunity to compare the results ob- 
tained from the two methods; in both cases, however, the 
ties were uniformly distributed under the rails. We can- 
not find any difference in the results obtained, but do find 
great improvement over respacing ties under joints with- 
out much regard to uniform spacing under the rails. 
__ Today in renewing ties we always, except in special lo- 
cations, give the track a running surface, renewing the 
bad ties without again respacing, as they are now uni- 
formly spaced. We have found in the use of the power 
tampers that it is possible to raise the track not more 
than about an inch, thoroughly retamp it, and overcome 
the effect of center binding, and also that where there is 
sufficient ballast under the track it is most advisable to 
_raise the track as little as possible, because it will stay in 
Where track is given a running 


‘surface much better. 
surface the heavy loads passing over it will cause settle- 
‘ment, and where it is raised several inches this will af- 
fect the surface, but where raised only a very little this 
‘resettlement is not noticeable and the track remains in 
‘more perfect surface and for a longer time. 

_ Now that we had good anticreepers, and did not re- 
space the ties to fit the joints we saw that there was no 


-reason why we should not lay the new rail in the winter, 
‘and thus, while directing the energies of the forces re- 
‘quired to be carried through the winter, perform produc- 
k tive work, and at the same time relieve the summer forces 
‘of rail laying. In this way more work can be accom- 
‘plished with the same force during the year. We found 
noe difficulty doing this and no bad results. It is neces- 
sary to clear away snow and ice to keep the road open, 
‘to carry a light force to do this and take care of emer- 
gencies that may arise, but it is of prime importance to 
‘work this force on productive work just so far as you 
‘can. Laying rail in the winter is one of the big items of 
productive work it is possible to do in that season. 

We adopted the method of laying long stretches of 
‘track in one day by taking the track and running trains 
around. A little later, over 10 years ago, we began to 
lay rail by locomotive cranes. It may be sufficient 
‘to say that this practice has proven very successful, and 
the departments interested would not consider going back 
to the old method of laying rail under traffic. 


_ In 1915 we designed the 136 lb. rail section and laid 
the first 136 lb. rail early in 1916, over eight years ago. 
This rail is 7 in. high; its base is 6% in. wide; and the 
section is otherwise of normal proportions. A part of 
the Lehigh Valley R. R. along the Lehigh river and over 
the Wilkes Barre mountain has steep grades and an align- 
‘Ment with excessive curvature with very sharp curves. 
The sharpest curve in the main line is a 13 degree curve 
aear Mauch Chunk, while there are some 11 degree 30 
‘ninute curves, some of 10 degree, and many of 8 degree. 
The balance of the main line through New Jersey, along 
che Susquehanna river in Pennsylvania, through the Fin- 
zer Lake region and the rest of New York State is of 
yood alignment with light grades. 

We believed when we started to thicken up the ties in 
he track, that to promote greater economy in mainten- 
mee the track must be made stronger. We were 
‘ising stone ballast and fast approaching the time when 
ve would have sufficient ballast under the ties; we had 
mproved the drainage by surface ditching, widening 
| 
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cuts, placing subdrainage through cuts and had strength- 
ened the track by building up the shoulders and any 
further strengthening of the track had to be done by in- 
creasing the strength of the rail. 

We had been stepping up in the size of the rail from 
80 and 90 Ib. to 100 lb. and had used some 110-Ib. rail. 
We came to the conclusion that we better go at once to 
the size of rail which, as nearly as we could figure, would 
meet our requirement, if not finally, at least tor a great 
many years. We had in mind economy in reducing rail 
wear by using a heavier section with higher carbon steel ; 
also economies to be made by having a big strong rail 
that would maintain the surface and line with the ex- 
penditure of less labor, and that would distribute the 
heavy wheel loads over more ties, thereby relieving the 
individual tie and decreasing tie renewals. To further 
reduce track labor and provide tie plates of economical 
design and long life we placed the 136 lb. rail on tie 
plates whose top was sloped to cant the rail in at an angle 
Of atoeZO; 

We have obtained all the results expected and in 
greater degree generally than we had hoped for. There 
is no such thing as spreading track on our sharpest 
curves. The average annual purchase of new rail in tons 
is less for the last 8 years, while using 136-Ib. rail, than 
in former years. The tie plates are proportioned by rea- 
son of the sloping top so that they are thickest under 
the outside edge of the base of rail where the greatest 
strength is needed and from all appearance will yield a 
tong period of service. 


As soon as practical power tampers became available 
we started to use them. We began with the 4 tamper 
machines but after a little while we found economy in 
bunching two or three of these machines together in bat- 
teries and then the Ingersoll-Rand Co., at our request, 
developed the 12 tamper machine that we are using to- 
day. The air compressors of the tamping outfits are also 
used to operate air drills, pneumatic track wrenches, 
pneumatic wood boring tools, cement guns, etc. 


On the Delaware and the Susquehanna river bridges 
we have replaced all of the bridge ties on one track in one 
day by taking over the track, detouring trains as when 
laying rail, and using locomotive cranes to handle the 
ties. The Delaware river bridge floor is 1,103 ft., and 
the Cusquehanna river bridge is 1,808 ft. long. This 
same method has been adopted on smaller bridges. Where 
necessary to renew the track stringers of some of the 
steel bridges, a track a day has been renewed by the same 
methods, the larger part of the riveting being done on 
subsequent days. 

To clean ballast, the foul material in the track is dug 
out by hand and thrown between tracks. Locomotive 
cranes pick up all the foul ballast between tracks to a 
depth several inches below the tie and dump it on a 
screen in a car used for this purpose. Gates are pro- 
vided so that the clean ballast can be deposited on the 
track to, either side, while the dirt is caught in the car 
and unloaded later by the crane. Stone ballast track can- 
not be economically or properly maintained if the ballast 
is allowed to become foul and it must be cleaned. This 
is a very economical way to do it. 

The embankment shoulders have been built up with 
suitable material, ashes generally being used except along 
the rivers where light material would be washed away 
during high water. Maintenance of the shoulder to 
proper height and width we believe to be very important 
and we have given that work a good deal of attention. 
Stable track cannot be maintained with weak shoulders. 

We have a large equipment of locomotive cranes. We 
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do so many things with them that we made up a list a few 
years ago showing 66 different items of work which had 
been performed by these machines. Our policies and me- 
thods generally may be stated to have been developed 
around the following principles: avoid unnecessary 
work; avoid unproductive work; direct the energies of 
the forces to productive work at all times and seasons; 
perform work in the most thorough manner and use the 
most economical methods. 

Our average annual rail purchases in tons during the 
period 1916 to 1924 inclusive, during which time we have 
been using 136 lb. rail only, is substantially less than the 
average number of tons of new rail purchased per year 
back to 1905 when the heaviest rail weighed 90 Ibs. per 
yard and there was considerable 80 Ib. rail in use. 
During this same period the traffic on the road has very 
greatly increased. 
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The annual tie renewals have been decidedly decreased, 


In 1920 the tie renewals were 116 to the mile, in 1921, 
133; in 1922, 77, and in 1923, 91. For the year 192m 
they will be well below the hundred mark. 


The average number of man hours chargeable to ex- 
penses were in the years 1915-1916-1917, or the so-called 
test period, 10,496,749 hours; in the year 1921 the man 
hours were 8,782,642; in 1922, 8,776,115, and in 1923; 
8,577,948, or 20 per cent less than during the test period, 
For the present year the man hours so far are running 
below last year. The maintenance of way expenses for 
1923 were per track mile, including all items, $2,288.22, 
and for track items only $1,426.55. The average ex- 
pense per ton of revenue freight carried one thousand 
miles in 1923 was: including all items, $1.3667 and for 
track items only $0.8521: 


Canadian Pacific Ry’s. Refrigerator Car Construction 


Insulation and Method of its Application in Cars 
for Dressed Beef Service, Built in Angus Shops 


While the following account may be somewhat more than 
a routine description of the refrigerator cars built by 
Canadian Pacific Ry. in its Angus shops it 1s felt that the 
points brought out in connection with the description of 
these cars are so important that a discussion is fully justi- 
fed, 


The subject of refrigerator car construction .can_ be 
divided into two principal parts, the construction of the 
car body and the insulation. The design and the actual 
building of the car body, its underframe and superstruc- 
ture, is usually carried out along conventional lines of 
car construction and based upon the American Railway 
Association standards and recommended practices. The 
insulation, because of its function, unquestionably plays 


the most important part in the building of refrigerator 
cars and is an item, which, although recognized as highly 
important, unfortunately has not yet received the atten- 
tion it deserves. 


Recent developments, however, indicate an increased 
interest in this highly important economic problem. Many 
valuable contributions, within the past few years, have 
pointed out the ineffectiveness of some of the present 
practices used in construction, and furnish sufficient evi- 
dence for executives, and others concerned, to appreciate 
the value of a comprehensive study of insulating material 
along more scientific lines. The recent developments 
should promote research. 


It has been stated that the function of the insulation 
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Refrigerator Car for Dressed Meat Service Built by the Canadian Pacific Ry. in Angus Shops. 
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is to afford protection to the contents of the car by 
‘minimizing heat transmission through the walls, roof and 
floor. The value of employing the proper grade and kind 
of insulating material is theretore evident. It is however 
of equal importance to introduce the very best of work- 
manship. Insulating material must be handled with ut- 
‘most care in order to prevent it from becoming torn or 
damaged. Lumber must be thoroughly dried and care- 
fully selected. 


One of the principal factors which must be determined 

with a great deal of accuracy is the thermal value of the 
construction. Considerable difference in opinion as to 
the correctness of such calculations still prevails, largely 
due to dealing with variables or factors which have not 
yet been reduced to absolute terms. These are values 
which necessarily must be established and which will re- 
quire extensive research work. Until the differences in 
the thermal values of the side, roof and floor construction 
can be overcome and a uniform thermal value correctly 
ascertained and obtained throughout the car, the refriger- 
ator car construction will remain in the present degree of 
efficiency. 
_ The situation is far from solved, and the waste that 
unquestionably is present must be charged to lack of 
research. It may be expected, therefore, that in the ab- 
sence of extended research, improvement of the prevail- 
)ing practices will take place only along the lines of a more 
efhcient grade of material or of a more effective construc- 
‘tion obtained by a better application of the insulating 
material and by improving the general workmanship. 


The types of refrigerator cars are many and governed 
)to certain extent by the particular service for which they 
-are built. Considering insulating material and its appli- 
cation, an impression seems to prevail that cork is the best 
material as a floor insulator. Nearly all recently built 
floors employ a construction involving cork board as an 
insulating material with various waterproofing compounds 
used as protection against moisture. One of the few ex- 
ceptions to this general trend is shown in the accom- 
\)panying illustrations, where the insulation consists of four 
layers of hairfelt. This method of insulating the floor is 
used by the Canadian Pacific Ry. in the construction of 
refrigerator cars for dressed meat service. Without at- 
tempting a full description of the construction a short ac- 
count will be given of the methods used for the applica- 
‘tion of the insulating material in these cars, of which 150 
were recently placed in service. 


(GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


‘The cars are equipped with steel underframes. The 
center sill is of the fish-belly type construction with a 
\top cover plate and bottom cover plates at the bolsters 
The body bolsters are made of pressed steel diaphragms 
with top and bottom open hearth steel cover plates. The 
side sills and the end sills are ship channels. Single 
‘pressed steel diaphrams constitute the crossbearers. 


| The brine tank system of refrigeration is used, with 
four tanks at each end of the car. The tanks are fitted 
with drain valves so that no salt water can escape except 
when the valves are opened. The mechanism for operat- 
ing the brine valves is so arranged that the hatch plugs 
can not be applied before the valve operating levers are 
‘in closed position. 

The cars are equipped with meat racks for carrying 
‘dressed beef. The floor racks are hinged in order to 
simplify the cleaning of the car. 

The general dimensions of the car are as follows: 


SS 41 ft. 0 in. 
vaeterth Breespulling face of couplers ........+5.- 44 ft. 8 in. 
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All Parts of Car Framing, Cripples, 
Fillers Etc.Froma Plane |2" above 
floor down to be painted with 
reeferite before application. ° 


AA“ a _-—- 2" Air Space & Thickness of Posts. 
--'%ie Inside Sheathing 
--'f" Air Space 
Se een! Felt 
yh — 8, ear ie 4 ; 
'34¢' Cutside Sheathin ty (#2 Reeferite 
zie # ‘3 j 4 M in| Seng Rolled in Top Surface 
/ PA TeG BCFir 
7 / {No./4 Asbestos Asphalfum Paper 3! 
- }Reeferite as 
/ \No.50 Asbestos Ff 
Floor Painted with Reeferite 
LL ri TeG. B.C Fir 
LEE fii Allgpace a 
wf / / 7 | 4’ Layers Yp' Keystone Hair Felt 
LL 1 41 (he T6G. 6.0. Fir , 
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Cross Section Showing Floor and Side Construction of Refrigerator Car 
Built by the Canadian Pacific Ry. 


Length inside between end linings ............ 39 ft. 117% in. 
Length inside between bulkheads . Cs ita 4 anv th 
Truckicentenste sere entra teers oe Sigil, cei 
Width Omesondenothl Smrrmr rita tet adore nse oracta.t eter 6 ace 9 ft. 634 in. 
Widthvoviersea Ves sca cen marth ete tars oo 6k eadesin 2a, oy 9 ft. 1056 in. 


Width: over all etcteee erties eer oe a 2 10 ft. 5% in. 
Width: of*sidesdoorsopeninewes.. sa. nets. es aes sss 3 ft. O in. 
Height from top of floorstaveewine foya.. ss ces ~ Ait, Oink 


Height from top of floor racks to-underside of meat 

TACKS ree oe SMe oe eo erate Sts. « Ort, Sin: 
Height virom top"of gatlto,eavesa.es. 2: ee. 12 ft. 834 in. 
Height from top of rail to top of running boards 13 ft. 6% in. 
Height from top of rail to top of brake mast ...14 ft. 0% in. 


‘Ereck: wheel. (base 2 2 samara aera toes ele eee 5 ft. Goin. 
Loading: Capactty. + scat mui batters sacs os ose on eee 71,800 lbs. 
Bieht= weight ole Carters america aes erences sker ri 64,200 Ibs. 


FLoor 


The principal object in floor construction is to obtain a 
waterproof construction in addition to effective insula- 
tion. Water or moisture is extremely injurious to in- 
sulating material commonly used in refrigerator car con- 
struction. Usually, it will cause wood floors, lining and 
framing to decay, thereby making it difficult to keep the 
whole structure tight. 


Keystone hairfelt is used as insulator throughout the 
car. Four layers of %-in. hairfelt are used in the floors. 
The material is laid longitudinally between the floor 
stringers, directly on a sub floor or deafening floor. This 
floor is painted with Reeferite’ before the insulation is 
applied. The hairfelt is held in place by cleats nailed 
to the floor stringers. Referring to the accompanying 
illustration it will be found that this construction provides 
for a l-in. air space between the stringers. 

The sub floor consists of one course of 114-in., tongued 
and grooved, British Columbia fir. Great care is ex- 
ercised in obtaining a tight construction, which is indi- 
cated by the methods of applying the additional insulat- 
ing materials above this floor surface. The sub floor 
boards are driven up tight and nailed to the floor stringers. 
The floor is then painted with a coat of Reeferite, on top 
of which a course of No. 50 asbestos paper is laid. The 
top surface of this paper is also given one coat of 
Reeferite and a layer of No. 14 asbestos asphaltum paper 
then applied. Enough Reeferite is applied to obtain a 
thickness of at least 3/16 in., including the two layers of 


paper. 
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#22 Gage Metal Roof Sheets 
1 -#/4 Asbestos Asphaltum Paper 
Sig! Roofing- 8.C.Fir  (tLayer) 
2"x 1%" B.C. Fir 
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Cross Section Showing Roof Construction of Refrigerator Car Built by 
the Canadian Pacific Ry. 


The two courses of the asbestos paper are turned up 
at the sides and ends for a distance of approximately 6 
in, and form in this manner an unbroken joint all around 
the car at the floor. The top floor consists of 34-in., 
tongued and grooved British Columbia fir, each board 
driven up tight and nailed to the sub floor at the longi- 
tudinal floor stringers. The top surface is given a 4-in. 
thick coat of Reeferite. This coat is carried up on 
the sides and ends to approximately in line with the top 
of the floor racks. Sand is rolled in the top surface of 
the Reeferite. Full detail of construction is shown in 
one of the accompanying illustrations. 


SIDE AND Enp INSULATION 


The side and end insulation consists of three separate 
courses of hairfelt with one course of 3-in. white pine 
blind lining. In connection with side and floor insulation 
of refrigerator cars, in order to obtain a waterproof con- 
struction, the methods usually employed are to provide 
for some means for preventing water from getting past 
the inside lining of the floor and into the insulation. This 
point is always a source of great trouble. It is interesting 
to note the construction used in this car with respect par- 
ticularly to this point, and it seems to have been solved 
in a masterful way. In addition to the precautions de- 
veloped in this construction the railroad company specifies 
that all parts of the car framing including cripple posts, 
fillers, etc., up to a height of 12 in. from the floor, must 
be given a thick coat of Reeferite before application. 

One layer of %4-in. Keystone hairfelt insulation is ap- 
plied on the outside of the side and end posts and braces. 
The outside sheathing is 13/16 in. thick. Blind lining is 
applied on the inside of the framing, thus providing an 
air space of 2 in., equivalent to the thickness of the posts 
and braces. Two layers of 1%4-in. Keystone hairfelt are 
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applied on the inside of the blind lining and arranged to | 


produce an additional 13/16 in. air space between the 
hairfelt and the inside lining. The inside lining boards 
are 13/16 in. thick, tongued and grooved. 


Each course of hairfelt is applied in one piece extend- 
ing from floor to side plate and from door post to door 


post around the end of the car. As shown in the accom-— 


panying illustration the sub side sill is rabbeted to re- 
ceive the outside course of hairfelt insulation. 


Roor INSULATION 


The arrangement used for insulating the roof follows 


the general tendency today of massed insulation. Two 
3g-in blind ceilings form a 1'%-in. air space. The blind 


ceiling boards are white pine, shiplapped, and laid 
longitudinally. The lower sub ceiling is coated with 
Reeferite and covered with a course of No. 14 asbestos 
asphaltum paper, on which the ceiling boards are ap- 
plied. These boards are British Columbia fir, 13/16 in. 
thick and tongued and grooved. They are applied in 
regular manner, driven up tight and nailed to the carlines. 


Six layers of %-in. Keystone hairfelt insulation are 
applied on top of the upper blind ceilings. They are held 
in place by fir cleats nailed to the side and end plates and 
carlines. 


The roofboards are 13/16 in. British Columbia fir, 
tongued and grooved, and are covered with a layer of 
No. 14 asbestos asphaltum paper. Murphy XLA outside 
flexible metal roof is then applied. 


The above is an outline of the principal insulating 
material and the method used for its application in the 
construction of the present type of refrigerator cars of 
the Canadian Pacific Ry. No attempt has been made to 
analyze the values of the various compound constructions. 
The design furnishes an example of good construction in 
a field of which we are still lacking the knowledge to 
enable us to calculate and determine with accuracy the 
efficiency of such construction. 


The Canadian Pacific Ry.’s System of 
Farm Labor Solicitation 


The Canadian Pacific Ry. has been conducting since 
1923, a special activity for the solicitation of immigrant 
farm labor. The plan was originated by the Canadian 
Pacific and inaugurated in that year with the combined 
object of aiding Canadian farmers in their annually re- 
curring problem of farm help and adding to Canadian 
population, where most needed, and by readily assimilable 
means. The system of meeting the desires of farmers 
by furnishing exactly the kind and nationality of helpers 
they desired, and bringing experienced farm workers 
from Europe to assured employment in Canada, was so 
encouraging in its first year of operation, both nationally 
and to the individual, that it became at once established 
as a permanent feature of the company’s colonization ac 
tivities, and in this, the second year of functioning, many 
more experienced agriculturists from Europe found work 
with Canadian farmers and will doubtless ultimately se- 
cure farms in the dominion for themselves. 


Montreal and from there sent to the various European 
countries whose nationals are demanded. Company repre- 
sentatives in these countries, who are intimately acquaint- 
ed with Canadian rural conditions, personally examine 


i 
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candidates and meet the farmer’s requirements, so that 


jesires being adequately met. 


the Canadian agriculturist is reasonably assured of his 
Then the new laborer is 
noved from his old Kuropean home to his new one on 
1 Canadian farm under the one auspices and service. 


Under the farm help scheme the farmer may secure an 


»xperienced agriculturist, a boy or a domestic helper, and 
jot only this but of the nationality desired, possibly a 


-elative or friend moved through the agency ‘of the com- 


. 
: 
: 


| they might be used without wayside signals. 


| the design. 


any. 
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The Canadian Pacific intends to carry on the idea as 
a permanent feature of its manifold activities, being 
keenly appreciative now of the peculiar national benefits 
of such movement and of its own unique ability to carry 
out such work efficiently. It is a peculiarly valuable 
method of adding to the country’s population, bringing 
to the country the class of citizens most pet say needed, 
placing them where most pressingly required, and swell- 
ing the immigration total by the most assimilable means 
possible. 


Automatic Train Control on Missouri Pacific Ry. 


First Installation Ever Made of Automatic Train 
Control Superimposed on Controlled Manual Block 


The Missouri Pacific Ry. has under construction a very 
interesting installation of the National Safety Appliances 
Company’s intermittent induction automatic train control de- 
vice, which is being superimposed on the controlled manual 
block system which ts under construction. This is the first 
attempt so far made to work out a dual system of this sort. 
The problem as it has usually been studied heretofore, has 
been to superinpose the train control on existing automatic 
signal systems, or to so design the train control circuits that 
In the present 
case, other features, such as lap sidings, the eventual spac- 
ing of the sidings, and the thorough study of all elements 
of possible increased track capacity add to the interest of 
Twenty miles of the installation have been com- 


_ pleted, and an inspection was made by representatives of the 


. Interstate Commerce Commission 


during the. period of 


September 1 to 12, inclusive. 

| The Missouri Pacific Ky. has under construction a con- 
‘olled manual block signal system upon which is super- 
nposed an automatic train control system. This installa- 
on has been made in accordance with this road’s policy 
f signaling its busiest districts to facilitate the handling 
fits heavy single track traffic. It is also designed with the 
atent to reduce to a minimum the number of train orders 

ecessary to move trains. The first problem was oper- 


ing a division having a single track movement in both 
irections, ireight and passenger, of from 38 to 51 trains 
er day. The result desired was (1) to provide train 
ontrol as required under section 26 of the Transportation 
ct, and in connection with the construction work brought 


‘One of the Test Trains, Missouri Pacific R. R. 
Automatic Train Control. 


Controlled Manual Block Signal, 


about thereby, (2) to increase the traffic capacity of the 
single track line by (a) rearranging sidings and (b) add- 
ing and rearranging signals and water stations. 

The method followed in the study is based upon the 
performance of the average train in a peak load month. 
In the district between Kansas City and Osawatomie, the 
territory covered by the installation, there are 10 sched- 
uled passenger trains per day. A five-mile stretch of 
about one per cent grade adverse in each direction in the 
50-mile section fixes the train load. The draw bar pull of 
the mikado 1400 class engine used on this district is ap- 
proximately 70,000 Ibs. In the direction of heavy traffic 
the maximum grade is within 20 miles of the initial ter- 
minal (Osawatomie) so that full tonnage with a helper 
is handled. The helper is cut off at Wagstaff. 

The requisites of train control operation demands either 
that a train must be stopped before reaching the home 
or stop signal, when signal indicates stop, or that stop- 
ping distance be provided beyond the signal, so that train 
will be brought to a stop before it can reach the possible 
obstruction. As the permissive feature, (paragraph 1b 
of functions, which in the National Safety Appliance 
Company’s device is provided by the inclusion of a fore- 
sta!ling valve), was not used in the Missouri Pacific in- 
stallation, they have taken care of the stopping distance 
problem in one or the other of the following ways, de- 
pending upon local conditions ; (1) By extending an ever- 
lap on the main track inside the switch at which the in- 
ferior train takes siding; or (2) by interlocking the 
switches at the inner end of a lap siding to force parallel 
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moves and requiring the trains to enter the sidings at the 
inner end of the lap. 


The magnets, or actuating devices of the train control 
system, are located at the signals, therefore, except an 
attempt be made to pass a signal in adverse position, the 
{rain crew in the routine operation of the trip need not 
come in contact with the train control features. 

At a single track meeting point with a lap siding, as a 
rule, the train enters the siding at the inner end of the 
lap. If the arrival of the two opposing trains is separated 
by an appreciable interval of time, so that the first train 
may be “into clear” before the arrival of the second train, 
the latter is given the main line route. If the trains 
arrive so closely together as to require it, both trains are 
diverted into their respective sidings to avoid a stop. 
Remote control by the operator, by means of low-voltage 
power operation, avoids stopping the train at the distant 
end of the siding to handle the switch either to enter or 
leave the siding. Mechanical levers in the telegraph office 
at the inner ends of the lap sidings handle the adjacent 
switches. A distant signal at the outlying switch informs 
approaching trains of conditions at the meeting point. 
This signal governs the movement of an approaching 
train and should it be desired, as in the case of more 
than one train in the same direction meeting a superior 
train, the inferior train will receive an indication to enter 
the siding at the outlying end. 


The lap siding, with all switches handled by the oper- 
ator, provides a practical equivalent of an equal amount 
of double track. This has been demonstrated under regu- 
lar operating conditions, for with four consecutive meets 
at one such station, it was found that but one train out 
of the eight was required to be stopped. This is, of 
course, brought about by the combination of the stretch 
of double track of a length equal to twice each siding, 
and the fact that the inferiority of the trains at a meet- 
ing point.is not established in advance by train order, 
rule or time table as to right, class or direction. Instruc- 
tions to take siding by direction of the train dispatcher 
are, on the one hand, ordinarily issued to the trains by 
signal indication at the block stations, and on the other 
hand, at intermediate or blind sidings, when a train is 
stopped by a stop signal, by bell, telephone or other in- 
dication at the headblock of the hand-thrown entering 
switch. 

Through the method of diverting to the siding the train 
which first arrives at the meeting point, there is not only 
the possibility of avoiding a stop for the opposing train 
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Train Approaching Track Magnet, Automatic Train Control Installation 
on Missouri Pacific R. R. 


which holds the main line, but also for the train on the 
siding when the meeting point is a good one for both 
of the trains. The control of the use of the sidings, is in 
the hands of the block operator under the direction of the 
train dispatcher, so that there need be no misunderstand- 
ing as to the arrangement of the meeting point, in so far 
as the use of the siding is concerned. Superiority of a 
train from station to station is conferred by signal in- 
dication. 


The controlled manual block system has been super- 
imposed upon the existing manual block system without 
any addition to or rearrangement of the men manning 
the manual block offices. The train control system has 
been made to conform with the controlled manual block 
system. The spacing of the sidings will be rearranged 
in accord with the actual performance of an average train 
in a peak load period. 

When a train is to take siding at the first switch the 
stop indication is displayed, if the switch is hand operated, 
and the trainmen get in touch with the operator by tele- 
phone or bell signal for instructions. If the switch is 
handled by the operator through a remote controlled low- 
voltage movement, a low-speed indication by a semaphore 
dwarf signal is displayed for the train to enter the siding 
after the switch has been properly lined up. The oper- 
ation of the signals is such that where the location of the 
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Instrument Case with Time Relay, Automatic Train Control on the 


Missouri Pacific R. R. 


block office is some distance beyond the first switch of 
the siding and the block ahead is occupied, the caution or 
45-deg. position of the high semaphore signal 1s displayed 
to the approaching train at the near switch, so as to bring 
the train up the main line to the block office for further 
instructions. 

A continuous track circuit is provided from station to 
station. On this account it is necessary to inform the 
crew at the rear of the train as to whether or not superior- 
ity is conferred on the train at the entrance to the block. 
In order to do this the existing block (train order) signal 
is retained and its operating lever is locked into and con- 
trolled by the signal system. 

When so desired, to avoid delay to other trains, a train 
may enter a siding to take water or be inspected, thus 
clearing the block. At non-interlocked crossings the track 
magnets are permanently set to stop all trains to enforce 
obedience to the stop signal. When a train must pass 
a stop signal to enter a siding the train stop apparatus 
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will not be in effect to stop the train provided the train 
is within a few feet of the switch before the route is 
changed. 

Extending out of the Kansas City terminals on the 
Omaha division this same form of controlled manual 
block system has been in service for over a year. Since 
this installation was made there has been a material in- 
crease in the traffic capacity: of the single track covered 
by the installation, and all immediate necessity for double 
track appears to have been removed. The train moye- 
ment approximates that of the train district between 
Kansas City and Osawatomie. 


CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


The Missouri Pacific decided upon an installation of a 
floating storage battery system, and therefore erected a 
signal pole line. This was primarily for the purpose of 


supporting their power wires, but of course, the signal. 


controls are also carried on this lead. The poles are 
creosoted yellow pine, spaced 35 to the mile. The top 
cross arm is a 4-foot, 2 pin arm and carries two steel 
core 7-strand aluminum conductors, No. 4, equivalent to 
No. 6 B. & S. copper for the 4,400-volt leads. The 
second cross arm, when required, is spaced four feet 
from the top, is 48 inches long, and supports two No. 10 
B. & S. hard drawn copper or copper clad wires for 110- 
volt circuits. The third cross arm, spaced two feet below 
the second, is a ten-foot, ten-pin arm for the seven con- 
trol wires of the signal system and the local circuits at 


stations where necessary. These wires are also No. 10 


B. & S. hard drawn copper or copper clad. 

The power source is the Kansas City Light & Power 
Co., at Leeds station. This is a 2,200-volt circuit and is 
raised to 4,400 volts for line transmission. At the meter 
source, an overload and underload circuit breaker is in- 
stalled to protect the line in the case of grounds, crosses 
or breaks. It is so designed that a variation of two per 
cent in the load either way will result in circuit breaker 


opening and ringing a bell to notify the operator in Leeds 


station. This circuit breaker was designed by the Rollier- 
Smith Co. for this particular installation. Due to lecal 
conditions there is but one source of power feeding the 
entire distance from Kansas City to Osawatomie. 
Where energy is required for charging, transformers 
are installed. They are of General Electric manufacture, 
and are 4,400/110-volt, of 1.5 kva. capacity. The 110- 
volt line is used where the distance from the line trans- 
former is less than 2,000 feet. If the distance is greater 
than this a separate transformer is used. In this way it 
is not necessary to install line transformers at each place 
where power is required, such as through station limits. 
Leich transformers and rectifiers are used to reduce the 
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Inspection Party, Test of Automatic Train Control on the Missouri 
Pacific R. R. 


voltage and to rectify from the 110-volt, a.c. to the d.c. 
signal circuits of 8, 16 or 24 volts for the floating charge 
signal circuit battery. The signal lights are normally 
carried on the a.c. side of the circuit at 8 volts and are 
automatically cut over to the storage battery when the 
power fails. lLeich rectifiers, 1.5-volt, are used for 
charging the track battery. By actual test these rectifiers 
will carry the load on the track for an indefinite time 
without connections to the storage battery. The track bat- 
tery is Edison 18-ampere hours, type BIH. The line 
batteries are Exide KXS-7, 84-ampere hours. The latter 
were formerly in portable service and had become so 
reduced in capacity as to be unfit for further portable 
use, but were transferred to this installation and placed 
in floating charge service. The Edison batteries are 
placed in the relay boxes, no other shelter being required. 
The lead type storage batteries are housed in concrete 
battery boxes placed at the ground level. These boxes 
were made on the job. 


Ligtning protection for the 4,400-volt circuit consists of 
multi-spark gap and choke coils. 
made up of No. 10 rubber covered copper wire. The 
110-volt and lower voltage circuits are protected by the 
Mann multi-shunt coils and spark gap arrester, to which 
is added the General Electric vacuum arrester, to sift 
out the smaller surges. Brach spark gap arresters are 
used to protect all relay coils. 

Sectionalizing switches are located at each block station 
and the same type of switch is used at each transformer 
location. These switches were manufactured by the In- 
dustrial Engineering Co. Dead-ending insulators are the 
Western Electric Co.’s bell type No. 1149. Where the 
bureau of standards circular requires it, No. 6 B. & S. 
rubber covered copper wire is used for the 4,400-volt 
circuit. 

Pine lumber treated by the Rueping process, carefully 
inspected, is used for wire trunking. Geo. Styles switch 
circuit controllers were used throughout. The signals are 
of three types, viz: General Railway Signal model 2- ae 
Union Switch & Signal style B and Hall style L. The 
instrument shelters other than the signal mechanism cases 
are of Chicago Railway Signal & Supply and Hand'an- 
Buck manufacture, and open either in front or both front 
and back. The relay boxes are Chicago type. The relays 


were furnished by the United Electric Apparatus Co., 


and are the Ziegler type. The resistance units are 
Missouri Pacific standard, manufactured by the Ward 
Leonard Co. Okonite wire was used throughout the in- 
stallation. 

The speed control relay is the United Electric Apparatus 
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Co.’s model H. L. automatic electric timing relay. The 
gauging of the train speed is obtained by timing the 
traveling of a train through the track section against the 
pick-up of this time relay. In other words, current is 
furnished to the coils of the time relay when the train 
enters the timing track section, and if it traverses this 
section in too short a time, i.e., travels at too great a 
speed, the time relay will not have run its course and its 
front contacts will not be closed. As the current to the 
solenoids of the track magnet is broken through a front 
contact of the timing relay, if the latter has not had time 
to close this front contact, the train will receive an auto- 
matic application of the brakes, release of which can only 
be made after train is brought to a stop. The instrument 
is set and sealed at its location for whatever speed is de- 
termined as the maximum to be permitted at this point. 
The relays are especially designed to avoid opening elec- 
tric circuits through vibrations set up by passing trains 
or otherwise. 

Owing to the frequent rail replacement due to flange 
wear on curves, iron bond wires with channel pins were 
used. All insulated joints are Troy pattern, 90 lb., A. R. 
AstyperB: 


The switch lights in this territory are to be electrically 
lighted using G. E. 110/8-volt transformers designed for 
this class of service. The traffic direction locking in the 
block operation, together with the indication as to various 
sections of the block occupied, is secured by the G. R. 5. 
desk type circuit controller. 


All circuits from one block station to the next are 
electrically independent of the circuits in the adjacent 
block in each direction. The train order signal is elec- 
trically locked through Hall type F lock. 


The track magnets are either 83 ft. in the rear of the 
home signal or, where used for two opposing adjacent 
signals not more than 350 feet apart, the magnets are 
located midway between the two signals. Such a magnet 
location may be used for a stop in both directions or a 
stop and speed control in either or both directions. At a 
distant signal, where used solely for speed control, the 
magnet has been located, either in the rear, or in advance 


Group of° Officials Participating in Train Control Test on Missouri 
Pacific R. R. Left to Right: L. S. Werthmueller, Interstate Commerce 
Commission Examiner; R. R. Raglang, Assistant Engineer, Signal De- 
partment, Missouri Pacific; O. R. Unger, Signal Inspector, Missouri 
Pacific; T. W. Cheatham, Superintendent, Missouri Pacific. 
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of the signal, depending upon the nature of the location. 
If used for a speed control in both directions and with 
different speed restrictions in each direction, the magnet 
is set nearer to one end of the timing section, thereby 
providing a different speed limitation in one direction 
than in the other. In this installation but two speed re- 
strictions are used at the present time; one 35 miles per 
hour approaching interlocked railroad grade crossings or 
junctions to insure that engineman is alert, and one of 
25 miles per hour approaching other stop locations. 
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Where a magnet is located in advance of siding switch 
points a special circuit is provided which will permit trains 
to enter the siding without receiving an automatic appli- 
cation of the brakes, providing the switch has been opened 
after the train is within 400 feet of the signal. Other- 
wise the magnet will functicn to stop the train. 

None of the through wires on the pole line are for train 
control. The only train control line wires are those run 
locally between signals, the greatest length being approxi- 
mately 700 feet. 


The Railways and Wood Preservation 
Address Before National Conference on Utilization 
of Forest Products, Washington, November 20, 1924 
By Ry EOVAISH TON 


President, American Railway Association 


The following address, prepared for delivery before the 
national conference on utilization of forest products, sets 
forth very clearly the pioneer position of the railroads of 
this country in efforts to conserve the timber supply. The 
address was read by Julius H. Parmelee, director of the 
Bureau of Railway Economics, in the absence of Mr. Aishton. 


The railways of the United States have a very large 
and real interest in the timber output of the country, and 
in its preservation and utilization to the best advantage. 
Not only do the railways haul a large proportion of the 
annual timber cut, in the form of lumber and other 
forest products, by rail; but what is more important for 
the purposes of this discussion, they are the direct or 
indirect purchasers of a quarter of the total lumber out- 
put. Considered from another angle, the railways 
expend more money for lumber than for any other kind 
of material except fuel. 

A number of special studies have been made by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics in this field. During the 
year 1924, the large (class 1) railways of the United 
States purchased approximately 2,388,800,000 board feet 
of lumber for which they paid nearly $100,000,000. 
About 113,900,000 cross ties, both hewn and sawed, were 
also purchased, for which the railways paid about $125,- 
000,000. For other products of forests, such as poles 
and posts, the railways in 1923 spent nearly $8,000,000 
more. The total direct expenditures of the railways for 
forest products thus amounted to about $233,000,000. 

Assuming that the average cross tie contains 32 board 
measure feet, the ties and lumber purchased directly 
by the railways in 1923 amounted to approximately 
6,000,000,000 feet. During 1923 the saw mills of the 
United States produced approximately 35 billion feet of 
lumber, which does not include hewn ties. If it be 
assumed that the total production of lumber and hewn 
ties was not more than 40 billion feet, it would appear 
that in 1923 the railways purchased directly about 15 
per cent of that total production. 

These figures cover only the direct lumber purchases 
of the railways. If the lumber purchased indirectly for 
the railways by equipment manufacturers and railway 
building contractors be included, these figures would be 
increased considerably. 

In this connection, two years ago the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics made a special study for the president’s 
unemployment conference, with reference to the stability 
of railway employment and of railway purchases. In 
the course of this study the normal annual purchases of 
various kinds of materials during the five-year period 


from 1910 to 1915 were ascertained. On the basis of 
these results arrived at in the study, it is estimated that 
the railways purchase directly 17.5 per cent of the annual 
timber cut of the country, and indirectly purchase 7.5 
per cent, or a total for both direct and indirect purchases 
of 25 per cent. 

If these statistics are indicative of the situation at 
the present moment, then the railways absorb about one- 
fourth of the timber cut each year, and expend nearly 
a quarter billion dollars for lumber products of various 
kinds. Their interest in forest conservation is therefore 
no small one, and any effort on their part looking to a 
longer life of the ties and other lumber they use is well 
worth while. 

Fortunately, it can be shown that the railroad com- 
panies were pioneers in the wood preserving game, and 
that they have been actively engaged for more than 85 
years in developing methods of wood preservation. 


RAILROADS’ CONTRIBUTION TO Woop PRESEVATION 


Railroad attention to wood preservation began in this 
country in 1838, when kyanized chestnut ties were laid 
down on the Northern Central R. R., in Maryland. Its 
value was demonstrated eleven years later when the ties 
were examined and found to be sound, while untreated 
ties had become useless. This particular incident is of 
interest for two reasons; first because it shows that the 
railways were among the first, if not the first, to experi- 
ment with the problem of wood preservation through 
chemical treatment, also because the original experi- 
mentation took place within a short distance of the na- 
tional capital, on what is now a part of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad system. 

The first treating plant in the country worthy of the 
name was established in 1848, at Lowell, Mass., by the 
proprietors of canals and locks there. It consisted of 
two wooden tanks, each 50 feet long, 8 feet wide, and 
4 feet deep, in which lumber was immersed in accordance 
with the kyanizing process, using bichloride of mercury. 

From these modest beginnings have evolved the scien- 
tifically planned wood-preservation plants, 135 of which 
were in operation last year; 29 of these are owned by 
railroads and specialize in the treatment of railroad ma- 
terial. In addition, the railways patronize privately 
owned treating plants, where work is done for them under 
contract. 7 ‘ 

The year 1923 was a banner year in wood preservation 
by the railways, according to the forest service. In pre- 
senting the statistics, showing a 34 per cent increase over 
1922 in the number of cubic feet treated, the forest serv- 
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ice said: “The railroads, the pioneers in the wood-pre- 
serving field, have long been cognizant of the economic 
value of treated wood. As a result, the bulk of material 
subjected to preservative treatment today, consists of 
cross ties, crossing plank, bridge and trestle timbers, and 
similar products of the forest in structural form essential 
to the very existence and continued operation of the trans- 
portation system of the country.” 

Since the railroads have been pioneers in wood pre- 
servation, their records and studies are sought by other 
industries that use timber in quantities and hence are 
forced to consider the elements of economy. Viewed as 
a whole, these records and reports on processes, speci- 
fications, mechanical preparation of ties and timber for 
treatment, properties of treated woods, of various kinds, 
and methods of combating marine borers, to mention a 
few of the subjects which have engaged the attention 
of railroad men in connection with wood preservation, 
afford distinct contributions, not only to more efficient 
and economical utilization of timber, but also to the 
sciences of chemistry and biology. 

Moreover, the results of these investigations are readily 
available to those interested, in the published proceedings 
of the American Railway Engineering Association; the 
American Wood Preservers’ Association; and similar 
associations. 

In the early years of their investigations the railroads 
worked practically alone. There was no forest service 
in 1838, when the Northern Central tried out kyanized 
ties, nor was there in 1848 when the Lowell canal pro- 
prietors built their little treating plant, nor even in 1867 
when the Southern Pacific established its burnettising 
plant. In fact, while individual roads had been investi- 
gating processes and treating lumber for years, it is only 
within the past 25 years that definite progress has been 
made and an extensive interest in the subject has been 
taken. 

When the American Railway Engineering Association 
—then known as the American Railway Engineering & 
Maintenance of Way Asociation—held its first meeting 
in 1920, the committee on ties reported that the subject 
of wood preservation was one of lasting interest, to be 
studied over long periods of time with annual progress 
reports. Discussion of this report brought out the fact 
that data from individual roads were available, and that 
the material collected by Octave Chanute, a consulting 
engineer of Chicago, on European practice—for all ties in 
Europe are treated—was at the disposal of the committee. 

By 1909, the material had become so extensive, and 
the continued study of the subject required so much effort, 
that the American Railway Engineering Association estab- 
lished a committee on wood preservation with instruc- 
tions: 

“To cover in general the investigating and reporting 
on the preservation of wood used for ties and for rail- 
road structures and buildings, confining the work of the 
committee more particularly to processes, methods and 
results obtained. 


“To present a recommendation as to the outline of the 
work for the committee, with suggestions of the classi- 
fication to be followed. 


“Continue the work heretofore done by the committees 
on ties and on wooden bridges relati.g to the special 
subjects of processes and methods of wood preservation.” 


From the work of the railroads in studying their own 
problems, and in co-operating with individuals and asso- 
ciations working along the same lines, have resulted speci- 
fications for preservative treatment of various kinds of 
wood. These are included in the manual of the Amer- 
ican Railway Engineering Association as recommended 
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practice ; detailed data are constantly being added, based 
on the service records of railroad ties. 

Investigations of mechanical treatment of ties and tim- 
ber were made necessary by the fact that a treated tie 
may be destroyed by mechanical action long before it 
decays. The first report of the committee on wood pre- 
servation said: “...The present general American 
method of rail fastenings is not ample and not efficient. 
It is essential in order to obtain the full economic life of 
a preserved tie to improve the fastening by providing 
greater bearing surface and by the use of screws or screw 
spikes.” 

More spectacular than these quiet and exhaustive in- 
vestigations, which have been of such value in deter- 
mining more effective utilization of wood on land and in 
fresh water, are the investigations in which railroads 
have been participating, along with the forest products 
laboratory, shipping concerns, and even the chemical war- 
fare service, into methods of checking the ravages of 
marine borers. 

These tiny and destructive creatures have long been 
known and studied by individuals. But, as in the case 
of the railroads’ early work in connection with wood 
preservation, no thoroughly organized scientific effort was 
made until theatened disaster goaded those concerned into 
activity. 

With the increase of shipping in various harbors came 
an increase in the destructive activity of marine borers, 
and the study of these borers underwent first the process 
of investigating and co-relating existing data, and then 
the drafting of recommendations in regard to preserva- 
tives and construction materials. 

Studies are being made on the Atlantic, Pacific and 
Gulf coast, and the National Research Council has been 
co-operating. The chemical warfare service, through its 
studies of war gases and chemicals and their effects on 
living tissues, has accumulated data which is apparently 
of great value in the peace-time war on marine borers. 
Meanwhile, the railroads are continuing their investiga- 
tions and reports, both on measures for temporary pro- 
tection against the borers, where expense of permanent 
protection is not justified, and on methods of permanent 
protection. 

Thus the railways have been actively engaged for years 
on every phase of the problem of wood preservation. In 
fact, it is not too much to say that they have been the 
leaders in the movement. Such a statement finds its sup- 
port, among other things, in the fact that 90 per cent 
of all the lumber which is treated each year in the United 
States is railway lumber, that is, is utilized by or for the 
railways in their construction and maintenance work. 


CuRRENT STATISTICS AS TO Woop TREATMENT 


Turning to some of the specific subjects related to the 
treatment of forest products, the following extract from 
a report made in 1919 by Mr- George Yeomans is of 
interest. Mr. Yeomans, who at the time was assistant 
director of the division of purchases of the United States 
Railroad Administration, and was discussing the estab- 
lishment of a bureau for the purchase of cross ties, said: 


“The use of treated cross ties has steadily increased 
since their introduction 34 years ago until, at present, 
about 33 per cent of the total number used each year are 
treated. This has had the effect of reducing the number 
to be procured annually for renewals by over 20,000,000 
ties and the extension of the use of preservative treat- 
ment to the remaining two-thirds of the yearly supply 
would result in a still further reduction of about 45,000,- 
000 per annum.” : 

Statistics from the forest service of the United States 
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department of agriculture show that 53,610,175 railroad 
cross ties were treated in 1923, which was 12,293,701 
more than were treated in 1922. Reducing these ties to 
cubic feet, and adding all other forms of timber which 
were subjected to preservative treatment, it appears that 
the total amount so treated by the railways was greater in 
1923 than for any preceding year of record. The sta- 
tistics are as follows, for the years 1909 and every fifth 
year thereafter up to 1919, with annual figures since 
1920: 


Railway material treated. 


Year (Cubic feet) 
1909 <i. wt.itie hyde es ee 75,946,419 
1914. 600s ei ee eee eee 159,582,639 
1919 cvick cdsade de oe ee ee yeh er tere 146,060,994 
19207 oe. eek eee en eee ees 173,309,505 
1921 . 85... oR eae ee eee 201,643,228 
1922 | 0 las A eee eee eee 166,620,347 
1923 ga. DG ete Oe eT eerie e eeraien: 224,375,468 


It will be noted that the increase between 1909 and 
1923 was almost 200 per cent. 

The cubic feet of timber treated in 1923 were dis- 
tributed among the various classes as follows: 


Cross "Sis eee foie ROS Sor 8s aos gone wiry hemes 160,830,525 
Piles «Rie P Pee cine Oe trae a va jess 3s. oe 9,569,443 
Poles ceegicrictes Sache wisiocleiicule 5 casei s+ oo enemies 26,886,904 
Wood bblocksateae ales? 0G, accel? oe ss.e oleae tes SIC 4,932,307 
Crosseaicrm Stretches cele coe sf etece cas eee oleae Sing ene 420,206 
Constememon timber” .o.5.. cc los. c be. 3 eee 18,837,795 
Mascellaneousiet ac sccae neti sos. cee se 00 cee eee 2,898,288 

PE ObAL re Saul e cies fk seein bhes cecal sts so Ue 224,375,468 


The foregoing table indicates not only the extent to. 


which timber treatment has been carried by the railways, 
but also the many forms of lumber and timber to which 
such treatment has been applied. 


Use or PAINT BY RAILROADS 


Much is said these days about saving all if you save 
the surface, and more attention to.painting to improve 
appearances, sanitary conditions, and lighting is being 
paid by all industries. But long before there was any 
widespread general interest, the Master Car & Locomo- 
tive Painters’ Association, organized in 1870 to discuss 
paint in all its relations to railroad purposes, had been 
studying painting processes and formulae, and testing 
them year after year. 

Remembering that wooden cars were generally in use 
up to recent years, it is not too much to say that a large 
part of our available knowledge regarding the value of 
paint as a wood preservative is due to the efforts of the 
painters of the railroads. The Master Car & Locomo- 
tive Painters’ Association was merged into the American 
Railway Association in 1920, and its proceedings are now 
known as those of the equipment painting section of the 
Mechanical Division. These proceedings, along with the 
48 other volumes issued by the association under its own 
name, afford to those interested an extensive excursion 
into applied chemistry, and the adaptation of painting 
methcds to climate, usage of equipment, and buildings 
for railway purposes. 

Another group of railway men who are interested in 
paint as a preservative of structures, wooden, and other- 
wise, is the committee on buildings of the American 
Railway Engineering Association. They have recom- 
mended a form for recording all painting work done on 
railway buildings in order that unsatisfactory paints can 
be eliminated, and that the appearance of railway prop- 
erty protected by paint can be kept up to the highest 
standards. 


PREVENTION OF MECHANICAL WEAR 


About ten per cent of the cross ties fail by reason of 
mechanical wear. Mechanical wear means the cutting 
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into the tie by the rail, and the killing or disruption of 
the wood fibres by spikes driven into the wood, thus open- 
ing up the interior of the wood to the action of the fungi, 
eventually causing decay and hastening the process. Decay 
breaks down the structure of the wood and weakens it 
beyond the power to withstand mechanical wear. The 
two processes of tie destruction facilitate each other, 
Mechanical wear thus undoubtedly hastens decay, and 
reduces the life by several years. 

To overcome this difficulty, railroads are now using 
a tie-plate inserted between the rail and tie. Without 
a device of this character, many of the softer woods, now 
used for cross tie purposes could not be utilized. Im- 
provements in this device are being constantly made to 
afford even greater protection. 


CARE IN HANDLING MATERIAL AFTER DELIVERY 


Railroads have found that this is one of the most 
important questions in connection with obtaining ‘the 
maximum life of lumber and timber. The results ob- 
tainable depend in a large measure on the care given the 
material after its delivery to the railroad. Maximum 
results cannot be expected if the material is abused while 
stored and handled. Bearing this important fact in mind, 
regulations have been formulated and promulgated to the 
track forces, indicating specifically how the lumber and 
timber is to be stored, piled, handled and installed in 
the track. 


SUBSTITUTION OF OTHER MATERIALS IN PLACE OF 


Woop 


In many situations it has been found feasible and 
economical to substitute other materials in place of wood 
for railroad purposes, thus reducing the drain on the 
timber supply. For example, steel is being largely used 
for passenger and freight car equipment. Concrete is 
being employed to an increasing extent for buildings, 
trestles, piles, docks and wharves at rail-and-water 
terminals, coal chutes, water tanks, fence posts, telegraph 
poles, etc. These substitutes not only release wood for 
other uses, but reduce the fire hazard—an important con- 
sideration. 

No satisfactory substitute for the wooden cross tie has _ 
as yet been developed. Engineers, however, are giving 
this subject earnest thought and study, and it is believed 
that eventually a satisfactory substitute will be the result 
of progressive development. 


PREVENTION OF FirE LOSSES 


_Railroads traversing forest regions are vitally inter- 
ested in preventing the spread of forest and field fires. 
As many forest fires originate on or near the railroad 
right of way, it has been natural for the railroad to com- 
bine with the state and other organizations in providing 
protective measures for this work. In certain states, this 
obligation has been placed upon the railroad companies by 
state laws. ; 

The legislation on fire protection affecting railroads is 
generally along the lines and requirements for locomo- 
tive spark arresters; for devices for preventing the escape 
of fire from ashpans and fireboxes; the prohibition of 
depositing fire, live coals, etc., on tracks or rights of way; 
the requirements of screening smoking car windows, 
cleaning right of way, extension of cleaning at danger- 
ous points to strips beyond the right of way ; maintenance 
of fire patrolmen to follow trains in forset districts dur- 
ing danger seasons and notification by trainmen of fires 
observed in passing. Railroads are co-operating with 
these various agencies to prevent the destruction of prop- 
erty by fire. 


? 
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RecLAMATION OF MATERIAL—REFORESTATION, ETc. 


Numerous ways in which railroads have conserved tim- 
ber might be cited, such as the reclamation of old material 
and again converting it to some useful purpose so as to 
utilize it to the limit. 

A number of railroads have undertaken tree planting 
and reforestation on lands owned but not required for 
railroad purposes. 

It is a far cry from the simple methods of the Northern 
Central and the Lowell canal men to the complex activi- 
ties of the chemical warfare service, but the railroads 
have played no inconsiderable part in bridging the gap 
through the 85 years that they have provided investiga- 
tors, money, and materials for the ever-expanding and 
ever-important subject of wood preservation, to the end 
that our timber supply may be utilized to the utmost. 

The attitude of the railways in the past is a very clear 
indication of their policy in the future, particularly re- 
garding their interest in the matter of wood preserva- 
tion and conservation, which briefly stated is the utiliza- 
tion of every effort and every channel that will produce 
greater economy and efficiency in the opération and 
maintenance of the railway. 


Erie Railroad Forestry Demonstration 
Train 


The agricultural department of the Erie Railroad is 
planning to operate a forestry demonstration train over 
the lines in New, York and Pennsylvania, in co-operation 
with the forest service of the United States department 
of agriculture, department of forests and waters of Penn- 
sylvania, the New York state conservation commission, 
the college of forestry, Syracuse University, the depart- 
ment of forestry, Cornell University and the Pennsylvania 
State College. The purpose of this train is to call atten- 
tion of land owners along the line to the need of re- 
forestation on denuded hillsides not suitable for agricul- 
ture. 

An interesting exhibit will be an erosion model in a 
box 5 by 8 ft., which graphically illustrates the results 
produced by heavy rainfall on denuded hillsides. There 
will also be exhibits on how to plant young trees—the 
kind that are suited to the climate and soil in the region 
where the train will run, the care of the young trees 
after they are set out, insects and diseases of trees and 
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their control. Another part of the exhibit will be de- 
voted to showing the benefits to be derived from re- 
forestation, how hillsides in forest growth act as reser- 
voirs, holding back the water in periods of heavy rain- 
fall; how with proper cutting and management a stand 
of timber can be maintained that will always be an asset 
to the landowner, the community and the nation. 

There will be exhibits on how to prevent waste, both 
in the forests and in the workshop, and the different uses 
to which various kinds of timber are adapted, from the 
manufacture of matches and railroad cross ties, to the 
construction of buildings and ships. 


Substituting the Highway Motor Bus for 
Branch Line Passenger Service 


The Boston & Maine R. R. has announced the estab- 
lishment of a department to study the subject of motor 
truck and bus transportation. The new positions have 
been filled by Howard F. Fritch, formerly assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Eastern Massachusetts Street Ry., 
and Frank I. Hardy, formerly manager of the Chelsea 
division of the same company, who have the title of as- 
sistants to Homer Loring, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. Mr. Fritch will give special attention to the study 
of motor transportation, both passenger and freight, as 
related to Boston & Maine traffic. Mr. Hardy will rep- 
resent Mr. Loring in various investigations. 

A statement by President J. H. Hustis of the Boston 
& Maine R. R. regarding the departure is as follows: 


“The work to be undertaken is of particular significance. 
The inroads of motor competition in Boston & Maine 
territory have been constantly growing, and have reached 
the stage where the railroad must determine what its 
future attitude toward this competition is to be. The 
question in some sections is whether the railroad cr motor 
truck can best serve the territory. It is apparent that in 
certain fields both instrumentalities of transportation can- 
not be continued, and that either one or the other must 
prevail. The railroads cannot continue to contribute to- 
ward the building of highways and their upkeep in order 
to subsidize a form of transportation which is sapping 
tailroad revenues, and, in the case of some branch lines, 
reducing them almost to the vanishing point. 

“This situation is not peculiar to the Boston & Maine, 
but the fact that in much of the territory which it serves 


White Bus of the Boston & Maine R. R., Seating Capacity 25 Passengers, That Has Replaced a Train Between Ashburnham and South Ashburn- 
: ham, Mass, 
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its lines are paralleled by highways especially adapted to 
motor transportation makes the Boston & Maine particu- 
larly susceptible to the inroads of this form of competi- 
tion, both public and private, and in both passenger and 
freight service. The problem is not necessarily one of 
competition, but involves the elimination of expensive 
duplication and the adjustment of both forms of trans- 
portation to a logical and permanent basis.” 

The Boston & Maine R. R. made an initial installation 
of highway motor bus service to replace passenger trains, 
September 29, last, between Ashburnham and South Ash- 
burnham, Mass. This is a spur 2.6 miles in length, South 
Ashburnham being located 50 miles from Boston. Previ- 
ous to that time a motor rail car had been given a brief 
trial, and this latter service was suspended when the 
highway bus was started. Formerly a passenger train 
made four round trips a day between Ashburnham and 
South Ashburnham, and at first the motor bus was oper- 
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said: “The construction of improved highways has 
created situations in certain locations of the Pacific north- 
west in which the public appears to be waiting for trans- 
portation by high-class, well-operated motor busses, and 
this can best be given by the established transportation 
companies. Such is the district about 50 miles in length, 
lying immediately northwest of this city, between the 
Columbia river and its nearby hills, reaching from Port- 
land to St. Helens and Rainier, with Longview directly 
opposite the last-named place, and connected by frequent 
ferry service. 

“In its cities and at other points are extensive lumber 
mills and minor industries, while its fertile lands are 
highly productive of grains, grasses, garden stuffs, dairy 
and poultry products. Part of this section has been pro- 
vided with transportation facilities for almost 40 years, 
and the balance for more than 25 years, by the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle Ry. and its predecessors, and it seems 


One of a Fleet of Six White Busses in the Service of the Spokane Portland & Seattle Ry. 


ated on the same schedule; but the service was subse- 
quently increased to eight round trips a day. 

An illustration accompanying shows the White bus 
which is operated in this service by the Boston & Maine 
R. R. The company includes the bus schedules in its local 
timetables. It is stated that the new service is very 
popular in the locality, one reason being the increased 
frequency of the service, in addition to. which the bus 
makes stops anywhere along the road as is common in 
bus operation. As an example of a typical load, the bus 
carried on one trip 14 passengers, six cans of milk, 11 
bags of mail, six parcel post packages and 540 pounds of 
express. 

Another instance in which the automobile bus is used 
by a steam railroad company is on the Spokane Portland 
& Seattle Ry., although in this instance the motor bus 
service supplements but does not displace train service. 
This is between Portland, Ore., St. Helens and Rainier. 
a distance of 50.6 miles, and six 22-passenger White 
busses are in the service. 

Commenting on the inauguration of bus service W. F. 
Turner, president of the Spokane Portland & Seattle Ry.. 


to be the more fitting that this company should be the one 
to furnish the new form of accommodation for pas- 
sengers.” 

Fares from Portland to Rainier or intermediate points 
by bus are the same as by train. In fact the traveler 
may use his ticket on either bus or train. Stage and train 
departures appear in parallel columns on_ timetables. 
Schedules call for the White busses to run from Portland 
to St. Helens, a distance of 30 miles, in one hour and 25 
minutes, making half a dozen intermediate stops; and to 
round out the 50 miles to Rainier, making an additional 
half a dozen stops, in two hours and 15 minutes. The 
running time is virtually the same as for trains plying be- 
tween the same points, and schedules are arranged to 
make connection with ferries between Rainier and Long- 
view, across the river. 


The Railroads’ Share in Local Taxation 


Some interesting figures on the effect any proposed 
nationalization of the railroads of the United States 
would have on the taxes now paid by the individual tax- 
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yer in various states, were given in an address by 
Charles Dillon, at Omaha, Neb., November 19. Mr. Dil- 
lon is assistant to the chairman of the western railways’ 
committee on public relations, and he was speaking be- 
fore the annual convention of the Nebraska Farmers’ Co- 
Operative Grain & Live Stock State Association. Mr. 
Dillon said, upon this topic: 

“Consider the farmer of Nebraska. How would they 
be affected by government ownership? According to the 
latest figures the total tax bill in Nebraska is about $60,- 
000,000 a year, and the railroads are now paying $5,000,- 
000 of it. The school taxes amount to $24,000,000, and 
the railroads pay $2,300,000 of that particular tax. There 
are small school districts on the Burlington lines west, 
for example, in which that company pays 70 per cent of 
the school taxes. In Hooker county, the total school 
taxes are about $50,000, and the Burlington pays $11,400 
of them. In Keith county, the school taxes amount to 
$154,000, and the Union Pacific pays $58,000 of that. In 
Thomas county, the Burlington pays 47 per cent of all 
taxes, and out of the school taxes of $48,500, that com- 
pany pays $15,600. 

“How about other western and northwestern states? 
In Iowa, last year, the railways paid in taxes $7,000,000 ; 
Kansas, $8,000,000; North Dakota, $4,104,000; Wyom- 
ing, $2,000,000 ; Missouri, $4,350,000 ; South Dakota, $2,- 
720,000; Colorado, $4,400,000; Montana, $4,592,000; 
Illinois, $23,600,000. And in many cases these figures 
do not include special district taxes. In quite a number 
of states the large railroads actually are paying taxes in 
advance this year—and they have done it for several years 
—so that schools may continue. 

“Tf the government gets the railroads all these taxes 
will be paid by the people, not by the railroads. No state 
may tax federal property. It is a well known fact, not 
only in Nebraska, but in many other states, that if the 
amount paid by the railroads in taxes alone were denied 
them, public schools in many districts would be closed, 
or the farmers subjected to an increased taxation which 
would be virtually prohibitive. The railroads paid in 
' taxes last year $336,000,000. The average tax per mile 
is more than $1,400. In some states it amounts to $2,200 
a mile, and very nearly all of this goes to the state, 
counties and municipalities. Out of $336,000,000 taxes 
paid by railways in 1923, the federal government re- 
ceived only $77,000,000.” 


Pennsylvania R. R. to Build New Coal 
Dumper at Sandusky 


The Pennsylvania Railroad will erect another large coal 
dumping machine at its docks at Sandusky, Ohio, making 
the Sandusky port the largest coal dumping station on 
the Great Lakes, according to announcement of E. T. 
Whiter, vice-president of the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
Chicago. Although the Pennsylvania docks at Sandusky 
delivered a record coal cargo to Great Lakes boats this 
year, a still larger dumping capacity was necessitated by. 
the Pennsylvania’s increasing coal business to the Lake 
Erie port. 

The new machine, which will be ready for operation 
by next spring, will replace the smaller of the two Penn- 
sylvania machines now in operation and will have a 
capacity of dumping 40 cars of coal an hour. Track and 
dock revisions and installation of the machine call for an 
expenditure of $865,000. 

The Sandusky docks broke all records on the Great 
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Lakes during October, dumping 731,000 tons of coal 
into the holds of lake vessels. In the first nine months of 
the year, up to October 1, 2,877,981 tons of coal had 
passed through the port, and Pennsylvania officials expect 
the year’s total to pass the 3% million ton mark. 


Railway Mileage of the World 


The Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C., 
has issued a tabulation of railway mileage of the world. 
The figures show that more than one-third of the railway 
mileage of the world is within the boundaries of the 
United States. The total mileage is 741,175. Of this 
amount 251,437 miles are in the United States. The 
railroads of North and South America comprise more 
than one-half of the mileage of the world with a total of 
371,741 miles, compared with 228,641 miles in Europe, 
77,961 miles in Asia, 33,629 in Africa, and 29,203 miles 
in Australia. In Europe, Germany has the greatest mile- 
age with a total of 35,823, compared with 33,281 in 
France, 24,396 in Great Britain, and 30,800 miles in 


Russia. The tabulation is shown herewith. 
Continent and Miles of Continent and Miles of 
Country railway Country railway 
AMERICA: Equatorial Africa ....... 1,543 
Wrench ey SOUGaN« saci che 1,714 
fee ee oe Oe Gold teoustes i. gecko 194 
AT ZONtINa Pcie wins) cle bees 23,156 Kariorin' «22.2. eee 193 
pee uae AEROS AO LIN “i aye Madagascar .......-+.+. 402 
PME ORB OG SOO CDG 502 IE i oh Ben oe ea en = 134 
Braxiiescan eset dee sents 18,704 MGrOCeO Mr: ears 862 
British” Guiana... scecur 104 Mozambique art Peet 455 
Colombia epeiristnten iit 926 Niccrine Ure n=" 1.126 
Canada... SE eign ce tees VS! 79 
Chile . gir bale AKC. 2 5,301 DlerrarliGONGaeccros vines © 335 
Costas Ricas ic ce. « 6 wrens 546 Togoland 203 
Cub areas s oo se orecace eve Sten 3,005 SN aed ca RN tae Oe, cs 
Derainican  Republic..am 408 Union of So. Africa...... 11,475 
Dutehy Guiana: Vic cre s.-astere 37 > 
CHA COReS ew ares. cts ont 652 Total, Africa ......... PE 
Gulatema layne. c<cpes's6 0 613 
Haitian se. wt kone nee 167 AUSTRALIA: 
Hawaii ahd) vie) cavevele./s) ake. si ale te’ 243 Canberra Federal Dist... 5 
HON@Uras” so. 5 26 obs es oles s pba New South Wales....... 5,444 
SBE BLOG a aie alas aesseiaaals 199 New Zealand. Joec.. ces 3,011 
Martinique SD IGG50.5. 0000 139 Northern Territory ..... 198 
MGSICOw (ci. sie. eretetinperdisnotte 16,443 Queensland. +t 7,023 
DUE VEL OMNIS SL Priston gigs oat South Australia ........ 3,467 
Nicaragua ...........+.. 200 Tasmania wie. ee dete oni 867 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to Say the Thing That Ought to Be Said 


There is nothing new in the figures which Secretary 
Hoover presents on another page of this issue by way 
of a recapitulation of the transportation service of the 
However, speaking of it in 
connection with a review of business conditions in the 
past year, and indirectly as a forecast of what may be 
expected, Mr. Hoover offers interesting comment. Mr. 
Hoover points out a definite recovery of manufacturing 
production since last June, and he finds that the farmer’s 
buying power has been re-established at very nearly the 
pre-war ratio. In fact Mr. Hoover designates as among 
the outstanding features of the fiscal year, “Great stability 
of prices, high production, full employment, expanding 
foreign trade and prosperity throughout the business 
world.” 


railways in recent years. 


By the way, before assuming a state of quiescent tran- 
quility regarding the immediate future of the transporta- 
tion industry, watch everything that emanates from Wash- 
ington these days, and notice that invariably, whether from 
President Coolidge, Secretary Hoover, Senator Cummins, 
or any of the lesser lights, something like this invariably 
is tucked in: “There is still requirement for extension 
of terminals and readjustment of rates. There are large 
consolidations needed for the ultimate best service and 
sound finance.” Senator Cummins’ utterances this week 
were considerably more disturbing than the foregoing, 
which was said by Secretary Hoover. The viewpoint is 
fairly well established in the circles that are going to have 
the most influence legislatively this winter, that some few 
things must be done. Probably the force behind radical 
agitation is much weakened; but other efforts, more or 
less amiably conceived, will have to be reckoned with. 
We look for talk about unification and co-ordination of 
terminals, for more than talk about re-adjustment of 
rates; and we shall be fortunate if some mischievous 
things are not done in reference to consolidations. 


The improvement in public feeling with regard to the 
railroads has been promptly taken advantage of in the 
investment market, by the marketing of railway stock 
issues to an extent which finds no parallel in recent rail- 
road finance. Four distinct offerings, none of them 
large, but significant in the aggregate, have been put out 
by banking groups. The transactions include those of 
the Bangor & Aroostook, the Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio 


leased lines, and the Alabama & Vicksburg and the Vicks- 
burg Shreveport & Pacific. 


While the subject of providing sufficient equipment 
and facilities will be the immediate business before rail- 
road managements in succeeding months, these are not 
the only important matters which confront the railroads, 
Railroad managers and railroad men are seeking to 
benefit their relations each with the other and in turn with 
the patrons, the shipping and traveling public. Such 
bettered relations come about through education. Now 
is the time for the railroads to spend money to educate. 
Chairman Hale Holden, of the Association of Railway 
Executives, this week, included in his statement of the 
program for the coming year, “That the carriers should 
seek in every legitimate way to enlighten the public on 
all phases of the complex transportation problem... 

The utter fallacy of saying that corporations shall not 
be allowed to spend money to defend themselves seemingly 
should be apparent to anyone who gives the matter half 
a thought. Yet we already hear rumors to the effect that 
a railroad really has no right to spend money on printed 
matter to either defend or explain its position. The 
word “propaganda” is used as if any one who en- 
gaged in propaganda was. an enemy of his country. 
Propaganda of the proper kind is rightfully of highest 
educational value. If anything has become apparent in 
these latter days it is that the great general public need 
to be educated as regards their railroads. How, in justice 
to the carriers, can the citizens of this republic expect 
to regulate the railroads in almost the last minutia of 
detail of operation unless they know something about 
those same railroads? And who is to tell them if not 
the railroad men? ; 

To one who is keenly observant comes the conviction 
that within the last year there has been a growing move- 
ment on the part of railway employees, and not instigated 
by their managements but of their own volition, to put 
before the general public the facts in regard to railroad- 
ing. While there are many places and important ones, 
where the railroads can spend money for the good of 
every one concerned, we have no hesitancy in saying 
that there is nothing before the railroad managements 
of today of any greater importance than the wise and 
liberal expenditure of money in a campaign of education, 
that railway officers, railway employees, government of- 
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ficials, shippers and the great public at large may become 
informed as to the problems of railroading, and as to 
the relation of transportation to other business. The 
railroads need to spend money and spend it abundantly 
that we may substitute exact knowledge of railroad mat- 
ters for the loose opinions now so generally held. 


There is more significance than one might realize in 
the announcement of the Illinois Central R. R. this week, 
that it has contracted with a local public utilities company, 
for power supply for its Chicago suburban lines which 
are to be electrified. The purpose of the railroad as 
previously understood, has been that it would erect its 
own power plants. The change makes it possible for the 
Illinois Central to eliminate from its plans in carrying 
out the work of electrification, large expenditures which 
would be involved in the plant and equipment for power 
supply. 

The Illinois Central, in making this decision, no doubt 
was influenced to a greater or less degree by the relative 
cost of power supplied by an independent source, as com- 
pared with its own generating plants; but there are other 
and larger financial aspects which have a bearing upon 
the broad subject of heavy railway electrification. Public 
utilities companies are finding it comparatively easy to 
raise money for expansion of their plants and facilities. 
Railroads also are able to raise money, but even the 
strongest of them find it difficult to maintain a supply 
of new capital equal to the constant and stupendous de- 
mand for enlargement and improvement of their plant. 
In considering electrification, the initial cost of the in- 
stallation has always been formidable, and a large part 


of this has been in the investment required in a plant for 
adequate and dependable power supply. The difference 


in cost in buying power from an independent company 


already in the field, and in the railroad’s generating it for 


itself, is not a large item in comparison with the general 
question of advisability or practicability of electrification. 
To purchase the power from an outside source may 
mean that an installation otherwise impossible, becomes 
entirely feasible. In such a case the operating advantages 
of electric motive power may be so important that the 
question of a fraction of a cent per kilowatt hour may 
be relatively insignificant; if indeed it cannot be shown 
that the power may be purchased just as cheaply as it can 
be generated. The railroad is a transportation machine, 
arid its primary purpose is transportation. The more 
nearly it can restrict its activities to transportation proper, 
the more nearly adequate will be the available supply of 
capital for transportation purposes. 


Mention was made in these columns several weeks ago 
of the fact that a committee of the Association of Railway 
Electrical Engineers has been endeavoring to obtain cer- 
tain information as to the operating and maintenance costs 
of power trucks and tractors, in service at passenger 
terminals, in handling less than carload freight at freight 
and transfer stations, and in shops and stores service in 
transportation of material. Not much success attended 
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this effort to derive cost data, and very sparse returns 
were received on a questionnaire which was sent out 
with the purpose of covering the field of inquiry. One 
of the conclusions of the committee, however, was that 
the responsibility of the operation of power trucks and 
tractors is frequently given over to a non-technical de- 
partment. On some roads the general baggage depart- 
ment is responsible for both the operation and mainten- 
ance of its own trucks, and in many instances freight 
house or transfer station forces likewise assume the same 
responsibility. There were two assumptions which the 
committee felt justified in making from this angie of the 
situation. In the first place it assumed, or at least 
guessed, that the fact that the maintenance of trucks and 
tractors is handled by a non-technical department is the 
reason why data on the cost of maintenance and opera- 
tion are not available. In the second place the committee 
surmised that if the maintenance of the trucks were in 
the hands of a technically trained department, either me- 
chanical or electrical, it would be possible to derive more 
precise information as to just what measure of economy 
the roads are obtaining in the use of power trucks and 
tractors as compared with the former method of hand 
trucking. 


As one speaker expressed it, there seems to be very 
generally a feeling that the power trucks are much better 
than former methods, that power trucking is much cheaper 
than hand trucking, and that the greater speed and 
capacity of the equipment affords ample justification for 
its use. Everybody is satisfied, so no one is inclined to go 
into detail in comparing cost figures. We agree with the 
committee that there is room for improvement here. It 
is obvious that maintenance of equipment such as motor 
tractors can be handled to better advantage if it-is put 
into the hands of some department which is directly 
qualified for that sort of thing; and with that department 
handling the work it would be simple to so classify the 
expenses that there would be definite information as to 
several points which are obscure now. The direct cost 
of operation is a relatively small factor when the real 
function of the equipment is to speed up the movement 
through a congested station or freight house. The truck 
should be considered as earning money, whatever may be 
the relatively small cost of its operation; nevertheless we 
cannot go on forever on that basis, and it is time now to 
begin to obtain a record of a definite figures. 


INCREASING COST. OF RAJEROAD 
CAPITALIZATION 


It has long been the boast of American railroad men 
that their rates for both passenger and freight, were the 
cheapest in the world, for the service rendered ; this not- 
withstanding that the wages paid to employees were the 
highest. Such being the case, perhaps too much stress 
has been laid on the idea that such a possibility was due 
to superior management, when no doubt the weightiest 
factor of all was the low capitalization of American rail- 
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roads. Compared with the railway system of England, 
for example, for the period preceding the world war, 
the capitalization of American railways per mile of road 
was about 25 per cent of that of the English railways, 
where 90 per cent or more of the mileage was double 
track road and grade crossings with public highways prac- 
tically non-existent. A large percentage of English rail- 
way mileage was also in urban or suburban territory. 

As the first century of railway history in this country 
is drawing to a close it might be well to reflect that, from 
henceforth, the tendency with American railroads will 
be for rapid increase in capitalization per mile of road. 
On many of the roads, including those of heaviest traffic, 
there will, in all probability, be a relatively small increase 
in mileage of road, but a considerable or large increase 
in length of multiple tracks, yard tracks and sidings, to- 
gether with augmentation or replacement of terminal 
facilities at an expense for real estate and construction 
that was not dreamed of in days gone by. 

As the population of the country increases, the larger 
grows the percentage of the urban population, with con- 
sequent increase in area of urban and suburban districts, 
and such will call for very large outlays for relocating 
and rebuilding the railway lines with their annexed prop- 
erties. The overhead expense for the railways will there- 
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fore be constantly on the increase for condensation js 
bound to grow faster than mileage. - 

The experience of the past 20 years has shown some- 
thing of the public demand for railway improvements in 
city and suburban territory. It began with track eleva- 
tion, without much of an insistence on change of motive 
power; but electrification of city terminals is now the 
dominating idea in all such large schemes of improve- 
ment ; and as electrification lends itself to operation in sub- 
ways that was never practicable with steam power, a 
change from elevated lines to subway construction, in the 
more densely populated centers, may be looked for at no 
distant day. Especially might such be the expectation for 
the rapid transit lines replacing or competing with the 
present suburban lines of the long-distance roads. Such 
has already been carried out to no small extent in New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia, and the agitation for 
subways in Chicago has been pressing for some years, 
With all the great expenditure that is now being made 
for improved passenger terminals in Chicago, the railway 
terminal problem of that city as a whole is far from being 
a settled affair. While all these large expenditures do add 
something to the carrying capacity of the roads involved, 
they effect neither an increase of mileage, nor expansion 
of territory served. 


Washington Correspondence 


(Special to the Railway Review) 


SOMMISSION’S LETTER ON TRAIN CONTROL 


WasHINcToNn, D. C., November 20.—E. H. Degroot, 
Jr., director bureau of signals and train control devices, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, has written a letter to 
Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, con- 
cerning the attitude of the commission toward the install- 
ation of these devices. The letter follows: 

“Referring to the recent inspection by our engineers of 
the installation of the Union Switch & Signal Company’s 
three-speed, continuous inductive system of automatic 
train control on the Lewistown branch of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, this inspection having been similar in 
character to the preliminary inspections of permanent 
installations under the commission’s order authorized in 
its circular of June 9, 1924: 

“1. It is our understanding that the older pneumatic 
apparatus with which the majority of the locomotives as- 
signed to this branch are still equipped, is considered 
obsolete and will be replaced with the later type as rap- 
idly as possible. With this understanding this older type 
will not be further discussed here. 

“2. In the later type of preumatic equipment, as in- 
stalled on locomotive 4142, diagramatically illustrated by 
Westinghouse drawing C 41722, the type which it is our 
understanding you propose to adopt, it was determined 
that, when employed in combination with the No. 6 ET 
locomotive brake equipment, it will cut off the main reser- 
voir air supply to the application cylinder of the distrib- 
uting valve in a manual emergency application made while 
the automatic apparatus is applying the brake, or while 
the application valve of the automatic apparatus is in 
application position. This is at variance with that portion 
of requirement No. 8 of the specifications and require- 


ments of the commission's order No. 13413, reading, “The 
apparatus shall be so constructed as not to impair the 


ethciency of the air brake system.” 


“3. It is understood that difficulty has been expe- 
rienced with this installation as a result of the presence 
of foreign current. Effective means should be provided 
to overcome this. 

“4. The cut-in feature at the beginning of train control 
territory in this installation is designed and operated upon 
the open circuit principle, and while the wayside and 
cab signals are intended to apprise the engineman of a 
failure of the device to automatically cut in, this method 
involves reliance upon the human element. 

“5. No provision is made in this installation for re- 
acknowledgment at successive stop signals. 

“The object of this and similar inspections, as indicated 
in the first paragraph of this communication is that of 
constructive criticism; the pointing out of such matters 
as may be helpful to the carrier in checking an installa- 
tion against the specifications and requirements of the 
commission and such other points as our necessarily brief 
inspection may develop. The foregoing criticisms and 
comments are offered accordingly.” 


Car Loapincs SHOW SEASONAL DECLINE 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ending Novem- 
ber 8 totaled 994,504 cars, a decrease of 78,926 cars under 
the preceding week, and 41,717 cars under the corre- 
sponding period last year, due to the observance of elec- 
tion day, November 4, and also to the usual seasonal de- 
cline in business at this time of the year, according to 
reports filed today by the carriers with the car service 
division of the American Railway Association. Com- 
pared with the same week in 1922, however, the total for 
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the week of November 8 was an increase of 50,318 cars. 

Loading of merchandise and less than carload freight 
totaled 252,686 cars, 5,251 cars below the week before 
and 2,467 cars above the same week last year. Compared 
with the same week in 1922, it was an increase of 25,285 
cars. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 377,255 cars, 
39,014 cars below the week before, but 13,196 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1923, and 47,586 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1922. 

Grain and grain products loading amounted to 54,769 
cars. While this was a decrease of 7,581 cars compared 
with the preceding week, it was an increase of 5,754 cars 
above the same week last year, and an increase of 2,446 
cars above two years ago. In the western districts alone 
grain and grain products loading totaled 35,627 cars, an 
increase over the corresponding week last year of 3,373 
cars. 

Livestock loading for the week totaled 37,053 cars, a 
decrease of 2,419 cars under the week before. Compared 
with the corresponding week last year it was a decrease 
of 5,961 cars, and a decrease of 836 under the correspond- 
ing week in 1922. 
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Coal loading totaled 171,985 cars, a decrease of 9,733 
cars under the previous week, and 18,602 cars under the 
corresponding week in 1923. It was also a decrease of 
12,625 cars below the corresponding week in 1922. 

Forest products loading totaled 67,227 cars, 2,898 cars 
below the week before and 7,954 cars below last year. 
Compared with the corresponding week two years ago, it 
was an increase of 6,660 cars. 

Ore loading amounted to 23,936 cars, 11,781 cars below 
the week before. This also was 28,876 cars under last 
year, and 15,492 cars below two years ago. 

Coke loading totaled 9,593 cars, 249 cars below the pre- 
ceding week, and 1,741 cars below the corresponding 
period in 1923. Compared with the same period in 1922, 
it was a decrease of 2,676 cars. 

Compared by districts, decreases under the week before 
in the total loading of all commodities were reported in all 
districts, while all reported decreases under the corre- 
sponding week last year except the Pocahontas and south- 
western districts. All districts showed increases over the 
corresponding week in 1922 except the Allegheny and 
eastern, 
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The National Conference on Timber Conservation 
Nation-Wide Interests Gather in Washington to Participate in 


First National Conference on 


The national conference on utilization of forest prod- 
ucts was called to order in the auditorium of the National 
Museum, at Washington, D. C., Wednesday, November 
19, by acting Secretary of Agriculture, Howard M. Gore. 
Immediately on calling the meeting to order he intro- 
duced President Coolidge, who spoke at some length on 
the subject of forest thrift. 

The president prefaced his talk with the statement that 
no worthier memorial could be raised in memory of the 
late Secretary of Agriculture Henry C. Wallace, than to 
obtain tangible results in forest conservation and the 
avoidance of waste in the manufacture and use of forest 
products, which was a subject so near his heart. The 
president therefore asked those present to work to the end 
that there shall be definite and lasting action along those 
lines and that the whole effort thus far made shall not 
result simply in talk. 

He made it plain that he himself is deeply interested 
in the matter, and stated, that it is a fact not to be con- 
troverted that, unless we can devise means not only 
to increase our forest areas, but to conserve our present 
resources by cutting down on the waste of present 
methods of manufacture and use, we have practically, at 
the present moment reached the end of our forests. One 
of the reasons why we have not realized heretofore the 
rapid diminution of the forest areas of the country, is 
that the excellent transportation system of the railroads 
has permitted the mills to follow the receding borders of 
the forests. The only results the man on the street has 
been able to observe is the increased freight bill. As 
long as the supply seemed to be dependable, he has had 
no knowledge of the proximity of the end, and has to 
a certain extent been indifferent to it. 

Originally one-half of the area of the country was 
covered by timber. Today only one-sixth of this original 
area and one-third of the bulk remains. When land has 
_been cut or burned over insufficient action has been taken 
to replace what is gone. Now that an unprofitable situ- 
ation confronts us we find no easy road out. Substitutes 
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for wood, while widely adopted, do not offer proper re- 
lief because they have not kept pace with the demand on 
the timber supply. 

The government has been alive to the situation for 
some time, as evidenced by legislation for the past two 
decades. Private interests have more recently taken cog- 
nizance, and the recent constructive Clark-McNary bill 
enables greater protection against fire. Under this bill 
six states are already co-operating with the government 
and substantial results are foreseen as soon as the re- 
mainder of those interested do so. He also cited the 
Weeks bill, under which the United States has already 
acquired large tracts of timber land in the eastern states, 
especially in the Allegheny region. These are only a be- 
ginning, but an encouraging beginning. There is also 
definite evidence that state organizations and their forestry 
departments are awakening. All of these things help 
and are necessary, but it should be thoroughly understood 
by everyone concerned in the matter that it is useless to 
grow more trees if the larger waste in cutting them down, 
and in the manufacture and use of the material obtained 
is to continue. At the present time only about one-third 
of the material in the tree 1s utilized. The other two thirds 
is wasted. Of the waste one-third is fully preventable, 
and this preventable waste nearly equals the present an- 
nual growth on the entire forest area of the country. By 
eliminating this waste, therefore, we would in effect 
double our present annual growth. 

Finally he stated that this conference should, and he 
hoped would, lay the foundations of plans and methods 
for saving the forests of the country both by reproduction 
and elimination of waste. There must be the best use 
of our present resources as well as re-forestation of those 
that are gone. In this it is as much the business of 
private interest to take a hand and co-operate as it is of 
the government. 

At the close of the president’s address, Secretary Gore 
spoke a word of welcome to the delegates to the con- 
ference and stated the purpose in calling it. While forest 
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conservation and restoration are of great importance, 
the real subject to be discussed by the conference is the 
better utilization of the products of the forest. Research 
work made through the bureau of chemistry, the forest 
products laboratory and other channels has developed the 
fact that one-third of the present waste of utilization 1s 
preventable and entirely unnecessary. This information 
has been as widely disseminated as possible without ap- 
parent result. The reason for this situation is that it is 
extremely difficult to overcome the inertia of trade prac- 
tices and established customs. Furthermore there is a 
general lack of education on the part of the manufactur- 
ers and users. Again by far the greater part of the manu- 
facturing interests consist of small units having no general 
organization. The multiplicity and isolation of the indi- 
vidual units makes it necessary that joint effort be brought 
about by some form of organization by means of which 
all may be able to work to a common end. On behalf 
of the department of agriculture he offered to the con- 
ference every facility.which the means of the department 
would permit. 

Herbert Hoover,secretary of commerce, was then 
introduced, and said that the conference is an attempt to 
find out what can be accomplished along the lines under 
discussion and how the results sought for can be attained. 
The part the government should play should be only to 
guide and assist in such manner as to bring about self- 
government in the industry. If the industry 1s not cap- 
able of such self-government it is hopeless to expect any 
accomplishment from it. He spoke briefly of the aims of 
his department and commented on the fine spirit displayed 
by the delegates in assembling in such numbers to con- 
sider a matter of this character, even though it was as 
much a matter of interest to themselves as to the public. 

Mr. Walter Drake, assistant secretary of commerce, 
spoke of the general wastefulness and extravagance of the 
American people. He then commented on the fact that 
Secretary Hoover’s first thought was the improvement of 
methods of manufacture and the elimination of waste in 
all fields of industry. 

It is essential that any program of conservation should 
be based on complete ascertainment of facts, and then that 
the knowledge so gained should be put into effect. It is 
the duty of the departments of agriculture and commerce 
to assist in the effort toward conservation. Conservation 
itself, however, must be brought about by the industry, 
otherwise the desired results cannot be attained. 

Col. William B. Greely, chief of United States forest 
service, spoke on waste problems. His premises were, 
where do the largest losses in timber occur, how can they 
be stopped, and who will undertake the job? Re-foresta- 
tion is one of the important problems the country must 
face and at once, but proper utilization should stand on an 
equality with it. The transportation system of the coun- 
try has heretofore concealed the exhaustion of our timber 
supplies, but the time has come when we must take action 
or become a country without such supplies. 

The officer of a New England railroad recently sug- 
gested that a special low rate be made on low grade lum- 
ber cut from inferior timber tracts in order to induce 
an increased traffic from this commodity. He thinks the 
suggestion was fundamentally sound, and that it should 
be widely applied by the railroads of the country. 

The greatest source of waste today is through decay. 
He cited the case of lodge pole pine which is used in 
the northwest for railroad ties. Treatment with zinc 
chloride lengthens the life of such ties more than 100 per 
cent. Several roads are using lodge pole pine ties un- 
treated. If treated the annual cost of the tie when re- 
moved has been ten cents. If used without treatment the 
annual cost is 17 cents. Similar cases could be mentioned. 
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The engineering departments of the roads are aware of 
the situation, but the executives need education to enable 
them to realize not only the economy of the treatment, 
but the fact that treatment conserves the timber supply. 

The personnel of the committee on permanent organiza- 
tion and program was then announced. The committee 
has 24 members. Col. A. C. Goodyear, president, Great 
Southern Lumber Co., is chairman, and A. R. Joyce, vice- 
president, Joyce-Watkins Co., is secretary. 

Mr. H. Oldenburg, of the Weyerhauser Timber Co,, 
told of the methods in effect at Cloquet, Minn., where in- 


‘ferior species of timber are being made use of for pur- 


poses which now consume great quantities of higher 
grade timber. It will be recalled that this town was al- 
most completely destroyed by the great forest fire of 1918. 
It has since been rebuilt into a thriving community, and 
its prosperity depends entirely on the utilization of little- 
used species. Boxes, tooth picks, manicure articles, and 
pulp wood are obtained from aspen birch and jack pine. 
Balsam wool and wall board are obtained from what are 
usually considered mill waste. So closely is the raw 
material used, he stated, that everything but the whisper- 
ing of the pines is utilized. In his opinion a larger part 
of the present waste is due to lack of correlation of manu- 
facture. Every sawmill should be surrounded by highly 
specialized manufacturing plants to make use of the vari- 
our types of material now being thrown away or burned. 


Iedward Hines, president of the Edward Hines Lumber 
Co., was scheduled to read a paper on avoiding waste by 
dimension stock. He was unable to be present and his 
paper was read by W. S. Bennett. In addition to the 
matter covered by the subject, he showed what the Hines 
mills are doing to work up inferior lumber and waste sizes 
into boxes and crates. 

Mr. R. W. Vinnedge, president, North Bend Lumber 
Co., discussed conditions on the west coast and stated that 
much of the present waste could not be conserved until 
there is.a change in the economic situation. He gave as 


‘one fertile source of waste the out-of-date equipment 


frequently found at the sawmills, but as many of the lum- 
ber companies are under-financed they are not able to 
install modern equipment. Furthermore in most regions 
it is considered as legitimate to apply heavy taxes to uncut 
timber land as to the railroads. The result is that many 
such tracts are thrown on the market and cut when they 
should have been held in reserve perhaps for years. 


The paper upon which the programs of the conference 
was printed was made from black gum and not bleached. 
To produce one ton of the paper requires but 0.9 cord of 
wood, as against 1.2 of spruce, by the usual methods. 
Similar satisfactory results have been obtained from pop- 
lar and birch. While the processes by which it was pro- 
duced are still in the experimental stage, yet the high yield 
and excellent natural color give promise. that such broad 
leaf woods as aspen birch, birch, maple, black and tupelo 
gum and cottonwood may profitably be used in the manu- 
facture of news print to supplement the-tapidly diminish- 
ing supply of spruce, which is at present the only species 
considered suitable for news print. Many of these broad- 
leaf woods have only limited possibilities for use as 
lumber, and if available for paper would constitute an 
important factor in conserving the timber supply. 

About 400 people responded by letter to the invitation 
to attend the conference, and it was apparent that a con- 
siderable number attended without making such response. 
Everyone in attendance seemed impressed with the seri- 
ousness of the situation, and displayed a desire to do 
whatever can be done towards correcting it. The general 
sentiment seemed to be that while those present were 
largely interested from a personal point of view, the mat- 
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ter transcends the purely personal, and it should be ap- 
proached more particularly from the point of view of the 
public benefit to be derived. 

Following the adjournment of the afternoon session, 
the members of the American Wood Preservers’ Asso- 
ciation had dinner at the Occidental Hotel, at which con- 
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siderable discussion of the subject of the conference as 
well as some other matters not directly related thereto, 
obtained. Those present pledged themselves to work 
heartily with other interests to make the conference and 
the subsequent efforts toward the end of complete con- 
servation successful. 


The Business of Moving Trains at a Profit 


Proper Assignment of Power, Alert Employees, Adherence to Time 
Schedules, Good Fuel and Water, are Points to be Considered 


By W. F. THIEHnOFF 
General Manager, Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. R. 


The following address was delivered before the Western 
Railway Club, Chicago, at the regular monthly meeting of 
the organization, Monday evening, November .17; 1924. 


The present day demand for transportation service on 
reduced time schedules, minimum terminal movement, 
comfortable, commodious equipment; convenient facili- 
ties, reasonable connections, courteous treatment, at mini- 
mum cost, coupled with the ever increasing wages for 
employees, cost of material and equipment, the demand 
for reduced freight rates and the fluctuation in volume of 
business offered; the low ebb and high peak, requires all 
of our energy, business acumen and experience in com- 
bined co-operative effort to “‘move trains at a profit” and 
makes necessary the strictest economy and the maximum 
use of facilities and equipment. 

In offering these suggestions I am prompted to begin 
at the roundhouses because we cannot niove trains with- 
out locomotives and the better the locomotives, the better 
the performance if consistently and efficiently used and 
as operating officers our duty is to co-ordinate the facili- 
ties at hand to secure the maximum use of them. 

To do this we should assign, so far as operating re- 
quirements permit, the same class of engines to a division 
or district comprising several connecting divisions, giving 
heed of course to the class of engine that would produce 
the greatest efficiency—class'and volume of business con- 
sidered. This will enable the mechanical department to 
reduce to a minimum the repair parts to be carried in 
stock, give opportunity for hostlers, supply men, round- 
house employees, mechanics and foremen to become en- 
tirely familiar with the maintenance needs of the par- 
ticular class, so work can be done more expeditiously, 
efficiently and economically. This should apply to passen- 
ger, freight and yard locomotives as classes. A more 
uniform road performance may be had when enginemen 
and trainmen operate the same class of power, trip after 
trip, over the same territory, and yardmasters and yard- 
men being familiar with a uniform capacity of locomo- 
tive, can better plan their work. If it were possible to 
assign power so the tonnage handled into a yard from 
one division or sub-division, could be taken out intact, it 
would make an ideal operating arrangement. 

We can increase the available motive power by run- 
ning engines longer distances, that is, run them over two 
or more divisions on through passenger and freight 
trains. We are beyond the experimental stage in this 
effort and some roads have been successful in increas- 
ing the number of locomotives available for a given serv- 
ice, fifteen to twenty-five per cent. The return on the 
invested capital is increased and terminal locomotive han- 
dling facilities conserved. I am not sure our mechanical 
friends agree ‘hat the cost of maintenance has been re- 
dueed but surely it has made possible a reduction in the 


number of service employees at intermediate terminals. 
To make this possible locomotives must be equipped with 
modern appliances which mechanical officers are better 
qualified to suggest and recommend. 

However, our experience with larger locomotives 
equipped with stokers, modern grates and feed water 
heaters has been; very satisfactory and has enabled us 
to materially increase the distance engines will run with- 
out having fire cleaned or engine conditioned, and has 
so increased the capacity as to handle an increased num- 
ber of cars on already heavy passenger trains, and more 
tons per train in freight service than could be maintained 
with the same class of engine hand fired. We can also 
use an inferior grade of coal to advantage. The improve- 
ment in performance has been most pronounced in lignite 
coal territory as the capacity of the engine has heretofore 
been limited by the possible physical effort of the fire- 
man to supply the fire box. We think also it saves flue 
maintenance, in that the engine can be fired without 
the heavy top draft that hand fired engines are subjected 
to when the fireman opens the firebox door. 

Perhaps there is a dividing weight or capacity limit 
that should be considered in applying stokers or other 
modern appliances and there perhaps are other require- 
ments that our mechanical officers can best inform us of. 

Getting back to the roundhouse; the yardmaster and 
chief dispatcher can assist by anticipating their locomo- 
tive requirements and keep the master mechanic and 
roundhouse foreman informed as far in advance as possi- 
ble so he can plan his work accordingly. Many a delay 
can be saved and power better prepared if mechanical 
men can know just when an engine must be ready. I 
find them ever anxious to have an engine ready “on call” 
and I know they sometimes take a chance on “short call,” 
in their zeal to keep the trains moving, that might re- 
sult in criticism for them if delays or failure resulted. 
So, let us keep them informed as to our needs. 

The assignment of yard engines presents a more diffi- 
cult problem because of the complex requirements. Lead 
engines, however, should be of such capacity as can 
handle at least fifty per cent of road train without drag 
effort, so groups can be maintained without excessive 
short ‘switching, in cutting in or cutting out cars. Where 
considerable short switching is done, a smaller, smarter 
engine is desirable. I suggest these assignments for two 
reasons! 

(1) To avoid damage to draft appliances on equipment 
which will in itself save delay and mechanical ex- 
pense. - 

(2) To expedite the movement of trains by having the 
class of power best suited to perform yard switch 
requirements. 


The assignment of coal is another necessity. Few rail- 
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roads have a uniform quality of coal and most of them 
have varying weather conditions—some engines have 
stokers and some are hand fired, so I suggest a study of 
the coal supply and the requirements. The location of 
coal and water plants to give such frequent supply as 
to avoid long runs is desirable and the location should 
be made where grade is favorable in starting and stop- 
ping, if possible. , 

A good quality of water is perhaps a greater necessity 
than coal, as a poor quality not only reduces the capa- 
city of the locomotive enroute but does such boiler and 
flue damage as will require expensive maintenance efforts. 
There is much need for practical chemistry and a good 
water treating plant is a paying investment. 

Now that we have provided the class of power best 
suited to our needs and have supplied the right kind of 
fuel and water, how will we use it? 

Consideration should be given to the time trains are 
ordered from terminals. The capacity of a line can be 
increased or reduced in such measure as good or poor 
judgment is used in starting trains from terminals. 


The cost of handling one hundred net tons one mile 
is the unit we are judged by so I suggest the chief dis- 
patcher and yardmaster confer frequently as to the most 
economical train load and then the yardmaster arrange to 
have every train in prevailing direction of business loaded 
to that limit. If one locomotive moves in prevailing direc- 
tion with less than economical capacity load, the loss can- 
not be recovered, Overloading another locomotive in an 
effort to “catch up” just magnifies the original error. 
Like human beings each engine should carry its share of 
the burden to avoid overworking the individual. The 
yardmaster should insist on having the train made up with 
loads ahead so far as possible and a division of loads 
and empties to provide average tonnage, in an average 
number of cars to avoid excessive length of train where 
only empties are in one train and loads in another, in 
prevailing direction of business. Short loads in station 
order on head end saves road delay and cars grouped in 
train for same destination, junction or final terminal will 
save intermediate road and yard delays. Every switch 
saved either road or yard, saves fuel and usually road 
overtime. 

Now we are started on the road trip. Mr. Dispatcher, 
it’s your turn! Start the train with the very best planned 
meeting points you can from the terminal and check the 
destination report so you may be informed as to the 
number of cars and tons, whether short or through, ped- 
dler or expedite, and then keep a station or two ahead 
of the train with your orders, remembering that every 
minute in excess of twelve and one-half miles per hour 
is paid for at one and one-half times the regular rate, 
and a few minutes delay often makes necessary a change 
in the whole line up over the division. Keep posted on 
weather conditions, insist on having local weather reports 
from road stations. We are just now entering a four 
months period of “ups and downs” and the weather man 
is sometimes a poor guesser. Better to reduce the train 
load a little too soon than to drag into a bad weather 
condition and after struggling along against odds, run 
for fuel or water and finally tie up. Locomotives on 
sidings are trouble makers and expensive playthings. 
likewise, during peak periods of business the loading of 
engines must be given careful thought to avoid cumula- 
tive delays to'a number of trains because of slow moving 
heavy tonnage that would perhaps be economical during 
slack periods, but very expensive when the capacity of 
the railroad is taxed. This, of course, is all the more 
necessary on a single track line. 


For the year 1923 the miles per car per day averaged 
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27.8. If the miles per car per day were increased only 
one mile average, based on 2,317,609 freight cars on 
Class I roads in the U. S. it would increase the number 
of cars available 220,172. 

Run as many through trains as possible and consistent 
with junction and branch line schedules for which con- 
nections must be provided in order to move important 
car load and package freight from distant terminals, to 
provide reasonable time deliveries, confining the short or 
peddler cars to way freight trains. This will help the 
dispatcher plan his handling, as delays for switching, 
setting out or picking up cars enroute by so-called 
“through trains,’ is an unknown quantity when figured 
on in advance by dispatchers. Plan way freight 
schedules to cover as nearly eight hours service as aver- 
age service requirements and engine handling facilities 
will permit. Way work requires closer supervision than 
through trains because of its intermittent and irregular 
volume, and we must keep in mind we pay a higher mile- 
age and overtime rate for way freight than through 
freight, on the same miles per hour basis and the major- 
ity of way freight crews are on overtime before reaching 
their terminals. So, their schedules must needs be 
figured on a time limit basis rather than distance between 
their terminal points. 

Make a study of l.c.l. consolidations to secure set out 
cars at the larger way stations to reduce handling by 
train men. One or two station employees can handle a 
considerable volume of l.c.l. freight without overtime, 
whereas five and frequently six train and enginemen are 
delayed if the train crew unloads or loads any consider- 
able volume of l.c.l. business. 

This reminds me of another saving that can and should 
be made. Ever hear about the freight service inspectors? 
They are the real scouts of our army. They, with the 
special agents, are the Good Samaritans who guard while 
we sleep, gather up the broken fragments, bind up the 
wounds of numerous packages, plead with agents, freight 
house employees, way freight train and enginemen to 
handle carefully and assist in preventing loss and damage, 
and their efforts are bearing fruit. They are _ better 
equipped to plan consolidation of l.c.l. freight and work 
out the schedules with agents and conductors, than any 
other employee and they, with the claim agents can do 
a wonderful work in suggesting to shippers the maximum 
use of equipment, prompt loading and unloading of cars, 
necessary coopering and best method of loading to avoid 
damage enroute, etc. If every loaded car hauled was 
loaded to visible capacity or weight load limit, the ratio 
of loaded to empty car miles and tons per loaded car 
mile would show a surprising increase. Without this 
variation of employment the freight claim adjusters 
would find their duties irksome and depressing. Paying 
for unlocated loss and damage, or a dead horse (so to 
speak) is bad enough, but having to haul it several hun- 
dred miles gratis to the funeral is worse. The loss and 
damage payments on 95 per cent of railroads in the 
United States reporting to the American Railway Asso- 
ciation (which includes all class I roads) and 60 per cent 
of Canadian roads for the year 1922 was $48,084,995 
and 1923 was $49,540,377, so there is much need for 
further intensive efforts to remedy. 

Now that we have the freight trains moving nicely. 
I’d like to take you with me for a few minutes ride on 
the passenger train. Service! How often we are re- 
minded that “Service” is the panacea for all the ills that 
a well regulated, self-sacrificing, passenger department 
are subject to. Well, it does go a long way toward keep- | 
ing them smiling. However, let us not tarry by the 
wayside or we'll be rudely awakened by the honk of a 
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big passenger carrying bus, just in time to say good-bye 
to our local traveler as he disappears in the cloud of dust 
—not smoke—and almost immediately be asked the all 
important question “Why the red figures.” 

Suppose we start at the terminal again. Are we operat- 
ing more cars regularly in our passenger trains than 
will take care of the travelers, reasonably and com- 
fortablyr Think twice after you have had the check 
made because, “passengers per car mile’’ is a twin sister 
to the big brother ‘tons per train mile” and extra cars 
(or perhaps I’d better say excess cars) make the coal 
and water supply dwindle just as rapidly as hauling 
empty freight cars in the prevailing direction of business. 
Assuming we have the number of cars and class of 
engine to meet the requirements, let’s start “on time.”’ 
It is a sore disappointment to the average traveler to 
have the jeweler adjust and set his watch, then check 
a time table and when the train starts, look at his watch 
and find it was two or three minutes fast. Having 
started “on time” we hope the agent and baggageman 
at the stops will have trucks lined up and ready to handle 
the on and off baggage, mail and express with minimum 
delay; that the dispatcher has the orders ready if any 
required, that the operator is out to deliver them; that 
the brakeman and porter assists the travelers on and off 
politely and pleasantly and when the conductor says “all 
aboard,” that the engineman’is ready. to move. 

But, if for any uncontrollable reason we get late, the 
dispatcher will I am sure, (acting for the superintendent ) 
_ inform connecting division superintendent who, in his 
big-hearted, co-operative way, will do his best to over- 
come the time lost and deliver us ‘‘on time,” and in the 
meantime the genial conductor will pleasantly inform us 
as to the unavoidable cause of delay, reassure us that 
we'll make it up and while we eat lunch or dinner the 
steward and waiters will be so nice to us that we'll for- 
get about our watch being out of tune with the time 
table and compare the luxury with the last bumpy ride 
we took and be thankful we still have privately owned 
and operated railroads. 

But, let’s not forget to keep check on the number of 
cars and passengers. Now we have arrived at a junc- 
tion point where usually we have had two _ passenger 
train connections daily for the branch line and a three 
or four car train for each trip. Suppose we take a trip 
up the branch. Just after we start we look out the win- 
dow and there, just outside of the right of way fence 
‘is a splendid concrete highway and a motor bus, just 
ahead, that left the junction while we were transferring 
the mail and express. Suppose we invoice—mail car, 
baggage and express car, smoker, coach or chair car, 
twenty passengers, lots of milk cans, parcel post, express 
Sunday papers, etc.; plenty of room to have two seats 
turned so we can put our feet up and meditate. 

Better get busy in the communities and have a heart 
to heart talk with our friends about what per cent of the 
taxes we pay, how much it costs per passenger train 
mile to run an engine and four cars and how many “pas- 
sengers per car mile” the branch used to show and com- 
pare with today. Explain that we have to run, rain or 
shine, summer or winter, and the cost per passenger 
train mile is prohibitive, considering the requirements. 
If they won’t ride with us, surely they will sympathize 
with us and when we ask the commission for permission 
to withdraw part of the service and reduce the number 
“of cars in the train run, by using combination mai'- 
baggage-express and a good clean, comfortable, well- 
lighted coach or chair car divided by partition, they won't 
be quite so unkind in their criticism as they would if we 
hadn’t talked it over with them before-hand, 
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In Illinois alone the railroads paid in 1923, total of 
$23,600,000 taxes, approximately 16 per cent of this 
amount $3,776,000 represents hard road tax. The one 
hundred million bond issue authorized by vote of the peo- 
ple in the recent election will materially increase this 
amount, so when we can have understood by our patrons 
that we are contributing largely to supply a formidable 
competitor with modern road bed on free right of way, 
on which he pays no maintenance cost, they will at least 
realize the necessity for curtailment of equipment or serv- 
ice to meet the reduced transportation requirements. It 
may develop that responsible carrier lines should place in 
service, highway motor vehicles in direct competition 
with those now operated and seek to have this service 
regulated and policed by the same commissions, state and 
national, who now exercise their authority created by law 
in connection with public utilities and railroads. Such 
motor vehicles run in connection with train schedules 
would replace local passenger trains and reduce the way 
work of freight trains. Inasmuch as the railroads pay 
a considerabite share of the cost of construction, why not 
use the facility? , 

Perhaps we should operate only a motor car, reliably 
equipped, to serve more comfortably than the road bus, 
in that it would also handle their mail, baggage and ex- 
press and transfer direct to and from main line trains 
at junction points. Then we could perhaps operate with 
two or three employees instead of five, save on fuel, 
water, roundhouse and terminal costs-and get the pas- 
sengers per car mile more nearly comparative with the 
train we left at the junction. But let’s not forget to 
move on the schedule we advertise. 

Now let’s go back to the yard and look at the yard 
clerk’s check of this morning. If there are loads 24 
hours old—why? If the industry tracks are not set— 
why? If the rip track is being pulled at 9 a. m. or 3 p. m. 
—why? If the lead engine is on the spot—why? If 72 
is due out and the road engine is standing on the out- 
bound, popping off and ready to go and train not made 
up—why? If the delivery to connecting line was made 
at 1 a. m. instead of 11:30 p. m—why? We can per- 
haps save per diem on 25 to 50 cars next night by asking 
that question, and that would pay just as much as re- 
ducing an engine shift, in fact, every question we’ have 
asked is a money saver and there are so many more that 
can be asked that these few are orily the foundation. 

The opportunity for saving in yard costs is with us 
every day. Just as the dispatcher and chief dispatcher 
need reliable weather reports, so does the yardmaster 
need destination reports of trains in advance of their 
arrival and a close estimate on their arrival verified as 
to accuracy from time to time by the dispatcher, so the 
yardmaster can give a close figure in advance to the 
roundhouse foreman and dispatcher as to time outbound 
connecting train can be ready. Also whether necessary 
to have a “fill out” switched ready to consolidate with 
through tonnage to arrive, in order to load properly the 
outbound train. Perhaps there are cars to ice, stock to 
load or unload, poultry cars to water, fruit or perishable 
freight to inspect. If so, the yardmaster must arrange 
for the necessary mechanical assistance, stock yard em- 
ployees, maintenance department force or store depart- 
ment employees to be on hand when the train arrives; 
have the yard clerk sort out the way bills and be ready to 
check out with the conductor when he comes on duty, 
direct stockmen to their outbound caboose or “drovers 
car” and incidentally suggest to the yard foreman, neces- 
sarv lineup to handle the work with dispatch. 

Perhaps you think I have outlined a program that will 
keep him busy, but these are only a few of the responsi- 
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bilities of a yardmaster. He must anticipate the business 
requirements and arrange in advance his engine assign- 
ment to serve efficiently without having idle engine hours. 
Much depends on his organization and their willingness 
to serve loyally. Yes, the yardmaster is a busy fellow. 


While at the yard office find out if a work train: has 
been ordered for that date. What department are they 
serving; what class of work are they doing; was the 
order for the train approved by the superintendent? I 
suggest that the roadmaster, master carpenter, engineer 
of maintenance or other office, who asks for a work 
train, plan carefully in advance to insure having a full 
day’s work and ask for the crew to report for work at a 
time when the yard or road interference will be the 
minimum, keeping in mind the necessity for having the 
equipment switched, roadway machines available and 
ready to serve to avoid delay to the employees who are 
to handle the material or do the work. Likewise, have 
a sufficient number of men ready to secure the maximum 
use of work equipment, engine and crew; a delay to 
either is expensive and the use of a work train for less 
than a full day is almost inexcuseable. Remember, we 
must pay a minimum day for class of service engaged 
in, whether fully employed the entire eight hours, or only 
one hour and it is cheaper to pay some overtime to a train 
and engine crew than to leave a large maintenance force 
unemployed for an hour or more in order to release the 
train and engine crew in eight hours. So again we ask, 
did the superintendent approve the order for the work 
train? 

We can further assist our mechanical friends by care- 
ful inspection of equipment while in road movement by 
train and enginemen to protect against slid flat wheels, 
cut journals, damaged draft appliances, etc. It is more 
economical to treat hot boxes in time to avoid the damage 
or consequent set-out than to run them a few miles 
further and then burn coal to switch them out and have 
a mechanical employee make a pilgrimage to repair or 
re-condition. When equipment is delivered-to us at the 
terminal in good repair by our mechanical friends it is 
a reasonable requirement that we in turn: deliver it back 
after road or yard handling without damage, if careful 
handling and frequent inspection will accomplish our task. 
We can also help by setting aside surplus locomotives and 
cars during periods of reduced business, preferably as 
they come from shop or repair tracks. This is the’ same 
as a savings account in the bank to be drawn on in time 
of need and pays interest on the investment in the same 
ratio that it saves excess handling at roundhouses and 
yards. It requires a less number of mechanical employees 
to handle and maintain the number of locomotives actually 
required for service on a reasonable turn over, than twice 
the number to make the same mileage and every car 
withdrawn from service and stored outside of frequently 
used yard tracks reduces yard engine hours. This also is 
the most economical time to make general repairs to 
equipment to secure the maximum use of owned equip- 
ment during peak periods of business. 


The purchase of labor saving machinery and tools is 
a good investment. A reliable motor car for section, 
extra gang and bridge and building employees will save 
an average of thirty to forty-five minutes per day, per 
man, on an eight hour day and secure greater efficiency 
by conserving energy. This saving can he capitalized. 
If roadmasters and master carpenters will assign “their 
force with due regard to the condition of track and 
bridges on the individual section or bridge gang limit, 
instead of an average number of men for each section, a 
saving will result without depreciation of maintenance 
standards and will increase the efficiency-of foremen in 
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planning a program for the season. Obviously, fewer 
men should maintain after new rail is laid, ties and bal- 
last renewed, than on sections where the rail and ballast 
is worn, even though not enough to require replacement 
during the season. 

Economy in care and use of materials will help to 
keep the operating costs reasonable. If employees will 
use the same care in making requisitions for material 
that they do in ordering groceries, coal, wood, etc., for 
their personal use, or in making a check on the bank to 
be paid from their personal savings, the result would be 
most encouraging. very requisition for material or sup- 
plies signed by approving officer becomes a check on the 
savings account held in trust by the general storekeeper 
and purchasing agent. Then again, we should order at 
such time as will enable the store department to deliver 
when force is available. To use the material without 
undue delay, and avoid having large quantities held that: 
should be in store stock. Remember this, a tool or some 
material held in your car house may result in purchase 
of this same item to supply some emergency need else- 
where. Let us work on close material margin, use good 
second hand material wherever possible, pick up and re- 
turn all scrap and watch the storekeeper smile. 

Now Mr. Storekeeper, if we are to do this, you must 
cash our checks with reasonable promptness. Delay in 
delivery of material, tools or supplies is an invitation to 
the foreman to carry a surplus as a matter of self-pro- 
tection. If we can only succeed in having the individual 
employee or officer, of whatever department or rank, un-, 
derstand his individual responsibilities and in the dis- 
charge of them help his neighbor also, we will preach 
less and practice more. 

Now that 'we have such a well organized family we 
hope our traffic friends will turn in their sales slips 
regularly and frequently and call on us to make delivery. 

These suggestions are only some of the high spots:and 
I have only scratched the surface, leaving much for each 


‘of us to plan for and figure out individually and collec- 


tively, that we may deliver the service sold by our traffic 
friends and show a profit on the contract price. I sug- 
gest we use the word “department” only when directing 
the enquiring public to assist them in conducting their 
business with dispatch and abolish departmental jealousies 
and criticisms, and the adoption of co-operative effort 
to share the duties, responsibilities, hardships and pleas- 
ures as a happy family does. Make the earnings col- 


‘lectively the aim of each individual by rendering loyal, 


unselfish and efficient service, and the expenditures for 
the common good. A favorable operating ratio should 
be cause for universal rejoicing. . 

Let us do what we know how to do and do it in 
such spirit as will prove that we learned our lesson well, 
and in a co-operative way can teach our associates, com- 
panions and co-workers, and can learn from them. If 
for no other reason than this, we should have as mem- 
bers of this club, representatives of every class and every 
activity in railroad service. 


While zinc never needs to be painted to protect it 
from corrosion or the elements, it is sometimes desirable 
to paint it because of some special color effect required, 
other’ than the gray oxide that zinc normally assumes. 
Because zinc is so smooth, paint is liable to peel off. 
The best results are obtained when the zinc has been 
oxidized and then brushed. Where time is limited, the 
zinc may be prepared by the application of ‘a solution of 
6 oz. of copper acetate dissolved in 1 gallon of water. 
When dry, apply the paint. . 
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of Circumstances 
Caused Government Rail- 
Ownership in Canada 


Force 


At a luncheon of the members of the 
Canadian Club of New York ‘City, Sir 
_ Henry W. Thornton, president of the 
Canadian National Railways, intimated 
that the Canadian government made its 
experiment in rail ownership through 
force of circumstances rather than be- 
cause a careful study of the situation 
convinced them that government rail 
ownership was the logical thing. Sir 
‘Henry said, in part: 

“This railway system -sprang into 
existence, not because the people of 
Canada had studiously examined the 
principles of state ownership and had 
decided that state ownership was best, 
but because a large percentage of the 
railway mileage was threatened with 
bankruptcy and _ receivership, which 
would bring about interruption of 
transportation facilities and other em- 
barrassments. The Canadian govern- 
ment decided that in view of the cir- 
cumstances and the large sums which 
the: government had invested in the 
undertaking, it was the part of wisdom 
to take over the railway mileage. 


“When you are told that the Ca- ~ 


nadian National Railway system is a 
state-owned institution and. state- 
owned because the people of Canada, 
with thought and deliberate judgment, 
came to that conclusion, I can only tell 
you that this is inaccurate. State 
ownership came about through pe- 
culiar conditions which existed in the 
country. 


“The Canadian people, having ac- 
quired the Canadian National Railway 
system, proceeded to give it a central 
administration. We are endeavoring 
to operate the system in the interests 
of the whole of the people of Canada, 
irrespective of sectional prejudice or 
political influence. 


“Tt is true that our railway system is 
not earning its fixed charges. It is 
falling many million dollars short of 
earning its fixed charges. That, how- 
ever, is not a condition inherent to 
state ownership. It is exactly the same 
condition which has, and which will 
confront, every railway system built 
into a new country for purposes of de- 
velopment and settlement in- advance 
of traffic. 


“There is one thing we are endeavor- 


ing to demonstrate on the Canadian 
National Railway system, and with re- 
speét to which I think we are making 
considerable progress. We are trying 
to show the people of Canada that a 
railway system can not only be op- 
erated in the interest of the community 
which it serves, but that likewise in 
time, by the pursuit of that policy, the 
railway system can be made profitable. 


“We put first of all service—service 


to the provinces and the communities 


in those provinces. Our duty is to 
furnish adequate transportation at 
reasonable rates to those who use our 
railway. We feel that if that purpose 
is accomplished the financial position 
will take care of itself. 


“T venture here to make an excursion 
into the field of American politics. In 
the controversy which has just been 
passed through, those who advocatg 
state ownership of railways used the 
Canadian National system as the rea- 
son and example why state-owned 
railways should exist, and those who 
were contrary-minded used our railway 
system as an argument to prove their 
points. As might be expected, both 
sides were wrong. 


“All our problems and difficulties are 
not the differences and problems which 
arise from state ownership, but from 
peculiar conditions which confront us 
in Canada and which I have just de- 
scribed.” 


Short Session of Congress to be Rife 
With Railway Legislation. 

Senator A. B. Cummins of Jowa, 
co-author of the Esch-Cummins act, 
announced at Des Moines, prior to his 
departure for Washington, that the 
short session of congress will take up 
preparations for railway legislation im- 
mediately. He stated further that the 
results of the election have clarified 
the situation to the extent that the 
opposing factions in the railway con- 
troversy may now get together and 
take the railways out of politics. Sen- 
ator Cummins plans a number of con- 
ferences in the near future with Presi- 
dent Coolidge, Secretary Hoover and 
the representatives of the railways and 
their employees, in an effort to agree 
on a legislative program. At the same 
time, Representative Barkley of Ken- 
tucky announces that he will attempt 
to secure the passage of the Howell- 
Barkley bill with every means in his 
power. 


— (onstruction Items 
Equipment Purchases 
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Secretary Hoover Reviews 
the Year’s Economic 
Progress 


In a review of business conditions 
for the year ending June 30, 1924, made 
public at the U. S. department of com- 
merce this week, Secretary Hoover 
says: “The outstanding features of the 
fiscal year were: First, the advance 
in agricultural prices, which had hither- 
to lagged behind industry since the 
slump of 1920; second, the beginnings 
of sound policies in German repara- 
tions leading to a hopeful measure of 
economic recovery in Europe; and 
third, the complete recovery of our 
own industry and commerce (aside 
from agriculture), great stability of 
prices, high production, full employ- 
ment, expanding foreign trade and 
prosperity throughout the business 
‘world. There were some moderate 
decreases in activity of some lines dur- 
ing the latter part of the fiscal year, 
but since its close there has again 
been general recovery in those lines.” 


The review, which will later be in- 
corporated in the annual report of 
the secretary of commerce, is headed 
“Economic Progress.” It covers in- 
dustry, agriculture, transportation, 
banking and finance, the Dawes plan, 
and foreign trade. 


A table of “major economic indexes,” 
based on the calendar year 1919 as 
100, shows that the general level of 
business activity was decidedly higher 
than even in that very prosperous year. 
The table indicates the following 
changes in the volume of business 
(quantities, not value) in the fiscal year 
1924 as compared with the fiscal year 
1923: The index of manufacturing pro- 
duction dropped slightly, being 115 in 
1924 as compared with 116 in 1923. 
Mineral production rose from 118 in 
1923 to 131 in 1924. Forest products 
production rose from 111 to 117. Rail- 
road freight (ton-miles) rose from 109 
to 110, electric power production from 
136 to 148, building contracts let 
(square feet), from 107 to 109, 

Mr. Hoover goes on to discuss the 
slight slackening in production at the 
end of the fiscal year and the subse- 


quent recovery shown by the Sep- 
tember indices, which for manufac- 
turing production stood 13 _ points 


higher than in June. Of the most im- 
portance, however, the agricultural re- 
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covery by September had proceeded to 
a point where the wholesale price in- 
dex of farm products was 143 on the 
1913 base as compared to 149 for the 
price of all commodities, thus marking 
the re-establishment of the farmers’ 
buying power at much more nearly the 
pre-war ratio. 

On the subject of transportation, Mr. 
Hoover’s comment follows in full, to- 
gether with a table showing the com- 
parative results of railway operation: 


AILWAY EVIEVV 


pared with the two previous fiscal 


years.” 


Southern Pacific to Purchase San: An- 
tonio & Aransas Pass. 


Announcement from San Antonio 
states that the Southern Pacific Co. 
plans the acquisition of the San An- 
tonio & Aransas Pass R. R., subject 
to approval by the stockholders and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Table I.—Railroad Operations. 


ton mileage (millions) 
weekly car loadings 
Average daily car surplus 
Average daily car shortage 
Bad-order cars : 
Average for year 
Number at end of year 
Bad-order locomotives: 
WVETADE TOL eV CAT News epi « eae 
Number at end of year 
Number of employees .............. 
Total operating revenues ($1,000) .... 
Net operating income ($1,000) 


Freight, 
Average 
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Number of locomotives: 
Installed 
Retired tie--o. eras. tierce mrnes oe 
In service end of year 

Number of freight cars: 
Installed 
Retired 
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NOTE—Certain of the above items relate only to Class I roads which, 


include about 98 per cent of the total. 


“The fiscal year marks the first oc- 
casion since long before the war when 
our railway facilities have been com- 
pletely equal to the demand of the 
country. There were no car short- 
ages of any consequence. There was 
a speeding up of delivery of all goods. 
This complete reconstruction, expan- 
sion, and growing efficiency in trans- 
portation facilities marks a fine ac- 
complishment on the part of our rail- 
Way management. Its economic ef- 
fect is most far-reaching. Every car 
shortage is a strangulation in the 
movement of commodities which re- 
duces price levels to the producer and 
increases them to the consumer. It 
disarranges the synchronizing of our 
industrial fabric and widens the mar- 
gin all along the line between pro- 
ducer and consumer. There is still 
requirement for extension of termin- 
als and readjustment of rates. There 
are large consolidations needed for 
the ultimate best service and sound 
finance. 


“The making of our transportation 
facilities adequate to our needs is one 
of the greatest contributions toward 
our economic stability. The accom- 
panying table shows the essential items 
of progress in transportation as com- 


Year ended June 30—— 


Per cent 
change, 
1923 to 
1922 1923 1924 1924 
351,536 431,035 436,737 +1.3 
789,000 907,000 942,000 +3.8 
272,756 36,399 187,554 +415.2 
2,410 74,689 4,793, —93.6 
339,369 241,218 170,546 —29.3 
324,583 190,411 194,869 +2.3 
15,764 16,089 10,838 —32.6 
14,412 11,450 11,034 —3.6 
1,643,000 1,770,000 1,850,000 +4.5 
5,508,169 6,104,274 6,120,646 + .3 
818,345 873,777 924,674 +5.8 
—Calendar year 
1921 1922 1923 
ater ate Teo) 1,379 4,037 
ect 1,130 1,682 3,746 
eae 64,949 64,512 64,896 
bain 63,406 Fico 197,875 
she 69,245 126,472 t 200,000 
Ratine 2,344,787 2,322,286 2,310,373 
t+ Approximate. 


however, 


The directors of the S. A. & A. P. 
have already authorized the lease of 
the railway to the Galveston Houston 
& San Antonio Ry., a Southern Pacific 
subsidiary. The acquisition of the S. 
A. & A. P., with its 738 miles of line, 
will give the Southern Pacific a new 
deep-water outlet at Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 


Car Service Division Submits 
Summary of the Year’s 
Records 


The car service division of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association submitted to 
the board of directors of that body, 
at the meeting in New York city, this 
week, a statement covering the year’s 
activities. The following is a sum- 
mary of the report: 


Seven new high records for all time 
were established by the railroads in 
successfully handling this year, without 
car shortage or congestion, the enor- 
mous freight traffic offered to them by 
the shippers of the country. The seven 
new high records were: 

1. Greatest number of cars for any 
one week in history were loaded with 
revenue freight the week ended Oc- 
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tober 25th when the total was 1,112,345 
cars. This exceeded by 14,852 cars the 
record of 1923 which remained the peak 
until this year. 


2. The railroads for the week of 
October 25th loaded 72,474 cars with 
grain and grain products, the greatest 
number for any one week on record. 

3. Loading of merchandise and less 
than carload lot freight totaled 259,617 
cars the week of October 11th, the 
highest record for any one week ever 
reported. 

4. A new high record for any week 
in the loading of miscellaneous freight 
was made the week of October 25th 
when the total was 422,890 cars. 


5. The railroads on Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 15th, moved 1,030,211 freight 
cars, the greatest movement for any 
one day in history. This included both 
loaded and empty freight cars. 


6. High record in respect to number 


of surplus freight cars and serviceable 
locomotives in storage when loading 
of revenue freight was in excess of one 
million cars a week. At the same time 
there was no car shortage or conges- 
tion due to railroad disability. 


7. A total of 31,700,789 cars were 
loaded with all commodities excluding 
coal, coke, and ore, for the period from 
January lst this year to October 25th. 
This was the greatest movement of 
these commodities on record, exceed- 
ing by 363,182 cars, or 1.1 per cent, the 
previous high record for the corre- 
sponding period established in 1923. 
Loading of all commodities except 
coal, coke and ore represents about 
76 per cent of the total traffic. 


” 


“The records indicate,” continues the 
report of the car service ‘division, “the 
heaviest loading of commodities in box 
cars during the year up to date of any 
similar period on record. ‘There has 
been an equitable distribution of box 
cars between all sections of the coun- 
try for the entire year, with a favorable 
situation as to cars on lines of their 
ownership and percentage of cars on 
line to ownership, particularly in the 
southwestern, central western and 
northwestern regions. The very large 
agricultural production of:the west has 


been handled without complaint or car 


shortage. 


“All previous grain loading records 
were broken on practically all western 
lines as were also the receipts at termi- 
nal markets. The excellent records in 
the movement of grain have not been 
confined to the western territory alone. 
Grain handled through the Buffalo ele- 
vators during the season to the end of 
October exceeded all previous records. 
Throughout the entire season there 
has been a surplus of grain cars on 
hand at Buffalo and no shortage at any 
time. 

“There has been no accumulation of 
traffic or congestion during the year 
1924 chargeable to railroad disability. 
Such congestion or accumulation as 
existed during the year and which 
made embargoes necessary was due to 
inability of consignees to unload cars 


i 
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promptly on arrival.” 


In respect to the use of refrigerator 
equipment, the car service division’s 
report said there has been an ample 
supply of refrigerator cars to meet all 
demands. The heavy demand of the 
fall months was in California where 
the crop was moved without car short- 
age. The supply of open top equip- 
ment has also been satisfactory, both 
for the movement of coal as well as 
other commodities using such equip- 
ment. The sugar beet movement in 
Michigan, which is estimated at 35 per 
cent greater than that moved last year, 
has been handled without difficulty, 
there being less delay to the cars en- 
gaged in that service than during any 
previous period while there has been no 
car shortage for the movement of that 
crop. 

“No general orders,” the report said, 
“requiring a movement of cars in vol- 
ume from one section of the country 
to another were necessary this year. 
All that thas been necessary to keep 
western cars returning promptly to 
owners in sufficient volume either 
foaded or empty, has been to keep be- 
fore the eastern and southern lines the 
necessities of the west, and to call 
their attention to any loading of west- 
ern cars that would not take those 
cars to their owners’ rails.” 


The report paid a tribute to the suc- 
cessful activities of the various ship- 
pers’ regional advisory boards that 
have been organized in all parts of the 
country and which are made up of a 
membership representing all phases of 
agricultural and industrial production. 

“Through the medium of these 
boards,” the report said, “there has 
been general active co-operation on the 
part of shippers in loading cars to, via, 
or in the direction of the owning lines. 
Their assistance in this direction is re- 
sponsible in no small degree for the 
success of the railroads this year in 
providing satisfactory transportation 
for agricultural products. These or- 
ganizations are functioning with very 
great satisfaction to shippers and rail- 
roads alike. They have proven verv 
helpful to the car service division in 
its work of car distribution. We con- 
fidently look forward to even greater 
accomplishments in the future in trans- 
portation service and efficiency through 
the medium of these boards.” 


The ability of the railroads to han- 
dle successfully the enormous traffic 
offered them this year has also been 
largely due not only to additions to 
_the railroad plant and improvement ir 
operation brought about through large 
financial expenditures, but also to a 
speeding up in the movement of freight 
and greater efficiency in operation. 

From August 1 to November 1, in- 
clusive, 13,497,655. cars were loaded 
with revenue freight, compared with 
13,672,035 cars during the correspond- 
ing period last year, a decrease of only 
174,380 cars or 1.3 per cent. Consid- 
ering the fact that the class I railroads 
during the same period last year, 
which are the months of heaviest freight 
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traffic, had a daily average of 173,620 
surplus freight cars in good repair 
compared with 53,425 during the cor- 
responding period last year, and also 
had approximately a daily average of 
36,700 more freight cars out of serv- 
ice because of the need of repairs than 
during the same months in 1923, it is 
apparent that it was only because of a 
speeding up in the handling of freight 
shipments and a closer cooperation be- 
tween shippers and railroads that the 
carriers were able to handle this traffic. 

The carriers during the first nine 
months this year installed 120,727 
freight cars of a total of 318,602 since 
January 1, 1923, while 1,657 locomo- 
tives were placed in service during the 
nine months, or 5,674 during the past 
21 months. 


Atlantic Coast Line Attacks Validity 
of Fire-Door Law. 


The Atlantic Coast Line Ry. has 
filed a suit against the attorney gen- 
eral of the state of Georgia, attack- 
ing the validity of the law requiring 
the railways to equip their locomotives 
operating in the state of Georgia with 
automatic fire-box doors. The suit 
requests that the state be enjoined 
from enforcing the act, for the reason 
that it is void because jurisdiction was 
taken by congress in the federal boiler 
inspection act, that it is a hindrance 
{o interstate commerce and that the 
act deprives the railway of property 
without due process of law. The rail- 
way further contends that it is imprac- 
tical to equip its locomotives with the 
automatic fire doors. 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Enunciates Its 
Proposals 


The position of American business 
on important current national econo- 
mic questions has been put _ before 
President Coolidge by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States in a 
statement setting out principles upon 
which the chamber lays emphasis as es- 
pecially timely. In each instance the 
chamber’s proposals are the result of 
action by the organization’s member- 
ship. They were presented to the 
President in person by Richard F. 
Grant, president, and Elliott H. Good- 
win, resident vice-president of the 
chamber. The subjects dealt with in- 
clude: Repeal of income tax publicity: 
creation of a national tax commission; 
declaration of a policy regarding trade 
associations; the establishment and car- 
rying out of a merchant marine policy: 
development of waterways; the Rail- 
road Labor Board; the setting up of an 
immigration commission, to recommend 
and administer legislation; extension 
of the budget system. 

In stating its position upon inland 
waterways, the chamber expressed 
the opinion, that congress should be 
asked to direct the army engineers to 
make a comprehensive survey of the 
waterways of the country as a whole 
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in their relation to other transporta- 
tion agencies, and to recommend a de- 
finite plan and schedule of priorities 
for waterway development. 


Despite a rapid growth of population 
and a more rapid growth of commerce 
and transportation needs, said the 
chamber’s statement, the inland water- 
ways of the United States, once a 
main reliance, are as a whole carry- 
ing little more traffic than 25 years 
ago. This fact leads to the question 
why the waterways are not taking a 
proportionate share of the rapidly in- 
creasing traffic of the country. It is 
because river improvement has been 
piecemeal instead of on a continuous 
and comprehensive plan. Congress has 
in the past from time to time called 
upon the corps of engineers of the 
United States army for separate re- 
ports upon specified individual water- 
ways. Asa result of these reports and 
the action taken upon them, the coun- 
try has many thousand miles of com- 
mercially navigable inland waterways. 
Congress has never yet, however, 
authorized a comprehensive survey and 
report upon the waterways of the coun- 
try a whole with a plan and order of 
priority for the development of the 
several waterways as parts of the na- 
tional transportation system. 


The chamber’s proposals with refer- 
ence to the Railroad Labor Board 
were, summarized as follows: 


“The chamber early recognized the 
paramount interest of the public in the 
settlement of railroad labor disputes, 
and, prior to passage of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920, formulated prin- 
ciples which it believed should be fol- 
lowed in such settlement. It did not 
zo so far as to advocate power in the 
government to enforce decisions, but 
maintained that the public should have 
the decisive voice, and that thorough 
investigation of issues would so inform 
the public as to the rights in any con- 
troversy that a public opinion would 
crystalize which would make it impos- 
sible for the party in the wrong to 
continue its opposition over any con- 
siderable length of time. 


“These principles were realized in 
the Railroad Labor Board which has 
now been functioning for more than 
four years to the great advantage of the 
public. In this board the public, repre- 
sented by three members appointed by 
the President, has the paramount 
voice, both because the representatives 
of the railroads and of the employees 
find themselves opposed to each other 
on all major issues and because of the 
provision in the law requiring that at 
least one public representative must 
concur in the findings in any wage dis- 
pute. 

“This plan, and the fundamental 
principle of the paramount interest of 
the public, is threatened by the How- 
ell-Barkley bill which was before the 
house at the last session and was re- 
ported in an amended form by the sen- 
ate committee. 


“The bill is based on the opposition 
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of railroad employees and their organi- 
zations to the Railroad Labor ‘Board 
and seeks to turn the clock backwards 


to the resumption of the former and 
weaker principles of mediation and 
conciliation. 

“While there are provisions in the 


bill, particularly as amended by the 
senate committee, providing a certain 
degree of public representation, it is by 
no means on a par with the existing 
provisions of law. The bodies which it 
provides with public representation 
and the power of fact finding need not 
be resorted to by the parties. It gives 
no public body the authority, contained 
in the present law, to suspend and re- 
view any decision arrived at by agree- 
ment between the parties if such de- 
cision is likely to necessitate a substan- 
tial increase in railway rates. It con- 
tains other objectionable features. 
“Without assuming to pretend that 
the > present construction or composi- 
tion of the Railway Labor Board is in 
all respects perfect, the chamber finds 
that the principles embodied in the 
labor provision of the Transportation 
Act establishing the board are sound; 
that the record of the past four years 
has justified those principles; and that 
the changes proposed in connection 
with the Howell-Barkley bill not only 
do not offer any prospect of improve- 
ment over the existing system; but 
would be a long step backwards.” 


Hudson River Vehicular Tunnel to be 
Named “Holland Tunnel.” 


At a meeting this week of the New 


York state and the New Jersey state 
tunnel commission, the resolution was 
passed that the new Hudson _ river 
vehicular tunnel be named the “Hol- 
land Tunnel,” in memory of the late 
C. M. Holland, chief engineer in the 
construction of the tunnel, who died 
at Battle Creek, Mich., a few weeks 


ago, while on a leave of absence. 

Important Conference of Pacific Coast 
Advisory Board, November 21. 

conference. of 


The second regular 


the Pacific Coast regional advisory 
board will be held at the St. Francis 
hotel, San Francisco, Friday, November 
21. This meeting is considered by 


shippers and the railroads as one of 
the most important board conferences 
which has taken place since the in- 
auguration of the first regional board 
two years ago. “It comes at a time 
when we have completed the most suc- 
cessful and complete movement of 


California’s perishable crops in the 
history of the state,” said C. E. Vir- 
den, general chairman. Mr. Virden 


continued: “We can now take inven- 
tory concerning the results of the plans 
of the board and the railroad adopted 
at the Los Angeles meeting in August, 
and set out a definite measure of trans- 
portation service required until the 
spring meeting. We have requested 
that one of the officers of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association at Washing- 
ton, and manager of the refrigerator 
department at Chicago and . district 
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managers at San Francisco and New 
York, in addition to the executives of 
California lines, be present, in order 
to work out plans for further improve- 
ment in the distribution of our season- 


al crops. One of the most important 
contributions to the industry and 
agriculture of Nevada, Arizona, and 


California, has resulted from the re- 
ports of the commodity committees 
of this board. They give us a definite 
measure of our own business condi- 
tions in addition to serving as a guide 
to the railroads in meeting our trans- 
nortation needs.” 


New Bulletin on Relation of 
Potato Prices to Trans- 
portation Costs 


The Bureau of Railway Economics, 
Washington, D. C., has issued bulletin 
No. 5, in its series, “Commodity Prices 
in Their Relation to Transportation 
Costs.” This study covers the com- 
modity, potatoes, and it develops the 
relationship of transportation costs to 
the prices paid to producers, whole- 
salers and retailers. The bureau finds 
that transportation costs permit a wide 
distribution of potatoes from the various 
producing areas to the great consuming 
centers. The range in the prices re- 
ceived by the producer and in the 
prices paid by the consumer for po- 
tatoes varies without reference to trans- 
portation charges. In _ fact, freight 
rates are not the controlling factor 
in the marketing of potatoes. 


The bureau reaches the 
conclusions: 

1; That)prices. paid. to 
wholesaler and retailer of potatoes 
show a marked fluctuation for the 
various kinds and grades, although the 
{rcight rate remained ‘unchanged. 

2. That the fluctuations in prices 
paid to the farmer are as high as 225 
per cent of the minimum price. These 
fluctuations in some cases exceed the 
freight rates even to distant markets. 


3. That freight rates are not control- 
ling in the marketing of potatoes, be- 
cause the product is frequently dis- 
tributed to consuming centers located 
far distant from producing sections at 
higher freight rates than to nearby 
markets. 

4. That prices in the retail markets 
are often higher on potatoes produced 
in nearby territories than on those 
shipped from far distant points on 
higher freight rates. 

5. -That the spread between retail 
and wholesale prices in consuming 
markets varies without reference to 
transportation charges. 

6. That in the marketing of pota- 
toes, whether at the point of produc- 
tion, or in the wholesale or retail trade, 
supply and demand, variety and grades, 
methods, of grading, storage, and mar- 
keting practices are the primary fac- 
tors influencing the price to producer 
and consumer — not. transportation 
costs. 

The study covers a year ending Oc- 


following 


producer, 


.Chicago, 


tions are the controlling elements 
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tober 1, 1924, and was based up 
prices secured from 37 points of pro 
duction and retail prices in 32 citie 
from more than 3,000 retail stores. The 
prices at point of origin were obtained 
by railway agents, wholesale prices 
from the official reports of the Unite 
States bureau of markets, and retail 
prices by railroad agents in 32 i 

portant representative centers. 


The study shows that in the ma 
keting of potatoes, fluctuations i 
prices were due entirely to causes be 
yond the influence of freight rates, 
which remained stationary during the 
period studied. To the shipper of po- 
tatoes, the principal factors of pr 
mary concern relative to transporta- 
tion are that railway service and car 
supply shall be adequate to enable him 
to transfer his products into the ma 
kets promptly, and that freight rate 
shall be such as will permit him t 
ship his products into a wide range 
of territory. 


The bulletin shows that during a 
year ended October 1, 1924, the range 
in prices paid to producers was several 
times as great as the total freight = 
to markets. For instance, at Bloomer, 
Wisconsin, the price fluctuated 75 
cents per hundred pounds, or more 
than three times the freight rate to 
while the fluctuation a 
Traverse City, Michigan, was 65 cents 
per hundred pounds, or more th 
twice the freight rate to Detroit and 
nearly twice the freight rate to Chi 
cago. At Caribou, Maine, prices fae 
tuated $1.07 per hundred pound 
which was more than twice the freig 
rate to Boston and nearly twice the 
freight rate to New York; while at 
Twin Falls, Idaho, there was a fluctua- 
tion of 85 cents per hundred pounds, 
which was more than the freight rate 
to Chicago, Los Angeles and Kansas 
City. 

Retail prices at representative con- 
suming markets such as St. Paul, Bos 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Wash-— 
ington and Chicago also showed wid 
fluctuations during the year despite 
the fact that freight rates from pr 
ducing centers to those points re. 
mained stationary. This study shows 
that although freight rates from Dold 
in Pennsylvania to Philadelphia were | 
less than those from Maine, potatoes — 
from Pennsylvania were sold at a 
higher price than potatoes from Maine. 
Similar fluctuations in the wholesale 
prices paid on the same day for 
identical kind and grade of potatos 
were also developed by the study. 

“This clearly indicates,” the bulle- 
tin said, “that. factors other an 
freight rates, such as nature of pack 
age, variety, grade and other condi- 
establishing prices in the wholesal 
market.” 


Car Supply Continues to be 


Good. 
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repair and immediately available for 
service, according to reports filed today 
by the carriers with the car service 
division of the American Railway As- 
sociation. This was an increase of 
17,258 cars over the number reported 


) on October 31, at which time there 
were 99,190. Surplus coal cars in good 


repair on November 7 totaled 60,097, 
an increase of 11,039 over the number 
reported on October 31 while surplus 
box cars in good repair totaled 36,734 
an increase of 6,248 within a week. 
Reports showed 6,482 surplus stock 
cars, a decrease of 649 under the num- 
ber reported on October 31, while there 
was an increase during the same period 
of 65 in the number of surplus refrig- 


‘erator cars which brought the total for 
that class of equipment to 3,368. Prac- 


tically no car shortage is being re- 


ported. 


montrol of A. & V. and V. S. & P. 
Passes Into American Hands. 


The stock control of the Alabama 
& Vicksburg Ry. and the Vicksburg 
Shreveport & Pacific Ry. has passed 
into the hands of Spencer Trask & 
Co., acting in behalf of a group of 
New York and New Orleans bankers, 
after having been held in England 
since 1881. The two railways operate 
141 and 188 miles of line respectively. 
forming a direct line between Meri- 
dian, Miss., and Shreveport, La. It 
has been announced that a syndicate 
composed of Spencer Trask & Co., 
the Canal-Commercial Trust & Savings 
Bank and Eustis & Jones, of New 
Orleans, will offer to American in- 
vestors nearly $5,000,000 in stocks of 
the Vicksburg Shreveport & Pacific 
Ry., consisting of $2,773,000 common 
and $2,080,000 preferred. The stock of 
the Alabama & Vicksburg Ry. will 
be offered to the public later, after 
a proposal by the directors to increase 
the capital stock by the declaration 
of a 100 per cent stock dividend has 
been submitted to the stockholders. 


Capitol Limited Derailed at Switch 
at Weverton, Md. 


The Capitol limited of the Baltimore 
& Ohio R. R. was derailed when it 
split a switch at a cross-over at Wever- 
ton, Md. The engine and two mail 
cars turned over and other cars were 
derailed. The fireman was pinned un- 
der the wreckage and killed. The en- 
gineer, two mail clerks, and two por- 
ters were hurt. 


Emergency Transportation Orders De- 
clared Valid by Supreme Court. 


The particular section of the trans- 
portation act, which authorizes the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
issue emergency transportation orders, 
has been declared valid and constitu- 
tional by the supreme court. The 
question arose in the case of E. P. 
Avent, Jr., who pleaded guilty to having 
caused a carload of coal to be shipped 
from the Kentucky mines during the 
Strike of 1922, contrary to the emer- 
gency regulations of the commission. 


/ 
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The offense consisted of shipping a 
carload of coal to a non-existent utili- 
ties company, which coal was acquired 
by another company upon arrival at 
its destination. While pleading guilty 
to a violation of the law, Avent in- 
sisted that the law which he violated 
was invalid. The supreme court, how- 
ever, ruled otherwise. 


Canadian Car Loadings Show a De- 
cline. 


Car loadings in Canada for the week 
ended November 8 showed aa decline 
from the previous week of 5,164 cars, 
4,078 cars in the eastern division and 
1,086 cars in the western division. The 
largest decline in the east was in mis- 
cellaneous freight of 1,651 cars while 
grain, live stock, lumber and merchan- 
dise all showed substantial decreases. 
In the western division grain loadings 
fell off 1,771 cars but live stock in- 
creased 605) cars and coal 767 cars: 
other commodities showed minor 
changes. Compared with the corre- 
sponding week last year there was 
little change in the total, declines in 
grain, lumber, pulpwood and pulp and 
paper being offset by gains in live 
stock, coal, merchandise and miscel- 
laneous freight. 


Specialists Discover New Fumigant 
for Control of Grain Weevils. 


A new fumigant, which is non-in- 
flammable and non-explosive but ef- 
fective for the destruction of weevils 
in‘ wheat in grain cars, has been dis- 
covered by specialists of the bureau 
of chemistry, collaborating with the 
bureaus of entomology and agricul- 
tural economics, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. This new 
fumigant leaves no objectionable odor 
in the flour or other products made 
from the grain. It consists of a mix- 
ture of four volumes of ethyl acetate 
with six volumes of carbon tetrachlor- 
ide. The new fumigant was discovered 
as the result of an extensive research 
to find something to take the place 
of the highly inflammable and explosive 
carbon disulphide which was used ex- 
tensively for fumigating grain, but the 
use of which in fumigating box cars 
loaded with grain has been prohibited 
by nearly ‘all. the.tailroads «in the 
country, except at a few isolated points, 
because of the danger of fire and ex- 
plosion. Tests were made of more 
than 100 organic compounds and va- 
rious combinations of these upon three 
species of grain weevils and the Indian 
meal moth, before discovery of a suit- 
able fumigant that was non-explosive, 
non-inflammable, and without injurious 
action on the grain or the products 
manufactured from the grain. This 
new mixture kills practically 100 per 
cent of weevils, in wheat loaded in box 
cars, when used at the rate of not 
less than 40 pounds per 1,000 cubic 
feet of air space. At present prices 
the mixture costs 10 cents per pound. 
Figuring the average box car to have 
a capacity of 2,750 cubic feet and to 
be loaded with 1,300 bushels of wheat 
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the cost of fumigating will be less than 
one cent a bushel, or to be exact, 85 
cents per 100 bushels. Since the old 
carbon disulphide method, because of 
the danger of explosion or fire, has 
been outlawed by the railroads, ex- 
cept at two terminals, and allowed 
there only temporarily as an emergency 
measure, it is apparent that but for 
the discovery of a safe effective method 
for fumigating, the practice of fumi- 
gating in cars would soon have been 
discontinued. It is estimated that the 
savings effected by fumigating all 
weevily grain will amount annually to 
approximately $420,000. The detailed 
results of this work will shortly be 
published in a department bulletin. A 
mimeographed sheet describing how 
to make and use the new mixture can 
be obtained from the bureau of chem- 
istry, United States Dlepartment of 
Agriculture. Further experiments are 
contemplated to determine the suit- 
ability and dosage of this mixture for 
fumigating elevators, flour mills, etc., 
and for fumigating human habitations 
to destroy various household insects. 


Railway Executives Pledge the Car- 
riers to Continued Public Service. 


At the meeting of the Association of 
Railway Executives, in New York city, 
November 19, Mr. Hale Holden, presi- 
dent and chairman of the Chicago Bur- 
lington & Quincy R. R., who has 
served for two years as chairman of 


that body, asked to be relieved. His 
resignation was accepted, and Mr. 
Richard H. Aishton, who has been 


president of the Amervican Railway As- 
sociation, was elected also chairman of 
the Association of Railway Exceutives. 
The association adopted a formal state- 
ment which reviewed the unparalleled 
public service of the railways in pro- 
viding: efficient transportation during 
the past year, and pledged the united 
efforts of the carriers to a continuance 
of the effort. A section of the execu- 
tives’ statement said: “Looking for- 
ward with continued confidence to the 
fairness of the American people, the 
railroads are determined to continue 
their policy of expansion to provide 
adequate transportation for the in- 
creasing commerce of the country, and 
to strive in every way to bring about 
greater efficiency in operation and a 
progressive reduction in cost.” 


Traffic League Howell- 
Barkley Bill. 


R. C. Fullbright, chairman of the 
legislative committee of the National 
Industrial Traffic League, at the con- 
vention of that body being held in 
New York, condemned the Howell- 
Barkley bill as pernicious legislation. 
“T regard the Howell-Barkley bill,” he 
said, “as one of the most sweeping 
pieces of legislation that has been pre- 
pared in congress in many years. Due 
to the powerful influences behind this 
bill, it is likely that it may be rushed 
through congress in the. next session 
before the public becomes fully ac- 
quainted with its provisions. It is 
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considered important to rush the bill 
through the present congress for the 
reason that the newly elected congress 
will be much more conservative. The 
organizations backing the bill, repre- 
senting more than 2,000,000 men, are 
going to watch closely the action of in- 
dividual congressmen and senators on 
the bill with the threat of reprisals. 
The passage of the bill will have the 
effect of placing the transportation sys- 
tems of the country under the abso- 
lute control of the nationally organ- 
ized unions. The public, and we ship- 
pers speak as a part of the public, is 
nowhere mentioned or considered in 
the whole measure. The American 
public will pay the bill, and if the 
American public could be brought to 
realize what this measure means, they 
would exert such pressure upon their 
representatives in congress that its 
adoption would be impossible.” 


Supreme Court Rules Nonresident 
Railway Property Attachable. 


The supreme court has decided that 
suits in attachment proceedings under 
the Carmack act may be begun in states 
by attaching the property of a non- 
resident railway company. The St. 
Louis Brownsville & Mexico Ry. con- 
tended, in a case against the Amer- 
ican Fruit Growers’ association, that 
the federal courts only had jurisdiction 
in the suit which was tried by the state 
courts in St. Louis, Mo. The supreme 
court, however, denied this conten- 
tion. The fruit growers’ association 
claimed damages to shipments and was 
permitted to attach money belonging 
to the defendant railway, which was 
in the hands of the Illinois Central 
Ro. 


German Railways Turned Back Ahead 
of Schedule. 


The railways in the Rhineland, which 
have been held and operated by the 
allies ever since the so-called “Ruhr 
invasion,” were turned over to the new 
German Railway Co., on November 16, 
two weeks ahead of the time provided 
for. The new railway company was 
established in accordance with the 
London protocol of the reparations 
agreement. The turning over of the 
railways marks the completion of the 
giving back of the industries and or- 
ganizations seized by the allies as 
guarantees for the payment of the 
German war debts. 


I. C. Lets Contract for Chicago Termi- 
nal Electric Power. 


President C. H. Markham of the 
Illinois Central R. R. has announced 
that the railway has entered into a 
contract with the Commonwealth 
Edison Co. for supplying electricity 
within the Chicago terminal district. 
According to the agreement, a supply 
adequate to take care of the operation 
of the Illinois Central’s suburban serv- 
ice will be available by the summer 
of 1926. The announcement further 
states that freight service will be elec- 
trified as a next step, thus eliminating 
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steam locomotives from the lake front 
entirely. The electric company an- 
nounces that it will proceed at once 
with the building of seven substations 
along the right of way of the I. C, 
to be located at 16th, 69th and 115th 
streets, and at Harvey, Cheltenham 
and Blue Island, Ill., and at Vollmer 
road, Flossmoor, Ill. The huge, re- 
cently-constructed Markham yards of 
the railway at Homewood, IIl., will 
also be electrified under the new plan, 
which provides that the first unit of 
electrification will be to Matteson, III. 
on the main line, a distance of 28 
miles. The suburban lines to South 
Chicago and Blue Island are also in- 
cluded in the plan. 


Coach Turns Over Into a Ditch on the 
Florida East Coast. 


The rear coach of train 29 on the 
Florida East Coast Ry. left the track 
and turned over into a_ ditch at 
Wabasso, Fla., on November 14. The 
coach was carried a distance of 300 
feet, after leaving the rails, before it 
turned over. Four women passengers 
and a baby were killed as a result, 
and 18 other passenger were injured. 


Erie R. R. Piers at Jersey City Dam- 
aged by Fire. 


The waterfront at Jersey City, N. 
J., was swept by fire this week, de- 
stroying two Erie R. R. piers, 14 barges, 
a loaded freight car and a steam lighter, 
causing an estimated loss of $2,000,000. 
The piers destroyed were numbers 5 
and 6, located on Pavonia avenue. 
Each was 500 feet long and each was 
burned from end to end. 


Provinces Enter Appeal Against Crow’s 
Nest Pass Ruling. 


The governments of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta have ap- 
pealed to the federal cabinet, asking 
that the order of the dominion rail- 
way board setting aside the Crow’s 
Nest Pass rate agreement, be nulli- 
fied. The case is set for hearing be- 
fore the cabinet on December 4. The 
prairie provinces desire the Crow’s 
Nest Pass agreement to stand effective. 


Sand House Column 


TAKE Your TIME, Buppy. 


Scot McKee was a canny Scot, a 
canny Scot was he. He went to the 
railway station to meet his bride-to- 
be. Before he left the auld hame, he 
registered a vow, that the way to do 
a noble deed, was to finish it right 
now. Besides, a wedding in a church, 
means flowers and what not, and they 
cost mickle siller, so said our canny 
Scot. So Mac looked up a preacher, 
and took him to the train. He mar- 
ried the girl right then and there and 
now sings this refrain: “I’m glad I’m 


married.” It happened in Detroit. 
4atks 
A Wortp’s RECORD. 
Representative Albert Johnson of 


Washington has probably established 
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a world’s record for money spent in 
catching a train. He hired a taxicab in 
Seattle to take him to Vancouver jn 
time to catch a train for Montreal, 
When he arrived at the Canadian bor- 
der, the customs officials informed him 
that, in a hired vehicle, he could not 
proceed without a bond, which would 
have taken several hours to procure. 
Having only an hour to make the train, 
thirty miles away, Johnson bought the 
cab on the spot for $2,000 and was al- 
lowed to proceed, as the owner of the 
machine. He caught his train. 
* * * 
No Wonper THEY Have Wars. 


Word seeps through from the offi- 
cials of the Tientsin-Pukow Ry. of 
China that it has been found necessary 
to paint black lines on the window 
panes of its cars, in order to prevent 


the passengers from poking their heads 


through the glass. 
* ok Ok 


Ten CENTS A MILE. 


The fare on the Eagles Mere R. R. 
is ten cents per mile. Cleon Starr is 
the road’s only conductor. In fact, 
he is the only conductor the road ever 
had, for he has been with them ever 
since the road was built, 33 years ago. 
The line runs from Sonestown, Pa., 
to the top of the mountain at Eagles 
Mere, a distance of ten miles, and the 
fare is one buck. Conductor Starr 
claims that he has never gone on a 
strike, moreover, that he does not in- 
tend to. “Think,” said he, “of the 
terrible results if the entire staff of 
conductors would walk out.” We have 
thought of the results and they would 
indeed be terrible. 

Cag 


|| Railway Supply Trade 


George E. Emmons has_ requested 
that he be relieved of his duties as 
vice-president in charge of manufac- 
turing in all plants of the General 
Electric Co. He intends to live in 
California hereafter. Mr. Emmons 
was general manager of the Schenec- 
tady plants of the company for 25 
years, being promoted to vice-president 
in 1916. 


* * * 


After six weeks’ inactivity, the wood- 
car erection department of the Gen- 
eral American Tank Car Corpn., at 
East Chicago, Ind., will resume work 
on November 24, with a force of 500 
men. It is expected that 1,000 men 
will be employed at the plant before 
the first of the year. 

* ok o* 

Robert Hobson has been appointed 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Canadian Locomotive Co., succeed- 
ing A. Jarvis, resigned, and H. F. 
Osler has been appointed a director, 
succeeding M. J. Haney, resigned. 

x *k x 

The Bleier-Galer Equipment Co, 
New York city, has been incorporated 
to deal in locomotive cranes and hoist- 
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ing equipment, by Oscar Bleier, 144 
Bergen avenue, 
* Ok Ok 
John L. Barry, Jr., 30 Church street, 
New York, N. Y., has been appointed 
representative in the New York dis- 
trict for the American Crane Co.,, 
Friendship, N. Y. 
* ok x 
H. L. Mode has been appointed sales 
representative of the Pawling & 
Harnischfeger Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
* ok Ok 
The Celotex Co., 111 West Wash- 
ington street, Chicago, IIl., plans the 
_ construction of a plant addition at Mar- 
4 rero, La. 


== 


* * * 


Henry M. Cleaver has been appointed 
assistant to the president of the Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co., with headquarters 
in New York city. Mr. Cleaver was 
formerly works manager of the Pond 
works at Plainfield, N. J. 
* ok Ok 
H. E. Byer has been appointed man- 
ager of the condenser and vacuum 
_pump sales for the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Co., New York city. 
ek ele 
T. J. Boyd has been appointed fac- 
tory representative for Pratt & Whit- 
ney Co. sales of the Niles-Bement- 
-Pond Co., with headquarters at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


* Ok Ok 


The Foreign Trade Bureau of the 
' Philadelphia commercial museum has 
an inquiry, No. 42838, from Augusto 
_Alpizar y Hermanos, El Sagrario, San 
‘Jose, Costa Rica, who is desirous of 
communicating with manufacturers of 
railway cars and supplies. 
k Ok Ok 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, 
Ill, plans the construction of two new 
warehouse spans at the north group 
of its Chicago plant. The spans are 
to be 72 by 360 ft. and 100 by 280 ft. 
* ok Ok 
The domestic and foreign commerce 
department, Chicago association of 
‘commerce, 10 South ;LaSalle street, 
Chicago, has an inquiry, No. 4145, from 
a company in Tokio, Japan, which is 
desirous of getting in touch with 
American manufacturers of railway 
supplies. 
x Ok Ox 
The Baldwin Locomotive Co. has 
retained counsel in Bucharest, Rumania, 
for the purpose of suing the Rumanian 
government for $2,500,000, represent- 
ing the price of locomotives sold and 
delivered during 1919 and 1920. 
* ok Ox 
The Air Reduction Co., New York 
city, plans the construction of a branch 
plant at Lebanon, Pa. 
kK OK 
E. A. Gregory, district sales manager 
of the American Brake Shoe & Foun- 
dry Co., with headquarters at Houston, 
Texas, died in a hospital in New York, 
following a severe illness and an op- 
eration. Mr. Gregory was born in 
Nashville, Tenn., on March 22, 1877, 
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and entered railway service with the 
Nashville Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. 
in 1900. In 1903, he was appointed 
foreman of terminals of the Louisville 
& Nashville R. R., with headquarters 
at Nashville, Tenn., which position he 
held until he entered the service of 
the American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
Co., on January 15, 1909. He was 
appointed district manager at Houston 
on March 1, 1923, and his territory 
comprised the states of Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Texas, Arkansas and Okla- 
homa. 
* * x 

The Universal Crane Co., has found 
it necessary to increase the size of its 
general offices at Cleveland, Ohio, and 
has changed its address from 1106 
Swetland building to 914 Swetland 
building, at Ninth and Euclid avenues, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


| Patents on Railway Devices | 


Issued by the United States Patent 
Office, November 11, 1924. 
Locomotive Sanding Apparatus, 1,- 
515,571—Mack J. Fowler, Roanoke, 
Va., assignor to White American 
Locomotive Sander Company, In- 

corporated, Roanoke. Va. 

Safety Railway Switch, 1,515,569— 
Thomas H. Fosdyck, Monrovia, 
Calif., assignor of one-half to Abram 
Galbinsky, Monrovia, Calif. 

Door for Grain Cars, 1,515,558—Rich- 
ard Ebling, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Freight-Car Door, 1,515,521—Lucius 
S. Pratt and Oliver A. Wallace, Wil- 
mington, N. C. 

Car Brake, 1,515,526 — George W. 
Stockin, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Locomotive Whistle and Mounting, 
1,515,471—Arthur L. Foley, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

Combined Rail Joint and Seat, 1,515,- 
409—Jay .Clifford Reamer, Santa 
Monica, Calif. 

Railway-Traffic-Controlling Apparatus, 
1,515,340—John P. Coleman, Edge- 
wood Borough, Pa., assignor to The 
Union Switch & Signal Company, 
Swissvale, Pa. 

Uncoupling Device for Car Couplers, 
1,515,334—Charles W. Booth, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Car Dump, 1,515,326—Vernor T. Bark- 
ley, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Truck Structure, 1,515,290—Allen Wal- 
lace, Moorestown, N. J., assignor to 
The Baldwin Locomtive Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Machine for Applying and Removing 
Drawbars, 1,515,258—Elijah Langille, 
Stellarton, Nova Scotia, Canada. 

Locomotive-Cab Window, 1,515,241 — 
Gabriel David, Smiths Falls, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Locomotive Girder, 1,515,228—Norman 
W. Storer, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor 
to Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company. 


Communication System for Railway 
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Trains, 1,515,152—Lee de _ Forest, 
Spuyten Duyvil, N. Y., assignor to 
De Forest Radio Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, Jersey City, 
N. JJ. 

Automatic Air Brake, 1,514,995—An- 
tony Silvene, Victoria, British Co- 
lumbia, Canada. 

Railway-Crossing Signal, 1,514,914— 
John Laube, Morgan, Minn. 

Shock-Absorbing Mechanism, 1,514,879 
—Wilson E. Symons, New York, N. 
Ye 

Triple-Valve Device, 1,514,690—Clyde 
C. Farmer, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor 
to The Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company, Wilmerding, Pa. 

Locomotive Boiler, 1,514,685—John J. 
‘Cain, Bayonne, N. J. 

Platform or Skid Plate for Use with 
Light Railways, Tramways, and the 
Like, 1,514,669—Leonard Llewellyn 
Llandaff Mathew, Glencoe Junction, 
Natal, South Africa. 

Car-Door Ventilator, 1,514,643—Wil- 
liam E. Wine, Toledo, Ohio. 

Freight-Car-Roof Bracketing, 1,514,- 
627—John McMullen, Buffalo, N. Y., 
assignor to Chicago-Cleveland Car 
Roofing Company, Chicago, III. 


| Railway News 


Asherton & Gulf—W. T. Eldridge 
of Sugarland, Texas, is reported to 
has purchased this 32-mile line, in a 
deal involving approximately $100,000. 


Bangor & Aroostook.—Hornblower 
& Weeks made the first public offering 
of common stock of a railway in sev- 
eral years, when they placed an issue 
of Bangor & Aroostook $50 per value 
common stock on the market at $42.50 
per share, to yield seven per cent. The 
issue was promptly oversubscribed. 


Boston & Maine.—This company has 
organized the Boston & Maine Trans- 
portation Co., with an authorized cap- 
ital of $100,000, to engage in operating 
and owning motor busses and motor 
trucks. 


Canadian National.—The gross earn- 
ings of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways for the week ending November 
7, 1924, were $5,201,894.00; being a de- 
crease of $179,887.01 over the corre- 
sponding period of 1923. The gross 
earnings of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways from January 1 to November 7, 
1924, have been $200,527,217.00; being 
a decrease of $11,249,905.14 over the 
corresponding period of 1923. 


Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio.—A 
syndicate composed of Blair & Co., 
Brown Bros. & Co., Equitable Trust 
Co., White, Weld & Co., Redmond & 
Co., Cassatt & Co., Grahain, Parsons & 
Co., Joseph Walker & Sons and Laden- 
burg, Thulman & Co., is offering for 
subscription, 126,000 shares of this rail- 
way’s leased lines stock, at $78.50 per 
share, to yield approximately 5% per 
cent. 
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Chicago & Northwestern. — This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for permission 
to secure authentication and delivery of 
$1,904,000 of first and refunding mort- 
gage five per cent bonds and $1,656,000 
of general mortgage five per cent 
bonds. The railway proposes to use 
the first and refunding bonds in re- 
funding a like amount of first mort- 
eage bonds of the Minnesota & Iowa 
Ry., which matured on June 1, 1924. 
The general mortgage bonds will be 
used to reimburse the company’s 
treasury for funds expended in retiring 
certain other bonds. 


Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul— 
This company has obtained an option 
until January 1, to secure trackage 
rights over the St. Paul & Duluth Ry., 
now a part of the Northern Pacific Ry. 
Under the present arrangement, the Cc 
M. & St. P. is permitted to solicit busi- 
ness in Duluth for points east, west 
and south of the twin cities only, and 
the Northern Pacific furnishes the 
equipment to handle any business se- 
cured. Under the new arrangement, 
if and when it is consummated, the C. 
M. & St. P. will be able to run its 
own equipment into Duluth and solicit 
and handle business from Duluth with- 
out restrictions. 


Chicago Rock Island & Pacific.— 
This company has been authorized to 
acquire control of the St. Paul & Kan- 
sas City Short Line Ry., by lease. The 
short line company was authorized to 
acquire a line formerly owned by the 
Keokuk & Des Moines Ry. At the 
same time, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission authorized the C. R. I. & 
P. to exchange $2,694,000 of first and 
refunding mortgage four per cent gold 
bonds at par for a like amount of bonds 
of the K. & D. M., and to assume ob- 
ligation and liability as guarantor in 
respect to $2,694,000 of first mortgage 
414 per cent gold bonds of the St. P. 
& K. CS. -The St Betas: 
L. was also authorized to issue $2,694,- 
000 of first mortgage 4% per cent gold 
bonds and $182,200 of capital stock, to 
be delivered at par to the C. R. I. & 
Pane 


Detroit Bay City & Western.—The 
United States court has ordered the 
sale of all of this company’s property 
between Bay City and Port Huron, 
via Cairo and Sandusky. The court 
has set a minimum of $200,000, or, if 
the road is sold in parcels, it must 
bring not less than $2,500 per mile for 
trackage outside of Bay City and $7,500 
for trackage within the city. A further 


proviso is that the purchaser  con- 
tinue to operate the railway. 
Eastern.—See “Monongahela Con- 
necting.” 

Great Northern.— According to a 


court decision rendered at St. Paul this 
week, the G. N. is required to pay the 
state of Minnesota $492,689 gross 
earnings tax. The state brought suit 
for taxes on earnings derived from 
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hauling ore during the period from 


1903 to 1912. 


Hudson River Connecting.—See 
“New York Central.” 


Kansas & Missouri Ry. & Terminal. 


-—See “Kansas City Southern.” 


Kansas City Southern.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to acquire sole 
control of the Kansas & Missouri Ry. 
& Terminal Co., by the purchase of its 
capital stock. 


Keokuk & Des Moines.—See “Chi- 
cago Rock Island & Pacific.” 


Louisiana & Pacific—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for permission to 
abandon nine miles of its line between 
De Ridder Junction and Longacre, La. 


Minnesota & Iowa.—See “Chicago & 
Northwestern.” 


Monongahela Connecting.—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for permission 
to acquire the line of the Eastern Ry,., 
which operates 1% miles in the city 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New Orleans Texas & Mexico.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to issue $3,- 
752,000 of first mortgage 5% per cent 
bonds, which, together with $981,000 
first mortgage five per cent bonds, are 
to be sold at not less than 99 and 92 
per cent of par respectively. Pending 
their sale, the railway was authorized 
to pledge them as collateral security 
for any notes which it may issue. 


New York Central.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has approved 
the application of this company to ac- 
quire control of the Hudson River 
Connecting R. R. and the franchise and 
facilities appurtenant thereto, by lease. 

Myron C. Taylor has been elected a 
director of this company, succeeding 
James B. Forgan, deceased. Mr. Tay- 
lor is also a member of the board of 
the Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 


Northern Pacific—See “Chicago Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul.” 


Pennsylvania—This company has 
abandoned its plan of building a freight 
line into Franklin, Pa., and creating a 
large terminal on its line between Pitts- 
burgh and Buffalo. Accordingly, it will 
place on the market shortly 43 parcels 
of land, which were bought a number 
of years ago, with a view to the pro- 
posed improvements. 


Piedmont & Northern.—This com- 
pany has declared a quarterly dividend 
of one per cent, payable to stockhold- 
ers of record November 15. 


Port Townsend & Puget Sound.— 
This company, which operates the Port 
Townsend Southern R. R. under lease, 
has joined with the latter company in 
applying to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon 
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that part of its line extending from 
Discovery Junction to Quilcene, Wash., — 
a distance of about 14 miles, claiming 
that this portion of the line is being 
operated at a loss. ° 


Port Townsend & Southern.—See 
“Port Townsend & Puget Sound.” 2 


St. Paul & Duluth—See “Chicago 
Milwaukee & St. Paul.” : 


St. Paul & Kansas City Short Line.—_ 
See “Chicago Rock Island & Pacific.” 


Spokane Portland & Seattle—This 
company has installed six 22-passenger 
busses and will coordinate its bus and 
train services for conveying passengers 
between Portland, St. Helens and 
Rainier, a distance of about 50 miles. 
The busses are run on parallel routes 
and the tickets are interchangeable over 
either line. t 


Railway Literature | 


The Franklin Railway Supply Co. 
Inc., New York and Chicago, has is- 
sued two bulletins, Nos. 230-A and 
232-A, descriptive of the Franklin type 
E, Ragonnet power reverse gear and 
the Franklin Precision reverse gear, 
respectively. In addition each bulle- 
tin contains a list of parts of the re- 
spective reverse gears. 

ek 


The. Pilot Packing Co., Inc., Chie 
cago, has issued a pamphlet describing 
and illustrating the use of “V” Pilot 
packing on the inlet and exhaust line 
connections to the locomotive booster. 

* * * J 

The Pilot Packing Co., Inc., Chicago, 
has issued a pamphlet describing the 
construction and operation of the 
Ehrhart Decarbonizer. This device is 
designed to lubricate locomotive cylin- 
ders and valve chambers with driving 
journal compound. It functions in con- 
junction with the hydrostatic lubricator 
and is intended as aid in eliminating 
carbon deposits within the cylinders 


and steam passages. 
x KX * 


A new series of bulletins issued by 
the Allegheny Steel Co., Brackenridge, 
Pa., to the “Heads of Mechanical De- 
partments of All Railroads” contain in- 
teresting and valuable information to 
the railroad car men. The presentation 
of the ASCO journal box lids is done 
in a unique and educational manner 
and the bulletins should be helpful to 
those engaged in this class of work. 

Ek Ok 

The Electric Storage Battery Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., has issued a new SIg- 
nal battery catalogue, known as Sec 
tion RS, fourth edition. The publication 
has been completely revised and it now 
provides full information relative to 
storage batteries for the operation of 
automatic signals, railway telegraph 
and telephone, interlocking plants, mul- 
tiple unit car control and automatic 
train control. In addition to the old 
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favorites, it catalogues several new 


batteries. 
an i 

The Conveyors Corporation of Amer- 
ica, 326 West Madison street, Chicago, 
has issued an 8-page bulletin, describ- 
ing the American high duty conveyor. 
This conveyor is designed to handle 
ashes and cinders from large power 
plants and accordingly its tonnage ca- 
pacity per hour is unusually high. It 
is built with a 9-inch conduit through 
which the ashes pass. This system of 
ash disposal has a number of exclu- 
sive features which are described com- 
pletely in the bulletin. Copies of the 
bulletin may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Conveyors Corporation of 
America. 


| Conventions and Meetings | 


The New York Railroad Club held 
its annual electrical night, Friday eve- 
ning, November 21, at the building of 
the United Engineering Societies, 29 
West 39th street, New York city. The 
program included a paper by William 
G. Gove, superintendent of equipment, 


B. M. T., New York city, on the new 


articulated street railway car of that 
company. The new officers for the 
ensuing year were to be elected and 
installed at this meeting. 

eo e-\ & 


The semi-annual meeting of the 
American Railway Development Asso- 
ciation will be held at Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, December 4 to 5, inclusive. 
The membership of this association in- 
cludes representatives of the industrial, 
agricultural, immigration, public rela- 
tions, marketing and real estate de- 
partments of the various railroads in 


the United States and Canada. The 
secretary-treasurer is A. L. Moors- 
head, industrial engineer, Erie Rail- 


road, New York city. 
kk x 


The nominating committee of the 
Signal Section, American Railway As- 
sociation, has returned the list of nom- 
inees for the association’s offices for 
the year 1925. The nominations are as 


follows: 

Chairman, W. M. Post, superin- 
tendent of telegraph and signals, 
Pennsylvania Railroad system, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

First vice-chairman, A. H. McKeen, 
system signal engineer, Union Pa- 
cific R. R., Omaha, Neb. 

Second vice-chairman, C. H. Tillett, 
signal engineer, Canadian . Nation- 
al Rys., central region, Toronto, 


Ont. 
Members of committee of direction: 
W. E. Boland, signal engineer, 
Southern Pacific Co., San Fran- 


cisco, Cal.; G. H. Dryden, principal 
assistant signal engineer, Balti- 
more & Ohio R. R., Baltimore, 
Md.; G. W. Chappell, assistant 
signal engineer, New York New 
Haven & Hartford R. R, New 
Haven, Conn. 
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The Pacific Railway Club will hold 
its monthly meeting, Thursday eve- 
ning, December 11, in the form of a 
stag party, which will be entirely dif- 
ferent from any meeting the club has 
ever held. The committee in charge 
consists of DouglasW. Dodge, chair- 
man; A. V. Thompson, Howard E. 
Jaeger, Charles F. Bulotti and F. F. 
Bodler. The secretary of the club is 
William S. Wollner, 64 Pine street, 
San Francisco, Cal. The program for 
the meeting, November 20, included 
the following papers on the general 
subject of lubrication: “Lubrication of 
Locomotives and Cars from the Stand- 
point of the Operating Department,” 
by Dennison Wood, engineer of tests, 
Southern Pacific Co.; “Lubrication of 
Locomotives from the Standpoint of 
the Locomotive Engineer,” by E. H. 
Baker, Pennzoil Company; “Rolling 
Stock Lubricants,” by Associated Oil 


Co.; “Power Plant Lubricants,” by 
A. J. Turner, Standard Oil Co. 
x ok Ok 


The American Association of Rail- 
road Superintendents has completed the 
personnel of its committees for the 
forthcoming year. The various com- 
mittees named below are all committees 
handling operating subjects; the titles 
membership, arrangements, resolutions, 


arbitration, etc., simply designate the 


special features of the association work 
to be cared for by them. Following 
are the respective committee chair- 
men: Transportation, chairman, E. L. 
Magers, superintendent terminals, St. 
Louis-San Francisco Ry., Springfield, 
Mo.; interchange car inspection, chair- 
man, G .G. Derby, superintendent, 
Atchison Topeka & ‘Santa Fe Ry,, 
Chanute, Kans; train rules, chairman, 
C. A. Mitchell, superintendent, New 
York New Haven & Hartford R. R.,, 
Hartford, Conn.; nominations, chair- 
man, S. P. Henderson, superintendent, 
Chicago & Alton R. R., Bloomington, 
Ill.; membership, chairman, H. R. 
Saunders, Chicago Rock Island & Pa- 
cific Ry., Chicago; arrangements, chair- 
man, C. E. Brower, general superin- 
tendent transportation, Atlanta RBir- 
mingham & Atlantic Ry., Birmingham, 
Ala.; auditing and resolutions, chair- 
man, F. W. Brown, assistant to general 
manager, Atlantic Coast Line R. R,, 
Wilmington, N. C.; arbitration, chair- 
man, A. E. Boughner, superintendent 
terminals, Missouri-Kansas-Texas Ry., 
St. Louis, Mo. The président of the 
association is E. H. Harman, superin- 
tendent, Terminal R. R. Association of 
St. Louis, East St Louis, Ill., and the 
secretary is J. Rothschild, room 400, 
Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 
* *, * 

The date for the annual meeting of 
the National Highway Traffic Asso- 
ciation has been changed from Decem- 
ber 3 to December 2, in New York city. 
‘The president of the association is 
Arthur H. Blanchard, 1026 East En- 
gineering building, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

: ee 


As a result of letter ballot the Amer- 
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ican Railway Association has an- 
nounced the election of the following 
members of the board of direction, to 
serve for the term expiring November, 


1927: 


Eastern territory (2)—W. G. Bosler, 
president, Central Railroad Co. of 
New Jersey; W. H. Truesdale, 
president, \Dlelaware Lackawanna 
& Western R. R. 


New England territory (1)—J. H. 
Hustis, president, Boston & Maine 
R. R. 

Southern territory (1) — W. L. 


Mapother, president, Louisville & 
Nashville R. R. 


Western territory (3)—C. R. Gray, 
president, Union Pacific system; 
J. Kruttschnitt, chairman, execu- 
tive committee, Southern Pacific 
Co.; W. R. Scott, president, South- 
ern Pacific Texas-Louisiana Lines. 


For members of the committee on 
nominations, for the term expiring No- 
vember, 1926, the following are elected: 
A. T. Dice, president, Reading Com- 
pany; W. J. Jackson, president, Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois R. R. 


New Roads and Projects | 


Kentucky. — Incorporation articles 
have been filed covering the construc- 
tion of a railway from Hickory to 
Fancy Farm, Ky., a distance of 8% 
miles, by residents of Paducah, Ky., 
who are represented by W. M. Oliver, 
an attorney of that city. 


Louisiana.—The Missouri Pacific R. 
R. has been granted permission by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to extend its Eudora branch from its 
present terminus at Epps, La., to a 
junction with the Vicksburg Shreve- 
port & Pacific Ry., near Delhi, La., 
a distance of 10% miles. 


'{ Equipment end Structures | 


Locomotives. 


The Central R. R. of New Jersey ts 
inquiring for ten Mikado type locomo- 
tives. 

The Norfolk & Western Ry. is in- 
quiring for ten locomotives. 

The Southern PacificCo. is inquiring 
for 18 2-10-2 locomotives. 

The Terminal R. R: Assn. of -St. 
Louis is inquiring for 15 eight-wheer 
switching locomotives. 

The New York Central R. R. is in- 
quiring for 25 to 50 tenders. 

The Louisiana & Arkansas Ry. has 
placed an order with the Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works for two Mikado type 
locomotives. 


Passenger Cars. 


The Central R. R. of New Jersey is 
inquiring for 23 coaches, five combina- 
tion cars and two club cars. 


The Chicago & Northwestern Ry. 
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has placed an order with the Oneida 
Mfg. Co. for Oneida power units for 
one combination car, the units to have 
sufficient power to handle a 60-passen- 
ger standard coach and a trailer. 

The Illinois Central R. R. has placed 
orders with the Pullman Car & Mfg. 
Co. for 130 motor cars, and with the 
Standard Steel Car Co. for 85 trailer 
cars. The control equipment for the 
motor cars has been ordered from the 
General Electric Co., and the motor 
equipment divided between the General 
Electric Co. and the Westinghouse 
Flectric & Mfg. Co, 

The New York Central R. R. has 
purchased the following equipment 
from the J. G. Brill Co.: one combina- 
tion passenger and baggage car, one 
straight passenger trailer and one 
combination baggage and mail motor 
car. 

Freight Cars. 


The Long Island R. R. has purchased 
15 caboose cars from the Pressed Steel 
Car, Co: 


The Great Northern Ry. has placed 
an order with the American Car & 
Foundry Co. for 25 underframes for 
caboose cars. 

The New Jersey Indiana & Illinois 
R. R. has placed an order with the 
American Car & Foundry Co. for 200 
automobile cars. 

The New York Chicago & St. Louis 
Ry. is inquiring for 200 underframes 
for freight cars. 


The Texas Co. has placed an order 
with the Pennsylvania Car Co. for 
1,000 tank cars. 

The New York Central Lines have 
purchased 3,000 all-steel box cars, of 
55-tons capacity each. The American 
Car & Foundry Co. received 1,000 of 
these cars, for the Cleveland Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, (st) sous, ORyvearhe 
Standard Steel Car Co., 1,000 for the 
Michigan Central R. R.; the Pressed 
Steel Car Co., 500 for the New York 
Central and the Merchants Dispatch, 
500 for the New York Central. The 
C) GyCr& St. Ly -carsewallebembutltmat 
St. Louis, Mo.; the M. C. cars at Ham- 
mond, Ind. The Pressed Steel Car 
Co. will build its cars at Hegewisch, 
Ill, and the Merchants Dispatch at 
East Rochester, N. Y. 

Buildings and Terminals. 


The Atlantic -Coast Line Ry.-has 
placed a contract with the Hugger 
Construction Co., Montgomery, 
Ala., covering the construction of a 
passenger station at Sarasota, Fla., to 
be hollow tile, stucco, one-story, tile 
roof, concrete foundation. 


Bros. 


The freight warehouse and offices of 
the Atlantic Coast Line Ry. at New 
Bern, N. C., were damaged by fire, 
with a loss estimated at $30,000. 

The warehouse of the Wichita Falls 
Ranger & Ft. Worth R. R. at Ranger, 
Texas, was destroyed by fire, with a 
loss of $40,000. The road plans to re- 
build immediately. 

The Southern Pacific Co. plans the 
construction of 17 one-story _ brick, 
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steel, concrete and hollow tile car re- 
pair shop buildings at Nampa, Ida., to 
cost in excess of $150,000. 

The Southern Ry. plans an expendi- 
ture of approximately $1,000,000 at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., for rebuilding and 
expansion of its shops and engine- 
houses, increasing switching facilities, 
ELG 

The Pennsylvania R. R. has announc- 
ed that it plans an expenditure of more 
than $15,000,000 in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict within the next four years. 

The Florida East Coast ‘Ry., it is ré- 
ported, will construct a new passenger 
station at Titusville, Fla. 

The Missouri Pacific R. R. com- 
menced construction this week of a 
new passenger station at El Dorado, 


Ark. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. will con- 
struct a second large coal-dumping 
machine at its dock at Sandusky, Ohio. 

The contracts for the construction 
of the Edgewood cut-off of the Illinois 
Central R. R. were let as follows: sec- 
tion 1, from Edgewood to the Marion 
county line, 15 miles, to T. E. Shugart 
and Blythe Bros.; section 5, from the 
Cc. C. C. & St. L. crossing to Reeves- 
ville, 15 miles, to A. Guthrie, Chicago, 
Ill.; section 6, from Reevesville to Me- 
tropolis, 15 miles, to the Flick Con- 
struction Co., Chicago, IIll-; section 7, 
from Metropolis, IIl., to Little May- 
field creek, Ky., 30 miles to the Do- 
minion Construction Co., and section 
8, from Little Mayfield creek, to Ful- 
ton, Ky., 25 miles, to H. W. Nelson 
Co,7Ghicacon Ill 

A car repair shed and 15 freight cars 
were destroyed by fire at the Hurlburt 
shops of the Chicago Rock Island & 
Pacific Ry. at Memphis, Tenn., on No- 
vember 12. 

The Illinois Central R. R. is reported 
to be planning shop extensions and 
improvements at Waterloo, Iowa, to 
cost approximately $1,500,000. 

The Guif Mobile & Northern R. R. 
plans the construction of a new passen- 
ger station at Jackson, Tenn. 

According to an announcement by 
the engineers in charge, the new union 
railway station at Cleveland, Ohio, 
will be built as high as the building 
code of the city will permit. 

The Missouri Pacific R. R. plans an 
expenditure of $500,000 on its grain 
elevator at Kansas City, and will in- 
crease the storage capacity by half a 
million bushels and the handling capac- 
ity from 75 to 175 cars per day. The 
elevator is operated by the Hall-Baker 
Grain Co. The capacity of the M. P. 
elevator operated by the Eagle Eleva- 
tor Co. will also be increased 125,000 
bushels. 

The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
plans an expenditure of $1,500,000 to 
increase the capacity of its elevator 
near Argentine, Kan., by 500,000 bush- 
els. The project also includes the lay- 
ing of about 20 miles of track. 

The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R.plans to increase the storage ca- 
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pacity of the Murray elevator at North 
Kansas City by one million bushels, at 
an estimated cost of $400,000. The ele- 
vator is operated by the Norris Grain 
Cor 

The Pennsylvania R. R. plans an ex- 
penditure of $5,000 for the construction 
of a plaza and park in front of its sta- 
tion at Camden, N. J. 

The Grand Trunk Ry., the Pere Mar- 
quette R. R. and the city officials of 
Flint, Mich., are reported to be plan- 
ning the construction of a new union 
station there. 


Signals and Interlocking. 


The Imperial Government. Rys. of 
Japan have ordered 287 style “R” col- 
or light signals and accessories from 
the Union Switch & Signal Co. for the 
extension of their automatic block sig- 
naling. 

The Keihin Electric Ry. of Japan 
has purchased 700 Keystone insulated 
rail joints for use in connection with 
automatic signaling now being installed 
on its line. The Union Switch & 
Signal Co. is supplying the joints. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. has placed 
orders for a 12-lever frame electro- 
mechanical machine with four style 
“S-8” units to be applied to the exist- 
ing 72-lever Saxby and Farmer ma- 
chine at Indiana Harbor, Ind.; also a 
12-lever electro-mechanical frame with 
eight “S-8” units for “JU” Tower, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; five “S-8” units for the 
interlocking at “QN” tower, Steuben- 
ville, Ohio; and five “S-8” units for 
Uhrichsville, Ohio. The Union Switch 
& Signal Co. will furnish the machines, 


Machinery and Tools. 


The Norfolk & Western Ry. has 
purchased an axle lathe. 

The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. has issued a list containing 30 
items, for its subsidiary, the Ft. Worth 
& Denver City Ry. 

The Chicago & Northwestern Ry. 
plans the issuance of a large list before 
the first of the year. 

The Seaboard Air Line Ry. has been 
a heavy purchaser. Among the items 
placed were: one heavy duty lathe, one 
coach wheel lathe, two centering ma- 
chines and two milling machines. 

The Kansas City Southern Ry. has 
purchased a coach wheel lathe. 

The Virginian Ry. is inquiring for 
one lathe, one shaper, one 26-in. drill 
and two pipe machines. 

The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. is inquiring for two car-axle 
journal lathes and a 30-inch radial drill. 

The Kansas City Southern Ry. is in- 
quiring for a 500-Ib. steam hammer and 
a 32-in. shaper. 

The Mobile & Ohio R. R. is inquir- 
ing for a 500 cu. ft. compressor. 


Bridges. 


Construction work has started on @ 
$7,000,000 grade elimination project in 
Chicago, Ill., by the Chicago Rock Is- 
land & Pacific Ry., the Illinois Central 
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R. R., the New York Chicago & St. 
Louis Ry., the Chicago & Western In- 
diana R. R., the Belt Ry., and the New 
York Chicago & St. Louis Ry. The 
project includes the elevation of eight 
main line tracks of the I. C., commenc- 
ing at Cottage Grove avenue crossing 
and extending south from 91st to 100th 
streets. The track elevation on the 
Nickel Plate consists of two main-line 
tracks, to be elevated from the Stony 
Island avenue crossing, and extending 
in both directions for approximately 
one mile. The Chicago Rock Island & 
Pacific, the Belt Ry. and the C. & W. 
I. will be elevated between South Park 
avenue and Stony Island avenue, a dis- 
tance of approximately two miles. 

The Southern Ry. plans the construc- 
tion of a viaduct at East Third street, 
Mbattanooga, lenn., as a part of its 
terminal improvement program there. 

The Missouri-Kansas-Texas Ry. and 
McLennan county, Texas, plan the con- 
struction of an underpass near Waco, 
Texas, to cost $21,000. 

The state public service commission 
of Missouri plans the reconstruction of 
the Sixth street viaduct at St. Joseph, 
Mo., across the tracks of the Chicago 
Burlington & Quincy R. R., the Chi- 
cago Rock Island & Pacific Ry., and 
the Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 


The Louisiana highway commission 
plans the construction of an under- 
grade crossing of the Arkansas & 
Louisiana Missouri R. R. tracks near 
Bastrop, La. 


The fire and water board of Kansas 
City, Mo., has awarded a contract to 
the Woods Bros. Construction Co., 
Kansas City, covering the construction 
of a single track plate girder railway 
bridge, with two 56-ft. spans, on a sid- 
ing of the Chicago Burlington & 
Quincy R. R. leading to the city puri- 
fication plant, at $35,448. 

The Canadian Pacific Ry. and the 
city of London, Ont., plan an overhead 
bridge at Wellington street, to cost 
$135,000. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Ry. has placed orders for 50,000 tons 
of rails, 40,000 tons with the Illinois 
Steel Co., and 10,000 tons with the In- 
land Steel Co. 

The Hocking Valley R. R. has placed 
an order with the Carnegie Steel Co. 
for 5,000 tons of rails. 

The Erie R. R. is inquiring for 1,200 
tons of steel for a bridge at Paterson, 
N. J 

The Norfolk & Western Ry. is in- 
quiring for 200 cast steel side frames 
and 300 wrought steel wheels. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. has placed 
an order with the McClintic-Marshall 
Co. for 250 tons of steel for a highway 
bridge at Trenton, N. J. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. has 
placed orders with the McClintic-Mar- 
Shall Co., for 550 tons of steel for 
bridges on Staten Island. 


The Missouri Pacific R. R. is inquir- 
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ing for 75,000 pairs of splice bars, 1,500 
kegs of track bolts and 3,400 kegs of 
spikes. 

The Texas & Pacific Ry. is inquiring 
for a large tonnage of tie plates. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. has placed 
an order with the Bethlehem Steel 
Corpn. for 300 tons for a bridge at 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

The Louisville & Nashville R. R. has 
divided an order for 1100 tons of stee: 
for bridgework between the McClintic- 
Marshall Co. and the Ft. Pitt ‘Bridge 
Works. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. is inquiring for its 1925 bridge re- 
quirements, which amount to 25,000 
tons of steel. 


The Yosemite Valley R. R. is in- 
quiring for 3,000 tons of steel for via- 
ducts. 


The Belgian state railways have pur- 
chased 75,000 tons of steel rails, in- 
cluding 55,000 tons of 50-kilo and 20,- 
00C tons of 47-kilo vignole type rails. 
This business was placed with Belgian 
mills, practically without foreign com- 
petition. 


[Personals _]} 


Operating. 


The Southern Pacific Co. has made 
the following changes in its operating 
department: C. F. Donnatin has been 
appointed superintendent of the Salt 
Lake division, with headquarters at 
Ogden, Utah, succeeding W. L. Hack; 
W. L. Hack has been appointed super- 
intendent of the San Joaquin division, 
with headquarters at Bakersfield, Cal., 
succeeding Mr. Donnatin. 


W. F. Terrell has been appointed 
general manager of the Southeastern 
Express Co., with headquarters at At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Garret H. Wilson, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Hudson 
division of the New York Central R. 
R. with headquarters in New York city, 
was born at Lambertville, N. J., on 
May 19, 1867, and educated in high 
school. He entered railway service as 
a telegrapher on the Belvidere division 
of the Pennsylvania R. R., on March 
1, 1884; he transferred to the Central 
R. R. of New Jersey on March 6, 1885, 
as telegrapher, yard master, and train 
dispatcher, serving in these capacities 
until September 7, 1887, when he was 
appointed train dispatcher of the New 
York New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
Mr. Wilson served that road as chief 
train dispatcher, assistant superinten- 
dent and superintendent until July 1, 
1905. He was out of railway service 
until January 6, 1907, when he was ap- 
pointed train dispatcher of the Boston 
& Albany R. R., with headquarters at 
Boston, Mass., he entered the service 
of the New York Central R. R., as train 
dispatcher of the Harlem division on 
February 6, 1907; on April 1, 1907, he 
was appointed chief train dispatcher of 
the electric division and on.March 15, 
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1910, he was appointed assistant sup- 
erintendent of the electric division ana 


Garret H. Wilson 


the Grand Central terminal. On Feb- 
ruary 1, 1913, Mr. Wilson was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the electric 
division and the Grand Central termi- 
nal, which position he held at the time 
of his recent promotion. 

Frank I. Snyder has been appointed 
general manager of the Bessemer & 
Lake Erie R. R., with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., succeeding E. H. Ut- 
ley, deceased. Mr. Snyder was pre- 
viously assistant general manager. 

A. A. Parrish has been appointed as- 
sistant trainmaster of the Virginia di- 
vision of the Seaboard Air Line Ry., 
with headquarters at Raleigh, N. C. 


M. EF. Welen 


M. E. Welch, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Buffalo 
division of the New York Central R. 
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R., with headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y., 
was born at Clyde, N. Y., on October 
8, 1871. He received a grammar and 
high school education, and entered rail- 
way service in November 1891, as 
brakeman for the New York Central 
R. R. He was promoted to freight con- 
ductor on February 14, 1895, and pas- 
senger conductor on May 1, 1901; on 
January 1, 1907, he was promoted to 
assistant trainmaster of the Rochester 
division with headquarters at Roches- 
ter, N. Y. He was appointed train- 
master of the same division in August, 


1908, and was transferred to the Buf=: 
falo division in the same capacity on. 


December 1, 1911. He was appointed 
assistant superintendent of that divis- 
ion on August 8, 1919, and on April 26, 
1924, he was promoted to superinten- 
dent of the Ontario division with head- 
quarters at Oswego, N. Y., which po- 
sition he held at the time of his recent 
promotion. 


Traffic. 


The Winston-Salem Southbound R. 
R. has made the following traffic de- 
partment changes: W. E. Gore has 
been appointed general agent and R. E. 
Wall has been appointed traveling 
freight agent, both with headquarters 
at Jacksonville, Fla.. and W. A. Bud- 
long has been appointed commercial 
agent at Tampa, Fla. 

P. M. Havens has been appointed as- 
sistant general freight agent of the 
Cincinnati Indianapolis & Western R. 
R., with headquarters at Indianapolis, 
Ind., succeeding R. B. Kinkaid, pro- 
moted. 

J. L. Quinn has been appointed trav- 
eling freight agent of the Seaboard Air 
Line Ry., with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

George Forrester has been appointed 
commercial agent of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco Ry., with headquarters in 
Springfield, Mo., and W. H. Crowe 
has been appointed traveling freight 
agent, with headquarters in Memphis, 
Tenn., succeeding Mr. Forrester. 

The following further changes have 
taken place as the result of the merger 
f the El] Paso & Southwestern R. R., 
with the Southern Pacific Co., E. J. 
Fenchurch, formerly assistant general 
freight and passenger agent of the 
Southern Pacific Co. with headquarters 
at Tucson, Ariz., has been appointed 
general freight agent and R. P. Kyle, 
formerly general agent for the El Paso 
& Southwestern has been appointed 
district freight and passenger agent of 
the Southern Pacific Co. with the same 
headquarters. 

H. H. Sutton has been appointed di- 
vision passenger agent of the St. Louis 
Southwestern Ry., with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo., succeeding O. M. Burk- 
holder, deceased; L. P. Smith has been 
appointed traveling passenger agent 
with headquarters in Memphis, Tenn., 
succeeding Mr. Sutton, and Thurman 
Penn has been appointed city passen- 


ger agent at Memphis, succeeding Mr. 
Smith. 
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Engineering. 


J. L. Campbell has been appointed 
assistant to the chief engineer of the 
Southern Pacific Co. with headquarters 
at San Francisco, Cal. Mr. Campbell 
was born in 1863, and entered railway 
service in 1894, as resident engineer in 
the construction department of the 
Rio Grande Northern R. R.; in 1895 he 
was appointed locating engineer of the 
Rio Grande Sierra Madre & Pacific R. 
R.; in 1897, he was appointed chief en- 
gineer on location and construction vw 
the El Paso & Northeastern Ry., and 
later served with the Atchison Topeka 
& Santa Fe Ry., and the Arizona & 
New Mexico R. R. During the con- 
struction of the St. Louis Kansas City 
& Colorado R. R., Mr. Campbell was 
the chief engineer and, upon its com- 
pletion, he was appointed engineer 


J. L. Campbell 


maintenance of way of the El Paso & 
Southwestern Ry. In 1918, Mr. Camp- 
bell was appointed chief engineer of 
that line, which position he held until 
his recent appointment. Mr. Campbell 
has been president of the American 
Railway Engineering Association. 

H. E. Stansbury, who has been ap- 
pointed division engineer of the New 
Mexico division of the Southern Pa- 
cific Co., with headquarters at El Paso, 
Texas, was born on May 31, 1882, at 
Alexandria, Va., and educated at Co- 
lumbian university, Washington, D. C. 
He entered railway service in Decem- 
ber, 1903, as a special apprentice in 
the machine shops of the Baltimore & 
Ohio R. R., at Baltimore, Md. In De- 
cember, 1905, he was appointed ma- 
terial inspector for the same line, and 
in January, 1907, he went to Mexico as 
rodman and ‘instrumentman for the 
Rio Grande’ Sierra Madre & Pacific 
Ry. In December, 1907, Mt. Stans- 
bury was appointed rodman of the El 
Paso:& Southwestern Ry., being pro- 
moted to assistant engineer in Febru- 
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ary, 1910. He was appointed resident 
engineer with headquarters at Tuscum- 
cari, N. M., in October, 1913, which 
position he held at the time of his re- 
cent promotion. 


Mechanical. 


John B. Icsman has been appointed 
master mechanic of the Lehigh & Hud- 
son River Ry., with headquarters at 
Warwick, N. Y., succeeding R. T, 
Jaynes, deceased. 


J. S. Ford has been appointed assis- 
tant master mechanic of the Galesburg 
division of the Chicago Burlington & 
Quincy R. R., with headquarters at 
Galesburg, III. 


C. H. Bradley has been appointed 
general foreman of the freight car re-_ 
pair department of the new shops of 
the Southern Railway at Hayne, S. C. 


Position Wanted: General manager, 
technically trained, 20 years practical 
experience in steel and gray iron 
foundries, medium and heavy machine 
and forge work: 12 years in mechanical 
department of railroads; 8 years in 
manufacture and sales of car and lo- 
comotive devices and’ various me- 
chanical equipment; desires new con- 
nection as general manager of plant 
or as manufacturer’s representative. 
Chicago preferred. Address Box 505, 
Railway Review, 537 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, III. 


Wanted: An experienced railroad 
equipmient salesman calling on me- 
chanical officials, to handle refriger- 
ator car system. Address Box 608, 
Railway Review, 537 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Wanted: Reliable energetic man 
experienced in the business of building 
wooden and steel railroad cars and tank 
cars. Splendid opportunity for right 
man to overhaul and put in operation 
exceedingly desirably located plant. 
Address National City Real Estate Cor- 
poration, 740 Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Wanted: Position as master me- 
chanic. Ten years’ experience handling 
both locomotive and car departments. 
A successful organizer and well in- 
formed in modern shop practice and 
government requirements. Will con- 
sider position with short line road. At 
present employed in minor capacity by 
trunk line. Address Box 230 Railway 
Review, 537 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 


Wanted: Complete volumes of Rail- 
way Review previous to year 1897, Ad- 
dress Acquisition Division, New York 
Public Library, 476 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


Education: Write the Railway Edu- 
cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Free 
Special Bulletin. It tells how to in- 
crease your knowledge of practical 
railroad work and fit yourself for pro- 
motions. 
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New Interlocking Plant at Busy Terminal 


Latest Ideas in Signaling Practice Applied to Alternating 
Current Controlled Electro-Pneumatic Plant at Camden, N. J. 


When the Reading Company constructed its new passen- 
ger terminal at Camden, N. J., there was provided, in addi- 
tion to the facilities described in the RatLway ReEvIEw of 
May 17, 1924, a modern electro-pneumatic interlocking plant 
with alternating current control and an unusual train start- 
ing system. It is the general practice to notify the operators 
at the interlocking tower, which controls the approach to a 
terminal station, by means of a push button that the train is 
ready to start. Under the system at Camden a signal show- 
ing red lights when the train gates are open, and green when 
| they are closed are suspended from the roof trusses at the 
concourse end of the platform. This gives information to 
the trainmen and the signal is repeated in the tower for the 
information of the towermen. Another feature ts an emer- 
gency generating set which is automatically started in case 
of failure of the power or any of its phases. 


In the Railway Review of May 17, 1924, there ap- 
| peared a description of the new Camden terminal of the 
|Reading Company at Camden, N. J. The interlocking 
plant we describe controls the approach tracks to the sta- 
tion layout proper and certain routes which diverge from 
‘the approach tracks. The territory embraced in the inter- 
locking limits lies between the concourse and the first 
home signal bridge for incoming trains, a distance of 0.9 
mile. 


The track layout consists of 14 station tracks leading 
to four main running tracks which, within the interlocking 
Jimits are used interchangeably, but beyond are specifically 
assigned. Tracks 2 and 4 are main line tracks of the At- 
Jantic City lines. Track 1 is the main track of the Glou- 
cester branch. Track 3 is the lead to the engine house 
and yard. At various points switches lead off to the bag- 
gage and express platform, to the north and south coach 
yards, and to the old freight terminal. None of these 
tracks are equipped with circuits. In order to enter the 
interlocking area the tower must be notified by telephone. 
Telephones are located at all. entering switches for this 
purpose. 

The red brick tower, two stories and a basement, is 
located south of Jackson street bridge, near the center of 
the plant. The transformers for the 440 volt A.C. control 
current, the emergency generating set, and the independ- 
ent hot water heating plant are all located in the basement. 
Later the switch board serving the automatic train con- 
trol installation, the power for the northerly section of 
which will be furnished from the power plant at the ferry 
terminal, will also be located in this basement. On the 
first floor are the 165 a.c. relays. On the top floor is 
the operating machine enclosed in a sheet steel case. This 
is of the Union Switch & Signal Company’s model 14 
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Looking South Toward Home Signal Bridge, Above-Ground Construction in this Section, Camden Terminal of the Reading Company. 
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electro-pneumatic type. It has a 75-lever frame, with 59 
working levers for operating the various functions of the 
plant and 16 spare spaces for future extensions. This 
machine is provided with three rows of lever lights ex- 
tending the full length of the machine, and which are 
used to provide a visual indication to the levermen as to 
the position of the signals and the condition of the sec- 
tion locking for the switches. The machine is provided 
with the usual preliminary mechanical locking, as well as 
electric locking, which is accomplished by the use of 110 
volts, 60 cycle armature type magnets. 


Track MopEL 


Suspended from the ceiling of the tower, over and near 
the back of the interlocking machine is a spotlight type 
track model, the case of which is made of sheet iron with 
removable back panels to permit changing the lamps when 
necessary. This model has, in distinctive contrasting 
colors, all of the track sections within the interlocking 
limits as well as the signal and switch symbols with their 
numbers. In the center of each of the 62 track sections 
represented on the model there is a spotlight, which is 
illuminated when the track section is unoccupied. 

An approach lighting circuit for the track model ex- 
tends south on the main line a distance of 4.9 miles from 
the tower. Ata distance of 114 miles south of the tower 
there is a grade crossing with the West Jersey & Sea 
Shore ky. As soon as an approaching train enters the 
lighting circuit the spotlight is extinguished. If the ap- 
proach signals are not cleared a green light burns. At the 
crossing just mentioned there is an interlocking plant. 
[f the signals at this plant are set against the train the 
green light shows. In case the approach signals are 
cleared, the green light disappears as soon as the signals 
at the crossing are cleared. The same provision is made 
for trains approaching from the Gloucester branch. 

In addition an annunciator bell rings as soon as the 
train reaches the first track section 4.9 miles south. The 
bell rings and the spot lights show as the train advances 
from one section to another until the plant is reached. 


TRACK CIRCUITS 


The track sections throughout the plant are connected 
to the secondary of adjustable transformers, which are 
fed from 110-volt bus lines extending throughout the 
plant. The track sections are separated into three groups 

.ch group being fed from one of the three phases. The 
track transformer secondaries are provided with taps and 
in addition to these, there is used a 5-ohm resistance unit 
for the purpose of supplying correct adjustment of the 
track sections. All of the track relays, which are of the 
model 15 type, 2-element, 2-position, with 110-volt local, 
are located in the tower for convenience of signal selec- 
tion. Power for the track element of these relays is 
furnished to the relay by means of No. 14 wire in cable 
form, between the tower terminal board and the nearest 
instrument case, to the relay end of the track section. 
The rails at the joints are bonded together with two 
double conductivity type bond wires, with duplex channel 
pins. Keystone connections are used for bootlegs at the 
ends of the track sections. The instantaneous polarity of 
adjacent abutting sections are staggered. 


SWITCHES 


There is a total of 63 Style A-1 switch and lock move- 
ments used for the operation of 44 single switches, 7 
derails and 4 double slip switches with movable point 
frogs. Compressed air at 65-lbs. is used for operation 
of the movements, and this is controlled by means of the 
style C separately mounted cut off valves, having 55-volt 
60 cycle magnets. Switch valve magnets used on cross- 
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Hand Thrown Switches Shown Thus - © 


Diagram of Track and Signals, Camden, N. J., Interlocking, Reading Company. 
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overs are connected in series and fed from the 110-volt 
bus on the machine, while the valve magnets on single 
switches are fed from the 55-volt bus. The controller 
of the movement pole changes the current for the control 
of the Model 15, 2-position, 2-element a.c. relays. The 
indication transformers s are located at the far end of the 
crossovers and at the single switches. This controller 
is also supplied with contacts for furnishing a restoring 
circuit to supply energy for the lock magnet, independent 
of the operation of the switch lever in the machine. This 
feature is brought into use to restore the movement to 
its extreme locked position in case of any incorrect move- 
ment of the operating slide bar . 


SIGNALS 


There are 19 bridge, one ground and 27 dwarf signals, 
all of which are of the semaphore type, operated by low 
pressure movements. Enameled steel blades are used 
throughout, and the night indication is supplied by 5-watt, 
12-volt electric light bulbs. There are two lamps for 
each semaphore, one normally burning with its filament 
in series with the light-out relay which controls the circuit 
for the other lamp when the filament of the main lamp 
burns out. The switch controlling the signal lighting 
circuit is located on the operating floor. 


Arr LINE AND CONDUIT SYSTEM 


The main air line and main conduit system for the 
plant are provided in two classes. The section of the 
plant between Jackson street, north of the tower, and the 
station is of underground construction while the remain- 
ing portion of the plant is of above ground construction. 
In the underground construction section the air line is en- 
cased in loam, in a 1-in. yellow pine boxing located 20 
inches below the base of rail and the conduit is 2-in. 
yellow pine for main line, 20 inches below base of rail 
and 3-in fibre conduit under tracks. This fibre conduit 
terminates in concrete junction boxes with cast iron 
covers. All cable used underground is Kerite standard 
specification with a fibre bedding, a bronze tape and an 
outer fibre covering with submarine finish. The cables 


are placed in loam inside of the yellow pine boxing. For 
the section of the work south of the tower, the main air 
line and trunking, which is cypress, is mounted on stand- 
ard American Railway Association pipe carrier founda- 
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Electro-Pneumatic Interlocking Machine and Illuminated Track Model. 
Note the Red and Green Starting Lights at End of Station Tracks. 


tions set 5 ft. centers and 6 ft. from the nearest rail. 
Underground cable of 5 and 7 conductor No. 14 wire 
was used in this section and all of the air pipe through- 
out the plant was extra heavy, wrought iron, galvanized. 


The compressed air is furnished from the central power 
plant, through a 2-in. line. At intervals of 100 feet be- 
tween the concourse and the south interlocking limits 
taps have been placed in the line for use of the tie tamp- 
ing machines used by the roadway department. Four 
small reservoirs are placed at various points for the pur- 
pose of equalizing the air pressure. The large storage 
reservoir is at the power plant. Check valves have been 
introduced between the compressor and the reservoir to 
prevent leakage in case of breakage of the compressing 
equipment and to permit the introduction of air at other 
points in case of complete break down. To take care of 
such emergency conditions manifolds with flexible hose 
connection have been placed on the south signal bridge 
and the car inspectors’ building to permit the use of loco- 


Reading Company, Camden, N, J., Underground Construction in this Section, 
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Sectional Steel Relay Cases. 


motive air pumps in case the air fails. 


INSTRUMENT CASES 


Wherever it was necessary to make branch connections 
for cables and wires to track, sheet iron instrument cases 
were located for housing the transformers, resistors and 
terminals. Sheet iron terminal boxes of ample capacity 
with vertical rows of terminals were located 10-ft. from 
the tower on the north, across the tracks from the tower 
for the section, and every 55 ft. where cables are ter- 
minated. Between the terminal box near the tower and 
the tower wall, 3-in. fibre conduit was installed under- 
eround in order to eliminate all of the usual obstructions 
which are generally found in front of the tower at inter- 
locking plants. 


STEEL RELAY CASE 


A sectional steel relay case with glass doors is located 
on the lower floor of the tower. These cabinets are ar- 


Switch Board and Automatic Control. 
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There are 165 Relays in These Gases. . 
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Terminal Board Under Interlocking Machine, 


ranged in three sections of 12 cases each, and one section 
of six cases with vertical chase between the various sec- 
tions for the purpose of installing the wire between the 
various relays. These chases have removable sheet iron 
covers and the terminal board is hinged in such a way 
that all wires in the rear of the terminal board are acces- 
sible. From each of the three main sections there are 
vertical chases for covering the wires between the relay 
case and the machine. All relays for signal selection, 
route, sectional and signal locking are housed in these 
cases, therefore, reducing to a minimum the amount of 
No. 16 wire used in the selection of the control circuits. 


EMERGENCY COMMUNICATING SYSTEM 
A complete local telephone system is provided through- 


‘out the plant for the use of the train crews, station-master, 


levermen and maintainers. Conveniently located near the 
signal bridges are weatherproof telephones and in each of 
the instrument cases there are jack boxes for the main- 
tainers’ use in attaching portable phones. There are four 
air whistles, electrically controlled, located at the tower 
and each signal bridge for emergency use when the lever- 
men desire to communicate with the train crews. These 
whistles are so arranged that they can be operated separ- 
ately or all of them operated from a master button. ; 


Circuits 


All signals are controlled by the selection of the circuits 
over contracts on the levers in the various positions and 
over normal or reverse contacts on the KR relays which 
are operated from circuit controllers on the switch move- 
ments. This means that if all switches in a route over 
which a signal governs are not in the locked position, the 
signal will not indicate proceed. 

The circuits are so arranged that the bottom arm on 
the ground signal and the suspended signals on the bridges’ 
in addition to being used for diverging routes, function 
as call-on signals for all routes, including governing 
routes against traffic. These signals are 2-position and 
the call-on indication is controlled from a mechanical 
stick push button controller located on the machine di- 
rectly under the signal lever. This push button controller 
is restored to the normal position by the operation of the 
signal lever to the normal position. 

Three-position control is provided for all honie sional 
except those governing movements into the station tracks. 
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The control of the dwarf signals is 2-position. Each 
switch lever is provided with an electric lock which pre- 
vents the lever from being moved when the track circuit 
within which the switch is located is occupied. All routes 
are provided with sectional route locking, so arranged that 
a train in clearing each section, does not release the locking 
affecting that station, until the signal lever governing the 
route over which the train is proceeding, is restored to 
the full normal position. 

Approach locking is provided for all high signals and 
is effective when a train is in either the first or second 
block approaching the signal. These circuits are taken 
over the distant signal at 0-45 degrees and over the home 
signals 0-5 degrees. Approach locking is released by a 
back contact on the track relay for the first section in 
advance of the home signal, or by a reverse contact on a 
clockwork time release which is mounted on the end of the 
machine. None of these releasing features is effective 
unless the distant signal has assumed the caution position 
and the home signal has assumed the stop position. 


All high semi-automatic signals and call-on signals are 
provided with signal repeater indicators in the tower. 
This is accomplished by means of a lamp behind a red 
glass mounted under the levers, which indicates red when 
the signal position does not correspond with the position 
of the lever. 

Home and distant signal approach sections are provided 
with track indicators on the model board and a high re- 
sistance single stroke bell was provided for giving an audi- 
ble warning when a train enters the approach track sec- 
tion. 

TRAIN STARTING SYSTEM 


A complete system of train starting signals is provided 
for all tracks in the train shed. This consists of signal 
units of the light type suspended from the roof truss of 
the concourse of the main building, with red and green 
lenses for giving information to the train crews and gate- 
men. In addition to these signals, red and green spot- 
lights for the levermen’s information, are located on the 
model board at the end of each of the fourteen station 
tracks. The lamps in the spotlights are in series with the 
lamps in the starting signals and are controlled by snap 
switches located within easy reach of the gatemen. Red 
lights are displayed when the gates are open for loading 
passengers and green lights indicate that the gates are 
closed and the train is ready to leave the station. 
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Emergency Gas Engine Generator Set, 


POWER SUPPLY 


Power for the normal supply is obtained from the com- 
pany’s power house in the ferry building at 440 volts, 60 
cycle 3 phase and is delivered to three 440-110 volt air 
cooled transformers, over 5-conductor bronze covered 
cable laid underground between the power house and in- 
terlocking tower. Each wire is No. 2, A. W. G. strand. 
Three wires are used, the remaining two having been 
provided for emergency purposes. To provide facilities 
for testing, this cable is cut every 500 ft., and the wires 
joined together with soderless connectors with insulators. 
These connections are made in instrument cases. The 
transformers in the tower are mounted on one of the 
basement walls, and the 110-volt secondaries are installed 
in conduit between the transformer and the tower switch 
board. The switch board is arranged with double pole 
knife switches for controlling the bus wires for the vari- 
ous sections of the plant. It is supplied with the usual 
watt hour, volt and ammeters. 

In case the supply from the power plant fails emergency 
power is supplied by a Matthews Engineering Company’s 
gasoline electric generating set which is cut in auto- 
matically by means of general electric special relays. In 
case an outage occurs on any phase of the normal line, 


Looking North from Tower, Signal Bridge at Jackson Street. 


Train Starting Signals Suspended from Roof Trusses. 


the automatic contactors on the switchboard become de- 
energized and in turn are energized by means of a d. c. 
engine starting battery, which starts the engine in the same 
manner as an automobile is started. The time reauired 
for this engine to attain full speed is 18 seconds. At 
this time the storage battery is cut out and the alternator 
delivers power direct to the interlocking busses at 110 
volts, 60 cycle, 3 phase, 12.8 amperes. A feeder line for 
emergency use is run to the tower from a power line of 
the Public Service Company and, in case the normal sup- 
ply fails for any time, power at 440 volts, 60 cycle, 3 
phase is taken from this line by a manually operated 
switch. In this case, or if the normal supply is resumed, 
the engine set’ is automatically disconnected from the 
busses. As soon as the gasoline engine is started a pilot 
light is lighted on the board containing the track model, 
and continues to burn as long as the engine runs. 

The plant was installed by the Union Switch & Signal 
Co., of Swissvale, Pa., in accordance with the Reading 
Company’s specification, and under the direct supervision 
of A. H. Yocum, signal engineer. 


Bolivia has made an agreement with a construction 
firm for the building of an automobile road 107 kilo- 
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meters in length between Punata and Tortora. The road 
must be finished six months after the signing of the con- 
tract. The government agrees to pay the firm 50,000 | 
bolivianos in government bonds, 20,000 of which to be 
paid at the time of signing the contract and 30,000 boli- 
vianos when the road is turned over to the government. 


Locomotive Sand 


By W. M. WEIGEL 


From “Special Sands,’ reports of investigations, United 
States department of the interior, bureau of mines, serial 
number 2646, October, 1924. The full report covers the re- 
quirements in sand for various technological purposes; we 
extract only that portion pertaining to locomotive sand. The 
author is mineral technologist, bureau of mines. 


Engine sand, or traction sand, as it is sometimes called, — 
is used to prevent the slipping of the driving wheels of | 
locomotives, or other self-propelled vehicles, on wet or 
slippery rails. Its greatest use is, of course, for railroad — 
locomotives, but street cars use considerable amounts and 
mine locomotives require its use. As the sand must be 
very dry when used, most consumers have their own dry- — 
ing equipment, so it is often shipped damp, with its nat-— 
ural water content or that resulting from washing by the 
producer. 

It must be fairly fine and free from rubbish, leaves, 
small sticks, or large grains of sand or pebbles that would 
tend to choke the feed pipes and valves leading from the 
sand box to the rail. One the other hand, it should con- 
tain a minimum amount of dust and very fine particles, 
which tend to retain or absorb moisture and form lumps. 
A sand containing clay is unsuitable. As the grains are 
immediately crushed to a fine powder under the drivers, 
a fine pulverized silicia would give the necessary tractive 
effect, but such a material would not flow through the 
feed pipes. Either a rounded or angular grained sand is — 
suitable, except that very rounded grains are more in- 
clined to roll off the rail before being caught under the 
drivers, and be wasted. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad system does not have a de- — 
finite specification for engine sand, but states that it should — 
be high grade, over 95 per cent silica, comparatively free 


TABLE I 


PENNSYLVANIA SysTEM, TEST DEPARTMENT 


EXAMINATION OF VARIOUS SANDS FOR LOCOMOTIVE SANDING PURPOSES. 


ALToona, Pa., Fes. 1, 1924. 


Sieving Test and Chemical Analysis 


No, 1* 

Sieving tests .2.u:72 eau aelae eee eee Vineyard, Pa. 
Sieve mesh nimbere semen eee eee 20 80 
Per cent passing 2/:)neee nee ee 99.18 9.53 
Per cént -rétaitied Jee weenie fee 0.82 90.47 
Color: si Sade la oe eee White 
Grains ..5.sc cate arch ee eee Sharp 
Kind. ofsanda.< csi, rete ee eee Crushed Rock 

Chemical analysis. Per cent 
Silica’ Sais cleats ke a et ene ote ee 99.34 
Sesqiioxidesot irom 2 ene eee Trace 
Alumina. 256555.$.02 5.) ee ee 
TLLIME | ss visie eer eres sve erally eee) epee 
Magnesia: ic. Hog ais. aera icles susne cette or oes ee a 
Loss “On. 1gnitton act eee aie ee ee 0.18 
IsOSSeOn-Washiniee ae eee eee 0.14 
Water soluble e..c eer..0us setae eee 0.01 
Chilotinte fecniototnact > cate cena Trace 
SCIPRAteS nga oer ives -atddle one < caer ene None 
isakitie NESte* . coao.55 . fev o ee cnc eee OK 


No. 2 No. 5 No. 6 
Burnham, Pa. Newberry, Pa. Menantico, N. J. 
20 80 20 80 20 80 

99.70 9.10 97.40) 3.00 99.60 2.20 
0.30 90.90 2.60 97.00 0.40 97.80 

Yellow Brown Brown 

Sharp Med. Sharp Med. Sharp 
Crushed Rock River Lake 

Per cent Per cent Per cent 
99.22 94.62 98.16 
Trace oS Lo) eee) eee 

0.16 1.02 0.36 
0.38 0.51 0.52 
0.05 0.04 0.03 

Trace None None 

None Present Present 

Fair OK Fair 


» 
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from foreign particles, non-caking and have sharp, clean 
grains of such size that approximately all will pass a 20 
mesh and be retained on an 80 mesh sieve. Table I, ac- 
companying, gives the physical and chemical analysis of 
four sands used and the source. 

All engine sands are screened to remove foreign ma- 
terial and oversize grain. In addition, most of them are 
washed, which is sufficient to remove the excess fines. 
Sand No. 6, table I, is the screenings removed from sand 
blast sand. The original sand has been double washed, 
so tiearly all dust and fines have been removed. Another 
New Jersey plant markets some of its screenings from 
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sand blast sand as engine sand. This is also a washed 
product. 

The Southern Railway system also does not buy its 
engine sand to specifications, but tests sand from new 
sources and compares it with sand used that has given 
satisfactory results. The railroad uses as a standard an 
available sand on the line, which is a quartz sand, practi- 
cally free from loam and with the following approximate 
screen analysis : 

All through No. 10 and held on No. 40 sieve. .40 per cent 
Through No. 40 and held on No. 80 sieve... .55 per cent 
eI Ne SICV Gree, wate tad he ee evs 5 per cent 


Meeting of A. R. A. and Railway Executives’ Assn. 


Annual Meeting of Member Roads of 
Both Bodies Held in New York City 


The annual meeting of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation was held in New York City, November 19, fol- 
lowed by a meeting of the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives. As noted in these columns last week, Mr. Hale 
Holden, president, Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. R., 
at his own request, was relieved as chairman of the 
executive committee of the Association of Railway Ex- 
ecutives, and was succeeded by Mr. R. H. Aishton, presi- 
dent of the American Railway Association. A feature of 
the meeting was a report by the car service division of 
the American Railway Association, reviewing traffic con- 
ditions of the past year, which also was quoted at length 
in these columns last week. A statement was formulated 
by the American Railway Association covering the gen- 
eral situation with regard to the adequacy of the trans- 
portation plant of the country, as laid before the meet- 
ing. Among other things, it showed that the capital ex- 
penditures of the class I railroads in the current year 
will total approximately $1,077,000,000. This is in ex- 
cess of the 1923 expenditures. Capital expenditures for 
the two years combined have been more than $2,136,000,- 
000. The statement follows: 


AUTHORIZED EXPENDITURES IN 1924 ExcEEp 1923 


“Through increased efficiency and economy in opera- 
tion, the railroads brought about a saving in 1923 of 
$932,591,000 in operating expenses, a large part of which 
was passed along to the public in the shape of reduced 
freight rates. The saving to the shipping public due to 
decreased freight charges in 1923 amounted to approxi- 
mately $657,000,000 as compared with the rates in effect 
in 1921. 

“It has been generally recognized that the railroads 
of the United States have gradually improved the effict- 
ency of their service to the public since the return of the 
railroads to private ownership on March 1, 1920. At 
_ the present time they are furnishing the most satisfactory 
service ever given in their history, both from the stand- 
point of car supply and prompt movement of the loaded 
traffic. While it is too early to ascertain the savings that 
have resulted from a continued efficiency in operation in 
1924, there is no question but that it will prove to be in 
excess of that for 1923. 

“This estimate as to the total saving in dollars in 1923 
due to increased efficiency is based on a comparison with 
operating expenses in 1920, which from the traffic stand- 
point was the heaviest year prior to 1923. 

“Since 1921, which marked the peak in freight rates 
as a result of the order of the commission in ex parte 74, 
there has been a saving to the public, because of reduced 


freight rates, of approximately $1,373,000,000. Of the 
total reduction in freight charges, $380,000,000 was saved 
during the first eight months in 1924, $657,000,000 in 1923 
and $336,000,000 in 1922. 

“The railroads of the United States on April 5, 1923, 
adopted a program to provide adequate transportation 
service. All the plans adopted at that time have been 
and are being carried out. The improvement in the trans- 
portation plant and the expansion of its capacity, includ- 
ing improvements in and additions to roadway facilities, 
locomotives and cars, involve very great capital expendi- 
tures made largely from borrowed money. These capital 
expenditures both for 1923 and 1924 follow: 


Capital Authorized 
Expenditures Expenditures ARON DAML 
1923 1924 


For locomotives.. 
For other improve- 


$208,956,280  $101,233,000 $310,199,280 


MALE TIES mee eae 377,425,435: 563,800,000 941,225,435 
Horecars. +40. a 472,757,711 412,264,000 885,021,711 
Total’... <5 $1,059,149,426 $1,077,297,000 $2,136,446,426 


“Of the $1,077,297,000 of capital expenditures author- 
ized for 1924, reports from the railroads of the country 
show that during the first nine months in 1924, $610,904,- 
000 were actually expended. This would leave $466,393,- 
000 in unexpended authorizations which are being spent 
constantly for new equipment, extension of plant facili- 
ties and other improvements. 

“Tt is interesting to note that while capital authoriza- 
tions for locomotives and cars were somewhat less in 1924 
than the capital expenditures in 1923 for the same items, 
there was an increase in 1924 over the preceding year in 
the amount of capital expenditures authorized for other 
improvements, which includes improvements to roadway, 
structures and extension of line.” 


MEETING OF RAILWAY EXECUTIVES 


Estimates made at the meeting of the Association of 
Railway Executives indicated that during 1925 the rail- 
roads will expend approximately $1,100,0000,000 for new 
equipment and improvements in facilities, in addition to 
the $2,136,446,426 authorized during the last two years. 
The executives promised a campaign to improve the 
equipment and the service of the railroads on the same 
scale in 1923 and 1924. They also directed attention to 
the expenditure of $1,077,297,000 for equipment and im- 
provement in 1924, compared with $1,059,149,426 the 
previous year, as noted in the formal statement of the 
American Railway Association quoted above. 
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In a statement given out by Mr. Hale Holden, the re- 
tiring chairman, the platform of the railroads for the 
coming year was outlined as follows. 

1. “that all railroad problems as they arise should be 
dealt with and settled as economic questions, which they 
are, and not as political issues, which they are not. 

2. ‘That there is no condition existing today which 
calls for any urgent legislative action by congress with 
respect to the railroads, either as to rates, labor relation- 
ship or valuation. 

5. “That railroad freight rate and passenger fare ad- 
justments should be left to the duly constituted govern- 
ment regulating body, where they will receive a full 


and fair hearing and an adequate economic analysis, and . 


not be made the subject of direct legislative action. Rate 
making by legislative action would be destructive. 

4. “Chat amendments to the Transportation Act which 
may be demonstrated to be necessary by experience under 
normal business conditions should be made only after a 
fair and judicial consideration of all pertinent economic 
facts, and not as the result of political agitation or of 
political pressure upon congress. 

5. “That a continuation of adequate transportation 
facilities and service carries as an inevitable corollary the 
necessity for adequate revenues to be earned and retained 
in order that railroad credit may be restored and re- 
established in the confidence of investors and that ample 
additions, improvements and repairs may be made at rea- 
sonable financial costs. 

6. “That the carriers should seek in every legitimate 
way to enlighten the public on all phases of the complex 
transportation industry by the dissemination of authorita- 
tive information and should foster and aid the tendency 
recently observed to remove railroad questions from the 
arena of politics to the field of economic analysis so that 
the private management of the railroad may continue a 
program of increasingly adequate and efficient service, 
under full and proper regulation, and may continue the 
efforts they are making to serve faithfully the public in- 
terest. 

7. “And that, looking forward with continued con- 
fidence to the fairness of the American people, the rail- 
roads are determined to continue their policy of expan- 
sion to provide adequate transportation for the increasing 
commerce of the country and to strive in every way to 
bring about greater efficiency in operation and a progres- 
sive reduction in cost.” 


Mr. HotpEN DEFINES CARRIERS’ POSITION 


In support of the railroads’ declaration of policies as 
given above, Mr. Holden made the following statement 
on behalf of the association: 


“During the past two years, the railroads of the United 
States have successfully handled without transportation 
difficulties the greatest freight traffic ever offered in any 
similar period of time in history. By every valid test, 
railroad operation both in 1923 and 1924 has showed a 
marked increase in efficiency. To this increase in effi- 
ciency, valuable contributions have been made by railroad 
employes and by co-operation of shippers. 

“In 1923, capital expenditures for equipment and other 
improvements amounted to $1,059,149,000, while capital 
expenditures authorized for 1924 totaled $1,077,297,000, 
or a total for the two years of $2,136,446,000. 

“In view of the increased efficiency in operation during 
both years, and in view of the record breaking traffic 
handled, it would fairly be presumed that financial re- 
turns would appear commensurate with the character 
and quantity of service. As a matter of fact, however, 
the railroads of the country again fell far short of realiz- 
ing the fair rate of return contemplated under the terms 
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of the Transportation Act. The property investments of 
class I railroads, including materials and supplies and 
cash on hand, is $21,725,165,404. At the rate of 534 per 
cent, the return realized should have been about $1,250,- 
000,000. In fact, the net railway operating income for 
class I carriers in 1923 was $961,955,465 or a return of 
4.43 per cent on the property investment. Returns for 
1924 are not complete but for the first nine months, the 
return realized has only been 4.21 per cent. 

“It will be recalled that the net railway operating in- 
come of class I roads for the calendar year 1916 was 
$1,040,084,517. Since 1916 new capital to the amount of 
$3,896,000,000 has been invested in class I roads. The 
largest net railway operating income of these roads since 
1916 was in 1923, when it was less than $962,000,000. 
Irom these facts it appears that the Transportation Act 
has not been responsible for excessive returns, but that, 
on the contrary, the returns in 1923 were over $78,000,000 
less than in 1916, although there has been not only this 
large addition to capital investment but also a greatly 
increased service. 

“The enormous capital expenditures were made by the 
railroads in full reliance upon the expressed protection 
in the Transportation Act of the right to a fair return 
on private property devoted to public transportation serv- 
ice. They have not spared themselves in their efforts to 
provide ample facilities and adequate service to the ship- 
pers and the public. In order to continue to furnish such 
facilities and such service, adequate revenues are abso- 
lutely essential. 

“The relationship between management and men on the 
railroads again shows a general record of harmony and 
co-operation. There have been no serious strikes or seri- 
ous threats of strike during the year. 

“A large share of credit for the better co-operation of 
the shipping public with the carriers is due to the or- 
ganization of the various shippers’ regional advisory 
boards in all parts of the country. These boards are 
voluntary organizations and are distinctly representative 
of the public interest in transportation. Their primary 
duty is to keep informed of the transportation needs of 
their respective districts, to discuss and consider with 
each other and with representatives of the railroads their 
transportation problems and to forecast and make known 
to the railroads the measure of transportation service 
necessary to meet the future requirements of the shippers. 

“A lesson to be learned from this forward step is that 
it has shown the way in respect to the transportation 
service, to a larger freedom of management and a re- 
duced demand for the exercise of governmental authority. 
It results in improved operating service, by methods 
voluntarily adopted after conference and a broad knowl- 
edge of the situation and carried out by the willing and — 
helpful co-operation of all parties concerned. It removes 
misunderstandings and puts the public which is served 
in better harmony with the carriers through a better — 
knowledge of their mutual problems. It is a step away 
from political regulation and a step toward business treat- | 
ment. 

“The shippers of the country have continued to ex- 
press their complete satisfaction with and appreciation 
of the transportation service which the railroads have 
rendered them. Such expressions of satisfaction and 
commendation have been received from all parts of the 
country and from shippers dealing in all kinds of com-_ 
modities. The carriers present to the people of the coun- | 
try this unparalled record of transportation service dur- 
ing the past two years of more nearly normal business 
conditions as positive proof of what railroad managements — 
can accomplish, even under the strict system of regu'ation 
that now exists. 
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“The carriers have asked that the Transportation Act, 


request. 
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\ in its fundamental and cardinal provisions, be left un- 
_ changed until such a record could be developed, and they 
_ believe that the results set forth above fully justify that 


“While the carriers have refrained from aggressive ac- 
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tion in seeking legislation, they have spared no effort to 
be aggressive in the more fundamental and constructive 
matter of transportation service. They believe that it is 
more essentially constructive to offer the people and the 
shippers of the country a continuously improved trans- 
portation service than anything else that they can do.” 


Present Practice in Locomotive Feedwater Heating 


A Discussion of the Underlying Principles and a Statement of the Theoretical 
Economies to be Obtained, with Suggestions by Way of Getting Results 


By Joun M. LAMMEDEE, 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation 


Extracts from a paper read before the St. Louis Railway 
Club, St. Louis, Mo., October 10, 1924. Speaking from’ an 
intimate knowledge of his subject, Mr. Lammedee gives a 
detailed review of the tendencies in prevailing practice. A 

_ considerable portion of the article is devoted to practical 
suggestions correcting possible misunderstandings as to the 
functions and performance of the feedwater heater, and in- 
dicating the lines along which its full efficiency can be 
realized, 


THE THEORY OF FEEDWATER HEATING 


_ Inventuring upon this discussion of the subject of loco- 
_motive feedwater heating, it is my purpose, rather than 
to dwell at any great length upon the history of the sub- 
ject, to trace the several developments rather sketchily, 
accompanying my statements with references to the 
‘sources from which the information given you can be 
elaborated upon by the reader of these proceedings 
| through reference to those sources if he so desires. The 
»general history of the subject of locomotive feedwater 
heating will be covered by referring you to a paper by J. 
Snowden Bell, which will be found incorporated in the 
‘1917 and 1918 proceedings of what was then the Amer- 
ican Railway Master Mechanics’ Association. From Mr. 
| Bell’s paper, it will be seen that the idea and the various 
‘attempts at the practice of locomotive feedwater heating 
date back to the very beginning of the locomotive itself. 
While in the nature of things, the author of that paper 
‘could hardly have been able to cover every instance in 
which locomotive feedwater heating has been attempted 
during the past ninety years, he has, nevertheless, referred 
to a sufficient number of instances to show that there has 
not been a single decade since the beginning of locomotive 


. R. A. Heavy Santa Fe Type Locomotive Fitted with the Worthington 
Locomotive Feedwater Heater, 


history when some one or more attempts have not been 
made to further the development of the locomotive feed- 
water heating idea, either as those attempts have been dis- 
closed in the records of the patent office or by actual ap- 
plication to locomotives in service. 

The purpose of feedwater heating in locomotive prac- 
tice is unique in that, thus far, it constitutes the only pro- 
cedure through which attempt has been made to recover 
waste heat, lacking which practice this heat escapes to the 
atmosphere and is forever lost. At locomotive terminals 
to be sure we find in use means whereby to wash and re- 
fill locomotive boilers with water that is blown out of the 
boilers coming in off the road; likewise means whereby 
the raw makeup water used in filling the boiler is given 
its initial heating through the process of absorbing some 
portion of the heat from the water blown out of the 
incoming boilers, but in neither case do these practices 
serve to effect any part of that saving which can be 
brought about by recovering some portion of the heat dis- 
carded by the locomotive when in operation out on the 
line of road, as is brought about by taking advantage of 
the heat absorbing capacity of the water in the process 
of its delivery from the tender to the locomotive boiler. 

A practical measure of the opportunity for economy by 
means of feedwater heating may be arrived at through 
consideration of the fact that, between the condition in 
which we find water in the locomotive tender and the con- 
dition in which this same water in the form of steam is 
admitted to the locomotive cylinders, there must be added 
to each pound of water transformed into steam super- 
heated 200 degrees and ready for utilization in the 
cylinders, something like 1,275 thermal units of heat. 
Now, inasmuch as 1/100 of this number of heat units is 
12.75 and since the unit measure of heat is that 
quantity required to raise one pound of water 
through one degree rise in temperature, it fol- 
lows that for every 12.75 degrees rise approxi- 
mately in temperature of the feedwater made 
use of by a modern locomotive, there should be 
required 1/100 or one per cent less heat than is 
necessary in case where the preheating of the 
water does not take place. 

Assuming the practice of preheating boiler 
feedwater through the absorption of heat dis- 
carded by the engines with exhaust steam and 
assuming, furthermore, this waste steam to be 
available at a pressure of eight pounds, at which 
pressure its temperature is 235 degrees; it is 
quite practicable with waste steam at this pres- 
sure to increase the temperature of the feed- 
water up to within 15 or 20 degrees of the tem- 
perature of the steam itself. Hence, with steam 
available as stated, a delivery temperature of 
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The Weir System, a British Design of Locomotive Feedwater Heater. 


The Weir system employs the closed or non-contact type of 
heater, which consists of a number of tubes mounted between headers, 
and through which the water is passed by means of a pump, on its 


way to the boiler. Exhaust steam from the main engines tiows into 
the drum surrounding the tube assembly. The steam is condensed 
and the condensate drained away to the track, A double-acting, 
sing!ie-cylinder, steam driven pump feeds the boiler, 


220 degrees is well within the range of possibility. We 
will assume that the temperature of the water in the tank 
is 60 deg., hence the initial temperature, subtracted from 
the final temperature, leaves us a range of 160 deg. 
through which, under these conditions, the feedwater can 
be heated.. By dividing 160, the feasible rise in tem- 
perature, by 12.75, the number of degrees rise necessary 
whereby to effect one per cent economy in fuel, we find 
that, roughly, 12% per cent heat saving can be brought 
about under the conditions assumed and in the manner 
defined. Other benefits related to this one in such a way 
as to give an additional saving in fuel will be referred to 
later in this discussion. 

The two principal sources of waste heat in locomotive 
operation are, as will be noted by reference to a typical 
locomotive heat balance, waste steam as exhausted by the 
engines and waste gases discarded by the boiler. A con- 
venient reference for the benefit of those interested in 
making a study of the locomotive heat balance is found in 
circular No. 8, subject “The Economical Use of Coal in 
Railway Locomotives,” issued by the University ot 
Illinois under date of September 9, 1918. From this it 
will be seen that better than 50 per cent of the heat orig- 
inally contained in the fuel as fired is lost out of the stack 
in the form of waste steam, while another 15 per cent 
is discarded in the form of waste gases. In inefficiently 
maintained and operated locomotives, the former loss may 
easily run as high as 60 per cent, and the latter as high 
as 20 per cent. Between the two, as sources of heat for 
the feedwater heating process, it is to be noted that the 
steam discarded by the engines carries with it fully three 
times as much heat as do the exhaust gases discarded by 
the boiler. Because of this fact, and also because of the 
fact that the relative heat carrying capacity of a pound 
or a cubic foot of steam, as compared with a like measure 
of the gases, is such that upwards of 50 times the rate of 
heat transfer can be derived from the former as compared 
with the latter, we naturally turn to waste steam as the 
most prolific, as well as the most practical source from 
which heat can be absorbed by the boiler feedwater. 

You have been given a rule-of-thumb method whereby 
to determine the percentage of heat recovery through the 
practice of feedwater heating, namely, by dividing the rise 
in temperature by 1/100 of the number of heat units 
necessary to convert a pound of boiler feedwater at tank 
temperature into superheated steam as used in the cylin- 
ders. It might be of interest at this point to determine 
what quantity of water at 60 deg. temperature it is theo- 
retically possible to heat up to 220 degrees through the 
utilization of one pound of exhaust steam at the assumed 
pressure of 8 lbs. per square inch. The steam tables show 
that the temperature of steam at eight pounds pressure 
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is 234.8 deg. Fahr.; also that each pound of saturated 
steam at that pressure carries 1,158.6 b.t.u. above that in | 
water at a temperature of 32 degrees. | 

Now in making use of this pound of steam for feed. 
heating purposes we proceed to take out of it the water | 
ot condensauon which, at 220 deg. temperature, will have — 
substracted from the total heat available, 220 minus 32 or 
1838 b.t.u. ‘The original heat value, 1,158.6 b.t.u., minus 
the 188 units extracted with the water of condensation, 
leaves us 970.6 b.t.u. remaining to be distributed. Since | 
Wwe propose to heat water from tank temperature at 60 — 
deg. to a boiler feed temperature of 220 deg. the rise in | 
temperature is the difference in these two values or 160) 
deg. Inasmuch as each degree rise in temperature re- 
quires cne b.t.u., we may then expect to heat as many | 
pounds of water up to 220 degrees as 160 is contained in 
the remaining heat, 970.6 b.t.u., or 6.06 lbs. of water. | 

In the open type heater, by virtue of direct contact be- | 
tween the steam that does the heating and the water that | 
is heated, we automatically combine with this 6.06 lbs, 
of water the 1 lb. of water of condensation which gives us | 
7.06 lbs. of water heated and available for boiler feed 
purposes for each pound of exhaust steam conveyed to | 
the heater. The ratio of steam to water is as 1 is to 7.06 
or 14 per cent. Just here we derive a further advantage | 
inasmuch as 14 per cent of the water required by the. 
boiler is condensed from exhaust steam, it is therefore | 
The feedwater heater thus effects a 14 
per cent absolute water treatment, and this percentage of 
scale, which would otherwise be admitted to the boiler | 
with a corresponding amount of raw water from the’ 
tender, is prevented from entering the boiler and retard- 
ing its performance to at least 14 per cent of whatever | 
degree the efficiency of the boiler is impaired by the! 
presence in it of scale forming material. The extent of 
the saving in water itself is less than 14 per cent by that | 
percentage of the steaming capacity of the boiler required 
to operate the boiler feed pump. This is around 2 per 
cent, hence the net water recovery is 14 minus 2, or 12 per 
cenit: / 


It may be noted here that the aforementioned values 
resu't from the use of those systems of heating that re- 
trieve and return to the boiler the condensate derived from 
the steam that is utilized in heating the water from the 
tender. Inasmuch as 14 per cent of the water required 
by the boiler, in cases where open type feedwater heaters 
are used, comes as condensate at its maximum temper- 
ature, and is combined automatically with the water from 
the tank, it remains for the apparatus to heat not 100 
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The Knorr-Bremse System, a German Locomotive Feedwater Heater. | 


: 

This system uses the same general scheme and practice as the | 
Weir system, although the design of the pumps and -heaters is quite 
different. One variation consists in the use, by the Germans, of small 
tubes bent hairpin fashion, the two ends of each tube being. set in the | 
same tube sheet or header. The object is to avoid leaky tube and 
header joints resulting from contraction and expansion. 
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per cent of the water going to the boiler but 86 per cent 
and therefore, but 12 per cent of the steam need be taken 
away from the exhaust nozzles as against 1 divided by 
6.06 or 16% per cent as is required in European practice 
where closed type heaters are used and where the water 
of condensation, with its heat, and totally free from scale, 
is drained away to the track. There is thus a lesser in- 
-terference with the drafting of the locomotive in the case 
of the open type heater than there is in the case of those 
types of apparatus wherein sufficient quantities of steam 
must be taken away from the exhaust to heat the full 100 
per cent of water being handled into the boiler. 


SYSTEMS IN USE ABROAD 


It will doubtless be of interest at this point to refer to 
the diagrams herewith, which indicate some of the pre- 
_yailing methods of putting these principles into practice, 
both here and abroad. The three leading systems now 
-employed in Europe are: in England, the Weir system; 
‘in Germany, the Knorr-Bremse system, and in France 
the Callie-Potonie system. The captions under the re- 
‘spective diagrams indicate in brief the features of the 
systems. 

' It is understood that some 15,000 of the Knorr-Bremse 
‘equipments are in use in Germany alone. Outside of 
' Germany, the principal distribution of the Knorr-Bremse 
system appears to be in the Scandinavian countries and 
in other neighboring states. Outside of Great Britain, 
the Weir system appears to have its principal distribution 
in the British dependencies in Africa, India and Australia. 
In limited numbers Weir heaters have been tried on 
“North American railroads, and lacking advice to the 
contrary, it is believed that one or two of them are still 
im service on the Canadian Pacific in the vicinity of Mon- 
' treal. 

Other European feedwater heating systems that appear 
‘to have gained at least a limited application are the 
_Rihosek, a waste-gas type of heater in use on certain loco- 
/motives on the Austrian national railway system, and the 
)Dabeg heater, which is an open type or direct-contact 
‘heater in which the heater supply and the boiler feed 
|pumps are operated by means of a connecting rod from 
the eccentric crank actuating the Walschaert valve gear. 
Both of these heaters are illustrated in the 1923 proceed- 
sings of the International Railway Fuel Association, in 
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| The Caille-Potonie System, a French Design of Locomotive Feedwater 
! Heater, 


This system differs radically from the British and German systems 
shown. It consists of a tubular structure, but instead of passing the 
| Water through the tubes under high pressure, the water is circulated 
outside the tubes at low pressure, and exhaust steam is circulate'd 
through the tubes. The heater, therefore, partakes of the nature of 
| an open type heater, but differs from the open type or direct-contact 
heater in that the water that is heated does not come in contact with 
| the steam tleit does the heating. Like the Weir and the Knorr-Bremse 
| Systems, the condensate is drained away to the track. The heater is 


Placed low down between the engine frames, and the water flows to 
| the heater by gravity from the tank. 
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The Rhiosek Waste-Gas Locomotive Feedwater Heater. 
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The Dabeg Open Type Lscometive Feedwater Heater, 
addition to which the former will be found described at 
considerable length in the Radway Review for July 21, 


1923. 
THE PosstsLtE ECONOMIES 


The average person in contemplating feedwater heater 
practice looks upon it as essentially a means of conserv- 
ing fuel, and so it is.. The extent to which the feedwater 
heater, as such, is able to conserve heat has already been 
indicated. In addition to this there is a further saving in 
heat and therefore, a greater fuel saving, providing the 
apparatus be used for that purpose rather than the pur- 
pose of increasing capacity, because of the increase in 
boiler efficiency coming about by virtue of the lower rate 
of combustion on the grates, this being a direct conse- 
quence of the action of the apparatus in providing part 
of the heat necessary and therefore requiring less from 
the fire. Whereas heat recovery may amount to between 
10 per cent and 20 per cent net, under the average run 
of conditions, the additional saving, due to the increased 
boiler efficiency may be anything up to 6 per cent or 8 
per cent or 10 per cent, which shows that locomotive feed- 
water heating is capable of effecting economy in fuel rang- 
ing anywhere from 12 per cent to 20 per cent in actual 
operation. Takine standby losses and irregularities of 
operation into consideration, the advocate of feed heating 
practice feels that he is quite conservative when he holds 
out the prospect of a net saving of 10 per cent in fuel, 
clear of overhead and maintenance charges. 


It has been noted that there is in addition to the fuel 
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saving, a Saving in water in proportion as steam is drawn 
off from the exhaust passages of the locomotive and is 
condensed and returned to the boiler. Generally speak- 
ing, this shou!d be around 12 per cent or 14 per cent, and 
while it may or may not represent an appreciable item 
from the standpoint of the value of the water alone, it 
does amount to a considerable item when it is taken into 
account that, depending upon local conditions, the oc- 
casional water stop may be omitted thereby saving not 
merely time on the run but the effects of especially bad 
water, if the station omitted bears that characteristic, and 
likewise, in some appreciable measure, the damage to 
equipment resulting from the stopping of freight trains, 
particularly in heavy drag service. 


PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS IN HANDLING FEED- 
WATER HEATERS 


In approaching the conclusion of this discussion it is 
desired to cover hastily certain practical considerations 
that are daily encountered and dealt with in the use of 
locomotive feedwater heating apparatus. The practical 
railroad man, observing that a considerable portion of 
the steam ordinarily passing out of the exhaust nozzle in 
the heater equipped engine is diverted to purposes other 
than draft, 1s given some concern as to the effect of such 
diversion on the draft and surmises that a tightening up 
of the nozzle should be made in order that there may 
be available sufficient draft with which to burn the fire. 
lor such as these it will be stated that the feedwater 
heater, in the performance of its function as a fuel saver, 
automatically takes care of the draft by requiring that less 
fuel be burned and therefore that less draft be required 
wherewith to burn the fuel. Not only is this the case, 
but by virtue of the fact that a lesser amount of fuel is 
burned there results a higher rate of boiler efficiency and, 
commonly, a surplus of draft so that, as frequently as 
not, it should be possible to enlarge the diameter of the 
nozzle rather than necessary to reduce it. Any altera- 
tions actually required in the diameters of nozzles, should 
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they tend to a reduction in the size of the nozzle, are 
more likely occasioned by altered fuel and boiler condi- 
tions rather than because of interruption to the draft on 
account of the feedwater heater. 

There comes up in this connection, the disposition on 
the part of certain engineers who are accustomed to ad- 
justing the position of cut-off by the sound of the exhaust 
at the stack, to increase cut-off to the extent of one or 
two notches on the quadrant in order to keep the engine 
“barking” as she did before the heater was applied. Un- 
less, in this case, the locomotive is loaded down with suffi- 
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Piping Arrangement in the Worthington System of Locomotive Feed- 
water Heating. 


cient additional tonnage to make up the difference or con- 
ditions are such that the difference can be made up in 
increased speed of train, such engineer would be operat- 
ing his locomotives with unnecessary extravagance in 
the use of steam. The difference in exhaust comes about, 
as explained, because of the taking off of 12 per cent to 
14 per cent of the steam for the benefit of the heater and 
the engineer should be made to understand this fact and 
become accustomed to the sound of the softer exhaust 
on his feedwater heater equipped engine. 

At the outset the introduction of the feedwater heater 
was attended with a good deal of speculation concerning 
the oil that might possibly be carried into the boiler with 
the condensate from the exhaust steam. In each of the 
feedwater heating systems that have been offered for your 
consideration, there are provided means for extracting 
this oil, either from the exhaust steam on its way to the 
heater or from the condensate on its return to the tender. 
There may be those in this audience who are still con- 
cerned about the merits of this argument, hence it is to 
pe understood that these remarks are submitted purely by 
way of information and are not to be construed in any 
sense as a recommendation. The facts of the matter, re- 
specting the oil-in-the-boiler argument, concerning which 
not a few alarming admonitions have appeared in print, 
are that experience in the field has brought no less than 
five or six of the largest users of feedwater heaters to 
the point where this question has been thrown into the 
discard as unworthy of serious consideration. Not only 
have several responsible users of the open type heater 
arrived at this conclusion, but there are, as well, those 
among the principal users of the non-contact heating sys- 
tem who are disclosing their attitude in the matter by dis- 
pensing with the carrying of filter cloths in their store-_ 
stocks. } 

Another item that has been more or less of concern to 
the users of locomotive feedwater-heating apparatus is 
the boiler check problem. Thanks to the endeavors of 
boiler check manufacturers, there are now _ avail- 
able several designs of checks well adapted to the condi- 
tions of feeding by means of the double-acting single-cyl- 
inder pump. Certain of these have already proven them- 
selves out in service with very gratifying result. Aside 
from this, however, there are users of locomotive feed- 
water heating equipment who have successfully overcome 
their boiler check difficulties by resort to the practice of 
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spring loading their checks, even though their checks are 
not of a design devised with a view to boiler feeding by 


means of the pump. 
The users of locomotive feedwater heaters have mani- 


fested much concern over the methods and results of © 


the tests to be applied to their locomotives thus equipped. 
Inasmuch as the feedwater heater is a temperature raising 
mechanism, does it not follow that when the use of a 
thermometer discloses the fact that the heater has done as 
much as can be expected of it, in the way of increasing 
the temperature of the water passing through it, that the 
apparatus has demonstrated its ability to perform the 
work for which it was intended? If then, as is generally 
conceded, there is merit in the principle of feedwater 
heating, is not the thermometer all that is required to 
prove the sufficiency or lack of sufficiency of the device 
in question? Tests beyond this point should be not so 
much for the purpose of checking the performance of the 
heater, since that has already been disclosed by means 
of the thermometer, as for the purpose of a check on 
proper methods of utilization—they become properly a 
check on the operating force and against operating con- 
ditions rather than on the equipment itself. 

On the assumption that fullest advantage is taken of 
operating conditions, if one is disposed to go into the 
question further, a check of evaporation per pound of 
fuel used with and without the heater will invariably 
show a gratifying percentage of improvement in favor 
of the former condition. Should this not actually show 
in a lesser consumption of fuel in proportion to the work 
done, the heater certainly should not be held accountable 
for possible misuse of the greater quantity of steam that 
has just been shown to have been generated. A properly 
made dynamometer car test is, of course, conclusive, but 
in view of the extreme simplicity of the method first out- 
lined, 1. e., by the use of the thermometer on the dis- 
charge side of the apparatus, it would seem that a good 
deal of unnecessary time, trouble and expense is being 
incurred in the making of tests by the dynamometer car 
method. 

Finally, let it be said that locomotive feedwater heating 
apparatus, while it has been proven entirely workable and 
reliable in service, is not a type of apparatus that thrives 
on neglect. Considering that unlike other important fac- 
tors that serve to economize in the use of locomotive water 
and fuel. the feedwater heater is altogether on the out- 
side of the locomotive, dispensing with the requirement 
that front ends be opened, fires killed or arch brick re- 
moved in order to gain access: to it, there can be little 
excuse for neglecting the simple routine of inspection and 
test whereby to keep it in operating condition and to in- 
sure against failure out on the road. Remember, too, that 
fai'ure of the feedwater heating apparatus does not neces- 
sarily involve failure of the locomotive, since unlike other 
equipment, again, there is a substitute means of perform- 
ing one of its essential functions, i. e., that of feeding the 
boiler. 

In view of the benefits derived from the use of this 
apparatus, reasonable precautions should be taken against 
the failure of the equipment itself through daily inspec- 
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tion and test. The working mechanism of the feedwater 
heater is essentially that of a water handling pump, con- 
cerning which there is no occasion for mystery, and if at 
the terminals at which heater-equipped locomotives are 
being attended, there will simply be placed on some one 
individual the responsibility for a periodical check of the 
condition of this equipment, the users of it will very 
shortly find themselves adopting toward it that casual and 
familiar attitude that they have long since learned to hold 
toward other and much more complicated apparatus. 


The Virginian Railway Distribution 
System 


By C. L. Hancock 
Bridgeport Brass Company 

A general announcement of the decision of the Vir- 
ginian Railway to electrify its lines between Mullins, 
W. Va., and Roanoke, Va., came simultaneously with the 
report that a contract had been awarded the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. for the purchase of the 
sufficient motive power and power generating equipment 
to handle its entire tonnage by electric locomotives. It 
was also announced that the propulsion system for sup- 
plying the power to the locomotives would be a 22,000- 
volt, single-phase line of the catenary type, with a single 
contact wire and auxiliary feeder supply adjacent to the 
tracks, operating initially at 11,000 volts. The fact that 
this road, built to exceptional engineering standards, has 
always been noted for its operation with the largest 
capacity equipment and most powerful locomotives in 
the world, called for electrification with a big factor of 
safety in the overhead. 

Early designs of electric locomotives and overhead con- 
tact systems had of necessity to be based on experimenta- 
tion rather than actual operating experience, and these 
facilities were modified as experience accumulated. Much 
of the progress that has been made is due to the oper- 
ating experience of the pioneer steam roads that early 
adopted electrification. The New York New Haven & 
Hartford R. R. is a notable example. 


The first difficulties were experienced on the New 
Haven very shortly after operation was _ instituted. 
Trouble was caused by “hard spots’ at points of suspen- 
sion of the contact wire, and excessive wear of the copper 
contact wire throughout its entire length. Hard spots 
were practically eliminated by installing a new contact 
wire directly under the original copper trolley wire, sus- 
pending it with clips placed midway between the original 
suspension hangers. The result was that, as no part of 
the trolley contact wire was held rigidly, the locomotive 
pantographs in passing under the wire found no point 
where the pantograph could pound and bounce. 

Experience soon indicated that copper wire was tco 
soft to resist the mechanical action of the pantograph, 
and that it was necessary to find a material with greater 
hardness and toughness. Steel trolley wire seemed to 


Sample of Combined Effect of Corrosion and Wear on 0000 Grooved Steel Wire. 
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possess these qualifications, since conductivity was not 
important, as there was a copper wire directly over it, 
and clipped to it at intervals of ten feet. Corrosion 
troubles were not seriously considered, since much of the 
steel wire then in service had been used only on street 
railway lines, and then coincidentally in dry climates and 
away from corrosive gases, Apparently the answer had 
been found to both hard spots and long life, and the 
problem of electric operation of steam lines in so far as 
the distribution system was concerned was solved. 

It was not many years, however, before a new and 
probably the most serious situation manifested itself. 
This was the corrosion of the messenger wire, hangers, 
clips and steel contact wire; this being most severe on the 
contact wire. The trouble finally was determined to be 
due to a combination of atmospheric conditions and ex- 
haust from the steam locomotives. This corrosion once 
well started developed rapidly. Investigations were in- 
stituted to find a contact wire which would be non-corro- 
sive, and at the same time afford long life, since the cost 
of removing from service long sections of tracks for wire 
renewals at relatively short intervals of time was recog- 
nized as a serious matter from an operating standpoint. 
Phono-Electric wire was selected by the New Haven for 
this purpose. 


In designing the earlier overhead contact system, elec- 
trical engineers had in mind that, where dual steam and 
electric operation was in effect, corrosion of ferrous por- 
tions of distribution systems would require some meas- 
ures to prolong the life of the overhead material. Gal- 
vanizing and painting of all ferrous parts was resorted 
to which, of course, somewhat retarded the corrosion, but 
under normal conditions did not last more than five years. 
Subsequent painting seriously interfered with traffic and 
also was expensive. Consideration was then given to the 
possibilities of using non-ferrous material for messenger 


Types of Clips Used on the New York New Haven & Hartford R. R. 

1. I'wo-Screw Galvanized Malleable Intermediate Clip. 2. Modified In- 

termediate Clip Which Replaced Two-Screw Clip. 3. Modified Hanger 

Clip Which Replaced Two-Screw Clip. 4 and 5. Earliest Types of 
Galvanized Malleable Hanger Clip. 
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wires and fittings. When the Virginian electrification 
distribution system was under consideration investigations 
were conducted by Gibbs & Hill into the merits of this 
product. As consulting engineers and contractors for 
that railroad, they finally recommended the use of Phono- 
Electric contact wire and, in addition, Phono-Hi-Strength 
messenger wire, and, further, decided to employ Phono- 
Electric for the fabrication of hanger rods and messenger 
clips throughout, thereby providing a complete non-ferrous 
catenary system from pantograph shoe to insulators, the 
first all non-ferrous construction of its kind in the 
country. 

On account of the high currents which the grades and 
extraordinarily heavy trains will require, it was found 
necessary to provide additional conductivity over that 
available with the usual type of catenary construction, 
and this was applied by the use of a composite cable, 
made up of Phono-Hi-Strength strands for tensile 
strength, and special hard drawn copper wires stranded 
together to provide both adequate strength and conductiv- 
ity. The use of composite messenger cables for use in 
catenary construction is the latest new development in the 
railroad field, though it has been used for transmission 
lines for a number of years. The coefficients of expansion 
of Phono-Hi-Strength and copper are practically identical. 
This simplifies to a considerable extent the possibilities 
of composite cables for the Virginian overhead construc- 
tion. The present plans call for a composite cable com- 
posed of 19 strands, the outer layer of hard drawn copper 
wire. 

All composite cable is to be stranded concentrically, 
with a pitch of not less than 12, and not more than 16 
times the diameter of the layer. Tests upon sections of 


individual wires containing brazes, made before final 


Latest Types of Clips. 1. Sheet Phono Clip, Norfolk & Western Ry. 
2. Sheet Phono Clip Used to Replace One-Bolt Cast Malleable Clip. 
3. Same as No. 2. 5. Sheet Phono Clip, Norfolk & Western Ry. 6. Cast 
Bronze Clip, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
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drawing, must show not less than 95 per cent of the tensile 
strength of the unbrazed wire. 

The seven wires composing the core cable shall be as 
follows: 


Item A B G D 
Strands high strength bronze.... 7 7. 7 7 
Strands hard drawn copper...... iZ 12 Be TOS ect 
Diameter of wires, inches....... .145 11 124 147 
Breaking strength, complete cable, 

EE a ocd ole 'e's we oie a 3s 25,000 15,000 10,000 14,000 
maize of cables, approx. dia...... ADAS 555 372 441 
Resistance per 1,000 ft. at 20 deg. 

a. SSR 0399 .0676 Heal 528 
Equivalent circular mills copper.270,000 159,000 13,900 19,650 
Weight per 1,000 ft. Ibs......... 1,236 723 Soy 467 - 
Min. length of cable on reel, ft... 3,000 2,600 4,200 3,000 


The Motor Car Equipment for the 
Illinois Central Electrification 


As previously announced in the news columns of the 
Railway Review, the Llinois Central R. R. has awarded 
contracts for supplying the cars and motor equipment 
for operation of its suburban passenger service in the 
forthcoming electrification of its Chicago terminal. The 
service will be multiple-unit operation, that is by motor 
passenger cars, as distinguished from the use of electric 
locomotives. A notable feature is that each motor car 
will be semi-permanently coupled to a trailer. Trains of 
two, four, six, eight or ten cars may in this way be easi‘y 
assembled and controlled by a single motorman. Each 
motor car will weigh 67 tons, and the weight of the 
trailer car will be 45 tons, each comfortably seating 84 
passengers. The present orders include 120 motor cars 
and 120 trailers. 


Each motor car will be equipped with four 250-h.p. 
direct current motors, operating two in series on 1,500 
volts. The General Electric Co. will supply control equip- 
ment on all of the 240 motor cars and trailer cars. Type 
PC-103 control will be used, similar to that now in use 
‘on other large electrified railways. The motors will be 
geared for a maximum train speed of 57 miles per hour 
at 1,500 volts. 


Separate lighting motor generator sets for each car 
will be supplied by the General Electric Co. These sets 
will be so regulated that constant voltage will be de- 
livered to the lamps. Two pantographs will be provided 
on each motor car, one for regular operation and the 
second for emergency operation. 


The decision of the Illinois Central to undertake elec- 
trification of its Chicago terminal lines was made two 
years ago. Following exhaustive invesugations of the 
engineering problems on that railroad, in October, 1922, 
a plan was announced of 1,500 volt direct current electri- 
fication. The order just awarded is one of the final steps 
in the consummation of this improvement. The direct 
current system operating at 1,500 volts with overhead 
conductors, was adopted. The area to be electrified will 
extend 28 miles south of Chicago, and will include 37 
route miles of suburban line, over which a heavy traffic 
is carried. 

This electrified section will be complete and in opera- 
tion by July, 1926, according to the present plans. The 
electrified lines will be those now operated by steam loco- 
motives between Randolph street terminal, Chicago, and 
Matteson, Ill., Kensington and Blue Island on the Blue 
Island branch, and between 67th street and South Chi- 
cago on the South Chicago branch. This includes 20.5 
miles of double track, 9 miles of four track, 3.75 miles of 
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six track, and 4.5 miles of single track, all to be equipped 
with the 1,500-volt direct current system. 


The Business of Moving Trains 
at a Profit 


ITEMS THAT APPECT THE MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 
or Motive Power, AS A FACTOR IN SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION 


vee be) ALL 


Superintendent of Motive Power, Chicago & Northwestern Ry. 


Extracts from a paper read before the Western Railway 
Club, Chicago, November 17, 1924. M. Hall said: “The 
railroad situation of today 1s not comparable with conditions 
a few years ago, and the railroads that move their trains at 
a profit must change methods to meet the changed condi- 
tions, and all service whether freight, passenger or switch- 
ing that can no longer be carried on at a profit must be cur- 
tailed or eliminated.” 


MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT 


Maintenance of equipment is one of the big factors to 
be considered in the successful operation of a railroad. 
Service is all the railroad has to sell, and the equipment 
should be so maintained that the management will be in 
position to furnish adequate service at all times. 

The classification of work between the various shop 
crafts has been materially increased in the shops and en- 
gine houses, and in order to get the greatest efficiency the 
forces in such shops and engine houses should not be 
disturbed. These forces should be stabilized just as far 
as practicable, as it is disorganizing to either increase or 
decrease forces. Regardless of the efforts made, or the 
system used, to obtain greater efficiency in shops and 
enginehouses or in fact in any industry dependent upon 
the efforts of a large number of individuals, the success 
of the system is in a great measure dependent upon the 
reward offered the individual; and surely a promise of 
constant and steady employment is not too great a 
reward for conscientious and. efficient service. In other 
words steps taken to reduce payrolls in an effort to cut 
down expenses, while temporarily effecting an apparent 
saving, generally result in the eventual expenditure of 
sums greatly exceeding the amount saved. The fewer 
changes that are made in mechanical forces and the 
surer the men are of steady employment, the greater their 
efficiency, which results in increased shop output and a 
higher standard in the maintenance of equipment. 

Reductions of forces could be eliminated to a great 
extent by establishing a yearly budget system for a mini- 
mum constant force. This would be one of the greatest 
factors in securing increased efficiency, which in turn 
results in reduced unit costs. The budget should be on 
a money basis, with no restrictions as to classification or 
number of men employed, so long as the allowance is not 
materially over-run. 

We all realize the fact that in order to build up an 
organization in a shop or engine house on the basis of a 
money allowance, it is necessary to take into consideration 
the average loss due to men laying off, and there should 
be sufficient leeway in money authorized to overcome any 
possible fluctuation in payroll occasioned by all men work- 
ing more regularly in some particular month, instead of 
requiring the officer in charge to disorganize his shop by 
reducing forces to meet some small over-run. 

Careful study should be given the matter of providing 
sufficient modern tools and machinery to take the place 
of those that have become antiquated and should be re- 
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tired, or that may have become obsolete on account of 
some change in class or amount of power being repaired 
at some particular point. 

The results obtained from shops which are of neces- 
sity spread over a large territory are greatly dependent 
upon the enthusiasm ‘and initiative of the foremen in 
charge of these shops, and it is hard to measure the 
effect on these foremen of having them make recommen- 
dations from year to year for additional or replacement 
machine tools to handle some particular operation on 
which they, in their opinion, are losing money daily, and 
then have their recommendation carried along in the 
budget from year to year. and apparently lost sight of 
entirely. These recommendations should be thoroughly 
analyzed, and definite action taken promptly, and the 
foreman advised of the reason. 

Granting the necessity of a yearly budget to cover such 
expenditures, this budget should not be “confined to par- 
ticular machines to be purchased, but rather it should be 
set aside as a fund available for purchase of machine tools 
to be decided by the proper mechanical officer after in- 
vestigation and recommendation by his subordinates. He, 
of course, will be governed by their recommendations as 
to the expenditures which will make the greatest return 
on the investment, and in this way it will be possible to 
meet any condition that arises through failure of a par- 
ticular machine, or necessity for new or additional ma- 
chinery, promptly, and eliminate to a great extent the loss 
resulting from inefficient tools and machinery. 


THE PURCHASING DEPARTMENT 


The purchasing department can be of great assistance 
in the proper maintenance and operation ‘of locomotives. 
They should be governed to a great extent by the recom- 
mendation of mechanical officers in the purchase of ma- 
terial and supplies and should not be influenced too 
greatly by a comparison in price. Too often an article is 
turned over to the motive power department for use, on 
which a few cents may have been saved at the time it 
was purchased, but which costs the railway company 
many times the difference in labor on account of some in- 
feriority not evident to the parties handling the purchas- 
ing end. 

It is not the intention to belittle the efforts of the pur- 
chasing department in attempting to’ effect as great 
economies as possible, as we are all striving to the same 
end; but I do claim that it is a mistake for these men to 
substitute an article which may prove to be of inferior 
quality without proper consultation with the depart- 
mental officer placing the original requisition. 


QUALITY OF WATER SUPPLY 


One item that has been too often neglected or ignored 
entirely and which has a tremendous. bearing on suc- 
cessful and economical movement of trains is the quality 
of water supplied for locomotive boilers. 

With the science of feedwater treatment advanced 
as far as it is today, there is no reasonable excuse for 
supplying water unsuitable for boiler use, and especially 
so when we realize that in many cases the saving in fuel 
and boiler maintenance for one year will be sufficient to 
equip an entire engine division with water suitable for 
boiler use. Poor feedwater is one of the main causes for 
engine failure due to leaky flues, cracked side sheets and 
from 12 to 20 per cent of the loss from service of loco- 
motives due to shopping for boiler repairs. 


THE Locomotive TERMINAL 


The locomotive terminal must be regarded as more 
than a mere shelter for turning locomotives at the end of 
the run. The necessity for better locomotive utilization 
compels improved terminal facilities, in order that re- 
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pairs may be promptly and efficiently taken care of and 
the locomotives made ready for service with the least 
possible delay. 

The assignment of power to the various territories of 
the railroad must be handled judiciously with thorough 
knowledge of any unusual local conditions affecting the 
operation of such power. Good judgment must be used 
in the assignment of this power; both as to the type of 
power to best suit these local conditions, also as to the 
amount of power assigned, as.too much power at a ter- 
minal is a source of loss and inefficiency, as well as a 
shortage of power. However, sufficient power should be 
available at all times to permit of daily and regular in- 
spection and repairs to locomotives in service, in order 
to avoid the cumulative bad effect of running repairs 
neglected. 


Lonc LocomorTivE RuNS 


There has been much discussion about long runs for 
locomotives, 1.e., running them over several divisions ; and 
nearly everything said so far, has favored long runs. 
There is no question but that a saving can be effected by 
running engines through terminals where facilities are 
inadequate to properly house the power, thereby making 
it a more expensive proposition to handle and maintam 
same at such points. But this saving is brought about 
principally through reduced forces and by fuel saved in 
firing up engines, which in most instances is more than 
offset by fuel wasted by dirty fires and the pooling of 
engines. A careful analysis of comparative records seems 
to indicate that the nearer a railroad approaches regu- 
larly assigned power, and the running of locomotives just 
as far as they run the locomotive crew and no further, 
the more efficient is their performance and the less their 
maintenance cost per engine mile. Not forgetting that 
the average miles per locomotive per year depends upon 
the number of locomotives owned and the amount of 
business handled, and in my opinion, the fairest way to 
arrive at such mileage is to divide the total locomotive 
miles by the total number of locomotives owned. : 

The method of operating power on the line has much 
to do with its maintenance. Locomotives should not be 
standing on side tracks at meeting points or stalling on 
ruling grades with excessive tonnage. This is not only 
a direct loss of locomotives utility but invariably results 
in further loss due to penalty overtime. 

Each sub-division has a certain critical and econo 
tonnage limit, and it should be the first duty of the divi- 
sion officers to determine this limit and then, so far as 
possible, adhere to it. Tonnage trains must be started at 
a time that there is the least interference with passenger 
or other trains and should, in all cases, be started with 
the least possible terminal delay. In order to accomplish 
this, closest co-operation between yard and enginehouse 
forces and train dispatcher is essential. The dispatcher 
should at all times be in close touch with engine house 
foreman, giving as much advance notice as possible of 
the power requirements after he has determined from 
the yardmaster time that trains will be switched and 
ready for movement; and I say, “switched and ready for 
movement,” advisedly. By switching, I do not mean the 
mere assembling of cars on east and west bound tracks 
but that all possible switching on each train should : 
done at the terminal, which includes the placing of all 
short cars in trains in station order in order to e! ‘iminate 
road delay. 

All trains should be operated so far as possible on time 
schedules, especially on divisions where tonnage move- 
ment is equally distributed in each direction. If not 80 
distributed, the tonnage trains should be operated-on time 
schedule and the crews handling the lighter trains should 
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be required to work their way against 
the heavier traffic, in other words placing 
them on their own responsibility in mak- 
ing their meeting points and not relying 
on the train dispatcher. 

This system not only gives the efficient 
erew an opportunity to show what they 
can do but proves to be an incentive for 
them to get over the road and relieves 
the train dispatcher of a great amount of 
detail, and enables him to check more 
closely on the crews that fail to attain 
an average performance. 

The train master and road foreman in 
a few trips can then determine the re- 
sponsibility, whether it is the train crew, 
engine crew or locomotive that is at 
fault, and the necessary remedy can then 
be applied. 

I have not mentioned the economies 
possible through fuel saved, as all rail- 
road men now admit that fuel conserva- 
tion and proper maintenance and oper- 
ation of locomotives go hand in hand, 
and on no single item is a quicker return 
evident on an investment in the proper 
maintenance and operation of motive power than in fuel 
conserved. 

Summing up, it is the duty of the railroads to provide 
ample power in good condition to handle such business 
as may be offered, and only thus can they deliver the 


Interior of Ticket Office Improvised in a Car. 
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How a Swiss Railway Provided New Quarters for its Ticket Office. 


service expected and even demanded of them. 

An ample supply of locomotives maintained in good 
condition with due attention to all possible economies, 
operated with the same attention to economical practices 
and limits, makes successful operation possible, and when 
this has been accomplished you have gone a long way to- 
wards the movement of trains at a profit. 


Emergency Ticket Office of a Swiss 
Railway 


In the village of Gunten, a beautiful spot on the lake 
of Thun, in Switzerland, the Rechtsufrige-Thunersee 
Railway had maintained its ticket office in rented quarters. 
Recently a phase of the high cost of living was encoun- 
tered when the owner of the property undertook to en- 
force a material advance in the rental. The railroad dis- 
puted the equity of the increase, and finally solved the 
problem by improvising quarters for its ticket office in a 
small coach which was set off the main line at that place. 
The interior of the car was remodeled to afford the usual 
conveniences of a ticket office, and the ticket window was 
located opening off the platform space. The accompany- 
ing illustrations show interior and exterior views of the 
improvised ticket office. 


A Step Toward International Standard- 
ization of Bolts, Nuts and Wrenches 


A first step which may eventually lead to the establish- 
ment of a world standard for bolts and nuts was taken at 
a conference in New York, October 28th. There were 
present at the conference, which was held under the 
auspices of the American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee, representatives of the German, Czechoslovakian 
and American national standardizing bodies. Soon after 
the war the Germans adopted national standards for bolts 
and nut diameters and corresponding wrench openings. 
This was followed by similar action in Austria, Holland, 
Sweden and Switzerland, which followed the German 
work in the principal dimensions, with the result that nuts, 
wrenches and bolt-heads are interchangeable in all these 
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countries. Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Norway, Poland 
and Russia are likely to adopt the same standards as the 
Germans. In the United States, a large amount of work 
has been accomplished in the last two years by a large 
sectional committee on bolt, nut and rivet proportions, 
under the sponsorship of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers and the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers. This committee contains more than 50 mem- 
bers representing about 30 national organizations, as the 
subject is a far-reaching one, affecting nearly every 1n- 
dustry. 


St. Paul Union Depot to Be Officially 
Opened December 6th 


The date for the official opening of the new St. Paul 
union passenger station to the traveling public has been 
set for Saturday, December 6, 1924, and fitting ceremonies 
are being planned to mark the occasion. 


The St. Paul station is one of the most modern. and 
handsome passenger terminals in the country, and has 
been designed and built with the idea of serving the city 
for many years to come. The roads which this terminal 
will serve include the Chicago & Northwestern, Chicago 
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Burlington & Quincy, Chicago Great Western, Chicago 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, Chicago Rock Island & Pacific, 
Great Northern, Northern Pacific, Minneapolis St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie and the Minneapolis & St. Louis. 
Among the facilities of the station, planned for the 
traveler's convenience and comfort, are a women’s rest 
room, children’s play room, nursery, emergency hospital, / 
bath rooms, public library, drug store, dining room, lunch 
room, smoking room, parcel room, barber shop, bake shop | 
and telephone and telegraph service. | 


To give our readers some further idea of the size 
and importance of this terminal it might be stated that 
at this point is handled 1,150 tons of mail daily, which is 
said to be the largest tonnage of any railway terminal 
in the United States; 236 passenger trains enter and 
leave each day, and in all the station witnesses 535 train 
and engine movements every 24 hours. It is estimated 
that 30,000 people use the station each day, and that they 
contribute approximately $5,000,000 each year to the 
purchase of tickets. The baggage room forces handle 
7,600 pieces of baggage each day of the year, while 6,000 
cans of milk and 2,000 pieces of railway supply are pass- 
ing through the station during the same period of time. 

This project was started by the St. Paul Union Depot 
Company about five years ago, and has proceeded without 
interruption to the present time. 


The National Conference on Timber Conservation 


Report of the Committee on Permanent Organiza- 
tion Adopted as a Program for Future Activities 


The national conference on utilization of forest prod- 
ucts, held in Washington, D. C., last week, received, on 
Thursday, November 20, the report of the committee on 
permanent organization and program. The chairman of 
the committee was Col. A. C. Goodyear, president, Great 
Southern Lumber Co. The discussion was animated and 
a large number of the delegates participated. There were 
no criticisms of the report, which was unanimously 
adopted. There were however many suggestions. some 
of a very constructive character, as to how best to carry 
on the program suggested by the committee. During the 
period of discussion, Representative John D. Clark, co- 
author of the Clark-McNary bill, spoke on the desir- 
ability of a well-organized fiscal program of forestry con- 
servation and extension. He was greeted with much en- 
thusiasm. The full report of the committee follows: 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


An adequate supply of timber is essential to the industrial 
development of the country and to the maintenance of pres- 
ent standards of living, as well as to the prosperity of the 
people and industries dependent upon the forests. Regional 
timber shortages and consequent high costs are already mak- 
ing themselves felt to manufacturers and users alike, and will 
become increasingly serious during the many years needed 
to get an adequate program of timber growing into effect. 

More careful utilization of forest products offers an im- 
mediate means of prolonging our supply of timber and should 
be recognized in the national program of forestry as of 
equal importance with timber growing and _ protection. 
Knowledge of better utilization has outstripped practice, and 
should be applied wherever economically feasible, as.a neces- 
Sary measure to reduce the drain on the forests. Through 
further research, understanding, and co-operation it will be 
possible still further progressively to reduce the drain on 
the forests. 

Reducing needless drain will tend to lower the cost of raw 
material, will create additional sources of profit from material 


now wasted, and will lengthen the life of the plant invest- 
ments by prolonging the supply of raw material. The task 
of reducing these losses is a joint responsibility of the in- 
dustrial, commercial, agricultural, governmental, educational, 
and professional interests, and the general public. 


RECOMMENDATIONS AS TO PERMANENT ORGANIZATION 


The purpose of the conference is, to create means for in- 
troducing better practices in wood manufacture and use into 
general commercial application, and to stimulate the proper 
agencies to supply additional knowledge on better utilization. 
This can be accomplished only by the united efforts of 
manufacturers, distributors, consumers, farmers, educators, 
the press, the technical experts, and government agencies for 
better forest utilization on a national scale. These efforts 
should be directed by a permanent organization which should 
be modeled on the following general lines: 


(1.) It should be broad enough in its scope and application 
to coincide with the entire field of better utilization. 


(2.) It should be sufficiently representative to give it stand- 
ing with all groups who subscribe to the conference program. 


(3.) A plan of turnover in representation will be needed so 
the burden will not fall on a few men permanently. 


(4.) Financing to provide a secretary and other expenses 
will be necessary. 


The central committee on lumber standards which has 
carried on its work successfully in co-operation with the 
department of commerce and the department of agriculture 
is representative of the lumber manufacturers, distributors, 
wood-using industries, architects, and engineers, and has ac- 
quired their confidence. Your committee recommends that 
the members of the central committee be asked to assume 
the responsibility of guidance of this movement for better 
utilization of forest products and elimination of waste, and- 
for this purpose to function under the name of “The Cen- 
tral Committee on Utilization of Forest Products,” making 
such addition to its membership as it deems proper to carry 
out the purposes enumerated. For this work we recom- 
mend that the organizations represented in this conference 
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and others equally interested be called upon to provide their 
proper share of the necessary annual budget. 


RECOMMENDATIONS AS TO PROGRAM or ACTIVITIES 


(A.) Activities in which commercial application of avail- 
able knowledge is the pressing need. This group includes 
projects in which a large amount of information is already 
available and in which the chief effort of the permanent or- 
ganization should be to get the information into commercial 
practice. The following projects of this nature are recom- 
mended: 

(1.) Arrange for the completion and general adoption and 
application of lumber standards as recommended by the 
central committee on lumber standards. 

(2.) Encourage a wider use of dimension stock by stand- 
ardizing sizes to the lowest practical minimum. 

(3.) Develop the application of scientific principles to the 
problems of piling, storing, and drying lumber, in all its 
forms. 

(4.) Encourage the maximum service of wood by pre- 
servative treatments, in all situations where decay is a factor 
in its service. 

(5.) Extend the further use of approved methods for pre- 
venting the decay of pulp and pulpwood in storage. 

(6.) Give consideration to scientific methods for the arrest 
and prevention of decay in logs and lumber. 

(7.) Encourage surveys with the objects of utilizing waste 
products through diversified operations. 

(8.) Develop, improve, and unify building codes; improved 
designs of boxes and crates; and other economies that may 
suggest themselves to the committee. 

(9.) Make effective the improvements and economies that 
have been developed in the use of forest products by getting 
together the organized industrial units which consume these 
products and encouraging their members to take full advan- 
tage of improved practices. 

As an illustration of this suggestion, the mining industry 
has already developed improved practices for economizing 
in the use of forest products, and would welcome the co- 
operation of the permanent organization. 

(10.) In all public construction—municipal, state, and na- 
tional—insist upon the use of the improved practices which 
are herein recommended. 

11. Collect all information that has already been developed 
by various organized units related to the use of wood, and 
formulate a permanent plan for its distribution and applica- 
tion. 

(B.) Activities in the research field. 

Close utilization of timber and prevention of losses depend 
upon reliable knowledge obtained through investigation and 
experiment. A large amount of information has already been 
obtained through governmental and other research agencies. 
What has already been accomplished has demonstrated the 
great practical value of such information to the industries 
and in the conservation of our timber supplies. In spite of 
the progress that has been made we still need investigations 
of a far-reaching character to secure the information needed 
to bring about the most economical use of our forest prod- 
ucts. With the progressive depletion of the old supplies of 
timber and the necessary economic and industrial readjust- 
ment, the results of well-directed research will be increas- 
ingly required. 

The lines of investigation which, in the opinion of the 
committee, require first consideration are the following: 

(1.) Woods Losses. About one-fourth of our total annual 
forest drain is lost in the woods. Much of this loss can 
not be salvaged under present economic conditions, but pro- 
vision should be made for a comprehensive investigation of 
the exact character of those losses and of all feasible pos- 
sibilities of utilization. Such studies should include possible 
uses for tops, defective logs, limbs, and so-called inferior 
species; modifying logging methods that cause excessive 
breakage, and designing machinery for more efficient utiliza- 
tion. In this connection also freight rates on waste material 
should be studied. 

(2.) Sawmill Waste. Intensive study of sawmill practice and 
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machinery is also needed to determine more exactly the 
chief sources of waste and means of overcoming it. 

(3.) Little-Used Species. The practice of leaving in the woods 
timber of unpopular species bears heavily on the logger. 
The physical and mechanical properties of the so-called in- 
ferior species and the uses to which they are adapted should 
be determined. A systematic study of all species, whether 
or not “inferior,” in order to find out their best uses, would 
permit a wiser utilization of our diminished supplies. 

(4.) Properties of Wood. More fundamental knowledge of 
the properties and nature of wood will help greatly in im- 
proving utilization. Fundamental research, for example, on 
cellulose may lead to improved processes in pulp and paper 
making and in wood distillation and possibly to great exten- 
sions in the opportunities for closer utilization. Fundamental 
research on the physical structure of wood may throw rew 
light on such processes as seasoning, preservative treatment, 
and steam-bending of wood. Accurate knowledge of the 
strength of wood is essential to best use in construction. 

(5.) Timber Survey. More definite information should be 
available upon the following: 

(a.) The timber supply. How much timber of different 
species is available in saw timber and cordwood sizes, 
and where is it located? 

(b.) The amount of land available by regions and classes 
of soil upon which forests can be grown now and in 
the future. 

(c.) The rate at which timber is now growing and the 
potential growing capacity of the land. 


A thorough going timber survey will show the relation of ° 
the forest-using industries to their supply of raw material; 
it is essential as a basis for a comprehensive national forest 
policy. 

(6.) Wood-using Industry Survey. Very closely allied with a 
timber survey, in fact a part of it, is a comprehensive survey 
of the requirements of the wood-using industries for forest 
products in relation to available and potential supplies. This 
can be secured only through a detailed study of the require- 
ments of the individual industries and the wood-consuming 
public. The information should be in sufficient detail to 
determine accurately the species, grades, and amounts of 
timber necessary and the extent to which one species or 
grade can be substituted for others. 

(7.) Forest Protection. It is of vital importance to continue 
and extend the investigations in respect to forest fires, in- 
sects, and tree diseases. 

(8.) Tropical Woods. American wood users are looking to 
the possibility of using tropical woods to supplement certain 
of our high-grade hardwoods which are being rapidly de- 
pleted. Investigations are needed to determine the properties 
of tropical woods, their occurrence in the forest and the 
problems of their exploitation, manufacture and handling of 
the products. 

A comprehensive program of research such as has been 
indicated requires the participation of federal and state 
agencies, the forest schools and other technical institutions, 
and the forest industries. Certain investigations lie largely 
within the province of the federal government, such as the 
proposed timber survey, a national study of woods and saw- 
mill waste and laboratory studies which require large and 
expensive equipment. In these, however, co-operation by 
other public agencies and the industries is essential. Basic 
research and many local studies will, as heretofore, be con- 
ducted by educational and technical schools. The individual 
states should provide means to enable their forestry depart- 
ments to conduct independent research and to co-operate 
with the government. The industries can not only co-operate 
with the public and quasi-public research agencies, but the 
committee believes, go much further than at present in re- 
search designed to meet their social problems. 

The central committee on utilization of forest products 
can render a great service in stimulating interest in research 
and can undoubtedly aid in securing greater support for re- 
search agencies. The committee will be in a position to 
point out to the research agencies the problems of special 
importance to the industries that need investigation; and can 
exercise great influence in bringing about a larger partici- 
pation in active research work by the various industries. 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to Say the Thing That Ought to Be Said 


Railway executives, meeting in New York city last 
week, emphasized that transportation is an economic prob- 
lem and not a political one. It must be handled on an 
economic basis and not as a political issue. Current 
forecasts indicate that freight rates and their readjust- 
ment in relation to farm products are to be the first sub- 
jects discussed at the conference of the president’s agri- 
cultural commission. 

We are, of course, all interested in this subject. What 
is our first question? It is, “Who pays the freight ?” 

Box car 56940 loaded with 40 tons of hard coal worth 
$540.00, is moved from Chicago to Omaha, rate $3.89 
per ton, freight charges $155.60. This same car, a week 
later, is loaded with 40 tons of wheat at an elevator at 
Council Bluffs, worth $1,900.00, rate 1714 cents per cwt., 
freight charge, $140.00. Here we have a carload of coal 
worth $540.00, with freight charges of $155.60, and a 
carload of wheat worth $1,900.00, hauled an equal dis- 
tance for $140.00, or $15.60 less than the coal. Now if 
the farmers, who burned the coal, raised the wheat, 
where do we get off? Did he pay the freight on the coal 
or on the wheat? 

According to every known theory of economics, the 
consumer of any article pays for all the human effort that 
that article represents, including cost to produce, trans- 
port and distribution to the consumer. Then according 
to good economic theory, the farmer pays freight on the 
coal and the city consumer pays freight on the wheat. 

This illustration may be duplicated many times. The 
rate structure itself contains much that offers an oppor- 
tunity for improvement, but the first necessity is to get a 
true economic perspective upon the subject, which thus 
far has seemed lacking. The whole process of agitation 
about freight rates as currently carried on is the most 
flagrant example of the total absence of sound economic 
theory. It is emphatically true that transportation is an 
economic activity and is worthy of treatment scientifically 
and not politically. 


Another railway has joined the list of those having 
veterans’ associations. What could be more fitting than 
to give the battle-scarred veterans a chance, now and then, 
to see their old comrades and talk of the days when they 
fought, shoulder to shoulder, to keep the wheels of trans- 
portation moving? The official personnel of the new 
organization on the Northern Pacific Ry. gives a further 


proof of the innate democratic spirit which has made 
of the American railways the success that they are. The 
president of the veterans’ organization is a retired con- 
ductor, the chairman of the board is a former president of 
the railway, and the other officers are men who served in 
all capacities from the highest to the lowest. But the 
point is, that in whatever capacity chance or ability called 
upon them to serve, they did their work well and faith- 
fully for a quarter of a century or more. 

To one who lives or has lived, among the railroad 
officers, and one who also lives to an extent outside, comes 
at times a wondering as to why the procrastination, the 
indecision, the inability to say “yes,” or “no.” How 
often the railroad officer gets from his superior, “I'll take 
this into consideration!” We appreciate the fact that 
railroading is a big institution and that there are many 
things to take into consideration, but without arguing 
further or analyzing at length, it may be pertinent to 
remark that there are a few railroad officers high up and 
on the way to the high-up places that say “yes” or “no” 
with quickness and decision. Perhaps this gives some 
explanation of their success, and it probably reflects the 
fact that they know their job, and that they consider their 
job not departmental, but railroading in its entirety. 


The negro who wrecked the B. & O. flyer at Aviston, 
Ill., on October 3, because he “‘liked to see the cars pile 
up,’ has been sentenced to life imprisonment. Capital 
punishment is more or less a survival of the dark ages, 
but if there is one crime that merits capital punishment, 
it is train-wrecking. 


We frequently observe a confusion of ideas in speak- 
ing about “congestion.” The latter term has become a 
word to conjure with, when someone want to introduce 
original ideas as to what course public improvements 
should take. A certain amount of congestion means full 
utilization and nothing more; any public utility, be it city 
streets, a bridge, a railway yard or a passenger terminal 
is serving the interests of economy if it is operated at 
somewhere near capacity, and it is only a restless spirit 
of extravagance that suggests that it be displaced under 
such conditions. For example, an influential New York 
publication prints an illustration showing a view of a busy 
railroad yard, and declares that this sort of thingy 
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hampering commerce of the port. It may be that this 
particular yard is congested beyond its capacity; that is 
not the point we are making. But speaking in general, 
the busy terminals in New York or any other large city, 
are directly contributing to commerce, and not hampering 
it; and the business interests should be quick to realize 
that any diversion or dispersion of traffic would irretriev- 
ably scatter business also. Business is just what the 

“ word implies, busy-ness, and a movement to break up the 
concentration of commerce at certain focal points is ill- 
directed. We are not overlooking the fact that facilities 
can become crowded past the point of economical opera- 
tion, whereupon people conceive that the object should be 
to eliminate the congestion. But it is one thing to provide 
facilities adequate to handle the congestion, and another 
‘thing to scatter the commerce ,so that there will be no 
congestion. 


BUCCEoSPUL REGULATION 
VI 


Government regulation of railways is generally recog- 
nized as a permanent part of our national life. It finds 
its expression in the commission form of government. 
We now have in the United States 46 state commissions 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission, all exercising 
themselves toward regulation of railways. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has been in existence since 1887 
—37 years—and the various state commissions, some of 

“them longer and some of them for shorter periods. Con- 

sideration of the subject naturally directs our attention 
to the features which surround the activities of these dif- 
ferent commissions, and the considerations are: 

lst—What are the underlying principles of this com- 
mission form of government and what are its advan- 
tages? 

2nd—What are the dangers which are present or 
threaten the success of the commission’s operations ? 

3rd—Do we actually realize the advantages, or are 
they overcome by the disadvantages ; in other words, does 
the practice support the theory? 

The advantages of the commission form of govern- 
ment include these three: 

(a) It opens the way for the employment of experts 
—men of special training and experience—affording the 
application of scientific research to the activity under con- 
trol. 

(b) It affords a means of handling subjects with des- 
patch, securing a quick adjustment of difficulties. It re- 
moves the subject from slow and cumbersome legal pro- 
cesses which necessarily surround matters subject to 
legislation. 

(c) It is supposed to remove the activities controlled 
from political influence. 

The dangers which accompany the commission form of 
government are these: 

(a) The possibility that the personnel of the commis- 
sions will be biased in their judgment either for or 
against the activity under control. 
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(b) That the personnel selected may not have the 
integrity and personal characteristics requisite for their 
positions, or will lack in their experience and training, 
the qualties necessary to fulfill the duties of their office. 

(c) That in the exercise of their authority they will go 
beyond the natural limits within which they may success- 
fully operate, or contrawise, they may fail to fulfill the 
duties assigned to them. 

Regulation of railroads now in the hands of 47 differ- 
ent commissions, would be a gigantic task even though 
the most perfect harmony prevailed between these 47 dif- 
ferent tribunals and they proved fully competent and the 
personnel were fully adequate for the task. In practice, 
there appear many difficulties. Regulation of railways of 
the United States involves the supervision of property 
which actually cost some twenty billions of dollars and 
which was built in times when building was much cheaper 
than at present. These same properties could not be re- 
produced now for much less than twice that amount, 
and for this reason they present a business problem of 
such proportions as is not found in any other depart- 
ment of our national life. 

The commissioners comprising the state commissions 
are in some states elected and in some other states are 
appointed by the executive. In either case there has 
seemed to be a conspicuous failure in selecting men who 
are free from prejudice and who possessed the reputation 
of being free from political bias. Those that are elected 
naturally appeal to their constituents as their agents and 
their advocates. Those who are appointed may be men 
of high character and integrity, and being selected by a 
responsible executive, have as a whole, justified the pro- 
cess of appointment as being fully as reasonable as that 
of popular election. 

As a whole, the methods followed have brought into 
these positions, men whose conduct has displayed a dis- 
tinct prejudice against the railroads. An examination of 
this personnel over a period of years will disclose many 
names of men who have been*conspicuous because of 
their attacks upon the railroads; and in tracing the ad- 
vancement of men to the foremost positions, it often ap- 
pears that those men who are most aggressive in per- 
secuting the railroads have found the highest places in the 
councils of these commissions. Distinct prejudice against 
the railroads has been clear when at times these com- 
missions have appeared before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, not as judicial bodies but in the attitude of 
prosecuting attorneys. 

If there is any one conspicuous feature which seems 
to be apparent as guiding in the selection of commis- 
sioners, it is that men should be selected who are free 
from prejudices and favoritism toward the railroads and 
in the effort to make sure of such selection, the rule 
seems to have been to choose men who are free from any 
practical knowledge or experience in the larger questions 
of railway operation or railway finance. 


Our whole idea of government in the United States is 
that there shall be willing co-operation between the dif- 
ferent departments of the government, between the dif- 
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ferent tribunals residing in the different localities, and in 
order that this co-operation may be successful, there must 
first be a willing mind, then a clear understanding of the 
right, then an earnest purpose to establish justice. In 
experience, these qualities seem at times to be completely 
lacking in the regulation of railroads.’ 

The Interstate Commerce Commissioners are charged 
with establishing just and reasonable rates which shall be 
fair to the investors, the employees and the public. They 
are further charged with the duty of authorizing all 
securities issued in connection with the properties of the 
railways, a task which calls for the most careful judg- 
ment, which should be in every sense, wise, temperate 
and fair minded. This gigantic task of supervision, so 
far as the interstate commerce is concerned, is intrusted 
to eleven men who are described by one of their mem- 
bers in one of their decisions as: “We, a commission 
of eleven men, brought from different walks, none of 
whom was selected because he had any knowledge of 
practical railway operations.” This is an expression, not 
of an outside party, but of a member of the commission 
who is honest enough to recognize their limitations. 

While the way is open for the employment of expert 
men in the capacity of commissioners, men with special 
training and experience, of unquestioned integrity and 
wise judgment, thus affording the application of scientific 
research to the subject of regulation, in actual practice 
we find the widest deviation from this theory and the 
wonder is that we have done so well. 

As to handling subjects with despatch, the commission 
form of government opens the way for the commissions 
to act promptly. The various commissioners being the 
servants of the various congresses are in a position to 
ascertain facts and act thereon much more rapidly than 
the ordinary processes present. This seems to be the 
main purpose which gives the commission form of gov- 
ernment its favor, for it would be quite impossible for 
the legislatures, as now constituted, with their propensity 
for long discussions and dilatory tactics, to handle with 
anything like the despatch which the citizens demand, a 
subject which involves the very life of the nation and 
which at times requires prompt action. 

The commissions have upon occasion acted promptly. 
Upon other occasions they have been a complete failure 
so far as securing a quick determination of the questions 
under consideration; and while intended to remove these 
questions from the cumbersome legal processes which 
congressional legislation require, they’ have been sur- 
rounded with other cumbersome processes which from a 
standpoint of time are of questionable value. 

It is plain that those state commissioners who are 
elected are always suject to political influence, and the 
subjects they handle must necessarily be as much subject 
to political influence as they are themselves. Those of 
the commissioners who are appointed have not shown 
themselves as a whole to be free from political influence, 
and with an exceptional outstanding example of disinter- 
ested courage, the history of the United States does not 
indicate that the commission form of government has 
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been successful in removing railway regulation from | 
political influence. In fact, we now find the railways 
forced into the political arena, not from choice, but purely 
in self-defense and with almost no protection afforded 
them from the commission, who because of the complete- 
ness of their control must of necessity have a correspond- ° 
ing completeness or responsibility. | 

The limits of this editorial do not permit of complete, 
and detailed reference with il'ustrations which will fully 
substantiate these statements, but the results obtained are 
far from satisfactory to the commissioners themselves, 
many of whom are men of high purpose and unques- 
tioned integrity, but who will freely admit that they are 
so circumscribed by the inherent characteristics of their 
positions, their ability and their political environment as 
to make it impossible for them to bring about those re- 
sults which they feel might be regarded as successful 
regulation of the railroads whose destiny is in their hands. 
While the commission form of goverriment has demon- 
strated its success in other lines of endeavor, and in so 
doing has demonstrated the principles upon which success 
rests, the greatest task any commission has undertaken, 
that of regulating the railroads, has been conspicuous in 
its failure to do justice to the railways. 

One of the most necessary elements to success is that 
there shall be mutual confidence between the government 
and the governed. This is our American idea, but no one 
can ever hope that the carriers will have that confidence 
in the commission form of government which is neces- 
sary to their mutual co-operation, so long as the com- 
mission and the carriers both entertain the idea that the 
commission, because of its inherent qualities, is antagonis- 
tic to the best interests of the carriers. The first prin- 
ciple of co-operation is confidence, and confidence is the 
mature result of fair dealing. The best interest of the 
nation, its individuals and its institutions demand fair 
treatment toward the carriers, and this is the first prin- 
ciple to be established toward securing successful regula- 
tion of railroads. 


Washington Correspondence 


(Special to the Railway Review.) 


Car Loapincs AGAIN ABOVE THE MILLION 


WasHincton, D. C., November 25.—Car loadings 
continued to pass the million mark during the week 
ended November 15. The report made public by the 
car service division of American Railway Association 
shows that the loading of revenue freight amounted to 
$1,015,704 cars. Compared with the corresponding week 
last year, the total for the week of November 15 was 
an increase of 23,654 cars, and with the corresponding 
week in 1922, was an increase of 58,140 cars. It also 
was an increase of 21,200 cars over the preceding week 
this year, when loadings were reduced owing to election 
day. 

Increases over the week before were reported in the 
loading of all commodities except ore, which showed 
a seasonal decrease, and miscellaneous freight. 


Grain and grain products loading amounted to 55,313 
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ars, an increase of 544 cars over the week before, and 
7,298 cars above the same week last year. It also was 
an increase of 252 cars above two years ago. In the 
western districts alone grain and grain products loading 
totaled 36,129 cars, an increase of 502 cars over the 
preceding week, and an increase of 6,571 cars compared 
with the corresponding week last year. 

Live stock loading for the-week totaled 45,385 cars, 
an increase of 8,332 cars over the week before. Com- 
pared with the corresponding week last year, it was 
an increase of 4,704 cars, and an increase of 4,670 over 
the corresponding week in 1922. 

Coal loading totaled 188,229 cars, an increase of 16,244 
cars above the previous week, and 17,231 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1923. It was, however, a de- 
crease of 12,562 cars below the corresponding week in 
1922. 

Loading of merchandise and less than carload freight 
totaled 253,768 cars, 1,082 cars above the week before, 
and 5,952 cars above the same week last year. Com- 
pared with the same week in 1922, it was an increase 
Me 25,/58 cars. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 372,504 cars, 
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4,751 cars below the week before, but 16,513 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1923, and 45,991 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1922. 

Forest products loading totaled 69,630 cars, 2,403 cars 
above the week before, but 3,119 cars below last year. 
Compared with the corresponding week two years ago, 
it was an increase of 8,732 cars. 

Ore loading amounted to 20,836 cars, 3,100 cars be- 
low the week before. This also was 24,213 cars under 
last year, and 12,266 cars below two years ago. 

Coke loading totaled 10,039 cars, 446 cars higher than 
the preceding week, but 712 cars below the correspond- 
ing period in 1923, and 2,435 cars under the same period 
in, 1922. 

Compared by districts, increases in the total loadinz 
of all commodities over the preceding week were re- 
ported in all districts except the northwestern and south- 
western districts which showed slight decreases. <A’] 
also showed increases over the corresponding week last 
year except the northwestern. The eastern and Allegheny 
districts were the only ones to show decreases under the 
corresponding period in 1922. 

Rese 


Second Annual Young Men’s Conference 


International Railroad Y. M. C. A. Promotes Gathering 
at Detroit Which Will Have Far-Reaching Influence 


An unusual convention, and one that will prove far 
reaching in its results, was the boys’ conference, con- 
ducted by the International Railroad Y. M. C. A., at 
Detroit, Mich., November 14 to 17, inclusive. Selected 
young men, 279 in number, who are employed by the rail- 
ways of the United States and Canada, most of them be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 21, were brought together to 
meet some of the internationally known leaders in work 
among young men, and to discuss some of the important 
problems facing the younger men who want to get ahead 
in railroad work. 

It was a remarkable group of picked young men, most 
of them already leaders among their companions or fel- 
low-workers. It took no great stretch of the imagina- 
tion to visualize these young men as the future leaders 
of our railroads. They were bright, clean-cut, ambitious 
young men, who had already chosen railroading as their 
life vocation. They came from all over the United States 
and Canada, a total of 48 railways having sent delegates 
to this conference, the number of representatives from 
each road varying from one:to 22. Thirty states, three 
Canadian provinces, and 59 different railroad occupations 
were represented. The lengthy list of roads from which 
these boys came gives concrete evidence not only of the 
support given this conference by the railways of the 
country but also shows the wide-spread territory over 
which the influence of the conference will sooner or later 
be felt. Each boy seemed to feel that his particular road 
was the best road in the world. Following is a list of the 
roads represented : 

Ann Arbor: Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe; At- 
lantic City; Atlantic Coast Line; Baltimore & Ohio; 
Big Four; Boston & Albany; Boston & Maine; Buffalo 
Rochester & Pittsburgh; Canadian National; Canadian 
Pacific; Chesapeake & Ohio; Chicago & Alton; Chicago 
& Northwestern; Chicago Burlington & Ouincy ; Chicavo 
Milwaukee & St. Paul; Chicago Rock Island & Pacific; 
Delaware Lackawanna & Western; Denver & Rio Grande 
Western: Duluth & Iron Range; Frisco; Great Northern; 
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Gulf Colorado & Santa Fe; Illinois Central; Kansas City 
Southern; Lehigh Valley ; Louisville & Nashville; Maine 
Central; Minneapolis & International; Missouri Kansas 
& Texas; Missouri Pacific; Monongahela; New York 
New Haven & Hartford; New York Central; Nickel 
Plate; New York Ontario & Western; Norfolk & West- 
ern; Northern Pacific; Pennsylvania; Pere Marquette; 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie; Reading Co.; Southern; Texas 
& Pacific; Union Pacific; Wabash and Western Pacific. 

Much of the success of the convention was due to the 
support and whole-hearted co-operation of the railway 
officials of Detroit. They arranged for the boys to be 
entertained in Detroit homes, with room and breakfast, 
as guests of local railway officials; they gave a big ban- 
quet to the delegation as a whole, and took all delegates 
on an automobile sight-seeing trip through Belle Isle and 
other points of interest in the city. The Michigan Cen- 
tral furnished each delegate free transportation from De- 
troit to Niagara Falls and return, and provided a special 
train so that they could make the trip during the last day 
of the conference and have ample time to see the falls and 
get back to Detroit in time to make connections for their 
trip home. The executive committee in charge of the 
arrangements for the conference consisted of: 

Chairman, Frank H. Alfred, president and general 
manager, Pere Marquette; J. P. Walsh; general manager, 
Shore Line; Henry Shearer, general manager, Michigan 
Central; H. E. Whittenberger, general manager, Grand 
Trunk Western; ‘T. A. Roberts, general agent and super- 
intendent, Pennsylvania; E. F. Blomeyer, vice-president 
and general manager, Ann Arbor. 

This was the second annual Railroad Y. M. C. A. 
vounger men’s conference. The first conference of this 
group was held at St. Louis, Mo., last November, at 
the time of the triennial conference of Railroad Y. M. C. 
A. secretaries. The latter was such an overwhelming 
success that requests came from all over the country to 
make it an annual affair. It was pointed out that if 
these young men were to be reached, it would not do to 
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wait until the next triennial conference of the secretaries, 
for by this time these boys would be men; that now was 
the time to impress upon them the opportunities for ad- 
vancement in railway work, the importance of getting 
the right start, of getting into work for which they have 
liking and ability. The St. Louis conference stressed 
vocational guidance, character building, and loyalty to 
employer. he general theme of the Detroit conference 
was “The Meaning of Service.” 

One of the results of the St. Louis conference has been 
the organization of boys’ clubs on many roads, the pur- 
pose of these clubs being to foster the physical, in- 
tellectual, and moral development of these young men. 
One of the delegates reported that inspired by this con- 
ference, the apprentices on his road had held a similar 
conference on their own road, some 160 apprentices hav- 
ing been brought together from points all over the system. 
A system association of apprentice clubs was formed and 
as a result, much good has been accomplished; and ar- 
rangements are now being made for another such con- 
ference. Delegates of other roads told something of 
what the previous conference had meant to them. 

The program for the Detroit conference consisted of 
talks by railway officials, Y. M. C. A. workers of inter- 
national note, and by the boys themselves. A total of 
77 speakers and leaders were present, making the total 
attendance at the convention, 379. 

Mr. W. H. Flynn, superintendent motive power, 
Michigan Central R. R., Detroit, acted as toastmaster at 
the convention banquet. Mr. John G. Walber, vice-presi- 
dent, New York Central R. R., New York city, de- 
livered an address on “The Backbone of Transportation.” 
He emphasized the importance of clean living and urged 
each boy to do each job conscientiously and thoroughly, 
reminding them that just as no one could do their physical 
exercises for them, neither could any one do their mental 
exercises for them. He urged a greater physical, mental, 
and spiritual development, more thorough education, a 
more sincere endeavor, pointing out the great oppor- 
tunities in railroad work for young men possessed with 
tne spirit that wins. His remarks coming from a man 
of his experience and position were greatly appreciated. 

lhe venerable Dr. John P. Munn, chairman, transpor- 
ation department, international committee, Y. M. C. A., 
New York city, whose long gray beard was a fitting con- 
trast to the youthful appearance of the delegation as a 
vhole. spoke feelingly on “What These Conferénces 
\lean to Transportation.” The advice and counsel of 
this aged veteran was warmly received by these young 
men at the threshold of life. He emphasized the impor- 
tance of transportation and praised the railroad officials 
ndividually. 

Mr. C. C. Robinson, chairman boys’ work, international 
ommittee, Y. M. C. A., gave two inspiring addresses, 
one on “Getting Started,” and one on “The Find Your- 
self Idea.” The latter was followed by the delegates 
filling in “find yourself” blanks. 

’ach boy was asked to indicate the occupation in which 
he was particularly interested, and to choose the one in 
which he would like to be engaged ten years from now. 
tle was asked to say whether he had any experienc> 
which led him to feel that he had ability for that kind 
of work. He was further asked if he had any particu'ar 
problem in mind or question about his work, present or 
future, about which he would like to inquire, and if so 
to indicate this on the blank furnished. These inquiries 
were then classified and the boys seated at the convention 
luncheon in groups arranged in accordance with the in- 
formation given on these blanks. With each group was 
seated some railway official whose training and experi- 
ence fitted him for answering such questions as the boys 
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of this particular group would be likely to ask. For 
example if the boy was interested in railway mechanics, 
he would be seated with an official of the mechanical de- 
partment, if in railway accounting, with an official of the 
auditing department, and so with other occupations. The 
officials who sat down with these boys at this luncheon 
and discussed with them the subjects in which they were 
particularly interested included officials of nearly every 
department of a railroad organization, officials from many 
different roads offering their services for this occasion. 


One unique feature of the conference program was 
the group discussions, wherein the boys were divided into 
groups. After each theme address, the general session 
adjourned and the boys reassembled in small groups, 
where under the leadership of one of the older leaders, 
they went into detailed discussion of the subject dis- 
cussed at the general session. In these group discussions, 
the boys were led by skillful questioning to give serious 
thought to the subject discussed and to set forth their 
own ideas. These group discussions were continued on 
the train enroute to Niagara Falls. They proved an im- 
portant feature of the conference, serving to get the boys 
to think through each subject, and making each take a 
more active part in the discussions than could be secured 
in the larger gatherings. 
secretary of New York city, had charge of the organiza- 
tion of these discussion groups. 


Tests on Welded Joints, Street Rail- 
way Rails 


The bureau of standards, United States department of 
commerce, is conducting tests to determine which type of 
welded rail joint will show the greatest endurance under 
street car traffic. Specimens of every type of joint in 


common use are being subjected to very rough treatment 


in order to determine their relative durability. The 
specimens under test consists of two short lengths of 
rail fastened together with a joint of the type to be 


Machine for Making Impact Tests of Joints in Street Railway Rails, 
Bureau of Standards, 


? 


Mr. A. J. Gregg, boys’ work 


| 
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studied. This specimen is mounted on two supports 
which in turn rests upon a heavy spring-supported anvil. 
A power hammer weighing 400 pounds strikes a blow on 
the joints once a second, being driven by an electric motor 
and cam shaft. 

The succession of heavy blows on the joint produces an 
effect similar to that from the wheels of cars running 
along the track, and the number of blows required to 
break the joint indicates its relative strength. The test 
is a noisy one, even worse than the noise due to flat 
wheeled cars or cupped rails; and for that reason the 
tests are being conducted in a location remote from resi- 
dences. 

This test, which forms a part of a thorough investiga- 
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tion of rail joints, is being carried out in co-operation 
with the welded rail commission of the American Bureau 
of Welding and the American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion. Four common types of welded joints are being 
investigated. These are, the fish plate weld, in which the 
ends of the rails and a pair of fish plates attached to their 
sides are welded together with an electric arc; the thermit 
weld, the butt weld, and the cast iron weld. Of these 
four, the fish plate weld is most used. The butt weld can 
be used only in new track, as it requires that the end of 
the rails to be pressed together and welded with an elec- 
tric current. The thermit weld, as is well known, 
consists in pouring molten metal into the joint, the steel 
being melted by the thermit process. 


Efficiency in Heavy Freight Car Repairs 


Economical Performance Requires Carefully Arranged 
Organization and System for Handling the Program 


By H. W. WILLIAMS 


In a paper presented before the recent convention of the 
Chief Car Inspectors’ and Car Foremen’s Association of 
America, the author, who is special representative to the 
general superintendent of motive power, Chicago Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Ry., treats of a subject that is of considerable im- 
portance to those having to do with the car departments of 
the railroads. In his paper Mr. Williams outlines in a gen- 
eral way some valuable suggestions as to the proper methods 
of arriving at the required facilities for maintaining car 
equipment, and in conclusion he states that efficiency in re- 
pairing freight cars is largely dependent upon the policy and 
organization \of the road and the facilities for performing 
the work. “The following is extracted, from Mr. Williams’ 
paper: 


Efficiency as applied to heavy repairs in freight train 
car maintenance implies not only the ability to recondition 
cars with the least expenditure for labor and material, and 
within the shortest period of time, but it is gauged also 
by the measure in which cars are produced with the least 
interruption from service and the promptness with which 
they can be offered at the point of loading, after being 
repaired. To accomplish an economical performance in 
this respect requires a carefully arranged organization and 
system for handling the physical features of the program 
and an intimate knowledge of the financial problems in- 
volved and the transportation requirements as well. 

The most essential thing is a definite policy as to the 
manner of overcoming wear and obsolescence. If it is 
considered paramount to build up a large surplus of equip- 
ment within a short season of comparatively dull traffic 
in order to meet a maximum seasonal loading, then it be- 
comes necessary to carry a heavy investment burden to 
get a large production within a short period of time, 
whereas, the same total production could be obtained with 
a much smaller investment and at lower tnit cost were it 
possible to maintain a uniformly consistent operation 
throughout the year. If this policy is essential or if the 
traffic requirements make the adoption of such a policy 
imperative it may be more economical to fall back on the 
contract shop rather than carry the heavy investment in 
facilities necessary to get the output. 

It is a fairly recognized fact that there is a definite cycle 
for freight train car repairs and it has been determined 
that the average freight car requires a heavy repair or 
general overhauling after a period of service of approxi- 
mately eight years. Necessity for heavy work in a shorter 


period than this is a fair indication of an inherent weak- 
ness while an undue extension of the period will lead to 
a serious problem of deferred maintenance. On this basis 
a carrier with an ownership of 100,000 cars should pre- 
pare for an annual output of general repairs to 12,500 
cars. However, this number should be modified to a 
certain extent by a reasonable policy of acquisition, off- 
set by a like number which, due to physical condition and 
age, should be selected to be run until worn out. 

In order to maintain a normal situation as to design, 
construction, repair and obsolescence the average age of 
equipment should be thoroughly understood at all times, 
as this reflects whether or not old equipment is being re- 
tired when due and being replaced with new or rebuilt 
cars. Applying experience factors of the past, which in- 
dicate an average life of twenty years for freight cars, to 
the assumed ownership of 100,000 cars, it will be noted 
that there should be retired annually something like 5,000 
cars with a like number rebuilt or purchased new. This 
then would leave 7,500 cars to be handled as heavy re- 
pairs in a regular program of routine work. 

It is to be understood that the normal run of light re- 
pairs accumulating from current wear and breakage, such 
as is handled day by day over the rip tracks, is not to be 
considered in this portion of the discussion. The class of 
work in question is that which deals with cars in groups 
or series where general repairs are necessary to over- 
come obsolescence or weakness of design or a general 
overhauling due to a long period of service. 


Obsolescence as applied to freight car maintenance sig- 
nifies that the equipment in whole or in part is out of 
date or is not equal to modern usage or up to present day 
standards of design. The car itself may be just as good 
as the day it was built and yet be obsolete and not safe 
for handling in long trains behind the large locomotives 
of today. Wooden underframes, light draft gears, in- 
sufficient body bracing and similar items are factors of 
obsolescence and it is these features that must be over- 
come in the program of heavy repairs under considera- 
tion. 

There is a tendency of late years to extend the useful 
life of cars beyond the former average of twenty years. 
This is the result of two factors, viz:—increased cost 
per unit and restricted finances. Two policies in this 
respect are to be found. A carrier with a favorable 
margin between expenses and revenues more likely will 
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overcome the problem of repair turnover by acquiring 
new equipment, relieving the bad order situation by re- 
tirements which can readily be absorbed in operating ex- 
penses, whereas, with a carrier loss favorably situated in 
a financial way it becomes necessary to recondition cars 
and extend their useful life because the road is not in a 
position to assume the heavy burden in operating expenses 
incidental to an extensive program for retirements. 
Under the latter policy cars are rebuilt usually at an age 
somewhere near the eighteenth year and when recondi- 
tioned they will have their useful life extended to about 
thirty years. 

The physical feature which determines the necessity 
for retirement or rebuilding is the condition of the body 
and underframe. The wheels, trucks, and draft gear 
are effected by current wear ana are usually repaired or 
renewed as occasion demands. The plan of rebuilding 
is somewhat favorable under present prices because of 
the low investment value of the old parts reused per- 
mitting old equipment to be reconditioned to a point 
equivalent to new equipment at a considerably lower capi- 
tal investment than would be required for an equal num- 
ber of new cars. This condition, in itself, is a large 
factor tending toward an increase in the average life 
of cars. This condition, however, may change within 
the course of years to the contrary, as the effect of pres- 
ent day prices on future rebuilding programs may result 
in the usable parts representing too large an investment 
for profitable use. This then would be favorable to the 
retirement of old equipment and the purchase of new 
cars even though charge for retirement might be some- 
what high. 


The heavy charge to operating expense at time of re- 
tirement is due to the low rate at which depreciation is 
written off currently. On all carriers a certain amount 
is set aside each month as a sinking fund reserved for 
accrued depreciation, however, as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission does not prescribe any specific rate for de- 
preciation, it is optional with the carrier and usually re- 
sults in a rate being selected somewhat in proportion to 
the margin between revenues and expenses, so, genera!ly 
speaking, carriers enjoying a good profit will accrue cur- 
rently a sufficient reserve to reduce the final charge at time 
of actual retirement to an insignificant amount, while 
carriers less favored cannot afford to do so and must 
prolong the life of their cars in order to offset a lower 
rate of depreciation. 


Take for example a series of cars twenty years old 
which are not fit for service in their present physical 
condition. Let it be assumed that they cost when new 
$750.00 per car, and that five years ago on addition and 
betterment in the way of a later type draft arm or some 
other feature had been applied at an increased capital 
value of $50.00 per car. The car, therefore, represents 
$800.00 in capital investment. Suppose it is decided 
to retire the cars and dismantle them. Assuming in this 
case that 1% per cent is the rate of current depreciation 
per annum; the current depreciation on the original in- 
vestment for 20 years is deducted therefrom as is also 
that for the addition and betterment for 5 years and the 
amount remaining represents that portion of the capital 
which must be written off. Certain parts of the cars 
being usable for repairs to other equipment may be 
taken into store stock at an appraised value and in addi- 
tion there will be some scrap credit to the investment. 
The value of these are also deducted from the invest- 
ment after which the amount remaining in capital account 
must be charged to operating expense, that is, maintenance 
of equipment, in order to clear the investment accounts. 
There would also be an additional charge to cover the 
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ments but does not affect the writing off of the invest- 
ment. This example set up in actual figures would work 
out as follows: 


Original investment $750.00 
Additions and betterments 50.00 $800.00 
Depreciation 
1% per cent on $750 for 20 yrs. 225.00 : 
1%'per cent on | SO tor 5 yrsne oy oD 228.75 
Present ledger value $571.25 
Salvage credits 
Parts usable 130.00 
Scrap PA WAS 1SiZa 
Investment charge remaining $420.00 
Cost to dismantle 30.00 
Total charge to M. of E. Acct. per car $450.00 


From this it will be seen that if for the sum of say 
$300.00 per car some of which may be chargeable to addi- 
tions and betterment the equipment can be reconditioned 
for 10 years additional service, the saving in operating 
expenses is quite appreciable while at the end of the 10 
years the current depreciation would have reduced the 
final retirement charge to a point less burdensome. On 


the other hand had the current rate of depreciation been — 


higher the margin would not have been sufficient to have 
warranted the cost of repairs in which case it would be 
better to charge the balance to maintenance and buy new 
equipment which would require but little expense for a 
number of years. Such a case using depreciation at 4 
per cent would work out as follows: ‘ 


Original investment $750.00 . 
Additions and betterments 50.00 $800.00 
Depreciation bid 
4 per cent on $750 for 20 yrs. $600.00 
4 per cent on $ 50-for 5 yrs. 10.90 610.00 — 
Present ledger value 190.00 
Salvage credits 
Parts usable 130.00 
- Scrap 21.25 | 151.25m 
Investment charge remaining 38.75. . 
Cost to dismantle — 30.00 


Total charge to M. of E. Acct. per car 


In this case it will be noted that the total cost to retire. 
is much less than it would cost to repair the cars. Under. 


this latter circumstance it is possible to confine judgment 
of the retirement of cars on the basis of physical con- 
dition alone, as should be the case. 

The policy as to acquisition of new equipment is another 
factor in freight car maintenance. With the exception 


of carr.ers where one commodity is handled almost ex- _ 
clusively, there will be a large diversity in the classes of 


$ 68.75." 


. 


cars owned and it is not practical from many standpoints — 
to purchase the theoretical number of each class eaeh — 


year. It usually happens that large numbers of a certain 


class are purchased at one time making up the deficit in — 


that particular class for several years past and probably 
for the future. This is a correct policy and if consistently 
followed will result in a proper balance, and the degree 
of standardization accomplished will have a favorable 


, 
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effect upon expenses by reducing the stock of material in 
number of parts and the investment necessary. However, 
it has usually happened in the past due to conditions of 
traffic or finances that there has been no regularity in the 
purchase of new equipment. A survey of the age of the 
cars owned will undoubtedly show a large number pur- 
chased within a year or two with wide gaps intervenin 
wherein few, if any, acquisitions were made. This leads 
to a serious maintenance problem as large numbers will 
fall due for heavy repairs at approximately the same 
time. 

A carrier confronted with a condition of this kind 
where it becomes necessary to recondition a large num- 
ber otf cars within a short period of time shou'd review 
the situation carefully before deciding on the measures 
to be taken. It may be found after a survey of the equip- 
ment owned that it is merely a temporary condition which 
could be overcome by handing a portion of the work over 
to contract shops, whereas, if facilities were built up to 
combat with the peak condition, there might be a period 
of several years when the facilities would lie practically 
idle while the road would be carrying a large burden of 
investment charges without return on the capital invested. 
Therefore, it would seem more economical to provide 
facilities of sufficient capacity for the normal run of re- 
pair work with a consistent margin to take care of sea- 
sonal peaks and other contingencies depending on outside 
sources for assistance in case of heavy accumulations as 
ment:oned above. 


It would, therefore, seem that for the ownership of 
100,000 cars assumed for this discussion an annual output 
of any 10,000 cars should be a reasonable provision of 
facilities. The maximum output, of course, is contingent 
upon the policy pursued as to seasonal peaks. If a uni- 
form force can be maintained throughout the year this 
would result in a daily output of about 35 cars while on 
the other hand if 75 per cent of the work must be done 
during six months of the year, then there should be an 
_ output of something like 50 cars per day. There may be 
other combinations such as facilities on one portion of 
the system working on coal cars during the summer sea- 
som, in another section it may be imperative to work on 
ore cars during the winter months, and in another grain 
cars during the late winter and early summer, so that the 
particular shop or yard must be capable of meeting the 
particular service requirement. 


Another factor to be considered is the policy pursued 
with respect to current repairs on the rip tracks over a 
system. Carefully laid plans as to systematic repairs and 
standardization of parts will prove a big factor in the 
way of getting a full term of service from cars and will 
assist greatly in maintaining a consistent operation and 
program for general repairs. 


With a definite policy established with respect to the 
features previously discussed the problem of handling 
the actual physical work is greatly simplified. This 1s 
principally a matter of organization, system and arrange- 
ment of facilities. Heavy repair points should be located 
advantageously as to supply of material, traffic demand 
for cars being repaired, climatic conditions and labor 
markets. Enclosed repair tracks are desirable but are not 
essential to economical operation except under unfavor- 
able weather conditions. The degree of necessity is more 
pronounced in steel car work than for handling wooden 
cars, mainly on account of the need for over head crane 
facilities. However, it may be said with assurance that 
the possibilities for economy in shop operation are greater 
where the work is done under roof, but it should be re 
membered that the enclosed shop represents a large in- 
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vestment for which the carrying charges must be offset 
before any savings can be claimed. 

In the committee work of both the American Railway 
Association and the American Railway Engineering Asso- 
ciation which has been quite active since federal control 
it has been found impractical to attempt to establish a 
general layout for shop operation that could be used even 
as a guide and that the best ass stance can be given by 
way of stating a few general principles. It is quite gen- 
eraily agreed that freight car repair shops should have 
longitudinal tracks and be arranged for cars to feed in at 
one end and out at the other. Ample supply tracks and 
paved roadways should be provided for delivery of sup- 
plies and materials even where overhead cranes are pro- 
vided as the motor truck and trailer, or tram car are more 
adapted to this work than the overhead crane which is 
more useful for and would be occupied with the handling 
of heavy parts. It is also generally agreed that it is quite 
profitable to install overhead cranes of 15 to 20 ton 
capacity as the additional expense is not unreasonably 
large where the investment has been undertaken to house 
the repair tracks and facilities. The system of moving 
cars along by progressive steps as the work proceeds is 
coming more and more into general use and is proving 
economical and successful because of the simplicity of 
material «delivery and the ability to specialize in gang 
work. The degree of success from this method depends 
greatly upon the ability to run cars through in sufficiently 
large groups of the same series to allow for specialization 
and uninterrupted progression. 

After all possible has been said on the subject the key 
to the whole situation can be summarized into three 
words, viz :—policy, organization and facilities, for ‘with- 
out a plan embracing each of these full efficiency in car 
repair programs cannot be realized. 


Bureau of Standards Annual Report 


Scientific investigations and tests resulting in large say- 
ings to the government and to American industry through 
improvement in processes and the finding of uniform 
standards are featured in the annual report of Dr. George 
K. Burgess, director of the bureau of standards, sub- 
mitted to Secretary of Commerce Hoover last week. In- 
vestigations made during the year with orifice meters for 
measuring gas, corrosion of underground pipes, and tests 
conducted covering impact stresses in highway bridges. 
braking systems for automobiles, and other studies, have 
resulted in the application of improved methods in en- 
gineering practices that are of direct and substantial 
savings to the industrial public, Mr. Burgess states. 


An increase of more than 125 times its initial volume 
has taken place in the testing work of the bureau of 
standards during the 23 years of its existence, the report 
states. During the year just closed 135,852 tests were 
conducted by all divisions of the bureau, as compared 
with 115,729 in 1923. 

Most of the tests of the past year were executed for 
other branches of the government, practically every 
branch making use of the facilities provided. A great 
deal of testing, however, is done for commercial firms and 
for individuals, over 40,000 test folders, covering over 
600,000 such tests, for which a charge is made, having 
been issued since the founding of the bureau. The gov- 
ernment work is given precedence, however, and in some 
cases all testing except that for the government has had to 
be refused because the demand exceeds the facilities for 
doing this work, 
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Manufacturers — 


Tools, Methods and Materials 


Improved Equipment and Appliances — New Devices — _ Products of the 
Short Guts to Economy 


Gontributed Items of Interest to the Practical Man 


Labor Saving Ideas — 


Machining Rod Brasses 


The arrangement shown in the ac- 
companying illustration is in use in the 
Moncton, N. B., shops of the Canadian 
National Railways for finishing loco- 
motive side rod brasses. The opera- 
tion is performed in a shaper fitted with 
a special cutting tool and the work 
is held in an indexing fixture. As can 
be seen from the illustration, the entire 
surface of the brass is machined in onc 
operation. 


Boiler Plate Drill 


A very convenient form of home- 
made drilling device to be used in 
drilling boiler plates is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. This device 
is in use in the Stratford, Ont., shops 
-of the Canadian National Railways. It 
has-a range of from 3 ft. t6°14 ft. 
\s can be seen from the illustration, it 
consists of two channel sections form- 
ing a track for the drill driving ar- 
rangement. These channels are suit- 
ably bolted together and are supported 
on brackets from one of the shop 

Power is furnished by an 
motor through a_ horizontal 
ve shaft supported on the channel. 
is simple .in ,operation as 
the feed is controlled entirely by the 
long handle and the drill may be easily 
moved to any desired position. It is 


columns. 

electric 
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| 
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Machining Rod Brasses. 


the practice at this point to punch all 
boiler plates before drilling, and it is 
reported that with the use of this ma- 
chine flue holes are drilled in 18 sec- 
onds each: 


Mahrvel Vacuum Torches 
and Tire Heaters — 


The Mahr Manufacturing Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has added a tire heating 
unit to its growing list of safety vacuum 
type of oil burning equipment. This 
equipment operates without pressure 
on the oil tanks or hose lines, and 


Radial Drill for Boiler Plate Work. 


therefore it cannot blow up and set 
fire to either buildings or workmen. 

This tire heater is used in connection 
with the No. 101 Mahrvel safety vacuum 
tank which has recently been approved 
by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. The tire heat- 
ing unit consists of a light stand, 
special nozzle and steel housing. The 
housing is assembled by sections around 
the periphery of the tire to be removed 
and two powerful flames, from the bot- 
tom of the tire and in opposite direc- 
tions, are forced around its entire cir- 
cumference within the housing. The 
major portion of the heat is confined 
in contact with the rim and the heat- 
ing is unusually rapid. 

The combination of torch and tire 
heaters is especially convenient at 
terminal points where the torch has a 
variety of economical uses. When 
thawing out locomotive ashpans, hop- 
pers or other frozen parts, the time 
required is but a few minutes as com- 
pared with hours when using steam and 
this, too, without the great clouds of 
steam that usually handicaps work 
around cinder pits. 

The use of this torch to light loco- 
motives saves a very considerable 
amount of time and money that is 
otherwise spent in cutting up and 
handling kindling wood. For heating 
parts to be straightened and preheating 
parts to be welded, the oil torch is 
cheaper and faster than an acetylene 
torch. For thawing out frogs, switches, 
and other mechanism around termin- 
als, the compressed air may be sup- 
plied from the air brake pump on a 
locomotive. 


Improved Power Driven 
Rail Bender 


The Watson-Stillman Company, New 
York, has just brought out a power 
driven rail bender which is an improve- 
ment on a former machine of its man- 
ufacture. 

This improved type of power driven 
rail bender is particularly efficient when 
sections of rail are to be curved to 
any desired radius. It can also be used 
to straighten curved rails. 

In operation three rolls fitting the 
section of rail are used. Two rolls 
driven by gears acting as feed rolls 
are spaced 32 inches apart center to 
center. The third or center roll is 
forced against the rail by two large 
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The Watson-Stillman Improved Power Driven Rail Bender. 


screws operated by two hand wheels, 
the position of this roll determining 
the curvature required. The rails are 
passed back and forth between the 
rolls by using a reversible motor or 
in the event of the machine being belt 
driven by a belt shifter with tight and 
loose pulley. 


The frame of the machine is of open 
hearth steel casting. The bedplate is 
of cast iron. The gears all have cut 
teeth and are made either of cast iron 
or steel as required. The rolls are 
of cast steel. The roll shaft and gear 
shaft of machinery steel. Rails are 
passed through the machine at a speed 
of 50 to 55 feet per minute. ‘The illus- 
tration shows the machine with gear 
guards removed. Guards are furnished 
with the machine to conform to safety 
laws. All rolls can be easily changed 
by removing frame cap and on egear. 

The machine is built in two sizes, 
75 tons and 100 tons. The latter size 
has sufficient power to curve or 
straighten any rail now in use. 


Friction Head Electric 
Serew Driver 


A light weight friction head electric 
screw driver, embodying a number of 
improvements, has recently been an- 
nounced by the Hisey-Wolf Machine 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Unlike other electric screw drivers 
heretofore offered to the trade, this 
machine is designed with a disc type 
friction clutch which is automatically 
adjusted according to the pressure ap- 
plied by the operator, and it is said 
that the advantages of this friction head 
over the positive and chuck type of 


Light Weight Friction Head Electric Screw 
river 


clutch, can only be appreciated by an 
actual test. 

With this type of machine screws 
up to No. 14 by 2% inches long can 
be driven in soft solid wood. When 
suitable lead holes are provided, larger 
wood screws and lag screws up to Ye 
inch diameter by 4 inches long can 
be driven. These machines are equal- 
ly as practical for setting nuts up to 
3g inch in metal and wood construc- 
tion work as the friction clutch with 
its slipping feature when nut is driven 
home prevents undue strain on the op- 
erator. Standard nut sockets are car- 
ried in stock in %4, ve and % inch sizes 
for U. S. S. square and hexagon nuts 
and are recessed for bolt clearance to 
a depth equal to twice the bolt diameter. 


New Design of Small Gauge 


The Federal Products Corporation, 
Providence, R. I., have added to their 
line of gauges an entirely new type, 
which is shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration, and which should prove a 
valuable tool wherever accuracy is an 
essential feature. 


25 Federal 


The Model 


Pocket Gauge. 
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This little gauge is called the Fed- 
Model “25” with universal at- 
tachments. It is a light and sensitive 
dial indicator, which by means of its 
attachments will enable the user to in- 
stantly adjust it to any desired posi- 
tion on a surface or on a height gauge. 
It will also be found extremely use- 
ful in checking lathe, milling machine, 
grinder, shaper, or planer work. As 
shown in the illustration, it is furnished 
in a small leather case which can be 
very comfortably carried in the oper- 
ator’s pocket. 


The diameter of the dial of the in- 
dicator itself is only one inch, and it 
is graduated in “.001,” a complete revo- 
lution of the hand being the full range, 
namely “.004.” 


Venturi Suction Type Tire 
Heater 


A venturi suction type tire heater 
which has been recently placed on the 
market has received much favorable 
comment wherever installations have 
been made. This device is a product 
of the Hauck Manufacturing Co., 
Brooklyn. N. Y. 


This heater is furnished on wheels 
or mounted on legs with handle bars 


Venturi Suction Type Tire Heater Mounted on 
Wheels, 


and can be placed in any _ position, 
either alongside or at right angles to 
the tracks, while the rings are furnished 
in halves and can be placed on the 
tire without dismantling driving gears. 


The Hauck “suction type” burner pre- 
heats the compressed air from the sup- 
ply line while it is passing through 
the heating coil in the fire box and then 
through the perforated ring on the tire. 
Preheating takes about two minutes, 
Then the oil supply valve at injector 
is opened and a perfect vapor is emit- 
ted from the numerous perforations in 
the ring. It will ignite instantly by 
the use of a wick torch and sharp 
bluish-red flames like that of a_ gas 
burner are produced. 
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Declaration of Principles by 
Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America 


A platform of principles was unani- 
mously adopted by the delegates to the 
recent convention of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America, and the reso- 
lution is now before the many affiliated 
traffic clubs of the country with a view 
to their united support of the same plat- 
form. In reference to the intent of the 
action, the following paragraph of the 
resolution is explanatory: “We hope 
that this brief statement of principles, 
if and when ratified by a majority of 
member clubs, will also be adopted by 
other bodies, and we, therefore, recom- 
mend it for the consideration of the 
National Industrial Traffic .League, the 
Association of Railway Executives, the 
Railway 3usiness Association, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, and the various shippers’ re- 
gional advisory boards. We commend 
it also to the attention of the president 
of the United States and the senators 
and representatives in congress.” 

The wording of the resolution is as 
follows, the paragraph quoted above be- 
ing the conclusion: 

The Associated Trafic Clubs of 
America has been standing for a policy 
of ‘hands off the transportation act.’ It 
believes that this policy should be con- 
tinued, at least until after the approach- 
ing short session of congress, which 
ends March 4, 1925. 

“But, aside from the question of im- 
mediate legislation, we believe there 
ought to be a platform of fundamental 
principles on which persons construc- 
tively interested in transportation can 
stand. 

“We believe in a continuation of the 
present public policy of private owner- 
siip under government regulation. 

“We deprecate any tendency toward 
political control of rates, believing that 
there should be neither political pres- 
sure used on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to induce it to follow poli- 
cies that may seem expedient to persons 
or parties in political power, nor at- 
tempts by congress to legislate as to 
specific rates. We especially condemn 
the theory of making rates for the pur- 
pose of aiding an industry that, for the 
moment, may not be in prosperous con- 
dition. 

“We believe the present tentative valu- 
ation of railroad properties by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and the 
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methods pursued by that body in arriv- 
ing at its valuations to be substantially 
sound. We believe the work of valua- 
tion should be continued by the com- 
mission until completed. 

“While realizing that there is still the 
problem of the ‘strong and weak’ rail- 
roads, we believe that section 15a is a 
constructive effort to solve it, and we 
believe that section should be retained 
until something better is offered. The 
facts do not support the allegation that 
substantial reductions in rates have not 
been or cannot be made with this sec- 
tion in force. It establishes the prin- 
ciple, which we favor, that the carriers 
are entitled to an adequate return. 

“We believe the fourth section of the 
act to regulate commerce should be left 
as it is, with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, charged by law with the 
duty of fostering both rail and water 
transportation, empowered to grant de- 
partures from it. 

“We believe that much good may be 
accomplished through proper consolida- 
tions of railroads, but we believe, in- 
stead of laying down a specific plan for 
general consolidation, either voluntary 
or compulsery, the wiser plan would be 
{o permit consolidation naiwaily 
brought about and proposed by tlie rail- 
roads themselves, if, after proper hear- 
ing, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion finds them to be in the public inter- 
est. 

“We believe that, if the principle of a 
railroad labor board is to be maintained, 
through the present or any similar body, 
the public should unquestionably be 
represented thereon.” 


Short Courses in Highway Transport, 
University of Michigan. 


The University of Michigan has an- 
nounced a schedule of graduate short 
period courses in highway engineering 
and highway transport, which will be 
given at that institution during two- 
week periods from December 8, to 
March 20. The University of Michigan, 
it is understood, is the only educational 
institution offering courses of this char- 
acter. There are seven two-week peri- 
ods covered by the schedule; a man 
may take any one course independently, 
and hence has an opportunity to begin 
his residence on seven different dates. 
The courses are under the direction of 
Arthur H. Blanchard, professor of high- 
way engineering and highway transport, 
department of civil engineering, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


November 29, 1924 — 


Castleton Cut-Off of the New 
York Central Opened 
to Traffic 


Ceremonies marking the comple- 
tion of a monumental piece of rail-— 
road construction, were observed at 
Albany, 'N. Y., November 20, 1924, in 
connection with the formal opening of 
the Hudson River Connecting R. R,, 
commonly known as the Castleton cut- 
off of the New York Central R. R. This 
$25,000,000 project, of which various 
features have been described from time 
to time in the Railway Review, includes 
a 28-mile double-track route, a freight 
terminal with 120 miles of track, an 
engine terminal and a high-level bridge 
over the Hudson river, at a point about 
10 miles south of Albany, N. Y. The 
line connects the Mohawk and Hudson 


divisions of the New York Central 


with the Boston & Albany R. R. and 
the Albany branch of the West Shore 
R. R. in such a manner that all of the 
through freight traffic of these roads 
will pass through the new Selkirk 
freight yards. This will materially re- 
duce congestion at Albany, and by the 
use of the high-level bridge will elimi- 
nate the heavy grades on either bank 
of the Hudson river, and west of Al- 
bany. 

Preliminary to the elaborate dedica- 
tion ceremonies, lan inspection party 
was taken by special train, over the 
new route. More than a thousand in- 
vited guests, executives of other roads, 
state and government officials, and offi- 
cers of the New York Central, made the 
trip. The train left Albany over the 
Boston & Albany R. R. and proceeded 
to Niverville, where the connection 
was made with the new line. From this 
point the train proceeded slowly over 
he cut-off and the A. H. Smith memor- 
ial bridge, so named in honor of the 
late A. H. Smith, formerly president of 
the New York Central, who conceived 
and planned the new cut-off. From the 
bridge the train traveled through the 
west bound freight yards, past the en- 
gine terminal and car repair yards, to 
‘a point near Unionville, where the 
cut-off connects with the West Shore 
R. R. From Unionville the train pro- 
ceeded back through the east bound 


’ freight yards, past the engine terminal 


to Selkirk function and thence over 
the Albany branch of the West Shore 
R. R. to Albany. 


At Albany a luncheon was prepared 


k 
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at Hotel Ten Eyck, tendered jointly by 
the New York Central and the Albany 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. P. E. 
Crowley, president of the New York 
Central R. R., presided. The speakers 
included: Lieutenant Governor George 
R. Lunn, who represented the state of 
New York; F. I. Cox, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; William A. 
Prendergast, chairman of the Public 
Service Commission of the State of 
New York; William S. Hackett, mayor 
of the city of Albany; Frederick W. 
Cook, secretary of state of Massachu- 
setts and Royal S. Copeland, United 
States Senator from New York. Presi- 
dent Crowley, in addressing the guests, 
said in part: 

“T consider this an appropriate time 
to tell you that the board of directors 
of the New York Central R. R. has 
directed that the bridge across the 
Hudson river which was opened to- 
day shall hereafter be known as the 
‘Alfred H. Smith Memorial Bridge’ in 
honor of our late president. This 
bridge in its outline and essential de- 
tails was planned by Mr. Smith, and it 
therefore seems appropriate that it 
should be dedicated to the memory ot 
a man who started his railroad career 
as a laborer in a bridge gang and who 
later became one of the greatest rail- 
road executives in this country. 


“As you all know, the route up the 
Hudson and Mohawk valleys and 
thence into the Great Lakes basin is 
the only break in the Appalachian 
mountain chain between the Atlantic 
seacoast and the great interior. Na- 
ture marked this westward ‘course. 
Pioneers marked it by scattered out- 
posts as they pushed onward to the 
lake regions. Their grandchildren 
needed better transportation facilities 
than were afforded by pack horses and 
canoes or even by wagon, although it 
required considerable persuasion by 
Governor DeWitt Clinton and a few 
far-seeing contemporaries to convince 
them of that need. But at last they 


Invited Guests of the New York Central R. R. Leaving Special Train 
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were convinced, and 99 years ago this 
month the original Erie canal was 
opened for traffic. 


“The time required for the shipment 
of freight over the 352 miles between 
Albany and Buffalo was reduced from 
20 days to 10 days, and the cost re- 
duced from $100 a ton to $10 a ton, and 
later to $3. Soon a line of light packet 
boats was placed in service with horses 
traveling at a trot, by which passen- 
gers could make this formidable jour- 
ney in 34% days. Up to this time Phil- 
adelphia and Baltimore outdistanced 
New York in commercial importance, 
but the opening of the great highway 
into the interior by way of the Erie 
canal immediately gave New York City 
a lead which has never since been 
challenged. This was our first impres- 
sive object lesson on the value of cheap 
transportation. 


“Eighteen years later our grandfathers 
found that by changing cars several 
times they could make the journey be- 
tween Albany and Buffalo in 25 hours 
instead of 3% half days. That was our 
second great object lesson on the value 
of transportation, although the legis- 
lature of New York did not seem to ap- 
preciate the fact, for restrictions for- 
bidding railroads to compete with the 
Erie canal were not removed until 1847. 


“Even after they had been freed from 
legal handicaps the primitive railroads 
of that early day found it difficult to 
provide transportation for the growing 
country. Commodore Vanderbilt visu- 
alized the idea of the great American 
railroad system. By uniting ten feeble 
independent lines which together made 
up the route across New York state, to 
form the New York Central R. R., one 
company under one management, he 
was able to command the capital where- 
with to make needed improvements in 
the plant and its operation. It was a 
convincing demonstration that one 
strong railroad was far better both for 
the owners and for the public than a 
number of small lines. 


Cut-Off.—P. & A. Photo. 
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“That was our third great object les- 
son in transportation, and perhaps it 
was the most important one we had 
yet learned. It is impossible to believe 
that the 560 original railroad corpora- 
tions now united to form the New 
York Central lines could ever have 
been developed as independent carriers 
to furnish the public service rendered 
by the New York Central. The same 
thing applies to the many other orig- 
inal railroad corporations which have 
been consolidated to constitute the 
comparatively few railroad systems we 
have today. 

“Since that historic first important 
consolidation in 1853,. the New York 
Central has been kept busy expanding 
its facilities to keep ahead of the grow- 
ing demands of traffic. The first step 
was to consolidate the Hudson River 
R. R. and the Harlem R. R. with the 
New York Central, to form a through 
route between the ocean and the lakes 
under one management. The next step 
was to enlarge the plant. In less than 
a quarter of a century after the first 
consolidation the main line between 
Albany and Rochester had grown te 
four tracks, the only four-track road 
in the world at that time. A few years 
later the West Shore R. R. was ac- 
quired and the main traveled road be- 
came a six-track line across New York 
state from Albany to Buffalo. Be- 
tween Albany and New York city there 
were also six main tnacks. 


“The growth in population, the tran- 
sition from a predominantly agricultur- 
al to a predominantly industrial coun- 
try, and the ever-rising standard of 
living combined to impose an increas- 
ing burden on the then existing trans- 
portation system. Between 1900 and 
1923 railroad traffic measured in ton 
miles per capita, increased 125 per 
cent while population only increased 
45 per cent. The burden on the New 
York Central has been particularly 
heavy. With five per cent of the rail- 
road mileage of the United States, less 


*.. : 


Which Carried the Party on a Tour of Inspection of the New Castleton 
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than ten per cent of the total rail- 
road capitalization and considerably 


less than ten per cent of the aggregate 
number of employees, the New York 
Central lines have been called upon to 
move more than ten per cent of the 
ton miles of traffic and nearly 12 per 
cent of the passenger traffic. 

“In moving this great volume of 
business we have been handicapped by 
certain physical obstacles at Albany. 
On either side of this point a six-track 
main line affords a free and open 
channel for the flow of traffic. At Al- 
bany this channel is obstructed by the 
Hudson river, which must be crossed 
by drawbridges. During the season of 
navigation these bridges are open a 
considerable proportion of every 24 
hours, thus causing serious delays to 
trains. Furthermore, all west bound 
freight trains require the assistance of 
helper engines from the valley of the 
Hudson river over the divide before 
dropping into the valley of the Mo- 
hawk; and likewise, all east bound 
trains require the assistance of helper 
locomotives from the valley of the 
Mohawk over the divide before drop- 
ping unto the valley of the Hudson. 
This method of operation is slow and 
expensive. 

“Conditions made it impossible to 
enlarge the facilities at Albany. The 
alternative was to go around these ob- 
stacles, to move freight trains across 
the Hudson so high above the water 
that they would not be interrupted by 
shipping, and so high that they would 
not have to encounter grades on either 
shore. This has been accomplished by 
the Castleton cut-off which you have 
had an opportunity of inspecting today. 


“T am confident you will agree with 
me that the bridge is a monument to 
the science of engineering. But as cit- 
izens deeply concerned in the continued 
growth and prospertiy of our country, 
you ‘are more interested in the import- 
ance of this improvement as a trans- 
portation facility than in its engineer- 
ing features, however notable*they may 
be. As business men you will see in 
the Castelton cut-off one of the greatest 
advances made in a century of con- 
tinuous effort to develop the main- 
traveled road between the east and the 
west, and the south and New England, 
fast enough to keep pace with the ever- 
growing demands upon it.” 


Following Mr. Crowley, Lieutenant 
Governor George R. Lunn, of New 
York state, addressed the gathering. 
He as well as several other sneakers 
emphasized the importance of the new 
road and the possibilities for increasing 
the capacity of the New York Central 
at Albany by the use of the cut-off. 


In order that the magnitude of the 
operations at the Selkirk vard may be 
more fully appreciated, the following 
will convey some idea of the work that 
has been done. Construction was start- 
ed May 31, 1922, and it involves an ex- 
penditure of approximately $25,000,000. 
There are 28 miles of double main 
track, 120 miles of yard tracks with a 
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capacity of approximately 8,000 cars, 
and an engine terminal with a capacity 
for handling 62 locomotives. All high- 
way crossings at’ grade, a total of 21, 
were eliminated, and--6,000,000 cubic 
yards of concrete and 30,000 tons of 
steel used in the construction. The 
Alfred H. Smith memorial bridge is 
one mile long, with channel spans 600 
and 408 feet long, and the top of the 
rail is 150 feet above water level. In 
addition to these facilities there are a 
Y. M. C. A. building, offices, stores 
buildings, a power house, a _ water 
pumping station, and any number of 
smaller structures necessary to the op- 
eration of the new facilities. 


Pennsylvania Announces Results of 
Radio Tests. 


Successful results from a surprise 
radio test made in the northwestern 
region of the Pennsylvania R. R. have 
been announced by C. W. Hixon, sup- 
e:intendent of telegraph and signals in 
Chicago. These radio tests are be.ng 
made at frequent intervals by the Penn- 
sylvania in an effort to determine the 
value of and dependability of radio in 
emergencies which might arise. The 
test messages were addressed to the 
Pennsylvania’s division superintendent 
at Grand Rapids, Mich., Logansport and 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. They were relayed 
through members of the amateur Amer- 
ican radio relay league, the Chicago 
messages being filed with W. E. 
Schweitzer, district superintendent, who 
maintains a wireless station at his home 
at 4264 Hazel avenue, Chicago. 


Northern Pacific Employees 
Form Veterans’ 
Association 


Employees of the Northern Pacific 
Ry. have formed “The Veterans’ Asso- 
ciation of the Northern Pacific” to per- 
petuate the old friendships, promote 
measures for the best interests of the 
employees and develop the historical 
record of the pioneer railroad of the 
northwest. Enrollment of members is 
in progress at each of the twelve divi- 
sion superintendents’ offices, at the offi- 
ces of the four shop superintendents, 
and at off-line representatives’ offices 
throughout the United States. Any em- 
nloyee who has served.the Northern 
Pacific in any capacity for thirty years 
or more is eligible to membership. The 
charter roll will remain open through- 
out the system until January 1. “The 
number of employees who have been in 
service 30 vears or more is surprisingly 
large,” J. M. Rapelje, vice-president in 
charge of operation, said. Mr. Rapelje 
is a veteran himself in Northern Pacific 
service, having been with the railroad 
since 1888, when he entered its service 
as conductor on the Yellowstone divi- 
sion. “We shall have 1,000 men on the 
charter roll if even two-thirds of those 
eligible sign up,” he said. “The roll 
reveals 
helped build the Northern Pacific have 
remained with the company all their 


that many of the men who 
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lives. Thomas R. Sloan, Detroit, Ming 
(retired), a Northern Pacific conductor 
for 40 years, is president; J. M. Hanna- 
ford, St. Paul, former president of the 
Northern Pacific, and with the com-. 
pany since 1872, is chairman of the asso- 
ciation board of directors; George A. 
Fellows, freight agent, Spokane, Wash., 
42 years with the company, is vice- 
president. R. H. Rolf, St. Paul, assist- 
ant secretary of the company, and in 
the railroad’s service since 1879, is sec- 
retary-treasurer of the association; Olin 
D. Wheeler, St. Paul (retired), for 32 
years a member of the advertising de- 
partment, is historian, and Alvin L. 
Nichols, Mandan, N. D., for 38 years a 
conductor, and John M. Grimes, Duluth, 
Minn., engineer for 43 years in the com- 
pany’s service, are directors. A dis- 
tinctive gold button bearing the North- 
ern Pacific monad, the figure “30” and 
the words “Veterans’ Association,” is— 
supplied each member. 


Pennsylvania Employees Purchase 


37,000 Shares of Stock. 


Employees of the Pennsylvania R. 
R. have purchased 36,967 shares of 
stock in their own road through their 
Employees’ Provident & Loan associa- 
tion since July 1, 1923, according to the 
association’s statement of Septemb>.~ 30, 
just published. In addition, thousands 
of csnployees have joined the assccia- 
tion savings fund and pension fund, 
Forty-two per cent of the Pennsylvania 
employees in Chicago have joined the 
association to participate in either the 
savings o7 1 ens:on funds or to purchase 
Pennsylvania securities. The tetal as- 
sets of the asscciation on September 
3), a year and three months after “he 
the organ:zation of the loan bods, were 
$5,445,376.72. Thirteen employees cf 
the northwestern region have already 
purchased homes through association 
loans. 


Canadian Car Loadings Again Show a 
Decrease. a 


Car loadings during the week ended 
November 15 were affected by the — 
Thanksgivii g holiday on Monday, No- 
ye ate 10th, lumber and ore being the — 


~eenly commodities to show increases” 


over the previous week. Compared with 
the corresponding’. week last year in © 
which was also the- holiday, grain 
showed a decline of 4;296 cars, all of ite 
being in the western division. Live © 
stock and coal showed substantial in-— 
creases but pulnwood was down. 7 


“4 
City of Toronto and Railways Sign | 
New Waterfront Viaduct Agreement. . 


An agreement has been entered into 
hetween the citv of Toronto and the 
Canadian National and Canadian Paci- | 
fic railways, providing for the construc-_ 
tion of a water-front viaduct to cost 
$30.000 000. for the nurpose of giving 
access to the new union station at that 
point. Only the formality of having the 
agreement approved by the cabinet and 
assented to by the governor-general is — 
now awaited. The construction work — 
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will be commenced early in 1925, and 
it is expected that it will take four years 
to complete the project. 


Union Official Appeals to Supreme 
Court in Labor Board Case. 


David B. Robertson, president of the 
brotherhood of locomotive firemen and 
enginemen, has appealed to the United 
States supreme court against the de- 
cision of the district court in Chicago, 
recently rendered, which held him in 
contempt for refusing to testify before 
the RaiRlway Labor Board in the case 
of the western railways’ wage dispute. 


Negro Sentenced to Life Imprisonment 
for Train-Wrecking 


George Williams, a negro, who 
wrecked a Baltimore & Ohio R. R. train 
at Aviston, IIl., on October 3, resulting 
in the death of the engineer, has been 
sentenced to life imprisonment, after 
pleading guilty to the charge of murder 
of the engineer. Williams sawed the 
switch lock, smashed the lamp and 
opened the switch. He could give no 
other reason for his act than that he 
liked “to see the cars pile up.” 


Unusually High Ore-Handling Record 
from Mesabi Range. 


With the Mesabi iron ranges’ ship- 
ping season ended, the Great Northern 
Ry. has hauled 12,080,000 tons of iron 
ore from those ranges and the Duluth 
Missabe & Northern Ry. has hauled 
12,887,082 tons. Considering the com- 
paratively moderate amount of ore 
moved from the Minnesota district this 
year, this is considered an unusually 
high record. 


Commission Bureau of Finance Recom- 
mends Increased Divisions for 
Orient. 

Acting upon the plea of the Kansas 
City Mexico & Orient Ry. that it would 
be compelled to suspend operations if 
its divisions of through rates were not 
increased, the bureau of finance of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
recommended to that body that the 
joint rates and fares involving the K. C. 
M. & O. be revised. The case is to be 
decided by the commission shortly. 


Soo Canal Freight Expected to Show 
Decrease This Year. 


Judging from the tonnage figures to 
and including October 31, the total 
freight handled through the Soo canals 
this year will be considerably less than 
that handled last year. Including that 
date, 63,739,398 short tons of freight 
had been transported this season and 
it is not anticipated that the remaining 
period of navigation will bring the total 
to that achieved in 1923, of 91,379,658 
short tons. The season of 1923 ex- 
tended from May 1, to December 17. 
Navigation opened on April 19 this year 
and is expected to close on December 


14. 
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Sand House Column 


THE CHINESE WAR, 

The civil war now raging in China is 
not without its funny side. A corre- 
spondent advises that he saw five trains 
coupled together, making a single train 
a mile and a half long, which was creep- 
ing along at a snail’s pace, carrying 
over 4,000 men, numerous draft animals 
and tons of equipment. Aghast at 
such a spectacle he made inquiries and 
found that there had been a colonel in 
charge of each train. The five colonels 
and their men arrived at the terminal 


simultaneously and then a tremendous. 


dispute arose to see whose train would 
go out first. It takes a Chinaman five 
hundred words to say “yes” or “no,” so 
you can imagine what a tremendous 
amount of power was wasted in words 
between the five colonels. They argued 
on and on and were no nearer agreeing 
than when the argument started until 
one of them suggested that they hook 
the trains together. The honor of all 
five colonels was thus satisfied and the 
gargantuan train started out. Due to 
the annoying habit of the Chinese crews 
of deserting the troop trains at the first 
convenient stop, the military authori- 
ties have placed double crews of six 
men on each locomotive, with sentries 
to guard them. 
* Ok Ok 


Gar KEIN MEBR REGEN. 


The German limited passenger trains 
are now equipped with radio-receiviny 
sets, and the train conductors, in addi- 
tion to their other duties are now re- 
quired to sell radio tickets. which entitle 
the purchaser to listen in for a certain 
specified time. 

x ok x 
CARUSO AND CAR KNOCKERS. 


Both the Pennsylvania and the IIli- 
nois Central have arranged for the pur- 
chase of all seats at the Chicago Civic 
Opera on certain nights, for the benefit 
of their employees, which causes us to 
break into the following effusion. Music 
hath its charms, to soothe the hog- 
head’s breast; altos with ample forms 
are the singers: he likes best; the burly 
boiler-maker sits in his cushioned chair, 
but he can’t hear a doggoned thing, so 
what’s he doing there? 

* ok Ok 


He Was Ricut, At THAT. 


A prominent mechanical engineer 
hopped off the train in Dayton, Ohio, 
the other day and directed a taxi-driver 
to take him to the Engineers’ Club at 
once. They set off at break-neck speed 
and eventually arrived at the B. & O. 
roundhouse. “Here’s the engineers’ 
club,” said the driver. Cals: 


Railway Supply Trade 


The Gibb Instrument Co., of Bay 
City, Mich., has changed its name to 
Gibb Welding Machines Co. No 
change in organization has been made, 
the change in name being merely for 
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the purpose of more exactly describing 
the product, since the company no 
longer makes instruments, but is en- 
gaged exclusively in the manufacture 
of electric welding and heating. ma- 
chines. 

om folk 

A. J. Manson has been appointed 

manager of the heavy traction division 
of the railway department of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa.; T. R. 
Langan, formerly manager of the trans- 
portation division, with headquarters at 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been appointed man- 
ager of the transportation division of 
the New York office, succeeding Mr. 
Manson. 

af er 

F. W. Glauser, formerly with the 

Mid-Continent Equipment & Machinery 
Co., has been appointed representative 
fors ther. St.. Lows. district. for .the 
Hyman-Michaels Co., Chicago, Ill. Mr. 
Glauser’s territory will extend over 
practically the entire southwest. 

* * * 


‘Charles H. Bromley has been ap- 
pointed manager of the lubrication and 
filtration division of S. F. Bowser & 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

kK OF 


R. D. Allrich, formerly western sales 
manager of the Blaw-Knox Co., has 
joined the sales staff of the Superior 
Supply Co., Chicago, Ill, distributor 
of railway and industrial equipment. 

ese & 

The net earnings of the Canadian Car 
& Foundry Co., for the year ending 
September 30 were $1,928,000, as com- 
pared with $2,430,000 for the preceding 
year. 

* * x 

The Kilby Car & Foundry Co., An- 
niston, Ala., plans to rebuild its foun- 
dry, which was damaged by fire re- 
cently, to the extent of $35,000. 

* * * 


C. C. Jarchow has been appointed 
comptroller of the American Steel 
Foundries, succeeding Thomas Drever, 
resigned to enter other business. 

* * x 


Tom Moore, Norfolk, Va., has been 
appointed sales agent of the American 
Bolt Corpn. Mr. Moore was formerly 
general purchasing agent of the Vir- 
ginia Ry. 

x x x 

The Air Reduction Sales Co., 342 
Madison avenue, New York, is reported 
to have leased an existing building at 
Lebanon, Pa., for the establishment of 
a branch plant for the manufacture of 
industrial oxygen, and kindred prod- 
ucts. The industrial committee of the 
Lebanon chamber of commerce is inter- 
ested in the project. 

* * x 

The Premier Staybolt Company, 
Pittsburgh, has appointed E. A. Thorn- 
well as representative in the south- 
eastern district with headquarters in 


‘Atlanta, Ga., and E. B. Corbett as rep- 


resentative of the southwestern district 
with headquarters in Houston, Texas. 
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The company previously had no rep- 
resentation in this territory. 


RS So hel 
| New Roads and Projects | 


California. —The Madera Sugar Pine 
Lumber Co., First National Bank build- 
ing, San Francisco, Cal., plans the con- 
struction of an extension of approxi- 
matley ten miles to its logging railway 
near Madera, Cal. 


Minnesota.—The Duluth Missabe & 
Northern Ry. plans the construction of 
ten miles of line in and near Hibbing, 
which, with necessary bridges, excava- 
tion, etc., is estimated to cost $825,000. 


Texas.—The Waco Beaumont Trin- 
ity & Sabine Ry. plans the construction 
of approximately 100 miles of exten- 
sions to its existing 115-mile line. One 
extension planned is from Livingston, 
Texas, to Port Arthur, Texas. A fur- 
ther extension of 110 miles is planned 
from Welden, Texas, to Waco, Texas. 


Virginia—The Pennsylvania R. R. 
and the New York, Philadelphia & 
Norfolk R. R. have filed a joint applica- 
tion with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, asking for authority to 
construct five miles of railway between 
ia point on Chesapeake bay, near the 
mouth of ‘Little Creek, and Norfolk, 
Va. 


Washington.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has granted author- 
ity to the Northern Pacific Ry to con- 
struct a 15-mile extension to its line 
in Mason county. Eight miles of this 
extension is now in existence as a log- 
ging road, which the Northern Pacific 
proposes to purchase, rehabilitate and 
lay with heavier rail. 


[Conventions and Meetings | 


The Transportation Club of Louis- 
ville observed “Kentucky and Indi- 
ana Terminal Railroad night,” by a 
special dinner feature, Monday evening, 
November 24, at the Brown hotel, 
Louisville, Ky. The speakers in- 
cluded: E. R. Oliver, vice president in 
charge of traffic, Southern Railway, 
Washington, D: C= Ey P. Cockrell, 
general passenger agent, Monon Route, 
Ghicapoe 2 siiicee 


Marney, assistant 
freight traffic manager, Baltimore & 
Ohio R. R., St. Lottis, Mo. 

ek ae 


An important educational feature of 
the coming power show is a series of 
lectures by leaders in the mechanical 
field who will deal with the important 
developments in the various phases of 
rower and mechanical engineering. 
The show, officially known as the Na- 
tional Exposition of Power and Me- 
chanical Engineering, will be held in 
the Grand Central Palace, New York 
city, from December 1 through 6, and 
the lectures will be scheduled during 
the week at times that will avoid con 
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flict with the meetings of The Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers 
and the American Society of Refrig- 
erating Engineers which will be held 
at the same time. Nine lectures will 
be given, of which we name the fol- 
lowing: December 3rd, 2:00 p. m., ma- 
terials handling, Matthew Wa Potts, of 
“Industrial Management,’ New York 
city. December 3rd, 8:00 p. m., me- 
chanical refrigeration, Frank L. Fair- 
banks, chief engineer of the Quincy 
Market, Cold Storage & Warehouse 
Co., Quincy, Mass. December 4th, 2:00 
p. m., steam prime movers, C. Harold 


Berry, technical engineer of power 
plants, Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, 
Mich. December 4th, 8:00 p. m., ma- 


chine tools, Ralph Flanders, manager 
Jones & Kamson Machine Co., Spring- 
field, Vt. December 5th, 2:00 p. m., 
mechanical power transmission, G. A. 
Ungar, vice president of the Engineer- 
ing & Commerce Corp., New York 
City. December 5th, 8:00 p. m., oil 
and gas engines, Dr. Charles E. Lucke, 
professor of mechanical engineering, 
Columbia University, New York City. 
The lecture series has been designed 
to be of particular interest to the large 
number of engineering students who 
visit the exposition as well as those 
engineers who wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to bring themselves up to date 
in the phases of mechanical engineering 
outside of their particular specialty. 
The power show is under the manage- 
ment of The International Exposition 
Co., with Charles F. Roth and Fred W. 
Payne, managers, with offices in the 
Grand Central Palace, New York City. 
aia fig: 

An interesting dinner meeting took 
place at Minneapolis, Minn., November 
22, the occasion being a meeting of the 
Railway Business Women’s Association 
of the Twin Cities. The speaker was 
Charles Donnelly, president, Northern 
Pacific Ry. who spoke upon some as- 
pects of the competitive situation with 
regard to railway traffic. 

oh ak: Sisk 

The Economic Club of New York will 
hold a meeting Monday evening, De- 
cember 8, at the Hotel Astor, New 
York city. The subject for discussion 
is “The Future of Our Railways and 
Their Relation to the Government.” 
The speakers will be Alfred P. Thom, 
eeneral counsel, Association of Railway 
Exccutives, Washington, D. C.; W. N. 
Doak, vice-president, Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen, Washington, D. C.; 
H. Aishton, president, American Rail- 
way Association, Chicago; H. G. Tay- 
lor, president, National Association of 
Railway and Public Utility Commis- 
sioners, Lincoln, Neb. Howard Elliott, 
president of the club, will preside. 


| Patents onRailway Devices 


Issued by the United States Patent Office, 
November 18, 1924. 
Manufacture of Railway and Tramway 
Rails, 1,516,407—Christer Peter Sand- 

berg, London, England. 


. a 
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Air-Hose Coupling for Cars, 1,516,478— 
Josephat A. Sequin, Winooski, Vt. 
Coupling Pin, 1,516,347—Anton Pataky, 

Conneaut, Ohio. 

Crosstie Nipper, 1,516,329—Junius E, 
Busby, Hazard, Ky. 

Station and Information Indicator, 1,- 
516,315—Peter A. Sklly, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Water-Supply Apparatus for Railways, 
1,516,258 — John Wilkes, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Locomotive Pilot Beam, 1,516,080 — 
George S. Chiles, Lima, Ohio, aga 
signor to The Ohio Steel Foundry 
Company, Lima, Ohio. 

Rail Fastener, 1,516,085—William Dal- 
ton, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Car Wheel and Hub Cap Therefor, 1,- 
516,066—Franklin B. Thomas, Denver, 
Colo. 

Tie Plate, 1,516,050—John Lundie, New 
York Ni, Ye 

Tie Plate, 1,516,051—John Lundie, New 
Wook IN WY. 

Draft Appliance for Locomotives, 1,516,- 
047— David M. Lewis, Milwaukee, 
Wis., assignor to Lewis Draft Appli- 
ance Company. 

Grain Door for Box Cars, 1,516,964— 


John Alexander O’Rourke, Carbon, 
Alberta, Canada. 


Dump Car of the Convertible Type, 
1,515,899—Albert E. Zimmer, Chicago, 
Ill., assignor to Enterprise Railway 
Equipment Company, Chicago, III. 


Friction Shock-Absorbing Mechanism 
1,515,876 — John F, O'Connor, Ci 
cago, Ill., assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to W. H. Miner, Inc. 

Hand Brake, 1,515,877—John F. O’Cons 
nor, Chicago, IIl., assignor, by mesne 
assignments, to W. H. Miner, Ine. 


Friction Shock-Absorbing Mechanism, 
1,515,873 — John F. O’Connor, Chi- 
cago, Ill., assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to W. H. Miner, Inc. 

Friction Shock-Absorbing Mechanism, 
1,515,875 — John F. O’Connor, Chi- 
cago, Ill., assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to W. H. Miner, Inc. 

Train Stop, 1,515,868—George H. Metz- 
ler, White Plains, N. Y. 

Hand Brake, 1,515,855—Stacy 'B. Hasel- 
tine, Chicago, Ill., assignor, by mesne 
assignments, to W. H. Miner, Inc. 

Air-Brake and Safety 
chanism, 1,515,841—Joseph M. Dap- 
LOM St olicw ios 

Air-Brake and Safety Car-Control Ap- 
paratus, 1,515,842—Joseph M. Dapron, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Draft Gear, 1,515,840—Walter H. Cot- 
ton, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Union 
Draft Gear Co. 

Dump Car, 1,515,833—Argyle Campbell, 
Chicago, Ill., assignor to Entesprise 
Railway Equipment Comparty, Chi- 
caromlls 

Hopper Dump Car, 1,515,835—Argyle 
Campbell, Chicago, IIl., assignor to 
Enterprise Railway Equipment Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl. 

Railroad Way Construction and Main- 


i 


Car-Control Me- 


J 
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tenance Car, 1,515,827— Robert E. 
Bressler, Aurora, Ill, assignor to 
Western Wheeled Scraper Company, 
Aurora, Ill. 

Automatic Speed-Control Valve for 
Trains, 1,515,825—David J. Bissell, Jr., 
Spokane, Wash., assignor to Otis Au- 
tomatic Train Control Incorporated, 
Spokane. 

Lock for Car Doors, 1,515,761—Albert 
Stapley, Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 


Friction Shock-Absorbing Mechanism, 
1,515,747 — John F. O’Connor, Chi- 
cago, Ill., assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to W. H. Miner, Inc. 

Guard-Rail Clamp, 1,515,727 — Eugene 
W. Caruthers, Secane, and Russel C. 
Paxson, Upper Darby, Llanerch, Pa. 


Car Roof, 1,515,721— Charles David 
Bonsall, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor to 
P. H. Murphy Company, New Ken- 
sington, Pa. 

Friction Shock-Absorbing Mechanism, 
1,515,601 — John F. O’Connor, Chi- 
cago, Ill., assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to W. H. Miner, Inc. 

Railway Car, 1,515,598—Frank H. Hop- 
kins, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

Automatic Switch for Point Blades, 1,- 
515,587—Domingo Arcani, La Plata, 
Argentina. 


| Railway Literature 


The American logging and sawmill 
safety code, which is prepared by the 


sectional committee of the American 


Engineering Standards Committee, un- 


‘der the sponsorship of the bureau of 


standards has been issued by the sup- 
erintendent of documents. (Superinten- 
dent of documents, government print- 


ing office, Washington, D. C., 60 cents.) 


The code, which is in four parts, cov- 


' ers the hazards in felling trees, trans- 


SSS SS 


portation of the logs to and on rail- 
roads and rivers, including rafting and 
fluming; sawmill equipment and opera- 
tions; yard operations including dry 
kilns and stacking; and extensively il- 


| lustrated explanations of the rules. The 


code, which is intended as a guide for 
state codes and for volunteer adoption 
by lumber manufacturers, was prepared 
by a committee representing 17 na- 
tional organizations including state 
commissions, manufacturers, insurance 
and technical and safety organizations. 


a oe 
The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., New 


\ York, is distributing its general catalog 


‘No. 


560, covering air and electric 
tools and accessories. This is the most 
complete catalog ever issued by this 
company, containing complete informa- 
tion on all the subjects treated. It has 


been condensed and cross-indexed witn 


page references in a manner not here- 
tofore attempted. Provision has. been 


| made in the back of the book for filing 


corrections or additions found neces- 
sary from time to time prior to a re- 
print of the complete catalog. The 
book is a cloth bound volume of 335 
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pages, is profusely illustrated, and {s 
printed on an exceptionally good grade 
of paper. 

oe) 

The Manufacturers Record Publish- 
ing Company announces that it will 
have ready for distribution early in De- 
cember the publication about which 
they have been saying a great deal for 
several months. “The South’s Develop- 
ment,” containing more than 300 pages 
of illustrations and text, will give to 
its readers a glimpse of the past, facts 
of the present and forecast of the 
future. Richard H. Edmonds, who has 
been identified with newspaper work in 
the southern states for a period of fifty 
years is the author and compiler of this 
valuable addition to commercial and 
historical literature. 

x & x 

The Westinghouse company has is- 
sued a new 40-page publication entitled 
“Transportation Hints,” and hearing the 
number special publication 1711. This 
book is in the standard 8% by 11-in. 
size and includes fifteen chapters on 
the following subjects: One-man op- 
eration; multiple-unit operation; articu- 
lated and permanently coupled cars; 
double deck trolley cars; the trolley 
bus; the internal combustion engine; 
schedule speed; methods of fare collec- 
tion; safety zones; multiple berthing; 
routing problems; the selective stop; 


queue loading the traffic problem; 
elimination of mnon-productive mile- 
age. The purpose of this book is, 


first, to summarize the resuits which 
have been obtained on various proper- 
ties throughout the United States by the 
use of these various types of equipments 
and methods of operation, and second, 
to suggest ways and means of improv- 
ing operation by the use of such equip- 
ment and by the adoption of such meth- 
ods of operation. The publication is 
available upon request to either East 
Pittsburgh or any Westinghouse district 
office. 


Ann Arbor.—This company has re- 
quested authority from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to issue nomi- 
naily $1,530,000 of improvement and ex- 
tension 6 per cent mortgage bonds. The 
railway proposes to use the bonds as 
collateral for note issues to be sold to 
reimburuse the treasury for additions 
and betterments. 


Bangor & Aroostook.—The directors 
of this railway have asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue 77,200 shares of stock, at a par 
value of $50. The new shares will be 
exchanged for 38,600 shares of common 
stock of $100 par value now outstanding 
and will make no change in the present 
par total of the company’s security is- 
sues; the move being made in connec- 
tion with the rearrangement of the com- 
pany’s finances. 


Beaver Meade & Englewood. — The 
construction of an extension to this 
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railway, between Forgan and Hooker, 
Okla., a distance of 40 miles, is being 
pushed as rapidly as possible and the 
work is practically completed for 20 
miles of the distance. 


Boston & -Maine.—The Boston & 
Maine R. R. has advised the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of its 
withdrawal so far as the New York 
Central is concerned from the com- 
plaint now being heard by the commis- 
sion in respect to an increased division 
of through rates. Counsel Charles F. 
Choate, Jr., for the road, has made the 
following statement: "It is the belief 
of the managements of the Boston & 
Maine and New York Central lines 
that they are in such accord as to afford 
a certainty that the adjustment will be 
satisfactorily worked out as to mer- 
chandise divisions. “It is the judgment 
of the two managements that it is not 
necessary that the commission give any 
further attention to merchandise di- 
visions in this controversy insofar as 
it relates to them—that is, to the New 
York Central system and the Boston 
& Maine—and it is requested that no 
further order be entered by the com- 
mission with respect to merchandise 
divisions as between the two com- 
panies named, and that no order be 
entered with respect to bituminous coal 
divisions as between these parties, un- 
less and until such action is requested 
by the parties or either of them. The 
settlement above outlined does not ap- 
ply wpon anthracite as to which New 
York Central lines are not originating 
carriers. Generally speaking, the pur- 
pose of the agreement is to dispose of 
all controversies relating to divisions 
on traffic originating on the New York 
Central lines and terminating on the 
Boston & Maine, and vice versa, ex- 
cept on anthracite, as to which the 
parties agree to abide by such agree- 
ments as to these divisions as may be 
made between the Boston & Maine 
and the Delaware & Hudson, or, fail- 
ing such agreement, by such order as 
the commission may make as to an- 
thracite divisions between the Boston 
& Maine and the Delaware & Hud- 


” 


son. 


Buffalo Bradford & Pittsburgh. — 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon a portion of its line 
between Crawford Junction and Alton, 
Pa., a distance of one and one-half 
miles. 


Canadian National.—The gross earn- 
ings of the Canadian National Railways 
for the week ending Novmber 14, 1924, 
were $4,927,586, being a decrease of 
$917,688.49 over the corresponding week 
of 1923. The gross earnings of the Ca- 
nadian National Railways from Janu- 
ary 1 to November 14, 1924, have been 
$205,454,785, being a decrase of $12,167,- 
593.63 as compared with corresponding 
period of 1923. 


Central of New Jersey.—G. H. Dorr 
has been elected a director of the Cen- 
tial Railroad of New Jersey to succeed 
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Robert E. McCarty, deceased. Mr. 
Dorr will serve with C. S. W. Packard 
as co-trustee of the Jersey Central 
stock held by the Reading Company. 


Chicago & Northwestern.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to procure au- 
thentication and delivery of $1,904,000 
first and refunding mortgage bonds and 
$1,656,000 of general mortgage bonds 
of 1987, which are to be held subject 
to the orders of the commission. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—See 
“Chicago Union Station.” 


Chicago Peoria & St. Louis.—This 
line was sold at auction on November 
20, at Springfield, Ill. On accordance 
with the order of the Sangamon county 
circuit court, the road was sold in par- 
cels, but it was stated by the attorneys 
for the bondholders that they had bid in 
. major portion of the line and would 
make every effort to continue its opera- 
T10Nn, 


Chicago Union Station. — This com- 
pany has sold to Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Lee 
Higginson & Co., the National City Co., 
and the First National Bank of New 
York, subject to the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, an 
issue of $7,000,000 of 5 per cent guar- 
anteed bonds, due in 1924. The issue is 
not guaranteed by any specific security, 
but is the joint and several obligation 
f the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
R. R., the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Ry., the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis Ry., and the Penn- 
sylvania R. R., each of which companies 
owns one-fourth of the capital stock: 
he proceeds are to be used to com- 
slete the construction of the terminal 
properties on an enlarged scale. 


Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul.—Fol- 
wing is a statement of the operating 
revenues and income of this company 
for the month of October and the first 
n months of this year: 


Month of October. 


\ccount— 
Gross Operating Revenues 
Balance after Taxes 


© 8,0 © 0 Os 6 66) e «0 6) Sessa Ke 
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Denver & Rio Grande Western. — 
The sale of this line to the Missouri 
Pacific and Western Pacific R. Rs. has 
been approved by Federal Judge Symes 
of Denver, Colo., after he had made 
some minor changes in the order. 


Duluth Missabe & Northern. — See 
“Great Northern.” 


Freeo Valley.—The Freeo Valley R. 
R. has applied for permission to aban- 
don its entire line which runs from 
Eagle Mills to Princeton, Ark, 25 
miles. The company claims that the 
line has neither present nor prospec- 
tive traffic sufficient to pay operating 
expenses. This company has also ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to double-track 
four miles of its line from Kelly Lake 
to Emert, Minn., and to remove 21 miles 
of single track between Fermoy and 
Olcott, Minn., where the Duluth Mis- 
sabe & Northern R. R. parallels the line 
of the Great Northern. The Minnesota 
state railroad commission has already 
granted its permission to make these 
changes. 


Illinois Central—vThis company has 
sold, subject to the approvai of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, to 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., $12,945,000 of 4% 
per cent equipment trust certificates, 
series K, maturing in equal annual in- 
stallments from August 1, 1925, to 
August 1, 1939. The certificates are to 
be secured by new standard equipment 
costing approximately $17,265,000. The 
Illinois Central has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to issue these certificates and to 
sell them to Kuhn, Loeb & Co., when is- 
sued. 


Kansas City Mexico & Orient.—The 
bureau of finance of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has recom- 
mended in a tentative report that the 
commission modify its former decision 
in the Kansas City Mexico & Orient 


1923 


-#° | Ten Months Ended October 31st. 


Account— 
Gross Operating Revenues 
Balance after Taxes 


See “Chicago Union Station.” 


Cincinnati New Orleans & Texas Pa- 
cific.—The directors of this company 
have declared an extra dividend of 3%4 
per cent on the common stock. This is 
in addition to the regular semi-annnal 
dividend of 3 per cent. Both dividends 
are payable on December 22, to stock- 
holders .of record December 1. 


Delaware & Hudson.—This company 
has sold to Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and the 
First National Bank of New York, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, an issue of $4,- 
600,000 of first and refunding mortgage 
4 per cent gold bonds, due May 1, 1943. 


1924. 
ene ae $16,377,721.03 $15,365,219.32 
i aivlels wis aiaet 4,551,890.83 3,204,393.32 
aA es « 3,921,286.65 2,626,004.59 

1924. 1923. 
agate ater $131,731,316.04 $142,648,113.50 
relies oeneties 18,338,958.21 20,422,205.10 
eae oe se 14,245,503.41 15,228,082.93 


divisions case in accordance with the 
supreme court ruling that the commis- 
sion had not made a proper record in 
the original case. The bureau recom- 
mended that a just division of joint 
rates accruing to the Orient since Sep- 
tember 15, 1922, on traffic originating 
or ending on the Orient’s line, should 
not be less than the Orient’s present 
division, plus the following percent- 
ages: with the Abilene & Southern 10 
per cent, Atchison 16 per cent, Rock 
Island 14 per cent, Ft. Worth & Den- 
ver City 20 per cent, Galveston, Harris- 
burg & San Antonio 16 per cent, Gulf 
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Colorado & Santa Fe 20 per cent, Mid- 
land Valley 14 per cent, M.-K.-T. of 
Texas 14 per cent, Missouri Pacific 14 
per cent, St. Louis-San Francisco 14 
per cent and the Texas & Pacific 14 
per cent. 


Manistee & Northeastern.—The Mich- 
igan public utilities commission has set 
for hearing on December 11, the appli- 
cation of this company for permission 
to abandon its entire line, totaling 125 
miles. A representative of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will at- 
tend. The railway is in the hands of a 
receiver and maintains that it has been 
operating at a loss. Shippers and others 
interested in the territory served object 
to the abandonment. The railway runs 
between Manistee and Traverse City, 
with branches to Grayling, Gaylord and 
Empire. 


Missouri Pacific.—This company has 
created a new operating division, con- 
sisting of parts of the present Arkansas, 
Memphis and Louisiana divisions. The 
new division will be known as the Lit- 
tle Rock division, and its headquarters 
will be at McGehee, Ark. 


See “Denver & Rio Grande Western.” 


Western Pacific.—See ‘Denver & Rio 
Grande Western.” 


New Orleans Texas & Mexico.—This 
company has been authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
assume obligation for $1,740,000 equip- 
ment trust certificates, series “A,” to be 
issued by the Irving Bank & Trust Co., 
of New York city, under an agreement 
dated November 1, 1924, and sold at not 
less than 98.46 per cent of par. 


New York New Haven & Hartford.— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to issue $3,645,000 of equipment 
trust certificates at a price to yield not 
more than 4 per cent. 


Pittsburgh Cincinnati Chicago & -St. 
Louis.—See “Chicago Union Station.” 


St. Louis-San Francisco.—This com- 
pany has been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to issue 
$3,000,000 of 6 per cent secured gold 
notes and pledge $4,000,000 prior lien 
mortgage gold bonds, series C, as col- 
lateral security. 


' 


[ Foreign Railways | 


Algeria—A French military engi- 
neering party is planning an expedition 
to cross the Sahara desert from Al- 
geria to the Niger river for the pur- 
pose of mapping out a route for the 
trans-Saharan railway. The party will 
be accompanied by ten airplanes. 

Argentine.—The Argentine state rail- 
ways have negotiated a loan of 5,000,- 
000 pesos paper. The Banco de la 
Nation supplied the funds as an ad- 
vance account, with interest at five 
per cent. The funds will be used to 


i 
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meet urgent obligations, which include 
overdue wages and a loan from a 
Dutch bank, which had made applica- 
tion for an attachment of the railway 
to meet its debts. 


Australia.—After years of considera- 
tion, the commonwealth government 
of Australia has at last decided to pro- 
ceed with the construction of a railway 
to link north and south Australia. 


Bolivia —The La Paz-Yungas Ry. 
plans the electrification of its line from 
La Paz to Coroico, including electric 
power plants and substations, estimated 
to cost $2,000,000. The American 
minister at La Paz, J. S. Cottrell, has 
full information regarding the project. 


China.—The warring factions have 
succeeded in causing practically com- 
plete suspension of service on some of 
the Chinese lines, but, on October 21, 
a through passenger train, the first in 
many weeks, was operated over the line 
from Shanghai to Nanking. 


Germany.— The railway exposition 
held at Seddin, on the outskirts of Ber- 
lin, which opened on September 21, 
proved such a success that the original 
closing date of October 5, was after- 
wards extended to October 19. The 
exhibition was held under the auspices 
of the German engineers’ association, in 
conjunction with the German State 
Railways. 


Guatemala. — The government ot 
Guatemala has recently signed a con- 
tract for the completion of the con- 
struction of the Los Altos Ry. 


Italy—The Italian State. Railways 
have been making experiments in radio 
communication on their. passenger 
trains between Rome and Naples and 
the results have been so satisfactory 
that it is planned to extend the experi- 
ments to trains on other lines. 


India.—The railway board of India 
has sanctioned the construction of the 
Virudhunagar-Tenkasi line. The line 
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will be 76 miles long and will cost ap- 
proximately 64 lakhs (1 lakh=100,000 
rupees), of which 33 lakhs have been 
allotted by the railway board for con- 
struction work during the year 1924-25. 
The completion of the line is expected 
to greatly promote the prosperity of 
Tuticorin Harbor. 


Mexico.—Construction work is being 
rushed on the Tepic extension of the 
Southern Pacific R. R. of Mexico, and, 
it is reported to be about 40 per cent 
completed. President Titcomb states 
that the line will be ready for opera- 
tion well in advance of the tentative 
date set, January 1, 1926. Government 
engineers Ihave completed their survey 
of the proposed extension of the branch 
line of the National Rys. of Mexico, 
which now runs from Durango to a 
point within a few miles of Llano 
Grande. The proposed evtension would 
serve a territory rich in commercial 
timber. 


| Equipment and Structures | 


Locomotives. 


The Central R. R. of New Jersey has 
placed orders with the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works for 10 Mikado type loco- 
motives. 

The Missouri-Kansas-Texas Ry. has 
placed orders with the Lima Locomo- 
tive Works for 10 eight-wheel switchers. 


Freight Cars. 


The Great Northern Ry. has placed 
an order with the Streator Car Co. for 
1,500 steel underframes for box cars; 
with the Union Metal Products Co., for 
1,000 steel car ends, and with the Stand- 
ard Railway Equipment Co. for 1,000 
steel roofs. 

The Western Fruit Express Co. has 
placed an order with the Ryan Car Co. 
Chicago, for 1,757 steel underframes. 

The Wabash Ry. is inquiring for 200 
automobile cars. 


= : “mq ge 
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Concrete Slab Bridge at 8th Street, Bay Ridge Division on the Long Island Railroad. 
Note Concrete Bridge in Background That Carries a Rapid Transit Line Over Long Island 


Tracks. 
Transit Station. 


Note Also the Concrete Platform and Solid Concrete Railing at That Rapid 
Photograph Received from L, V. Morris, Chief Engineer, Long Island R. R. 
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The 1,000 tank cars placed with the 
Pennsylvania Car Co. by the Texas Co., 
were divided as follows: 300 10,000- 
gallon capacity 50-ton truck tank cars, 
and 700 8,000-gallon capacity, 50-ton 
truck tank cars. 

The Chicago & North Western Ry. 
has placed orders for 3,200 freight cars 
distributed as follows: Pressed Steel 
Car Co., 500 box cars and 500 automo- 
bile cars; American Car & Foundry 
Co., 500 automobile cars and 200 re- 
frigerator cars; Illinois Car & Mfg. 
Co., 500 stock cars; Standard Steel Car 
Co., 500 flat cars and Bettendorf Car 
Co. of Davenport, Ia., 500 box cars. 


The Wabash R. R. is making in- 
quiries for 400 gondola bodies. 


The Central of Georgia Ry. has 
placed an order for 500 ventilated box 
cars with the Tennessee Coal & Iron 


Co. 


Buildings and Terminals. 


The Great Northern Ry. plans the 
construction of a commissary building 
at Seattle, Wash. to be two-story 
117 by 34 ft., estimated to cost $25,000. 
The general contract has already been 
let: 


The Chicago Great Western R. R. 
is reported to be planning the construc- 
tion of a brick and stone passenger sta- 
tion at Leavenworth, Kan. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. has placed a 
general contract with the Eckstein 
Kuglen Co., covering the construction 
of a passenger station at Follansbee, 


W. Va. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. plans the 
construction of a new passenger station 
at Weirton, W. Va. 


The Florida Western & Northern Ry. 
has placed a contract with J. Wilson, 
West Palm Beach, Fla., covering the 
construction of a Spanish type, stucco 
passenger station, to cost $84,000, to be 
of white-stone trim, 600 ft. long and 
with 200-ft. umbrella sheds at each end. 


The Erie R. R. plans the immediate 
reconstruction of the two piers and 
other property, which were destroyed 
by fire recently in Jersey City, as re- 
ported in these columns last week. 

The Seaboard Air Line Ry. has 
placed a contract with the J. F. Darby 
Lumber Co., Vidalia, Ga., covering the 
construction of a freight station at Vi- 
dalia, to cost between $20,000 and 
$25,000. 

The Wabash Ry. has presented to the 
Michigan state public utilities commis- 
sion a plan covering the construction of 
an interchange track with the Detroit 
Toledo & Ironton R. R., in the city of 
Detroit. 

The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. has awarded contracts covering the 
replacement of the following buildings 
destroyed or damaged in the recent fire 
at Shawnee, Okla., all of which were 
at that point: 241x124 ft. coacn shop, 
70x120-ft. mill and a portion of the car 
sheds. 

The Seaboard Air Line Ry. has been 
ordered by the state railroad commis- 
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sion to construct a new passenger sta- 
tion at. Dade City, Fla., on the site of 
the present freight station, which is to 
be moved or dismantled. 

The Southern Ry. has awarded con- 
tracts covering improvements to its sta- 
tion at Elizabethton, Tenn. 

The Nashville Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Ry. plans the construction of a 
new passenger station at Dalton, Ga. 

The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
is inquiring for bids covering the con- 
struction of a new station at Enid, Okla. 

The Texas & Pacific Ry. is reported 
to be planning the construction of a new 
station at Livonia, La. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. has an- 
nounced that its West Philadelphia 
shops are to be moved to a new loca- 
outside the city, in furtherance 
of the city beautiful plan. 


tion, 


Signals and Interlocking 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. had 
placed an order with the Hall Switch & 
Signal Co., Garwood, N. J., for 77 posi- 
tion color light signals. Sixty-five will 
be high type and twelve dwarf type. All 
of these will be installed by the railroad 
on Staten Island rapid transit division 
in connection with elctrification work 
now in progress. 

Equip & Struct 


Bridges. 


The city of Baltimore, Md., and the 
Pennsylvania R. R. plan the removal 
of an existing bridge over the railway’s 
track on Edmonson avenue and replac- 
ing it with a new structure. 

The Duluth Missabe & Northern R. 
R. plans four concrete and steel bridges, 
in connection with the building of a new 
ten-mile line, in and near the city of 
Hibbing, Minn. 

The city of Richmond, Va., and the 
Richmond Fredericksburg & Potomac 
Ry. plans the construction of barri- 
cades and approaches at the bridge over 
the railway’s tracks at Westwood ave- 
nie, 

The Southern Ry. plans the con- 
struction of an overhead crossing near 
\fton, Tenn. 

The Kansas City Terminal Ry. plans 
the construction of a subway from 
Fifteenth to Eighteenth streets, on 
[Indiana avenue. 

1 he Oklahoma Citv-Ada-Atoka R R 
plans the construction of a bridge on 
its line near Stonewall, Okla. 

Uhe New Orleans !’ublic Belt R. R 
plans the construction of a bridge across 
t'.e Mississippi river at New Orlean.., 
La., to be 3,200 tec. long, with a 300- 
foot vertical lift in the center, having 
two standard railway tracks and two 
walkways. The estimated cost of the 
project is $12,000,000. 

The Canadian Pacific Ry. has an- 
nounced the award of contracts for the 
first unit of an amusement center to 
be built at Victoria, B. C. The build- 
ing is to be finished by May, 1925, and 
the cost is assumed to be in the neigh- 


borhood of $250,000. 
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Machinery and Tools. 


The Illinois Central R. R. is expected 
to issue a list covering a considerable 
number of machines in the middle of 
December. 

The New York Central R. R. has or- 
dered a six-foot radial drill and a radius 
grinder. 

The Southern Ry. has placed an order 
for a six-foot radial drill. 


The Lehigh Valley R. R. has placed 
orders for two journal turning and axle 
lathes, four shapers, one 42-in. geared 
head lathe, one turret lathe, one six- 
ft. radial drill and one 23-in. engine 
lathe. 


The Terminal R. R. Association of 
St. Louis has placed an order with the 
Aw D. Granger Co,, New Yorker city, 
covering one two-ton Drake electric 
hoist. 


The South African Rys. have placed 
an order with G. A:sGrayeComromed 
switch planer. 


The Grand Trunk Ry. has placed an 
order with the Shaw Electric Crane Co. 
for one four-ton grad bucket crane. 

The Great Northern Ry. has pur- 
chased a 30-ton locomotive crane and 
ditcher from the Industrial Works. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. is inquiring 
for two wet tool grinders and a six-for’ 
radial drill. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Erie R. R. has placed an order 
with the American Bridge Co. covering 
1,200 tons of structural steel for a 
bridge at Paterson, N.4; 


The Northern Pacific Ry. is inquiring 
for 500 tons of structural steel for 
bridges. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. is inquiring 
for 250 tons of steel for a passnger sta- 
tion ate Weirton, VW. MWarsealsomvormulte 
same tonnage for a passenger station at 


Follansbee, W. Va. 


The Pacific Fruit. Express Co. is in- 
quirnng for 230 tons of steel tor shops 
at Nampa, Idaho. 

The New York Chicago & St. louis 
Ry. 1s inquiring for 20,000 tons of rails. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry has or- 
dered 10,000 kegs of spikes from the 
Inland Steel Co. 

The Atchison Topka & Santa Fe Ry. 
is inquiring for a considerable tonnage 
of spikes and bolts. 

The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
has ordered 85,600 tons of rails, dis- 
tributed as follows: 70,000 tons, Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co.; 7,600 tons, Beth- 
lehem Steel Co.; 4,000 tons, Illinois 
Steel Co.; 4,000 tons, Inland Steel Co. 


The Delaware Lackawanna & West- 
ern R. R. has placed an order with the 
Phoenix Co. covering 122 tons of struc- 
tural steel for a canopy for the Hobo- 
ken terminal. 


The Wabash Ry. is inquiring for its 
requirements of splice bars, tie plates 
and track bolts for the first half of 1925. 


_The report in the Railway Review of 
November 15, that the Lehigh & New 
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England R. R. was inquiring for 600 
tons of strructural steel for a ware- 
house at Bethlehem, Pa., was in error, 
The item should have read “Lehigh 
Valleys Kea Ra 


| 
i. Personalsm@ | 


Executives. 


Ross H. McMaster, who has been ap- 
pointed a director of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Ry., filling the vacancy created by 
the death of Lord Shaughnessy, was 
born in Montreal on October 11, 1880, 
and educated at Montreal high school 
and collegiate institute. From 1897 
until 1903, he was assistant to the vice- 
president and general manager of the 


R. H. McMaster 


Sherwin-Williams Co., later serving in 
the same capacity for the Montreal 
Rolling Mills Co. When the Steel Cv. 
of Canada was formed he was appointed 
manager, with headquarters at Mon- 
treal, and he is now serving as vice- 
president of that company, and is also 
a director of the Northern Electric Co. 


Operating. 


D. O. Ouellet, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of transporta- 
tion of the Missouri Pacific R. R., with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., entered 
the railway service in 1895, as operator 
and dispatcher at McGehee, Ark., for 
the St. Louis Iron Mountain & Southern 
Ry. He later worked for the Grand 
Trunk, Illinois Central, Union Pacific 
and St. Louis Scuthwestern, as dis- 
patcher and chief dispatcher and re- 
turned to the Missouri Pacific in 1907, 
as dispatcher at Wynne, Ark. From 
that date until June 1, 1924, Mr. Ouellet 
held the positions of chief dispatcher, 
trainmaster, special assistant to the gen- 
eral superintendent of transportation, 
and superintendent of the Memphis, 
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Kansas-Colorado and 


On June 1, 1924, Mr. 


Valley, Central 
Central divisions. 


Ouellet was appointed superintendent 


D. O. Oullett 


of terminals, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., which position he held at 
the time of his recent promotion. 


H. W. Williams, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Illinois 
Central R. R., with headquarters at 
Fulton, Ky., was born at Lownesboro, 
Ala., on November 25, 1881. He entered 
railway service as telegrapher at Dyers- 


H. W. Williams 


burg, Tenn., on March 18, 1900, and was 
promoted to train dispatcher on May 
30, 1905, and extra night chief dispatcher 
on April 1, 1914. On August 1, 1917, 
Mr. Williams was promoted to train- 
master of the Cairo district of the Ten- 
nessee division and on April 1, 1918, 
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he was transferred to the Fulton 
tricc Of the same division in the same 
capacity, which position he held at the 
time of his promotion. 


dis- 


Robert Faries has been appointed 
superintendent of the Buffalo division 
of the Pennsylvania R. R., with head- 
quarters at Buffalo, N. Y., succeeding 
E. B. Whitman, resigned. Mr. Faries 
was formerly division engineer of the 
Pittsburgh division, with headquarters 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Frank I. Snyder, who has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Bes- 
semer & Lake Erie R. R., with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., was born 
in 1883, at Greenville, Pa. He was edu- 
cated in the public and high schools of 
Greenville and took a course in busi- 
ness college at Pittsburgh. He entered 
railway service as stenographer and 
clerk in assistant trainmaster’s office of 


¥, TL. Snyder 


the Pennsylvania R. R. in October, 1903. 
From December, 1904 to June, 1905, Mr. 
Snyder was with the traffic department 
of the Carnegie Steel Co., and from 
June, 1905 to May, 1906, he was in the 
office of the general superintendent of 
passenger transportation of the Penn- 
sylvania, lines west. He entered the 
service of the Bessemer & Lake Erie 
RR: in May, 1916, in the office of the 
vice-president and general manager, 
serving successively as stenographer, 
clerk, secretary, chief clerk and assistant 
general manager which latter position 
he held at the time of his promotion. 
During the period of federal control 
Mr. Snyder served as assistant to the 
federal manager. 


R. A. Brimm has been appointed sup- 
erintendent of the newly created Little 
Rock division of the Missouri Pacific 
R. R., with headquarters at McGehee. 
Ark. Mr. Brimm was formerly inspec- 
tor of transportation. The M. P. also 
announces the following further 
changes, effective December 1: George 
W. Briece has been appointed assistant 
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to the general manager with headquar- 
ters at St. Louis, Mo.; D. O. Ouellet 
has been appointed superintendent of 
transportation, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., succeeding Mr. Briece; L. 
A. David has been appointed superin- 
tendent of terminals, with headquarters 
at St. Louis, Mo., succeeding Mr. Ouel- 
let; A. R. Taylor has been appointed 
superintendent of the Arkansas division, 
with headquarters at Little Rock, Ark., 
succeeding Mr. David; R. H. Dwyer has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
Louisiana division, with headquarters at 
Monroe, La.; succeeding Mr. Taylor; 
C. H. Dunaway has been appointed sup- 
erintendent of the Northern Kansas di- 
vision, with headquarters at Atchison, 
Kan., succeeding Mr. Dwyer; Mr. Dun- 
away was formerly assistant superin- 
tendent of the Omaha division. The 
position of assistant superintendent has 
been abolished and E. W. Stanley has 
been appointed train master of the 
Omaha division. Mr. Stanley was for- 
merly assistant trainmaster of the East- 
ern division. 


F. N. Melius, who has been appointed 
assistant manager of the marine depart- 
ment of the New York Central R. R., 
with headquarters at New York city, 
was born at Hudson, N. Y., on Decem- 
ber 13, 1876, and entered railway sery- 
ice on January 22, 1890, serving until 
1892 as messenger and call boy. From 
1892 to 1896, he was yard clerk; 1896 to 
1902, assistant superintendent’s clerk; 
1902 to 1906, traveling car agent; 1906 
to 1907, yardmaster; 1907 to 1910, as- 
sistant trainmaster; 1910 to 1916, train- 
master; 1916 to 1917, assistant superin- 
tendent. In 1917, Mr. Melius was ap- 


FF. N. Melius 


pointed superintendent of the Hudson 
division, including the New York ter- 
minal freight yards and freight stations, 
which position he held at the time of 
his recent promotion. Mr. Melius’ en- 
tire service has been with the New York 
Central R. R. 
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J. M. Cardwell has been appointed 
trainmaster of the Sacramento division 
of the Southern Pacific Co., with head- 
quarters at Roseville, Cal., succeeding 
W. B. Kirkland, promoted. 


‘rate 


R. B. Kinkaid, who has been ap- 
pointed general freight agent of the 
Cincinnati Indianapolis & Western R. 
R., was born in Beulah, Kans., on 
April 26, 1884, and entered railway 
service in 1900, with the Indiana Illinois 
& Iowa R. R. at Kankakee, Ill. After 
serving that railway for five years, Mr. 
Kinkaid was employed by the Chicago 
Rock Island & Pacific Ry. in Chicago, 
Ill., and later by the Gulf Colorado & 


R. B. Kinkaid 


Santa Fe Ry. in ‘Galveston, Texas, and 
in the freight traffic department of the 
Chicago Cincinnati & Louisville R. R., 
at Cincinnati, Ohio. In November, 1910, 
Mr. Kinkaid entered the service of the 
Lake Erie & Western R. R., at Indian- 
Ind., and on December 1, 1915, 
1¢ was appointed chief of the tariff bu- 
of the Cincinnati Indianapolis & 
Vestern, 


polis, 


He was promoted to assist- 

nt general’ freight agent on October 
1, 1917, which position he held at the 
time of his recent promotion. 


P, M. Havens, who -has_ been -ap- 
pointed as assistant general freight 
agent of the Cincinnati Indianapolis & 
Western R. R., with headquarters at 
Indianapolis, Ind., was born in Rush- 
ville, Ind., June 26, 1884, and educated 
in the public schools. He entered rail- 
way service in 1907, as telegraph op- 
erator for the Cincinnati Hamilton & 
Dayton R. R. and remained with that 
line until 1903. From 1903 to 1906, Mr. 
Havens was ticket clerk and telegraph 
operator at Alexandria, Ind., for the 
Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & St. 
Louis Ry. From 1906 to 1912 he: was 
employed by the Pennsylvania R. R., 
the Lake Erie & Western R. R., and the 
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Toledo St. Louis & Western R. A., as 
telegraph operator and local agent at 
various points. He returned to the C. 
H. & D. R. R. in 1912, as rate clerk and 


P. M. Havens 


telegraph operator in the office of the 
division freight agent. In 1913, he was 
appointed city freight solicitor and 
when the Cincinnati Indianapolis & 
Western R. R. was formed in 1915, he 
was appointed commercial agent, later 
being promoted to general agent and 
division freight agent, in which latter 
position he served at the time of his 
recent promotion. 


Charles H. Clark has been appointed 
commercial agent of the Delaware & 
Hudson Co., with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Frank A. Simon has been appointed 
general agent in the Orient with head- 
quarters in Shanghai, China. 

H. S. Williams has been appointed 
traveling freight agent for the Sea- 
board Air Line Ry., with headquarters 
at Greenville, S. C. 


C. S. Mayne has been appointed trav- 
eling freight agent of the Seaboard Air 
Line Ry., with headquarters at Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


Obituary. 


James T. Blair, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Little Kanawha Syndicate 
Line, died at his home in Pittsburgh on 
November 17. 


J. U. Crawford, who retired in 1912 
as consulting engineer for the Pennsyl- 
vania R. R., died at his home near Phila- 
delphia on November 21. Mr. Crawford 
was decorated twice by the Emperor of 
Japan for his services as consulting en- 
gineer and inspector of the Imperial 
Government Rys. 


Timothy Driscoll, formerly roadmas- 
ter of the Chicago & Alton R. R., died 


at his home in Joliet, Ill., this week. 


Edward T. Campbell, freight traffic 


‘manager of the Erie R, R., died at his 


home in New York City on November 


7 
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22, after a brief illness. Mr. Campbell 
was born in Lansingsburgh, N. Y., and 
educated in the public schools. He 
entered railway service in February, 
1891, as contracting freight agent for 
the Queen & Crescent Route. From 
February to June 1893, he was chief 
clerk of the Chesapeake Ohio & South- 
western R. R.; June, 1893, to June, 1895, 
secretary of the southwestern freight 
bureau. In August, 1900, he was ap- 
pointed purchasing agent of the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis R. R. He entered 
the service of the Erie R. R. in May, 
1.02, as purchasing agent at New York. 
On May 9, 1909, he was appointed 
freight traffic manager, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, Ill, and, in January, 
1°18, he was transferred to New York 
in the same capacity. 


Position Wanted: General manager, 
technically trained, 20 years practical 
experience in steel and gray iron 


foundries, medium and heavy machine 


and forge work: 12 years in mechanical 
department of railroads; 8 years in 
manufacture and sales of car and lo- 
comotive devices and various me- 


chanical equipment; desires new con- 


nection as general manager of plant 
or as manufacturer’s representative. 
Chicago preferred. Address Box 505, 
Railway Review, 537 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, III. 


Wanted: An experienced railroad 
equipmient salesman calling on me- 
chanical officials, to handle refriger- 
ator car system. Address Box 608, 
Railway Review, 537 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, III. 


Wanted: Reliable energetic man 
experienced in the business of building 
wooden and steel railroad cars and tank 
cars. Splendid opportunity for right 
man to overhaul and put in operation 
exceedingly desirably located plant. 
Address National City Real Estate Cor- 
poration, 740 Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Wanted: Position as master me- 
chanic. Ten years’ experience handling 
both locomotive and car departments. 
A successful organizer and well in- 
formed in modern shop practice and 
government requirements. Will con- 
sider position with short line road. At 
present employed in minor capacity by 
trunk line. Address Box 230 Railway 
Review, 537 South Dearborn Street, 


Chicago, Ill. 


Wanted: Complete volumes of Rail- 


‘way Review previous to year 1897. Ad- 


dress- Acquisition Division, New York 


Public Library, 476 Fifth Avenue, New © 


Yar Nays 


Education: Write the Railway Edu- 


cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Free — 


Special Bulletin. It tells how to in- 
crease your knowledge of practical 
railroad work and fit yourself for pro- 
motions. 


- 
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Terminal Operation at Ft. William, Ontario 


Canadian National Railways Handles Grain Traffic Large 
in Volume and Seasonal in Character at Lake Terminal 


One of the most interesting features of railway operation 
in Canada is the manner of moving the vast volume of grain 
grown in the prairie provinces. This movement is more 
seasonal in character than in the United States for the reason 
that every effort 1s made to get the bulk of the crop to the 
port of Ft. William before the close of lake navigation. Even 
after navigation closes grain continues to move until storage 
cargoes are completed and the elevators filled. 

This heavy traffic for a period of four months entails much 
preparation and planning long before it starts. About July 
1, the roads begin to overhaul their box car equipment to 
make it fit for grain loading, and the cars must be watched 
to see that the supply is sufficient and on hand when and 
where wanted. Locomotives must also be put in first-class 
shape and properly assigned. This, of course, means that a 
very intimate knowledge of the volume and location of the 
production, probable rate of shipment, the lake carriers avail- 
able and the market conditions, must be obtained through an 
intensive study of these conditions by men who are exper- 
tenced and expert in this work. 

It is rather astonishing to one not familiar with these mat- 
ters to find the intimate knowledge and wealth of detail re- 
garding the grain crop, in the possession of responsible Cana- 
dian railway officials, even long before shipments begin. 
During the late summer when the published crop reports were 
so conflicting the information in possession of the railroads 
was far more reliable than was obtainable elsewhere. 

In an article which appeared in the RatLway REVIEW, 


Nov. 8, 1924, page 697, the method of handling the crop 
movement through Winnipeg, the first complete collecting 
point for western grain, was outlined for the Canadian Pa- 
cific Ry. This method is substantially paralleled by the 
Canadian National with the exceptions mentioned in the 
article which follows. At Ft. William the Canadian Pa- 
cific terminal operation ts nearly identical with that de- 
scribed below. The two articles taken together give an 
excellent idea of the volume of this movement, and the 
methods of handling from the country elevator through the 
intermediate terminal to the lake port at Ft. William and 
Port Arthur. 

The Canadian National Railways has two routes be- 
tween Winnipeg and Ft. William, over which grain from 
the western provinces moves to the lake port, which com- 
prises both Ft. William and Port Arthur. Both these 
lines are single track; the northern route through Sioux 
Lookout has the lighter grades. All the western grain, 
save a small amount which originates in southern Mani- 
toba and is routed through Morris and Emerson Jct., 
passes through Winnipeg. 

The southern route was originally a line of the Can- 
adian Northern Ry., and passes to the south of the Lake 
of the Woods. The northern route was formerly a part 
of the Canadian Government Ry. which did not get into 
Port Arthur, but had its lake terminal at what is now 
known as the Mission yard at Ft. William. The manner 
of its entrance into this terminal is indicated on the ac- 


Elevator B, Canadian National Railways, at Port Arthur, Ont. 
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companying map. The line from Winnipeg to Superior 
Jct. (and down to Ft. William), was built as a part of 
the Grand Trunk Pacific Ry. where it joined with the 
National Transcontinental Ry. to provide a through route 
between Winnipeg and Quebec and, via Cochrane and 
North Bay, over the Temiskaming & Northern Ontario 
Ry., to Montreal and Toronto. 


ALL RAit TrAFFIc Passes AROUND Ft, WILLIAM 


Because of the grade conditions and the length of the 
line, through traffic, between eastern and western Canada, 
carried by the Canadian National, does not pass through 
Ft. William, but takes the routes outlined above. This 
applies to both freight and passenger traffic, except that 
which is part rail and part lake. During the season of 
navigation a heavy tonnage of coal is brought into this 
port and moves to the west. The coal movernent is simi- 
lar to that at the other ports on the upper lakes. Most 
of the tonnage coming in during the early and middle part 
of the season is stored and does not move in quantity un- 
til the approach of cold weather. The passenger traffic 
is largely tourist travel and is of considerable volume 
during the entire tourist season. Special service, routed 
over the southern line, is maintained and both east and 
west trains are scheduled to meet the outgoing and incom- 
ing steamers, 

About the end of the tourist season the grain from the 
prairie provinces starts to move, and from September 1, 
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to the middle of January this traffic is very heavy. As 
has been stated, all but a negligible amount passes through 
Winnipeg. At the Winnipeg terminal two separate, but 
co-ordinated, yards are maintained. The grain moving to 
this point from those lines which were originally built 
and operated by the Canadian Northern are handled at 
the Fort Rouge yard; that coming in from the old Grand 
Trunk Pacific line goes direct to Transcona yard. 


and Ft. William but, in order to maintain a balanced traf- 
fic, transfer trains are run between the two yards to pro- 
vide an even distribution of the trains moving east, and 


the proper distribution of the empties back to the country | 


elevators. J 
Co-ORDINATION OF TERMINAL FACILITIES . 


When the various independent lines were consolidated 


into the Canadian National Rys. there at once arose the 
difficult problem of co-ordination of the somewhat scat- 
tered facilities to produce the greatest efficiency and 
economy of operation. At Ft. William the Canadian 
Northern and Grand Trunk Pacific independent facilities 
were each inadequate to efficiently or economically handle 
the traffic. The Canadian Northern main line passed 
through both Ft. William and Port Arthur and to the 
east around the north end of Long Lake. The terminal 
-yard was at Port Arthur, and was designed for flat switch- 
ing. The yard is small and room for expansion. lacking. 
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Furthermore it was necessary to back haul all grain 
destined to elevators at Ft. William. The Grand Trunk 
Pacific yard, known as the Mission yard, is located south 
of the Kaministiqua river, and grain destined to ele- 
wators at Port Arthur had to be given a back haul and 
Helivered to the Canadian Northern. The Mission yard 
was also designed for flat switching. By reference to the 
‘Map it is at once apparent that none of the existing facili- 
“tes could be so revised, expanded or consolidated. as to 
orovide proper terminal facilities. 


- As one of the important items of the general co-ordina- 
-ion scheme for the system plans were prepared for an 
extensive yard, to be located on the Canadian Northern 
main line some distance to the west of Ft. William, and 
40 situated as to provide continuous forward movement 
ior all cars entering or leaving this terminal. Under ex- 
‘sting conditions this yard served only to improve the 
nandling of such cars and trains as were routed over 
he south line, as the connection with the north line re- 
nained as awkward as formerly. The new yard, known 
ts Neebing yard, is located north of the Kaministiqua 
‘iver, and while the north line lies only a short distance 
tway on the north side of the valley, both the Canadian 
?acific Ry. and a considerable stream, tributary to the 
‘iver, intervene. As the yard lies at an elevation of 
‘pproximately 80 ft. above this stream it was not prac- 
‘cable to make a connection between the two lines at any 
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point in the vicinity of the yard. 

To overcome this situation a short section of track, 
including a bridge over the Mattawin river and the Can- 
adian Pacific Ry., was built at Conmee Jct., about 35 miles 
west of Port Arthur, to join the two lines and permit 
traffic from the north line to move directly into the new 
yard. This connection makes it possible for all traffic, 
both east and west to move through Neebing yard with-, 
out a reverse movement. 


NEEBING YARD 


Neebing yard consists of two units for east and west 
traffic. The eastbound yard is provided with a hump for 
gravity switching. As the westward traffic consists prin- 
cipally of empties, flat switching is satisfactory in this 
unit. The engine house has 24 stalls and is served by a 
twin span turntable 100 ft. in length. An annex to the 
house contains the machine shop which is intended for 
light repairs only as all the heavy repair work is taken 
care of at Ft. Rouge and Transcona shops. The same is 
true of the car repair facilities as heavy car repairs are 
made at the two shops at Winnipeg. Other facilities con- 
sist of the usual provisions for coal, cinders and water, a 
store department, a brick yard office, two stories and a 
basement with record storage, a bunk house, with shower 
and restaurant for enginemen. 

The eastward unit has an incoming yard with ten tracks, 
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holding 90 cars each; a double hump arranged for winter 
and summer switching; 25 classification tracks, five of 
which were added during the past summer and put into 
operation after the opening of the present grain season, 
and a return track for the car riders. There is no for- 
warding yard, as transfer engines take the cars directly 
from the classification tracks to destination, generally 
without the necessity of doubling over to get a train. As 
the classifications are so nearly complete flat switching at 
the east end of the classification yard is rarely required. 


Each track in the eastward classification yard is as- 
signed to an individual elevator except for two tracks 
which are assigned to groups of several small elevators. 
The assignment, based on the 20 track arrangement is as 
follows: (1) Hold, (2) C. P. R., (3) Western Terminal 
elevator, (4) Patterson elevators O and K, (5) Mission 
group, (6) Port Arthur group, (7) Stewart elevator, (8) 
Thunder Bay elevator, (9) Bawlf elevator, (10) National 
and A elevators, (11) elevator B (Saskatchewan Co- 
operative Grain Co. No. 1), (12) Reliance and P. & H., 
(13) government (this is a public elevator), (14) Grain 
Growers’ elevator H., (15) Saskatchewan No. 2, (16) 
Richardson's elevator, (17) Northwestern elevator, (18) 
Electric elevator, (19) and (20) Grand Trunk Pacific 


elevator. 
Mission YARD 


At Mission yard, in addition to the grain which is 
handled to the adjacent elevators, there is a considerable 
outbound traffic from a large paper mill and, in the winter, 
an inbound movement of pulp wood. Adjacent and tribu- 
tary to Mission yard are the coal docks from which, in the 
fall and winter months, a large tonnage is delivered. This 
is a busy yard with a heavy transfer service to and from 
Neebing. It will be noted that access to this yard is over 
a bridge crossing the Kaministiquia river. There are 
several elevators above the bridge which contains a draw 
span, frequently opened to accommodate the river traffic. 
This causes much delay to the transfer service. Further 
there is not sufficient room between the river and the 
main line connection to the Mission branch to give stand- 
ing room to a full transfer train. This results in block- 
ing the main line by the Mission trains while waiting for 
the draw. During the busy season this situation results 
in a large aggregate delay. It is one, however, that can 
be largely done away with by constructing an outgoing 
lead from the yard to a point beyond the branch connec- 
tion. 
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Neebing Yard, Port Arthur—Ft. William 


GRAIN INSPECTION 


Export grain for rail movement east of Fort William > 
cannot move out of the Winnipeg terminals till given an | 
inspection by the government grain inspectors and the 
grading certificate is attached to the original way bill. 
During the season of navigation the same inspection is | 
made, but instead of issuing grain certificates to be at- 
tached to the way bill, grade sheets are made up and sent | 
to the government inspectors at Ft. William. As soon as | 
the cars arrive at Neebing the local inspectors attach cards 
showing the grading of the contents. Only such cars as | 
arrive by way of Emerson Jct., and an occasional car 
from Winnipeg on which the grading is not certain, are | 
given primary inspection at Neebing. 


An office for the representatives of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners of Canada is provided in the Neebing 
yard office. As soon as a train arrives, and the necessary | 
yard record is made, the way bills are sent to the govern- 
ment grain office. There a record is made of the car 
number and origin of loading. The bills accompanied by 
the government grade sheets are then sent to Canadian | 

\ 


i 
| 
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National Railways grain distributor who, from informa- 
tion received from the elevators, assigns the cars to the 
individual elevators. This information next passes to 
the yard, and the cars are carded for destination. This _ 
operation takes from 45 minutes to one hour, and the 
train cannot be switched until it is complete and the cars 


all carded. 


The information contained on the completed grade 
sheets shows the car numbers, origin of lading, date of - 
original inspection, date of arrival, grading of contents, 
and the assignment to the various elevators. The grain 
distributor marks the elevator assignment on the way 
bills and forwards them to the Canadian National terminal - 
grain agent who records the grade and correct weight 
from a report sent him by the local inspector at the ele- | 
vator. 


’ 

These local inspectors are licensed weighmasters as” 
well, and all grain is weighed as unloaded into the ele- 
vator. His report is known as the “out turn” reports, and | 
on it is based all grain weights for revenue purposes. 
The terminal grain agent corrects the weights of all cars 
from these out turn reports and all revenue is based on 
these corrections. ‘Collections on these revised figures 4 
not as difficult as it would at first seem as almost all the 
grain is marketed through grain growers or other grain | 
| 
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Terminal, Canadian National Railways. 


_ corporations. The original revenue bill is usually based 
, on the capacity of the car, but sometimes on the weights 
_ obtained on the scales at the country elevator. 


SWITCHING AND ENGINE ASSIGNMENTS 


The cars having been carded are ready for switching, 
' and are moved over the hump and into the classification 
yard, from which they are taken by transfer engines to 
' destination. All engines are worked on an eight-hour 
basis. Two hump engines are used, the first from 8:00 
/ a.m. to 5:00 p. m.; the second from 7:00 p. m. to 4:00 
a.m. The number of car riders varies somewhat with 
) the business, but generally throughout the grain season 
| 44 are required. 
_ _ Twenty-three engines are regularly assigned to switch- 
| ing and transfer service. While all railroad operations 
' west of and including Ft. William and Port Arthur are 
f based on the 24-hour time system the ordinary method of 
_ stating time will be used in giving the engine assignment. 
At 7:00 a. m. three engines start to work. The first 
goes to the coal dock at the far end of Mission yard; 
the second to the train yard in the west 
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second relieves the morning engine at the North- 
western and Electric elevators; while the third goes into 
transfer service between Neebing and Port Arthur. 


At 4:00 p. m. one engine goes to the coal dock at Mis- 
sion yard; and one to the Western Terminal and Patter- 
son elevators O and K. 


At 7:00 p. m. one engine goes to the Northwestern and 
Electric elevators, and one into night service at the hump. 


Two start work at 11:00 p. m., one assigned to the 
Electric and Northwestern elevators and one to the Grand 
Trunk Pacific elevator. 


At midnight four engines are started, one is sent to 
Mission yard and to switch the coal dock; one in transfer 
service, known as the Canadian National Ry. transfer ; 
one to the west bound train yard; and one to West Fort 
William. 


It will be noted that three engines are regularly en- 
gaged in transfer service between Neebing and Port 
Arthur. These are assisted as necessity arises by the 
roustabout engines. As Port Arthur cars pass over the 


) bound yard; and the third to switch and | 
| bring back the empties from the North- 
‘ western and Electric elevators. 


' At 8:00 a. m. four engines start work- 
'ing. The first goes to the Grand Trunk 
Pacific elevator ; the second to switch the 
hump; the third into transfer service be- 
\ tween Neebing and Port Arthur; the 
fourth is a roustabout engine, and part 
of the work assigned to it will be trans- 
fer service to Port Arthur. 


At 9:00 a. m. three engines start; one 
is assigned to what is known as West 
Fort William yard; one to roustabout 
service which may include a transfer to 
Port Arthur; and the third to Mission 
yard, where it will work at the plants of 
the Ft. William Paper Co., and the 
Imperial Oil Co. 


This completes the assignment of the 
morning engines, and those starting next 
are known as the 15 o’clock engines. At 
3:00 p. m. one engine goes to the west- 
| bound train yard to relieve the 7:00 


am. engine at that point; the 


One of the Larger Elevators at Port Arthur, 
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Neebing Eastward Classification Yard, Profile of Hump, and Velocity of Cars at Various Points in the Yard. 


hump they are directed to track (6) without any attempt 
to segregate for the elevators, team tracks, freight house 
or docks. As soon as a transfer train is assembled it is 
sent to the Port Arthur yard where it is switched and 
classified for the various destinations in that district. 
The cars are then handled to the various elevators or other 
tracks by the engines assigned to that work out of Port 
Arthur yard. The same arrangement is in effect for cars 
going to the Canadian Pacific Ry. They are simply 
thrown onto track (2) and moved to the interchange. 
Substantially the only cars requiring a reverse movement 
are those received through the C. P. R. interchange which 
must pass through the eastward yard. 


All engines leaving Neebing for the various working 
points take with them such cars as are accumulated for 
the industries they serve, and returning bring back all 
empties, except that solid trains of empties are run directly 
out of Mission yard where large numbers accumulate from 
the elevators in that district. ‘The largest car repair force 
on the terminal is maintained at Mission, and from here 
go the cars assigned for loading flour at the flour mills at 
Winnipeg and points west. Here, too, cars inspected and 


An Elevator at Ft. William with Excellent Unloading Facilities. 


found unfit for grain loading are assigned to the coal 


docks for loading coal to western points. 


A typical example of the service performed by one of 
the assigned engines at an elevator will serve to illustrate 
the methods at all. None of the elevators unload cars 
later than 10:00 p. m. and few extend their operations as 
late as this. The Electric and Northwestern elevators 
however continue to unload till 10:00 p. m. One of the 
7:00 a. m. engines is assigned to this service, and takes 
the accumulation for these elevators from tracks (17) and 
(18). The 11:00 p. m. engine has filled the loading 
tracks and brought all the empties back to Neebing at the 
close of its tour of duty. As soon as a loaded track is 
cleared it is filled, and the empty track pulled. When the 
cars set during the night have been unloaded the empties 


are returned to Neebing by the engine and a fresh train | 
of loads taken back. In other words the engine assigned | 
to any elevator, group of elevators, or other industries, | 


not only does the necessary switching but performs the 
transfer service between the yard and the industry. 


As the empties are returned they are brought to the 


westward train yard where they are inspected and 
switched into trains. 


the north or south line as may be neces- 


vent too long lay overs for the crews. 


VOLUME OF THE TRAFFIC 


may be obtained from statistics of the 
movement during the month of Novem- 
ber, 1923, the second full month of the 
operation of Neebing yard. During that 
month there were handled as follows: | 


° 
Eastbound over the north line: | 


Such loads as are. 
for westward movement are also as- 
sembled and the movement made over 


sary to keep the traffic balanced and pre- 
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Some idea of the volume of the traffic 
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Grain (oho eee ee 12,937 cars 
Other“loads a3 .ueene eee 1,071 a 
Total “2h eee 14,008 
Eastbound over the south line: 
Grain “i>s. ES a See 14,912 cars 
Other loads sno ise eee ae 475 
T otalthu tos ate eee .15,387 ae | 


| 


Grand total 29,375 cars or an average of 
980 cars per day including Sundays. 


| — 
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_ The largest number of trains was on November 25, 
1923, when 2 passenger trains, 4 mixed trains and 36 
freight trains entered or left the terminal. 


The largest single day’s business during the season was 
October 31, 1923, when there were brought in over the 
north line 870 loads, of which 811 were grain, and 59 
‘other commodities. On the same day the eastward move- 
ment over the south line was 670 loads of which 658 was 
grain and 12 other commodities. This was a total of 
1540 cars. These cars were all switched, moved to the 
‘elevators, and the empties returned. The westward move- 
ment substantially balances the eastward so far as number 
‘of cars is concerned. So closely is the switching kept up 
and so expeditiously is the unloading done at the elevator 
that, during the season of 1923 and 1924, the average 
time of all cars on this terminal, from arrival to departure 
in westward trains was 17 hours. This includes the time 
on repair tracks, time of loading at coal docks, and other 
delays incidental to the terminal operation. 


ELEVATORS 
| There are 28 elevators at Port Arthur and Ft. William 
‘with a total combined capacity of 63,310,000 bushels of 
grain. The Canadian National Rys. has direct connec- 
‘tions with 21 of these elevators. Of these, under a co- 
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/operative arrangement, the Canadian Pacific does all the 
‘switching at two and the Canadian National at two. At 
the others, the roads each do their own switching, and 
'where there are no track connection for one or the other 
‘delivery is made through the interchange tracks. 


At the beginning of the season all the elevators normally 
_are substantially empty. The grain arrives over the two 
toads at a rate somewhat in excess of that in which it can 
be taken away by the lake vessels. At the close of naviga- 
(tions many of the steamers make a last trip to this port 
‘and take on a cargo which is held in storage waiting the 

opening of navigation the following season. As soon as 

‘all storage cargoes have been completed the elevators are 
filled. This requires up to about the middle or latter part 
\of January, depending partly on the number of ships tak- 
ing on storage cargoes, partly on the severity of the 
| weather, and partly on the volume of country shipments 
at the last of the season. 


The Ft. William-Port Arthur terminal is organized as 
|a separate operating unit under R. S. Richardson, superin- 
tendent. W. J. McNab is general yard master with juris- 
‘diction over all yards on the terminal, and Geo. D. Mc- 


| 
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Lean is yard master at Neebing, with jurisdiction over 
Mission and West Ft. William yards, and all switching in 
the tributary territory. 


Efficiency of Operation on Class I Rail- 
roads Despite Decrease in Gross 
and Net Ton Miles 


By O. O. Carr, 
Statistician, Illinois Central R. R. 


Operating statistics covering class I railroads in the 
United States issued by the Bureau of Railway Economics 


. at Washington, D. C., covering the first seven months of 


1924 compared with the same period last year are shown 
in the accompanying table, and an analysis of their mean- 
ing follows: 


OPERATING STATISTICS CLAss I RAILROADS 


First 7 Montus 1923 anp 1924 


First 7 months of the year 
1924 1923 
Gross ton miles (excluding locomotive 


& ‘tender Cthousands) «dete... <. 530,007,255 562,705,225 
Net ton miles (revenue and non-reve- 

HEN eCUHOUSANGS ) ha on adertoeme ce « 237,791,281 264,002,592 
Loaded car miles (thousands)....... 8,878,939 9,367,197 
Total freight car miles (thousands).. 13,659,192 14,164,962 
Percent loaded to total car miles..... 65 66.1 
Average number freight cars on line. 2,467,202 2,453,137 
Garsmilessper camper dayaneeeriteiee 26 PA ee 
Unserviceable cars on line per day... 184,019 213,363 
Number freight locomotives .......... 33,185 32,838.5 
Number unserviceable freight locomo- 

tLVESIR Ota eee ead oes 6,301.5 7,784.3 
‘Train milese (thousands:)\. sas meeres ¢ 341,902 370,687 
Total. freight train cars per train.... 40.9 39.2 
Gross tons per train (excluding loco- 

motive, &* tetider eran... vanes 1,550 1,518 
Net tons: per’ traini. ve 2. one eet 695 712 
Wetetons ‘per loaded car... eee 26.8 28.2 
Net ton miles per car per day....... 452 508 


Train speed miles per hour.......... 11.5 10.7 
il 


Mk Aj HOULS Aconc tenet eenees as eee 29,754,95 34,510,460 
Gross tons miles per train hour..... 17,812 16,305 
Net ton miles per train hour........ 7,992 7,650 
Net ‘tons coal consumed.......:00.:- 46,408,175 53,172,039 
Pounds coal per thousand gross ton 

Tl OSiecs Metairie 5 Assoc 1. Mos teieete es 154 166 


The decrease of 5.8 per cent in gross, and of 9.9 per 
cent in net ton miles, and of 5.2 per cent in loaded car 
miles was very largely brought about by the decrease in 
bituminous coal production in the United States during 
the period of 1924 under consideration. The decrease in 
coal production amounted to 18.8 per cent. This decrease 
also contributed to the decrease in the total freight car 
miles, amounting to 3.6 per cent of loaded car miles as 
compared to a decrease of 1.7 per cent in total car miles. 


The average number of freight cars on line increased 
0.6 per cent and was influenced by the larger number of 
idle cars this year, a material part of which was due to 
the increased mileage of second main track, additional 
yards and other facilities recently completed. These im- 
provements enabled the roads to handle the business 
offered with much greater dispatch than in former years 
and tended to increase the idle car days during periods 
when the demand was not equal to the supply. 


The car miles per car day decreased 4.4 per cent, and 
this was due to surplus or idle cars which increased the 
car days on line and was not offset by an increase in car 
miles. 


There was a decrease of 13.8 per cent in unserviceable 
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cars on line per day. This decrease is very interesting 
and is a specific indication that the roads have taken ad- 
vantage of the period of decreased business to repair their 
freight cars at a time when a greater per cent of owned 
cars were at home. 

The increase of 0.1 per cent in the number of freight 
locomotives represents new power delivered. The de- 
crease of 1.9 per cent in the number of unserviceable 
locomotives indicates, as in the case of unserviceable cars, 
an effort on the part of the roads to put their power in 
shape for future demands. 

‘Train miles decreased 7.8 per cent. When this decrease 
is compared with the percentage of decrease in gross ton 
miles it indicates an efficiency of two per cent over the 
performance of the previous year. This is interesting 
and shows quite conclusively that the intensive campaign 
made in 1923 for greater efficiency of operation has not 
been discontinued nor lost sight of during the recent lull 
in business. Total freight train cars per train increased 
4.3 per cent and gross tons per train 2.1 per cent. This 
indicates an efficiency of 7.9 per cent as compared with 
the same period of the previous year, with only a slight 
increase in the average tractive force per freight loco- 
motive as the result of newer and larger power purchased 
and delivered this year. 

The decrease of 2.4 per cent in net tons per train shows 
an efficiency of 7:5 per cent over and above the decrease 
in net ton miles or business handled. It must be remem- 
bered that a larger business is always a factor in in- 


Annual Report of Interstate Commerce Commission 


Year’s Activities Reviewed in 38th Annual 
Report Submitted to Congress This Week 


Extracts from the 38th annual report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission covering the period from Nov. 1, 
1923, to Oct. 31, 1924, submitted to congress, Dec. 4, 1924. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


The slackening of business in 1924 has reduced the 
gross earnings of class I railways during the first eight 
months of this year by nearly $338,000,000, or about 8 
per cent, below those of the same period in 1923. As 
a result of a reduction in expenses, the net railway oper- 
ating income does not reflect the full decline in revenues, 
the decrease in the eight months’ period having been only 
$69,656,191. For the period of twelve months closed 
with August 31, 1924, the net railway operating income 
was $912,056,948, as compared with $936,790,371 for the 
12 months closed with August 31, 1923. The correspond- 
ing figure for the calendar year 1923 was $977,657,368; 
for 1922, $776,880,593, and for 1921, $615,945,614. In 
short, the net earnings from railway operation have re- 
cently been better than in 1921 and 1922, but not so good 
as in 1923, which, except for the year 1916, was the best 
year in the absolute amount of the net earnings. How- 
ever, in the calendar year 1916 the revenues were less 
than 60 per cent of those of 1923, indicating a decided 
reduction since 1916 in the ratio of net railway. operat- 
ing income to operating revenues, which was over 28 per 
cent in 1916 and under 16 per cent in 1923. This cor- 
responds with the fact that the operating ratio was 65.73 
per cent in 1916 and 77.83 per cent in 1923. For the 
first eight months of 1924 it was 78.13 per cent. 

As the annual net railway operating income has been 
recently less than $1,000,000,000, it is safe to say that 
the returns of 534 per cent upon fair value is not being 
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locomotives are now being equipped has also had a ma- | 
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fluencing a higher percentage of efficiency. Net tons per 
loaded car decreased 4 per cent, and net ton miles per 
car day 11 per cent. Both this and the preceding item 
were in a large part due to the decrease in bituminous 
coal loaded and moved this year. The decrease in coal 
production also caused a larger number of idle car days 
this year as compared with the same period of 1923. 
Train hours decreased 13.8 per cent, which is 8 per cent | 
more than the decrease in the volume of business 
handled. Train speed in miles per hour increased 7.5 
per cent; gross ton miles per train hour 9.2 per cent; 
and net ton miles per train hour 4.5 per cent. Two im- 
portant factors were in part responsible for these per- 
formances. First the completion of additional main line 
tracks and other facilities have made better train move- 
ments possible and have decreased the time of passing 
Second, the campaign 
for better movement of cars has had an important in- | 
fluence as well. 
The decrease of 12.5 per cent in net tons of coal con- | 
sumed and of 7.2 per cent in tons of coal consumed per — 
1000 gross ton miles, reflects an efficiency of 6.9 per cent 
in net tons of fuel consumed over and above the relative 
decrease in business handled. A great deal of this saving 
has been brought about by continued campaigns inaugu- 
rated by the railroads on fuel saving. Doubtless the differ- - 
ent fuel saving devices with which both new and old 


oe 


terial influence. 


| 
received by the carriers. We are unable to say precisely | 
what the return is, as a fair value for the carriers in| 
groups or as a whole is not being determined by us except 
in so far as necessary for the purpose of a general rate 
case. It is well to note in this connection that net rail- 
way operating income takes no account of non-operating 
income or of interest charges. When these and related 
items are taken into account, the result is called, in our 
official reports, net income. For roads of Classes I, H,' 
and ITI, excluding switching and terminal companies, the 
net income in 1923 was $642,242,713. This was 7.06 per 
cent of the capital stock. The corresponding figure in the 
peak year 1916 was 8.40 per cent. That the net income 
in relation to stock could be nearly as good in 1923 as in 
1916 in spite of a greatly increased operating ratio is 
explained by the fact that the railway securities outstand- 
ing have not for the most part been inflated by the present | 
high costs of construction so that it takes a smaller per’ 
cent of revenues to pay the interest charges and yield a) 
fairly good return on stock. 


| 
| 


SHORTENED PROCEDURE 


In our last report we described a new procedure, re- 
ferred to as the shortened procedure, with which we had 
been experimenting in the handling of the simpler formal’ 
cases filed with us. Based upon the results obtained dur-| 
ing an experimental period of approximately one year and 
the expressed approval of a substantial number of at- 
torneys and traffic officials practicing before us, as well 
as bodies representing large organizations of shippers 
and carriers, on December 3, 1923, we adopted the 
shortened procedure as a part of our formal procedure 
and assigned the conduct of this class of cases to our 
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bureau of formal cases. Pending adoption of permanent 
rules to govern the new procedure, we have continued to 
operate under tentative rules described in our last re- 
port. 

During the last six months the use of the shortened pro- 
cedure was suggested by one or more of the parties in 
approximately 35 per cent of the cases placed on the 
shortened procedure docket. In cases thus far decided 
which were handled under the shortened procedure the 
average time required to reach a decision has been 322 
days from the date of receipt of the complaint and 236 
days from the date of receipt of the complainant’s mem- 
orandum of facts and argument. 

When in December, 1923, we adopted the shortened 
procedure as a part of our formal procedure, we author- 
ized one of our number to conduct further experiments 
with a view to shortening and making less expensive 
the procedure in cases in which the issues are more 
complicated than those in cases handled under the short- 
ened procedure and in which it is assumed that an oral 
_ hearing is necessary. We have designated this new 
method the “modified procedure.” 

Briefly, after the complaint has been served the parties 
_ are asked to exchange memoranda and exhibits stating 

the facts upon which they rely. These memoranda are 
_ then assigned to an examiner, who serves upon the parties 
| a memorandum enumerating (a) the points upon which 


the parties agree; (b) those regarding which they agree 

only in part; and (c) those regarding which they do not 
agree. Immediately after the case is formally opened for 

hearing, the examiner informally directs the parties’ at- 
. tention to the points regarding which they have agreed 
' only in part and those regarding which they have not 
| agreed, with a view to having them compose their differ- 
/ ences in whole or in part and stipulate into the record an 
| agreed statement of all of the facts or leave for oral hear- 
| ing as few disputed questions as possible. The case then 
| proceeds to hearing solely upon those points concerning 
) which agreement has not been reached. To avoid delay in 
'the service of a proposed report by the examiner it is 
suggested to the parties that, wherever possible, they 
should be prepared at the close of the hearing to orally 
argue the case before the examiner and should waive the 
filing of briefs. 
, After the examiner’s proposed report has been served 
| the procedure is the same as in all other cases; that is, 
| printed exceptions to the report may be filed, as provided 
| by our rules of practice, and oral argument may be had 
/ upon seasonable request therefor. 


STUDIES IN EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY 


To go into the question of efficiency of railroad manage- 
) ment in a thoroughly effective way would necessitate an 
/ organization of technical experts especially qualified to 
‘investigate its numerous phases and would also require a 
large additional appropriation. To inform ourselves so 
far as practicable of the progress of the carriers in im- 
proving their methods of management, therefore, we rely, 
‘to a large extent, upon data filed by the carriers on pre- 
‘scribed forms, and upon information gathered at formal 
‘hearings. We have published two special annual reports 
| designed to facilitate comparisons of averages bearing on 
\ the efficiency of operation for the years 1923, 1922, 1921, 
and 1916. 

| In our last report we referred to an investigation insti- 
'tuted into the efficiency and economy of management of 
“common carriers, with reference particularly to the mati- 
‘tenance of equipment. Additional hearings have been 
held and the record is now being studied with a view to 
‘Assuing a report thereon. 
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ADVANCEMENT OF AUTOMATIC TRAIN CONTROL WorK 


We have had requests to inspect short test installations 
of train stop and train control devices. We have advised 
all concerned that if any carrier should undertake to 
make a complete permanent installation in accordance 
with our orders and complete a section of not less than 
20 miles on a portion of road designated in such order and 
equip a designated number of locomotives, we will co- 
operate with the carrier, if requested, in making a pre- 
liminary inspection for the purpose of making such 
criticisms as may be deemed necessary ; reserving approval 
of the complete installation until our final inspection and 
test of the installation. 

In view of the short time remaining under the first 
order it is probable that only a few of the carriers now 
making permanent installations will have their instal'a- 
tions completed as required thereunder. 

During the year plans and specifications of 34 train 
stops and train control devices were submitted for ex- 
amination and report. Of the number, 24 were found 
to be impracticable or unworthy of further consideration 
in the form presented, and 10 possessed sufficient merit 
to warrant consideration. Of the latter, 3 were of the 
continuous type, 2 of the intermittent induction, and 5 of 
the intermittent electrical contact or ramp type. 


CONSOLIDATION OF RAILROADS 


Hearings in No. 12964, Consolidation of Railroads, 
were completed on December 4, 1923. The record com- 
prises 54 volumes of testimony and exhibits. There are 
11,713 pages of testimony and 711 exhibits, many of them 
voluminous. During the week commencing January 7, 
1924, oral argument was had. February 9, 1924, was set 
as the last date for filing briefs. The proceeding stands 
submitted as of that date. The work of preparing the 
complete plan is progressing. 


BUREAU OF VALUATION 


During the year our valuation activities have been de- 
voted almost exclusively to steam railroads. Protests 
against tentative valuation reports have been heard at 
length, a number of final value decisions have been pro- 
mulgated, and the work of establishing valuations for 
use under recapture provisions of section 15a has been 
pushed with vigor. Progress has been made in the prep- 
aration of underlying engineering, land, and accounting 
reports, and of tentative valuations. The division of 
part of our force to other tasks, coupled with heavy re- 
duction in number to meet reduced appropriations, has 
prevented completion of underlying reports. 

Based on our experience thus far we estimate that the 
hearings to be held on protests to tentative valuations 
will exceed 500 in number. We can not estimate their 
length. It is apparent that satisfactory completion of the 
work, already over 10 years in progress, is seriously 
menaced by delay in completing these primary valuations. 
Most of them are already from 6 to 10 years old. In ad- 
ministering the act, present day-day valuations are needed, 
but before they can be had primary valuations must have 
been completed to serve as bases for carrying the valua- 
tions forward. There is serious disadvantage in the lapse 
of so many years between the primary and the present- 
day valuations. With the passage of time come cumula- 
tive changes in the property by reason of additions, bet- 
terments, and retirements, thus rendering the original in- 
ventories increasingly unrepresentative of present con- 
ditions. 

Heavy reductions in staff constitute the major cause for 
delay in bringing primary valuation to a close, but a 
contributory cause is found in the length of hearings 
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under ordinary trial procedure. While this is in large 
part attributable to the nature of the proceedings, relat- 
ing as they do to the values of extensive properties worth 
hundreds of millions and even billions of dollars, the 
adaptability of ordinary trial procedure to the expeditious 
determination of the multitudinous issues presented by 
protests against the tentative reports has become ques- 
tionable. The individual pieces of property whose repro- 
duction costs or present values are in issue are innumer- 
able. The taking of testimony by examination and cross- 
examination of witnesses with every issue fought out on 
the record, point by point, is expensive in time, money, 
and staff. The testimony and complicated exhibits run 
into thousands of pages in single cases. Many of the 
issues present highly technical engineering, land, and ac- 
counting questions. 


TESTS OF SHORTENED PROCEDURE 

As a possible solution of this problem we have been 
giving thought to such shortening of procedure as will 
not be adverse to the public interest. In two test cases 
we have authorized a procedure which consists of con- 
ferences between our technical representatives and the 
technical representatives of the parties to the case with 
a view to clarification and simplification of the issues, 
elimination of immaterial matters and of controversy hav- 
ing its source in lack of understanding, and the reaching 
of agreements or the preparation of statements of fact 
on technical issues. Under this plan the conferences are 
merely adjuncts to and not substitutes for such hearings 
as are provided by law. 

The plan under test provides that conferences can only 
be.authorized at the hearing, where those in opposition 
may be heard; and that, if conference is authorized, the 
reports of conferees are to come to the record in such 
form as to be competent evidence and subject to attack 
both on hearing and in argument. Conferees can not 
bind us. Winston-Salem Southbound Ry. Co., 75 I. C. C. 
187, 192; Kansas City Southern Railway Co., id. 225-226; 
Atlanta Birmingham & Atlantic R. R. Co., id. 645, 661. 
We propose in two test cases to consider the facts pres- 
ented by the conference reports and to accept, reject, or 
modify the recommendations made by conferees in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of our judgment. The 
authorization of such tests does not contemplate the sur- 
render of any part of the duty of valuation clearly im- 
posed upon us by the act. 

The 43 cases in which hearings were concluded during 
the year covered 17,295 miles of road, or 7.1 per cent of 
the inventoried mileage. The policy of setting hearings 
of the larger carriers as soon as possible has been adopted, 
and hearings on protests of carriers, with an aggregate 
of 26,008 miles of first main track, or 10.6 per cent of 
the total mileage, have been instituted and are in varying 
stages of progress. The hearings on 20 additional pro- 
tests of roads, embracing 11,962 miles of first main track, 
have now been assigned before examiners, and our forces 
are actively engaged in preparing for them. Among the 
cases so assigned are those of the consolidated Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati Chicago & St. Louis Railway Co. and the 
Vandalia Railway Co., which together constitute the 
major part of the Pennsylvania lines west of Pittsburgh. 

Final value decisions already promulgated number 24, 


and -cover 4,396 miles, or 1.8 per cent of the aggregate. - 


In addition, 139 tentative valuation reports, covering 3,646 
miles, or 1.5 per cent of the total mileage, have become 
final through lack of protest. Final reports thus cover 
only 3.3 per cent of the inventoried mileage, and they are 
reports, not of present-day valuations, but of primary 
valuations made as of dates of inventory ranging from 


1914 to 1921. 
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RECAPTURE VALUATIONS 


In the administration of section 15a, added to the in- 
terstate commerce act by the Transportation Act of 1920, 
and providing for the recapture by us of one-half of the 
net railway operating income of every railroad system in 
excess of a return of 6 per cent on the value of its 
properties, we have availed ourselves of the data gathered 
under section 19a. The section-19a valuations, however, 
are almost entirely as of dates prior to the recapture 
periods, the first of which began with the last 10 months. 
of 1920. We have also been utilizing the training and 
experience of our valuation forces in revising and cor- 
recting the primary valuations for application to the re- 
capture periods. 

In such revision and correction for recapture purposes 
the reports of carriers under our valuation order No. 3, 
giving additions, betterments, and retirements since pri- 
mary dates of valuation, have been very helpful. The 
force engaged in policing and checking the carriers’ 
records and returns under order No. 3 for use when the 
completion of primary valuations permits us to com- 
mence their revision for the purpose of bringing them to 
date, has been increased to 45 employees. This force is 


concentrating its attention upon carriers whose returns — 
filed under section 15a indicate recapturable excess earn- 


ings, and is not only policing and checking their order 
No. 3 records and returns but is compiling results for use 
in recapture cases. ) 


CERTIFICATES OF PuBLIC CONVENIENCE AND 
NECESSITY 


Under the provisions of paragraphs (18) to (22) of 
section 1 of the act, 120 applications for certificates of 
public convenience and necessity were filed. Of these, 42, 
covering 2,564.66 miles of line, were for authority to con- 
struct new lines or to extend existing lines, 52 were for 


authority to abandon mileage aggregating 949.82 miles of 
‘line, and 26 were for authority to operate, or to acquire 


and operate, 2,052.56 miles of line. i 
We issued 82 certificates, of which some were in respect 


of applications filed during the preceding year, 26 cover- © 
ing 1,318.35 miles of new construction, 30 authorizing — 
abandonment of 453.838 miles of line, and 26 authorizing | 
the operation, or acquisition and operation, of 2,019.349 

miles of line. We denied 11 applications—7 covering 2,- | 


298.60 miles of new construction, 3 seeking authority to 


abandon 69.13 miles of line, and 1 to operate 8.38 miles. © 


Eleven applications—4 covering the construction of 271.54 
miles of line, 4 for authority to abandon 49.68 miles of 
line, and 3 to acquire and operate 96.14 miles of line— 
were withdrawn. Four applications, 3 of which sought 
authority to construct 143 miles of line and 1 to operate 
60.57 miles, were dismissed. ¥ 

We have continued the practice of enlisting the co- 
operation of the state commissions in these cases. In 45 


cases hearings have been held for us by state commissions 


during the year, and in most of such cases in which a 
decision has been reached we have followed their recom- 
mendations. ‘ 


. 
¢ 


RECOVERY OF Excess INCOME a 


In our last report we stated that orders had been served 
upon all carriers subject to section 15a of the act, ap- 
plicable to the period ended December 31, 1920, and the 
years ended December 31, 1921, and 1922. On March 
17, 1924, we served a similar order requiring reports to 
cover the calendar year 1923. Reports have been filed in 
response to these several. orders showing aggregate results 


with respect to excess net railway operating income of 


carriers subject to section 15a, as follows: 


i| 
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Number of 

; Number reports in Amount or 

Period of reports which excess excess 

filed income is income 

reportea reportea 
Applicable period of 1920.......... 968 30 $2,079,748.65 
Meenoar Year L92ZL...6 cece cece sen 949 25 430,655.70 
memendar Veer 1922.2... i ccc cece v eee 892 46 1,702,063.90 
Mammalengar year 1923...........cce0. 745 36 6,633,433,23 


& Ar “ 10,845,901.48 
A number of the reports included in the above state- 
ment cover systems or groups of carriers claimed by re- 
spondents to be under common control and management 
and operated as a single system within the provisions of 
paragraph (6) of section 15a. Accordingly, the number 
of operating carriers included in these reports was 1,144 
for the applicable period of 1920, 1,167 for the year 1921, 
1,122 for the year 1922, and 983 for the year 1923. 
We again call attention to the fact that the excess in- 
come reported by carriers is not computed upon values 
fixed by us, and it may be that the number finally de- 
termined to have earned excess income will differ from 
the number reported. 


Of the carriers reporting excess income, 53 paid to us 
during the year the aggregate sum of $4,858,522.17, which, 
added to $96,675.10 paid prior to November 1, 1923, 
makes the total payments $4,955,197.27. The majority 
_ of payments have been made under formal protests and 
_ reservations, and, therefore, the contingent fund, com- 
posed primarily of such payments, has not been made 
available for the uses contemplated by the statute. 

On January 7, 1924, the supreme court of the United 
States handed down its opinion in the Dayton-Goose 
Creek case, 263 U. S. 456, upholding the constitutionality 
| of section 15a. In May last we began the institution of 
| formal hearings in recapture cases. These have proceeded 
as rapidly as our limited forces would permit. Some 
| hearings are in progress and others will be assigned as 
_ rapidly as possible. 


| RATE SCALE STANDARDS 


No general freight-rate reductions throughout the 
country as a whole or any of the major rate groups de- 
| fined by us have been made during the year, although the 
process of readjustment and reduction of individual rates 
and rate situations has continued. We thought it inad- 
visable to undertake any general investigation of all rates, 
but we have not been unmindful of the necessity for 
\ further revisior of the rate structure to eliminate malad- 
| justments between communities and commodities. In 
reaching this determination it was our opinion that to 
| undertake a general investigation of all rates would not 
_ only unsettle business and commercial conditions but 
would also necessitate an expenditure of time and money 
impracticable under the appropriations at our disposal. 
| It was our judgment that progress toward standardization 
of rates could better be brought about through individual 
cases and investigations dealing with particular rate terri- 
tories or adjustments, following in each, in-so far as 
| practical considerations will permit, a general plan lead- 
ing toa common end... 

In working out rate readjustments, especially in cases 
covering numerous commodities or. considerable territory, 
certain general standards are kept in mind by us. Here- 
\tofore many complaints of discrimination and prejudice 
‘have arisen through lack of standard class and commodity 
| rate scales, particularly the former, and through extensive 
) use by-carriers of commodity rates designed to meet the 
needs of their respective lines and the shippers located 
(thereon, with little regard to the general adjustment in 
contiguous territories or the effect upon other roads or 

shippers. As has been indicated in previous reports, class 
tates are governed by three major classifications, largely 


| 
| 
| 
I 
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territorial, and although under each there are maintained 
class rates which move many thousands of different 
articles, the number of classes and the relationship of one 
class to another have been far from uniform, not only in 
one classification as compared with another but within 
each of the classifications. In so far as the practical needs 
of commerce will permit, we are now endeavoring to 
bring about standard percentages of the lower classes to 
frst class, first in each of the classifications separately 
and later in all three. Experience has indicated that until 
rates are made more uniform it is impracticable to obtain 
a uniform classification, and it is hoped that the process 
of standardizing class-rate percentages will aid in the ac- 
complishment of that purpose. 

Where it is thought desirable to use distance rates as 
distinguished from specific rates, efforts are being made 
to bring about a standard relationship of the rates for 
various distances compared with one another, giving due 
regard to varying transportation conditions. In many in- 
stances commodity rates can be eliminated by standardiza- 
tion of class rate schedules, and discriminations, compli- 
cations, and difficulties may be lessened by relating the 
commodity schedules more nearly to standardized class 
scales. However, nothing here said should be construéd 
as expressing the view that all rates should be upon a 
distance basis, or that even where rates are made on a 
distance basis they should all bear the same relationship 
one to another for the respective distances. The needs of 
commerce and other practical considerations often stand 
in the way of uniformity. Rates manifestly should be 
made to encourage and build up the commerce of the 
country, and its free flow should not be impeded by 
theoretical obstructions. In prescribing rates, practical 
considerations are always taken into account by us, but 
we are convinced that far greater uniformity than now 
exists can be attained without undue sacrifice of practical 
considerations. 

Experience has indicated that extended and careful in- 
vestigation is necessary before important rate changes 
are made, and it appears that a gradual process of read- 
justment is much better fitted to the needs of commerce 
than are radical changes involving disturbance of business 
conditions. Hence, immediate completion of the process 
of standardizing even the class rates is not anticipated. 


Steam Locomotive of Unusual Design 
Christened and Placed in Service 


A unique and interesting ceremony was enacted at 
Colonie, N. Y., December 4, 1924, when a striking and 
unusual type of steam locomotive was christened and 
formally placed in operation by the Delaware & Hudson 
Co. The engine is the culmination of several years’ ef- 
forts on the part of locomotive designers, and is a distinct 
departure in many respects from the usual form of loco- 
motive construction. John E. Muhlfeld, consulting engi- 
neer, Delaware & Hudson Co., is responsible for the de- 
sign. The locomotive was built by the American Loco- 
motive Co., at its Schenectady, N. Y:, works. 


One of the outstanding features of the locomotive is 
the boiler, of marine design, of the water tube type, de- 
signed for a steam pressure of 350 lIbs., probably the 
highest pressure ever attempted in locomotive boiler con- 
struction. In addition to the unusual boiler the designers 
have revived the two-cylinder compound principle, and 
many other interesting features were incorporated in the . 
construction. Because of the extraordinarily high boiler 
pressure, all of the reciprocating parts and practically a!] 
of the appliances and accessories are of special design. 
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The engine has the 2-8-2, or consolidation type, wheel 
arrangement, and the rear tender truck is equipped with 
the M. & L. booster. It weighs 273 tons, and was de- 
veloped by the Delaware & Hudson Co. at a cost of 
$105,000. 

Officials of the Delaware & Hudson estimate that the 
locomotive will be capable of developing one-third more 
power with one-third less consumption of fuel and water, 
as compared with locomotives for similar purposes in 
general use today. The locomotive is designated No. 
1400, and it will be operated on the Susquehanna division 
of the Delaware & Hudson, between Oneonta and 
Mechanicsville, N. Y., in freight service, where its opera- 
tion and performance will be carefully observed and the 
data recorded. 

Several hundred railroad, industrial and public officials, 
who came from all parts of the country to attend the 
dedication of the locomotive, were taken in a special train 
which was run from Albany to Colonie. The new locomo- 
tive was christened the Horatio Allen by Mrs. Russell D. 
Lewis of South Orange, N. J., granddaughter of Horatio 
Allen. At the luncheon which followed, L. F. Loree, 
president of the Delaware & Hudson and the principal 
speaker of the day, drew a vivid picture of present trans- 
portation conditions as compared with the year 1828 when 
the company commissioned one of its engineers, young 
Horatio Allen, then in his 26th year, to go to England 
and contract for four locomotives. One of these, the 
Stourbridge Lion, was set up at Honesdale, Pa. on August 
8, 1829, and operated by Mr. Allen himself. Seven tons 
in weight, costing $2,900, and capable of hauling a train- 
load of ten tons on level track at four miles an hour, it 
was the first steam locomotive to turn a wheel on the 
Western hemisphere. 

Colonel J. T. Loree, general manager of the Delaware 
& Hudson, presided at the luncheon following the chris- 
tening. In addition to Mr. L. F. Loree, president, the 
following speakers were on the program: J. B. Ennis, 
vice-president, American Locomotive Co.; J. E. Muhl- 
feld, consulting engineer, Delaware & Hudson; Timothy 
Shea, assistant president, Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
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ginemen and Firemen; S. H. Huff, assistant chief grand 
engineer, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, who 
represented Warren S. Stone; and A. G. Pack, chief of 
locomotive inspection bureau, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


Electric Locomotives for the Norte 
Railways of Spain 


By W. R. TALIAFERRO 
Railway Equipment Engineer, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


—___ 


Electrification of this line will solve the problem of con- 
gestion which is taxing the capacity under present steam 
operation. It will also effect a saving in cost of power, due 
to utilization of water power. 


A most important railway electrification project in 
Spain is that of the “Pajores grade” on the Norte Rail- 
way, which connects the north seacoast (Bay of Biscay) 
at Gijion, and the coal mines on the northern slope of the 
Cabertoria mountains, with the inland cities. The service 
on this section is very congested, and with steam opera- 
tion and the present equipment, the capacity of the line 
has been reached. 


, The “Pajores grade,’ which is the section being elec- 
trified at the present time, is about 40 miles long and of 
very light single-track, wide gauge (5 ft. 6 in.) and con- 
sists almost entirely of curves and two per cent grade 
passing through many tunnels. The tunnels, which form 
fully 50 per cent of the total length of the grade, are 
very wet and many of them are over a mile long. Wet, 
slimy rails and gas from the steam locomotives have 
made the present operation of the grade very difficult. 


By electrification it is intended to accomplish three 
things—lst, increase the capacity of the line; 2nd, remove 
the danger of asphyxiation of crews in tunnels; 3rd, effect _ 
a large saving in cost of power by the substitution of | 
water power for steam and by regeneration descending 
grades. 


New Electric Locomotive for the Norte Railway, of Spain, Equipped by the Westinghouse Company. 
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It is the intention with electrification to handle trains 
of 300 metric tons with one locomotive, and 600 metric 
ton trains with two locomotives, one at each end. These 
trains are exceedingly light due to the maximum draw 
bar pull being limited to 30,000 pounds by the draft gear 
on the cars. 

Six 3,000-volt direct current regenerative electric loco- 
motive equipments, complete with air brake equipment for 
the locomotive and vacuum brake equipment for the train 
brakes, have been furnished by the Westinghouse Electric 
International Co. for this electrification. The design o 
the mechanical parts has been furnished by the Ba'dwin 
Locomotive Works. The mechanical parts were built in 
Spain and the complete locomotives assembled by La 
Sociedad Espanola De Construccion Naval. 

The locomotives are of the six-axle type- with two six- 
wheel swivel trucks. Each axle is driven through a 
single helical gear by an axle-mounted motor having a 
one hour rating of 270 h. p. All motors are wound for 
1,500 volts and operate two in series from the 3,000 volt 
direct current line. 

' The locomotive cab is of the steeple type, having a large 
hood at each end. These hoods contain the major part of 
‘the auxiliary apparatus, such as air compressor, ex- 
‘hausters, blowers, motor-generator set and storage battery, 
_and the automatic control apparatus. 

' The control equipment is similar to that supplied by 
the Westinghouse company on the Paulista and Chilean 
state railways, and has been designed to give the greatest 
‘simplicity and flexibility to the control of the locomotive. 
, All switches such as line, resistor and motor combination 
\ switches required to break heavy currents, are of the 
electro-pneumatic unit type. Motor combinations and re- 
\ generative circuits are set up by electro-pneumatic, cam- 
operated switches, and regenerative regulating and stabil- 
izing resistance switches are of the electro-pneumatic unit 
' type, but without blowout coils. Ae 

_ The control is arranged for three speed combinations, 
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Motor Generator Set, 3,000 Volts, for Supplying Low Voltage Power for 
Control, Lights and Auxiliaries, Norte Railway Electric Locomotive. 


consisting of series, series-parallel and parallel, or one- 
third, two-thirds and full speed. The series or one-third 
speed motor combination is obtained by connecting all six 
motors in series. In this combination, 11 resistance 
notches are provided and one running notch. The series- 
parallel or two-thirds speed motor combination is obtained 
by connecting in parallel two sets of three motors in 
series. Here again, 11 resistance notches and one run- 
ning notch are provided. The parallel or full speed motor 
combination is obtained by connecting in parallel three 
sets of two motors in series. Eleven resistance notches 
and one running notch are provided, but normally only 
nine of the resistance notches will be used or required. 


Changes from one combination to another will be ef- 
fected by means of a motor combination handle on the 


Electro-Pneumatie Switch for Regenerative 
Circuits, Norte Railway Electric Locomotive. 


: 


Electro-Pneumatic Unit Switch for High Voltage Circuits, Norie Railway Electric 
Locomotive, 
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Diagram of Dimensions of Electric Locomotive for the Norie Railway. 


master controller, so arranged that the locomotive may 
be accelerated through the three speed combinations in 
sequence or in any one of the three motor combinations 
as desired. This arrangement of speed control makes the 
locomotive extremely flexible, which is of great impor- 
tance where trains are to be handled on heavy grades and 
where adhesion is low and the rolling stock light, as it is 
on most European railroads. 

Due to the very light road construction (light rails, 
wide tie spacing and light bridges) limiting the axle ide 
ing to a very low figure, it has been necessary to limit the 
total locomotive weight to 92.5 U. S. tons, which has 
been accomplished by special design throughout the loco- 
motive to save weight wherever possible. “In the control 
equipment, a large saving in weight has been accomplished 
by blowing air through the grid resistance which would 
be required for a self-ventilating grid resistance on a loco- 
motive of this rating. 

The locomotives are arranged for regenerative brak- 
ing in all three motor or speed combinations, and the 
system employed is that which has met with so muc4 
success on the Westinghouse locomotives now in service 
on the Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., the Paulista 
Railway and the Chilean state railways. Thirteen run- 
ning notches are provided in each motor combination, 
which gives a wide speed range in regeneration to meet 

all train and grade conditions. Regeneration is controlled 

in a manner similar to motoring, except that after the 
engineman has chosen the speed or motor combination in 
which he desires to operate and has placed the motor com- 
bination handle and accelerating handle in their correct 
positions, the speed and braking effort are controlled by 
the regenerative handle. 

The air and vacuum brake equipment consists of 
standard air brakes for the locomotive 
and vacuum brakes for the train. The 
locomotive brakes are controlled by an 
independent brake valve and also by the 
vacuum brake valve. The latter handles 
the locomotive air brakes, together with 
ner in which the automatic brake valve | 
is employed on the standard locomotive 
and train air brake system. Compressed 
air for the air brakes and control is sup- 
plied by a motor-driven air compressor, 
and vacuum for the train brakes is 
maintained by two motor-driven rotary 

xhausters. 

The auxiliary equipment consists of a 
3,000-volt motor-generator set which sup- 
plies low voltage power for  con- 
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Main Motor of Electric Locomotive for the Norte Railway. 


trol, lights, blowers, air compressor and exhausters and > 
charges a floating storage battery which is carried as a 
reserve to operate an air compressor or exhauster in case - 
of failure of line power. The accompanying illustrations | 
show the outline dimensions of the locomotive, its general | 
appearance and some of the parts. Tables I and II give 
the more important ratings and dimensions. The ratings 
are on the basis of the A. I. E. E. rules. | 


TABLE I—GENERAL DATA ON WESTINGHOUSE— 
BALDWIN—NAvAL LOCOMOTIVES 


SérViCes ines: ob Gals eee Cae eee freight and passenger 
Rigid ‘wheel. base: %... a. dan. fee va tae 13 ft. Ogee 
Total “wheel base oc acee nore cee een 33 ft. 107m | 
Length “over “DUETS. ..as 40 ot ee ....46 ft. 4447 
Diameter of “drivers? Cie. 2) Joe ae nonce Bee ne ee 39.37 in. | 
Total weight*\(short tons) 1/225. 0a oe ee eee we ele OM 
Weight on. drivers, ete... ...02 2% ).kie eee ee 18,500 


TasLeE II—RATINGS OF WESTINGHOUSE-BALDWIN-. | 
NaAvaAL LOCOMOTIVES 


One Hour Ratings— | 
Horsepower Sse neces cass sees it eed eee 1,620 
‘Tractive, effort in pounds < e722 ee eee . 28,000 
Speed in miles per. hour). -....2. see ee eee ola 

Continuous. Rating— 

Horsepower) 5.02 66s caede dace ae eee ee 1,340 
DTracttvesefiortsin Pounds: 2. smear ene 21,280 
Speedin milés per hour) 4.0 acne eee eee 23.6 = | 
Tractive effort at-25% adhesion. 71-5. 9s eee eee 42,250 Ib. 

Maximum safe speed, miles per hour .............. 52 


The United States geological survey has proposed #: | 
the American Engineering Standards Committee that a. 
national agreement be worked out on methods of rating | 
the water power of rivers. 


In the request the survey | 


far below the daytime level. 


_ isting in three stages as follows: 
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states: “The engineers of the geological survey have 
struggled with the problem of rating rivers . . and 
have within a few years adopted the rule of rating on 
the basis of 50 per cent and 90 per cent flow. This rule 
has been adopted by other organizations but is by no 
-means universally used. There is therefore much con- 
fusion in statements relating to the capacities of rivers 
for developing power and a real need for the adoption of 
a standard. The necessity for a standard was obvious at 
the world power conference in London, as statements of 
-power resources for different countries were made on 
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different bases and therefore were not comparable. Any 
action taken in this country should recognize the prac- 
tice in other countries and should conform, if practicable, 
to a world standard.” In response to this request the 
American Engineering Standards Committee will com- 
municate with other organizations which may be inter- 
ested, and if the general sentiment is in favor of the 
undertaking a sectional committee will be organized for 
the work. Expressions of opinion on the subject are 
invited by the American Engineering Standards Commit- 


tee, 29 West 39th street, New York City. 


| Illumination of Railroad Shops and Roundhouses 


Committee Report Includes Recommendations on Standard 
Practice to Meet the Requirements of Safety and Efficiency 


Extracts from report of the committee on illumination, 
chairman, L. S. Billau, assistant electrical engineer, Balti- 
more & Ohio R. R., presented before the Association of Rail- 
way Electrical Engineers, Chicago, October 23, 1924. 


Artificial illumination of today can be considered ex- 
Lighting for safety; 
ordinary practice; productive lighting. A number of the 
leading industrial states of the union have recognized the 
importance of artificial illumination and have formulated 


| lighting codes for the express purpose of regulating light- 
ing conditions in factories, mills and other work places 


/with a view to insuring safe working conditions. The 
‘rules and regulations contained in these various state 
‘codes, however, approach the subject from the safety 


| standpoint only, and specify the minimum amount of 


light which is considered necessary to the safety of the 
worker. ‘The intensities specified in the state codes do 

not provide for those higher intensities of artificial light 
which a brief study of the problem and ordinary eco- 
nomics prove should be used. 

‘Good lighting practice specifies the use of a higher 
intensity than that recommended for safety if the night- 
time efficiency of workers is to be prevented from falling 
By good lighting practice 


/is meant intensities of the order of those recommendea 


in the various tables of intensities specified for various 
classes of work in recent lighting literature. Such in- 


| tensities range approximately from 5 to 15 foot candles. 


It is common knowledge that the daytime efficiency 


| of workers falls off quite materially as darkness falls. In 


order to prevent this reduction in personal efficiency much 


| higher intensities than those ordinarily recommended are 


necessary. Thus a new term, “productive lighting,” has 
come into use which indicates the use of intensities high 
enough to secure the full efficiency of the workers. Tests 
conducted in various industrial establishments over the 
past few years proved conclusively that such lighting not 
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Characteristic Section 
Fig. 1—Sketch Showing Typical Cross Sections of Shops; Group A at Left, Group B at 
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only brings results but is also economical and well worth 
the effort. 

Productive lighting, however, should not be applied in- 
discriminately to all classes of work, as obviously where 
the work is more or less automatic or where it is inter- 
mittent in character and consequently labor expense rela- 
tively smaller it cannot be speeded up appreciably by the 
addition of more light. Where labor expense is a large 
proportion of the total cost of the work and is of such 
character as to require considerable visual effort the use 
of productive lighting can generally be justified. 


LAMPS 


The types of lamps used in shop lighting consist of but 
a féw well chosen types. Thus for general lighting of 
work spaces the gas-filled mazda C lamps in wattages 
ranging from 75 to 500 will meet all ordinary require- 
ments. Wherever conditions permit the higher wattage 
lamps should be used, since the light output or efficiency 
increases rapidly with size of lamp. Thus one 500-watt 
mazda C lamp emits the same amount of light as do seven 
100-watt mazda C lamps. 

On account of the high brilliancy of the light from the 
concentrated filament of the mazda C lamp, its use is 
apt to prove glaring unless precautions are taken to shield 
the eye from the direct rays of the lamp. This objection- 
able effect can be overcome by the use of bowl enameled 
lamps, which from the point of view of satisfactory 
illumination, should be employed when lamps are used in 
open type of reflectors with mounting heights of less than 
20 to 30 feet depending upon the size of the lamp. The 
use of the deep bowl reflector will also aid considerably 
in reducing the glare effect. 

It is not expected that the general lighting system will 
effectively provide light to all working points. Portable 
lamps on extension cords are therefore required in some 
places. The lamps used for this service can be either of 
the mill type, which is specially designed 
for rough usage, or the 30-volt lamp 
operated from special low voltage cir- 
cuits. The practice of running low volt- 
age lines to supply extension lamps is 
becoming more general since such a 
lamp has the advantage of ruggedness 
in-adition to high light efficiency. 


REFLECTORS 


The reflectors required for general 
shop lighting can be confined to a few 
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well chosen types as follows: RLM 
standard dome reflector; elliptical angle 
reflector; bowl reflector; half-shade re- 
flector for portable lamps. 

The RLM 
which derives its name from the fact that 
it is a standard design evolved by the 
reflector and lamp manufacturers of the 
country, will meet fully 75 per cent of 
the lighting requirements of railroad 
shops. This reflector was specially de- 
signed to accommodate the mazda C 
lamp, and for this reason is provided 
with a skirt around the rim of the re- 
flector such as to cut off all direct rays 
from these lamps to a point 1714 degrees 
below the horizontal. Its principal 
service is in connection with the general 
lighting installation, for which its wide 
distribution is well adapted. 

Illumination on vertical surfaces is 
just as important as that on horizontal 
surfaces, due to the peculiar class of 
work carried on in railroad shops. Special efforts, there- 
fore, must be made to provide lighting on such surfaces, 
and the elliptical angle reflector is well suited to provide 
the proper distribution of light on such working points 
as the sides of locomotives in the erecting shop and to 
prevent confusing shadows along the sides of the mold in 
foundries. 

One of the principal objections to the use of portable 
lamps lies in the fact that if improperly used they are 
likely to prove very glaring. Half shade reflectors are 
recommended for this service. 

For those shops in which the ceiling height is quite low, 
i. e., nine feet or less, the principal consideration, aside 
from that of good illumination, is to reduce glare as much 
as possible due to the low hanging height of lighting units. 
A type of reflector having a much sharper cut-off than the 
RLM dome is therefore highly desirable. For these con- 
ditions the deep bowl type of reflector, which has an 
angle of cut off of about 30 deg., is recommended. 

For the modern high type erecting shop with a height 
of 75 feet or more to accommodate traveling cranes on 
two levels, the lighting problem is more difficult to soive. 
It is obviously necessary to hang the lighting units high 
enough to clear the crane, and a concentrating type of 
unit which may be either of a special focusing type indus- 
trial unit equipped with mirrored glass reflectors, or the 
special prismatic glass industrial units are recommended 
for such service. 

Types oF SHOP BUILDINGS 

The types of shop buildings commonly encountered in 
railway service can be classified according to two principal 
groups. 

Group A consists of those buildings having high ceil- 
ings which are relatively long in comparison to their 
width, being equipped with either one or two crane levels. 
Examples of such structures are erecting shops, car re- 
pair shops and foundries. 

Group B consists of those buildings of ordinary ceiling 
height ranging from 12 to 20 feet, of which machine 
shops, flue shops, forge shops, etc., are examples. 

Characteristic sections of these two types of structures 
are shown in Fig. 1, accompanying, and it is obvious that 
both types require distinctly different lighting installations. 
In the high ceiling structure it is obviously an advantage 
to use the high wattage lamps and so secure the benefit 
of their higher operating efficiency. Lower wattage lamps, 
however, must be used in the case of the group B struc- 
tures if glare is to be avoided, or if high wattage lamps, 
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O~500 watt Mazda C lamp in RLM Standard Dome Reflecta- 


Fig. 2—Plan of Erecting Shop with Low Ceiling. 


Fig. 3—Plan of Erecting Shop with Medium Ceiling. 


i. e., 300 or 500-watt lamps are used, special precautions — 


must be taken to guard against glare. 


RECOMMENDED LIGHTING FOR VARIOUS SHOPS 
ERECTING SHOPS 


Erecting shops can in general be classified according to 
their size. There is a small group of shops in which the 


ceiling height ranges from 16 to 20 feet; a second group, — 


in which the ceiling height ranges from 20 to 50 feet, 


and which is the average condition; and a third group of | 


newer construction in which the ceiling height ranges 
from 50 to fully 100 feet. 

The low ceiling shop of the first class can best be lighted 
by a localized general system of lighting using either 200 


or 300-watt mazda C lamps in RLM dome retlectors ar- | 
ranged in rows with one row of lighting units over the | 


The layout for such a system is 
It is desirable to hang the 
units fairly high in order to provide light on any point 


center of each aisle. 


from a number of units, thus breaking up shadows and | 
It is further desir- — 
able to paint the interior of the structure. such as the | 


securing good vertical illumination. 


walls and columns, a flat white in order to further im- 
prove light diffusion and assist in lighting the sides of the 
locomotives. 

Erecting shops of the second class, in which the ceiling 


height is ordinarily 50 or 60 feet, require special attention — 


in the way of providing good intensity on the vertical 
sides of the locomotive. Such shops are laid out in one of 
two ways, with longitudinal tracks or transverse tracks. 
Whichever arrangement is used the lighting installation is 
practically the same in each case; that is, general light- 
ing is provided by a system of high-wattage mazda C 
lamps in RLM standard dome reflectors arranged in rows 
down the length of the shop; and a supplementary system 
consisting of high-wattage mazda C lamps in elliptical 
angle reflectors mounted on the side walls of the structure 
to provide the necessary vertical illumination is also used. 
The elliptical angle units in the case of the erecting shop 
possessing but three or four tracks the entire length of the 


shop should be spaced on even centers in order to provide — 


a good distribution of light over the working area. 
Where the tracks extend across the shop, it is custom- 


ary to place two elliptical angle units, one on each side _ 


ot the shop, for each aisle between tracks. For both 
cases the spacing will be but slightly different. A plan 
view of an erecting shop of medium height is shown 1 
Fig. 3. 
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MACHINE, WHEEL, Force, FLUE SHop, Etc. 


The shops grouped under this heading are contained in 
rooms approximating those of the average factory. The 
lighting of them, therefore, becomes a problem similar to 
that of the ordinary industrial plant. The shop in general 
should be lighted by a straight general system of lighting 


employing from 150 to 500-watt mazda C lamps in RLM 


standard dome reflectors spaced on even centers, such as, 
12 by 12 ft.. 15 by 15 ft. ete. The hanging height in 
any case should range from between 10 and 15 feet. The 
greater height is preferable if it can be obtained. 

Of the shops in this class, the machine shop presents 
the most difficult problem. Common practice in past years 
has involved the use of local lamps almost exclusively 
with the possible exception of a few isolated general light- 
ing units for providing a low intensity over the passage- 
ways and storage spaces. Modern practice, however, in- 
volves the use of a fairly high intensity of general licht, 
well diffused and well distributed over the entire work 
area. It is not to be expected, however, that every opera- 
tion in the machine shop can be illuminated satisfactorily 
by the general lighting system. Recourse must be had to 
extension lights in such operations as working inside of 
deep borings or castings. These, however, are special 
cases, and are by no means general. A typical layout for 
a machine shop is shown in Fig. 4. It will be noted from 
this plan that special attention has been accorded the 
work benches along the windows which ordinarily cannot 
be lighted by means of the general system over the interior 
of the room. Good practice in such cases makes use of 
mazda C lamps in RLM dome reflectors spaced on ap- 
proximately 8 to 10 feet centers, depending upon the in- 
sensity desired, and mounted six feet about the table top. 

It is often necessary when locating the outlets in such 
a room to slightly shift the units to one side or the other 
in order to clear such obstructions as pulleys, shafts, 
beltings, etc. Wherever possible, however, the symmetri- 
cal spacing described above should be adhered to in order 
to insure an even distribution of light over the entire 
work plane. 

The work carried on in the wheel shop is of a relatively 
coarse nature which can easily be illuminated by means of 
a straight general system of lighting, such as that shown 
in Fig. 4. Mazda C lamps in the RLM dome reflectors 
are spaced in the form of squares so as to provide an 
even distribution of light over the work plan. The hang- 
ing height is sufficient to clear the tops of hoists, small 
cranes and other machinery. This, of course, will de- 
pend upon the ceiling height of the structure and other 
local conditions. 

It is recommended that wherever possible, the walls, 
columns and ceilings be painted white, or whitewashed, 


O- 450 watt Mazda C Lamp in RLM Standard Dome Reflector. 
XX- 100 watt Mozda C Lamp in PLM Standard Dome or Deep Bowl ketlecte. 


Fig. 4—Plan of Machine Shop. 
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> 200 WATT MAZDA C LAMP EQUIPPED WITH RLM REFLECTOR 
MOUNT 18-0" ABOVE FLOOR. 


Fig. 5—Roundhouse Lighting, Plan A, Total Wattage Per 


Stall, 1800 Watts. 


in order to increase the light utilization in the room. This 
is particularly desirable in the case of forge shops where 
the surroundings are ordinarily dense black in nature, but 
it.is a practice not generally found. Not only is the light- 
ing system considerably aided thereby, but better vision 
results from a contrast of brightness between the white- 
washed portions of the room and the other machinery. 

In the forge shop, also, the straight general system of 
illumination is applicable, the units being placed in the 
form of rectangles, or preferably squares, and then 
mounted not less than 12 feet above the floor for proper 
distribution of light. 


FOUNDRIES 


As a general rule, all the classes of work performed in 
foundries can be lighted by a general system with the ex- 
ception possibly of bench molding, machine molding, and 
core making, which operations call for some discrimina- 
tion of details, since the pieces are usually small and must 
be accurately molded. 

The type of structure is somewhat similar to that of 
other shops, and a similar system of lighting is recom- 
mended; that is, high-wattage mazda C lamps in RLM 
dome reflectors for general lighting supplemented by high- 
wattage mazda C lamps in elliptical angle reflectors 
mounted on the side walls below the crane level for pro- 
viding light on the vertical side of the molds, thus break- 
ing up shadows enabling the operators to perceive the edge 
of the mold for patching and trimming. A medium in- 
tensity of light is advisable. 


FREIGHT CAR REPAIR SHOPS 


For the modern design of freight car repair shop, equip- 
ped with traveling crane, the general arrangement of the 
lighting is somewhat similar to that recommended for 
medium height erecting shops with longitudinal track lay- 
out, with this important exception. In those shops where 
the cars are progressively built up as they move down the 
length of the shop it will be necessary, from an economic 
standpoint, to provide a low degree of general illumination 
over the entire floor area, supplemented by a higher in- 
tensity over the local work areas. 

In small shops, or where it is the practice to do nearly 
all the work on one car at one location, a lighting system 
similar to that recommended for the medium height erect- 
ing shop can be used. 
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Tos 200 WATT MAZDA C LAMP EQUIPPED WITH RLM DOME 
REFLECTOR MOUNT ON ANGLE 12-0 ABOVE FLOOR. 


® 100 WATT MAZDA C LAMP EQUIPPED WITH RLM DOME 
REFLECTOR MOUNT ON ANGLE 12-0" ABOVE FLOOR 


Fig. 6—Roundhouse Lighting, Plan B. Total 


1300 Watts, 


Wattage Per Stall, 


RouNDHOUSE LIGHTING 


In spite of the extremely unfavorable conditions for 
lighting, roundhouses can be illuminated satisfactorily 
with adequate intensity and no objectionable glare. High 
roofs, well designed smoke jacks, and whitewashed walls 
and columns will, of course, be of considerable assistance, 
reducing the wattage necessary for satisfactory results. 

Fortunately, the majority of the work is confined to the 
limited space occupied by the running gear of the engines. 
Throughout the remainder of the house it is only neces- 
sary to provide sufficient illumination for safety and rea- 
sonable rapid movement of trucks and workmen. The 
primary consideration should be to install as many of 
the lighting units as possible below the smoke zone and 
at the same time to provide some illumination on the up- 
per part of the locomotive. 

There are two general methods at present employed 
in the lighting of engine houses. The first covers a dis- 
tributed system with overhead lighting units located along 
center line of space between the stalls, directing the light 
downward towards the locomotives with a miximum in- 
tensity on the running gear. The other system employs 
equipment mounted on the rear walls and front columns, 
projecting the light horizontally along the stall. While 
the latter units are easy to install and can be maintained 
conveniently, the workmen, supporting columns and other 
objects will cast deep, heavy shadows which are not only 
objectionable but actually dangerous. This particular sys- 
tem has been condemned in some states as a violation of 
the industrial lighting codes owing to the fact that it 
cannot at the same time meet the requirements for ade- 
quate intensity and uniformity of illumination with no 
objectionable glare. 

To fulfill successfully the lighting requirements in a 
roundhouse, equipment must be provided throughout the 
stall. In addition to concentrating the maximum intensity 
on the running gear, some illumination must be provided 
on the upper parts of the locomotive, particularly on the 
turbine generator. The most efficient results will be 
ubtained from equipment mounted below the smoke zone, 
as it will not only operate more efficiently but will usually 
be more accessible for cleaning. In some cases two 
mounting heights, or even two different types of units 
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will be necessary. In other installations one kind of unit 
mounted on the same level will be sufficient. ; 

For satisfactory operation with adequate illumination 
for most work and insuring reasonable safety, from four 


| 
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to eight foot-candles should be provided on the vertical — 
plans of the running gear and from ¥% to 1 foot-candles | 


of general illumination on a horizontal plane throughout 
the stall. In the aisle running around the rear wall, from 
1 to 2 foot-candles should be provided. 

Figures 5 and 6 illustrate systems which have success- 


fully fulfilled the requirements for roundhouse lighting, — 


Outlets should be provided at frequent locations, how- 
ever, for extension cords which will be necessary for 
I'ghting.inside and under locomotives, also in providing 
sufficient light for exacting work. General lighting should 
not be expected to take care of every requirement and 
would be found too costly from the point of view of oper- 
ating and maintenance costs. 

In the scheme indicated in Fig. 5, general illumination 


is provided by 200-watt lamps in RLM reflectors between — 
the columns and mounted 18 feet above the floor. In bays | 


having traveling cranes it may be necessary to mount the 
units even higher. On the columns, 200-watt lamps in 
angle reflectors direct a maximum intensity on the sides 
of the engines. These should be mounted 8 feet above the 
floor and can easily be maintained in efficient condition, 
In Fig. 6 one type of unit lights both the running gear 
and the upper section of the locomotive. The success of 
this is dependent on the angle at which the unit is tilted 
as well as its mounting height. Experience indicates that 
a mounting height of 12 feet with unit tilted 30 deg. 
from vertical gives best results. All of these units are 
readily accessible for cleaning. 

The lighting units can be installed as shown diagram- 
matically in Fig. 7. With extremely dirty and smoky 
conditions enclosed equipment can be provided permitting 
cleaning merely by wiping off the glass cover plate. Heat 
resisting glass will allow the use of cold water swabs for 
this purpqse. While the ordinary type of extension lamp 
is generally used for local lighting, much better results 
can be secured with a small portable projector type of 
unit. 

To obtain the most efficient results, the columns, pits 
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Fig. 7—Method of Mounting RLM Reflectors at Angle for Roundhouse 
Lighting. 
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' representative, New York Central Lines. 
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and rear walls should be maintained in as light a condition 
as possible by whitewashing or painting at frequent inter- 
vals. Excellent results will be obtained if some light is 
directed on the rear wall, especially if maintained in white. 
In addition to serving as a well illuminated background 
the diffused light will aid materially in furnishing uniform 
illumination, 

The success of any installation, however, is entirely de- 
pendent on maintenance. One employee should be dele- 
gated to wipe off each unit at least once a day, preferably 
in the middle of the afternoon. He should also be respon- 
sible for seeing that the proper lamps are used in each 
reflector. 

The turntable should be illuminated by floodlights. A 
total of from 2,000 to 3,000 watts should be provided, 
using 500-watt projectors mounted on the roof of the 
roundhouse. Where the engine house is less than a semi- 


circle, at least one of the projectors should be installed 


on the opposite side of the table. 


Plans for the Lorenzo S. Coffin Memorial 


A resolution adopted by the steam railroad section of 
the National Safety Council, at its recent convention at 
Louisville, Ky., directed the chairman, Charles E. Hill, 

_ general safety agent, New York Central Lines, to appoint 


_ a committee to develop plans for a memorial to Lorenzo 
_$. Coffin, formerly railroad commissioner of Iowa. Among 


_ other distinguished services to the railroad industry which 
the memorial is to recognize, is his part in drafting the 
safety appliance act, and securing its enactment into 

law. 

Mr. Hill has now appointed the memorial committee, 
which is made up as follows: FEI. A. Adams, assistant 
to the general manager, Union Pacific R. R., chairman; 
L. G. Bentley, general safety agent of the Chesapeake & 


|Ohio Ry.; T. P. Brennan, supervisor of safety, Long 


Island Railroad, and Charles Frederick Carter, special 
The first meet- 
ing of the committee will be held in New York city, De- 
cember 13, to consider ways and means to further the 
“Father” Coffin memorial movement. 

The movement has aroused the liveliest interest among 
railroad men. W. G. Lee, president of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen; L. E. Sheppard, president of the 
Order of Railway Conductors, and R. H. Aishton, presi- 
dent of the American Railway Association, have assured 
Chairman Adams of their hearty approval of the move- 
ment and their readiness to support it.. 


The idea of the.safety appliance act was original with 
Mr. Coffin; he drafted the act himself; he devoted his 
time and money for years to arouse public interest in it, 
and he personally led the fight in Washington for four 
years to get the bill through congress. Mr. Coffin had 
remarked that he never could have persevered until suc- 
/cess was won if he had not felt that he was commis- 

sioned by Divine Providence for the task. 

His proposals for safety appliances not yet invented 
to be applied to all railroad equipment under compulsion 
of law was opposed by the railroads with one exception. 

‘In a signed article in “Annals of Iowa,” series III, vol. 

5, he refers to this exception in the following words: 

“The Vanderbilt roads (i.e, the New York Central 

Lines) never opposed me in the least; but, on the other 
hand, privately encouraged me to keep at the work, as 

they felt it was a measure that all the roads in the end 

would adopt.” 
__ After President Harrison had signed the act March 3, 
1893, Coffin did not consider his work in behalf of rail- 
toad men finished. Stimulated by the conditions then 
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existing and to supplement the safety appliance act, Coffin 
originated the Railroad Temperance Association, the 
badge of which was a white button with’ the initials 
“R.R.T.A.” Coffin spent $5,000 of his own money for 
these buttons, 250,000 of which he distributed to railroad 
men who would pledge themselves not to use intoxicating 
liquors. 

His next move in behalf of railroad men was to found 
the Home for Aged and Disabled Railroad Men at High- 
land Park, Ill., some 25 miles north of Chicago. For 


L. S. Coffin, Pioneer in Railway Safety. 


23 years he was president of the home, which is supported 
by the four big brotherhoods and by private contribu- 
tions. 

Father Coffin’s efforts were not confined to railroad 
men. He established at his own expense on a portion of 
his own farm near Fort Dodge, Iowa, the third “Hope 
Hall,” as originated by Maude Ballington Booth of the 
Salvation Army, for discharged convicts, where they 
might get straightened out physically and mentally before 
making a new start in life. 

Father Coffin died in January, 1915, at the ripe age of 
92 years and is buried in the family cemetery on his old 
place, River Edge farm, three miles from Fort Dodge. 
He left but one child, Mrs. Carrie Coffin Rutledge, who 
with her husband lives on the old homestead. 


To pay for every two cent stamp which they use the 
railroads of this country must haul a ton of freight 1.7 
miles. To get the money to buy a paper of pins they must 
haul a ton of freight about 4% miles. To buy a pint of 
fountain pen ink they have to haul a ton of freight 68 
miles. One cypress crosstie, like those used by the Atlan- 
tic Coast Line, takes all the earnings from hauling a ton 
of freight more than 100 miles; and there are about 2900 
crossties to every mile of track. What other business 
has to work so hard for so little? Yet these are only a 
bare handful of the great variety of articles which the 
railroads, in order to do business at all, must buy in tre- 
mendous quantities and for which they must pay the same 
prices as other big consumers. But whereas most other 
big consumers can fix their own prices for their products 
and can make these prices high enough to yield a sub- 
stantial profit, the price of transportation, which is the 
railroads’ only product, is fixed by public agencies.— 
Timely Railroad Topics, Atlantic Coast Line. 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to Say the Thing That Ought to Be Said 


Operating results of the class I carriers of the country 
for the month of October, regarding which we. quote 
figures in our Washington telegram on another page of 
this issue, show a notable reduction in operating ex- 
penses as compared with October a year ago. By reason 
of this cut in expenses, amounting to 9.4 per cent, they 
were able to more than offset a decline in operating 
revenues of 2.6 per cent. The principal item was a reduc- 
tion of 12.5 per cent in maintenance expenses for the 
month of October, compared with the same month last 
year. Maintenance of way expenses were cut by 7.7 
per cent, while maintenance of equipment expenses in 
October this year, were 15.4 per cent less than October 
a year ago. This showing is in spite of a traffic which 
has registered over a million revenue cars loaded for the 
eleventh successive week. Congratulations to the rail- 
roads on this reduction in expenses will have to be con- 
ditional on the showing of the future. If the showing is 
one of true economy, it is exceedingly satisfactory ; but 
nothing is more expensive than deferred maintenance, 
although temporarily it may have the appearance of 
economy. 


Economic laws are natural laws. They cannot be 
broken with greater impunity than any other natural law. 
The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers quickly made 
discovery of this truth when the miners at its West Vir- 
gina mines demanded a wage which would have brought 
the cost of the coal produced to a figure above its possible 
selling price. 

Union labor has consistently maintained pressure on 
industry to bring about increased wages and at the same 
time reduced hours. There is a limit beyond which this 
increased compensation and lessened working time can- 
not go, though apparently it has been impossible to con- 
vince union representatives that such is a fact. One of 
the arguments put forth by those in favor of government 
ownership of the railroads has been that wages would be 
increased indefinitely. Substantially this action with a 
corresponding decrease in hours of service was ordered 
by the Railroad Administration at the instigation of union 
labor. At that time, nor subsequently, in any of labor’s 
propaganda has there been the slightest hint that natural 
economic laws have been considered. 

It has been set forth as one of the reasons why labor 


should enter into business that the management not only 
would be more humane but that a high wage level would 
be maintained. In the case of the Coal River Colleries, 
however, economic laws seem to have been understood 
as they are, inflexible and unyielding, and the union as 
owner has taken a decidedly different postion from — 
that it assumes in its controversies with its railroad em- 
ployers. The bright side to the situation is that such 
enterprises cannot be conducted by labor organizations, 
however much they may desire to blind themselves to the 
truth, without some very wholesome education resulting. 


The American Federation of Labor is evidently some- 
what concerned about the amount and character of edu- 
cation which will result if it does not quickly administer 
a sedative to Mr. Stone and his associates. At the recent 
El Paso convention it solemnly enunciated the doctrine 
that any enterprise operated by a labor union must 
strictly conform to union rules. This means union 
wages, union hours of service, closed shop, no strike 
breakers, and all of the other demands made upon em-— 
ployers by labor organization’. It is obvious that Mr. 
Stone must either dispose of the properties or defy the 
Federation, as he has emphatically stated that the mines 
cannot be operated other than at a loss if union wages 
and union rules are applied. It is apparent the Federation — 
fears the changed point of view which must inevitably — 
result from continued operation of banking and other 
business institutions by union labor, as it has issued a 
warning against such action. Whatever may be the final 
outcome of the present controversy both labor and its 
employers should obtain some useful lessons. 


Patents on railway devices are still issued in great 
numbers and it is a healthful sign. Of course, the large 
majority of patents-of all sorts never become of any prac- 
tical use, the greater number because they have no intrin- 
sic value, or are too expensive to result in a saving. 
Only a few devices of real worth ever fall by the wayside 
unused. Railway patents continue to stand well up on 
the list. There are nearly a thousand patents issued 
every week by the patent office, and the number of rail- 
way patents in the lot ranges from 25 to 50, or an aver- 
age of approximately three per cent. The infant indus- 
tries of aircraft and radio come in for a large share of 
patents, as is only natural, but the old adage that there 
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is always something new under the sun is amply borne 
out by the number of patents issued for devices pertain- 
ing to the established industries, such as the railways, 
the automobile industry, the typographic industry. the 
electrical industry, etc. And there are some peculiar 
patents issued—in a recent issue of the patent gazette, 
for instance, we discovered that some unknown genius 
had invented and patented an automatic coupling for dog 
collars! 

President Calvin Coolidge visited Chicago this week to 
view the International Live Stock Show, and he made the 
trip from the capital in just the same manner as the 
ordinary business man might make it—in one of the 
regular Pullman coaches attached to the Capitol Limited, 
and not in a private car as he could have done. We do 
not know whether this incident speaks any more for the 
democracy of our president than for the wonderful repu- 
tation of Pullman service and general passenger train 
service in the matter of physical comfort to the traveler, 
established by the most of our modern railroads. 


THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
mye DUDGET 


The annual budget, as sent to congress on Tuesday of 
this week, estimates the expenditures of the government 
for the work of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
the current fiscal year at $4,641,864. The budget recom- 
mends an appropriation for the next fiscal year, 1926, of 
the sum of $4,913,500. The commission had asked for 
an appropriation of $7,364,496 for the fiscal year 1926. 
Thus we see it had asked for an increase of $2,722,632, 
and is given an increase in the budget’s estimate, of 
$271,636, the latter being an almost negligib’e provision 
for the increasing volume and urgency of the commis- 
sion’s work. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, in its 3&th 
annual report submitted to congress this week, makes a 
dignified reference to this situation, saying: “As stated 
in our last report, our reference to these repeated reduc- 
tions is not in the nature of an appeal, but we believe it 
is our duty to again inform you that under the appropria- 
tions which have been reduced we can not carry on in 
the future the same amount and kind of work as has 
been performed in the past.” The commission’s report 
continues : 

We have endeavored in the past to perform additional 
duties placed upon us from time to time by new legislation 
without asking for supplemental or deficiency appropri- 
ations, except when such additional funds were abso- 
lutely necessary. We have also endeavored in all in- 
stances to respond promtptly to resolutions of the con- 
gress or of either house of the congress, and to the many 
requests made upon us by the various committees of 
the congress and individual senators and representatives. 
Much of the work in connection with the foregoing was 
at considerable expense, and without additional appropri- 
ations to cover the same. It does not seem that it will 
be practicable or possible for us to perform in the future 
any additional work of this nature unless the requests 
therefor are accompanied by authority for sufficient 
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moneys to defray the necessary expenses in connection 
therewith, unless, of course, we should curtail materially 
or discontinue entirely some of the work now being per- 
formed, all of which we consider necessary to the proper 
performance of our regular duties. 


Although it is well understood that the activities of 
the commission now embrace so many ramifications and 
such a mass of detail that its procedure is voluminous 
to the point of being unwieldly, no one has yet brought 
forward any suggestion for relieving the situation except 
by an expansion of the commission’s forces, which is 
impossible without money. Some of the things which 
were originally imposed upon the commission as com- 
parative side issues, without any definite idea of what 
they would eventually involve, have gained in magnitude 
as the work progressed; and as the work is delayed the 
necessity for its completion becomes accentuated, and its 
prosecution becomes increasingly difficult. By way of 
illustrating the bulk of some of the issues now before 
the commission, the annual report, quoted in abstract 
on another page of this issue, mentions that the record 
in the matter of consolidation of the railroads now com- 
prises 54 volumes of testimony and exhibits.. There are 
11,713 pages of testimony, and 711 exhibits, many of 
them voluminous. In the matter of valuation of the 
carriers, the testimony and complicated exhibits run into 
thousands of pages in single cases. The work of valua- 
tion has been in progress ten years; most of the primary 
valuations are six to ten years old, and the original in- 
ventories are, “increasingly unrepresentative of present 
conditions.” 

Bearing upon the practicability of enforcing the re- 
capture clause, the commission is explicit in saying that 
such enforcement is contingent on the one hand, upon a 
certain progress in the work of valuation, and on the 
other hand upon the maintaining of a force for the in- 
vestigation of accounts. On the latter phase of the sub- 
ject, for example, the commission says: 

Recapturable income under section 15a of the act must 
be ascertained for each year, and each of the pertinent 
accounting examinations consequently covers that period 
of time. In our last report reference was made to the 
expected increase in the work necessary to the determi- 
nation or verification of recapturable income. We called 
attention to the fact that because of an inadequate 
appropriation it had become necessary to limit the bu- 
reau’s field activities. At the close of the year the bureau 
was carrying on its docket 525 recapture examinations 
which it had been unable to reach. From present indi- 
cations, accounting examinations under section 15a will 
be called for at the rate of not less than 784 each year. 
To enforce effectively the provisions of the statute each 
of these should be made with reasonable promptness 
after the close of the period subject to examination. If 
we are obliged to allow these examinations to lapse, 
proper enforcment of the statute will be impossible. 
With the staff of the bureau limited to an insufficient 
number, and with a reduced appropriation for the pres- 
ent year, we can see no hope of resuming the duties 
referred to, nor can we expect to complete the exami- 
nations under section 15a that should be made each year. 
There are several other directions in which the com- 

mission complains of a definite limitation upon its work 
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due to lack of funds. For another example the commis- 
sion comments upon the duty imposed upon it, under 
section 20, of enforcing the carriers’ observance of the 
prescribed accounting regulations, and its inability to 
perform this duty effectively through policing of ac- 
counts because of inadequate appropriation. The report 
says: “Conditions have become more acute during the 
year just closed. Prior thereto we had been able to make 
a limited number of general examinations, which we be- 
lieve to be the most effective means of performing this 
duty, but during the past year such examinations have 
been entirely suspended because of the rapidly increasing 
number of examinations under section 15a.” 

Virtually everyone approves of President Coolidge’s 
determined stand upon the question of thrift in govern- 
ment, which he makes emphatic in his message to con- 


gress this week. And anyone who has had personal 
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experience in practicing economy, which most of us have 
had, will realize that there is only one way to reduce 
expenditures, and that is by cutting out something. We 
are not inclined to think that the work of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is a governmental extravagance; 
and the greater part of it, as the statutes are organized 
now, is distinctly a necessity of government. But it is 
apparent that we have been drawn into a progressive 
broadening of the scope of the commission’s activities, 
without foreseeing the situation, and without any general 
recognition of its significance. The commission’s work 
has assumed a place in the structure of government 
that in the opinion of the administration, at least, is too 
large. Any ordinary paring of expense accounts will 
not suffice. Something drastic must be done. It is a good 
time to stop and consider, in the language of our school 
copy books, “whither we are drifting.” 


Washington Correspondence 


(Special to the Railway Review.) 


REVENUES AND EXPENSES FOR OCTOBER AND THE 
Ten MontHs 


Wasuincton, D. C. December 3—Operating revenues 
of class I railroads having a total mileage of 236,172 miles, 
amounted to $572,600,000 in October, according to re- 
ports for the month compiled by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics, from returns filed by the carriers with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and made public today. 
This was a decrease of $15,314,000, or 2.6 per cent, under 
the same month last year. Operating expenses totaled 
$403,663,800, a reduction of $41,675,650, or 9.4 per cent, 
under those of October, 1923. 

The net operating income for the class I railroads in 
October was $127,105,100, compared with $103,775,700 
in October last year, or an increase of $23,329,400. In 


September, 1924, the net operating income was $116,- 
760,259. The net operating income is what is left after 


the payment of operating expenses, taxes and equipment 
rentals, but before interest and other fixed charges are 
paid. 

Class I railroads for the first ten months this year had 
. net operating income of $805,075,000, which was at the 
annual rate of return of 4.31 per cent on their property 
investment, compared with $826,616,250, or 4.56 per cent, 
for the same period last year. 

Earnings by districts for the first ten months with the 
percentage of return based on property investment on an 
annual basis follow: 


Per cent 
New. England jregionss.s2 ocean $ 28,491,914 3.49 
Great Lakes: region. 3. «eee eee 153,621,545 4.86 
Central’ eastern region)... 092+ eee 165,357,255 4.28 
Pocahontas “repion 5.27 eee eee 40,430,969 5:52 
Total eastern district.) G2 aveeee eee 387,901,683 4.53 
Total; southern district see eee 115,161,402 5.27 
Northwestern’ region. :..¢.-905 t. eee 82,499,412 3.07 
Central «western “region, 7.0: s0 eee 147,898,178 4.18 
southwestern région 22).)-5)5. eee eee 71,614,403 4.26 
‘Lotal wéstérn (district pase eee eee 302, 011 ,993 3.82 
United States... Vitae pe. +a ee 805, 075, 078 4.31 


Eleven class I Carriers operated at a loss in October, 
of which seven were in the eastern district and four in ne 


western district. In September eight roads had operating 
deficits, . 


While operating revenues in October showed a decrease 
of only 2.6 per cent, operating expenses decreased 9.4 
per cent. This decrease in operating expenses in part 
was due to a reduction of $26,838,750, or 12.5 per cent, 
in maintenance expenses for the month of October, com- 
pared with the same month last year. For the ten months 
period alone, there was a reduction in maintenance ex- 
penses of $192,857,000 or ten per cent. 


Expenditures in October for maintenance of way alone 
showed a reduction of $6,261,931, or 7.7 per cent, com- 
pared with the same month in 1923, while the reduction 
in expenditures for maintenance of equipment in Octo- 
ber this year, compared with the same. month last year, 
amounted to $20,576,800 or 15.4 per cent. 


Class I railroads in October, out of each dollar of oper- 
ating revenues, spent 70.50 cents for expenses, the low- 
est operating ratio for any single month since July 1918. 
The operating ratio for October last year was 75.75 cents. 


Carriers in the eastern district had a net operating in- 
come in October of $51,735,450, compared with $37,748,- 
695 in October last year. Freight traffic in the eastern — 
district in October, according to incomplete returns, was 
about 3 per cent under the corresponding period last 

year. Operating revenues of the eastern carriers totaled 
$260, 428,700, a decrease of 5 per cent under October the 
year before, Operating expenses totaled $199,987,650, 
a decrease of 12.7 per cent under the same month last 
year. Class I carriers in the eastern district earned dur- | 
ing the first ten months this year $387,901,680, compared 
with $419,244,150 during the corresponding period last 
year. 


Class I carriers in the Bg irr district in October, had 
a net operating income of $13,798,900, compared with 
$11,793,250 in October last year. Freight traffic on the 
southern roads in October was about 2.5 per cent above 
the same month last year. Operating revenues of the 
southern carriers in October totaled $69,598,450, a de- 
crease of 2.1 per cent under the same month last year, 
while operating expenses totaled $51,420,200, a decrease 
of 7 per cent compared with October, 1923. The net 
operating income for the class I roads in the southern 
district for the first ten months this year was $115,161,- 
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400, compared with $107,843,000 during the same period 
last year. 

Carriers in the western district had a net operating in- 
come in October of $61,570,700, compared with $54,233,- 
760 for the same month last year. Freight traffic in the 
western district showed an increase of approximately 7 
per cent over October, 1923. Operating revenues of 
the western carriers totaled $233,573,000, or practically 
the same as those for October last year, while operating 
expenses totaled $152,256,000, a decrease of 5.4 per cent. 
Class I carriers in the western district during the first 
ten months this year had a net operating income of $302,- 
011,990, compared with $299,531,000 during the same 
period one year ago. 


REVENUE Car LOADINGS 


More cars are now being loaded with revenue freight 
than at any time on record for this season of the year. The 


total for the week ended on November 22, according to 
_ reports filed today by the carriers with the car service 


division of the American Railway Association, was 1,010,- 
122 cars, which was the 11th week this year that load- 
ings have exceeded one million cars a week. 

The total for the week of November 22 was an increase 


of 19,823 cars over the corresponding week last year, and 


an increase of 63,480 cars over the corresponding 
week in 1922. It also was an increase of 336,- 
657 cars over the corresponding week in 1921, and 206,- 
421 cars over the same week in 1920.. Compared with the 
preceding week this year, however, the total for the week 
of November 22, was a decrease of 5,582 cars due to the 
usual seasonal falling off in freight traffic. 

Coal loading for the week of November 22, totaled 


~195,553 cars, the greatest number loaded during any one 


week since February 9, 1924. This was an increase of 
7,324 cars over the preceding week, and an increase of 
13,301 cars over the same week in 1923, but a decrease 
of 3,211 cars under the same week in 1922. 

Grain and grain products loading amounted to 59,697 
cars, an increase of 4,384 cars over the week before, and 
7,615 cars above the same week last year. It also was 
an increase of 4,791 cars above two years ago. In the 


‘western districts alone grain and grain products loading 


totaled 39,224 cars, an increase of 6,424 cars over the 
corresponding week last year. 

Live stock loading for the week totaled 44,051 cars, a 
decrease of 1,334 cars under the week before, but 4,616 
cars above the corresponding week last year, and 3,655 
cars above the corresponding week in 1922. 

Loading of merchandise and less than carload freight 
totaled 252,716 cars, 1,052 cars below the week before, 
but 2,020 cars above the same week last year. Compared 
with the same week in 1922, it also was an increase of 
25,191 cars. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 360,594 cars, 
11,910 cars below the week before, but 5,524 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1923, and 29,597 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1922. 

Forest products loading totaled 72,018 cars, 2,388 cars 
above the week before, but 2,156 cars below last year. 
Compared with the corresponding week two years ago, 
it was an increase of 6,327 cars. 

Ore loading amounted to 15,316 cars, 5,520 cars below 
the week before due to the seasonal decline in ore ship- 
ments. This also was 9,553 cars under last year, but 
75 cars above two years ago. 

Coke loading totaled 10,177 cars, 138 cars higher than 
the preceding week, but 1,544 cars below the correspond- 
ing period in 1923, and 2,945 cars under the same period 
in 1922. 
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Compared by districts, increases in the total loading 
of all commodities over the preceding week were reported 
in all districts except the eastern, Allegheny, Pocahontas, 
and northwestern districts. All also showed increases 
over the corresponding week last year except the eastern 
and Allegheny, which two were the only ones to show 
decreases under the corresponding period in 1922. 


CONDITION oF LOCOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT 


Class I railroads on November 15 had 11,637 locomo- 
tives in need of repair, 18 per cent of the number on 
line, according to reports filed by the carriers with the 
car service division of the American Railway Association, 
and made public today. This was an increase of 542 loco- 
motives over the number in need of repair on November 
1, at which time there were 11,095 or 17.2 per cent. 

Of the total number, 6,485, or 10 per cent, were in 
need of classified repairs, an increase compared with 
November 1 of 294, while 5,152 or 8 per cent were in 
need of running repairs, an increase of 248 during the 
same period. 

Class I railroads on November 15 had 4,818 serviceable 
locomotives in storage, an increase of 42 over the num- 
ber in storage on November 1. The railroads during the 
first half of November repaired and turned out of the 
shops 35,420 locomotives, a decrease of 813 compared 
with the number repaired during the last half of October. 


CONDITION OF FREIGHT CAR EQUIPMENT 


A decrease of 5,236 in the number of freight cars in 
need of repair on November 15, compared with Novem- 
ber 1, was reported today by the carriers to the car serv- 
ice division of the American Railway Association. The 
total number in need of repair on November 15 was 
185,307, or 8 per cent of the number on line. Freight 
cars in need of heavy repair on November 15 totaled 
147,359, or 6.4 per cent. This was a decrease of 3,344 
compared with November 1. Freight cars in need of 
light repair totaled 37,948, or 1.6 per cent, a decrease of 
1,892 compared with November 1. 

Reba Ad 


Hearings on leeee fication of New 
York City Lines, N. Y. Central 


There will be a hearing before the New York state 
public service commission, at 30 Church street, New York 
city, December 15, at 10:30 a. m., on the petition of the 
New York Central R. R. for approval of equipment and 
location to bring about the necessary electrification of its 
road other than the west side tracks in New York city, 
as required by the Kaufmann law, in 1923. Proceedings 
for the electrification of the company’s freight lines on the 
west side in New York city are now under way before the 
the transit commission, which has authority over changes 
which may be necessary to street grades in New York, 
prior to approval by the public service commission of the 
electrification plans. 

The hearings before the public service commission on 
December 15 are on the proposed electrification of the 
Putnam division of the New York Central from Sedg- 
wick avenue, Bronx, northerly to Getty square, in 
Yonkers, and the Port Morris branch on the Harlem divi- 
sion. This electrification is an extension of the present 
electric service on the railroad’s passenger tracks between 
New York city and Harmon. The electrification of these 
tracks can be made without extensive changes in present 
track conditions. The public service commission can 
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progress the electrification work outside of the west side 
improvement, which, because of various street changes, 
must be passed upon by the transit commission and New 
York City authorities. 

The public service commission will also hear, on De- 
cember 16, at 10.30 a. m., at 30 Church street, New York 
city, the petition of the New York Connecting R. R. for 
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the electrification of its tracks within the city of New 
York from Bowery Bay Junction, on Long Island, to 
Fresh Pond Junction, where connection is made with the 
Long Island Railroad. The railroad is already electrified 
from Oak Point yard, where it connects with the New 
York New Haven & Hartford R. R., to a connection with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad at Sunnyside Yard. 


Transportation Topics in the President’s Message 


Railroad Problems and Related Economic Subjects 
Included in the Annual Communication to Congress 


President Coolidge, on Wednesday of this week, transmit- 
ted to congress the customary president’s message. The gen- 
eral theme of the message was the improvement of the eco- 
nomic condition of the country, chiefly by governmental 
thrift and economy, and the elinunation of extravagances. 
“In my opinion,” said the President, “the government can do 
more to remedy the economic ills of the people by a system 
of rigid economy in public expenditure than can be accom- 
plished through any other action.” Related to this view- 
point, the President included recommendations upon a num- 
ber of public issues. A considerable section of the message 
was devoted to the subject of the railroads. These para- 
graphs we quote below, together with other sections of the 
message bearing indirectly upon problems of transportation. 


The present state of the union, upon which it is cus- 
tomary for the President to report to the congress under 
the provisions of the constitution, is such that it may be 
regarded with encouragement and satisfaction by every 
American. Our country is almost unique in its ability to 
discharge fully and promptly all its obligations at home 
and abroad, and provide for all its inhabitants an increase 
in material resources, in intellectual vigor and in moral 
power. The nation holds a position unsurpassed in all 
former human experience. This does not mean that we 
do not have any problems. It is elementary that the in- 
creasing breadth of our experience necessarily increases 
the problems of our national life. 

But it does mean that if we will but apply ourselves 
industriously and honestly, we have ample powers with 
which to meet our problems and provide for their speedy 
solution. I do not profess that we can secure an era of 
perfection in human existence, but we can provide an era 
of peace and prosperity, attended with freedom and justice 
and made more and more satisfying by the ministrations 
of the charities and humanities of life. 


WATERWAYS 


Meantime our internal development should go on. Pro- 
vision should be made for flood control of such rivers as 
the Mississippi and the Colorado and for the opening of 
our inland waterways to commerce. Consideration is due 
to the project of better navigation from the Great Lakes 
to the Gulf. Every effort is being made to promote an 
agreement with Canada to build the St. Lawrence water- 
way. There are pending before the congress bills for 
further development of the Mississippi basin, for the tak- 
ing over of the Cape Cod canal in accordance with a 
moral obligation which seems to have been incurred dur- 
ing the war, and for the improvement of harbors on both 
the Pacific and the Atlantic coasts. While this last should 
be divested of some of its projects and we must proceed 
slowly, these bills in general have my approval. Such 
works are productive of wealth and in the long run tend 
to a reduction of the tax burden. 


AGRICULTURE 


No more important development has taken place in the 
last year than the beginning of a restoration of agriculture 
to a prosperous condition. We must permit no division — 
of classes in this country, with one occupation striving 
to secure advantage over another. Each must proceed 
under open opportunities and with a fair prospect of 
economic equality. The government cannot successfully 
insure prosperity or fix prices by legislative fiat. Every 
business has its risk and its times of depression. It is well 
known that in the long run there will be a more even 
prosperity and a more satisfactory range of prices under 
the natural working out of economic laws than when the 
government undertakes the artificial support of markets 
and industries. Still we can so order our affairs, so pro- 
tect our own people from foreign competition, so arrange 
our national finances, so administer our monetary system, 
so provide for the extension of credits, so improve 
methods of distribution, as to provide a better working 
machinery for the transportation of the business of the 
nation with the least possible friction and loss. The gov- 
ernment has been constantly increasing its effort in these 
directions for the relief and permanent establishment of 
agriculture on a sound and equal basis with other business. 


It was on account of past depression, and in spite of 
present more encouraging conditions, that I have assem- 
bled an agricultural conference made up of those who are 
representative of this great industry in both its operating 
and economic sides. Everyone knows that the great need 
of the farmer is markets. The country is not suffering 
on the side of production. Almost the entire difficulty is 
on the side of distribution. This reaches back, ot course, 
to unit costs and diversification, and many allied subjects. 
It is exceedingly intricate, for our domestic and foreign 
trade, transportation and banking, and in fact our entire 
economic system, are closely related to it. In time for 
action at this session, I hope to report to the congress such 
legislative remedies as the conference may recommend. 
An appropriation should be made to defray their neces- 
sary expenses. 


FREIGHT TERMINALS A PROBLEM 


The railways during the past year have made still 
further progress in recuperation fromjthe war, with large 
gains in efficiency and ability expeditiously to handle the 
traffic of the country. We have now passed through sev- 
eral periods of peak traffic without the car shortages which © 
so frequently in the past have brought havoc to our agri- 
culture and industries. The condition of many of our 
great freight terminals is still one of difficulty and re- 
sults in imposing large costs on the public for inward- 
bound freight, and on the railways for outward-bound 
-freight. Owing to the growth of our large cities and the 
great increase in the volume of traffic, particularly in 
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perishables, the problem is not only difficult of solution, 
but in some cases not wholly solvable by railway action 
alone. 
CONSOLIDATION 


In my message last year | emphasized the necessity for 
further legislation with a view to expediting the consoli- 
dation of our railways into larger systems. The principle 
of government control of rates and _ profits, now 
thoroughly imbedded in our governmental attitude toward 
natural monopolies such as the railways, at once eliminates 
the need of competition by small units as a method of 
rate adjustment. Competition must be preserved as a 
stimulus to service, but this will exist and can be increased 
under enlarged systems. 

Consequently the consolidation of the railways inte 
larger units for the purpose of securing the substantial 
values to the public which will come from larger operation 
has been the logical conclusion of congress in its previous 
enactments and is also supported by the best opinion in 
the country. Such consolidation will assure not only a 
greater element of competition as to service, but it will 
afford economy in operation, greater stability in railway 
earnings, and more economical financing. It opens large 
possibilities of better equalization of rates between dif- 
ferent classes of traffic so as to relieve undue burdens 
upon agricultural products and raw materials generally, 
which are now not possible without ruin to small units 
owing to the lack of diversity of traffic. It wou'd also 
tend to equalize earnings in such fashion as to reduce 
the importance of section 15a, at which criticism, often 
misapplied, has been directed. A smaller number of units 
would offer less difficulties in labor adjustments and would 
contribute much to the solution of terminal difficulties. 

The consolidations need to be carried out with due re- 

gard to public interest and to the rights and established 
life of various communities in our country. It does not 
seem to me necessary that we endeavor to anticipate any 
final plan or adhere to any artificial and unchangeable 
project which shall stipulate a fixed number of systems, 
but rather we ought to approach the problem with such a 
latitude of action that it can be worked out step by step 
in accordance with a comprehensive consideration of pub- 
lic interest. Whether the number of ultimate systems 
shall be more or less seems to me can only be determined 
by time and actual experience in the development of such 
consolidations. 

Those portions of the present law contemplating con- 

—solidations are not sufficiently effective in producing ex- 
peditious action and need amplification of the authority 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, particularly in 
affording a period for voluntary proposals to the commis- 
sion and in supplying government pressure to secure ac- 
tion after the expiration of such a period. 


VALUATION 


There are other proposals before congress for amend- 
ing the transportation acts. One of these contemplates a 
revision of the method of valuation for rate-making pur- 
poses to be followed by a renewed valuation of the rail- 
ways. The valuations instituted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission ten years ago have not yet been com- 
pleted. They have cost the government an enormous sum 
and they have imposed great expenditure upon the rail- 
Ways, most of which has in effect come out of the public 
in increased rates. This work should not be abandoned 
or supplanted until its results are known and can be con- 
sidered. 

RatLway LAgor 


Another matter before the congress is legislation af- 
fecting the labor sections of the transportation act. Much 
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criticism has been directed at the workings of this sec- 
tion and experience has shown that some useful amend- 
ment could be made to these provisions. 

It would be helpful if a plan could be adopted which, 
while retaining the practice of systematic collective bar- 
gaining with conciliation and voluntary arbitration of 
labor differences, could also provide simplicity in rela- 
tions and more direct local responsibility of employees 
and managers. But such legislation will not meet the 
requirements of the situation unless it recognizes the 
principle that the public has a right to the uninterrupted 
service of transportation, and therefore a right to be 
heard when there is danger that the nation may suffer 
great injury through the interruption of operations be- 
cause of labor disputes. If these elements are not com- 
prehended in proposed legislation, it would be better to 
gain further experience with the present organization for 
dealing with the questions before undertaking a change. 


SECTION 28 


The procedure under section 28 of the merchant marine 
act has created great difficulty and threatened friction 
during the past twelve months. Its attempted application 
developed not only great opposition from exporters, par- 
ticularly as to burdens that may be imposed upon agri- 
cultural products, but also great anxiety in the different 
seaports as to the effect upon their relative rate structures. 
This trouble will certainly recur if action is attempted 
under this section. It is uncertain in some of its terms 
and of great difficulty in interpretation. 

It is my belief that action under this section should be 
suspended until the congress can reconsider the entire 
question in the light of the experience that has been de- 
veloped since its enactment. 


Employees’ Co-operative Plan to Be 
Inaugurated on Canadian National 


The Canadian National Rys. have announced that a 
plan of general co-operation between the management 
and employees of the maintenance of equipment depart- 
ment, will be put into operation beginning at once. A 
decision to this effect was reached, November 21, follow- 
ing a series of conferences between the operating officers 
of the system and representatives of the employees. The 
conferences were held in the board room at general head- 
quarters of the railway in Montreal, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. S. J. Hungerford, vice-president in charge of 
operation for the system. 


Fundamentally the plan is similar to that which was 
placed into effect last year in the Glenwood shop of the 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R., and which was extended later 
to include all shops of that company. It calls for the 
creation of local shop committees representing the em- 
ployees, who will meet at regular intervals with commit- 
tees representing local shop management, each committee 
having an equal representation. There will be, in addi- 
tion, regional and system committees, the regional com- 
mittees meeting at stated intervals for the purpose of 
reviewing the work of, and to pass upon or augment sug- 
gestions offered by the local committees. The joint sys- 
tem committee will meet at least twice a year, and it will 
review and advise upon recommendations of the several 
regional joint co-operative committees and decide upon 
matters of interest to the system as a whole. 

Owing to the fact that it will be necessary to formulate 
the machinery necessary for putting the plan in motion, 
it was felt by both sides that it would jeopordize the 
success of the plan to place it into effect in all shops at 
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the same time. It was decided, therefore, to begin with 
one shop at a time, and the plan will be initiated in the 
Moncton, N. B., shops and later extended to cover other 
shops of the system. Steps will be taken immediately 
to set up the necessary machinery for putting the plan 
in motion in Moncton. 

The mutual benefits which it is believed will be derived 
from the adoption of this plan of co-operation may be 
summarized as follows: A higher quality of production; 
improved service to the public; stabilization of employ- 
ment ; harmonious relations between the employer and the 
employee; elimination of waste energy and conservation 
of material; better shop conditions for the workers and 
other benefits similar in character. 

Details of the plan of co-operation have been under 
discussion between the management and representatives 
of the men for some time, and an exhaustive survey of 
the whole system to learn whether it would be feasible 
to adopt the plan on the Canadian National Rys. was be- 
gun last March by Captain O. S. Beyer, Jr., consulting 
engineer, railway employees department, American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Captain Beyer’s report on the situation 
was tabled at the system conference, and it was as a result 
of the discussion upon that report that the decision to 
adopt the plan on the -National system was reached. 


Crushing Metal Turnings to Shoveling 
Size 


The handling, storing and disposal of loose, bushy 
metal turnings has long been both a problem and a source 
of expense to all who have to do with this material. With 
a seemingly demoniac faculty for interweaving them- 
selves into a loose, fluffy mass in which long turnings 
and short ckips or borings are indiscriminately mixed 
(to say nothing of larger pieces of solid scrap, nuts, bolts, 
tools, etc.), they present a serious problem both to those 
who produce this material as an incident to manufactur- 
ing processes and to those who later must dispose of it 
or utilize it. 

The bushy mass can be handled only with forks, and 
even then with extreme difficulty. It cannot be stored in 
large quantities because the space occupied is out of all 
proportion to the weight. When loaded for shipment, a 
car can contain only a fraction of its load capacity by 
weight, and excess freight is involved. Efforts have been 
made to overcome these difficulties by baling the material, 
but the process has been found to be difficult and costly. 
Furthermore, the baled material is not approved by the 
steel mills, as the bales are still “spongy” and there is 
a large loss by burning when charged into the cupola. 
Briquetting has also been tried, but the expense is so 
great that it has not been found profitable. Attempts 
have also been made repeatedly to reduce these turnings 
by cutting or grinding. One inventor used a pair of long 
rollers, one of which bore long knives. Ancther device 
was to break the chips as made, by an attachment mounted 
on the lathe itself. Other schemes, using rolls, knives, 
or hammers were developed, but in most instances were 
not entirely successful: First, because of the difficulty 
of feeding the stringy turnings to the machine; second, 
because of the tendency of the long turnings to wrap 
around and cling to the rolls or hammers; third, because 
of breakage due to solid pieces of bar stock, tools, etc., 
embedded in the turnings; fourth, because of the high 
speeds needed and the excessive power required. 

Some 15 years ago an engineer by the name of Philipps 
attacked the problem by means of a machine of the ham- 
mer mill type, such as was successfully used for crushing 
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coal, rock, etc. He soon found that a machine of this type 
would not give satisfactory results, because of the noise, 
the high speed required, the large power needed and the 
inevitable breakage due to solid pieces in the scrap. Mr, 
Philipps then directed his attention along entirely new 
lines and developed a machine which was self-feeding, 
which reduced the turnings by a spiral cutting arrange- 
ment, which was quiet running, needed little power, and 
which was proof against injury from solid pieces in the 
material handled. This machine is the American chip 
crusher, which is at present offered in two sizes, for large 
and small shops, and is manufactured by the American 
Crusher and Machinery Corporation, 1 Madison avenue, 
New York city. 


In this device, the turnings are thrown into a hopper 
at the top of the machine, where they are caught by the 
arms of a revolving cutter head, are pulled down into 
the funnel-shaped opening, and are cut repeated'y be- 
tween revolving knives in the cutter head and fixed knives 
on the walls of the machine. These knives are arranged 
in a spiral. so that the cuttings are constantly drawn 
downward into the neck of the funnel where the final 
reduction is made between fixed knives and moving knives 
on a rotating knife-head. The effect of this movement 
is a combined cutting, tearing, grinding and crushing ac- 
tion—the last being a crushing of the chips upon them- 
selves as they are rotated and forced through the last 
opening to the discharge. 


It is possible, by adjusting the position of the knives, 
to regulate the size of the delivered chips as desired. The 
only parts subject to wear and replacement are the knives, 
which are of hardened steel, easily removed and replaced 
at small cost. There are safety devices incorporated 
within the machine which automatically stop the cutting 
mechanism when a solid piece of scrap, a tool, or other 


American Chip Crusher, Type 8Z-20, 15 H.P. - 


obstruction enters with the turnings. Doors in the side 
of the hopper are provided for the removal of these 
obstructions. 


The crushed turnings occupy a space only about 1/15 
that needed for the loose, bushy turnings. This indicates 
the saving in storage space made possible by the use of 
this machine. For the same reason, freight cars and 
trucks may be loaded with crushed chips to the limit of 
their weight capacity which was impossible with loose 
turnings and shipments need be made less frequently, 
with a large saving in freight. The crushed turnings can 
easily be shoveled, in contrast to the laborious forking 0 
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the bushy uncrushed masses. And where the shop is 
Jarge enough to justify it, a system of conveyors can be 
used for handling the cr ushed chips. All this means a 
saving of time and labor. 


The capacity of oil separators is much larger with 
-erushed chips, and practically all the oil can be recovered. 
“Where the shop output of turnings is a mixture of iron, 
steel, brass or other meta!s, the process of crushing them 
permits a ready classification later by means of the mag- 
netic separator. Steel mills, purchasing this class of scrap 


American Chip Crusher, Type SZ-15, 4-5 H. P. 


for remelting, give preference to crushed turnings—not 
valone because they are more easily handled but also be- 
\cause they melt down quickly with little or no loss by 
burning. “Shoveling turnings,” as they are called, com- 
‘mand a price at the mill $2.50 to $3.50 per ton higher, 
(than loose turnings. Crushed and separated brass or 
‘bronze turnings, with all magnetic metals removed, are 
preferred by brass foundries. 


The smaller size of the American chip crusher has a 
‘capacity of about % ton per hour and requires about 4 
horse power. It can be furnished for belt drive from 
line shaft or motor, or as a self-contained motor driven 
‘unit with all controls incorporated. The larger size in 
this machine handles about five tons per hour, uses about 
‘15 horse power and is furnished only for belt drive. This 
later unit has been used successfully not only for crush- 
ing machine turnings but also for tin scrap, brittle stamp- 
‘ings, and other similar materials. While the larger mar- 
ket for the American chip crusher undoubtedly lies with 
Shops producing metal turnings and with mills and foun- 
dries purchasing them, it also offers large possibilities for 
economies to dealers ‘handling metal scrap in compara- 
tively large quantities. 


‘The Locomotive Industry in Germany 
, ary 

According to an account published in German Trade 
Reports and Opportunities, the locomotive industry in 
‘ country has, for quite some time been extremely un- 
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favorable. The primary cause for the condition, accord- 
ing to this authority, lies in the decreased purchasing 
power of the domestic market and decreased exports, 
while at the same time capacity of German and foreign 
locomotive factories has considerably increased. 

Before the war approximately 60 to 70 per cent of the 
entire German output of locomotives was absorbed by the 
domestic market, while the remainder was exported. 
Some of the manufacturers exported up to 40 and 45 per 
cent of their output, while others exclusively produced 
for home consumption. The German state railways ab- 
sorbed at that time approximately 50 per cent of the en- 
tire production, and 20 per cent was disposed of to 
numerous industrial roads and for other purposes. Dur- 
ing the war, demand upon German locomotive builders 
was very great and also after the war output was rather 
large, due to replacement and to deliveries under the 
peace treaty to the allies. 


The decline in orders set in last year, and the situation 
was further impaired by the lack of liquid funds and 
credits on the part of consumers. In addition to the pre- 
carious domestic situation, the export business fell off 
considerably which, in part, was also due to the tight 
money market outside of Germany. Apart from limited 
orders to Austria during the war, the entire foreign 
markets were lost by German locomotive builders, and 
due to the fact that practically all foreign industrial 
countries had taken up the manufacture of locomotives, 
efforts to regain lost markets have not been very suc- 
cessful. Not only the United States, but also Great 
Britain, Italy, Austria and Spain have greatly increased 
their capacity for locomotive production, a fact upon 
which the German trade press comments. 


There are today 21 locomotive shops in Germany of 
which one-half are manufacturers of prominence and 
large producing capacity. All these manufacturers are 
working today on 25 per cent capacity, which is about 
40 to 50 per cent of the pre-war employment. Although 
present degree of activity of German locomotive builders 
is greatly decreased, a brisk revival of business is ex- 
pected, as far as requirements for the German railways 
are concerned. The rolling stock of the German roads 
needs replenishing and especially so in view of the con- 
dition of the system in the Ruhr which is occupied by 
the French. 


Fuel Economy Slogan Contest is An- 
nounced by Northern Pacific Ry. 


A bulletin has been issued by J. M. Rapelje, vice- 
president, Northern Pacific Ry., announcing that prizes 
are to be offered for a slogan to promote economy in the 
use of fuel. All employees of the road are eligible in 
the contest and may submit any number of slogans. For 
the best slogan offered $50.00 will be awarded as first 
prize and for the second best a prize of $25.00 is offered. 

To emphasize the degree in which careless habits and 
improper practices are wasteful the bulletin states in part: 
“Each locomotive popping once a day for one minute 
would waste $16,425 per year. A careless extra scoop 
of coal every ten locomotive miles would waste $119,508 
per year. A scoop of coal dumped into the ashes at the 
cinder pit would waste another $15,000 per year. These 
figures illustrate losses through improper attention. 
Proper attention will produce savings of similar propor- 
tions.” 
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Keynote of Railway Pros- 
perity Sounded by Pres- 
ident Markham 


In a public announcement, President 
C. H. Markham of the Illinois Central 
R. R., sounds the keynote of railway 
prosperity and public service. Mr. 
Markham states: 

“No phase of the railway business is 
more important to the public than that 
of adequate service. Business cannot 
be carried on freely, labor cannot be 
kept fully employed at good wages in 
its various occupations, the country 
cannot prosper without good railway 
service. Whenever the demand for 
transportation is greater than the sup- 
ply, this fact stands out. 

“To provide adequate service a rail- 
road must raise and spend great sums 
of money regularly for new equipment 
and other facilities. It must also have 
at all times an efficient organization of 
employees who are eager to serve the 
public. Both in the matter of modern 
equipment and in having an efficient 
organization of employees to serve the 
public, the Illinois Central was never 
in so good condition as now. 


“Although the Illinois Central has 
been a liberal purchaser of new equip- 
ment every year for a number of years 
past, it has placed orders during the last 
30 days for additional new equipment 
costing $25,515,870, as follows: 


2,000 40-ton composite box cars....$ 4,460,000 
4,000 50-ton composite gondola cars 8,112,000 


200 steel underframe stock cars.. 401,000 
200 express refrigerator cars..... 917,600 
25 mountain type locomotives.... 1,691,375 
3%. steel ‘parlor cars ...c8l en see 114,000 
30 steel, Coaches se eeinres crete rte 786,750 
8 steel compartment coaches... 220,800 
6 -steel ichalr cars®7...0. neces ~ 170,604 
9 steel baggage cars co.cc esc 170,001 
10 steel baggage-mail cars...... 221,740 
215 steel suburban cars equipped 
for operation by electricity... 8,250,000 
Total sehen cn. Gee eee ee $25,515,870 


“We are now in another period of 
heavy traffic on the railroads, all previ- 
ous records on car loadings having re- 
cently been broken. In such a period 

our patrons are finding the Illi- 

s Central strengthened in every way 
and \capable of carrying by far the 
greatést load in its entire history. 

“The--achievements of the Illinois 
Central in this regard have been made 
possible by the favorable position in 
earnings so consistently enjoyed by this 
carrier. ‘The Illinois Central has an 
unbroken dividend record dating back 
to 1860. For that reason it enjoys the 
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confidence of investors and has always 
been able to raise the money for addi- 
tions and betterments whenever such 
money was needed. Only the railroad 
that is making money is the railroad 
that can afford to keep its plant up to 
a standard well in advance of the needs 
of its patrons. 

“We recognize that our task is to 
serve our patrons efficiently, and we 
are leaving no stone unturned to ac- 
complish that end.” 


Telegraphers Given Increase on Three 
Roads by Board. 


In a decision given on December 2, 
the railroad labor board awarded in- 


creases to the telegraphers of three 
roads and denied increases to the 
telegraphers of two other roads. The 
telegraphers on the Denver & Rio 


Grande Western Ry. were granted in- 
creases of one cent per hour; three 
cents per hour increase was given the 
telegraphers of the Cincinnati Indian- 
apolis & Western R. R., and one class 
of telegraphers on the Atchison Topeka 
& Santa Fe Ry. was granted increases 
amounting to three cents per hour. The 
petitions for increase for the telegra- 
phers of the Southern Pacific Co. and 
the Central R. R. of New Jersey were 
refused. At the same time, certain 
changes were made by the board in 
the rules governing the working con- 
ditions of the telegraphers on the 
roads named. 


Labor Board Grants Five Per Cent 
Increase to Enginemen. 


The United States railway labor 
board, in the case of the managers of 
45 western railways against their en- 
gineers and firemen, has granted pay 
increases to both of these classes of 
employees amounting to approximately 
five per cent. The decision involves 
each of the 45 lines. Included in the 
decision was the revision of certain 
working rules. The decision was made 
without hearing the representatives of 
the employees, who had refused to 
testify. Chairman Hooper said that 
the decision was made at this time be- 
cause it would have worked a hardship 
on thousands of employees to hold up 
the action in the case until the long 
litigation caused by the union repre- 
sentatives’ refusal to testify was en- 
tirely settled in the courts. 


— onstruction Items 
Equipment Purchases 
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Operating Revenues and Ex- 
penses of Canadian Rail- 
ways in September 


Freight traffsc on the Canadian rail- 
ways as a whole during September was 
over 25 per cent lighter than for Sep- 
tember, 1923, and passenger traffic also 
was down 15 per cent. Revenues con- 
sequently were reduced by $4,651,686 or 
11.2 per cent. The railways however, 
cut operating expenses by $5,298,162 or . 
15.3 per cent and increased the net 
operating revenue by $646,476. Freight 
train mileage was reduced 21 per cent 
and with a higher average receipt per 
ton mile, the revenue per train mile 
was higher by 11 per cent. The lighter 
movement of grain this year, due not 
only to a smaller harvest, but also to 
a later start, was the chief factor, not 
only in the smaller volume of traffic 
but also in raising the average receipts 
per ton mile. Train loading was re- 
duced from 586.9 net tons to 535.7 net 
tons and the cars were reduced by 5 
car with an average loading 2.5 tons 
lighter. For the period January-Sep- 
tember, the results have been better 
than last year. Although revenues 
were less, expenses were also reduced 
and the net operating revenues were 
increased by $2,341,293. 


Canadian National Railways.—Com- 
pared with September, 1923, freight 
revenues fell off $1,381,915 or 10.9 per 
cent, passenger receipts declined $268,- 
683, or 7.9 per cent and total revenues 
were down $2,136,335, or 11.5 per cent. 
Lighter traffic throughout the country 
but especially in western grain was the 
cause of this. Reductions in operating 
expenses were effected amounting to 
$701,322 in maintenance of way and 
structures, $1,043,130 in maintenance of 
equipment, $767,717 in transportation 
and $2,522,738 in total expenses which 
produced a net operating revenue $386,- 
403 greater than last year and a lower 
operating ratio viz: 90.76 per cent as 
against 93.91 per cent. The number of 
employees show a reduction of 10,010 
or 10 per cent and the pay roll, a sav- 
of $1,207,983 or 10.5 per cent. The aver- 
age load per car was less by 2.2 tons 
and train loading was lighter by 45.1 
net tons and 1.6 cars. Both average 
receipts per passenger mile and per ton 
mile showed increases. The latter was 
undoubtedly the affect of a smaller per- 
centage Of low class freight, mainly 
grain which would also tend to reduce 
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the average load per car and per train. 


The Canadian lines have made a 
much better showing this year than 
last for the first nine months. Both 
revenues and expenses were less but 
the net operating revenues were in- 
creased $1,549,647. The lines in the 
United States have not been so fortu- 
nate and although their net operating 
revenues of $3,994,110 exceed those of 
the Canadian lines, they were behind 
last year by $2,701,520, the net result 
for the system’ being a decrease in net 
operating revenues of $1,151,873. 


Canadian Pacific Railway.—Decreases 
were recorded in freight revenues of 
$1,887,292, or 16 per cent, in passenger 
revenues of $572,309, or 16.3 per cent 
and in total revenues of $2,208,467, or 
12.5 per cent. Revenue tons carried 
fell off 16.3 per cent and ton miles 
were less by 32.5 per cent. The net 
operating revenues, however, were in- 
creased by $101,770 and the operating 
ratio was reduced from 74.66 per cent 
to 70.38 per cent by reducing operat- 
ing expenses $2,310,238 or 17.5 per cent. 
The total pay roll was cut by $976,674 
or 12.7 per cent; it was 43.6 per cent 
of the revenues in both years but was 
61.9 per cent of total expenses in Sep- 
tember, 1924 and 58.5 per cent in Sep- 
tember, 1923. The saving was there- 
fore more in materials, fuel, etc., than 
in wages. 

For the nine months, January-Sep- 
_ tember, revenues were down $184,998, 
| expenses were less by $2,572,512 and 
‘net operating revenues were greater 


by $2,387,514. 


Possible Economies in Locomotive 
Feedwater Heating. 


In connection with the article in 
Present Practice in Locomotive Feed- 
water Heating, published in the Fail- 
way Review, Nov. 29, 1924, a para- 
graph on page 871 discusses the pos- 
sible economies available in this type 
of equipment. An error occurred in 
giving the percentage figures. The 
sentence in which these figures were 
quoted should have read: “Whereas 
heat recovery may amount to between 

10 and 12 per cent net, under the aver- 
age run of conditions, the additional 
' saving, due to the increased boiler 
efficiency may be anything up to 6 per 
cent or 8 per cent or 10 per cent, which 
shows that locomotive feedwater heat- 
sing is capable of effecting economy 
in fuel ranging anywhere from 12 per 
cent to 20 per cent in actual operation.” 


Much New Equipment Installed This 
Year. 


Freight cars installed by class I rail- 
roads during the first ten months this 
year totaled 137,369 of which 16,639 
were installed during the month of 
October, according to reports filed by 
the carriers with the car service di- 
vision of the American Railway Asso- 

_Ciation. The number installed during 
the ten months period in 1924 was a 
decrease of 18,503 compared with the 
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corresponding period in 1923. Of the 
total number placed in service so far 
this year, box cars numbered 62,358; 
coal cars 42,630 and refrigerator cars 
12,500. The railroads on November 1 
had 40,760 freight cars on order which 
included 24,940 box cars; 9,573 coal 
cars and 3,104 refrigerator cars. Loco- 
motives placed in service during the 
first ten months this year totaled 1,770 
of which 113 were installed during Oc- 
tober. Class I carriers also had on 
order on November 1 this year 358 
locomotives compared with 285 on Oc- 
tober 1. These figures as to freight 
cars and locomotives placed in service 
include new, rebuilt and leased equip- 
ment. 


Engineers and Firemen Take 
Strike Vote on Southern 
Pacific 


The decision of the railroad labor 
beard, awarding increases to the en- 
gineers and firemen on 45) western 
railways, including the Southern Pa- 
cific, has not as yet been recognized 
by the brotherhood officials, and for 
this reason the strike vote now being 
taken by the engineers and firemen on 
the Southern Pacific will be continued. 


President Sproule stated, however, 
that it is the intention of his com- 
pany to grant the increases, as pro- 
vided for by the board. 


It is expected that the board’s de- 
cision will settle the dispute and cause 
the strike vote to lose much of its 
significance. 


Mr. Sproule has made public the 
following announcement dealing with 
the negotiations which preceded the 
action of the engineers’ and firemen’s 
organizations in calling for the strike 
vote: 

“On or about October 1, 1923, the 
engineers’ and firemen’s organizations 
made demand on the managements of 
western railroads, including Southern 
Pacific, for wage increases, approxi- 
mating nine per cent, following which 
conferences were held between repre- 
sentatives of this company and repre- 
sentatives of the organizations. Mod- 
ification of certain rules considered 
burdensome and unfair by the company 
were also made a part of the nego- 
tiations. Conferences and exchange of 
correspondence continued from October 
1 until April 2, 1924, during which the 
organizations changed their proposal 
and requested an approximate 5.2 per 
cent increase, instead of nine per cent. 

“On April 19, 1924, the general chair- 
man of the enginemen’s organizations 
informed the Southern Pacific man- 
agement that the demand for wage 
increases had been placed in the hands 
of their chief executives to be handled 
with committee of railroad general 
managers, representing all western 
lines affected, and asked this com- 
pany to authorize the general man- 
agers’ committee to represent this 
company also. The company granted 
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this request and negotiations between 
general managers’ committee and lead- 
ers of the organizations began April 
23, continuing until May 12. 


“cr 


These negotiations included con- 
sideration of wage increases and mod- 
ification of working rules. Although 
this same general managers’ commit- 
tee negotiated successfully with the 
representatives of conductors and train- 
men on western lines a settlement 
which included modification of working 
rules, adjustment of the controversy 
with the enginemen’s leaders failed be- 
cause the enginemen would not agree 
to modification of burdensome working 
rules. 


“Having exhausted efforts to nego- 
tiate an agreement, the managers’ com- 
mittee requested the United States rail- 
road labor board to assume jurisdiction. 
The board, on which the employees 
have equal representation with the 
public and the carriers, assumed juris- 
diction and gave notice of hearing to 
all concerned for June 20. Leaders of 
the enginemen’s organization ignored 
notice of hearing and did not appear. 
Further hearing was set by labor board 
for July 24 when the organizations’ 
leaders appeared represented by their 
counsel, but declined to participate or 
testify. Their counsel argued that the 
labor board was without authority un- 
der the Transportation Act to summon 
witnesses to appear and testify, and 
the organizations’ leaders and counsel 
withdrew from the hearing. Hearing 
was continued, however, and railroad 
representatives submitted testimony 
and data. On adjournment, the board 
requested further detailed information, 
and set September 8 for another hear- 
ing. The organizations’ representa- 
tives failed to appear, but their counsel 
was present. After repeating what he 
had previously said with respect to 
the authority of the labor board their 
counsel withdrew. Railroad repre- 
sentatives presented additional data re- 
quested by the board and hearing was 
officially closed September 11. 

“Refusal of representatives of engine- 
men’s organizations to appear at hear- 
ings resulted in the labor board lodg- 
ing a petition in the federal court to 
compel obedience to their subpoenas. 
Employees’ counsel filed motion with 
court to quash and dismiss petition. 
This motion was denied and the mat- 
ter is now awaiting determination in 
the courts. 


“The general managers’ committee 
having been authorized to act and set- 
tle for Southern Pacific, this Commit- 
tee unable to settle with employees 
Labor Board and 
Labor Board having lodged case in the 
ccurts to enforce obedience of em- 
ployees to summons issued, the case 
was out of our hands. Under this 
complex situation representatives of 
the employees, still refusing to appear 
and testify before labor board, again 
requested conference with management, 
realizing full well that the hands of 
the management were tied and that 
it could not without stultification, re- 
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pudiation and breach of faith further 
discuss with them issues that at their 
instigation had been lodged for settle- 
nient with managers’ committee. How- 
ever, in a telegram of September 16, 
1924, in declining conference on issues 
placed with general managers’ com- 
mittee, which were then before labor 
board, the management informed em- 
ployees it was ready to grant confer- 
ence of any new aspects had arisen 
that had not been previously discussed, 
but nothing further was submitted by 
them. 

“The company did not instigate this 
controversy. It made no request for 
modification of burdensome working 
rules until after employees had made re- 
quest for substantial increase in pay. 

“With due regard for the public wel- 
fare and that of its employees no less 
than for its own, and for the law, the 
company has tried all means to effect 
peaceable settlement along the lines 
followed in every other dispute, in- 
cluding those involving enginemen, be- 
tween management and its employees 
arising since passage of the transporta- 
tion act of 1920. The position taken 
by the enginemen in this instance is 
without precedent. 

“There has been no change in the 
cost of living that would justify the 
increased wages demanded by the lead- 
ers of the enginemen’s organization, 
which, if granted, would increase the 
cost of giving transportation service to 
the public. 

“It is common talk that this main ob- 
ject of ths move is to discredit the 
labor board and promote the passage 
by congress of the Howell-Barkley 
bill, which bill, if passed, will serve 
to deprive the public of a determining 
voice in nxing the rates of pay and 
working conditions of railroad em- 
ployees, whereas on present board the 
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public holds the balance of power.” 


$10,000,000 American Credit Arranged 
for German Railway System. 


International bankers in New York 
city have arranged for a $10,000,000 
credit for the German national rail- 
ways, to extend for a period of slightly 
over a year. This financing, which, it 
is believed, will eventually result in 
a long-term loan, is in accordance with 
the Dawes reparations plan. English 
Jeet have also arranged a similar 

dit for the German railways in Eng- 
ised which will amount to approxi- 
mately $5,000,000. The New York 
banks participating in the credit ar- 
rangement are: Speyer & Co., 
Securities Corpn., Blair & Co., Equit- 
able Trust Co., Bank of Manhattan 
Co., and J. Henry Schroder Banking 
Corpn. This credit, which is desig- 
nated for temporary use as additional 
working capital, will be available to 
the railway until January 31, 1926. The 
credit was made to the German State 
Railway Co., which was organized 
under the Dawes plan to operate the 
German railways under private man- 
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agement. This railway comprises ap- 
proximately 33,000 miles of line and 
owns 31,000 locomotives, 70,000 pas- 
senger and 750,000 freight cars. 


President Markham Director of Public 
Relations of Western Railways. 


Following the resignation of Samuel 
M. Felton, president of the Chicago 
Great Western R. R., from his post of 
director of public relations for Class I 
western railways, Charles H. Markham, 
president of the Illinois Central R. R., 
was elected to succeed Mr. Felton. Mr. 
Markham, in assuming the new post, 
announced that he maintains that the 
proper functioning and business of 
public carriers are matters of public 
concern, and that railway executives 
should be responsible to the people at 
all times. 


M. & O. Trains in Rear-End Collision 
in Tennessee. 


Mobile & Ohio passenger train No. 
3, enroute to St. Louis, crashed into 
the rear end of a freight train near 
Jackson, Tenn., on December 2. The 
freight train conductor was killed and 
the flagman seriously injured. Both 
were riding in the caboose of the 
freight at the time the accident oc- 
curred. 


Shippers Organize to Tell 
Public of Rail-Shipper 
Cooperation 


An educational campaign of wide 
proportions on the purposes of the 
shippers’ regional advisory boards is 
being planned by the Atlantic States 
shippers’ advisory board from its New 
York headquarters. This board is the 
first in the country to undertake in 
an organized way to bring this subject 
to the attention of the public. 


More than 50 business organizations 
and clubs in the board’s territory have 
already requested speakers to discuss 
the work of the board. The campaign 
began November 1 and will continue 
as a standard part of the board’s ac- 
tivities from now on. On several days 
in November and December the board 
has three and four speakers in as many 
different cities delivering addresses. 


W. B. Einstein, secretary of the 
Atlantic States board, organized the 
speakers’ bureau, which consists of 
some 40 shippers representing many 
different industries. The board’s terri- 
tory covers New York, eastern Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land and eastern Virginia. 


Results thus far indicate a keen in- 
terest on the part of business and 
industrial men in the objects and ac- 
complishments of the regional boards. 
The Atlantic States board has made 
its efforts practical by inviting the rail- 
roads to send their divisional and local 
representatives to the meetings. This 
has been done in every instance thus 
far, and the local community is bene- 
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fiting by the close tie-up between ship- 
pers and carriers. 


One of the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of the Atlantic States board 
along public educational lines was the 
address of Major Elihu C. Church be- 
fore 1,500 members of the Peninsular 
Horticultural society on November 18 
at Bridgeville, Del. Major Church is 
transportation engineer of the New 
York port authority, a member of the 
executive committee of the Atlantic 
States board, and chairman of its 
speakers’ bureau. 


Seven Railways Ask Tax Review in 
New Jersey. 


Seven railways operating in the state 
of New Jersey have obtained writs of 
certiorari from the state supreme court, 
for a review of the tax assessments 
levied on their properties for the year 
1924, by the state board of taxes and 
assessments. The railways obtaining 
the writs were: Long Dock Co., Le- 
high Valley R. R., Lehigh Valley ‘Hae 
bor Terminal Co., Central R. R. of 
New Jersey, Delaware Lackawanna & 
Western R. R., and the Pennsylvania 
R. R. as lessee of two New Jersey lines. 
The appeals are the result of an in- 
crease of $1,637,486 in the taxes levied 
this year over last. 


Railway Wage Bill During August Was 
$239,518,006. 


August railway wage statistics, as_ 
just published by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, show that in 
August of this year there were 184,533, 
or 9.4 per cent, fewer employees on 
the railroads than there were in August 
a year ago. The total for August this 
year was 1,788,972, an increase of 15,- 
858, or less than one per cent more 
than the number for the preceding 
month. The total compensation for 
August of this year was $239,518,006, 
which was 11.4 per cent less than in 
August, 1923, and 1.3 per cent greater 
than in July of this year. The commis-— 
sion’s report shows the following com- 
parison of the number of employees_ 
and their total compensation by months 
during the last year as follows: 


No.of Total com-— 
Month employees pensation 
August, 1923..... 1,973,505 $270,187,583 
Sept, 1923 ae 1,945,917. 255,217,197 
October, 1923 ..1,936,494 271,005, 542 
Noy... 19237. 1,899,545 249,686 024 
Dec.n1925 eee 1,793,779 234,662,008 
Jans19240 cen aoe 1,749,927 239,550,251 
Feb, 1924 es 1,753,289 230,915,026 — 
March, 1924 ....1,760,268 241,406,659 
April, 1924 ....1,787,217 236,909,229 _ 
May, 192477 ee 4 1,792,504 240,029,129 
June,) 19246 ne 1,770,565 229,495,526 
July, 192452 eede 1,773,114 236,525,640 
August, 1924 .1,788,972 239,518,006 
Canadian Car Loadings Show Slight 
Increase. ( 


Car loadings in Canada during the 
week ended November 22 recovered | 
somewhat from the previous week’s” 


iz 
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slump due to the holiday, but it is 
evident that the peak was reached four 
weeks ago. Compared with the corre- 
sponding week last year declines were 
recorded in grain of 2,428 cars, in lum- 
ber of 179 cars and in pulpwood of 
423 cars but gains were made in live 
stock of 299 cars, in coal of 699 cars, 
in ore of 244 cars, in merchandise of 
1,098 cars and in miscellaneous freight 
of 522 cars, the total being down only 
130 cars. 


Pennsylvania Trains Collide in a Fog 
in Chicago. 


Pennsylvania R. R. train No. 109, 
shortly after leaving Englewood sta- 
tion in Chicago, IIll., parted between 
two sleepers. Train No. 201, which was 
following, struck the rear coach of the 
parted train, which was a wooden coach 
conveying immigrants. One woman 
‘passenger was killed and several pas- 
sengers injured in the crash. The en- 
gineer of the second train states that 
his vision was obscured by the heavy 
_ fog. 


| Bituminous Coal Output Shows Con- 
siderable Decrease. 


According to reports of the car serv- 
ice division of the American Railway 
Association, there has been a decrease 


dumped at Lake Erie ports this season, 
‘to and including November 1, as com- 
| pared with the same period for 1923. 
| Bituminous coal on hand at the head 
of the lakes during the period ending 

October 1 totaled 4,911,439 tons, which 
__was a decrease of 181,462 tons, as com- 
pared with the same period of 1923. 


| 
| 


Welland Canal Traffic for October 
Shows Large Increase. 

During the month of October, 

freight traffic through the Welland 


canal showed a large increase in ton- 

mage over the same month of 1923. 
In October, 1923, 620 vessels transited 
‘the canal, carried 459,632 tons of 
freight, as compared with 753 vessels 
during October of this year, with-a 
total cargo tonnage of 742,731 tons. 
The increase was largely due to the 
increased wheat exports, the wheat 
tonnage in October this year being 
506,875, as compared with 292,717 for 
the same month in 1923. All indica- 
tions pointed to another record-break- 
| ing month during November. 


_ Two Freight Trains in Rear-End Col- 
| lision on G. S. & F. 


In a dense fog, a freight train col- 
lided with another on November 28, 
five miles south of Macon, Ga. Several 

‘Bears and the engine of the rear train 
| were derailed and considerable damage 


| 
| 
} 


was done to the track and equipment. 
A negro brakeman on the rear train 
| was killed and another brakeman in- 
| jured. 

| Sand House Column 
Conpuctors SHouLD Get Every CENT 


Conductor O. W. Iddings saw what 


of 6,916,658 tons of bituminous coal. 
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he thought was a bunch of waste. He 
kicked it out of his way. Immediately 
things began to happen. The air (and 
the conductor) was filled with a scent 
that convinced Iddings that the white 
and black bundle he kicked was not 
waste. On the contrary, it was a large 
and extremely active skunk. For the 
rest of his run, Iddings sat on top of 
a box car, so that the cool evening 
breezes might relieve his _ feelings 
somewhat. But it is reported that he 
had to burn his clothes. 


* OK 
STRICTLY FRESH 


The skunk tale reminds us of a story 
they tell down on the A. G. S., about 
Conductor Parke. Parke, it appears, in 
his passage through the Jim Crow car, 
noticed a mother with at least ten chil- 
dren. One of them was a particularly 
mean little brat, who shrieked and 
yelled constantly. “Mammy, that child 
sure is spoiled,” said the conductor. 
“Oh, no suh, boss, he aint spoilt, dey 
all smells dat way.” 


ey ooeeee 
BELIEVE Ir, Or Nort 


A negro was stealing a ride on a 
S. P. freight near Mexia, Texas, a day 
or two ago, when the car on which he 
was riding was derailed. He was 
thrown 20 feet into the air, and landed 
among the telegraph wires. He slid 
along them to the nearest pole and 
climbed to the ground unhurt. 


* ok x 
Draw YouR Own CONCLUSIONS 


The city of New York received 13,600 
carloads, or 520,080,000 pounds of 
grapes in the last three months, accord- 
ing to the American Railway Associa- 
tion reports. 


kk * 
ANOTHER CAPTAIN KIpD 


These skippers just won't leave our 
bridges alone. The skipper of the good 
ship Merton F. Farr declared an open 
season on the interstate bridge at 
Duluth, Minn., chased it for a while 
and then tore it from its abutments and 
wrecked its lock span. 


Coal: 


| | Patents onl Railway Devices | | 


Issued by the United States Patent Office, 
November 25, 1924. 


Automatic Train-Control System, - l,- 
517,231—Winthrop K. Howe, Ro- 
chester, N Y., assignor to General 
Railway Signal Co., Gates, N. Y. 

Automatic Train Stop, 1,517,195—John 
M. Coffelder and Elmer H. Cloyd, 
Ravenna, Ky. 

Railroad Tie, 1,517,173—Mike Sawicki, 
Bruno, Saskatchewan, Canada. 


Railway Tie, 1,517,152—James Carey 
Davis, Hinsdale, Ill. 
Railway Tie, 1,517,151—James Carey 


Davis, Hinsdale, Ill. 
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Rail Joint, 1,517,124—Charles 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

Car Truck, 1,517,105—Edmund W. Deh- 
ler and Mary Dehler, Syracuse, N. 
Ys 

Brace for Holding Boxes and Crates 
in Railway Cars, 1,517,100—Charles 
Bacon, Fresno, Cal. 

Jib Crane, 1,516,976—Charles M. Mar- 
del, Oakland, Cal., assignor of one- 
half to the San Francisco-Sacramento 
Northern Ry., San Francisco, Cal. 

Locomotive Driving ‘Gear, 1,516,697— 
Matthew L. Davis, Jr. Oak Grove, 
Ala., assignor of one-half to Matthew 
EeeDawis, Sry Oak) GrovewAla: 

Frame for Sides of Car Trucks, 1,516,- 
928—-Charles S. Proudfoot, West- 
mont, and David L. Eynon, Bethle- 
jneian, ABBY 

Train-Stopping Mechanism, 1,516,899— 
Francis Webb, Jr., New York, N. Y., 
assignor to the International Signal 
Co! 

Device for Operating Train-Control 
Mechanism, 1,516,898—Edwin C. Vro- 
man, Watertown, N. Y., assignor to 
the New York Air Brake Co. 

Train-Pipe Coupling, 1,516,851—Walter 
Reice Gregg, St. Louis, Mo., assignor 
of one-eighth to Thomas H. Julye, 
Stleouisss Mo: 

Locomotive Attachment, 1,516,834 — 
Charles Stern, Jersey City, N. J., and 
Richard W. ‘Braden, New York, N. Y.., 
assignors to B. & S. Manufacturing 
Products Corpn., Jersey City, N. J. 

Seal Lock, 1,516,788—Charles S. Rails- 
back, Colorado Springs, Col. 

Car: Seal, 1,516,787—Charles S. Rails- 
back, Colorado Springs, Col. 

Car-Wheel Mounting, 1,516,634—Wal- 
ter B. Floyd, Columbus, Ohio, assig- 
nor to the Bonney-Floyd Co., Col- 
umbus, Ohio. 

Steam-Turbine-Driven Locomotive, 1,- 
516,517—Heinrich Boltzhauser, Zur- 
ich, Switzerland. 

Railway Switch, 1,516,513—John C. 
Taffe, Louisville, Ky. 


Railway Supply Trade | | 


Important changes, involving four 
division sales managers, have been 
made in the railway department of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing 'Co. W. R. Stinemetz, manager 
of the heavy traction division, and K. 
A. Simmon, manager of the light trac- 
tion division, have been appointed as- 
sistants to the manager of the rail- 
way department. To fill their places, 
A. J. Manson, manager of the trans- 
portation division, New York office, 
has been elevated to the managership 
of the heavy traction division and E. 
A. Palmer, manager transportation di- 
vision, San Francisco office, to the 
managership of the light traction di- 
vision. These appointments, according 
to M. B. Lambert, manager of the rail- 
way department, are effective imme- 
diately. 


‘Pascal, 
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Mr. Stinemetz, following his grad- 
uation from Lehigh University in 1893, 
was employed by the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co., and the Brooklyn Edison 
Co. He entered the employ of the 
Westinghouse Electric Co. in 1897, 
was electrical engineer for power 
houses of the Third avenue Railroad, 
New York, in 1899, and, in 1900, was 
employed by the Westinghouse agents 
in Mexico. In 1901, he worked on the 
electrification of the Boston elevated 
railroad and later placed in operation 
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We 


Stinemetz 


the first big plate glass tables and 
launched the single-phase road of the 
Atlanta Northern R. R. He then spent 
two years supervising the installation 
of single phase railroads in France for 
the French Westinghouse Co. and 
later was engaged in installing the 
electrical equipment in the government 
| house, which supplied light, 
heat, and power to the United States 
capitol. In 1913, he was employed as 
a commercial engineer in the railway 
department of the Westinghouse Co., 
and several years ago was made man- 
ager of the heavy traction division of 
the railway department which position 
he retained until his present appoint- 
ment. 


ow er 


Mr. Simmon, the other new assistant 
to manager, entered the employ of the 
Westinghouse Co., upon his graduation 
from the University of Minnesota in 
1905. Engaged in engineering work, 
Mr. Simmon_ attracted attention 
through the development of  train- 
heating boilers for the New Haven lo- 
comotives. Railway control was his 
special work for some time and he 
became head of the railway control 
section of the railway engineering de- 
partment in 1914. Four years later, 
he became section engineer in charge 
of light traction motors and control 
in the railway engineering department. 
In 1921, he was appointed manager 
of the light traction division, railway 
department. 


K,. A, Simmon 


Mr. Manson, who becomes manager 
of the heavy traction division, joined 
the Westinghouse Co. 19 years ago, 
shortly after he graduated as an elec- 
trical engineer from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. He has been 
connected with nearly all the important 
electric transportation problems in the 
eastern part of the United States, 
which includes helping to build and 
test the first New Haven locomotive, 
aiding in the inauguration of electric 
service on the New York New Haven 
& Hartford R. R., instructing steam 
engineers in their duties as 


A, J. Manson 


enginemea and being associated with 
the preliminary test conducted by the 
Pennsylvania R. R., on ‘Long Island 
prior to the decision as to the sys- 
tem to be used in the Pennsylvania 
tunnels entering New York city. He 


electric 
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has been manager of the transportation 
division of the Westinghouse New 
York office for the past four years, 


Mr. Palmer, new manager of the 
light traction division, entered the em- 
ploy of the Public Service of New 
Jersey, upon his graduation from Cor- 
nell University in 1909 and, after spend- 
two years in the transportation, track, 
power, and mechanical departments, 
was appointed assistant superintendent 
of the Plank road shops in 1911. Three 
years later, he was appointed division 


EK. A, Palmer 


master mechanic of the Central division, 
with headquarters in Elizabeth, N. J, 
which position he held until 1916, when 
he entered the employ of the American 
Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., as me- 
chanical expert. He was engaged by 
the Westinghousse Co. in 1917, and 
was assigned to the railway depart- 


ment of the San Francisco office. 
*k Ok O* 


The Garford Motor Truck Co., Inc, 
William and 13th streets, Long Island 
City, N. Y., has inaugurated a railway 
service division to co-operate with rail- 
roads of the country in the co-ordina- 
tion of steam and automotive equip- 
ment for the transportaton of freight 
and passenger traffic. The service will 
be rendered to railway companies with- 
out charge. The purpose of the de- 
partment is to enable railroads to util- 
ize the services of the Garford staff of 
engineers to make surveys and conduct 
investigations, with the co-operation of 
their organizations, in an endeavor to 
develop points on their lines he. 
motor coaches or trucks could be a 
vantageously used for the transporta- 
tion of passengers or freight in co-ordi- 
nation with, or to displace existing 
steam service, where a saving may be 
realized in cost of operation without 
interrupting or disorganizing existing 
rail service. Investigations or surveys 
would be made by representatives of 
the Garford Railway Service Division 
without expense to the railroad, and the 


a 


York city} has declared its 
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resultant reports would be strictly con- 
fidential and impartial; and if automo- 
tive equipment could not economically 
be used the report would so state. At 
the present time this division’s head- 
quarters are in New York, but it is ex- 
pected in the very near future to open 
an office in Chicago. 
wg * 


The new plant of the Canada Creo- 


‘soting Co., at Edmonton, Alta., is prac- 


tically completed and operations are 
expected to commence early next year. 
They will treat about 1,000,000 railway 
ties annually, in addition to a large 
number of other wood products, such 
as bridge material, fence posts, etc. 

x Ok x 


An exhibit which attracted unusual 
attention at the Power Show, held at 
Grand Central Palace, New York, dur- 
ing the past week, was that of Warren 
Webster & Co., Camden, N. J. This 
company is the manufacturer of steam 
heating equipment and accessories and 
maintains sales offices in all of the 
principal cities of the United States 
and Canada. 

* * x 

The heavy castings on which rest 
the main girders of the Castleton cut- 
off bridge of the New York Central 
R. R., ten miles south of Albany, were 
cast and machined by the Birdsboro 
Steel Foundry & Machine Co., Birds- 
boro, Pa. This company also supplied 
all of the castings used in the con- 
struction of the Bear Mountain bridge 
across the Hudson river at Anthony’s 
Nose, about 40 miles above New York. 

* Ok Ok 


T. R. Langan, manager of the trans- 
portation division at the Buffalo Of- 
fice, has been appointed manager of 
the transportation division, New York 
office, succeeding Mr. Manson. 

eke x 

The Pullman Co. plans to establish 
a linen fumigating, cleaning and relin- 
ing department at Sarasota, Fla. 

ee ke 


The Southwark Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. has placed a contract with 
the Truscon Steel Co., covering an 
addition to its tool room at its Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., plant. 

ae & 

The Railway Steel Spring Co., New 
regular 
quarterly dividends of two per cent 
On common stock and 134 per cent on 
the preferred stock. 

raat ae 

Meec. Failor Co., 30 Church street, 
New York city, has been appointed 
sales agent for the Stockbridge Ma- 
chine Tool Co., Worcester, Mass. 

* Ok x 

The American Locomotive Co. has 
declared its regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.50 per share on its common stock 
and 134 per cent on its preferred stock. 

eg ae 7 


The Canadian Car & Foundry Co., 
Montreal, Que., has declared an extra 
dividend of 534 per cent on its pre- 
ferred stock, which takes care of all 
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dividends in arrears on preferred. The 
regular quarterly dividend of 134 per 
cent has also been declared. 

* Ok Ok 


The Bucyrus Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
has declared an extra dividend of six 
per cent on its preferred stock, in addi- 
tion to the regular quarterly dividends 
of 134 per cent. Both dividends are 
payable on January 2, to stock of 
record December 20. 

Sak 


William H. Knowles has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
McMyler-Interstate Co., Bedford, Ohio. 

oe Ty 


The net income of the General Rail- 
way Signal Co., New York, for the 
first nine months of 1924, was $642,000, 
as compared with $414,000 for the same 
period last year. 

* * * 


M. T. Lothrop has been elected vice- 
president of the Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Co., Canton, Ohio. 

ok A ee 

William Harty, Jr., has been elected 
president of the Canadian Locomotive 
Co., Kingston, Ont. Robert Hobson 
has been elected chairman of the board. 
Mr. Hobson is also president of the 
Steel Co. of Canada. 

* 4! % 


The Wine Railway Appliance Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, has placed contracts for 
the construction of a plant in that 
city to cost between $150,000 and $200,- 
000. 

* Ok Ok 

Frank Smith, formerly sales repre- 
sentative of the Norton Co., of Wor- 
cester, Mass., with headquarters at 
Seattle, Wash., has been appointed dis- 
trict manager of the grinding machine 
division, with headquarters in New 
Viotkes City. F 

ce ke 

The Refrigerator Car Indicator Co., 
1821 Berteau avenue, Chicago, IIl., has 
been incorporated to manufacture and 
deal in refrigerator car devices, 
weights, scales, etc., by R. H. McElroy, 
B; P. Bales and*E. A: Burritt: 


$e kk 


The New York offices of the Penn 
Steel Castings Co., Chester, Pa., have 
been removed from 2 Rector street to 
24 State street. 

Ok O* 


Sherman H. Stivers, Jr., for four 
years field supervisor of land valuation 
for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has resigned, effective December 
6. in order to engage in private prac- 
tice, specializing in valuation cases. 
Mr. Stivers has been engaged in the 
valuation work for the commission 
ever since that work was started eleven 
years ago. He is a graduate of the 
University of Kentucky. He plans to 
locate in Washington. 


Railway Literature | 


RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION: PRINCIPLES 
AND Pornts or View, by Sidney L. Mil- 
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ler, Ph. D., assistant professor of eco- 
nomics, University of Wisconsin. Pub- 
lished by A. W. Shaw Company, Cass, 
Huron and Erie streets, Chicago; size 
5% by 8% ins., 905 pages. Price $4.00. 
This is a work that presents in fairly 
comprehensive form certain phases of 
the fundamental principles of railway 
transportation. As such it is a readable 
and timely volume, affording the 
groundwork of a study of some of the 
problems which are prominent as pub- 
lic issues just now. Writing from sev- 
eral years’ study of the railroads under 
changing conditions, and from intimate 
experiences in railway employment, the 
author outlines definitely and specifi- 
cally factors which appear in the rail- 
road problems. After a stimulating 
discussion of the relation of transpor- 
tation costs to social and trade develop- 
ment, he discusses the growth of the 
railway system of the United States and 
shows the financial ownership grouping 
of railways as well as the territorial 
grouping. He explains the organiza- 
tion of personnel, discusses the duties 
of important officers, and sets forth the 
pivotal points in rendering and develop- 
ing freight, passenger, and incidental 
services. Of particular interest is the 
author’s discussion of the economics of 
railway operations and the problems 
now pressing for solution. He takes up 
the conception of the railway as a com- 
petitive enterprise, points out the 
growth of co-operation as an escape 
from competition, analyzes railway cap- 
italization, and explains the different 
bases for determining the true worth 
of railways. The whole question of 
rate-making, both in theory and in 
practice, is presented, with emphasis 
upon public interest as exemplified in 
the evolution of rate structures. Ex- 
tended consideration is given to the 
basis of railway regulation by govern- 
ment and to the extent of judicial and 
legislative action, state and federal, in 
the field. 
e eD 
The Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co. has issued volume II of 
its publication, “Cars and Car Equip- 
ment.” This is a 20-page edition in 
standard 8% by 11 in. size, and known 
as special publication 1714. The first 
volume of Cars and Car Equipment 
was published in 1920 as a reference 
guide for the selection of car design 
for average electric railway applica- 
tions. This book met with such unani- 
mous approval that it has been found 
desirable to issue a second edition 
which includes data and illustrations 
pertaining to some of the latest and 
most successful types of cars designed 
for city, interurban, elevated and parcel 
dispatch service. Service performance, 
general data, weights, dimensions and 
information on electrical equipment 
and mechanical equipment, together 
with photographs and floor plans are 
included for 15 different cars. This 
book is available upon request to either 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., or any Westing- 
house district office. 
* oe * 


The annual report of the Railway 
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Accounting Officers’ Association, con- 
taining the detailed proceedings of the 
last meeting of the organization in 
San Francisco, Cal., July 9 to 11, 1924, 
is now being distributed to members 
and executives. E. R. Woodson, 1116 
Woodward building, Washington, D. 
C., is secretary of the association. 
* * ¢ 


The Rock Island Magazine for De- 
cember, just issued, is dedicated to 
the state of Oklahoma, in which the 
Rock Island has 1,350 miles of line. 
This issue is the first of special state 
numbers of the magazine to be devoted 
to the activities of the states through 
which the Rock Island operates. The 
February magazine will be devoted to 
Kansas. 

* ok x 

A new bulletin, No. 3, has been is- 
sued by the Superheater Co., of New 
York and Chicago, on the subject of 
superheater dampers. It describes and 
illustrates the construction, operation 
and installation of the dampers, and 
in addition furnishes instructions re- 
lative to the improper installation and 
maintenance of this equipment. The 
bulletin also describes the style R 
damper for switch engines. 


([ Railway News 


Canadian National.—The gross earn- 
ings of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways for the week ending November 
21, 1924, have been $4,880,351.00 being 
a decrease of $899,401.40 over the cor- 
responding week of 1923. The gross 
earnings of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways from January 1 to November 21, 
1924, have been $210,335,136.00 being 
a decrease of $13,066,995.03 as com- 
pared with the corresponding period 
of 1923. 


Canadian Pacific.—In order to make 
important connections at- Winnipeg, a 
special train was recently operated over 
the Canadian Pacific from Broadview, 
Sask., to Winnipeg, Man., a distance 
of 264 miles, in 4 hours and 16 min- 
utes, or on average speed of 61.9 miles 
per hour. The run from Broadview 
to Brandon, a distance of 130.9 miles 
was made in 2 hours and 20 minutes, or 
56.1 miles per hour, and the run from 
Brandon to Winnipeg, a distance of 
133.1 miles, was made in 1 hour and 
55 minutes, or an average speed of 
69.4 miles per hour. 


Central of New Jersey.—G. H. Dorr 
has been elected a director of this com- 
pany, succeeding R. E. McCarty, Gde- 
ceased. 


Chicago Burlington & Quincy.—On 
December 1, this company opened its 
new inbound and outbound freight ter- 
minals in Chicago, Ill. The facilities 
consist of a two-story and track level 
inbound freight house, 790 ft. by 70 ft., 
and a two-story and track level out- 
bound freight house, 790 ft. by 112 ft., 
with a driveway 56 ft. wide located be- 
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tween the two buildings. The two 
buildings are connected above the street 
level with four bridges, each 44 tt. 
wide. There is also a one-story exten- 
sion at track level for both buildings, 
62 ft. wide and 475 ft. long. 


Chicago Rock Island & Pacific.— 
From a financial standpoint, October, 
1924 is the best October in the his- 
tory of the Rock Island railroad, and 
the second best month in the history 
of the company, the record having 
been established in the preceding 
month, September, 1924. The net rail- 
way operating income of the Rock 
Island lines for October, 1924, was $2,- 
503,404 as compared with $1,947,473 for 
October, 1923, and $2,839,494 for Sep- 
tember, 1924. Freight revenue of the 
Rock Island for October, 1924 was 
$9,766,129 as compared with $8,754,- 
755 for October, 1923, and $9,328,147 
for September, 1924. Passenger revenue 
for October, 1924, was $2,034,678 as 
compared with $2,317,914 for October, 


1923, and $2,281,534 for September, 
1924. Railway operating expenses for 
October, 1924, were $8,993,447 as com- 
pared with $9,181,780 for October, 
1923, and $8,572,475 for September, 
1924. Taxes during October, 1924, 


show an increase of $157,601 com- 
pared with the same month a year 
ago. 


Delaware & Hudson. — Examiner 
Diavis has recommended to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that the 
application of the D. & H. to abandon 
its 13-mile Mooers branch, from Can- 
ada Junction, N. Y., to the Canadian 
border, be approved. 


Grand Trunk—This company has 
taken over a controlling interest in the 
Muskegon Ry. & Navigation Co., whicn 
operates a belt line at Muskegon, Mich. 


Illinois Central.—For the first nine 
months of this year the I. C. reports a 
net income of $9,983,666, after interest, 
federal taxes, etc., which is equiva- 
lent, after preferred dividends, to $8.21 
per share on the common stock out- 
standing. The operating revenues tor 
the period amounted to $112,361,442, 
and the operating expenses $87,479,189, 
leaving a net operating revenue of $24,- 
882,253. 


Kansas City Southern.—This com- 
pany has sold, subject to the approval 
cf the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, a new issue of $3,000,000 refund- 
ing and improvement mortgage three 
per cent bonds, to Ladenburg Thalman 
& Co., and the National City Co. The 
bonds are dated July 1, 1909, and are 
due April 1, 1950. 


Lehigh Valley.—This railway re- 
ports net income of $2,506,663 after 
charges, for the quarter ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1924, which is equivalent, after 
preferred dividends, to $2.07 per share 
on the common stock, which has a par 
value of $50. This compares with $1,- 
714,029, or $1.41 per shart for the pre- 
vious quarter, and $1,548,210, or $1.27 


in 1917. 
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per share for the same quarter of 1923, 


The net income for the first nine 
months of this year was $5,625,026, or 
$4.64 per share, which compares with 
$3,447,229, or $2.84 per share for the 
same period of the previous year. 


Louisville & Nashville-—The shop- 
men of the Albany-Decatur, Ala. ‘ 
shops of this railway have started their 
sixth accidentless month. The shop 
employs 1,700 men, and it is believed 
that this sets a record for a shop of 
this size. 4 


Maine Central. — See 


“Portland 
Terminal.” 


Missouri Pacific—Volume of traffic 
handled by the Missouri Pacific R. R. 
in November was the largest of any 
November in the railroad’s history, it 
was announced today in the monthly 
statement of President L. W. Baldwin. 
Heavy movement of many essential 
commodities is reflected in the figures 
for the month, those for cotton show- 
ing 5,766 cars handled by the railroads, 
or 70 per cent greater than November 
last year. Other commodities moving 
in such volume as to contribute ma- 
terially to the Missouri Pacific’s con- 
tinued record breaking performances 
were wheat, corn, live stock, oil, coal, 
sand and stone. 


During the month, local loadings of 
all kinds totaled 99,423 cars, a 10.1 per 
cent increase over November, 1923. 
Receipts from connections, which also 
gained over last year, were 35,034 cars, 
making total revenue freight handled 
in November 134,457 carloads. Aver- 
age daily total loadings were 5,602 cars, 
average daily local loadings were 4,142 
cars, and average daily receipts from 
connections were 1,460 cars, all in- 
creases over last year and the first 
two are new high records for all prior 
Novembers. The eleven month period 
ending November 30 was also a record 
breaker over any similar period in the 
past. Total cars of revenue freight 
handled in that time were 1,397,120 
cars, a figure exceeding by nearly 150,- 
000 cars the previous top mark, made 
Local loadings for the period 
were 1,005,632 cars, a gain of 12.3 per 
cent over last year, while receipts from. 
connections were 391,588, an increase of 
13.7 per cent. Again the Missouri Pa- 
cific passenger trains maintained a high 
on time performance, the “on time” 
figure being 96.5 per cent. An expec- 
tation that business conditions in gen- 
eral will continue good may reasonably 
be drawn from all present indications, | 
the statement declares. 2 

This company has been authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to issue $3,900,000 of equipmen 
trust certificates, to be solid at not . 
than 98.25 per cent of par. 


Muskegon Ry. & Navigation Col 
See “Grand Trunk.” b 


New York Central.—The net operat- 
ing income of this company for Oc 
tober, 1924, amounted to $6,170,894, aS 
compared with $3,808,378 for the same, 


\ 
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rionth last year. The operating rev- 
enue this year was $33,142,293, as com- 
pared with $35,435,691 last year, ana 
the operating expenses $25,184,514, 
compared with $30,280,665. For the first 
ten months of 1924, the net operating 
income was $54,478,306, as compared 
with $64,343,417 for the same period rn 
1923. 


New York Chicago & St. Louis.— 
This company reports a net income, 
for the quarter ending September 30, 
1924, of $1,480,345, as compared with 
$1,484,756 for the same period last year. 
For the first nine months of this year, 
the net income was $3,621,640, as com- 
pared with $6,122,049 for the same 
period of 1923. 


Norfolk & Western.—This company 

has sold, subject to the approval of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
to the Guaranty Co., an issue of $6,000,- 
000 divisional first lien and _ general 
mortgage four per cent bonds. due 
July 1, 1944. The proceeds will be used 
to reimburse the company’s treasury for 
expenditures made for additions and 
betterments. 
This company reports that, for the 
ten months ending October 31, this 
year, the operating revenues were $77,- 
271,678, as compared with $79,214,241 
for the same period last year. The net 
income this year, after taxes, etc., 
amounted to $13,313,983, as compared 
with $13,013,954 for the same period 
last year. 


Oak Grove & Georgetown.—This 
ecmpany has been authorized to aban- 
don a line of railway in Mobile county, 
Alabama, and Greene county, Misss: 
sippi, extending from Harveys Switch, 
Ala., to Gibson, Miss., a distance of 
about 12 miles. 


Portland Terminal.—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for permission to issue $1,- 
800,000 of first mortgage five per cent 
bonds, which it proposes to sell to 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., Boston, Mass., 
at 91 per cent of par; the proceeds to 
be used to retire $1,180,000 one year 
51% per cent coupon notes, due April 
1, 1925. At the same time, the Maine 
Central R. R. asked permission to 
guarantee the issue. 


Rutland—The net income of this 
company for the quarter ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1924, was $148,897, after 
taxes, etc., which is equivalent to $1.66 
per share on the preferred stock, as 
compared with $109,193, or $2.23 per 
share for the same quarter of 1923. 


Texas & Pacific—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company to issue and sell $3,285,- 
000 of equipment trust certificates at 
not less than 984 per cent of par and 
accrued dividends. 


Wabash.—This company has sold to 
Kuhn Loeb & Co., subject to the ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, an issue of $4,391,000 of 
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five per cent equipment trust certifi- 
cates, of which $1,826,000 will mature in 
equal installments from December 1, 
1928, to December 1, 1938, and $2,565,- 
000 will mature from December 1, 1925, 
to December 1, 1939. 


Western Maryland.—This company 
has been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to procure the 
authentication and delivery of $5,658,000 
of first and refunding mortgage five 
per cent bonds. 


| Conventions and Meetings 


The Western Railway Club will hold 
its next meeting, December 15, at the 
Auditorium hotel, Chicago. The 
speaker will be Mr. H. G. Taylor, com- 
missioner, Nebraska state railway com- 
mission, whose topic will be, “Regula- 
tion and the Future of the Railways.” 
Mr. Taylor was also, in 1923, president 
of the National Association of Railway 
and Utilities Commissioners, and an ex- 
ceptionally enlightening and entertain- 
ing paper is anticipated. 

* kook 


The New England Motor Transport 
Conference will be held at the Copley 
Plaza hotel, Boston, Mass., December 
8 and 9. The general theme of the con- 
ference will be, “How can wasteful 
competition in short haul transporta- 
tion in New England be eliminated?” 
At the opening session, Monday morn- 
ing, at 10:30 o’clock, there will be a 
paper by Alfred H. Swayne, vice presi- 
dent, General Motors Corporation, on 
“The Relation of Highway Transport 
to Other Transportation Facilities,” 
followed by a paper by C. L. Bardo, 
general manager, New York New 
Haven & Hartford R. R., on “The Rail- 
roads and Highway Transport.” 
There will be a luncheon at 1:00 p. m., 
followed by the afternoon session at 
which the topics of the morning will be 
discussed. On Tuesday morning there 
will be group sessions, of which that 
on trucks will hear two papers: “What 
the Pennsylvania has Done”, by Ro- 
bert C. Wright, general traffic man- 
ager, Pennsylvania Railroad, and “What 
the Boston & Maine Plans Are,” by a 
speaker to be announced. Arrange- 
ments for the conference are in the 
hands of the motor truck committee of 
the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, 366 Madison avenue, New 
LV Onlomc tive 

k * x 

Transportation and traffic matters 
and problems affecting the entire south 
will be considered at the three days’ 
sessions of shippers and railroad offi- 
cials at joint meetings to be held in 
New Orleans, La., of the Southern 
Traffic League and Southwestern In- 
dustrial Traffic League on Thursday, 
December 11, and joint meetings of 
the southeastern and the southwestern 
shippers’ regional advisory boards on 
Friday and Saturday, December 12 and 
13. Judging from the advance reserva- 
tions, more than 500 representatives of 
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virtually all the industries in the south 
and of all the railroads operating in 
the section are planning to attend the 
three days’ sessions, which will be held 
in the convention hall of the Roose- 
velt hotel. One of the important mat- 
ters to be considered by the joint 
meeting of regional advisory boards 
will be the preparedness of the carriers 
to handle the expected large volume of 
freight on southern roads during the 
next three months. Railroads through- 
out the country in recent weeks have 
been establishing new high records for 
revenue car loadings, and there have 
been indications of still greater de- 
mands on the south’s transportation 
facilities in the immediate future. In- 
creased business in the country is ex- 
pected to bring about a still heavier 
movement of coal, grain, livestock, for- 
est products, building materials, mer- 
chandise, machinery and other com- 
modities in the southeast and south- 
west. 


| Foreign Railways | 


Argentine.—The government of this 
republic is preparing plans which call 
for an expenditure of $424,000,000 for 
expansion and improvement of the 
state railways, to assist in the coloniza- 
tion of provinces which are at present 
sparsely settled because of the absence 
of transportation means. 


Chile—The government of Chile 
plans to lease the Iqueque-Pintados 
R. R, which engages principally in 
the transportation of nitrate. The gov- 
ernment plans to operate the railway 
unless a satisfactory bid is received. 


Egypt.—The state railways have sub- 
mitted an improvement plan to the 
ministry of finance which will involve 
the expenditure of approximately $15,- 
000,000 in the next three years, which 
money will be used in entirely rehabili- 
tating the Egyptian railways. 


construction of a 
railway between Dortmund and 
Cologne has been approved by the 
Rhenish-Westphalian provincial board, 
a distance of 65 miles. The new line 
will require a bridge across the Rhine 
at Dusseldorf. 


During the month’ of September, 
freight traffic on the German railways 
increased 12 per cent, as compared with 
August, due principally to the fall ship- 
ments of agricultural products. 


Germany.—The 


Spain.— According to reports from 
the Department of Commerce, the King 
of Spain has authorized the expendi- 
ture of 1,000,000 pesetas for the con- 
struction of a branch line to connect 
with the existing line between Madrid, 
Zaragoza and Alicante, and serve the 
national chemical factory at Jarama. 
The urgency is considered so great 
that it is planned to use troops from 
the railway corps, to assist in the con- 
struction of the line. 
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1 New Roads and Projects | 


Illinois—The Benton & North- 
eastern R. R., c-o L. O. Whitnel, First 
National bank building, East St. Louis, 
Ill., plans the construction of a stand- 
ard gauge steam railway between Ben- 
ton and McLeansboro, IIl., with a 
branch from Herrin, Ill, to a point 
near Benton. 

Michigan.—The Chicago & ‘North- 
western Ry. has requested permission 
to construct an extension to its line of 
eight miles, running north from Beaton, 
Mich., into a new timber tract. 


Missouri.—The state of Missouri has 
issued a charter to the St. Louis-Kan- 
sas City Short Line R. R., which pro- 
poses to construct an electric double- 
tracked line between St. Louis and 
Kansas City. 


New Jersey.—The Morris & Essex 
R. R. has requested permission from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to construct seven miles of new line. 


Pennsylvania—The Wellsburg Beth- 
any & Washington R. R., a coal line 
now operating between Wellsburg, W. 
Va., and Bethany, Pa. plans an ex- 
tension to its line from Bethany to 
Washington, Pa. 


West Virginia——The West Virginia 
Midland Ry. has requested authority 
from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to construct a 12-mile exten- 
sion to its line. 


Wyoming. — Construction of the 
North & South Ry., which has been 
held up for several months, will begin 
with renewed vigor in the spring, ac- 
cording to reports. 


Locomotives 


The Southern Pacific Co. has placed 
an order with the American Locomotive 
Co. for 15 three-cylinder 219-ton loco- 
motives. 

The Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
has placed orders with the American 
Locomotive Co., for the following loco- 
motives: eight Mikado type locomo- 
tives, 2-8-2, S-322, weighing 161 tons, 
and eight eight-wheel switching loco- 
motives, 0-8-0, S-217, weighing 108% 


tons. 


Passenger Cars. 


The Delaware Lackawanna & West- 
ern R. R. has placed an order with the 
Pressed Steel Car Co. for 30 all-steel 
express cars. 

The Missouri Pacific R. R. has en- 
tered the market for 36 miscellaneous 
passenger cars, as follows: nine mail- 
baggage cars, one mail-coach, ten mail 
storage cars, six divided coaches and 
ten baggage cars. 
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The Pennsylvania R. R. has placed 
orders with the J. G. Brill Co. for two 
combination passenger and baggage 
gasoline cars and one trailer. 


Freight Cars. 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R. is 
inquiring for 600 drop-bottom cars and 
400 55-ton millend gondola cars. 


The Northern Pacific Ry. is inquir- 
ing for 1,000 440-ton box cars. 


The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. is inquiring for 500 to 1,000 auto- 
mobile cars. 


The New York Chicago & St. Louis 
Ry. has placed an order with the Penn- 
sylvania Car Co. for 200 underframes. 


The Cincinnati Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville Ry., which has been inquiring for 
500 box cars, has withdrawn from the 
market. 


The Wabash Ry. is reported to have 
placed an order with the American 
Car & Foundry Co. for 1,000 box cars. 


The St. Louis Southwestern Ry. is 
inquiring for 1,000 box cars. 


The Missouri Pacific R. R. is in- 
quiring for 250 coal cars and 750 gon- 
dola cars. 


The Florida East Coast Ry. is in- 
quiring for 20 caboose cars. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. is in the 
market for two car ferries, to trans- 
port trains across the Chesapeake bay 
from Cape Charles to Little Neck, Va. 
The ferries will be approximately 400 
ft. in length. 


Buildings and Terminals. 


The Missouri Pacific R. R. plans the 
construction of a fuel oil station on 
Ewing avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Gulf Coast Lines have placed 
contracts with the Orange Car & 
Steel Co., Orange, Texas, for the con- 
struction of a number of shop build- 
ings at De Quincy, La., including a 
50 by 200-ft. store room; 140 by 132-ft. 
machine shop and 50 by 70-ft power- 
house. 


The Gulf Mobile & Northern R. R. 
will spend $750,00G for improvements 
in and around Mobile, Ala., including 
a new freight yard. 


The New York Chicago & St. Louis 
Ry. has placed a general contract with 
Green & Sawyer, Savings building, 
Lima, Ohio, covering the construction 
of a machine shop extension, one story, 
82 by 68, at Lima. 

The Illinois Central 
ported to be planning the construction 
of a new 48-stall roundhouse and other 
shop buildings at Markham _ yards, 
south of Harvey, IIl. 

The Florida East Coast Ry. is pre- 
paring plans for the construction ot 
a one-story passenger station, 28 by 
85 ft., at Titusville, Fla. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. has 
placed contracts with the Empire En- 
gineering Co., and Geo. W. Rodgers 
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Co., covering construction work in con- 
nection with the elimination of grade 
crossings and the electrification of the 
Staten Island Transit line. 


The Kansas & Missouri Ry. & 
Terminal Co. is reported to be plan- 
ning the construction of a freight depot 
at Kansas City, Kan., to cost 12,000, 
one-story. , 


The Pennsylvania R. R. has placed 
contracts covering the construction of 
its coal dock at Sandusky, Ohio, as 
follows: construction: Pittsburgh Con- 
struction Co.; 120-ton car dumper, 
Heyl & Patterson. 

The Norfolk & Western R. R. is 
planning the construction of a 212-ft. 


extension to its machine shop at Wil- 
liamson, W. Va. 


The Atlantic Coast Line Ry. has 
placed contracts with the Hugger 
Bros. Construction Co., Montgomery, 
Ala., covering a freight warehouse and 
offices, to cost $100,000, 260 by 45 ft. 

The Seaboard Air Line Ry. plans 


the construction of a $20,000 station 
at Center Hill, Fla. 


The Southern Ry. plans the con- 
struction of an addition to and remodel- 
ing of its station at Harriman, Tenn. 


The Seaboard Air Line Ry. plans the 
construction of a passenger station at 
Lake Wales, Fla. with train plat- 
forms and umbrella sheds. 

The car shed of the Chicago Rock 
Island & Pacific Ry. at Hulbert, Ark, 
has been damaged by fire, to the ex- 
tent of approximately $50,000. 

The station of the Southern Ry. at 
Weyburn, Va., was damaged by fire 
to the extent of about $50,000. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. plans to 
enlarge its car shops at Todd’s Cut, 
Wilmington, Del., and transfer equip- 
ment for passenger car repair work to 
those shops from West Philadelphia. 

The office and storage building of 
the American Railway Express Co. at 
New Orleans, La., was damaged by 
fire to the extent of $150,000. 

The Winston-Salem Terminal Co. 
has awarded a contract to the North- 
eastern Construction Co., Charlotte, N. 
C., for a three-story station at Wirston- 
Salem, N. C., to be 110 by 120-ft. and 
to cost approximately $800,000. 

The Canadian Pacific Ry. has acquired 
160 acres of ground at Vancouver, B. 
C., and plans to construct thereon a 
public golf course, to contain a nine 
and an eighteen-hole links. 


Signals and Interlocking. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. will 
install 40 style “R” color light type 


automatic block signals, operating 
from D.C. track circuits, betweemt 
Clyffeside and Russel, Ky. The ma- 


terials for this work have been ordered 
from the Union Switch & Signal Co. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. has ordered 
a complete new electro-mechanical 
machine with seven working levers and 
nine spare spaces for Dunkirk, Ohio; 
a new “S8” machine with 16 working 


are being furnished by 
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) levers and 24 spare spaces for Ply- 


mouth, Ind.; and a complete machine 
of this type, having seven working 


levers and 17 spare spaces, for Colum- 


All of these materials 
the Union 
Switch & Signal To., and will be in- 


bia City, Ind. 


. stalled by the railroad’s signal con- 


struction forces. 


The Pacific Electric Ry. has placed 
orders with the General Railway Sig- 
nal Co. covering one model 2, 24-lever 
section interlocking machine to’ be 
added to an existing 40-lever machine 
at Amoco, Cal. The orders also in- 
clude nine model 2 switch machines, 
23 circuit controllers, 19 switch adjust- 
ments, 40 lever locks, two model 3 
switch circuit controllers, 10 clockwork 
time contactors, and the following track 
circuit materials—impedance bonds, 
polyphase relays, K-1 transformers, ad- 
justable track reactors and track re- 
sistances. 


The Great Northern Ry. has placed 
contract with the General Railway Sig- 
nal Co. covering materials for a com- 
plete D-C. Automatic block signal sys- 
tem on approximately 400 track miles 
of their line. G-R-S type D color 
light signals will be installed between 
Williston, N. D., and Wolf Point, 
Mont., and between Havre and Cut 
Bank, Mont. G-R-S model 2A top- 
of-mast semaphore signals will be in- 
stalled on short gaps between exist- 
ing semaphore installations between 
Cut Bank and Blackfoot, Mont., be- 
tween Summit and Java, Mont., and 
between Columbia Falls and Whitefish, 
Mont. When the above installation 
is completed the main line of the 
Great Northern Railway will be sig- 
naled from St. Paul, Minn., to the 
Pacific Coast with the exception of a 
gap between Breckenridge, Minn., and 
Minot, N. D. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. is installing 
ten style “S8” electric lever units and 
a set of new mechanical locking at 
SOY” Cabin, Sunbury, Pa. Ten of 
these sets are also being added to the 
existing electro-mechanical machine at 
Clarke Junction, Ind., and a four-lever 
frame is being provided in the electro- 
mechanical machine at Whiting, Ind. 
These materials are being furnished by 
the Union Switch & Signal Co. 


The Illinois Central R. R. has placed 
an order for a complete new Saxby 
and Farmer interlocking machine with 
13 working levers and three spare 
Spaces to replace a similar machine at 
Sturgis, Ky., which was recently de- 
stroyed by fire. This machine, which 
is being furnished by the Union Switch 
& Signal Co., will be installed by the 
railroad’s signal construction forces. 


The New York New Haven & Hart- 
ford R. R. has placed orders with the 
Union Switch & Signal Co. for 60 SLV- 
13 vane line relays, 188 air-cooled trans- 
formers and the necessary reactors and 
resistances for use in their automatic 
train control territory. 


The Chicago Milwaukee & St. Pau! 
Ry. has purchased from the Union 
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Switch & Signal Co. an 8-lever im- 
proved Saxby and Farmer Interlocking 
machine with four working levers and 


four spare spaces, to be installed at 
Bettendorf, Iowa. 
Bridges 


The Louisiana highway commission 
and the Texas & Pacific Ry. plan the 
construction of an overhead crossing 
of the railway’s tracks at Lena, La. 


The Chicago & Alton R. R. and Jack- 
son county, Missouri, plan the con- 
struction of an underpass at Independ- 
ence, Mo., the cost to be divided be- 
tween the railway and the county. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. has placed 
an order with the Dresser-Minton- 
Scobell Co., Cleveland, Ohio, for a 
65-ft. structural steel bridge, with 265 
ft. approach at New Castle, Pa., esti- 
mated to cost $75,000. 

The department of public works of 
Boston and the New York New Haven 
& Hartford R. R. plan the construction 
of an overhead crossing at Savin Hill, 
near Boston, estimated to cost $25,000. 


Machinery and Tools 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. has placed orders with the Indus- 
trial Works for two 25-ton locomotive 
cranes. 


The Southern Ry. has placed orders 
for one five-foot radial drill, one six- 
foot radial drill; one 53-in. boring and 
turning machine, one 800-lb. steam 
hammer; two 100-ton bushing presses, 
one 42-in. planer and one four-foot ra- 
dial drill. 

The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. has ordered a car wheel 
lathe, a car wheel borer, and a com- 
bination journal turning. and axle lathe. 


The New York New Haven & Hart- 
ford R. R. is inquiring for a 90-in. 
wheel lathe, with quartering and jour- 
nal-turning attachments, one axle lathe, 
one boring mill, one milling machine 
and two radial drills. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. is in- 
quiring for one 12% ton overhead trav- 
eling crane for its Staten Island divi- 
sion. 

The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. has placed an order with the 
Industrial Works for one 30-ton loco- 
motive crane, and with the Milwaukee 
Electric Crane Co. for one 10-ton, 27- 
ft. span gantry crane. 

The Great Northern Ry. has ordered 
a 25-ton locomotive crane from the 
Industrial Works. 

The Illinois Central R. R. is in- 
quiring for a car axle journal turning 
lathe and a forging machine. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Illinois Central R. R. is in- 
quiring for 1,000 tons of steel for 
bridges. 

The Southern Pacific Co. has placed 
orders for 150 tons of plates. 

The New York Central R. R. has 
placed orders with the Jones & Laugh- 
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lin Steel Co. for 150 tons of steel for 
bridge repairs. 


The Missouri Pacific R. R. has dis- 
tributed orders for 30,000 tons of tie 
plates, spikes and bolts, between the 
Inland, Illinois and Scullin steel com- 
panies. 


The Southern Ry. has placed orders 
with the Illinois Steel Co. for 2,800 
tons.of rails, and for approximately 
48,000 tons with the Tennessee Coal 
Iron & R. R. Co. 


The Western Pacific R. R. has placed 
an order with the Virginia’ Bridge & 
Iron Co. for 750 tons of steel for 
bridges. 

The Cleveland Union Terminal Co. 
has placed an order with the Bourne- 
Fuller Co. for 6600 tons of steel. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. has placed an order with the 
American Bridge Co. for 25,000 tons of 
steel for bridges. 


The Illinois Central R. R. has placed 
an order with the American Bridge Co. 
for 6,370 tons of steel for shops. 


The Alaska R. R. has placed an order 
with the American Bridge Co. for 3,047 
tons of steel for bridges. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. has 
ordered 4,000 tons of rails from the 
Illinois Steel Co. and 20,000 tons from 
the Carnegie Steel Co. 


The New York New Haven & Hart- 
ford R. R. has placed orders with the 
Rail Joint Co. for 24,000: head free 
joints. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., has 
placed orders for rails, as follows: 
Illinois Steel Co., 12,147 tons, Inland 
Steel Co., 12,147 tons, Bethlehem Steel 
Co., 5,908 tons. 


The Hocking Valley Ry. has placed 
an order with the Carnegie Steel Co. 
for 5,000 tons of rails. 
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Executive. 


W. A. Fitton has been appointed 
executive general agent of the South- 
ern Ry., with headquarters at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. Mr. Fitton was formerly 
assistant to the general manager, with 
headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


J. B. Akers has been appointed as- 
sistant to vice-president of the South- 
ern Ry., with headquarters at Washing- 
ton, D. C., succeeding B. Herman, pro- 
moted. Mr. Akers was formerly chief 
engineer, maintenance of way and 
structures, with headquarters at Char- 
lotte? N.C: 


Operating. 


George W. Briece, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the general man- 
ager of the Missouri Pacific R. R. with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., was 
born January 3, 1874, and entered rail- 
way service with the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Ry., as mileage clerk at Denison, 
Tex. He entered the service of the 
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Missouri Pacific R. R. at St. Louis, 
Mo., on December 1, 1902, and served 


in various clerical capacities until Feb- 
ruary, 1907, when he was appointed 
passenger car distributor. In June, 
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1912, he was appointed chief clerk to 
the superintendent of transportation, 
serving in that capacity until October, 
1913, when he was appointed car ac- 
countant. From July, 1918, to March, 
1920 Mr. Briece was supervisor of 
transportation in the office of the re- 
gional director and upon the expiration 
of federal control, on March 1, 1920, 
he returned to the Missouri Pacific as 
superintendent of transportation, which 
position he held until his recent pro- 
motion. 


The New York Central R. R. an- 
nounces the following operating de- 
nae 1ent changes: J. R. Todd has been 


appointed superintendent of the IIli- 
ae division, with headquarters at Gib- 

, Ind., succeeding H. A. Ziesel, de- 
ceased; W. P. Lamb has been appointed 
superintendent of the Michigan divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Elkhart, Ind., 
succeeding Mr. Todd, and [John P. 
Smilie has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of the Western division, 
with headquarters at Chicago, III., suc- 
ceeding Mr. Lamb. 

E. B. LeVan, formerly road fore- 
man of the Northern Pacific Ry., with 
headquarters at Livingston, Mont., has 
been transferred to Missoula, Mont., 
in the same capacity, succeeding L. J. 
Gallagher, who has been returned to 
the position of locomotive engineer. 


Engineering. 


Vance Sykes, who has been appointed 
district engineer, maintenance of way, 
of the Seaboard Air Line Ry., with 
headquarters at Hamlet, N. C., was 
born at Efland, N. C., on February 
28, 1882, and graduated from the North 
Carolina State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering in 1907. From Sep- 
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tem 1, 1907, to May 25, 1909, Mr. Sykes 
was an instructor in the civil engineer- 


ing department of that college. He 


entered railway service with the Sea- 
board Air Line on May 26, 1909, as 
resident engineer at Norfolk, Va., su- 
pervising the construction of dock and 
On December 
23, 1917, he was appointed division en- 
gineer with headquarters at Atlanta, 
Ga., and was transferred to Savannah, 
Ga., in the same capacity in June, 1918. 
On January 1, 1924, he was transferred 
to Hamlet, N. C., as division engineer, 
which position he held at the time of 
his recent promotion. 


J. R. Morgan, who has been ap- 
pointed general roadmaster of the Sea- 
board Air Line Ry., with headquarters 
at Hamlet, N. C., was born in Person 
county, N. C., on March 23, 1871. He 
entered railway service as section labor- 
er for the Southern Railway at Con- 
nelly Springs, N. C., on December 2, 
1889, and was promoted to section fore- 
man at Raleigh, N. C., on January 1, 
1895. He entered the service of the 
Seaboard Air Line as section fore- 
man at Apex, N. C., on September 1, 
1896. On May 14, 1900, he was ap- 
pointed extra gang foreman and was 
promoted to roadmaster on April 1, 
1903, with headquarters at Hamlet, N. 
C. On October 10, 1909, he was trans- 
ferred to the N. & S.C. eR) Raas 
general foreman of construction, re- 
turning to the Seaboard Air Line as 
roadmaster at Charleston, S. C., on 
December 15, 1915, since which time 
he has served in the same capacity at 
Abbeville, S. C., and Hamlet, N. C,, 
which latter position he held at the 
time of his recent promotion. 


Mechanical. 


R. U. Lipscomb, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of motive power 
of the Southern Pacific Co., with head- 
quarters at El Paso, Tex., entered 
railway service as messenger for the 
Southern Pacific at San Antonio, Tex., 
on January 1, 1889, later serving as 
clerk, timekeeper and machinist’s ap- 
prentice. After serving his time he 
worked as a machinist until 1905, when 
he was appointed machine shop fore- 
man at San Antonio. In 1912, he was 
appointed general foreman of the same 
shops and, in 1916, he was transferred 
to the El Paso division as assistant 
mechanical superintendent. In 1919, 
he was appointed chief assistant super- 
intendent of motive power and equip- 
ment of the Texas and Louisiana lines, 
with headquarters at Houston, Tex., in 
which capacity he was serving until his 
recent promotion. 


Traffic. 


The Mississippi Central R. R. has 
made the following traffic department 
appointments: F. H. Booth has been 
appointed general agent with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., and L. B. 
Kelz has been appointed general agent 
with headquarters at New York city. 


E. J. Dozier has been appointed com- 
mercial agent of the Georgia Florida 
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& Alabama R. R. in the newly open 
office at Tampa, Fla. 


Dr. W. J. Black, formerly Europe 
manager of the department of colon- 
ization and development of the Ca- 
nadian National Rys., has been ap- 
pointed director of colonization and de- 
velopment of those lines with head- 
quarters at Montreal, Que., a newly 
created position. 


N. F. Brown has been appointed 
traveling passenger agent of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., with head- 
quarters at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Obituary. 


William H. Harris, vice-president of 
the Fonda Johnstown & Gloversville 
R. R., died at his home in Northville, 
N. Y., on November 28. 


Position Wanted: General manager, 
technically trained, 20 years practical 
experience in steel and gray iron 
foundries, medium and heavy machine 
and forge work: 12 years in mechanical 
department of railroads; 8 years in 
manufacture and sales of car and lo- 
comotive devices and various me- 
chanical equipment; desires new con- 
nection as general manager of plant 
or as manufacturer’s representative. 
Chicago preferred. Address Box 505, 
Railway Review, 537 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, III. 


Wanted: An experienced railroad 
equipmient salesman calling on me- 
chanical officials, to handle refriger- 
ator car system. Address Box 608, 
Railway Review, 537 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, III. 


Wanted: Reliable energetic man 
experienced in the business of building 
wooden and steel railroad cars and tank 
cars. Splendid opportunity for right 
man to overhaul and put in operation 
exceedingly desirably located plant. 
Address National City Real Estate Cor- 
poration, 740 Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C. ; 


Wanted: Position as master a 
chanic. Ten years’ experience handlin 
both locomotive and car departments. 
A successful organizer and well in- 
formed in modern shop practice an 
government requirements. Will con-— 
sider position with short line road. At 
present employed in minor capacity by 
trunk line. Address Box 230 Railway 
Review, 537 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Il. 


Wanted: Complete volumes of Rail-_ 
way Review previous to year 1897. ‘Ad- 
dress Acquisition Division, New Yo 
Public Library, 476 Fifth Avenue, New 
YorkeN.* ye , 


cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Free 
Special Bulletin. It tells how to i 
crease your knowledge of practical 
railroad work and fit yourself for pro- 
motions. 
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As announced in the Rainway Review, December 6, 1924, 
the Delaware & Hudson Co. christened and formally placed 
im operation on December 4, 1924, at Colonie, N. Y., a loco- 
motive of unusual design carrying a boiler pressure of 350 
Ibs. per square inch. After the dedication ceremonies a 
| luncheon was provided for the guests of the company at 
| which L. F. Loree, president, Delaware & Hudson Co., was 
the principal speaker. Following is an abstract of the ad- 
dress delivered by Mr. Loree, together with a brief descrip- 
tion of the engine, designated as No. 1400, and christened 
“Horatio Allen,’ in honor of the man who operated the 
“Stourbridge Lion,’ the first locomotive to be run in the 
| western hemisphere. 


In arldressing the guests of the Delaware & Hudson 
‘Co,, on December 4, 1924, at a luncheon in Albany, N. Y., 
following the christening of D. & H. locomotive No. 
(1400, the “Horatio Allen,’ L. F. Loree, president, Dela- 
‘ware & Hudson Co., paid a fine tribute to the contribu- 
‘tions of science, labor and capital, to the modern trans- 
‘portation industry. A part of his address described also 
‘the general features of the new locomotive, of which a 
view is shown in the illustration herewith. Mr. Loree 
said in part: 

“When, more than a century past, the Delaware & 
‘Hudson Co. secured its charter, a contest was arising 
‘between the rope haulage system of transportation and 
the independent unit system of transportation; and since 
‘that time the advantage has fluctuated, now with one 
and now with the other. When this company built its 
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— & Hudson Locomotive ‘Horatio Allen.” 
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It Has a Water Tube Boiler Carrying 350 Lbs. 
Tractive Effort in Simple Gear of 84,300 Lbs. 
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Delaware & Hudson Co. Two-Cylinder ee: 
| Locomotive With High-Pressure Boiler 


Super-Locomotive Carrying 350 Lbs. Boiler Pressure Develops a 
| Tractive Effort of 84,300 Lbs. with a Factor of Adhesion of 3.54 


railroad from Carbondale, Pa., over the Moosie moun- 
tains to Honesdale, Pa., it used the rope haulage system 
on its twelve inclined planes. Over the so-called levels 
between the planes it moved its cars by the unit system; 
namely, horses, and, on descending grades of from 44 
to 72% feet per mile, by gravity. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE LOCOMOTIVE 


“At that time the steam locomotive was just being 
developed. On the recommendation of the chief engineer, 
Mr. John B. Jervis, the company, with great courage, 
decided to test out that system of unit haulage. Mr. 
Horatio Allen, one of its engineers, was commissioned 
to go to England and contract for four locomotives. All 
of these were subsequently delivered on the company’s 
wharves at Kingston on the Hudson, one from the works 
of Robert Stephenson & Co., Newcastle, a company still 
in the business of manufacturing locomotives; the other 
three from the works of Foster Rastrick & Co., of 
Stourbridge. One of these latter, the “Stourbridge Lion,” 
was set up at Honesdale on the &th of August, 1829, 
nearly two months before the celebrated Rainhill con- 
test, and was operated by Mr. Horatio Allen, to whose 
name, character and professional ability we today do 
honor. 

“The Liverpool & Manchester Ry., early in 1829 em- 
ployed Mr. James Walker of Limehouse, a distinguished 
engineer, and Mr. J. U. Rastrick of Stourbridge, a loco- 
motive builder, to report on the respective merits of the 
locomotive engine and the fixed engine. Their report was 
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generally, although not very decidedly, in favor of the 
rope haulage system. It was with a view to meeting the 
wishes of George Stephenson, their chief engineer, and 
to give the locomotive one more chance, so to speak, that 
the company resolved to invite a competition for a prize 
of £500. The conditions were advertised in April, 1829, 
the trial taking place in October, 1829. It was, as is 
well known, won by the “Rocket,” the 19th locomotive 
built by the firm of Robert Stephenson & Co. The name 
“Rocket,” by the way, grew out of a lawyer’s sarcastic 
remark that ‘“People would as soon mount one of Colonel 
Congreve’s rockets as one of these railway coaches.” 

“The success of the “Rocket” was due to the com- 
bination of the tubular boiler, suggested by Henry Booth, 
and an improved and suitably proportioned blast pipe; 
first used by Richard Trevithick in his original locomotive 
which had its first trial on Christmas Eve, 1801. The 
success of the “Rocket’’ at Rainhill led to the rapid in- 
troduction of the unit system of haulage in all parts of 
the world, and it remains today the outstanding instru- 
ment of transportation. 


BoiLter DeEraiLs, ENGINE No. 1400 


“The engine which has today been christened the 
“Horatio Allen,” in honor of the man who ran the first 
locomotive on the western hemisphere, is a step in the 
direction of insuring the unit system of transportation. 
The familiar self-contained type of multi-tublar boiler 
for steam locomotives, in combination with the super- 
heater, has been retained. Instead of the usual water 
leg firebox with its undesirable flat sheets and staybolts, 
and the sluggish circulation of water, the firebox of the 
“Horatio Allen” has been built up of self-supporting 
cylindrical structures. These are in the form of drums 
and tubes disposed horizontally and disposed vertically, 
requiring no stays, which are directly exposed to the 
furnace heat and which not only split up the boiler water 
into small streams but also provide for its rapid circula- 
tion, thereby enabling quick absorption of heat and re- 
lease of the steam bubbles. 

“When water is burst into steam it expands to 1,700 
times its original volume. It is this high expansive force 
and the inverted ratio of its pressure to the space it occu- 
pies that is utilized in the locomotive engine. In work- 
ing steam expansively the extent of the application de- 
pends mainly on the density and pressure of the steam 
drawn from the boiler. Liquid water, not under pressure, 
may be raised from melting to boiling point with no 
more than 180 units of heat, called sensible heat, but its 
peculiarity is that it cannot be made to burst into steam 
until 970 more additional heat units have been added. 
This is called latent heat of evaporation, and its produc- 
tion multiplies the cost almost 514 times. 


“This is the great cost in producing steam, whether of 
high pressure or of no pressure at all. It requires com- 
paratively little additional heat to put steam under pres- 
sure. Thus, it takes about 1,150 heat units to raise water 
into steam at no pressure. But to raise it to 200 pounds 
pressure, which is now the general locomotive practice, 
requires only about 49 additional heat units. To further 
raise it to 350 pounds, and thus secure 75 per cent more 
power, requires less than 714 additional heat units. It 
is this new pressure of 350 pounds that will be carried 
by the “Horatio Allen”; and it is the economy of pro- 
ducing additional power by raising the pressure of the 
steam that this locomotive will realize. 


“To make this possible, the pressure-containing parts 
of the boiler, superheater, cylinders, piping and other con- 
nections have been correspondingly strengthened. In fact, 
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a higher factor of safety has been used than is ordinarily 
provided. 


COMPOUND CYLINDERS AND BOOSTER 


“In order to limit to the lowest terms the problems in- 
volved, we have taken the most popular of our consolida- 
tion type locomotives. We have made no material changes 
other than those indicated, except that the steam is used 
twice, that is, it is expanded in a high-pressure cylinder 
on the right side, then exhausted into a receiver, and 
expanded a second time in the low pressure cylinder on 
the left side, before it is exhausted into the stack. By this 
means the steam is more fully utilized before it leaves 
the cylinders. 

“In the construction of this locomotive a small auxiliary 
engine, known as a booster, has been attached to the 
tender. This device enables great concentration of power 
in starting the train and in moving it over comparatively 
short stretches of heavy grade. It is hoped that the 
‘Horatio Allen’ will develop one-third more haulage 
capacity, with one-third less consumption of fuel and 
water, than the corresponding consolidation locomotive. 
If these results are realized they mark a substantial ad- 
vance in the efficiency of the unit system of transportation. 
Notwithstanding the greater heat in the boiler, the precau- 
tions taken in lagging its head will, we believe, reduce the 
temperature to which the engine crew is exposed.” 


Following the remarks by Mr. Loree, John E. Muhlfield, 
consulting engineer, Delaware & Hudson Co., delivered 
an address in which he recited some of the developments 
of the steam locomotive. and more particularly told of 
the design, construction and operation of D. & H. loco- 
motive No. 1400. In speaking on this subject, Mr. Muhl- 
feld said in part. 

“There is nothing unusual in the ‘Horatio Allen.’ It 
was designed to determine what might be accomplished 
in the better production and utilization of fuel heat, by 
means of higher steam pressure and the greater use of its 
expansive properties, in combination with the develop- 
ment of maximum hauling power in the most simplified 
form of a modern steam locomotive, consisting of two 
cylinders and four pairs of driving wheels. To illustrate, 
assume that to convert a certain amount of water into 
steam at 200 lbs. pressure 1199.2 lbs. of coal must be 
used. To increase the 200 lbs. pressure to 350 lbs. only 
7.4 pounds more coal must be used and this increase of 
less than 6.2 per cent in fuel gives an increase of 150 
Ibs. or 75 per cent in power. Then instead of using the 
steam of 350 Ibs. pressure, direct from the boiler, in both 
the right and left cylinders and exhausting it out of the 
stack, it is first used in the right and again in the left 
cylinder, and by this double-expansion process the heat 
that has been put into the steam is more effectively 
utilized before it is exhausted to the atmosphere. 

“By this combination it is calculated that the saving in 
fuel consumption per unit of work done by the locomo- 
tive when working in compound gear, as compared with 
the ordinary single expansion cylinder locomotive, will be: 
First, the gain from increasing the steam pressure from 
200 to 350 pounds will represent about 15 per cent less 
fuel consumed per drawbar horse power hour. Second, 
the gain through the double expansion of the steam will 
represent about 17 per cent less fuel consumed per draw- 
bar horse power hour. Third, the gain from generating 
75 per cent instead of 40 per cent of the steam at the fire- 
box end of the boiler, in direct contact with water tubes 
and the radiant heat action on the same, in combination 
with improved circulation of the water and the more ef- 
fective combustion and heat utilization, as compared with 
the ordinary radial stayed or Belpaire type of firebox, 
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either with or without combustion chamber, syphons, 0° 
like equipment—will represent about 12 per cent less fuel 
‘consumed per drawbar horse power hour. The tota: 
calculated saving, when working compound, therefore ap- 
proximates 39 per cent of the fuel consumed by the 
ordinary single expansion steam locomotive, per drawbar 
horse power hour. 
' “The present day steam locomotive retains the funda- 
mental features of the locomotives of almost a century 
"ago, that is, the water-leg firebox, multi-tubular type of 
boiler, single expansion cylinders, use of the exhaust 
‘steam for forced draft, and the general arrangement of 
cylinders, frames, valve motion and running gear. The 
)principal changes have been to increase the size and add 
“numerous special appliances and accessories of consider- 
‘able weight to promote capacity, efficiency and economy, 
| “The late war and the increased cost for coal and oil 
‘mining and distribution brought about the necessity for 
‘greater conservation and economy in the use of fuel. 
‘Next to wages, fuel is one of the largest expenses of the 
‘railroads. My contention has always been that a railroad 
‘should make every possible effort to reduce its fuel cost, 
and, in fact, its transportation expenses as a whole, which 
“represent immediate consumption, in order to provide the 
‘maximum amount of money for maintenance of way, 
‘structures and equipment, and to keep the property in 
‘first-class operating condition. 
_ “Therefore, in order to assist in accomplishing these 
‘results through the use of 350 pounds steam pressure, a 
isubstantially different type of locomotive boiler has been 
designed, the particular idea being to eliminate the usual 
stayed type of flat sheet firebox side and crown sheets 
sand water legs, in combination with their sluggish circula- 
‘tion, and to substitute self-supporting cylindrical con- 
tainers, in line with stationary and marine practice. This 
‘has been accomplished in a very satisfactory manner, and 
a particular feature of the boiler design is the firebox. 
This contains almost 1200 sq. ft. of heating surface as 
scompared with from 400 to 450 sq. ft. in the largest com- 
bined fireboxes and combustion chambers of the usual 
locomotive boilers. In the latter, the firebox heating sur- 
jface generally represents from 5 to 10 per cent of the 
\total evaporation surface, whereas, in the ‘Horatio Allen’ 
‘it represents about 37 per cent of the total. This enables 
greater advantage to be taken of the radiant heat of com- 
_bustion for evaporation purposes. As firebox heating sur- 
ifaces ordinarly have about five times more steam’ making 
(capacity than that of the fire tubes or flues, it provides for 
ithe production of about 75, instead of 40 per cent of the 
total steam at the firebox end of the boiler, where it can 
be most effectively and economically generated. 
“Through the use of 350 pounds steam pressure, in 
combination with a reasonable degree of superheat, the 
‘steam can also be effectively utilized in a double-expansion 
‘engine system. To illustrate more specifically, in order 
\to produce the tractive power that can be obtained in the 
“Horatio Allen,’ exclusive of the tender truck booster, it 
-would require, with 200 pounds boiler pressure, the ad- 
mission of direct pressure steam four times in one revo- 
lution of the driving wheels to two 28-in. diameter, single 
/expansion cylinders, whereas in the ‘Horatio Allen’ live 
)steam is admitted only twice in one revolution, to one 
'23Y% in. diameter high pressure cylinder, and after its 
‘expansion in that cylinder and reduction to about 90 
pounds back pressure, it is exhausted into a receiver and 
| then admitted to a single 41 in. diameter low pressure 
cylinder, and further expanded to from 5 to 7 pounds 
back pressure. At this pressure it is exhausted to the 
atmosphere. By this means the great loss in the single 
“expansion steam locomotive, because of the high 
cylinder back pressure and the extraordinary amount of 
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superheat that is exhausted to the atmosphere, is substan- 
tially reduced. 

“The other principal features are: the physical com- 
bination of the cylinders and front frames; removal of 
dry, branch and receiver pipes and superheater header 
from the inside to the outside of the boiler and smoke- 
box; more accessible location of intercepting valve out- 
side of cylinder saddle; application of an interlocking 
duplex type of low and high pressure outside type of 
iiain throttle valve; installation of an automatic centri- 
fugal type saturated steam separator ; an imperforate fire 
brick baffle wall for the full length and width of the fire- 
box; a secondary superheater for the steam used by the 
auxiliaries, and a tender truck booster. 

“With respect to the axle load hauling capacity, during 
some of its regular runs between Oneonta and Mechanic- 
ville, N. Y., it has already developed dynamometer draw- 
bar pulls as follows: : 

“In simple gear with booster cut in, at starting 105,000 
Ibs. In simple gear, at 4 miles per hour, 95,000 Ibs. In 
compound gear, at 5 miles per hour, 75,000 lbs.: at 7 
miles per hour, 69,000 lbs.; at 10 miles per hour, 65,000 
Ibs., and at 18 miles per hour, 53,000 lbs. Its hill climb- 
ing power has also been demonstrated by the negotiation 


TABULATION OF WEIGHTS, DIMENSIONS AND 
PROPORTIONS OF DELAWARE & Hupson Co. 
LocomoTIvE No. 1400 


PENA No sida otha Hote 5 aco abe od oi ODDS er A 2-8-0 
Sanath naw to «nbM ene Ooo ou c Sis Gxt e SERREnS ee ena Freight 
FUG a 5 Rc od Cee EES, Ss Bit. and Anthracite 


Cylinders, diam. and stroke: 
High ¢ Peesstr .; <n ciae eeeete oe eae 23% in. by 30 in. 
LOW DYesoutc. 2... 0 cee ys So os ate a 41 in. by 30 in. 
Weights in working order: 


Onvdrivers ag. -., ee eee ee we his 298,500 Ibs. 
On venginéiittek “cate tae ace eee. oe 49,500 Ibs. 
Lotaliken cinegeerns yc). eee ne eee cee rarr eins 348,000 Ibs. 
Ténder 7 5 cial 3 eee 197,000 Ibs. 
Lotalsenginetand stendegen 2... oe ae es 545,000 Ibs. 
Wheel bases: 
Deyn Ok ie ate piece ect PE ee oo NERO hie oe vcd. 18 ft 
otal engine on vs: on ams cietetes mem aceite «oie ne Wee ence « a keae 29-16. 
Engingand, tender... .cccemeeeeten te eat Cone oe 65 ft. 734 in. 
Boiler: 
VDE ee ee ste At so ee eee ay Water tube 
Pressure, see Ones: co aR ee ead eee 350 Ibs 
Diam einsidems ace on: Sasi eee eRe era). ce eae 61% in. 
Fire’ box leneth: and width ras] s 137sinee DY e/omine 
hitheswnititnibersandediainl ae ere ree 145 2°1n, 
Flues, numiber and ‘dianvge =. oe eee 42 536% in. 
Liibestandstiiiese. (one t niperamieneaeen ie. ieee eer a eee US) SRR 
Heating surfaces: 
AED CS ARN ele niacs OS AMET Leite Eee aren tae eine Viszasqtt 
Elie ste, eee eck isin he eee oem i, See ae 881 sq. ft 
Archi tabegueree sci ics nite se ruin cari are oe 63 sq. ft 
Fireboxarl cee oes 2 eee oe ae Pi24esqy tt 
cL Ot alge preapes Meier cee vet sic Se ee? ees See eee eee 3,200 sq. ft 
Sper heater wn pis, usa oceeeedes SUaveare esate Re 579 sq. ft 
Comb. evaporative and superheating .......... 3,779 sq. ft 
Grat ehatCameryiect <7 ot opiate tice ar renee 71.4 sq. ft 
Tractive power: 
Simple: ys ees ooh. weeks Soe aren. eee 84.300 Ibs. 
COmMPOUnd Meee. so ee oe a lates ee 70,300 lbs. 
Booster 2000 bss steam pressure. sane es oe 19,700 lbs. 
Gombesiunplesandubooster.9. ss ee eee: 104,000 Ibs. 
Factor of adhesion: 
STILE he ARCO So. «v's ee Rte Raas one te aE: Wat CES 3.54 
atdpOUTia rei. vin yi bers tes pivtn Rice ae Cee eS 4.24 
TRE OSCEY frp ties os « hiis dhe Ve ce adie Ete Ne tates s See eee 2.72 
Tender: 
VDC Ree eee oes on ite pw nleae a dene ee oes Rect. Water Bot 
ALECK Serer he oe Os cus. + eee ees oe dale ae Four-wheel 
Goalveapactiys Tons: «5. wba lees 6S aA ate Petes. aed 15% 
Watermedpacity, . gallonsoms toms gen fsa bat Ne eee 9,000 
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of 15 miles of 1.42 per cent predominating grade line, 
with 50 cars, in compound gear, in 50 minutes. During 
the last three miles of this pull, on a continuous 1.49 per 
cent grade, which was run in about 11 minutes, the speed 
averaged from 16 to 17 miles per hour, the boiler pressure 
345 pounds, and the drawbar pull from 46,000 to 48,000 
pounds. ; 


“The construction of the ‘Horatio Allen’ should give 
some very valuable information as to what can be ac- 
complished in steam railway service through the use of a 
boiler design which more nearly approximates what 1s 
now being generally used in modern central power station 
and marine installations. In my opinion, if we can elim- 
inate from the present-day general design of the steam 
locomotive a number of the inaccessible and complicated 
running gear, machinery and accessory equipment that is 
now being applied to the axle loading to increase capacity 
and promote efficiency, and which correspondingly in- 
creases the indirect steam losses, cylinder back pressure, 
and internal friction, and obtain more direct power and 
economy through a greater utilization of the heat in steam 
of higher pressure, generated in a boiler which will dis- 
pense with the existing locomotive type of firebox and 
combustion chamber with its combustion and spark losses, 
scale and sediment collecting sheets, limited firebox heat- 
ing surface, sluggish circulation, radial stayed and flat 
sheets, and numerous other parts subject to leakage, 
breakage and failure, we will have made a substantial 
advance towards greater simplification and safety, and 
of engine weight.” 


GENERAL DETAILS 


As indicated in the foregoing remarks by Mr. Loree. 
engine No. 1400 is of the consolidation type, having the 
2-8-0 wheel arrangement. It is a standard gauge locomo- 
tive with compound cylinders, the high-pressure cylinder 
being 23% in. in diameter and the low-pressure cylinder 
41 in. in diameter, both having a stroke of 30 in. The 
driving wheels are 57 in. in diameter and the driving 
wheel base is 18 ft., that of the total engine being 29 ft., 
while the total wheel base of the engine and tender is 
65 ft. 734 in. The engine has a total weight of 348,000 
lbs., of which 49,500 Ibs. is carried on the leading truck, 
and 298,500 Ibs. on the driving wheels, the combined 
an increase in thermal efficiency and in power per unit 
weight of the engine and tender being 545,800 Ibs. 


BoILeR AND FIREBOx 


The boiler is of the water tube type, 617% in. inside 
diameter, and carries 350 lbs. of pressure. It is fitted 
with 145 2-in. tubes and 42 53% in. superheater flues hav- 
ing a length of 15 ft. The firebox is 75 in. wide and 137 
in. long, and has a grate area of 71.4 sq. ft. The grates 
are designed for burning a mixture of bituminous and 
anthracite coal. The boilers have a total heating surface 
of 3,200 sq. ft., that of the tubes being 1,132 sq. ft., flues 
881 sq. ft., arch tubes 63 sq. ft., and that of the firebox 
1,124 sq. ft. With a superheating surface of 579 sq. it. 
the boilers have a combined evaporating and superheating 
surface of 3,779 sq. ft. 


(GENERAL PROPORTION 


As previously mentioned the tractive effort developed, 
simple, is 84,300 Ibs., and compound 70,300 Ibs. The 
factor of adhesion as a simple engine is unusually low, 
being 3.54, and as a compound locomotive 4.24. The 
M. & L. booster, with which the engine is equipped, fitted 
to the rear tender truck, develops a starting effort, with 
250 lbs. steam pressure, of 19,700 lbs., and has a factor 
of adhesion of 2.72. In other words the combined initial 
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starting effort of the simple engine with the booster is | 


104,000 Ibs. 
Other weights, dimensions and proportions of the loco- 
motive are to be found in the accompanying tabulation, 


Ogden, Utah, Union Station Opened 
to the Public 


i 


The new union station, at Ogden, Utah, serving all _ 
main lines entering that city, was officially opened No- 


vember 22, 1924, with unusually elaborate ceremonies, 
The dedicatory services were held under the direction 
of the Ogden Chamber of Commerce with President Fred 
M. Nye, presiding. Addresses were delivered by C. L. 
McFaul, assistant passenger traffic manager, Southern 
Pacific Company; William Jeffers, general manager, 
Union Pacific Railroad Company; P. F. Kirkendall, 
mayor of Ogden; A. P. Bigelow, director Ogden Cham- 


ber of Commerce, and H. V. Platt, vice president of the 


Ogden Union Railway & Depot Company and general 
manager of the Oregon Short Line. 

Mayor Kirkendall, on behalf of the citizens of Ogden, 
thanked the Southern Pacific and the Union Pacific for 
giving to the city such a magnificent passenger terminal. 
Following the dedication services a luncheon was given 
at ie Weber Club in honor of the visiting railroad offi- 
cials. 

This new structure, which is the third to stand on 
the same ground, was built at a cost of $400,000, to re- 
place the building destroyed by fire in February of this 
year. It is of the Italian Renaissance style of architecture, 
with Spanish tile roof, and is 374 ft. long with an average 
width of 88 ft. It is built of pink buff brick produced in 
Ogden and faced with white Boise sandstone. 

There are four entrances to the station from Wall 
avenue front, two entering the waiting room, one at the 
south wing into the union depot company office and one 
in the north wing leading to upstairs offices. The wait- 
ing room is 60 by 112 feet in area and distance from floor 
to ridge pole 56 feet. The trusses are highly ornamental 
in brilliant colors, of oxidized effect in Italian style. 
Plastering is ruffled finish painted in old ivory tint with 
wainscoting ‘in buff tile decorated with irregular formed 
bright colored variations. : . 


Floor is laid in red and gray tile made up of alternating 
squares. The ticket office in the center, west side of the 
waiting room is not separated from main waiting room 
by a wall but is segregated by a counter reaching across 
arcade openings. Conveniently reached from the waiting 
room north of the ticket office is the emergency hospital. 
In the same relative position to the south of the ticket 
office is the Union News Co. and parcel checking stand. 
Across the south end of the waiting room from east to 
west is the Western Union office and the station master’s 
office. Exit from south end of waiting room leads 
through a lobby to the lunch counter and dining room 
which, with the kitchen adjoining, storage and refrigerat- 
ing rooms in the basement, provide the verv latest in 
equipment, convenience and service. r 

The lunch counter will seat 51 persons and the tables 
100. In the north end are men’s smoking room and ladies’ 
rest room, and lavatories are separated by a corridor 
which leads to baggage and mail room. The second floor 
is reached by three stairways. Upstairs is divided into 
two wings by extension of waiting room to roof, with 
wings connected by concealed passage way. All of south 
wing is occupied by railroad operating forces, while the 
north wing is occupied by superintendent, telephone ex- 
change, claim agent, telegraph office and telegraph printer 
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room. A steam heating plant is located 600 feet from 
station across the tracks to the west and heat is con- 
yeyed to building through an underground tunnel. Waiting 
room is heated indirectly through grills in walls and 
floors, the floor grills being concealed by the settees. 

In summer the heating plant will be used to distribute 
cool air by the same system as in use in many of our 
modern theatres. The waiting room will be lighted by 

three large chandeliers containing 130 round frosted 

bulbs each. The chandeliers are of beaten wrought iron 
patterned in the form of palm leaves, suspended from 

ceiling by oxidized wire ropes and were installed at a 


The Minneapolis St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. (Soo 
Line) has a stores department organization differing to a 
considerable extent from those of other roads, in that the 
general storekeeper controls the supplies of the commissary 
department and news agents, keeps the time, records and 

accounts of trainmen and enginemen, and is active in several 
other directions. The following account gives a brief de- 
scription of the main store of the Soo Line at Minneapolis, 
Minn, 


To the old-time railroader, whose memory can carry 
| him back to the days when there was no certainty about 
any feature of railroading, not excepting the pay car, the 
| highly organized and efficiently administered steam trans- 
| portation companies of the present day must be a never 
\ ending cause of wonder and: satisfaction. His satisfac- 
_ tion comes from the memories of his and his companion’s 
| experiences of pioneering days and the parts they played 
) in building up what is today the greatest transportation 
system of any country in the world. 

___ And perhaps one of the greatest changes in organiza- 
| tion that the old timer has noted is that of the service of 


supply. This has developed into a highly organized de- 
| partment on almost every road and has been doing a 
| great amount of good work in the matter of assisting 

economy of operation since its importance has come to 
| be generally recognized by the operating heads, and it 
| has been given a distinct role in the organization. 


RAILWAY REVIEW 


| Interior View of the Upper Floor of the Main Stores Building of the M. 
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cost of $1,200 each. Outside the two main entrances 
from the city side are two lantern chandeliers of similar 
style. The main entrance doors are of stained oak decor- 
ated with oxidized grill facings over the glass panels, the 
wood work being studded with broad headed copper nails. 
The station grounds will be re-arranged so that the pres- 
ent central walk will divide into north and south curves. 
The automobile drive will encircle two grass and tree 
plots permitting cars to drive and unload directly in front 
of the station entrances without backing or turning. 
Trees which stood in the park in front of old depot will 
be removed. 


Soo Line Has Unique Stores Organization 


| General Storekeeper’s Forces Control a Num- 
ber of Activities Unusual to This Department 


A study by the readers of the foregoing article of the 
organization chart of the stores department of the Minne- 
apolis St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. will show an 
organization which is unusual, principally in that the 
general storekeeper of this road reports direct to the 
general manager of the company. It is also unusual in 
that the service of supply in this particular case includes 
and supervises the purchase and distribution of the com- 
missary stores and news stores, and handles the time of 
trainmen and enginemen as well. These time records 
are under the supervision of the chief clerk to the gen- 
éral storekeeper, and his forces include an accountant 
and accountant’s clerks, chief timekeeper and timekeep- 
ers, and chief of statistical bureau and statistical clerks. 

District storekeepers, too, are vested with more than 
the usual responsibility and authority, and consequently 
they must maintain, through personal contact and obser- 
vation, the closest supervision of their stocks. 


OrGANIZATION EFFECTIVE FOR STOCK CONTROL 


That such a form of organization and control is an 
effective means of keeping stocks to the lowest practicable 
minimum, seems to be borne out by the accompanying 
tabulation of stocks on hand, as of August 31, 1924, in 
comparison with the month previous. It will be noted 
from the figures given in this table that the total value 
of all supplies on the road on that date totaled only 
$5,243,634.32, or $1,189.83 for each mile of road oper- 


St. P. & 8. S. M. Ry., at Shoreham, (Minneapolis), Minn., Looking North. 
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Layout of Tracks and Buildings at the Repair Plant of the Minneapolis St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. at Shoreham (Minneapolis), Minn. 


ated, and that the coal on hand comprised approximately 
two-fifths of the entire amount. 

The large amount of coal on hand includes coal not 
only on the line but also that in the hands of the com- 
pany’s agents, and is necessitated by anticipation of future 
requirements and is paid for prior to delivery. Inasmuch 
as the road operates through a territory producing 
neither coal nor oil, they must safeguard their interests 
in the matter of fuel by making heavy advance purchases, 
and maintaining in the hands of their agents at all times 
a large reserve. 

Items next in importance and value on the list are rail 
and ties, and these amount to almost one million dollars. 


General View of the Locomotive and Car Repair Plant of the Minneapolis St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. at Shoreham (Minneapolis), Minn. 


All other materials on hand approximate about two- 
fifths of the total, and include stores, stationery, commis- 
sary department supplies, news storekeeper’s supplies, 
engineering department and superintendents’ supplies. 
Computation of these figures brings to light the fact that 
the regular stores stock amounts to but a little over $312 
for each mile of road operated, while stationery stocks 
on hand amount to about five dollars per mile. 


LOCATION OF PRINCIPAL STORES 


The main stores building of the company is located 
on the site of the principal locomotive and car repair 
plant at Shoreham, Minnesota, a suburb of Minneapolis, 
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Chart of the Organization of the Stores Department of the Minneapolis 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. 


_ while the principal division stores are located at Fond du 
Lac, Wis., and Duluth, Minn. 

The principal stores building at Shoreham is a recently 
constructed two-story structure of steel, brick and con- 
crete, and is located at the edge of the yard limits parallel 
to Central avenue. ‘The reason of the management in 
choosing this particular site for the building was a matter 

| of expediency more than of efficiency, as ground was not 
| available at a central location. Loading platforms for 
| the supply cars and the scrap dock and bolt house parallel 
_ the stores building and are in close proximity to the 
- round-house. 


StorEs DELIVERY SYSTEM 


| A stores delivery system of material is maintained 
through the use of four electric tractors of the lift-plat- 
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Loading and Unloading Platform on the West Side of Main Stores 


Building at Shoreham. 
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Brooms Manufactured by the Company’s Own Broom Plant, This Plant 
is Operated by One Man on a Piece-Work Basis. 


form type, supplemented by a messenger service operating 
on a regular schedule throughout the shops and yards. 
All-year-round service in all kinds of weather by the 
tractor fleet is made possible through the maintenance 
of good cinder roads throughout the yard, together with 
one main artery of concrete, 5-ft. wide, running from the 
new building on Central avenue past the roundhouse, 
tool house, power house, brass foundry and blacksmith 
shop to the old stores building. 


CARE AND CONTROL OF MATERIAL 


The system of caring for material is the well-estab- 
lished unit piling method, and all material is classified 
according to the A. R. A. classification. Section store- 
keepers are assigned a certain portion of the stock, ac- 
cording to classification, and supervise its issue and keep 
check on quantities ; but they do not issue requisitions for 
required material, this matter being left entirely to the 


Castings Platform on the South 


Side of Old Stores Building, 
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A View on the Bulk Materials Platform Near the Main Stores Building. 


division storekeeper personally, because the officers of 
the department are convinced from experience that this 
function is an all important one, and that stock surpluses 
and shortages can best be avoided by keeping control of 
stocks in the hands of the man responsible for the in- 
ventory. To assist the division storekeeper in this regard 
he has at his hand at all times a stock book similar in 
form to the master stock book recommended by Division 
VI, Purchases and Stores, of the American Railway 
Association, and entries of receipts and disbursements 
are posted in this book from the original invoices and 
requisitions as they are received. 


Stocks CARRIED ARE SMALL 


It will be noted that the quantities on hand are un- 
usually low, and it may seem to some of our readers that 
the department seeks to operate on too close a margin; 
but this is not a fact, for the requirements of working 
stocks have been carefully estimated in almost all in- 
stances in relation to distance from markets, time re- 
quired for manufacture of special items, etc. The strictest 
kind of a watch is kept for obsolete and surplus material, 
and the general storekeeper and his assistants make fre- 
quent trips over the road, visiting from time to time every 
point where stores are kept, and during these visits make 
talks to the employees on the cost of carrying stocks and 
the need of their co-operation in reducing them to a 
minimum. A fact with which the general storekeeper 
tries to impress the men in the course of these talks is 
that they must pay a premium of 20 per cent as a carrying 
charge for all material on hand, and that any part of 
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Type of Tractors Used by the Soo Line for Stores Delivery of Materials, 


this 20 per cent that can be saved is a matter so affecting 
themselves personally that they can no more overlook or 
disregard it than they could afford to disregard expendi- 
tures in their own homes. It means, in so many words, 
that if stocks can be reduced from five million dollars 
to four million dollars that there is a direct saving of a 
million dollars, and consequently the road has just that 
much more money to disburse annually in wages, new 
equipment, etc. 
SUPPLY CARS 


Supply cars are operated over the entire line on regular 
schedule, leaving Shoreham every two weeks, and this 
feature is another factor in keeping quantities well in 
hand. 


RECLAMATION OF SCRAP 


All scrap material is brought into the Minneapolis 
store by these supply cars on their return trips and is un-— 
loaded at the scrap dock adjacent to the main storehouse, 
where it undergoes the usual practice of sorting for sale 
or for repair. No reclamation plant is operated by the 
department, as the facilities of the locomotiye and car 
repair plant are adequate to take care of this feature. 
Stores department forces, however, make repairs or re- 
newals of crossings, frogs, plates, switch stands, track 
bolts, spikes, old wood handles, pile butts, bridge timbers, 
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MontHiy Report oF Stock on HAND 


August 
31st, 
1924 
Fuel... . ...iss arvadene cee EEE ae ste $2,189,065.48* 
Rail: 5.0.04 score ieee ete 327,196.71 
IT - rE NE  e S ie a cists MeoRIAe 619,186.12 
All ‘Other Material’ (sos ee een 2,108,186.11 
TOTALS "25 Foy see ee $5,243,634.42 
*Includes coal not on line but in hands of 
C. C, & DiCovig. s hes ete cee eee ee ee $1,684,787.06 
ALL OTHER MATERIAL 
SLOTES 6 aie cee» tees ay idee ee ee ee $1,377,014.66 
Stationery... Sai eile es ee ee 22,584.70 
Commissary’ ....3 sigs dae os cad ao eee 19,463.60 
NOW! 50 yeh 855 o sila aldais ernlele et ae ater 3,038.89 
Engineering Dept.” 2035200 os eee eee 275,465.99 
Superintendents «caste. kc vee ee eee 410,618,27 
TOTALS 2 Ae bn Ae $2,108,186.11 


Miles Value July Miles Value 

Road per Mile 31st, Road per Mile — 
Operated Operated 1924 Operated Operated 
4402.42 $497.24 $2,088,481.13 4402.42 $474.39 
4402.42 74.32 330,150.79 4402.42 74,99 
4402.42 140.65 640,993.84 4402.42 145.60 
4402.42 478.87 2,178,544.51 4402.42 494.85 
$1,191.08 $5,238,170.27 $1,130 
$1,590,812.08 ? 
i 
$1,411,203.48 r 
24,517.61 
17,480.09 L 
3,579.24 ; 

284,206.12 

437,557.97 


$2,178,544.51 
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iron bridges, rails and cement sacks, while the mechanical 
department handle all repairs and renewals of head bars, 
tie bars, switch stand cranks, guard rails, connecting 
rods, switch stands, switch stand tables, claw bars, lining 
bars, tamping bars, bits, chisels, weed cutters, motor 
ears, track drills, jacks, picks, punches, shovels, all small 
tools such as nail pullers, hammers, bars, track wrenches, 
smoke jack bases, insulated wire, flashing, turntable parts, 
scales, air and gas tanks, etc. 


REPAIRED MATERIAL ISSUED AS NEw Srockx 


All such material is repaired or reclaimed by these 
departments, however, only as requirements arise, and 
when put back into good shape is sent to the stores de- 
partment as new material where it is so listed and issued. 
It is, then, of course, issued at the new material price, 
whether it has cost more or even less than new material 
would have cost. The fluctuation of balance on the 
storekeeper’s books, from handiing reclaimed items in 
this manner, is not so large as might be generally sup- 
posed. In fact it is nominal. 

The value of the material reclaimed each year by the 
Soo Line varies from $650,000 to $700,000, basing the 
figures on 100 per cent value as returned stock. 

Before passing on from the subject of reclamation we 
wish to mention that for gathering scrap at Shoreham, 
gondolas are spotted at convenient parts about the yard 
at regular stations, alongside of runways like the one 
shown in one of the accompanying photographs, from 
where they are loaded with chips, etc., by the use of 
wheelbarrows. 


COMPANY OPERATES Broom FAcTORY 


Another of the interesting activities conducted by the 
department is the operation of a broom factory, where 
every broom of every style used by the company is manu- 
factured. 

This work is all done by one man, working part time, 
and on a piece work basis. <A glimpse of his product 
is shown on these pages. 


REPAIR OF GRAIN Doors 


Inasmuch as the Soo Line operates through one of the 
greatest grain producing territories in the world, the 
yearly purchases of grain doors is an item that involves 
many thousands of dollars annually. Naturally this is 
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View of the Main Floor, Looking North, Stores Department of the 
Soo Line. 


another item that is given close attention by the stores 
department, with a view of holding the yearly outlay to 
a minimum, and all such of these as can be repaired and 
made serviceable see a maximum of service throughout 
the season. 


ATTENTION GIVEN TO CLEANLINESS 


One of the most pleasing features of the Shoreham 
stores, shops and yards is the orderliness and cleanliness 
which prevails throughout, together with the absence of 
dark corners in the shops and unsightly rubbish piles in 
the yards. From almost every vantage point the visitor: 
looks upon a bed or beds of flowers and shrubbery, and 
he cannot help but think that this must be indeed a pleas- 
ant place to work. To maintain these beauty spots the 
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The Scrap Dock, Bulk Materials Platform and 10-Ton Electric Crane of the Soo Line’s Shoreham Shops. 
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company has its own greenhouse with an 
expert gardener in charge. 


Pusiic RELATIONS ACTIVITIES 


Much has been done, too, by the en- 
tire administration in promoting and 
fostering the feeling of good fellowship, 
and the phrase “one, big happy family” 
on the Soo Line means just what it says. 
The employees have been and are con- 
stantly encouraged to impress upon their 
neighbors and their merchants just what 
the railroad means to the locality in the 
matter of continued prosperity, and with 
all checks issued by them in the payment 
of their bills they enclose printed slips 
containing pertinent and impressive in- 
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formation as to the importance of the 
company in the every day life of the 
community. The amount of taxes paid, 
the amount of money disbursed for 
products of local manufacture and the 
number of employees and their depen- 
dents are some of the facts kept before 
the local residents. 


A great deal of this public relations 
work originated with the stores depart- 
ment, which has also been active in the 
gathering of traffic tips and similar 
activities. 

Mention of these things is made here 
to emphasize the fact that the department 
has developed real initiative through a 
certain independence made possible by 
the form of organization, where the de- 
partment is given the recognition which 


its importance deserves. 
CoMMISSARY AND News Stocks 


The commissary department stock and the stock car- 
ried by the news agents is, of course, of such a nature, 
that to keep accurate records of quantities on hand, as 
well as a close check on breakages, spoilage, etc, as well 
as to prevent pilferage, is no small problem in itself. How- 
ever, the annual losses in this stock are perhaps as low 
as they can possibly be made, because the department 
keeps a double check in both the matter of purchases and 
disbursements, through entries made in both a special 
stock book and on a card index system which carries a 
card for every item. The entries on these cards are made 
daily from reports made by dining car and news em- 
ployees, who also keep a duplicate set of cards which must 
check with the general storekeeper’s records. The check 
up or inventory of these stocks is made at frequent and 
irregular intervals and necessary adjustments made at 
the time. ; 

The credit for the advances and innovations of this de- 
partment is largely due to G. W. Leigh, general store- 
keeper of the road, with headquarters at Shoreham. 

The division store at this point is under the supervision 
of J. B. Noyes, division storekeeper. 


Special Committee’s Recommendations 
on Ocean Shipping 


The President’s special committee on co-ordination of 
railroad and ocean transportation has submitted a report 
which includes a number of specific recommendations. 
The personnel of the committee included Secretary of 


Gondola for Disposal of Scrap Material, Spotted Alongside of Loading Platform Near Shops. 


Commerce Hoover, Chairman O’Connor of the Shipping 
Board, Chairman Hall of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, President Palmer of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, President Willard of the Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R. Mr. A. G. Smith, president of the American Ship 
Owners’ Association, although originally appointed to the 
committee was unavoidably absent, and the committee 
refrained from committing him to the recommendations. 
The conclusions covered by the report were submitted to 
President Coolidge, and are in brief as follows: 

‘ “The committee appointed by you on co-ordination of 
rail and steamship activities has given prolonged con- 
sideration to the problems presented to it, and has se- 
cured exhaustive examination of the questions involved, 
with the assistance of a sub-committee from the different 
departments and a special report by Mr. Stuart Daggett. 
At a meeting of the committee of this date it was re- 
solved to place before you the following conclusions: 


“We support the statement in the presidential mes- 
sage to congress that action under section 28 of the mer- 
chant marine act of 1920 should be suspended until con- 
gress can reconsider the entire question in the light of 
the experience that has been developed since its enact- 
ment. 


“Our export and import trade would be on a firmer basis 
if our exporters and importers, a large percentage of 
whom are from 500 to 1,000 miles from the seaboard, 
could know in advance and with reasonable certaintv 
how much the transportation costs on their goods to and 
from foreign markets will be. It is desirable that the 
Shipping Board should investigate the possibility of more 


- 
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' shops in the near future. 


_and one in the east, have led the two 
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ities of more than a million dollars would 
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_ systematic quotation of through rail and ocean rates. 
“There should be no hindrance to railways undertak- 
ing the extension of their transportation systems by op- 
eration of overseas American flag shipping. 
“The use of uniform through export bill of lading, 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
be used in connection with American flag ships, should 
be encouraged and extended to all trades, and minor 
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difficulties in connection with it should be adjusted to 
the end that more of our exports may find it advantageous 
to move in American ships. 

“Both privately-owned and government-owned shipping 
lines should develop package car services in co-operation 
with our railroads so that our shipping lines may get 
more of the high-revenue-producing cargo which would 
be attracted by such special facilities.” 


Straight Line Passenger Car Repair Shops 


Basic Principles for Progressive System Patterned 
After the Best Industrial Production Practices 


By LAwrENCE RICHARDSON 
The Whiting Corporation 


The variety of work a railroad repair shop is called upon 
to undertake naturally tends to lower production and increase 
the cost. The principles of production followed in industrial 
plants can, however, be injected into the railroad shop. This 
is shown in the following article, which is an account of how 
a railroad shop properly laid out for a progressive system of 
repairs will effect a lower production cost. In an article writ- 
ten by the same author and published in the RatLway RE- 
VIEW, September 8, 1923, a description of the straight line 
method for locomotive shops was given. The straight line 
system 1s not a radical departure; it is merely the application 
of well -proved principles. It is a logical development. 


The rapid extension of straight line 
methods to freight car repair shops in- 
dicates an adaptation to passenger car 
Straight line 
passenger car repair shop layouts are 


has been to bring out the basic principles 
rather than to try to show an actual lay- 
out. Available property invariably sets 
up limitations that call for a special study 
of each case. This fact is recognized in 
the two layouts shown, one being for a 
long narrow area and the other for a 
Lhe 
principles in both layouts are the same. 
The gratifying results obtained from 
the application of straight line principles 
to freight car repair shops more than 
warrant their extension to passenger car 
repair shops and locomotive shops. Two 
outstanding examples, one in the west 


roads in question to change over other 
freight car shops. Several other roads are 
also well satisfied with results obtained 
in shops constructed on a straight line 
basis. The rapid introduction of straight 
line principles to freight car repairs is 
a statement of fact sufficient in itself. 
One installation showed an increase in 
the production per man hour of 48 per 
cent. On this as a basis, additional facil- 


be warranted in a shop turning out only 
five heavy repairs. Actually, the neces- 
sary changes cost only a fraction of this 
figure. New shops can be constructed on 
a straight line basis at little, if any, addi- 


Flectrical 
Sh 


CF 


Upholstering Shop 


—- ao > 


tional cost, as compared with the practices heretofore. 

While a uniform run of work and production is neces- 
sary in straight line freight car shops, it is not as essen- 
tial in passenger car shops. Repetition with increasing 
speed operates in the first case. while reduction in the 
movement of material is the basic idea in the passenger 
car layout. A division between the time actually spent 


working and that spent moving or getting material will 
It seldom runs 
Reduction of this percentage is 
A 


give a surprising share to the latter. 
less than 50 per cent. 
the main idea worked out in the layouts shown. 
limited specialization is also possible. 


Outbound 


Wheel & Axle 


Shop 


Machine & 
Blacksmith Shops 


Fig. 1—Straight Line Passenger Coach Shop. 
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Basis oF LAYOUTS 


The basis of the layouts is an inbound track w here the 
operations are performed in their usual sequence, and an 
outbound track where the operations are performed in 
the reverse sequence. The individual shops are laid out 
between the inbound and outbound tracks so as to permit 
of direct straight line movements of the material from 
one track to the other. The distance between these tracks 
is made a minimum, consistent with the amount of space 
required for the repairs. This, in turn, reduces the 
movements to a minimum. 

All the worn parts start moving from the inbound 
track through the repair operations to the outbound track 
where they accumulate as repaired parts, movement be- 
ing in one direction only—onward. If any operator does 
not hold the required pace and keep up to the schedule, 
the work will pile up back of him. The effect of this is 
to speed him up in an effort to hold his own. Some- 
times he hardly realizes he is being forced, and at other 
times, he is anxious to avoid the remarks of his fellow- 
workmen. In either case, it is not necessary for the fore- 
man to drive the man. It, thus, automatically helps to 
eliminate the chief source of friction in a shop. 

Under the old system, a pile of material did not indi- 
cate much. Under straight line production it immediately 
points to delay and trouble. In this way, a foreman can 
easily see where his attention is needed. Instead of run- 
ning around half the time, he can devote the bulk of 
his efforts to strengthening his Organization and perfect- 
ing methods. 

In discussing straight line production with a forema~ 
in a manufacturing car shop, he made the statement that 
about all he had to do was to blow the whistle every 
hour. If any particular stage did not shift, he could 
locate it at once. Actually, he spent the bulk of his time 
looking after the breaking in of new men and the con 
dition of tools. 

The value of schedules seems to be an agreed fact. 
However, there is a tendency among men accustomed t« 
other methods to forget them. Straight line production 
demands a clo. : adherence to schedule, thus assuring tlie 
benefit to be gained from them. 


LOCALIZATION OF FITTING AND STRIPPING SPEEDS 
uP WorxK AND Hees KEEer SHor CLEAN 


The localization of stripping and fitting is advantageous. 
Since all of the stripping is done at one point, the bulk 
of the dirt is kept from the shop proper. This makes it 
much easier to keep the premises clean. Inspection is 
also centralized. In doing the bulk of the fitting on the 
outbound track, it is possible to have specialized gangs to 
do this work. An increase in production of 50 per cent 
in such points results, so that the men can get the full 
benefit of them. It is a case of less walking and more 
working. This point can be better appreciated by con- 
sidering a shop 700 feet long. A walk to one end and 
back means % of a mile. This i is not unusual. Pedometer 
tests on workmen have shown surprising distances covered 
in the course of a day’s work. 


FINAL INSPECTION AT ONE POINT 


Inasmuch as the finishing work is done on one out- 
bound track, it is possible to make all the necessary final 
inspections without tr aveling through the shop. This re- 
sults in better and more efficient supervision. As the in- 
spectors havea permanent location, it is possible for them 
also to assume supervisory duties ther eby reducing the 
overhead charges. Some roads prefer to have the re- 
trucking and final inspection made outside in order to 
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get the benefit of full daylight. In this case the outbound 
track would be just outside the shop instead of just in- 
side as shown. 


SEQUENCE AND LOCATION OF SHOPS 


The individual shops are arranged in the sequence in 
which the work is to be done, the first operation being the 
removal of batteries. Therefore, the battery shop is the 
first shop on the inbound track. In view of the tendency 
to separate the battery shop from the rest of the repair 
shops, on account of the fumes and other features, it 
has been shown in a separate building. The worn bat- 
teries are received at one end of the shop, moved through 
the shop as they are repaired and despatched through the 
opposite end in good condition. At this point, they meet 
the outbound car in its last position where they are re- 
placed just before the car is turned out for service. 

In many cases, the battery shop also takes care of bat- 
teries shipped in from the road points. Such shipments 
can readily be handled in the layout shown without inter- 
ference with the current repair work. 
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Fig. 2—Straight Line Passenger Coach Shop. 


portable coach hoists, or jacks, the crane 
being used for removing the trucks and 


bound cars. 
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DESIGN AND LOCATION or TRUCK AND 
WHEEL SHOPS 

Next comes the truck shop. While the 
location of this shop is more or less op- 
tional, it has been shown in this loca- 
tion in order to make it adjacent to the 
wheel shop. In view of the fact that 
the wheel shop does as much work for 
outside points as it does for the repair 
shop, it has been located so that car- 
loads of wheels received from outlying 
points may be moved in or out without 
interfering with the general shop opera- 
tions. 

To handle the truck work properly, 
this shop should be provided with crane 
service. It is possible to give this crane 
enough capacity to untruck the cars, al- 
though the more economical way would 
be to provide a lower capacity crane 
capable of handling a truck. The cars 
could then be untrucked by the use of 
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Shop 


handling them through the truck shop. 


Shop trucks are used for the move- 
ment of the car body to and from the 
main shop. The shop trucks released 
from the outbound cars are moved across 
the truck shop and placed under the in- 
When the shop is running 
full capacity, as soon as one car is fin- 
ished, another one to be repaired takes 
its place. The one turned out releases 
a track (and a pair of trucks) to the in- 
bound car. This means that no storage 
of shop trucks is required. Only when 
a truck is left unoccupied is it necessary : 


rccccocc-- 


to store shop trucks. 


ELECTRICAL AND UPHOLSTERING Stops 
The electrical shop is located next, in order to handle 
the electric generators from the trucks as well as electric 
apparatus from the cars. The movement through the 


| electrical shop conforms to the general principles men- 
toned in connection with the truck and battery shops. 


The upholstering shop is next. The space for this 


| shop may be a second floor above one of the other shops, 


as only light machinery is required and the cushions and 


| chairs are easily handled. If necessary, storage may be 


ciples mentioned. 


}eeoOMm. 


provided in mezzanine galleries. The trimmings and brass 
work are removed in the last position and moved through 


the trimming and brass shop in accordance with the prin- 


If desired, this last space may be 
Separated from the shop proper and used as a scrubbing 
In this way, an extra move can be saved before 
placing the car bodies in ihe general repair shops. 

The number of stops on the inbound and outhound 
tracks may be regulated to suit the production required. 
If the output is limited, two shops will be found sufficient 
as indicated by the dotted lines. If the output is in- 
creased, it can be taken care of by increasing the stops, 
space having been provided so as to make this number as 
high as five. 


MovEMENT OF Cars 


The movement of the car from stage to stage may be 
accomplished in several ways. No one way is best in all 
Cases as conditions vary widely. The weight of the cars 

as an important bearing. The four methods usually em- 
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Fig. 3—Straight Line Passenger Coach Shop, 


ployed are: (1) by a shifter or tractor, (2) by a winch, 
(3) by hand movers or, (4) by gravity. The last method 
is to be preferred, when possible to use it, on account of 
the minimum effort and time required. If the track is 
given 5 in. drop per 100 ft., the car can be moved nicely. 
With this fall the car will not start itself. On the other 
hand, in summer weather, when started it can be kept 
moving easily. Sometimes it only requires pushing by 
hand. Hand car movers are used to give it a start. 

After the car is stripped and scrubbed it is removed 
to the general repair shop by means of a conventional 
type of transfer table. Here it is painted and given re- 
pairs in accordance with usual practice. Both operations 
may be done in one shop, or there may be separate re- 
pair and paint shops. The largest owners of special and 
passenger cars have found it satisfactory to do both opera- 
tions in one shop. This saves several moves. The use of 
ovens for baking or drying calls for additional moves. 

Cars requiring extra heavy repairs, including wrecked 
cars, require a considerable amount of heavy lifting. This 
can best be accomplished by the use of cranes. As 
the number is usually small, only two tracks have been 
set apart for this purpose. The short span gives a low 
cost crane. This heavy repair shop should be walled off 
from the other tracks on account of the dust raised as 
well as the noise. 


SMALL SHop Layouts 


In cases of roads not having enough equipment to war- 
rant separate inbound and outbound layouts, it is possible 


952 


to use one track for the purpose at first. Expansion can 
then be effected by transferring one of the operations to 
a far track. The development is shown in Fig. 3. 

It will be noted that the first cost of the layouts shown 
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is approximately the same as for standard shops. If any- 
thing, the first cost should be less as the faster movement 
requires less space. This makes the economy effected by 
the increased man-hour production a net gain. 


Annual Report of Bureau of Locomotive Inspection 


Thirteenth Annual Report Shows an Improvement in Condition 
of Locomotives and a Decrease in Number of Accidents 


By A. G. Pack 


Chief Inspector, Interstate Commerce Commission 


Following is an abstract from the 13th annual report of 
the chief inspector of the bureau of locomotive inspection, 
as submitted by A. G. Pack, chief inspector, to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Oct. 1, 1924, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1924. One of the outstanding features of 
the report is the data pertaining to the condition of loco- 
motives and the number of accidents resulting from the fail- 
ures of locomotives and their appurtenances during the past 
fiscal year. In addition to the foregoing the report contains 
a number of suggetsions relative to means for preventing 
the recurrence of a number of the more common causes of 
locomotive failures and accidents. The report also cites pre- 
vious recommendations to the Interstate Commerce Conmnis- 
sion and states that because of a lack of sufficient funds the 
operation of the department was materially curtailed. We 
quote from the the report as follows: 


The data contained herein cover all defects on all 
parts and appurteances of the locomotives and tender, in- 
cluding the boiler, found and reported by inspectors of 
the bureau of locomotive inspection. The tables show the 
number of accidents, the number of persons killed and the 
number injured as a result of the failure of parts and 
appurtenances of the locomotive and tender, including the 
boiler. 

The percentage of locomotives found defective de- 
creased from 65 per cent during the year 1923 to 53.4 
per cent during the last year. This shows an improve- 
ment in the condition of motive power during the year, 
yet below that during the year 1922, when 48 per cent 
of the locomotives inspected by our inspectors were found 
defective. 

The condition of motive power is reflected in the num- 
ber of accidents and casualties to persons resulting from 
failures of parts and appurtenances of locomotives and 
tenders. During the last year there were 1,005 accidents, 
resulting in the death of 66 persons and serious injury 
to 1,157 others. While this is a reduction as compared 
with the previous year, it is a very material increase over 
the year 1922, when there occurred 622 accidents resulting 
in the death of 33 persons and the serious injury of 709 
others from the same causes. 


The accompanying chart shows graphically the relation 


between the percentage of defective locomotives, and the 
number of accidents and casualties resulting from failure 


thereof, and illustrates the result, from the viewpoint of. 


safety, of operating locomotives in a defective condition. 
EXPLOSIQNS 


During the year there were 43 boiler explosions, which 
resulted in the death of 45 persons and the serious injury 
of 59 others. The statement above made with respect to 
the total number of accidents during the year also applies 
to accidents due to explosions. The total exp!osions dur- 
ing the year decreased 24.6 per cent as compared with 


the preceding year, but is an increase of 30 per cent over 
the year 1922. 


Attention is called to the increased seriousness of ex- 
plosions as reflected by the loss of life. The effect of 
a boiler explosion is in direct proportion to the size and 
suddenness of the initial rupture which causes the ex- 
plosion and the temperature and volume of the water 
in the boiler at the time of the accident. The volume of 
water increases with the size of the boiler and the temper- 
ature of the water increases as the steam pressure in- 
creases, consequently the failure of the large modern 
boiler carrying high pressure is very much more serious in 
effect. This is illustrated by the fact that 57 explosions 
during the year 1923 caused the death of 41 persons, 
while 43 explosions during the last year caused the death 
of 45 persons. The reason that more people are not 
killed and injured by locomotive boiler failures is due to 
the fact there are usually only two persons on the locomo- 


Table Showing Number of Locomotives Reported, Inspected, Found 
Defective, and Ordered From Service. 


Fiscal years ended June 30— 


Parts defective, inoperative or missing, or in viola- 


58. Valve motion----- 269 1,761 710 691 


tion of rules 
1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 
1. Air compressors...-...- = adteasenncess 1, 221 1,390 971 692, 763 
2. Arch tubes....3--ts--2- 272 468 151 160 150 
3. Ash pans or mechanism... 257 306 161 147 Abt 
4S Ax108 252 cece ccusseeneeee 19 21 15 12 10 
5. Blow-off cocks- 1, 578 975 969 771 
6. Boiler checks-- 1,329 1,913 949 1,006 877 
7. Boiler shell_... 2, 103 2, 370 1, 598 1,550 1, 598 
,8. Brake equipment. .- 6, 8, 213 4, 577 4, 836 4,373 
9. Cabs or cab windows. - 1, 627 1,423 1, 276 1,171 1,361 
10. Cab aprons or decks- -- 1, 1,476 , 098 893 550 
M1. Cab. cards 322 758 1,449 567 671 816 
12. Coupling or uncoupling devices 5 398 634 423 547 707 
13. Crossheads, guides, pistons, or piston rods..-...- 3, 577 5, 527 1, 920 2, 116 2,107 
14... Crown Doltsuis 5s eee See eee eee 418 630 331 392 348 
15. Cylinders, saddles, or steam ‘chests. 6,712 4, 875 3, 234 3, 304 4, 212 
16, Cylinder cocks or rigging-....-..- 2; 376 1, 745 1, 201 1,197 1,735 
17. Dome or dome caps.......-..---- 494 626 331 396 372 
18, Draft geareceeo ose seenene ae 1, 981 613 1, 526 1, 418 722 
19) Draw: Peatsc ceo coen ce ee er aee oe ee aan een 4, 160 4, 513 3, 042 3, 134 2,857 
20. Driving boxes, shoes, wedges, pedestals, or braces. 3, 722 4, 269 2,776 3, 361 2, 128 
21. Fite-bowsheets:.c2-522 2. goennceesenesoteaceaeeee 1,471 | 2,327 1,191 1, 185 1,185 
22.. Flues. Sets oes aw cen ohapaeewannen 698 1, 268 521 552 554 
23. Frames, tail pieces, or braces, locomotive.. 2, 580 2, 683 2,078 oh 2, 921 
24; Brames; tender 225 a2 oe hens new se eee eeaee aeen 540 352 232 264 
25. Gauge or gauge fittings, air_...... 1, 062 399 248 
26. Gauge or gauge fittings, steam. - 3, 075 1, 595 1, 769 1, 233 
27: Gage COCKS 2: oo ccesec sau weet ee 5, 895 3,275 3, 657 3, 413 
28, Grate shakersics seseecne ceacanen 569 425 565 93 
20. ‘Handholds:@ite 2 esas os Se oes eee ee 1, 990 1, 533 894 593 
30; Injectors; inoperativevssceuceassauseepneeceneeaen 251 94 179 88 
31. Injectors and connections. -..-....------.-------- 12, 406 7, 741 7, 606 6, 638 
32. Inspections or tests not made as required_. 7,419 4,114 4, 865 3, 924 
$3.\ Lateralmotion.sscoses see ccee ere ese ecteaseeee 1, 625 1, 066 1,052 
34, Lights, cab or classification.......--..----------- 90 80 86 115 
35. Lights, headlight .-.-......... = 1, 164 705 539 639 
36. Lubricator or shields__- 566 456 427 515 
37. Mud rings eco seen 2,711 1, 598 1,441 1,515 
$8). Packing nuts See sae eee a 4, 755 3, 151 3, 204 3,779 
39. Packing, piston rod and valve stem.-_..-..--- face 3, 359 1, 756 2, 176 2,818 
40. Pilot or pilot beams..........-.--..-- , 294 679 588 374 
41. Plugs or studs 857 443 457 333 
42, Reversing gear 1, 272 789 745 470 
43. Rods, main or side, crank pins or collars 10, 080 3, 915 4, 464 4,392 
44; Safety valyeac. 284 soe 2 22.252. Sees e eee 188 192 162 144 957 
45; Bandors==2o ee eee A, 857 1,165 1,071 891 
46. Springs or spring rigging - 7,911 5, 497 5, 494 4, 244 
47. Squirt Hosesss-aee-senee 1 935 916 512 
48. Staybolts_.-....--.- 1,313 722 716 SAL 
49. Staybolts, broken. -- 10, 089 4, 261 4, 871 5, 551 
50. Steam pipes_..-..--- 2, 467 1, 461 1, 678 1,320 
51. Steam valves-. 1, 168 791 792 676 
'52)'Stepss ees 3, 289 2, 038 1,917 1, 260 
53. Tanks or tank valves 3, 788 2, 817 2, 385 2, 064 
54. Telltale holes........-..--. 715 630 567 437 
55. Throttle or throttle rigging. 2, 633 1, 880 1, 730 1, 087 
56. Trucks engine or trailing 3, 899 2, 467 2, 493 1, 927 
57. ‘Trucks, tender ....------ 3,714 2, 551 2, 408 30 
221 
82 
954 
440 
184 


59.) Washout pligssss:-cs--seeseene ce 3, 641 2,449 2, 306 2, 
60. Water-bars or combustion flues -~-_ 24 57 aA 
61. Water glass, fittings, or shields-_. 5, 64L 3, 640 4,045 2, 
62. Wheels : 4,371| 2,410] 2802| % 
63. Miscellaneous—Signal appliances, badge plates, 

brakes: (hand) ce2esead. soos as eee cb venenececeer 1,342 972 403 

: b = 
Total number of defects.......--..-.---------- 146,121 | 173, 101,734 | 104,848 | 95,066 
ject Merce nsec eereeeo| —| ; 

‘Locomotives reported =-sces-- sec eee eee enews 70,683 | 70,242 | ‘70,070 %, 475 69, pon 
Locomotives inspeeted_......-..--------------------- 67,507 | 63, 657 , 354 , 812 49, 47 
Locomotives defective..........------- 098 | 41,150} 30,978 | 30,207 2S 
Percentage inspected found defective 65 48 50 774 
Locomotives ordered out of service... 5, 764 7,075 3, 089 3, 914 3, 
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tive at the time of the accident. If such explosions were 
to occur at stations or other congested places, the results 
could not be estimated. These facts forcibly demonstrate 
the necessity for a high standard of construction, main- 
tenance, and operation of the locomotive. Because of de- 
fects developing from day to day and trip to trip, the 
utmost diligence must be pursued if serious accidents are 
to be avoided. 

While most of these explosions were caused by the 
crown sheet having been overheated due to low water in 
the boiler, contributory defects or causes were found in 
52.4 per cent of the cases, which again illustrates the 
necessity for better construction, inspection, and repair 
of all parts and appurtenances. 

In the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth annual re- 
ports reference is made to investigations and tests made 
by this bureau on a number of railroads to determine 
the action of water in the boiler and its effect upon the 
water-indicating appliances, which investigations estab- 
lished without question that gauge cocks when screwed 
directly into the boiler do not correctly indicate the gen- 
eral water level while steam is being rapidly generated and 
simultaneously escaping from the boiler. It having been 
made manifest that dependency on gauge cocks attached 
directly to the boiler for registering the general water 
level creates an unsafe condition and adds to the peril of 
operation, it was and is recommended that a suitable 


Accidents and Casualties Resulting From Failures of Locomotives and 
Tenders and Their Appurtenances. 


ne a er ee A 
Year ended June 30— 


1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 
Part or appurtenance which = 
caused accident 8 se z z g 2 | 
Sie) 8) iz] 2 lsizizisiz|eisizl2 
8 ia/ 2/8 l/e] 2/8/4121 8/3/2/ 8/4/42 
414) A) < (4) (aie ale eis / aie] 8 
reser vors........-...-..... + 2 (3 meee ce 3 Sie lies 1D a | 2 
JO 1b i ee ll i ae 8) 11 IG toe 1 So ery | 3 
SS eae Bien. 8 Dis See 174 61 See ; heeds 
een blowers - - Wel eere 9 TO el LOM eect tact Onis Sil God 5 
Bae cdlisy = aes OD eae 16 dl Sere i roctce UT. le. Salsece Ou Orleass 5 
ee cocks aes IS jE2- 18 28 [es-8) 20) 16 [oo 2) 16 | 14 yo 22)\ 14 15 [cc2e)) 15 
Boller checks ..............--. a ee 8 Bee Fe ee Ee Sco 6 
Boiler explosions: 
IGS SAE ys ewe 2 tl a a er eee een ae Tale Ne Ate Sacloaes|aacatone Loe 
B. Crown sheet; low \ | | 
water; no contribu- 
tory causes found_--| 20 | 25 19 19 | 24 27 | 13 | 15 | 23 | 20 | 19 | 26 | 24| 22| 35 
C. Crown’ sheet; low | 
water; contributory 
causes or defects 
HOUNG < 225.25 25-55 22 | 20 37 34 | 15 56 |.14| 6 | 27| 33 | 24] 52] 35/19] 46 
D. Firebox; defective 
staybolts, crown 
De talpeod ie Wales tess et asian mee 
IO 224) SSL 68) See as 
21 2-22) 23} 2/513 |) 8\ ee 8 
ie 10 |....} 10] 6} 3} 8] 4/x--| 4 
sath See) 2A A a |) 4 oe? 3 
ae 3 | O)) 43leecal, & [isccteceo|oe ce 
z Sess 6: ls 6.) Ofecsul ae 9 
Pauial Lt Pees Sie Bee 9 1 ee 1 
ihe) h SSA er 1 EAE 1 ob 9 
Z aH eee eae 8 aon 8 | DS eet 1d 
ae 28 |_.=.| 32} 32] 1) 35} 45 |/....| 52 
- 1 Diests 2 5 (Ee Vs | a =e 
1 ll D108 Sh 8 6 | 231s 
3 Beet Mitcesttsaesicwse pH eRe J 
1 Bien sel| ol ooa foes 7 AON sss=|) 120 
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Number of Accidents, Number Killed, and Number Injured Caused by 
Failure of Some Part or Appurtenance of the Locomotive and Tender, 
Including the Boiler. 


Year ended June 30— 
1924 1923 1922 192r 1920 
Number of nocldent) .. ci. <2 .cncaniceedevsubsartnerasetcesnencat 1, 348 622 735 843 
Per cent increase or decrease from previous year 1417 15.4 12.8 149.2 
Number of persons killed ............-..----------- ame 72 33 64 
Per cent increase or decrease from previous year 8. 1118 48.4 3 116.8 
Numberiof persons injured..2225- 5 oie onsen sb cen cancdncnsenee 1, 560 709 800 916 
Per cent increase or decrease from previous year--...-...---.-- 25 1120 11.3 12.6 141.6 
\ Increase, 


water column be applied to the boiler with three gauge 
cocks and one water glass attached, with an additional 
water glass applied on the left side or boiler back head 
so that those operating the locomotive may have accurate 
knowledge of the general water level in the boiler under 
all conditions of service. 


The water column as recommended is the most accurate 
device yet invented for this purpose. Accurate knowledge 
of the height of the water in the boiler is most essential 
to safe and economical locomotive operation. Water 
columns as recommended have been applied to practically 
all new locomotives constructed since the publication of 
our report and to a large number of locomotives previ- 
ously in service. It is essential to safe and economical 
locomotive operation that water glasses and gauge cocks 
be so constructed, located, and maintained that they not 
only register the correct height of the water in the boiler, 
but that they be conveniently located and easily seen and 
read by the engineer and fireman from their usual and 
proper places in the cab. The duties of locomotive en- 
gineers are among the most hazardous and exacting; 
therefore, anything that detracts their attention for any 
length of time from the track and signals ahead creates 
an inestimable peril of locomotive and train operation. It 
is our hope that proper water-indicating appliances, as 
recommended, will be applied by all carriers with due 
diligence and without the necessity of an order by the 
commission making it mandatory. 


AUTOGENOUS WELDING 


In view of the number of accidents investigated where 
welds made by the autogenous process were involved, I 
feel that particular attention should be called to this sub- 
ject. Due to the many failures, I have taken the position 
that this process has not reached a stage of development 
where it can be safely used on any part of the boiler 
where the strain to which the structure is subjected is not 
carried by other construction which conforms to the re- 
quirements of the law and rules, nor in fire-box-crown- 
sheet seams where overheating and failure are liable to 
occur, nor on sheets which have been weakened from 
any cause to the extent of becoming unsafe, nor seams 


Number of Persons Killed and Injured, Classified According to Occu- 
pations, During the Fiscal Years 1920-1924, Inclusive, 


1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 
Kitled| 1-5 |Kined| 2°, |xined! 2, |xinea| .1™-, |Kinea| ,10- 
jured jured jured jured ed) jured 

Members of train crews: : 
AUN GINGOYS oan eee ec neem 19 330 19 484 ll 213 15 237 16 272 
Mireme@nso. sss aee ene 22 434 16 597 10 277 25 360 20 404 
Brakemencncsegeces sno. 9 102 12 137 7 66 13 64 9 77 
Conductors s-22aseeceas=en 2 39 1 80! Jecseaew 25 2 20 2 19 
Switehmen: sie. .c. cesses.) 1 29 2 32 1 13 3 15 4 19 

Roundhouse and shop em- 

ployees: 
Boilermakers. ..-.........- 1 24 3 10 1 7 2 uh) 
Machinists. -.- 1 9 2 9 1 3 1 20 
Foremen-.-.-. 1 6 1 1 1 a = ee 3 
Inspectors. .. .. 1 Sileaeenee p A eee 6: eae 1 
Watchmen... 5 1 Sileat22 Ailes 44 3 
Boilerwashers 5 1 eee a cane 13 
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Other: ‘roundhouse rand’ |) o) 1, 1) aes, mera |) ee ae eee a 
shop employees 
Other employees _...__- 
Nonemployees...............- 
rR Otel Seenceec ea a6 coke 
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on boiler back head, except where the welded seams are 
covered with a patch applied with patch bolts, studs or 
rivets that will prevent the escape of scalding water and 
steam in the cab to the extent that might cause serious 
injury to persons should the welding fail, nor on any 
part of the locomotive or tender subjected to shocks or 
strains where through failure accident and injury might 
result. 

The most prolific source of casualties due to failure 
of autogenously welded seams has been in fire-box crowi 
sheets and it has been conclusively demonstrated that the 
loss of life and limb due to fire-box failures depends very 
largely upon whether or not the sheets or seams tear. 
The accompanying tabulation shows by fiscal years for 
the period July 1, 1915, to June 30, 1924, inclusive, the 
relative effect of crown-sheet failures in which the sheets 
bagged or pocketed as compared with those in -which the 
sheets tore ; a comparative statement showing the relative 
value of riveted and autogenously welded seams. The 
term “involved” as used in this study refers to seam 
that were included in the pocketed, bagged, or ruptured 
area, or, in other words, where at least one row of stays 
between the seams and the pocketed or ruptured area re- 
mained intact the seams were not considered as being 
involved. 

From this tabulation it will be seen that approximately 
78 per cent of autogenously welded seams involved in 
fire-box failures have torn, while 15.4 per cent of riveted 
seams involved have failed. The fatalities where sheets 
tore have been about eight times as great as where they 
did not tear. From July 1, 1915, to June 30, 1924, auto- 
genously welded seams were involved in 26.9 per cent 
of the crown-sheet failures, while 50.7 per cent of the 
total persons killed in such accidents was where the auto- 
genously welded seams were involved. From the view- 
point of safety, this clearly shows the necessity for con- 
structing fire-box sheet seams in the strongest practical 
manner, especially so in the so-called “low water zone,” 
or stich seams as. may be within 15 inches of the highest 
part of the crown sheet measured vertically. Because 
the autogenous welding process is in a state of develop- 
ment, and due to my desire to avoid hindering the progress 
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or development of any process of such great value when 
properly and discreetly used, I have hesitated to ask the 
commission to establish or approve rules or regulations 
restricting its use which might retard its development, 
However, unless the carriers confine its use to parts and 
appliances where, through failure, accidents and injuries 
will not result, I will be compelled to recommend more 
restrictive measures in the near future. 


ACCIDENTS IN GENERAL 


One of the accompanying tabulations shows the principal 
causes of accidents. If advantage is taken of the informa- 
tion there contained’ and proper inspections and repairs 
are made, accidents from these sources should be materi- 
ally reduced, if not entirely eliminated. 


GENERAL CoMPLIANCE WitH REQUIREMENTS 


Soon after July 1, 1922, it was brought to the attention 
of the commission that inspections, tests, and repairs were 
not being made by many of the carriers as required; 
therefore it.became necessary for our inspectors to obtain 
information to show that locomotives were being used 
while in violation of the law so that court proceedings 
could be instituted. It was also necessary that our inspee- 
tors issue special notices for repairs, in accordance with 
sections 6 and 9 of the law, withholding 7,075 locomo- 
tives from service during that year until proper inspec- 
tions and repairs were made. During the last year our 
inspectors were compelled to issue special notices for 
repairs ordering out of service 5,764 locomotives because 
of being in violation of the law. Considerable improve- 
ment has been made by a large number of carriers and 
some improvement has been made by most all of them, 
yet the condition is far from being satisfactory in so far 
as a proper compliance with the law is concerned. If due 
diligence were pursued by the carriers in seeing that loco- 
motives are in proper condition and safe to operate be- 
fore being offered for service, the commission’s inspectors 
should not find it necessary to order any locomotive from 
service because of being in violation of the law, thus fre- 
quently causing serious inconvenience to the traveling and 
shipping public and an added burden to the carriers. 
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PROSECUTIONS 


There is now pending in the United States district 

court for the northern district of New York a case involy- 
ing an inspector charged with perjury in swearing to the 
‘correctness of an annual locomotive inspection and repair 
report rendered this bureau. In this case the inspector 
swore that the arch tubes in the locomotive were in 
“good” condition, notwithstanding that the center arch 
tube did not extend through the throat sheet far enough to 
be either bellied or beaded to secure it in place. It is 
‘charged that the inspector did so swear when he did not 
‘believe the same to be true. The tube blew out 27 days 
after the sworn report was rendered, causing serious 
injury to two employees, report of which was made 
public by order of the commission. 
During the fiscal year 1923-24 evidence was obtained 
vand petitions prepared and transmitted to the proper 
‘United States attorneys for prosecution in 46 cases, in- 
volving 472 counts. Pleas of guilty were entered by de- 
fendants in 294 counts and penalties aggregating $29,400 
‘imposed ; 65 counts were dismissed and 113 counts were 
pending as of June 30, 1924. 


AMENDMENT OF THE LAW 


The act of June 7, 1924, further amending the locomo- 
tive inspection law, extending our jurisdiction to all loco- 
‘motives and tenders, their parts and appurtenances, has 
‘placed upon the bureau additional duties and responsi- 
| bilities. The preparation of rules fixing minimum re- 
‘quirements for all locomotives not heretofore coming un- 
‘der the jurisdiction of the law is being pursued as dili- 
‘gently as conditions will permit, and arrangements are 
‘being made to put into effect the additional requirements 
‘as soon as possible. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


| The amount appropriated to carry out the requirement 
lof the law during the year was $300,000, to be spent 
‘monthly in equal allotments. In order to keep within 
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this appropriation, it was necessary to curtail materially 
the travel of our field force and to keep the office force 
at the lowest consistent minimum. Because of lack oi 
sufficient funds and of a sufficient number of inspectors, 
there were 2,189, or 47 per cent of the total points in the 
United States where locomotives are stationed, housed, 
or repaired, where no inspections were made during the 


year. | |! 


u - 


Ri&COMMENDATIONS FOR BETTERMENT OF SERVICE 


In the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth annual re- 
ports recommendations were made, in accordance with 
section 7 of the act for additional inspectors and appro- 
priation and the application of automatic firedoors, power 
reverse gear, power grate shaker, automatic bell ringer, 
horizontal handholds and stirrups on cabs, and water 
columns, and the reasons therefor given. 


In order to save space in this report we have refrained 
from repeating in detail these recommendations and rea- 
sons ; however, they are respectfully renewed as being in 
the interest of safety. 


There are several devices now being used and bein2 
developed which will apparently give an audible alarm 
when the water becomes dangerously low in the boiler 
and prevent serious and fatal explosions, and while these 
devices have not been in use a sufficient length of time to 
definitely prove their reliability, it is hoped that the 
carriers will give due consideration to them and assist in 
their .development and broaden their use in every con- 
sistent way. 


A saving of $18,000 on each of 57 locomotives recently 
ordered by the Swiss national railways is the result of 
applied industrial standardization in Switzerland, accord- 
ing to a report from that country to the American En- 
gineering Standards Committee. This rather startling 
reduction in price is explained as being due to mass pro- 
duction, which in turn, is completely dependent on 
mechanical standardization. 


(STATEMENT SHOWING RELATIVE EFFECT OF CROWN SHEET FAILURES IN WHICH THE SHEETS POCKETED ONLY, WITH THOSE 
IN WHICH THE SHEETS RUPTURED. 
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Statements Showing by Fiscal Years for the Period from July 1, 1915, to June 30, 1924, Inclusive, the Relative Effect of Crown Sheet Failures 
in Which the Sheets gee or Pocketed, as Compared with Those in Which the Sheets Tore; With Comparative Statement Showing the Relative 
Value of Riveted and Autogenously Welded Seams Involved in Accidents Due to Crown Sheet Failures Which Caused Serious and Fatal Injury. 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to Say the Thing That Ought to Be Said 


The re-appointment of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioners Meyer and Campbell by President Coolidge for 
full seven-year terms in continuation of their present 
terms, is accepted as an indication that no changes are 
contemplated in the organization or personnel of the 
commission by the present administration; and the con- 
firmation of these appointments and other similar ones 
is a foregone conclusion. 


The Howell-Barkley biil would appear to be one of 
those things upon which no compromise is possible. Yet 
the President has called a conference with a view to an 
adjustment of the divergent view points. The admin- 
istration may have something in mind, but we cannot 
imagine what it might be; in any event they seem to 
enunciate as the first principle, that the public is to 
be recognized as the interested third party in any labor 
dispute. This so far as it goes is wholly satisfactorv 
but we should say that an adjustment on this basis is 
not a modification of the Howell-Barkley bill. It is an 
approach to a solution of the vexatious labor problem 
from an entirely different angle. 


One of the most spectacular developments in locomotive 
design in recent years, is the Delaware Hudson Co. loco- 
motive “Horatio Allen,” described elsewhere in this issue. 
In the construction of the locomotive the compound prin- 
ciple has again been revived, and in addition, the boiler 
of the engine is of the water tube type carrying a steam 
pressure of 350 pounds per square inch, probably the 
highest boiler pressure ever attempted in locomotive con- 
struction. Aside from these features it is also of interest 
to notice that the engine is capable of developing more 
power, per proportionate weight and evaporative surface, 
than any other locomotive in operation today. This fact 
is of prime importance in that it is expected by the de- 
signers of the locomotive that the engine will be capable 
of developing this tremendous amount of power by the 
use of one-third less fuel and water than is now required 
by engines having equal capacities. 

When the general weights and proportions of locomo- 
tive No. 1400 are taken into consideration and are com- 
pared with engines of very similar ratings it will be 
observed that this locomotive is in a sense a super-loco- 
motive. The heavy simple articulated locomotives of the 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. weigh 496,000 lbs. on the driving 
wheels and develop a tractive effort of 103,000 Ibs. That 
is, with an increase in weight on the driving wheels of 
192,500 Ibs., these engines only develop a starting effort 
of 19,200 lbs. more than engine No. 1400, an increase in 
weight of 64.5 per cent and only an increase of 22.7 per 
cent in tractive power. In the case of the Baltimore & 
Ohio R. R. Santa Fe type engines the comparison is 
very similar. These engines weigh 344,500 Ibs. on the 
driving wheels and develop a starting effort of 82,800 Ibs. 
This is an increase in weight on drivers of 46,000 lbs. or 
15.4 per cent, and a decrease in tractive power of 1,500 
Ibs), a decrease of 2.7 per cent, 

However, these comparisons are of more interest when 
it is considered that the maximum power of the D. & H. 
locomotive is derived from a heating surface of only 3,200 
sq. ft., while that of the C. & O. engine is 6,656 sq. ft., 
that of the B. & O. locomotive being 5,251 sq. ft. In ad- 
dition to the foregoing there are the items of initial cost 
and maintenance, the savings effected by the development 
of so great an amount of power with the consumption of 
approximately one-third less fuel and water, and the 
reduction in the wear on track because of less weight per 
unit of power. 


We saw a snow-plow standing in the railway yards the 
other day, and to us it seemed to typify the long and 
glorious fight that railway men have waged and are wag- 
ing, to continue to give the United States the best railway 
service in the world. In the early days, the struggle was 
with the rugged contour of the country and the hostile 
bands of savages. Now the struggle is with the elements. 
Snow, sleet, wind all bring grief to the men in the front 
line trenches of the railways, but they grit their teeth and 
fight, and except on the very rare occasions, the flow of 
traffic goes on uninterruptedly. 


The Winslow bill, introduced in congress this week, 
may be regarded as the first move in an attempt to for- 
mulate definite and comprehensive legislation upon the 
subject of railway consolidations. Whether anything can 
be done in this short session of congress is a question 
but it may be accepted as the prevailing opinion in legis- 
lative circles that at the earliest opportunity something 
new shall be done to take the place of the uncertain 
and limited provisions now upon the statutes. There 
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appears to be no disposition to defer legislation upon 
this subject, and if there is any sentiment that nothing 
whatever should be done to foster consolidations of the 
railway systems of the country, it has not made itself 
evident. In other words, so far as any prediction may 
be ventured, new legislation in some form is inevitable; 
the most that can be anticipated is that free scope may 


_ be given to the carriers to work out voluntary consolida- 


tions through a preliminary and it is to be hoped ex- 
tended period. After that it appears to be equally cer- 
tain that some provision will be made for compulsory 
consolidations, and the best that can be wished is that 
such provisions be made as innocuous as possible. 


SCC Pope UL REGULATION 


MOET 


The outstanding characteristic of twentieth century 
progress is the development of “credit” in busi- 
ness. The immense transactions made through the chan- 
nels of business in the United States would be quite im- 
possible without present credit conditions. The benefits 
which have arisen from the credit conditions of our coun- 
try are such as to merit our earnest effort toward main- 
taining that condition of confidence which is a necessary 
foundation to healthful credit. There is a sense in which 
credit rests upon reputation, and attacks made upon the 
good name of an industry, if allowed to triumph will 
destroy its good name and coincidentally, its credit. 


We are interested in the success and maintenance of a 
healthful condition in railroad transportation in the 
United States. Our national wealth is computed at 320 
billion dollars. Of this, approximately 70 billion dollars 
is the value of farms; 45 billion dollars is the value of 
manufacturing plants; 20 billion dollars is the value of 
railroads. Wthout the railroads, these same farm values 
might possibly approximate 10 billion dollars. Without 
railroad transportation, it is not likely that manufacturing 
would have developed sufficiently to represent an aggre- 
gate value of more than 10 billion dollars. 

The value of railroad transportation is reflected in the 
development of manufacturing to at least the full extent 
of the investment in railroad transportation. The inter- 
dependence of industry and agriculture may be em- 
phasized by considering that from 1904 to 1919 a period 
of 15 years, investments in manufactures increased in 
the amount of 19 billion, 590 million dollars, in the fol- 
lowing states, named in the order of the relative increase, 
Viz: 


Pennsylvania 
New York 
Ohio 

Illinois 

New Jersey 
Michigan 
Massachusetts 


Between 1900 and 1920 the value of farm lands (ex- 
cluding improvements) increased 18 billion, 852 million 
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dollars, in the following states named in the order of the 
relative increase: 

Iowa 

Illinois 

Nebraska 

Texas 

California 

South Dakota 


Surely the interest of agriculture in industry is very 
great. While industry expands in the eastern district of 
the United States, and agriculture thrives in the western 
section, relatively 1,000 miles or more apart, the entire 
adjustment of benefits rests upon adequate transportation 
which the railroads furnish. : 


It would seem that the proper understanding of the 
relations existing between farm values and manufacturing 
industries, and their mutual interest in transportation 
would place the railroads in that foremost position in our 
estimate of economic value where they would be cherished 
and protected by every conceivable means within our na- 
tional life. It is with this thought in vew that we direct 
attention to the article in this issue entitled, “Railway 
Credit,’ and draw the conclusion that successful regula- 
tion of railways must by some means or other be trans- 
formed from a process which has destroyed a large part 
of railroad values, into an influence which will guard 
those values as they justly deserve and protect them in 
that fashion which the general welfare of the nation de- 
mands. 


Jape MOH BOUG! (ONS Mahe, Veiled are RO Sere: 
LOCOMOTIVE INSPECTION 


The thirteenth annual report of the bureau of loco- 
motive inspection, from which we give extended extracts 
in another column of this issue, is of considerable interest 
because of the reduction shown in the number of loco- 
motive failures and accidents for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1924. The text of the report sets out that the 
percentage of locomotives found defective decreased from 
65 per cent for 1923 to 53.4 per cent for the past year. 
Continuing, the report states that there were 1,005 acci- 
dents resulting in the death of 66 persons and serious 
injury of 1,157 others, all of which is very important. 

But, in addition to the foregoing, the report includes 
some tabulations of data that are also very interesting, 
and at the same time disclose some conditions not included 
in the text of the report. One of the tables shows that 
70,683 locomotives were reported, 67,507 inspected and 
that 146,121 defects were found. When it is considered 
that as of June 30, 1924, there were 64,924 locomotives of 
all classes in service, the inspection would appear to reflect 
a fair average for the entire country; and this report 
would indicate an average of more than two defects per 
locomotive inspected. This same table also shows that 
of a total of 247 railroads on which inspections were 
made, between 70 and 80 per cent of the engines inspected 
on 29 roads were defective; on 16 other roads 80 to 90 
per cent of the engines inspected were defective; and on 
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six additional roads 90 to 100 per cent of the engines were 
in improper condition, while on 11 roads, 100 per cent of 
the engines inspected were defective. 

It is extremely regrettable that such conditions could 
exist, especially at a time when the railroads emptoy 
machinery inspectors and boiler inspectors, and in addi- 
tion, have the reports of the enginemen to aid in locating 
defects. This is sufficient evidence to indicate a lack of 
proper supervision at points where such conditions were 
found. Is it any wonder that the rules and laws regulat- 
ing locomotive inspection are becoming more severe every 
year? All mechanical men are, or should be, at least, 
familiar with the requirements of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in this respect, and there is no rea- 
sonable excuse for permitting locomotives to run in such 
condition that they are dangerous. 

The majority of these defects, as is generally well 
known, are found on the engines at engine terminals, and 
in some instances while the engines are in service. Some 
few of them: develop after the engines leave the terminals, 
but most of them exist before the engines depart, and may 
be directly attributed to the general practice that brings 
about the continued use of the time-worn statement, 
“She’ll make one more trip.” Quite often “she,” the loco- 
motive, does make one more trip and often several more 
trips, before the defect is remedied; but usually “she” 
does not make one more trip without an accident or at 
least an engine failure. 

These statements may be corroborated by inquiries 
among locomotive enginemen and by reference to engine- 
men’s and inspectors’ reports. Very frequently the same 
defect is reported time after time without attention. The 
ultimate result is an accident or an engine failure. Then 
comes the investigation. All responsible are reprimanded 
for their negligence, and return to their various stations 
to continue making the same statement, “She’s good for 
one more trip.” 

There is only one remedy for such conditions and that 
is to repair the defect at the time it is reported and be 
absolutely positive that “she” is good for several trips. 

Another subject discussed in the report is that of auto- 
genous welding. In this case the stand is well taken that 
while autogenous welding is in the state of development 
no recommendations are to be made relative to further 
rules or regulations restricting its use, which might retard 
its development. However, as stated in the report, par- 
ticular attention should be given this subject in view otf 
the fact that many boiler failures have resulted on loco- 
motives where autogenous welding was used. The report 
states that 78 per cent of autogenous welded seams in- 
volved in firebox failures have torn, while only 15.4 per 
cent of the riveted seams involved have failed. Evidently 
there is room for considerable improvement in the 
methods of welding boiler seams. No doubt a part of 
these failures may be attributed to the inefficiency or lack 
of sufficient experience on the part of the operator. Ona 
number of roads where seniority governs promotion, the 
older men in length of service, are given the preferred 
positions, This may be a good policy in many respects. 
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but the fact still remains that simply because a man is 
entitled to a better position because of seniority does not 
always make him a better mechanic. ‘his is true in so 
far as autogenous welding is concerned, and only those 
men who have had ample instructions and considerable 
experience should be permitted to weld any part of a 


‘locomotive boiler. 


With reference to that portion of the report setting 
out. the lack of sufficient funds for the efhcient operation 
of the bureau of locomotive inspection, it is to be re- 
gretted that the good work done by this department is so 
seriously hampered, and it is sincerely hoped that means 
will be provided whereby the work of the bureau of loco- 
motive inspection may be continued as efficiently and fully 
as it was intended at the time of its formation. 


Washington Correspondence 


(Special to the Railway Review.) 
Wasuincton, D. C., December 10.—Loading of revy- 
enue freight for the week ended on November 29 totaled 
878,631 cars, according to reports filed today by the 
carriers with car service division of the American Rail- 
way Association. This was an increase of 43,550 cars 
over the corresponding week last year and 38,219 cars 
above the same week in 1922. Due to the observance 
of thanksgiving day, however, it was a decrease of 131,- 
491 cars under the preceding week this year. 

Coal loading for the week of November 29 totaled 
172,033 cars, a decrease of 23,520 cars under the pre- 
ceding week, but an increase of 15,420 cars over the 
same week in 1923. Compared with the same week in 
1922, it was a decrease of 11,477 cars. 

Grain and grain products loading amounted to 49,325 
cars, a decrease of 10,372 cars under the week before, 
but 3,652 cars above the same week last year. It also 
was an increase of- six cars over two years ago. In © 
the western districts alone grain and grain products load-_ 
ing totaled 31,542 cars, an increase of 2,587 cars over the 
corresponding week last year. 

Livestock loading for the week totaled 32,762 cars, a 
decrease of 11,289 cars under the week before, but 1,110 
cars above the corresponding week last year. It was, 
however, 1,796 cars under the corresponding week in 
1922: 

Loading of merchandise and less than carload freight 
totaled 221,895 cars, 30,821 cars below the week before, 
but 6,643 cars above the same week last year. Compared 
with the same week in 1922, it also was an increase of 
22, V0 Gears: 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 313,348 cars, 47,- 
246 cars below the week before but 15,766 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1923, and 24,134 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1922. 

Forest products loading totaled 67,155 cars, 4,863 cars 
below the week before, but 2,296 cars above last year. 
Compared with the corresponding week two years ago, 
it was an increase of 7,166 cars. 

Ore loading amounted to 11,481 cars, 3,835 cars be- | 
low the week before due to the seasonal decline in ore 
shipments. This also was 875 cars under last year, but 
293 cars above two years ago. 

Coke loading totaled 10,632 cars, 455 cars above the 
preceding week, but 462 cars below the corresponding 
period in 1923 and 2,227 cars under the same period 
in 1922. 
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Compared by districts, decreases due to thanksgiving 
day in the total loading of all commodities under the 
preceding week were reported in all districts, but all 
showed increases over the corresponding week last year 
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except the eastern district. 

The eastern, Allegheny and northwestern districts were 
the only ones to show decreases under the corresponding 
period in 1922. R. B.A. 


Railroad Credit 


An Enumeration of the Conditions that Surround the Use of 
Railway Capital and Suggestions for Their Improvement 


By C. B. FLETCHER 
Statistician 


The question of railroad credit involves a wide range of 
the entire railroad problem. If our country had reached its 
complete development; if our railroads had become fully 
adequate for our commerce, and there were no need of 
further expansion then the problem would be of one kind. 
Considering the fact that our country has not nearly reached 
its full development; that its further development will re- 
quire corresponding expansion of the railroad facilities and 
services, and that all the influences which have contributed 
to our present prosperity are still active, it is imperative 
that railroad credit be made secure and that investors in 
railroad properties may feel that everything possible has 
been done to safeguard their investments. 


Railroad credit is the consideration which surrounds 
the use of railroad capital. The capital funds of the 
country are those accumulations available to investors 
largely through the banking institutions of the country. 
Capital so accumulated is the surplus derived from the 
enterprise and thrift of all hard-working citizens and 
conservatively managed corporations, and constitutes a 
general reservoir from which all forms of industry must 
draw. The safeguards which surround this capital are 
as important to agriculture as to manufacturing and other 
industries. It is important to one branch of society equally 
with another that the rates of interest shall not be unduly 
raised to the railroads or to agriculture; for if the in- 
terest rate to the railroads rises the interest rate to the 
farmer will also increase because the market for capital 
is On a competitive basis and reflects the influences em- 
anating from all branches of society. 

Congress, in passing the Transportation Act provid- 
ing that rates should be so fixed as to produce a reason- 


‘able return upon the aggregate value of railroad property, 


clearly intended to stabilize railroad credit as a necessary 
condition to the further development of railroad faci'ities. 

In no department of our commercial life is the inter- 
dependence of all industry more manifest than in the 
relation which they all maintain toward the capital, the 
use of which shall determine their future progress. The 
financial world is occasionally jarred by news of “blue- 
sky” enterprises or fake oil or mining companies. There 
is more than an occasional receivership of a railroad, and 
various other reverses warn investors to be a bit cautious 
when purchasing securities. 

With regard to railroad securities every investor should 
become informed as the following: All prospective issues 
of railroad securities must now be approved by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission before being issued. This 
regulation prevents the issuance of any securities of a 
doubtful value or nature. Extensive reports are made 
annually by all railroads to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, giving full details as to finances, operations, 
traffic and other characteristics which will enable inves- 
tors to form correct judgment as to the worth of the 
same. These records are open to public inspection and 


wide publicity is given to data regarding the railroads. 
Under normal conditions these regulations should make 
railroad securities attractive. 

What are the questions which arise in the minds of 
the investors? Among them we find at least these: 

(a) The amount and kind of property underlying 
the security offered, 

(b) The going value of the business represented by 
the investment, 

(c) The future prospects for an increase or decrease 
in value, 

(d) The producing power of the property, and 

(c) The moral hazard. 

As to the security offered the investor in railroad 
issues may be assured of these facts: 

(a) The property underlying the security: 

Railroads are tangible property and a complete descrip- 
tion of each line may be obtained from public records, 
giving miles of tracks, number cf locomotives and cars, 
amount of mortgages, bonds and stocks, territory served, 
personnel of management, and such other characteristics 
as may be desired. All this establishes the fact of their 
physical value, and further, these physical properties are 
a part of a permanent institution—the transportation sys- 
tem of the United States. 

The railroads of the United States have been the basis 
upon which our civilization has developed. European 
countries developed without railroad transportation. 
Their large cities are located along the channels of com- 
merce open to water transportation, and rail transporta- 
tion does not present to them that necessity which it does 
in the United States. Our civilization having developed 
along the lines of rail transportation, it has assumed that 
character which makes that transportation absolutely 
essential to its healthy condition and its continuance and 
expansion. The economic necessity therefore, which 
characterizes our transportation by rail in the United 
States is of the most intense and significant character. 

(b) The going value of the business represented by the 
investment is the outgrowth of the service which its man- 
agement renders to its patrons. This service reflects 
the efficiency of its management as well as the service- 
ability of its physical properties. The fact that the rail- 
roads of the United States are constantly active day and 
night without cessation, moving tomnage promptly and 
successfully at the lowest rates in the world is proof of 
both efficiency of management and serviceability of their 
equipment. In fact, the rates might be advanced to a 
reasonable basis and still be the lowest in the world. 

As compared with water transportation, while it is more 
expensive to handle a given unit by railroad than by 
water, still the advantages of the railroad over water 
competition in the matter of time, security, convenience 
and delivery, have been such as to furnish the public the 
superior service by rail at an increase in cost which is well 
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within the value of that superior service. If this were 
not so water transportation would be more popular and 
used to a far greater extent. The fact that water trans- 
portation has been almost entirely superseded is indis- 
putable evidence of the higher efficiency and better service 
offered by railroad facilities. 

Our government has spent large sums of money en- 
deavoring to maintain the water routes for commerce. 
Such expenditures have brought small returns to the 
people of the United States in the way of cheaper or 
better transportation. 

(c) Future prospects for increase or decrease in values : 
The railroad system of the United States is not anything 
artificial. It is absolutely necessary to the national life, 
and the necessity of it is not the result of a cultivated 
habit. For example, the tobacco industry represents an 
enterprise that is dependent purely upon the taste and 
habit of a people, and through some sudden change in 
the thought of the people, the product of the tobacco in- 
dustry might be rendered valueless. Not so, however, 
with the transportation industry, since the railroad service 
fills an actual need and renders invaluable transportation 
service to our national life. 

With these elements in its favor and with the best talent 
in the United States represented on its operating staff, 
the question then resolves itself thus: Why is it that 
railroad credit is not becoming increasingly better from 
day to day in a degree commensurate to its favorable 
characteristics? The answer is that this particular in- 
dustry has been subjected to unwise influences which 
have exerted a derogatory influence upon the industry. 
Were it not for the tremendous vitality of the railroad 
industry, it would have been even more seriously im- 
paired. 

The railroads of the United States are expanding. Dur- 
ing the period 1870 to 1915 some 220,000 miles of rail- 
road were built in the United States. In the period up 
to 1900, railroad construction outran the agricultural and 
industrial development of the United States and was thus 
able to absorb the increasing commerce of the years that 
followed up to the year 1915. Even at that date it was 
sufficiently in advance of requirements without further 
construction, to absorb the tremendous commerce of the 
eight years that have succeeded that date. Unquestion- 
ably, further expansion must be brought about. At least 
the industry cannot now be allowed to drift idly without 
seriously retarding progress. 

(d) The producing power of railroad properties is set 
by the activities of government regulating bodies. Un- 
like other industries where economic laws operate and 
human genius and initiative have full play, the railroads 
have been placed under strict government regulation by 
the federal commission and 45 different state commis- 
sions, all aggressively active and seeking greater powers 
and authorities. 

Legislation affecting the railroads, at first intended to 
be in the public interest, very quickly took on the charac- 
teristic of being restrictive. Laws were framed in 
language which expressed only preventive measures and 
undertook to supervise peculiar features of the railroad 
service. Jt was impossible to legislate regulatory features 
of the railroad service. It was impossible to legislate 
regulatory measures in the ordinary way, and legislative 
and judicial powers were delegated by federal and state 
authorities to commissions with authority to investigate 
and originate methods of procedure and penalize the rail- 
road industry at their discretion. 


Government activity toward agriculture, mining, com- 
merce and other industries of national scope has taken 
on a beneficent character. The government has fostered 
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the industries under its jurisdiction and has brought large 
benefits to the nation. 

The producing power of the railroads has been de- 
pressed below a natural limit and it was to correct this 
situation that section 15a of the act to regulate commerce 
was enacted in 1920 to establish the producing power of 
the railroads upon a more nearly correct economic basis. 
This basis has been characterized as “service at cost,” 
that is, charges should be sufficient to meet the cost of 
operation, taxes and a reasonable rate of interest upon the 
value of the property employed. 

Hereafter the condition as to producing power should 
improve until railroad properties shall yield a rate of in- 
terest to the investor at least approaching what his 
money would earn in other enterprises. Five and three- 
quarter (534) per cent, as now recognized, is certainly a 
minimum basis. 

(e) The Moral Hazard: Hazard is defined as chance, 
risk or danger. In this respect we would use it as (1) 
the chance which the property has to realize that oppor- 
tunity which is natural, or (2) the risk or degree to which 
the property is exposed to injustice or injury, and (3) 
the dariger of destruction physically or financially by in- 
fluences which surround them. This moral hazard may 
be further defined as the measure of fairness to which the 
industry will be subjected by the influences without and 
within the industry which will reflect the spirit of 
righteousness or unrighteousness which the nation, the 
people and the individual patrons exert upon the industry. 

The moral hazard is intensified by the manner in which 
taxing authorities are increasing the taxes of the rail- 
roads. Taxes of all class I railroads of the United States 
have increased from 118 million dollars in 1913 to over 
336 million dollars in 1923, an increase out of proportion 
to the increase in the property value of the carriers, and 
in many instances out of proportion to the taxes assessed 
against other properties, all of which is evidence of un- 
fairness upon the part of the taxing authorities, and all of 
this constitutes a hazard surrounding the railroad service 
because where a spirit of unfairness exists no estimate 
may be made upon the injurious results which may flow 
from that prejudice. 

The moral hazard finds another form of expression in 
the aggressiveness of union labor on the one hand in de- 
manding a higher compensation, and restrictive legislation 
on the other hand erecting an invincible barrier to the 
producing power of the properties. 

One of the principal elements in this moral hazard and 
one which is contrary to sound economic theory is that 
argument which is being advanced that the compensation 
to labor may be increased without a corresponding in- 
crease in production; that the laborer in production may 
share more largely in that result which is produced bv 
introduction of labor-saving machinery than the capital 
which makes the labor-saving machinery possible ; that the 
scale of living may be advanced to include comforts, en- 
tertainments and even extravagances without a corre- 
sponding increase in the laborer’s contribution to society. 
This unbalanced condition is illustrated when you realize 
that the gross production of an acre of wheat in South 
Dakota is only equivalent to one day’s labor of a mechanic 
employed in building trades in our larger cities. The 
unbalanced condition is brought about by the increasing 
desire for a higher scale of living in the cities without 
a commensurate increase in the standards of the farmers. 

The moral hazard is intensified by the fact that the 
whole tenor of railroad regulative law assumes a wrong 
attitude toward the railroads. It is drafted from the 
theory of the radical and demagogue that the railroad 
must be handled like some wild animal whose spirit is 
not in harmony with civilized life, but which must be dis- 
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ciplined from time to time in order to conform it to our 
civilization. Quite the contrary to this is the fact that the 
railroads have been administered by men who utilize 


every means within their power and at their disposal 


to establish industries, develop agriculture, foster cities 


_and stimulate commerce ; every activity being in a direc- 
_ tion which should bring prosperity and happiness to this 
- nation. 


No honest-thinking man in the United States 
who is familiar with the problems of railroad operation 
can condone the administration of government by com- 
mission with its punitive regulations to the innocent and 
guilty alike and entirely lacking in the exercise of that 


| fine degree of intelligence which would distinguish be- 


tween those who need restriction and those who through 
loyal, honest service were fully entitled to moral support 
rather than the administration of discipline. 

Without undertaking any further analysis of the situa- 
tion or to say more as to legislation, this may be added, 
that the moral hazard in connection with railroad securi- 
ties is the one influence which is destroying the value and 
which has brought about that condition through which 
railroad securities may be bought on the market today at 
all the way from 40 per cent to 60 per cent of their real 
value under honest, wise and just government regu'ation. 

It is not our purpose merely to call your attention to 
this moral hazard without offering some suggestions for 
its improvement. The moral hazard in its last analysis is 
a question of right thinking, for righteousness and justice 
flow from righteous thinking, and injustice and strife 
from disordered thinking. 

First of all, we find radical legislators who either from 
pure malice or in crass ignorance are devoting their time 
to attacking or misrepresenting the railroads. Their ac- 
tivities, in the final analysis, are found to be against the 
public interest. If those same men would devote an ecaua' 
amount of time and energy to an effort to reduce the 
cost of government and thereby reduce taxation, thev 
might be making a real contribution to prosperity. To 
make this a little clearer: The Farm Bureau Federation 
estimates that the farmers in 1923 paid taxes amounting 
to 900 million dollars. The best estimate of the freight 
charges on agricultural products is 600 million dollars. 
The field of taxation therefore, offers the larger oppor- 
tunity for enlightening action in the interest of the people 

The correction of this situation lies in the people of 
the United States ascertaining the truth about the rail- 
toads. If the railroads have been silent too lone in stat- 
ing their case before the people, it is to be regretted, and 
one of the most promising conditions toward a correct 
solution of our problem is to be found in the publicity 


\ activities which the railroads themselves have undertaken. 


Back of the radical legislator is a voter influenced hv 
a radical political machine which originates and spreads 
misinformation. The correction of this situation lies in: 

1. Publishing the facts which will produce an enlight- 
ened public interest in correctly appraising the economic 
relation of the different elements in society. 

2. A most thorough understanding of the dependence 
of the farmers upon the cities and manufacturers. 

3. A better realization of the relation of capital to labor 
and their dependence upon one another. 

4. A better knowledge of the function of government 
to establish justice and relieve oppression in order that al! 
of the elements contributing to our social life mav h 
pronerly rewarded for their contribution to the genera’ 
welfare. 

The Transportation Act is based upon sound theory. 


Tt seeks a correct adjustment between the conflicting ele- 


ments in the field of transportation. After three years of 
its operation we find that the results sought have only 
been partially realized. You will ask why? Our reply 
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is because of the failure of many persons to bring their 
mental attitude in line with the strict ideas embodied in 
that law. Many persons affected by the Transportation 
Act have resisted its application, and this has been mani- 
fested even among those charged with the duty of its en- 
forcement. 

Obstacles in the way of the progressive enforcement of 
this law have been encountered and have presented diffi- 
culties to be overcome. Railway credit was the outstand- 
ing feature which the law intended to place upon a just 
basis and the failure to realize the full extent of its pur- 
poses can only be classified as a moral hazard. 

The outgrowth of regulation by commissions, which, 
either through the pressure of economic conditions con- 
sidered insurmountable, the lack of moral quality which 
must attend law enforcement; the lack of understanding 
or a combination of one or more of these and other cir- 
cumstances, have resulted in the present condition and 
may all be summarized as a failure of right thinkine, 
which leads to failure of fair dealing. If all the present 
bodies are competent but unable to overcome the difficul- 
ties which confront them, we may hope for a final realiza- 
tion of the full effect of the Transportation Act if public 
sentiment itself assumes a right attitude. 


The railroads have been forced into the field of pub- 
licity in a manner which is neither pleasant nor justifiable, 
and only excusable because of the failure of the authorities 
charged with the regulation of railroads to protect the 
industry under their jurisdiction from unjust and unrea- 
sonable aggression. 

Every citizen is interested in transportation. When 
the public fully realizes that the railroad investors include 
every one who owns a share of railroad stock or railroad 
bond ; every one who owns an insurance policy, and many 
depositors in savings banks, all of whom are interested 
in removing the moral hazard which now surrounds rail- 
road credit, it should give a new incentive to those in 
authority to bring about at the earliest possible moment, 


a full realization of the purposes of the Transportation 
Act. 


Outside of the circle of investors the entire public is 
interested in efficient railroad service which shall enable 
every one to travel in comfort or market his products 
throughout the entire area of this country or wherever a 
demand for those products exists. In some way or other 
the people must be brought to a full realization that the 
railroads being primarily a big factor in each individual's 
prosperity must have ‘this moral hazard eliminated, and 
that railroad investments find their proper place among 
the most preferred securities which attract the savings of 
our people. 


The future of our nation rests upon the sound and good 
judgment of the American people, when they are honestly 
advised. We cannot close our eyes however, to the fact 
that at no time in our history has there been such an ex- 
tensive and vicious spread of propaganda against capital 
as that which has recently been circulated among the 
voters of the United States. This program of propaganda 
has for its purpose the overthrow of our present civiliza- 
tion. Its approach to this is through organization with- 
out responsibility; attacks upon invested capital and the 
nationalization of industry. 

The railroads, because of their great importance to all 
industry and agriculture, are the preferred field of ac- 
tivity for all these destructive forces. Every suggestion 
leading to nationalization should be opposed by every 
right-thinking citizen, because it is the first step toward 
the nationalization of all industry in the United States. 
which would lead to the downfall of our present form of 
civilization. | 
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The expansion of main track mileage stopped in 1919. 
Since then there has been an investment of 3% billion 
dollars in locomotives, cars and other railroad facilities 
upon the lines already established. It is possible that the 
expansion of the future will reflect the utility of the motor 
truck by extending the range of commerce from the small 
country station farther back into the interior; thus en- 
larging the field of railroad transportation without re- 
quiring additional main track mileage. This method of 
expansion however, is just as compelling so far as requir- 
ing additional investment is concerned as if it were of a 
different character, and this is mentioned merely to show 
that with the discovery of each new invention and the 
bringing into our life of new methods of production and 
transportation we must expand the railroad facilities in 
such a number as to adequately serve the public interest. 

The considerations herein set forth show conclusively 
that by every test as to property values, service and pros- 
pects for the future, the railroads should be the pre- 
ferred class of securities for investment, but that those 
outstanding virtues are more than counterbalanced by an 
unwarranted hazard surrounding the industry. 

While we witness the dissension and destruction of na- 
tional life in other countries, should it not be our highest 
ideal for the United States that we might remove the 
moral hazard from the investments in that industry which 
has contributed immeasurably to our advancement, our 
people’s prosperity, our personal enjoyment and our suc- 
cess and the success of our nation—the railroads of the 
United States ? 


Illinois Central Starts Construction of 
Edgewood Cut-off* 


By J. C. Jacoss, 
Assistant Engineer, Illinois Central R. R. 


Right of way has been obtained and contracts awarded 
for the construction of the Southern Illinois & Kentucky 
R. R., a new line 124 miles in length extending from 
Edgewood, south to Metropolis, Ill. and also for a 42- 
mile extension of this line to be built by the Chicago St. 
Louis & New Orleans R. R., from Metropolis south to 
a connection with the present main line at Fulton, Ky. 
The entire project, which when completed will be oper- 
ated by the Illinois Central, is known as the Edgewood, IIl., 
cut-off. It has its northern terminus at Edgewood, IIl., 
213 miles south of Chicago, at which point it connects 
with the present main line. Completion of this railroad 
will provide a complete new line with light grades and 
curvature from Edgewood to Fulton. The Ohio river 
is crossed at Metropolis on the bridge recently constructed 
by the Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. R., and in which 
the Illinois Central owns one-third interest. 

The steep gradients and excessive curvature on the 
present main line of the Illinois Central hetween Car- 
hondale, Tll.. and Fulton, Ky., have formed the limitine 
feature in the amount of business that can be handled 
between Memphis and Chicago. This is entirely a double 
track road, with the exception of Cairo bridge over the 
Ohio river, which is a single track structure. The ton- 
nage passing over Cairo bridge has increased 210 ner 
cent since the second track between Fulton and Chicaen 
was completed in 1902, and it can reasonably he ex- 
pected that this amount will again be doubled within the 
next ten years. 

_ The heavy grades and sharp curvature in the exist- 
ing track, together with the obstacle imposed by the single 


*From Illinois Central Magazine, December, 1924, 
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track bridge at Cairo, have made the handling of the 
present heavy traffic both difficult and expensive. In 
an effort to better these conditions, extensive investiga- 
tions were made and surveys run, with the object of 
straightening the line and reducing the grades. 

The best plan that could be worked out for improving 
the existing line involved the reduction of grades from 
Fulton to Ullin, Ill, construction of a cut off 36 
miles in length from Ullin to Carbondale, and, in addi- 
tion, the double tracking of the Cairo bridge. This work 
would have cost approximately $25,000,000. 

New Line Has Licgut Grapes AND EAsy CurRVEs 


Because of the high cost of improving the present 
line, it was decided, as an alternative, to investigate the 
feasibility of an entirely new railroad which would give 
relief from the operating difficulties of the present road 
and would, in addition, open up new territory with addi- 
tional business. It was found that a very direct route 
could be secured, running directly south from Edgewood, 
and crossing the Ohio river at Metropolis over the double 
tracked C. B. & Q. bridge. 

On this route the maximum gradient rises only 16 
feet per mile, as against 42 feet per mile on the 
present line. The new line will be 22 miles 
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shorter than the present route between Edgewood and 
fulton and will have 2,780 degrees less curvature and 
7UU teet less rise and fall. The sharpest curve on the 
new line will be two degrees, as against five degrees 
on the present line. The estimated cost of the new 
‘project 1s $17,000,000. When completed, it will make 
the improvement of the present line unnecessary. 

The new route passes through a farming and fruit 

growing country and lies in the heart of the southern 
-ulinois coal field. Construction of this line will give 
to the Illinois Central a much more direct haul, both to the 
north and to the south, for coal coming to it from the 
‘fields in Williamson, Saline and Franklin counties and, 
also, for coal coming from the western Kentucky field 
for shipment to northern and western points. 
_ The new route, shown by a dashed line in the accom- 
| panying illustration, runs 63 miles south from Edge- 
-wood without a curve, and passes through Effinghauu,, 
Clay, Jefferson, Marion and Franklin counties. It then 
swings slightly to the east and passes through William- 
‘son, Saline, Pope, Johnson and Massac counties. After 
crossing into Kentucky, the line lies about ten miles west 
‘of the present Fulton-Paducah line, and traverses Mc- 
Cracken, Graves, Hickman and Fulton counties. 


Other railroads which will be crossed are the Balti- 
more & Ohio Southwestern at Greendale, the Southern 
'at Bluford, the Louisville & Nashville at Belle Rive and 
)the big Four at Stonefort, all in Illinois. The Eldorado 
jdistrict of the Illinois Central will be crossed east of 
Thompsonville and a connecting track constructed. At 
Big Bay the line will join the present Carbondale dis- 
‘trict, and from this point to Metropolis the existing line 

will be rebuilt with a new grade line on substantially 
the present alignment. South of the Ohio river the 
jline will cross the East Cairo district at Maxon, and 
‘an interchange track will be built at this point. 
_ The line will be built with a single main track, and 
{passing tracks of 100-car capacity will be constructea 
{at intervals of approximately six miles. Yards will be 
‘built at Fulton, Ky., and near Bluford, Ill. A connection 
‘from the new line near Akin, in Franklin county, to 
the Eldorado district, near Logan, is now under con- 
struction, this work having been in progress for the 
past year. This connection will provide a direct move- 
iment for coal, destined to Chicago and other northern 
‘points, which originates at the mines near Christopher, 
‘Benton, West Frankfort and other points on the east- 
‘ern portion of the Eldorado district. 

There will be a very few highway grade crossings 
‘on the railroad, and these will be at unimportant and 
lightly traveled roads. All other highways will cross 
Overhead or undergrade. None of the crossings with 
Other railroads will be at grade, and this feature will, 
of course, help materially in keeping down the operating 
costs. 


CONSTRUCTION FEATURES 


Construction work on the north end of the line will 
not be particularly difficult. In Johnson county, how- 
ever, where the line crosses the Ozark Ridge, there will 
be much heavy work. There will be three tunnels through 
Solid rock, the longest of which will be more than a 
mile and a half in length and the other two 3,100 feet 
and 700 feet, respectively. The entire project involves 
about 13,000,000 cubic yards of excavation, a consider- 
able part of which will be in rock. 

The project has been passed upon by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and upon the record of all the 
facts, it was held by the commission that public necessity 
and convenience required the construction of the line 
and that it was in the public interest that it be built 
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Contractors are now moving their outfits to the work, 
and construction should be well under way by the firse 
of the year. It is expected that it will require about 
two years to complete the grading, track laying, tunnel. 
and the comparatively small amount of bridge work in 
volved. 


Pennsylvania Realizes Almost $13,000,- 
000 from Scrap Sales in 1928 


According to an item published in the Pennsylvania 
News, the Pennsylvania Railroad system realized from 
scrap sales during the year 1923, the sum of $12,843,287. 


‘this figure represents income from materials actually 


sold, and does not take into consideration large quantities 
of material reclaimed from the scrap bins and reissued 
tor use. 

The greatest part of scrap sales were of scrap iron 
and steel, which brought into the company’s treasury the 
sum of $9,455,354, while all other scrap metals was re- 
sponsible for additional revenue of $2,654,252. Miscel- 
laneous sales, including cinders, old ties, old barrels, etc., 
amounted to $448,779, and second-hand equipment 
reached a total of $165,683. For the year’s accumulation 
of waste paper was paid a sum of $84,747, and rope 
and bagging sales came next on the: list with $16,641, 
while battery elements added $8,509, and rubber scrap 
$7,922 to the year’s fund. 

Another item which represents the return of a large 
sum of money to the railroad annually is the return in 
good condition of the various containers in which ma- 
terial is received, such as steel barrels, drums, reels, car- 
boys and the like. If they were not cared for and again 
turned back to the seller in usable condition, approxi- 
mately $120,000 per year would be lost. 

A few months ago the road discovered a market for 
iron and steel rust, which is accumulated at certain points 
where steel cars are repaired, and while this material 
does not bring a very high price, yet, under normal con- 
ditions, it can be disposed of profitably. The old tin 
and galvanized iron, usually seen lying around in dumps 
and places where waste material has accumulated, is also 
sold by the railroad and a very considerable quantity is 
used for making sash weights. 

The railroad company uses a considerable quantity of 
gold leaf, and the papers in which this gold leaf is 
shipped (there being a very thin sheet of paper between 
each piece of gold leaf, the gold leaf being put up in 
what is known as books), are salvaged after the leaf 
is used and a certain amount of gold is reclaimed from 
the papers remaining in the book. 

In the item of miscellaneous material is also included 
a lot of old typewriter spools, or spools upon which type- 
writer ribbons are received. Old car lumber which ° 
accumulated at freight car repair yards, in the process 
of repairs to freight car equipment, is also sold at many 
points profitably. 


The Australian Government has contracted for the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of mail services by airplane 
over certain approved routes within Australia, under 
subsidy from government funds allocated for the develop- 
ment of civil aviation. All space other than that reserved 
for mail is at the disposal of the contractor, but the 
charges for the conveyance of passengers and goods must 
be on a scale agreed to by the minister for defense. A 
further contract for aerial services between Adelaide and 
Sydney and Sydney and Brisbane has also been signed. 
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Labor Saving Ideas 


Device for Cutting Small 
Wire Rivets 


Where small headless rivets are used 
in quantitics the device shown in the 
accompanying illustration has been 
found very efficient in cutting the riv- 
ets to length from the wire stock. It 
consists principally of an anvil block 
and a spindle or cutter. The latter is 
constructed with four flutes and is de- 
signed to revolve in the spindle of an 
engine lathe. ‘The anvil block is ar- 
ranged to be supporfed in the tool post 


Device for Cutting Small Wire Rivets, 
Assembled. 


of the lathe and is provided with a 
hardened steel block to be used as the 
anvil in the cutting operation. This 
steel block is drilled for the wire to be 
cut and an adjustable stop is provided 
opposite the drilled hole to regulate the 
length of the rivets. In addition to 
the foregoing the block is provided 
with a slot of sufficient width as to 
permit the face of the flutes on the 
spindle to rotate against the surface 
of the anvil. After the stop has been 
set to the proper position to give the 


View of Block and Spindle of Rivet Cutting 
Device, 


length of rivet desired the spindle is 
revolved and the stock is passed, by 
hand, through the hole previously men- 
tioned. As the flutes of the spindle 
pass the hole in the anvil the wire is 
cut to length. As may readily be ap- 
preciated the speed with which the riv- 
ets can be cut is entirely dependent 
upon the speed of the operator in pass- 
ing the wire through the anvil block, 
it being reported that the device has 
cut as many as 500 rivets per minute. 


Drilling and Facing Opera- 
tions on Eccentric Straps 


The accompanying illustrations show 
the methods employed for drilling and 
facing eccentric straps in the Shoreham 
shops, Minneapolis, Minn., of the Min- 
neapolis St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Ry. All of the work is done in an in- 
dexing fixture on a radial drill press. 
The fixture consists of an angle plate, 
mounted on the table of the machine, 
fitted with an indexing face plate so 
constructed as to provide suitable 
means for clamping the eccentric straps 


Drilling Bolt Holes of Eccentric Straps by 
Means of a Special Jig. 


in place. As will be noticed from the 
illustrations the surface of the face 
plate is constructed in such a manner 
that the work rests upon steel strips 
attached to the plate and all of the 
indexing mechanism is mounted on the 
back of the angle plate fixture. 

The first operation is that of drilling 
the straps for the strap bolts. This is 
done by means of a suitable jig de- 
signed to locate on the inside diameter 
cf the strap. Each jig is provided with 
hardened steel bushings and separate 
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Drilling and Tapping the Oil Holes. — 


jigs are used for the various sizes of 
straps. Following this operation the 
work is revolved through an angle of 
180 degrees, by means of the indexing 
attachinent, and the backs of the bolt 
bosses are finished. ‘This operation fs 
performed with the use of a facing tool 
having a pilot locating in the drilled 
holes. The work is then placed in po- 
sition for drilling and tapping the oil 
hole. In this case no jig is used as 
it is not absolutely essential that the 
oil holes be accurately located. How- 
ever, in order that they may be lo- 
cated near the center of the oil hole 
boss the holes are layed off before the 
eccentric straps are placed in the fix- 
ture. It will be noticed in connection 
with the illustration of this operation 
that the holes are tapped in the ma- 
chine using a chuck for holding the 
tap. This method of tapping has been 
found to be more efficient than the 


Finishing the Backs of the Bolt Bosses. 
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older practice of tapping the holes by 
hand and there is very little danger of 
damaging the taps due to the construc- 
tion of the tapping chuck. 

In connection with the foregoing de- 
scription of the operations it is inter- 
esting to notice that the work is not 
removed from the fixture until all op- 
erations have been completed. 


Bench Vise Stand 


The bench vise support shown in the 
accompanying illustration is made of cast 
iron and provides a very convenient 
means for supporting the vise as well as 
ample table surface for the ordinary class 
of vise work performed in the railroad 
shop or roundhouse. The vise is securely 
bolted to the top of the casting and 
heavy ribs are provided to eliminate 


Convenient Form of Bench Vise Stand. 


any possibilities of breaking the base. 
The bottom of the support is provided 
with a large circular base which may 
be bolted to the floor, or for light 
work the vise support need not be 
bolted down. Such devices as these 
are being installed in the newer shops 
between the erecting floor pits and in 
new roudhouses. They require less 
floor space than the older forms of 
tables or benches and the surroundings 
may be kept clean more easily than 
was the case with the old shop bench 
provided with drawers and shelves. 


Portable Power Driven Saws 


The accompany illustrations show 
two forms of portable power driven 
saws developed by car repairmen em- 
ployed in the Huntington shops of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. One of the 
devices was constructed by E. R. Os- 
wald and was intended primarily to be 
used for the purpose of trimming the 
edges of box car roofs while the other 
device was built by M. C. Cox to be 
used for trimming the ends of car 
coors and other similar operations. As 
may be seen from the accompanying 
illustrations both of the devices are 
very simple of construction, easily op- 
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Portable Power Driven Saw for Trimming 
Ends of Car Doors, Etc. 


erated and are protected with suitable 
safety guards. 

The targer of the two saws consists 
primarily of a frame or support for the 
motor, mounted upon wheels, a small 
air motor and the saw with the neces- 
sary guard. The frame is made of small 
angle irons and is provided with small 
iron wheels and suitable supports and 
clamps for the air motor. A spindle 
of special construction is used in the 
motor to provide means for holding 
the saw and suitable handles are pro- 
vided for controlling the machine. In 
addition to the foregoing an attach- 
ment in the form of a stirrup is pro- 
vided to enable the operator to start 
the saw cut and an extra pipe attach- 
ment is so located as to direct a stream 
of air directly upon the point of the 
cut. 

The first operation in trimming the 
roof is to make a chalk line to indi- 
cate the point at which the cut is to be 
made. With the stirrup in place the 
saw is started and it is a very simple 
matter for the operator to follow the 
chalk line along the roof. In this con- 
nection it has been suggested that be- 
cause of the pressure required on the 
handle that the operator be provided 


Portable Power Driven Saw for Trimming 
Car Roofs. 
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with cleats or some such device to pre- 
vent his slipping on the roof. It is re- 
ported that with the use of this device 
that car roofs of single thickness have 
been completely trimmed in three min- 
utes. This is much more rapid produc- 
tion than is possible when the roofs 
are trimmed by hand or when they are 
cut to size before applying. 

The smaller of the two saws shown 
was built by M. C. Cox and as pre- 
viously stated is used largely for trim- 
ming the ends of car doors. In this 
case the device is constructed some- 
what differently. The air motor spindle 
is designed to support the saw and one 
end is supported in a suitable bearing 
which also acts as a guide for the saw. 
The guide is also provided with a 
handle and the saw guard is so ar- 
ranged as to protect the operator and 
at the same time permit of his seeing 
the work. According to Mr. Cox he 
has trimmed the edges of six and seven 
foot doors in from 10 to 15 seconds. 
He also uses the device for cutting 
door braces and for cutting openings in 
camp cars and other work that was 
formerly done with the hand saw. 


Turning Driving Wheel Tires 


The accompanying illustration shows 
a rather unusual form of clamp for 
holding driving wheel tires in place in 
the wheel lathe as they are being 
turned, As will be noticed from the 
illustration the devices are made of 
castings and eight are used, bolted to 


Clamp for Holding Driving Wheel Tires in 
Lathe, 


the face of plate of the lathe. The tires 
are held in place by means of two 
heavy set screws in each of the clamps 
and no other means is provided for 
holding or driving the work. After 
the clamp castings are once set in the 
proper position it is a very simple mat- 
ter to locate and fasten the tires in 
place and no additional adjustment is 
necessary for machining a large num- 
ber of tires. 
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The Hell Gate Bridge 


Controversy Near 
Settlement 


The final hearing on the plan to 
compel the New York Connecting 
Railway to throw open the Hell Gate 
bridge to the New York Central and 
other competitive lines was completed 
before the New York Port Authority 
on Thursday, December 4. It is the 
contention of the Port Authority that 
the bridge is necessary to the public 
interest and of vital importance to 
the working out of a comprehensive 
port plan. 


The Long Island and Pennsylvania 
railroads, and New York New Haven 
& Hartford R. R., who are joint own- 
ers of the Connecting Railway, take 
the position that the proposal is un- 
just, in that it is a blow to private 
initiative and harmful to _ investors. 
They believe that investors will be 
discouraged from putting their money 
into private enterprisés unless there is 
assurance that the investments will be 
protected. They argue that it is not 
in the public interest for a bridge like 
that over Hell Gate to be open to 
carriers other than those who built 
and own it. In other words, the rail- 
roads who have invested the enormous 
sums required to construct the line, 
are entitled to all the business accruing 
on Long Island, as a result of their 
initiative and enterprise. They argue 
that the eccnomic necessities of the 
district are such that the principle of 
competitive use of rail facilities should 
not apply. If these carriers are com- 
pelled to open this thoroughfare to all 
comers there will be no incentive for 
themselves or others to develop exist- 
ing or new facilities, and henceforth, 
the territory will get only such facili- 
ties and accompanying service as is 
already provided. 

It is also urged that the use of the 
bridge by the New York Central will 
interfere with the movement of freight 
on the Long Island R. R. in that the 
present traffic is chiefly northward and 
westward out of Fresh Pond yard. The 
fear was expressed that the proposed 
plan would give the New York Cen- 
tral an all rail route into this terri- 
tory which would be advertised as the 
preferable one, and would divert busi- 
ness from the owning railroads. That 
the question is fundamentally one of 
rates, since the bridge is actually open 


Among 
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tc all roads willing to pay the rate 
demanded, and that, if there is to be 
a revision of rates, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and not the Port 
Authority is the body before which 
the proceeding should be taken. 


During the war, the railroad admin- 
istration opened this route to all roads 
as was done in many other cases to 
consolidate and co-ordinate terminals. 
After the war, however, the New York 
Connecting Ry., published rates which 
made the use of the route by other 
than the owners prohibited. As a re- 
sult, the New York Central is com- 
pelled to transport all of its business 
into this territory by means of car 
floats, which means that between two 
and three thousand cars per day must 
be handled by this method. The move- 
ment by water consumes considerable 
more time than the all rail movement, 
and jin addition brings the cost of 
operation to a figure which is claimed 
to be considerably higher than would 
be the case if the route was open to 
all roads on the basis of the rates ap- 
plicable to the owner. 


Labor Board Recognizes O. R. T. on 


Pennsylvania. 


Following a ballot taken among the 
telegraphers of the Pennsylvania R. R., 
the railroad labor board announces that 
the Order of Railway Telegraphers has 
been designated as representative of 
the telegraphers on the Pennsylvania. 
A total of 4,286 votes were returned 
of which 4,258 were cast for the O. 
R. T., and 318 for the employees’ repre- 
sentation plan. 


Decrease Shown in Canadian Car Load- 
ings. 


Car loadings in Canada during the 
week ended November 29 were 3,270 
cars less than the previous week. Grain 
loadings was lighter by 2,564 cars, all 
in the western division. Coal was down 
624 cars and pulpwood was_ heavier 
by 513 cars. Other commodities show- 
ed minor changes. Compared with 
the corresponding week last year grain 
loading was lighter by 5,094 cars and 
other forest products were down 398 
cars but all other commodities showed 
heavier loadings. Merchandise was up 
1,312 cars, miscellaneous freight, 627 
cars and coal, 512 cars, the total show- 
ing a decrease of 2,251 cars. 
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Economic Club Discusses the 
Future of American 
Railways 


Vhe Economic Club held a meeting 
at the Astor hotel, New York city, 
December 8, devoted to the special 
topic, “The Future of Our Railways.” 
The speakers included R. H. Aishton, 
president, American Railway Associa- 
tion; Alfred P. Thom, general counsel, 
Association of Railway Executives; W. 
N. Doak, vice-president, Brotherhood 
of Railway Trainmen, and H. G. Tay- 
ior, president, National Association of 
Railway & Utilities Commissioners. 

Mr. Aishton emphasized the fact that 
for the purpose of increasing the trans- 
portation capacity of the carriers, the 
railways have been and are making 
capital expenditures of over one billion 
dollars annually for equipment and 
other facilities. “This was made,” Mr. 
Aishton said, “very largely through 
borrowed money and on faith—faith in 
the continuance of the policy an- 
nounced in the Transportation Act of 
1920, as a measure of reasonable pro- 
tection to investment in railroad prop- 
erty, and faith of the railroads in the 
desire of the American people to insure 
a measure of reasonable protection to 
investment in railroad property.” Mr. 
Aishton continued: 


“Two years ago, the railroad prob- 
lem uppermost in the minds of the 
shipping public was not consolidation, 
valuation or the functioning of the 
Railroad Labor Board, but the question 
whether the railroads could provide 
adequate service for the needs of the 
country, and whether they were being 
efficiently and economically operated. 
The answer has been found to both 
these questions. I do not believe there 
is a question today in the minds of 
anybody but that the railroads have 
handled, can and will handle any load 
that may be placed on their shoulders, 
adequately and to the complete satis- 
faction of the American people. 


“The railroads can continue to pro- 
vide adequate service for this country 
as they have in the past two years, 
and can continue to add to their effi- 
ciency and economy with which the 
railroad properties are now being oper- 
ated. In saying this I am mindful of 
the continued desire of the American 
people to insure a reasonable protec- 
tion to investment in railroad property 
and to treat the subject as an economic 
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problem rather than a legislative one.” 

Mr. Alfred P. Thom contributed a 
striking interpretation of the results of 
tthe recent election, with reference to 
the people’s verdict upon railroad prob- 
lems. Mr. Thom said: “While it is 
impossible to appraise with accuracy 
or definiteness the influence of any 
single issue where there are many, upon 
popular action, it seems fair to say 
that the existence of a sound economic 
structure relating to transportation, 
were so emphasized and made promi- 
nent as to justify the conclusion that 
the people considered and _ delivered 
their judgment on them.” Mr. Thom 
continued: 


“If, therefore, the platform of the par- 
ties, if the declaration of. principles and 
purposes made by the candidates, if 
the vote of the sovereign people mean 
anything, then the economic issues 
which have been mentioned as well as 
others not here adverted to, have been 
conclusively and finally settled until the 
people speak again; and the public pol- 
icy in respect to them now officially, 
unmistakably and. authoritatively de- 
clared, cannot be departed from with- 
out flagrant defiance of the popular 
will solemnly expressed. 


“In respect to labor engaged in 
transportation, the people realize there 
are three parties to every controversy 
involving an interruption of service or 
involving a level of wages which affect 
and control the rates which the public 


must pay. These three parties are the 
public, the employers and the em- 
ployees. The public is naturally un- 


willing to surrender the power assured 
to it in the present Transportation Act, 
which provides that before a strike or 
lockout be permitted to interrupt trans- 
portation, the facts shall be inquired 
into by an impartial public authority 
and made known in a way that will 
bring to the party in the right the 
support of informed public opinion. The 
public could not tolerate the proposal 
that it be excluded from a voice in 
matters affecting the continuity of the 
transportation service and constituting 
60 per cent of its direct cost. The pro- 
posal constituted such a clear challenge 
of the rights of the people to a voice 
in respect to essential aspects of public 
utility service as to be in reality a 
challenge of the whole principle of pub- 
lic regulation, which for nearly half 
a century has been a recognized func- 
tion of our government. Of course 
there could be no doubt as to the fate 
of such a challenge.” 

Mr. W. N. Doak agreed with the 
opinion that the last election was a 
referendum in which the poeple vig- 
orously opposed government owner- 
ship of railroads, and the proposed 
Howell-Barkley bill and favored con- 
tinuance of the Esch-Cummins trans- 
portation act. He asserted that in- 
vestigation had developed that “foreign 
industrial democracy did not fit in with 
our form of government.” Mr. Doak 
declared that the most efficient trans- 
portation could not be given the public 
under government ownership. He 
added that undue interference by any 
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regulatory body would prevent the de- 
velopment of a healthy railroad sys- 
tem. He opposed compulsory consoli- 
dations as presenting insurmountable 
obstacles. He suggested that legisla- 
tion giving the proper protection to 
employees must be encouraged and 
spoke for active and friendly coopera- 
tion of capital, labor and management 
as a solution for railroad ills. 


I. C. C. Authorizes Control of Gulf 
Coast Lines by M. P. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, on December 10, authorized the 
Missouri Pacific R. R. to acquire con- 
trol of the New Orleans Texas & 
Mexico Ry., by the purchase of its capi- 
tal stock. At the same time, authority 
was granted to the M. P. to issue not 
exceeding $18,000,000 of 15-year seven 
per cent sinking fund collateral trust 
notes, of which $4,500,000 are to be 
exchanged, par for par, for outstanding 
15-month notes issued by the applicant 
in payment for outstanding 15-month 
in payment for 37,500 shares of capital 
stock of the N. O. T. & M., and all, or 
any part of the remaining $13,500,000 
of 15-year sinking fund notes is to be 
used in the acquisition of additional 
shares of capital stock of the N. O. T. 
& M. 


Congress Probably will Defer 


Taking Up Railway 
Legislation 


A bill which is understood to embody 
the administration’s idea with regard to 
consolidation of the railroads, was in- 
troduced in the house, on Tuesday, by 
Representative Samuel E. Winslow, 
chairman of the house committee on 
interstate commerce. The bill provides 
a 5-year period during which the rail- 
roads may effect voluntary consolida- 
tions. At the end of that period the 
bill requires the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to prepare a plan for con- 
solidation of the railroads not then a 
part of any consolidated system and to 
report to congress methods for en- 
forcing the plan. The bill contains 
elaborate provisions for federal incor- 
poration of railroads. The taxing 
power of the states with respect to 
the physical properties of consolidated 
companies would be preserved, but se- 
curities involved in the merger of com- 
panies would not be subject to taxa- 
tion. Furthermore, provision is made 
whereby the roads, in order to accom- 
plish censolidations, are given author- 
ity to disregard burdensome “laws to 
the state of incorporation.” Ina state- 


ment explaining the terms and pur- 
poses of the bill, Chairman Winslow 
Saidis 


Tue Wrnstow BILL 

“Section 202 declares that it is the 
policy of congress to authorize and 
bring about the unification of the prop- 
erty of carriers into a number of strong 
and efficient systems, which will, as far 
as practicable, maintain existing routes 
and channels of trade and preserve 
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competition, to the end that the prop- 
erties of the carriers in each system 
shall ultimately be managed, operated, 
and owned or controlled by a single 
corporation. 


“The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is relieved of its duty to prepare 
and adopt plans for consolidations anu 
of its power to approve consolidations, 
as provided in paragraphs 4, 5 and 6 of 
section 5 of the interstate commerce 
act. However, at the end of five years, 
under the provisions. of section 216 of 
the bill, if the unification into systems 
of all the properties of the carriers 
within the continental United States 
has not been effected, the commission 
will then adopt a plan for such con- 
solidations as it may deem in the pub- 
lic interest and shall report to congress 
its suggestion of a method for compul- 
sory consolidation. . 


“The voluntary consolidations under 
the bill are of course subject to the 
approval of the Inteistate Commerce 
Commission. The bill authorizes the 
carriers to agree upon a plan. If the 
laws of the state of incorporation are 
not adequate, or if the carriers so de- 
sire, they may avail themselves of the 
authority granted by the bill and may 
enter into and carry out their plan ac- 
cordingly. 

“If the plan is to be carried out un- 
der the authority granted in the bill, 
the boards of directors of the carriers 
will enter into a joint agreement set- 
ting out the proposed pian and will pe- 
tition the commission for its approval. 
If the commission approves, the share- 
holders of the carriers are given an 
opportunity to approve or disapprove. 
If the plan is finally approved, the car- 
riers are authorized to carry it out. A 
carrier, however, must purchase the 
shares of a dissenting shareholder, or 1! 
unable to purchase them, is authorized 
io acquire them by condemnation, so 
that the dissenting shareholder is ac- 
corded fair treatment. 

“The properties of the carriers may 
be brought under the management, op- 
eration and ownership or control of a 
single corporation by means of any of 
the following: (a) a corporate con- 
solidation or merger; (b) transfer of 
assets; (c) acquisition of securities. 

“Upon the filing of a petition, the 
commission gives notice to the gov- 
ernor of each state in which any part 
of the lines of the carrier are located, 
and holds public hearings. 

“If the commission finds that the 
public interest will not be adversely 
affected by the proposed plan and that 
the policy of congress will be pro- 
noted, it issues an order approving the 
plan upon such terms and conditions as 
it may impose. Upon the certification 
by the commission that the plan has 
been approved by the boards of direc- 
tors and the shareholders, it issues a 
certificate, and the order of the com- 
mission becomes effective.” 

LEGISLATION DEFERRED 

The house committee on interstate 

commerce virtually has decided to de- 
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fer action on railroad measures until 
after the holidays. A decision was 
reached to consider later the question 
of hearings on Senator Gooding’s bill 
depriving the railroads from meeting 
competition of the intercoastal water 
lines by charging lower rates to Pacific 
Coast points than to intermountain 
points. The republican steering com- 
mittee of the senate has formulated a 
program of immediate activities, and 
all railroad legislation is omitted from 
the list. 

CONFERENCE ON HOoOWELL-BARKLEY BILL 

A conference was held at the White 
House, on Tuesday, with President 
Coolidge by Secretary Hoover, of the 
department of commerce, and Senator 
Cummins, member of the senate inter- 
state commerce committee. It was in- 
dicated after the conference that rail- 
way executives would be asked to con- 
fer with representatives of the govern- 
ment to see whether an agreement on 
a basis for modification of the Howell- 
Barkley bill is possible. The President 
made his views clear on the proposed 
changes in the labor provisions of the 
transportation act in his messages to 
congress in December, 1923 and 1924, 
and it was indicated he holds the same 
views for public representation on a 
board set up to settle disputes between 
the rail employees and managements. 
The President was represented as feel- 
ing that some arrangement might be 
made between the employees and the 
railway managements for legislation 
along some lines of the Howell-Barkley 
bill. The President, it was said, would 
be glad to see efforts along that line 
made. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR VALUATION 
The serious situation outlined by the 


Interstate Commerce Commission in its 
annual report, particularly in respect 
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to the limited appropriation for con- 
tinuing valuation work, was recognized 
by the senate committee on interstate 
commerce. The committee, on 
Wednesday, unanimously authorized 
Senator Cummins to prepare a resolu- 
tion on behalf of the committee ex- 
pressing it as the sense of the senate 
that sufficient appropriations should be 
made for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as to enable it to complete 
valuation of the railroads in two years. 
This amounts to about $4,000,000. The 
serious aspect of the situation lies in 
the fact that the many important points 
contingent upon valuation, as well as 
ultimate adjustment of the re-capture 
clause, will be indefinitely deferred un- 
less the work of valuation can be pro- 
ceeded with more expeditiously. 


I. 'C. C. APPOINTMENTS 


President Coolidge has submitteu 
nominations for two appointments to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
these being the re-appointment of 
Balthasar H. Meyer of Wisconsin and 
Johnston B. Campbell of Washington. 


I. C. C. Reconsiders Decision Requiring 
Competitive Bidding on Bonds. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has withdrawn tentatively from 
its policy as indicated by a decision 
given last March, when the Chicago 
Union Station Co. was required to sel’ 
$850,000 in gold bonds to the highest 
bidders. According to a revised de- 
cision announced this week, the com- 
mission has given its approval to the 
sale of the issue at not less than 92.58 
per cent of par, to bankers of the 
station company’s own selection, who 
in this case, happen to be Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. While the action of the com- 
mission last March was not regardc 


Society Girls Ushering the First Train inte the New Station at Ogden, Utah. The First 
Ticket Sold was Chased on a Sheet of Sterling Silver and Purchased by the Ogden Chamber 
of Commerce. , : 
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as having set a definite policy, it was 
looked upon as an important precedent. 
The criticism was that the banking 
charge assessed by the financiers who 
regularly handle the various railways 
financial matters was an unnecessary 
burden upon the railways, which criti- 
cism was disputed by both the bankers 
and the railways in hearings before the 
commission. Beyond the formal state- 
ment that the order of March 10 had 
been modified, as indicated above, the 
commission gave no intimation as to 
its future mode of procedure in similar 
cases. 


Surplus Cars Show an Increase as of 
November 30. 


Decrease in the demand for trans- 
portation has resulted in an increase in 
the number of surplus freight cars in 
good repair and immediately available 
for service, according to reports filed 
today by the carriers with the car sery- 
ice division of the American Railway 
Association. Surplus freight cars in 
good repair on November 30 totaled 
183,914, an increase of 17,813 over the 
number reported on November 22, at 
which time there were 166,101. Sur- 
plus coal cars in good repair on No- 
vember 30 totaled 82,819, a decrease of 
1,548 under the number reported No- 
vember 22, while surplus box cars in 
good repair totaled 73,547, an increase 
of 16,273 within a week. Reports 
showed 10,680 surplus stock cars, dan 
increase of 1,375 over the number re- 
ported on November 22, while there 
was an increase during the same period 
of 1,122 in the number of surplus re-— 
frigerator cars which brought the total _ 
for that class of equipment to 6,455. 
Practically no car shortage is being re- _ 
ported. 


~ 


~ & 


Summary of Canadian Canal Statistics 
for November. 


Sault Ste. Marie canals: Total traffic 
through the Canadian and United 
States locks compared with November, 
1923, showed a decrease of 4,080,371 — 
tions, or 38 per cent. Wheat shipments © 
fell off 14,550,066 bushels but other 
grains increased 10,402,417 bushels. Iron 
ore was lighter by 3,391,144 tons and 
soft coal was down 369,937 tons. For 
the season of navigation up to No-- 
vember 30, there have been passed 
down the canals 13,078,593 bushels of 
wheat more this year than last year. 


Welland canal: Wheat showed a de- 
crease of 26,364 tons or 878,800 bushels; _ 
barley was also down 10,054 tons. Oats, — 
however, were heavier by 22,038 tons — 
or 1,296,350 bushels. Increases were 
recorded also in oil of 10,420 tons, iron 
and steel of 8,032 tons and in ores of 
8,877 tons while bituminous coal fell 
off 8,311 tons. Since the opening of 
navigation 99,724,660 bushels of wheaal 
have passed down the canal as against 
63,578,860 bushels for the correspond- 
ing period in 1923, which was an in- 
crease of over 50 per cent. 

St. Lawrence canals: The total traf- 
fic on these canals since the opening 
of navigation aggregated 5,458,108 tons, 
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an increase of 964,498 tons or 21 per 
cent over the traffic during the corre- 
sponding period in 1923. The large 
increase in wheat shipments is the prin- 
cipal factor in this. Wheat shipments 
aggregated 99,207,960 bushels as against 
62,614,560 bushels in 1923. Pulpwood 


' has also been heavier by 118,473 tons 


while coal shipments have fallen off 
150,520 tons for anthracite and 37,287 
tons for bituminous. For November 
the total traffic was lighter than a 


year ago by 48,754 tons, declines being 


recorded in barley, wheat, oils, pulp- 


wood and coal. 


Western and Southern Railways Pro- 


test Express Rate Cut. 


A total of 53 railways is represented 
in a suit filed in the United States dis- 
trict court at St. Paul, Minn.. this week, 
protesting against the reduction in ex- 
press rates authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on May 
17 last. Practically all the railways in 
the western, mountain, pacific and 
southern rate groups are parties to the 
action, which attacks the validity of the 
commission’s order and asks that the 
part of it requiring reductions in zones 


' two to five be held illegal, further re- 


questing that the enforcement of the 
order be enjoined temporarily, pend- 
ing hearings. 


Rock Island Loses Its Second Appeal 
on Nebraska Taxes. 


The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry., which won its first appeal to the 
supreme court of the state of Nebraska 
in the case of the valuation fixed by 
the state board of assessments, for tax- 
ation in 1923, has lost its second appeal 
to that court. The appeal was dis- 
missed by the court last week. The 
court stated that, while some of the 
members think that the assessment is 
inaccurate and the valuation too high 
it is impossible to arrive at the pre- 
cise valuation figures and the evidence 
submitted was not sufficient for the 


purpose of discovering the most equit- 


_ able figures. 


British Rail Workers Ask For Forty- 
Seven Million Increase. 


-.The National Union of Railwaymen 
of Great Britain has presented to the 


| managements of the railways demands ~ 
which would 


for wage increases, 
amount to approximately ten million 
pounds or about $47,000,000 per annum, 
and affect 700,000 employees of the 
railways. Among the provisions of the 
demand, is one providing for pensions 
for all employees who have reached the 
age of 60 years. Reports indicate that 
the railway managers will not accede to 
the demands. 


Traffic on the Electrified Long Island 
reset 


Referring to the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co. advertise- 
ment on page 12 in the issue of Dec. 
6, 1924, the last part of the first para- 
graph of the reading matter, should 
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read “which traffic has increased 450 
per cent since 1905,” instead of 45 per 
cent. 


— 


Patents on Railway Devices 


Issued by the United States Patent Office 
December 2, 1924. 


Rail Coupler, 1,518,113—Louis Martain 
Sartain, Pelham, Tenn., assignor of 
one-tenth to John W. Marler, Alta- 
mont, Tenn.; one tenth to William 
H. Woodlee, one tenth to William 
G. Woodle, one tenth to Lorenzy D. 
Oakes, and one-tenth to Harvey 
Hamby, Pelham, Tenn.; one-tenth to 
William J. Hines, Decherd, Tenn.; 
one-tenth to William P. Stone, Tracy 
Gity, Tenn. 


Automatic Release Valve for the Auxil- 
iary Reservoirs of Air-Brake Sys- 
tems, 1,518,097—Earl H. Moreo, Lima 
Ohio, assignor of one-fifth to Henry 
J. Moreo, one-fifth to Montford R. 
Euller, one-fifth to Ray E. Wood, 
one-tenth to Nelson H. Tunks, and 
one-tenth to Clarence W. Baker, all 
of Lima, Ohio. 

Exterior Lighting System for Railroad 
Trains, 1,518,098—Francis W. Morris 
and Michael C. Niland, Lockport, 
NYE 


Internal-Combustion-Motor - Propelled 
Railway Car, 1,518,034—John A. 
Whiting, Waycross, Ga. 

Railway Signal Torpedo, 1,517,966— 
Frank Dutcher, Versailles, Pa., as- 
signor to Central Railway Signal 
Company, Boston, Mass. 

Steel Mine Tie, 1,517,962—Charles S. 
Dean, Fairmont, W. Va. 

Brake Shoe, 1,517,963—William S. Dod- 
son, Springfield, Mo. 

Car Coupler, 1,517,947—Harry M. 
Brown, New Kensington, Pa., as- 
signor of one-half to Archie Rob- 
erts Barking, Penn, Pa. 

Locomotive, 1,517,881 — William E. 
Woodard, Forest Hills, N. Y. 

Automatic Train Stop, 1,517,815—John 
H. Wright and Bruce H. Grove, 
Byron, Calif., assignors of one-tenth 
to Arthur E. Miller, Sacramento, 
Calif., and one-tenth to Asaph Wilder, 
Byron, Calif. 

Composite Railroad Crosstie or Sleep- 
er for Supporting the Rails of a Rail- 
road Track, 1,517,793—Henry Miller, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Automatic Railway-Crossing Signal, 
1,517,784—David H. Hilliard, Ames, 
Iowa. 


Lock for Automatic Train-Pipe Con- 
necters,1,517,785—Charles A. Kothe, 
East Cleveland, Ohio, assignor to 
The American Automatic Connector 
Company, Wyoming, Del. 

Mounting for Car-Wheel Jacks, 1,517,- 
769—Peter E. Valentine, Princeton, 
Ky. 

Crossing Signal, 1,517,741—William M. 
Mansfield, Kreole, Miss., assignor of 
one-half to V. B. Pirce, Kreole, Miss. 
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Apparatus for Manipulating Brakes, 1,- 
517,692—Harley E. Anderson, Chi- 
cago, Ill. assignor to C. H. Bos- 
worth, Charles B. Moore, C. A. 
Carscadin, and John H. S. Lee, Co- 
partners doing business under the 
firm name of Bosworth Moore & 
Carscadin. 

Rail-Guard Clamp, 1,517,663—Emil Carl 
Zimmerman, New York, N. Y., as- 
signor to Q & C Company, New 
Wionlcw Ney 

Draft Rigging, 1,517,635—Byers W. 
Kadel and Percy R. Drenning, Balti- 
more, Md., assignors to The T. H. 
Symington Company, New York, N. 
Se 

Car Replacer, 1,517,632—William F. 
Jones, Dialville, Tex., assignor of 
one-half to Ira Jones and one-half 
to H. H. Odom, both of Dialville, 
Tex. 

Railway Signal System, 1,517,549— 
Lloyd Espenchied, Queens Village, 
Saeey 

Car Roof, 1,517,531—Richard W. Bur- 
nett, Chicago, III. 

Four-Wheel Truck, 1,517,535—Freder- 
ick R. Cornwall, St. Louis, Mo.; May 
Bushall Cornwall, executrix of said 
Frederick R. Cornwall, deceased, as- 
signor, by mesne assignments, to 
May B. Cornwall, St. Louis, Mo. 

Rail Joint, 1,517,480—William G. Wil- 
son, West New Brighton, N. Y. 

Roller Side Bearing, 1,517,468—Arthur 
B. Severn, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor 
to A. Stucki Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pas 

Car-Door Operating and Locking De- 
vice, 1,517,443—Leslie McClain, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Ballast Spreader, 1,517,409—Sid Dear- 
ry, Chapel Hill, Tenn. 

Angle Cock for Air-Brake Equipment, 
1,517,325—Owen H. Wagner, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Carline, 1,517,284—Paul E. Finger, New 
Kensington, Pa., assignor to P. H. 
Murphy Company, Parnassus, Pa. 

Locomotive Starter, 1,517,261—-Clement 
F. Street, Greenwich, Conn. 

Auxiliary Starting Engine for Loco- 
motives, 1,517,262—Clement F. Street, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

Auxiliary Starting Engine for Loco- 
motives, 1,517,263—Clement F. Street, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

Dump Car, 1,517,245—Howard Martin, 
Monmouth, Ill., assignor to A. G. 
Patton, Monmouth, II. 


Sand House Column 
On THE SCREEN. 


Presumably, the movies go to great 
lengths to secure the proper local color 
and all that sort of thing. In fact, we 
have seen movies of railway life that 
were fairly accurate. But we saw one the 
other day, and it was a feature picture 
at that, that was so absurd as to be 
laughable, although it was intended as 
a gripping drama rather than a comedy. 
The hero starts his career as a laborer 
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in a railway shop. We see him squeez- 
ing himself into a locomotive cylinder, 
with a wrench in his hand. Just what 
he intended to do with the wrench, we 
cannot quite see. Two years later, our 
hero had become a full-fledged hog- 
head (seniority rules do not seem to 
prevail in the movies). Moreover, he 
was running a passenger engine. but, 
alas! He ran over a friend of his and 
killed him. That broke his nerve, so 
he got a job as telegraph operator. Ap- 
parently he learned to pound the key 
overnight. His station was at the foot 
of a hill and one night a freight broke 
in two. Despite the fact that the 
ireight was dragzing 105 cars, it had 
no air working and the rear end of 
the freight started back down the hill 
in the face of the fast express train. 
The operator on the hill telegraphed 


to our hero, who, though there was a 
convenient switch nearby, preferred to 
drag enormous wrecking frogs for 


about a mile and put them on the track. 
There was no caboose on the cut of 
cars that came down the hill. Either 
they don’t run cabooses on that rail- 
way, or else they run ’em on the head- 
end. And the final, crowning touch 
was that, though our kero derailed a 
cut of at least a dozen cars, none of 
them fouled the main line, but all went 
off into the clear, without so much as 
putting a nick in a tie. It was a great 
picture. 
* * Ox 
WALKING THE TIES. 


The following editorial clipped from 
a western small-town newspaper, has 
amused us: “Don’t walk on 
the railway tracks. Many people are 
led that way. And it is not comfort- 
or convenient. The ties are too 
wiake their distance conform 
walking cadence of the average 
person and two ties require too long 
The American railroad tracks 
are all right for the Chinaman, with 
his sing-song step, but if a Chinaman 
wants to walk the ties, let him take 
his chances. Don’t you do it. Besides, 
walking the tracks the way they are 
now invariably gives broken arches.” 
Truly a convincing argument against 
walking the ties. .Broken arches are 
very painful. Oe 9 es 


always 
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\PRsaevese Supply Trade | 


The Philadelphia Storage Battery 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa, and its New 
England distributor, the Roberts Bat- 
tery Co., have moved their Boston, 
Mass., office from its present location 
to No. 1 Brighton avenue. 

eo kes 


A. R. Holden has been appointed resi- 
dent manager of the Pacific Coast terri- 
tory of the General Railway Signal 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., with headquar- 
ters at San Francisco, Cal. 

: ks ak 

The Chicago Varnish Co., 2100 Elston 

avenue, Chicago, Ill., will operate in 
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the future under the name of its par- 
ent company and will be known as E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.,-Chi- 
cago works. 

so * * 

Harry E. Abry, vaiuation engineer 
for the Oregon state railway commis- 
sion, died at his home in Salem, Ore., 
on November 14. 

x oe ek 

Orville Benson, assistant to the di- 
vision engineers of the Pittsburgh and 
New York offices of the American 
Bridge Co., died’at Pequannock, “Na Jz 


recently. He entered the American 
Bridge Co. organization in 1902. 

* okie 
The” U.S. MetallictPackuness Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa., has taken over the 
entire business of the Locomotive Lu- 
bricator Co., Chicago, Ill., manufacturer 
of the Schlacks system of force feed 
lubrication. W. J. ‘Schlacks; Cay WwW: 
Rudolph and O. H. Neal, formerly as- 
sociated with the Locomotive Lubri- 
cator Co., have become associated with 
the U. S. Metallic Packing Co. 
* * * 

The Rail-Joint-Nut Co., of Birming 
ham, Ala., has filed papers of incor- 
poration. The company proposes to 
manufacture and sell railway safety de- 
vices. James F, Williams is presiden: 
and treasurer, R. B. Moore is vice- 
president and F. V. Holmes is secre- 
tary. 

* * Ox 

J. B. Marks has been appointed as- 
sistant to the president of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. Mr. Marks will also 
continue as purchasing agent for the 
company. 

tae ae 

‘The Cleveland Twist Drill Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, plans the construction of 
ene, two and four-story plant addi- 
tions to its factory at Cleveland, Ohio. 

x Ok Ox 


The Middletown Car Co.. Middletown, 
Pa., will commence work shortly on 
rebuilding its forge shop, which was 
badly damaged by fire recently. 

na 


W. F. Hebard & Co., 551 West Van 
Buren street, Chicago, Ill., has been ap- 
pointed sales representative of the 
Ironton Engine Co., manufacturer o° 
small locomotives. 

x ok Ox 


The Standard Supply & Equipment 
Co., 143 North Warren street, Trenton, 
N. -J., has been organized to act as 
jobber in railway and contractors’ sup- 
ples, etc. Frank E. Thomas is presi 
dent of the new company. 

oe ee 


The Linde Air Products Co., New 
York city, has opened a branch office 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, in charge of 
R. L. Strobel, and another branch of- 
fice at Seattle, Wash., in charge of C 
E. Rhein. 

et eis 

The Milburn Sales Co., distributor in 
the Philadelphia, Pa., territory for the 
A. Milburn Co., Baltimore, Md., man- 
ufacturer of welding and cutting ap- 
paratus, has also been appointed rep- 
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resentative in the New York district 
for the Milburn Co. 
* Ok Ox 


The Southwark Foundry & Machine 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., has discontinued 
its Cleveland, Ohio, office and business 
in that territory will be handled in the 
future from the Akron, Ohio, office 
of the company. 

t,o B 

The Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, 
Ill., has established a branch office and 
warehouse at Los Angeles, Cal., in 
charge of B. P. Lane. 

eke 6 


The Union Metal Products Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., manufacturer of freight car 
roofs and corrugated car ends, plans 
to remodel the old works of the Keith 
Railway Equipment Co., at Hammond, 
Ind., about January 1, at a costemm 


_ $500,000. As soon as the plant is com- 


pletely rehabilitated, it will be occupied 
by the Union Metal Products Co. 


Conventions and Meetings 


The International Railway Congress 
will be held in the buildings of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, in Lon- 
don, June 22, to June 26, 1925, and 
will include excursions to other parts 
of Great Britain to last through July 6. 

+k Sok 


The program for the meeting of the 
Central Railway Club, Wednesday eve- 
ning, December 10, at Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y., included a paper on 
“Terminal Operation,” by R. L. Scott, 
trainmaster, New York Central R. R. 


* * OK 


The Traffic Club of Chicago will hold 
a special meeting of non-resident and 
nome-coming members, Thursday eve- 
ning, December 18, 1924, at the club 
rooms in Hotel LaSalle, Chicago. 
During the afternoon open house wil) 
be held in the club rooms, and the eve- 
ning program includes dinner at 6:30 
p. m., at which the address of welcome 
will be by President George A. Blair, 
with response on behalf of non-resident 
rnembers from various sections of the 
country. Entertainment will follow. 

o. * ee 

The annual dinner of the New York 
Railroad Club will be held at Hotel 
Commodore, New York city, ‘Thursday 
evening, December 18. Dr. David Fri- 
cay will speak on, “What the Future 
Holds for the Railroads.” Doctor Fri- 
day is professor of economics at the 
New School for Social Research, New 
York, and a consulting economist spe- 
cializing in railway and financial prob- 
iems. He was formerly president of the 
Michigan State Agricultural College, 


prior to that was professor of econom- — 


ics at the University of Michigan and 
at New York University. While at the 
University of Michigan he frequently 
served as an expert in railway and pub- 
lic utilities valuation cases. During 
the war he served as an expert on tax- 
ation in the treasury department at 
Washington. Recently he has been 
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called upon several times by the rail- 
roads for testimony in rate cases be- 
fore various commissions. Col. Doug- 
las I. McKay, president of the Stand- 
ard Coupler Co., is chairman of the 
dinner committce. Reservations for 
places should be made through F. O. 
Schramm, chairman of the seating coin- 
mittee, Pressed Steel Car Co., 55 Broad 
street, New York city. 

a ae 


With ceremonies appropriate to the 
occasion, Dr. William D. Duran, pro- 
fessor emeritus of Leland Standford 
University, was inducted into the office 
of president of the American Society 
ef Mechanical Engineers for 1925 at 
the annual presidential reception of the 
society held in the Engineering Socie- 
ties building, New York city, Tuesday 
evening, December 2, 1924. President 
Durand has been presented with a gavel 
having his name, the name of the so- 
ciety and his date of office engraved on 
a silver band, a product of the shops 
of Pratt Institute where it was made 
by members of the student branch of 
the A. S. M. E. in that institution. At 
the meeting on Tuesday evening, Rob- 
ert W. Angus of Toronto, S. F. Jeter 
of Hartford, and Thomas L. Wilkin- 
son of Davenport, assumed their duties 
as vice-presidents of the A. S. M. E., 
and the following men became man- 
agers: John H. Lawrence of New York 
city, E. A. Muller of Cincinnati, and 
Paul Wright of Birmingham. 


Arizona Eastern.—See “Southern Pa- 
cinc. 


Atchison Topeka & San Fe.—The ar- 
rangement whereby the Chicago Rock 
Island & Pacific Ry. conducted a joint 
operation with the Santa Fe, over the 
latters tracks between Guthrie and 
Cashion, Okla., has been discontinued 
and the line will hereafter be operateu 
as the exclusive property of the A. T. 
fo 5. F. Ry. 


Baltimore Chesapeake & Atlantic.— 
See “Baltimore & Eastern.” 


Baltimore & Eastern.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company to acquire a line of rail- 
way in Queen Anne, Carolina and Tal- 
bot counties, Maryland, and the Balti- 
more Chesapeake & Atlantic has been 
authorized to acquire control of the 
Baltimore & Eastern by purchase of 
its capital stock. 


Buffalo Rochester & Pittsburgh.— 
This company reports a net income 
after charges, for the quarter ending 
September 30, 1924, of $272,427, which 
is equal, after the preferred dividend, to 
$1.74 per share, as compared with $142,- 
065, or 49 cents per share for the cor- 
responding quarter of the previous 
year. 


Boston & Maine.—President J. H. 
Hustis has made the following an- 
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nouncement: “The Boston & Maine 
has filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission applications for authority to 
abandon approximately 76 miles of line, 
cf which 30 miles are located in Mas- 
sachusetts and 46 miles in New Hamp- 
shire. The lines covered by these ap- 
plications extend between Wakefield 
Centre and Newburyport, Mass., Man- 
chester and Henniker Junction, N. H., 
East Milford and Grasmere Junction, 
N. H., and from Parker to New Pos- 
ton, N. H. In some cases it is planned 
to retain short portions of these lines 
at main line junctions in order that in- 
dustries located on these lines within 
easy access of main routes may con- 
tinue to be served. The abandonment 
is requested on the ground that the 
operation of these lines has involved 
substantial losses which has been con- 
firmed by recent studies.” 


Canadian National.—The gross earn- 
ings of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways for the period ending November 
30, 1924, have been $5,936,310.00 being 
a decrease of $1,143,939.02 over the 
corresponding period of 1923. The 
gross earnings of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways from January 1 to No- 
vember 30, 1924, were $216,271,466.00 
being a decrease of $14,210,934.05 over 
the corresponding period of 1924. 

Operating results for the month of 
October, 1924, for the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways show a decrease of 
$3,417,075 or 13\ per cent as compared 
with October, 1923. Operating ex- 
penses decreased $2,925,901 or 13.9 per 
cent. Net earnings for October, 1924, 
were $4,693,843, being a decrease of 
$491,174 or 9.5 per cent below October, 
1923. The aggregate gross earnings 
for the ten months show a falling off 
of $11,070,018 of 5.4 per cent, while op- 
erating expenses decreased $9,724,969 
or 5 per cent. The resultant decrease 
in net earnings for the period was $1,- 
345,049 or 11.1 per cent. Gross earn- 
ings, operating expenses and net earn- 
ings for the month of October and for 
the ten months’ period in both years are 
as follows: 
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This company has applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for 
permission to sell $1,000,000 of four 
per cent bonds, which are now being 
held in the railway’s treasury. 


Cincinnati New Orleans & Texas Pa- 
cific—See “Southern.” 


Cincinnati Southern.—See ‘“South- 


ern.” 


Delaware & Hudson.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company to issue $4,600,000 of 
first and refunding mortgage: four per 
cent bonds, which are to be sold at not 
less than 88 per cent of par, and the 
proceeds used for corporate purposes. 


Galveston Harrisburg & San Antonio. 
—See “Southern Pacific.” 


Gulf & Ship Island— The Edward 
Hines Yellow Pine trustees have been 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to acquire control by lease 
of that part of the Gulf & Ship Island 
Ry. extending from Lumberton to 
Maxie, Miss., a distance of about 16 
miles. 


Illinois Central. — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company to assume obligation and 
liability of $12,495,000 equipment trust 
certificates, series K, which are to be 
issued by the Bank of North America 
andeurust Co. and. toy be: sold) at not 
less than 97.18 per cent of par and ac- 
crued ‘dividends, in connection with the 
purchase of certain equipment. 


Lake Erie Franklin & Clarion.—The 
general superintendent of this company 
has announced that passenger service 
will be discontinued after January l, 
giving bus competition as the reason. 


New York Central.—cC. B. Seger has 
been appointed a director and member 
of the finance committee of the New 
York Central Lines, succeeding Robert 
S. Lovett, resigned. Mr. Seger is also 
a director and member of the finance 


October 1924 1923 Increase % 
Gross ......% Seeeieret eee ek pe $ 22,840,698 26,257,773 D 3,417,075 13.01 
Operating Expenses .............0e0e08 18,146,855 21,072,756 D 2,925,901 13.88 
Net tia: : istics «cng oe tee Oh eta nee 4,693,843 5,185,017 D 491,174 9.47 
TEN MONTHS * 

Gross... ov can Cae Pe ee tee 195,325,323 206,395,341 D11,070,018 5.36 
Operating Expenses ............0+0ee00+ 184,555,659 194,280,629 D 9,724,969 5.01 
Bt Pikes c.5-0' nse eee ete Mee eee 10,769,664 12,114,712 D' 1,345,049 11.10 
D-Decrease. 
Canadian Pacific.—This company has committee of the Union Pacific, of 


announced an issue of $30,000,000 20- 
year 444 per cent notes, to be secured 
by deferred payment on the company’s 
lands. 


Chicago Great Wetsern.—The “Je: 
gionnaire” has been chosen as the new 
name for the fast night train operated 
by the C. G. W. between Chicago, 
Rochester, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul.— 
August Belmont, a director of this com- 
pany, died at his home in New York 
city on December 10. 


Chicago Rock Island & Pacific.—See 
“Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe.” 


which Mr. Lovett is chairman of the 
executive committee. 


Maine Central.—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to sell $4,- 
000,000 in 5% per cent bonds, to pay 
off maturing indebtedness. 


Norfolk & Western.—This company 
has requested authority from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to issue 
$6,000,000 in equipment trust certifi- 
cates. 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia.—This 
company has been authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
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assume liability in respect of $3,000,000 
of equipment trust certificates, to be 
sold at 97.109 per cent of par. 


San Antonio & Aransas Pass.—See 
“Southern Pacific.” 


St. Louis-San Francisco.—Directors 
of this company have declared a divi- 
dend on the common stock at the rate 
of five per cent per annum. This marks 
the first common stock dividend since 
the reorganization of the railway in 
1891. 


Southern.—The trustees of the Cin- 
cinnati Southern Ry. refused to con- 
sider overtures toward the purchasing 
of the road by the Southern Ry. The 
Southern Ry. now operates the prop- 
erty, under the name of the Cincinnati 
New Orleans & Texas Pacific Ry., un- 
der a long-term lease. The board of 
trustees of the C. S., which is owned 
by the city of Cincinnati, expressed 
themselves as not being in favor of 
granting an extension to the lease un- 
der which the Southern now operates 
the line. 


Southern Pacific. — President Wm. 
Sproule, of this company, announces 
that the railway properties of the Ari- 
zona Eastern R. R. have been taken 
over by the Southern Pacific Co. and 
will hereafter be operated by that line, 
as a part of its Pacific system. 

The Southern Pacific has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for permission to purchase the control 
of the San Antonio & Aransas Pass R. 
R., the transaction to be carried out 
by means of the transfer of 9,854 shares 
of the S. A. & A. P. stock to the S. P., 
in return for a cash payment of $236,- 
500. The Southern Pacific proposes to 
lease the line, if acquired, to the Gal- 
veston Harrisburg & San Antonio Ry., 
one of the Southern Pacific lines. 


Virginian.—This company has de- 
clared a dividend of four per cent on 
its common stock, payable December 
31, to stock of record December 20. 


Wenatchee Southern.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has extended 
the time in which this railway may 
begin construction of its line, which 
is intended to serve the Wenatchee 
fruit belt in Washington. The origi- 
nal order provided that the work must 
be commenced prior to January 1, 1925. 
This has now been extended to July 1, 
1925. 


[ Forel on Railways | 


Ireland.—Following closely upon the 
forced merger of the Irish railways, a 
reduction of 12 per cent in passenger 
fares and a ten per cent reduction in 
freight rates have been imposed upon 
the railways, effective January 1. 


“ 
Java—The Java state railways are 
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conducting a plan of suburban electri- 
fication and have placed orders in this 
country for a number of cars and elec- 
trical equipment. 


Switzerland.—It is reported that the 
Swiss railways plan electrification on a 
scale which will require much expen- 
diture and an issue of government 
bonds will be forthcoming to meet this 
expenditure. It is also reported that a 
large railway loan will be floated short- 
ly after the first of the year. 


Equipment and Structures 


Locomotives. 


The Great Northern Ry. has pur- 
chased four locomotives from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, which, it 
is said, will be the largest single ex- 
pansion articulated locomotives in use, 
when completed. 

The New York Central R. R. has 
purchased 50 locomotive tenders, all of 
15,000-gallon capacity, divided as fol- 
lows: American Locomotive Co., 35; 
Lima Locomotive Works, 15. 

The’ Florida, East *Goast Ry. las 
placed orders with the American Lo- 
comotive Co. for 18 locomotives, in- 
cluding 12 Mountain type and six 0-8-0 
switchers. 


Passenger Cars, 


The New York Central R. R. is in- 
quiring fot from 14 to 29 suburban mo- 
tor coaches. 

The Illinois Central R. R. has placed 
an order with the Pullman Car & Mfg 
Co. for three parlor cars. 

The Louisville & Nashville R. R. is 
inquiring for 20 passenger cars and two 
dining car shells. The passenger cars 
include: four coaches, 61 ft. 2 in.; four 
partition coaches, 61 ft. 2 in.; four bag- 
gage cars, 70 ft.; eight baggage-mail 
Gatss /0e tt 

The Florida Hast) Coast *Rys has 
flaced orders with the Pullman Car 
& Mfg. Co. for 12 coaches and one din- 
ing car. 

The Chicago & Northwestern Ry. has 
placed orders for 50 passenger cars, as 
follows: American Car & Foundry Co. 
24 coaches, 12 baggage cars, three bag- 
gage-mail cars; Pullman Car & Mfg. 
Co., 11 baggage cars. 


Freight Cars. 


The Union R. R. has placed an order 
with the Greenville Steel Car Co., for 
500 steel hopper cars. 

The Western Pacific R. R. has placed 
orders with the Pacific Car & Foundry 
Co. for «70 stock scars: 

The St. Louis Southwestern Ry. has 
placed an order with the Mt. Vernon 
Car & Mtg. Gor stor L000 sbox wcars: 
double-sheathed, of 40-ton capacity. 


Buildings and Terminals. 
The Central R. R. of New Jersey 
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has placed a contract with Young & 
French, 103 Park avenue, New York 
city, covering the construction of a 
one-story passenger station at Somer- 
ville, N. J., to be of brick, stone and 
steel, 40x247 feet. 


The Erie R. R. plans expenditures 
of $2,500,000 on its Mahoning division, 
which will include, it is reported, a 
large roundhouse, and machine shops 
at Brier Hill, Ohio, and additional car 
repair tracks and yard improvements, 


The Pennsylvania R. R. is drawing 
plans covering the construction of a 
freight and passenger station at May- 
ville, N. Y., to cost approximately $50,- 
000, two-story, 28x68 and _ one-story 
24x90. 


The Illinois Central R. R. has 
awarded the contracts for the last 
three sections of its Englewood-Ful- 
ton cut-off to John Marsh, 1307 
Wrightwood avenue, Chicago; Blythe 
Pros., Farina, Tll., and the States 
Corpn., 38 South Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. has placed a contract with the 
Priester Construction Co., Davenport, 
Iowa, covering the construction of an 
addition to its roundhouse at Rock Is- 
land, Ill., to cost about $40,000. 


The Southern Pacific Co. is prepar- 
ing plans covering the construction of 
a station at Sacramento, Cal., to cost 
in excess of $1,000,000. The station as 
planned is to be three-story, 128x370- 
ft., of reinforced concrete, steel and 
brick, and will be located on North I 
street, between Third and Fifth streets. 


The paint shop of the Southern Ry. 
at Coster shops, Knoxville, Tenn., was 
destroyed by fire, together with 11 
passenger coaches. The power house 
was badly damaged by fire. 


The public service commission of the 
state of New York has ordered the 
Long Island R. R. to make numerous 
changes and additions to its station at 
Inwood, N. Y. ; 


The Canadian National Rys. plan the 
construction of a brick freight shed and 
loading platform at Calgary, Alta. 


The new shops of the Pacific Fruit 
Coz, -athaNatmipa. 


Idaho, on 


which construction bids were recently — 


opened, will consist of the following 
buildings: steel incinerator, boiler 
house, transfer vault, locker room, me- 
ter rooms, air brake testing shop, store- 
liouse, mill, 


wr, 


office building, welding — 


skop, tin shop, blacksmith shop, car- — 


rebuilding shop, sheet metal shop, ma- 


chine shop and five or six other mis- © 


cellaneous buildings. 


The New York New Haven & Hart- 
ford R. R. has awarded the contract 
covering the construction of an engine 
house at Fitchburg, Mass., to be 90x95 
it. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. has placed 
a contract with Battey & Kip, Inc. 


e's 
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123 Madison street, Chicago, IIl., cov- 
ering a new engine house and shops at 
‘Toledo, Ohio, to cost $500,000. 

The Canadian National Rys. have 
‘placed a contract covering the construc- 
tien of a freight shed and office build- 
ing at Yorkton, Sask. 

The Virginian Ry. plans the construc- 
tion of an inspection building at Mul- 
lins, W. Va. 

The Illinois Central R. R. plans the 
‘construction of a new station at Hazle- 
|hurst, Miss.,.to cost about $40,000. 


Bridges. 


The New York Transit Commission 
)announced on Thursday, December 4, 
that it would issue an order directing 
‘the elimination of the New York Cen- 
tral grade crossings at the approaches 
of the Fort Lee ferry, the municipal 
recreation pier at 129th street and to 
)the Dickman street ferry. Actual work 
on the elimination cannot be started 
until appropriation by the state of one- 
quarter of the cost to cover its share 
under the New York state laws re- 
‘quiring that the railroad pays 50 per 
cent, the municipality and state each 
half of the remaining amount of the 
cost. It will be understood that these 
crossings are in the territory embraced 
‘by what are known as the west side 
ilines of the New York Central over 
‘which there has been so much con- 
troversy for a number of years, men- 
tion of which has been made from 
‘time to time in the Railway Review. | 
The Grand Trunk Ry. is preparing 
_plans covering a steel girder overhead 
‘crossing for traffic at East Grand 
) boulevard, Detroit, Mich., to cost $40,- 
000. eS 


The city of Los Angeles, Cal., and 
the Pacific Electric Ry. plan the elim- 
ination of a grade crossing on La 
Cienega boulevard in that city, to cost 
' $180,000, of which cost, the city is to 
pay 75 per cent. 

The Yosemite Valley R. R. has 
placed orders with the Davis-Heller- 
[Pearce Co., Stockton, Cal., covering 
the conciete work for five steel bridges, 
involving 28,000 cubic yards of con- 
crete, to cost $210,080. 

The Southern Pacific Ry. has awarded 
the contract for a steel and concrete 
viaduct through the city of Beaumont, 
Texas, to be 1,773 feet in length, to 
McDaniel & Hartford, of Beaumont. 
The contract includes the grading and 
concrete work. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. has 
awarded a contract to the American 
Bridge Co. covering the fabrication and 
Gelivery of the steel work for a grade 
‘crossing elimination bridge at Silver 
| perings, Md., with a total length of 87 
ect. 


Signals and Interlocking. 


The Chicago Rapid Transit Co. has 
ordered an eleven lever model 14 elec- 
tro-pneumatic interlocking machine 
having five signal and six switch levers. 
This machine is being furnished by the 
Union Switch & Signal Co. 
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The Norfolk & Western Ry. has or- 
dered five style “S-8” electro-mechan- 
ical units and a complete set of me- 
chanical locking for application to the 
20 lever machine now in service at 
Iager, W. Va. Four two-arm three- 
position style “S” signals and five im- 
pedance bonds are also being instalied 
in connection with the changes which 
have been made in this interlocking. 
All of this material is being furnished 
by the Union Switch & Signal Co. and 
will be installed by the railway’s signal 
construction forces. 

The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. has ordered six style 
“S-8” electro-mechanical units to be 
applied to the machine now in service 
at Mix, Ohio. These will be furnished 
by the Union Switch & Signal Co. and 
installed by the railway’s forces. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. has ordered 
a complete new electro-mechanical in- 
terlocking machine for Maple Grove, 
Ohio. This machine will have 21 style 
“S-8” electric levers, 24 working me- 
chanical levers and eight spare spaces; 
also an eight-lever section electro-me- 
chanical machine with five working 
style “S-8” units and three spare spaces, 
and a change of locking for the exist- 
ing machine at “J” Tower, Unionville, 
Ohio. These materials are being fur- 
nished by the railroad’s regular signal 
construction forces. 


Machinery and Tools. 


The Canadian National Rys. have or- 
dered an asbestos shredder and a gap 
lathe from Mussens, Ltd., and the Can- 
adian Machinery Corpn. They have 
also purchased a trolley and _ bridge 
from the Morgan Engineering Co., for 
installation in Transcona shops. 

The New York New Haven & Hart- 
ford Ry. is taking bids on a list of tools 
for its Readville, Mass., shops, includ- 
ing two radial drills, one shaper and 
several other tools. 

The Lehigh Valley R. R. is inquiring 
for a 42-in. vertical turret lathe. 


Tron and Steel. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. is in- 
quiring for 1,500 tons of structural steel 
for four bridges. 

The Virginian Ry. is inquiring for 
200 tons of structural steel for an in- 
spection building at Mullins, W. Va. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. has placed 
an order with the McClintic-Marshall 
Co., for 200 tons of steel for a bridge. 

The Atlantic Coast Line Ry. has 
placed orders for 250 tons of steel for 
bridges with an unnamed fabricator. 

The Southern Pacific Co. has pur- 
chased 22,500 tons of rails from the 
Tennessee Coal Iron & R. R. Co. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. has ordered 
11,000 tons of tie plates and approxi- 
mately 15,000 kegs of spikes. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. has 
placed orders for 24,000 tons of rails, 
of which 20,000 tons went to the Car- 
negie Steel Co., and 4,000 to the Illi- 
nois Steel Co. 
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The Norfolk & Western Ry. has 
placed an order with the Virginia 


Bridge & Iron Co. for 500 tons of 
structural steel for a machine shop ex- 
tension. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. has 
divided an order for 2,000,000 tie plates 
between four manufacturers. 

The Great Northern Ry. is inquiring 
for 2,000 tons of nuts and 2,000,000 
bolts. 

The International-Great Northern Ry. 
has placed orders with he Kansas City 
Structural Steel Co. for 1,200 tons of 
steel for oil storage tanks. 

The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. has placed an order with the Kan- 
sas City Structural Steel Co. for 800 
tons of steel, for a grain elevator at Ar- 
gentine, Kan. 


Personals 


Operating. 


D. L. Sommerville, who has been ap- 
pointed superincendent of the Pennsyl- 
vania division of the New York Cen- 
tral R. R., with headquarters at Corn- 
ing, N. Y., was born in Bellefonte, Pa., 
on Oct. 17, 1870, and attended Penn- 
sylvania state university. He entered 
railway service in 1891, as rodman for 
the New York Central R. R., and re- 
mained in the construction and main- 
tenance departnients in various capaci- 


D. L. Sommerville 


ties until 1899, when he was appointed 
supervisor of bridges and buildings. He 
was promoted to division engineer at 
Watertown, N. Y. in 1902, and trans- 
ferred to Jersey Shore, Pa., in 1904, 
and Buflalo, N. Y., in 1905, in the same 
capacity. In 1910, Mr. Sommerville was 
appointed assistant superintendent with 
headquarters at Jersey Shore, Pa., and 
was promoted to superintendent, with 
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headquarters at Utica, N. Y., in 1911. 
In 1916, he was transferred to Water- 
town, N. Y., in the same capacity, in 
1917, to Albany, N. Y., and, in 1918, to 
Rochester, N. Y., where he was serv- 
ing as superintendent at the time of 
his recent appointment. 

J. R. Todd, who has been appointed 
superintendent of the Illinois division 
of the New York Central R. R.,. with 
headquarters at Gibson, Ind., was born 
in Buffalo, N. Y., in 1877. He entered 
railway service as caller for the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern R. R., in 
1895, later serving as timekeeper, gen- 
eral clerk in master mechanic’s office 
and engine dispatcher. In 1904, he er- 
tered the operating department as car 
distributor, and, in 1906, he was pro- 
moted to chief clerk to the superintend- 
ent. In 1910, he was transferred to the 
office of the general superintendent, as 
special clerk, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, Ohio. In 1912, Mr. Todd 
was appointed trainmaster of the Frank- 
lin division with headquarters at Ash- 
tabula, Ohio, and, in 1914, he was pro- 
moted to superintendent of the same 
division. In January, 1918, he was 
transferred to the Erie division as as- 
sistant superintendent, with headquar- 
ters at Erie, Pa. In November, 1918, 
he was appointed superintendent of the 
Lansing division, with headquarters a! 
Hillsdale, Mich., and was transferred 
to the Michigan division on May 1, 
1920, as superintendent, with headquar- 
ters at Elkhart, Indiana; in which ca- 
pacity he was serving at the time of his 
recent appointment. 

Robert Faries, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent or the Buffalo 
division of the Pennsylvania R. R., with 
headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y., was 


Robert Faries 


born at Bellwood, Pa., November 30, 
1881, and entered railway service with 
the Pennsylvania R. R., on May 5, 1899, 
as rodman on the Pittsburgh division, 
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later serving as transitman at Altoona, 
Pa. On May 15, 1902, Mr. Faries was 
appointed assistant supervisor with 
headquarters at Brownsville, Pa., and 
on November 1, 1903, he was trans- 
terred to the Philadelphia terminal divis- 
ion in the same capacity, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, Pa. On Au- 
gust 1, 1905, he was appointed super- 
visor on the Camden & Amboy R. R., 
with headquarters at Jamesburg, N. J., 
being transferred to Trenton, N. J., on 
the Pennsylvania R. R., in the same ca- 
pacity on November 9, 1908; Washing- 
ton. D. C., January 1 elolzgandeBaiti- 
more, Md., May 10, 1916. On June 1, 
1917, he was appointed division engi- 
neer of the Elmira division, with head- 
quarters at Elmira, N. Y., and was 
transferred to Williamsport, Pat, in the 
same capacity on October 25, 1917. On 
February 1, 1918, Mr. Faries was 
appointed division engineer of the 
Pittsburgh division, in which capacity 
he was serving at the time of his re- 
cent promotion. 

L. A. David, who has been appointed 
superintendent of terminals of the Mis- 
souri Pacific R. R., with headquarters 
at St. Louis, Mo., was born on May 12, 
1878, and entered railway service in 
September, 1898, as agent and telegraph 
operator for the Chicago Rock Island 
& Pacific Ry., serving in these capac- 
ities at various points until October 
1899, when he was appointed agent on 
the Salt Lake division of the Rio 
Grande Western R. R., serving that line 


L. A. David 


as agent, operator and dispatcher until 
October, 1901 ,when he returned to the 
Rock Island as dispatcher, chief dis- 
patcher and trainmaster on the Mis- 
souri and Louisiana divisions, between 
October, 1901, and July, 1907, on which 
date he entered the service of the Mis- 
souri Pacific R. R., as dispatcher on 
the Central Kansas division. In 1909, 
he was appointed chief disratcher of 
the Colorado division, and in May 1910, 
he was appointed trainmaster of the 
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Southern Kansas division, being pro- 
moted to assistant supintendent at 
Atchison, Kan., on November 20, 1917, 
and acting superintendent at Coffey- 
ville Kan., on April 1, 1918. He was 
appointed superintendent with the same 
headquarters on July 5, 1918, and on 
April 1, 1919, he was transferred to 
Falls City, Nebr., in the same capacity, 
On January 25, 1920, he was appointed 
superintendent, with headquarters at 
Little Rock, Ark., in which capacity he 
has been serving, with the exception of 
a sick leave, until his recent promo- 
tion. 


A. R. Taylor, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Arkansas 
division of the Missouri Pacific R. R,, 
with headquarters at Little Rock, Ark., 
was born on December 28, 1869, and 
entered railway service as operator and 
agent for the East Tennessee Virginia 
& Georgia R. R. in 1886. He entered 
the service of the R. & E. Ry. in 1888, 
and remained with that line until 1891, 


A. R. Taylor 


as operator, dispatcher and agent. 
From 1891 to 1904, Mr. Taylor was in 
the employ of the Illinois Central R. 
R., serving as operator, dispatcher, 
chief dispatcher and trainmaster. He 
entered the service of the Missouri Pa- 
cific R. R., in 1904 as dispatcher, and 
was appointed chief dispatcher on the 
St. Louis,Iron Mountain & Southern 
R. R. in 1905. He returned to the 
Missouri Pacific in 1906, as trainmas- 
ter, and was appointed superintendent 
of the Louisiana division in 1912, in 
which capacity he was serving at the 
time of his recent promotion. 

C. H. Dunaway, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the North 
Kansas division of the Missouri Pa- 
cific R. R., with headquarters at Atchi- 
son, Kan., was born on July 17, 1883, 
and entered railway service as a tele- 
erapher on the Central Kansas division 
of the Missouri Pacific R. R., in Maren 
1900. He was promoted to dispatcher 
in September 1906, and chief dispatchet 
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in November 1916. He was appointed 
‘iHtrainmaster, and to Osawatomie as 
trainmaster on April 1, 1522. He was 
trainmaster, with headquarters at Coun- 
cil Grove, Kan, on October 12, 1919, 
and promoted <0 assistant superintend- 
| vent at Osawatomie, Kan., on November 
}9, 1920. He was transferred to Hois- 
ngton, Kan., on November 1, 1921, as 


Cc. H. Dunaway 


jappointed assistant superintendent at 
\Atchison, Kan., on October 5, 1924, in 
which capacity he was serving at the 
time of his recent promotion. 


'R. H. Dwyer, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Louisiana 
division of the Missouri Pacific R. R., 
with headquarters at Monroe, La., was 
Dorn on August 7, 1868, and entered 
railway service as brakeman on the IIli- 
nois Central R. R., in 1888. He served 
ithat line as brakeman and conductor 
until 1896, when be was appointed tratm- 
master at New Orleans, La., later be- 
ing promoted ro acting superintendent 
with headquarters at McComb, Miss. 
In February, 1902, he was appointed 
‘roadmaster of the St. Louis Iron Moun- 
tain & Scuthern Ry., with headquarters 
at Wynne, Ark., serving that line as 
roadniaster, trainmaster, and supertr- 
tendent of terminals until October 12, 
1902, when he was appointed superin- 
tendent with headquarters at Sedalia, 
Mo. He was iransferred to Puebw, 
Colo., in the same capacity on Decem- 
ber 2, 1902. i*rom September, 1904, 
until Deccmber, 1909, Mr. Dwyer was 
superintendent of construction of tne 
D.L. & N. W.R. R., with headquarters 
at Denver, Colo. He was not in rail- 
Way service in 1910, but on January 1, 
1911, he was appointed engineer anu 
superintendent of construction of the 
Argentine Central R. R., and in Fe®%- 
ruary, 1913, he was appointed superin- 
tendent of railway construction of the 
United Fruit Co., in Spanish Honduras. 
He entered thc service of the Missourt 
Pacific R. R., as trainmaster in Oc- 
tober, 1913, serving in that capacity ar 
Alexandria and Monroe, La. until Apri 
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1, 1920, when he was appointed super- 
intenuent of safety, with headquarters 
at St. Louis, Mo. He returned to Mon- 


R. H. Dwyer 


roe as trainmaster on August 13, 1821, 
and on January 1, 1823, he was a,- 
pointed assistant superintendent at Mc- 
Gehee, Ark. He was appointed acting 
superintendent at Little Rock, Ark., on 
July 29, 1923, and was transferred to 
Monroe, La., as assistant superintend- 
ent on October 1, 1923. He was ap- 
pointed superintendent, with headquar- 
ters at Atchison, Kan., January 5, 1924, 
which position he held unitl the time 
of his recent appointment. 

R. S. Mahan has been appointed ger- 
eral superintendent of the Kansas City, 
Clay County and St. Joseph Ry., with 
headquarters at Kansas City, Mo. 


Traffic. 


R. D. Schotc ras been appointed di- 
vision freight agent of the New York 
Central R. R., with headquarters at 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


John M. Fulton, assistant general 
freight and passenger agent of the 
Southern Pacific Lines, with head- 


quarters at Reno, Nev., has announced 
his retirement, cffective January 1, af- 
ter 46 years service with the South- 
ern Pacific Co. 

W. F. Miller has been appointed divi- 
sion, passenger agent of the Missouri 
Pacific R. R., with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., succeeding J. M. Griffn, 
deceased. 

J. F. Holman has been appointed 
general freight and passenger agent of 
the Kansas City Clay County & St. 
Joseph Ry., with headquarters at Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Edward Howe has been appointed 
general agent of the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie R. R., with headquarters at Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


Mechanical. 


C. F. Parker, who has been appointed 
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niaster mechanic of the Kansas City 
Southern Ry., with headquarters at 
Heavener, Okla., entered railway serv- 
ice as call boy for the Kansas City 
Southern Ry., with headquarters at 
Mena, Ark., later serving as machinist 
apprentice and being promoted to nia- 
chinist in March, 1907. On April 1, 
1909, he was appointed assistant round- 
house foreman at Pittsburg, Kan., and 
on August 14, 1919, he was appointed 


Cc. F, Parker 


night roundhouse foreman. On Octc- 
ber 13, 1920, he was transferred to as- 
sistant roundhouse foreman and on 
January 1, 1921, he was appointed gen- 
eral roundhouse foreman at Pittsburg, 
in which capacity he was serving at 
the time of his recent promotion. 


Engineering. 


W. J. Connors has been appointed 
supervisor of track of the Cleveland 
division, Nickel Plate district, of the 
New York Chicago & St. Louis R. R., 
with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, 
succeeding Claud Temple, deceased. 


Obituary. 


E. E. Hart, consulting engineer of 
the New York Chicago & St. Louis R. 
R., and former chief engineer of that 
company, died at Cleveland, Ohio, on 
December 4. Mr. Hart was born at 
Little Valley, N. Y., on September 18, 
1861, and graduated from Cornell uni- 
versity in 1887. He entered railway 
service in June, 1887, as draftsman for 
the Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. 
R., later serving as assistant engineer 
and division engineer of the same rail- 
way until November, 1895. From that 
date urtil July, 1899, Mr. Hart was er- 
gaged in general engineering practice 
and in waterway surveys for the gov- 
ernment. He was appointed -division 
engineer of the Eastern division of the 
New York Chicago & St. Louis R. R., 
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in July, 1899. In November, 1899, he 
was appointed engineer for the entire 
line and, in 1906, he was appointed chief 
engineer, in whick capacity he was 
serving at the time of his retirement. 
William C. Brown, formerly presi- 
dent of the New York Central R. R., 
died at his home in Pasadena, Cal., this 
week. Mr. Brown was born in Her- 
kimer county, N. Y., on July 29, 1853, 
and entered railway service in June, 
1869, as section man for the Chicago 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. In March, 
1870, he was appointed telegraph oper- 
ator, and in June, 1872, he was ap- 
pointed train dispatcher of the Illinois 


W. C. Brown 


Central R. R. In March, 1875, he was 
appointed train dispatcher of the Chi- 
cago Rock Island & Pacific Ry., and 
in June, 1876, train dispatcher for the 
Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. R,, 
being promoted to chief train dispatch- 
er for the same road in June, 1880; 
{trainmaster, Jariuary, 1881; assistant 
superintendent, July, 1884; superintend- 
cent, January, 1887. In August, 1880, Mr. 
Brown was appointed general manager 
for the Hannibal & St. Joseph R. R., 
and Kansas City St. Joseph & Council 
Bluffs R. R., both of which were part 
of the Burlington system, and in May, 
1891, he was appointed general manager 
of the Chicago ‘Burlington & Kansas 
City Ry., and St. Louis Koekuk & 
North Western Ry. In January, 1896, 
he was appointcd general manager of 
the Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. 
R. In July, 1901, he was elected vice- 
president and gencral manager of the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. 
In February, 1902, he was appointed 
vice-president of the New York Central 
& Hudson River R. R., and the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Ry., and 
in’ February, 1905, also vice-president 
of the Michigan Central R. R., Cleve- 
land Cincinnati Chicago & St. Louis 


‘pointed president of 
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Ry., West Shore R. R., Rutland R. R., 
and other subsidiary lines. On June 
1, 1906, Mr. Brown was appointed sen- 
ior vice-president of the New York 
Central lines, serving in that capacity 
until February 1, 1909, when he was ap- 
the New York 
Central lines. He resigned his posi- 
tion because of ill health in 1913 and 
moved to Pasadena, where he lived 
until his death. 


Robert C. Wright, general traffic 
manager of the Pennsylvania R. R.,, 
dropped dead in his office at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., on December 6. Mr. Wright 
was born on December 5, 1869, in Rio 
de Janiero, Brazil, and was educated 
in the Baltimore city college of Balti- 
more, Md. He entered railway service 
on March 19, 1888, as messenger and 
clerk for the North Central Ry. at 
Baltimore, Md., and, in December, 1889 
he was appointed clerk in the general 
agent’s office. On June 1, 1897, he 
was appointed soliciting agent of the 
Star Union Line, and, on January 1, 
1899, he was promoted to special agent 
of the transportation department of 
the Pennsylvania R. R. Mr. Wright 
was appointed division freight agent 
on May 1, 1899, with headquarters at 
Altoona, Pa., and transferred to Har- 
risburg, Pa., in the same capacity, in 
January, 1901. On June 1, 1903, he 
was appointed assistant general freight 
agent with headquarters at Philadel- 
phia, Pa. and on March 1, 1906, he 
was appointed general agent. On May 


Robert C. Wright 


8, 1912, he was promoted to freight 
traffic manager and on May 1, 1916, to 
traffic manager. From February 1, 
1918, to February 28, 1920, Mr. Wright 
was assistant director of the division 
of traffic of the railroad administration, 
with headquarters at Washington, D. 
C., returning to the Pennsylvania R. R., 
on March 1, 1920, as general traffic 
manager, in which capacity he was 
serving at the time of his death. 


B. N. Austin, retired general passen- 
ger agent of the Baltimore & Ohio 
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R. R., died at his home in Chicago this 
week. Mr. Austin was born on Sep- 
tember 5, 1856, at Milwaukee, Wis., and 
educated at the Royal academy in Ber- 
lin, Germany. He-entered railway sery- 
ice in 1874, as clerk in the auditing 
department of the Chicago Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Ry. In 1880, Mr. Austin 
went with the North Pacific Ry., in 
the same capacity, and, in 1884, he was 
appointed passenger and ticket agent 
of that line with headquarters at St, 
Paul, Minn., in 1888. On June 1, 1897, 
Mr. Austin was appointed general pas- 
senger agent of the Baltimore & 
Ohio R. R.,, lines west of the Ohio 
River, in which capacity he served un- 
til his retirement in 1920. 


Geo. W. Bender, who retired in 1916 


‘as superintendent of the Chicago divi- 


sion of the Cleveland Cincinnati Chi- 
cago & St. Louis Ry., died from pneu- 
monia at his home in Plainfield, N. J, 
this week. 


(Wanted: The advertiser who is in 
close connection with Canadian rail- 
ways and has been in railway supply 
business in Montreal, is desirous of 
securing representation of reliable firm 
for eastern Canada. Further particu- 
lars and references furnished on appli- 
cation. Address Box 745, Railway Re- 
view, 537 South Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Wanted: An experienced railroad 
equipmient salesman calling on me- 
chanical officials, to handle refriger- 
ator car system. Address Box 608, 
Railway Review, 537 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Wanted: Reliable energetic man 
experienced in the business of building 
wooden and steel railroad cars and tank 
cars. Splendid opportunity for right 
man to overhaul and put in operation 
exceedingly desirably located plant. 
Address National City Real Estate Cor- 
poration, 740 Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C. 5 


Wanted: Position as master me- 
chanic. Ten years’ experience handling 
both locomotive and car departments. 
A successful organizer and well in- 
formed in modern shop practice and 
government requirements. Will con- 
sider position with short line road. At 
present employed in minor capacity by, 
trunk line. Address Box 230 Railway 
Review, 537 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Wanted: Complete volumes of Rail- 
way Review previous to year 1897. Ad- 
dress Acquisition Division, New York 
Public Library, 476 Fifth Avenue, New 
Work “NY: 


Education: Write the Railway Edu- 
cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Free 
Special Bulletin. It tells how to im 
crease your knowledge of practical 
railroad work and fit yourself for pro- 


motions. 


| An Interesting Wheel and Axle Shop 


| Introduction of Mechanical Material Handling Devices and Refinement in 
Present Method of Machine Operation Result of Comprehensive Study 


Description of equipment and methods used for handling 
wheels and axles in the shops of Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry Dock Co., Newport News, Va. It gives an illus- 
tration of what is actually accomplished in this shop and 
furnishes an excellent example how a production problem 
has been solved to bring results. Improved grouping of 
necessary machine equipment, introduction of mechanical 
material handling devices and refinement in present method 
of machine operations are some of the features this extensive 
study has developed. 


Everybody dealing with production work knows the 
importance of the production plan. Whether a product 
is simple or complicated in its manufacture, or is a part 


unit of a comprehensive construction work, it must be. 


made in a manner which suits the particular shop labor 
‘condition, as well as its machine tool equipment. The 
production plan is the key to the work, and the success of 
the undertaking depends upon the methods used in the 
shop. A well constructed planning system is the founda- 
‘tion for steady production, good quality, on-time delivery, 
lower cost, simple and correct cost finding and last but 


not least, an all around better and more satisfactory labor 
condition. 


Several examples of excellent planning systems for pro- 
duction work have been dealt with in these columns. 
They give good illustrations of what is actually accom- 
plished in shops through proper methods of scheduling, 
and they show the close relationship between such im- 
portant factors as material, shop equipment and labor. 
They also show that only through an intensive study of 
each particular production problem can the plan bring 
beneficial results; and further, that the plan itself, when 
functioning properly, actually controls all activities enter- 
ing into that specific work for which it has been drafted. 
It is therefore, evident that each production plan will have 
certain characteristics peculiar to the individual shop, but 
as a whole, the study itself must be based on one and the 
same fundamental principle—that of production. 


The following article furnishes an interesting example 
of production work and deals with the actual perform- 
ance in the course of operations under a well-constructed 
production plan. It describes the method used for han- 
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Fig. 1—Advancement and Refinement in Machine Operations Introduced in the Wheel and Axle Shop of Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 


The Axle Skidway is Located Immediately Back of the Axle Lathes and Shown in the Background. 
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Fig. 2—General Plan of the Wheel and Axle Shop of Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. Showing the Relative Location of the Ma- 
chine Equipment, 


dling wheels and axles in the Newport News Shipbuilding 
& Dry Dock Company’s works, from the time these are 
delivered to the shops until their final assembling. It is 
interesting to note the care with which this problem has 
been attacked. 


Fig. 3—The Wheels are Delivered on a Skidway Extending to a Point 
Immediately Inside the Opening in the Wall. 


The study itself has brought out not only an improved 
grouping of necessary machine equipment and the intro- 
duction of mechanical material handling devices, but has 
produced an advancement and a refinement in the present 
method of machine operations. The development of the 
tools and the method by which the work can be dupli- 
cated to size within one one-thousandth of an inch varia- 
tion is disclosed. The plan here described should be re- 
garded as invaluable to every railroad man having to do 
with work of this nature. 

The system inaugurated for this production work com- 
prises two distinct parts, the first of which is that of the 
proper handling and distribution of material through the 
shop in the course of the finishing and the assembling; the — 
second part relates to the actual machine work performed, 
particular attention being paid to the advanced methods 
introduced. 


(GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE MACHINES AND THE 
MATERIAL HANDLING DEVICES 


The wheel and axle shop is located adjacent to the 
freight truck shop. Storage space is provided and so ar- 
ranged that the wheels are unloaded and stored at one end 
of the shop and the axles at the side of the building, as 
shown in the accompanying illustration. The arrange- 
ment allows the wheels and axles to be delivered to the 
shop on their respective skidways direct from the storage 
without unnecessary rehandling. Mounted wheels are de- 
livered to the truck shop on the track leading from the 
wheel press. a 

The grouping of the machines in relation to each othe 
and the arrangement of the material handling devices in- 
troduced is interesting. A plan has been developed which 
permits the axles to be moved forward step by step as the 
necessary work is performed until they are delivered to 
the wheel press. The wheels are handled in a similar way. 
There is no interference possible between the two pet- 
formances. The introduction of material handling devices 
such as monorails and cranes eliminates all material hand- 
ling by manual labor. : f 

The skidway for the delivery of axles is elevated and 
set on an incline, so that they are moved towards the 
machines by gravity. It is located at the end of the shop 
at right angles to the wheel lathes. It extends from the 
axle storage and enters the shop on the side near the end, 
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| Fig. 4—Interior View of the Wheel and Axle Shop of Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. Showing the Grouping of the Machines and 
the Mechanical Material Handling Devices. 
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.as shown in the floor plan. 


The .skidway for the wheels 


enters the shop on the side immediately back of the boring 


mills. 


Its construction is clearly shown in the accompany- 


/ ing illustration. 


Considering the axles first, the machine equipment con- 
sists of six axle lathes, three of which are used for ma- 
chining the axles and two for burnishing the journals, 
leaving one machine which may be used for burnishing 


/or turning in case of accident to any of the other. five 


machines. They are placed in groups of three. The 
lathes for machining the axles are placed near the axle 


_skidway, and the lathes for burnishing the journals at a 


distance of 12 feet, and between the “first named lathes 
and the wheel press. Within the groups the machines are 


| placed parallel with each other and in line with the cor- 
responding lathe in the other group. This arrangement 


Fig. 5—Wheel Storage and Wheel Skidway in the Wheel and Axle Shop of the Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co, 


establishes a straight line movement of the axles in their 
course of machining from the skidway to the wheel press. 


‘The area between the two groups of lathes is used for 


storing of axles to be burnished. 


A monorail system is installed above the lathes. One 
track is placed over each lathe parallel with the center line 
of the machines. The tracks extend from the end of the 
building, over the axle skidway, to a point beyond the 
burnishing lathes, where a second axle skidway is erected 
on an incline, on which the axles are delivered to the 
wheel press by gravity. The installation is shown in the 
floor plan and accompanying illustrations. 

To illustrate the operation, reference is made to the 
accompanying floor plan. The axles are placed on the 
skidway in the storage and roll by gravity into the shop 
and under the monorail tracks at the end of the axle 
lathes. Here they are picked up by a 
hoist and inserted in the machines, where 
the roughing and finishing operations are 
performed by means of “tool equipment 
which will be described below. After 
an axle has been placed in a lathe the 
hoist is returned to pick up the next axle. 
As soon as the roughing and finishing 
operations have been performed the axle 
is removed by a second hoist and car- 
ried to the burnishing lathe or placed in 
the storage space between the two groups 
of lathes. When the burnishing opera- 
tion is completed the axle is removed by 
a third hoist and put on a skidway and 
al'owed to roll by gravity to the wheel 
press. 

Opposite the skidway leading to the 
wheel press, near the center of the shop 
and close to the wall of the shop build- 
ing, are placed two vertical boring m‘l'< 
The wheels are delivered on their skid- 
way extending to a point immediately in- 
side the opening in the wall between the 
machines. The mills are equipped with 
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pneumatic type cranes for handling the wheels. A jib 
crane with a suitable electric hoist is placed near the wall 
directly opposite the boring mills. The horizontal boom 
supporting the hoist is made long enough to extend across 
the entire shop. The finished wheels are handled by 
means of this crane and placed in specially constructed 
skidways located on each side of the axle-skidway leading 
to the wheel press. The wheels roll towards the press 
by gravity. where they are easily handled and applied 
to the axles for pressing on by means of a small plat- 
form, the construction of which is clearly shown in one 
of the illustrations. 

The mounted wheels are delivered on the track extend- 
ing into the shop and through the wheel press. It can 
readily be seen that in case it should be necessary to re- 


mount the wheels the arrangement of the handling devices 
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face, serves as a driving member. These blocks or arms 
are hinged on pins the axis of which are tangents to a 
circle drawn with its center at the center of the axle, 
They are so arranged that their free ends may be* swing 
outward from the face of the driving head and away 
from the axle. ye 

In designing a machine with a central driving head as 
used here, it is desirable in order to obtain the maximum 
stiffness and rigidity of the machine to keep the center 
about which the work rotates as near the bed of the lathe 
as possible. Furthermore, it is important to have a rela- 


tively large, clear and unobstructed hole in the driving 
head to facilitate the handling of the axles in and out of 
the machine. The importance of these features has been 
recognized, and the arrangement of the mechanism un- 
doubtedly solves this phase exceedingly well. 


Fig. 6—Interior View of the Wheel and Axle Shop of Newport Ne ws Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Showing the Axle and Wheel 
Skidways and Press for the Mounting of Wheels. 


will allow the handling of the wheels or axles in a reverse 
movement without interference with the work. This is 
important as any failures can be taken care of at once 
without hampering the production to any great extent or 
requiring additional manual labor. 

DRIVING AND STEADYING HEAD 


Valuable machine tool equipment were developed in the 
study of this production problem. ‘The design of the 
combined driving and steadying head is of special in- 
terest. It serves as a means for driving and steadying the 
axles during the roughing and finishing operations. 

Its purpose is to eliminate the use of a lathe dog for 
driving the axle and to prevent or tend to prevent the axle 
from springing. It keeps the axle straight and true during 
the turning operations and prevents chattering. It con- 
sists of a cast steel ring, or yoke, bolted to the face of the 
driving head, upon which three hinged blocks are 
mounted. Two of these serve as steadying rests and the 
third, which carries sharp-edged concentric ridges on its 


The two blocks or arms which serve as steadying or 
centering rests are fitted at their outer or free ends with 
cylindrical and plain pins, one end of which bears against 
the axle while the other end rests against a suitably 
formed cam. ‘The third block or arm, designated the 
driving dog, is fitted at its outer end with a hexagon- 
shaped driving block, threaded on a dog trunnion. As 
previously mentioned, this block is equipped with sharp- 
ened concentric ridges and the surface curved. When 
this surface comes in contact with the axle it tends to 
rotate the axle with the driving head. The greater the 
resistance offered to rotation of the axle by the cutting, 
the greater the tendency of the driving block to force the 
axle to rotate with the driving head. a 


To compensate for wear in the centers of the jathe and 
to permit adjustment in the carrying centers upon which 
the axle turns, without loosening or ungripping the driv- 
ing mechanism, small springs are interposed between the 
driving head and the ring. Thus a perceptible movement 
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| Fig. 7—Drawing Showing the Design of Combined Driving and Steading Head Developed in the Study of the Production Problem in the Wheel 
. and Axle Shop of Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 


,of the driving mechanism along the axis of the lathe 
centers can be obtained. The axle with the entire driv- 
‘ing mechanism except the center or driving head of the 
lathe itself can be moved in a direction parallel to the line 
‘of centers of the lathe. 

The rear or hinged end of the steadying arms and the 
‘driving dog, is equipped with a screw set into the hous- 
ing. When they are swung outward to clear the hole in 
‘the carrying ring and driving head to permit access for 
\handling the axles into or out of the lathe, these stop 
‘screws come in contact with the body of the ring. Their 
)purpose is to prevent damage to the lathe should the lathe 
be set in motion with the driving head open. 


DousLeE GANG Toot HOLDERS 


Two double gang. tool holders have been introduced. 
‘Their purpose is to permit an axle to be rough turned 
‘and finished in two strokes of the carriages without chang- 
‘Ing the position of the tools relative to each other during 
‘the operation. The arrangement by which this is ac- 
‘complished consists of two pairs of tool holders, one pair 
located on each side of the driving head. In each holder 
the cutting tools are arranged, each with its cutting point 
or edge set in a fixed relation to the others. Their posi- 
tion is determined by the contour of the ends of the axles. 
The tools in one holder of each pair are used for roughing 
and the other set is used for finishing. 

_ The roughing tools are brought in contact with the axle 

by means of the cross feed, which motion is continued 
until the proper distance between the tool holders and 
‘the lathe center has been reached. The holders with their 
tools are moved parallel with the center of the lathe until 
the rough size and shape have been produced. The two 
holders of each set, in this instance the holders for the 
‘Toughing tools, are so mechanically connected by the slide 
rest, that, in addition to the fixed relation between the 
‘cutting tools in each holder, they are in a definite relation 
‘to each other. 


The tools in both sets of holders are so arranged that 
| 


: 
) 


the cutting force must be exerted in a downward direction. 
When the holders of the roughing tools are moved away 
from the axle the holders for the finishing tools on the 
side of the axle are moved toward it. The direction of 
the rotation of the axle is reversed and the finishing tools 
are brought in contact with the work. The cross feed- 
ing operation is stopped when the proper relation between 
the tool holders and the lathe center has been reached, 
which governs the desired size and shape of the ends of 
the axles. 

Broken or dull tools are replaced by removing the tool 
holder from the lathe and substituting a spare holder into 
which sharp tools have been set up. In order to main- 
tain the proper relation between the tools in each holder 
they are lined up by means of a specially designed gauge. 
The tool holder housing is made easily removable. Its 
underside is channelled and undercut so that a lip in the 


Fig. 8—Boring Mills in the Wheel and Axle Shop of Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co, 
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housing will project under a similar reversed lip on the bolts, hinged to the slide rest, are swung up from a hori- 
slide rest. A key is set up by a number of screws to zontal to a vertical position and tightened. This arrange- 
secure the holder to the slide rest. ment necessitates the loosening of only one part from 
To insert a holder it becomes necessary to lower it over both the tool holder and the slide rest when holders are 
the slide rest and push it backward until the lip comes changed. 
in contact with the reverse lip on the slide rest. The key The adjusting screws back of the key force the tool 
is inserted and tightened by means of four screws. Three holder firmly against the finished surface on the slide rest. 
- Proper clearance has been allowed at the 
angles of the undercut in the tool hous- 
ing and the slide rest, and the action of 


oe: a ce ee the screws back of the key, therefore, 
(3) Gauge Pit Right Rough [(12) Fixed Center ai) Liner tend to ae ie ete we: ‘ove 
aoa oe 22) Surface against the top of the slide res i e 
() Gouge Pit Right-Finish [(l4) Eye Bolt Surface ; necessary overhang of the cutting tools 
©) Gauge Pit: Left - Finish © Pin Surface causes the tool holder during the oper- 
@ Center Collars (25) Indentation ations to pivot on the point, marked (24) 
(6) lever (1) Gang Tool Holder Indentation in the accompanying illustration Fig. 10. 

BSG es The hinged bolts, previously referred to, 


resist this action. They receive only 
tensile strain, and no bolts or screws used 
for securing the tool holder are stressed 
in shear. 


ae} 
i lc Ordinarily a stop bracket is fastened 
i ai: to the carriage in order to limit the travel 
TTS by of the cutting tools, and such an arrange- 
ment is shown in Fig. 10. Stop screws 
are carried by the slide rest. When the 
cutting tools have been advanced to a 
Fig. 9—Gauge Developed for the Pangan oh Poe eee It Baer nk ie sonaeneke desired distance from the center of the 
ie he a Ah lara ck gh lee hy cairns stesso an gears kad RES OE lathe, the screws are adjusted to bear 
against the stop bracket, thereby con- 
trolling the travel of the slide rest and 
the tools. With such an arrangement as 


20) Screw 2!) Gib 2) Wedge _ this, however, no two workmen will turn 
(2) Slide 22)_ Screw 28)_Nut the axles to the same diameter, since the 
(8) Too! Holder 23) _ Face 29) Collar diameters may be changed by varying 
WD) Bracket 2) Point 3) Opening | the pressure on the stops. A more safis- 
ae tebe 22) Clamp Screw S)_Stop Bracket factory method of gauging for size is 
(15) Stop Bracket 26) Opening 


given below. 


A sliding tool holder is superimposed 
on the cutting tool holder. It serves as 
holder for a tool for facing the ends 
of the axles. To describe its construc- 
tion reference is made to the accompany- 
ing illustration, Fig. 10. The slide (19) 
is fastened to the tool holder (3) and 


(4) Gib Screw 
(13) Stop Screw 
Adjusting Screws 


\\) Clamp Screws 
Strong Back 


9) Tools (Roughing ) 


Tools (Finishing) 


(7) Key Screws 


(6) Keys serves as support for the tool holder 
(5) Hinged Eye Bolt (18). The tool is inserted in opening 
(4) Wedge (26) and securely fastened by screws 
ae Block (25). A nut (28) is made a part of the 
(2) Carriage tool holder (18) and engages screw (20), 
(1) Slide Rest Plan of Tool Block the rear end of which is carried by a 
Fig.4. bracket (17). This bracket restrains the 

screw (20) by means of washers which 


Rotation for Roughing Work /Rotation for Finishing are fastened to the screw. Thus, when 
\ ; 1 


the screw is rotated, the tool holder is 
moved on the slide (19). 


Tue Setrinc Up or GAncG Toots 


Mention has already been made of the 
gauge used for the setting up of the 
cutting tools. The object of this gauge 
is to determine the proper position of 
each cutting tool in the tool holder. It 
establishes the location of the tools not 
only in their proper relation to each 
other, but in their respective relation to 
the center of the lathe. The cutting 
tools are inserted in the tool holder and 


Fig. 10—Double Gang Tool Holders Introduced in the Wheel and Axle Shop of Newport , : 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. the holder with the tools is transferred 


i 
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from the jig and the gauge to the lathe 
as a single unit. Considerable productive 
time is saved that would otherwise be re- 
quired in setting each individual tool di- 
rectly in the tool holder, while attached 
to the lathe. 

The device consists of a bed plate 
equipped with two brackets which serve 
as centers for the gauge. The bed plate 
is formed to a suitable tool seat. It is 
of the dove-tailed or under-cut form, and 
so arranged that when screws are tight- 
ened against the liner, the tool holder is 
forced down by the undercut against the 
top surface of the tool seat. When the 
hinged bolt is tightened the surfaces of 
the tool seat and the tool holder are 
forced firmly together. 

Suspended on centers between two 
brackets and free to rotate. is a gauge 
with indentations into which the cutting 
tools are set. They indicate the position 
of the tools and when fastened they wil! 

be in proper relation to each other as 
well as to the center of the lathe. Each 
gauge has indentations on both sides, as shown in the 
-accompanying illustrations. One side determines the loca- 
tion of the roughing tools, the other side the finishing 
tools. 
_ One of the centers is made movable so that the gauges 
_can be easily inserted or removed. This center is fastened 
‘to a handle, which is connected to the base plate. Any 
)movement of the handle will therefore result in a move- 
‘ment along the axis of the gauge plate between the centers. 
| This permits adjustment to be made so that the motion 
jof the gauge in a direction parallel to its axis of the 
»centers may be reduced to a minimum and yet allow rota- 
tion about the axis of the centers. A set screw is pro- 
vided to hold the movable center in any desired position. 
__ The end surface of the. bed plate forming the tool seat 
is finished and therefore at a constant distance from the 
)fixed center. Hence, it is at a fixed distance from every 
\indentation on the gauge plate and at right angles to the 
,axis through the centers. A similar corresponding sur- 


Fig. 11—Illustration Showing the Combined Driving and Steadying Head and the Tool 
Holders in Position in the Axle Lathe, in the Wheel and Axle Shop of Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co. 


surface of the tool holder. 


face or stop is provided on the lathe and on the opposite 
Consequently, by bringing 
‘the stop surface of the tool holder against the finished 


‘end surface of the bed plate when the tools are set up 


‘and against the corresponding surface on the lathe when 


_ applying the tool holder, the desired relation between the 


various tools on the same side of the lathe and between 
the tools on opposite sides of the lathe can always be 


) maintained. 


INDICATOR FOR DUPLICATING SIzES OF WorRK 


It has previously been mentioned that the movement 
of the tool holders is limited by semi-rigid stops. Great 


difficulties in duplicating sizes of the work is, however, 
experienced due to the fact that the machine operator does 


not always exert the same power on the cross feed screw. 
The importance of a means for determining when the de- 


sired definite relation of positions has been duplicated, be- 


tween the work axis or a point on the work axis and the 
cutting tools is therefore obvious. The lever indicator 
shown in the accompanying illustration is constructed to 


_be attached to the carriage of the axle lathe and serves 


this purpose. 

The indicator consists of a rigid base plate free to 
rotate through a limited vertical arc, but held against 
movement along its axis. 


A lever is formed with pro- 


Fig. 12—Illustration Showing Tool Holders in Position and the Indi- 

cator for Duplicating Sizes of Work, Attached to the Carriage of the 

Axle Lathe, Wheel and Axle Shop of Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co. 


Gauge for Determining the Proper 
The Wheel and 
Axle Shop of Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 


Fig. 13—Illustration Showing the 
Location of Each Cutting Tool in the Tool Holder. 
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Fig. 14—Drawing Showing the Design of Indicator for Duplicating Sizes of Work, Developed in the Wheel and Axle Shop of Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 


jections near its inner or pivoted end and carries at its 
outer or free end a link. The link is connected to a bell 
crank, carried on pivot points which are attached to the 
base plate, and about which it is free to rotate through a 
limited arc. A pointer is attached to the bell crank. The 
pointer is limited in its angular movement by a stop 
against which it is normally held by means of a small 
spring. 

The base plate with its attachments is fastened to a 
shaft supported at its ends by blocks or bearings on the 
lathe carriage. The forward or inner end of the shaft 


formed into a trunnion which fits neatly into the bearing. 
he outer end is also a trunnion with a center into which 
an adjusting screw is fitted, as shown in the illustrations. 
by adjusting this screw the shaft may be moved until its 
shoulder comes in contact with the face of the inner bear- 


Fig. 15—Three-Roller Axle Burnisher Introduced in the Wheel and Axle Shop of Newport 


News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 


ing, thereby eliminating lost motion in the shaft and base 
plate in a direction parallel with the axis of the shaft. 
Due to the conical joint of the adjusting screw the lost 
motion of the outer end of the shaft is at the same time 
eliminated in a direction at right angles to its axis. ‘The 
accuracy of the indicator is vitally affected by lost motion, 
particularly in a direction parellel with the center line of 
the lathe, and it is therefore important to eliminate this 
motion, which has been accomplished to a considerable 
extent. 

When in operation and the cutting tools have attained ~ 
their proper position in relation to each other and to the 
axis of the work, the screws are pressed against the pro- 
jections on the lever and the pressure adjusted until the 
pointer moves along the scale to the zero point. As soon 
as this pressure is released the spring pulls the pointer 
back against the stop. When the finish- 
ing tools are used, one screw will be in 
contact with the corresponding projec- 
tion on the lever, and when the roughin* 
tools are used the other screw with the 
other projection. 

If for any reason the machine operator 
desires to advance either the roughing or 
finishing group of tools further than the 
limits of the indicator will alow, its base 
with attachments can be turned until the 
screws clear the projections and the base 
plate. As soon as this operation has 
been conipleted the indicator may be re- 
turned to its normal position and used 
as before, since none of the necessary ad- 
justments have been disturbed. 


THREE-ROLLER AxLE BURNISHER 


In order to save wear on the lathe 
centers by relieving them of the thrust 
resulting from the use of a single roller 
for roll burnishing the journals, the three- 


‘s 


| panying 
duced. 


_ proper carries two rollers Awhiict are free 


- earries the third roller. 


roller bearings. 


the rollers in contact with the journals. 


_the frames and the hinge bolt make ea 
_ closed system, and due to the fact that 
_ the bolt in the bracket is fitted in a slotted 
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roller burnisher, as shown in the accom- 
illustrations has been intro- 


The mechanism consists of a frame 
attached to a bracket which in turn is 
attached to the lathe carriage. The frame 


to rotate on pins parallel to the line of 
the centers of the lathe. Attached to the 
frame by a hinge is a second frame, which 
The free end of 
this frame is equipped with a hinge bolt 
which fits into a slot in the end ‘of the 
first named frame. The rollers are 
carried on pins and equipped with conical 


After the axle has been inserted in the 
lathe the frames are closed and tightened 
by means of the hinge bolt, which brings 


The pressure between the rollers and the 
work can be increased as desired. Since 


hole, there is no additional strain on the 
centers about which the axle is turning 
due to the pressure of the rollers. 

With axles which have formed shoul- 
ders to be burnished, a considerable pres- 


sure along the axis of the roller pins results. There is 


therefore a tendency to rotate the entire mechanism about 
-a point located on the center line of the bolt in the 


bracket at the center of the frame. A stop on each 
side of the frame, secured to the bracket, has been in- 
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Fig. 16—illustration Showing the Construction of the Platform for Handling the Wheels 
to the Axles for Pressing on, Introduced in the Wheel and Axle Shop of Newport News 


Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 


troduced to overcome this. These stops are finished with 
their inside surfaces as vertical planes, and the thrust 
from the shoulder burnishing is taken up by them. This 
permits more intense pressure along the axis of the 
roller pins, and at the same time forces all three rollers 
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Fig. 17—Drawing Showing the Design of Three-Roller Axle Burnisher bhai in the Wheel and Axle Shops of Newport News Shipbuilding 
& Dry Dock Co. 


Fig. 18—The Location of the Receiving Track Immediately Under the Wheel Press Facili- 


tates the Handling. 


Fig. 19—The Development of the Present Three-Roller Burnisher in the 
Wheel and Axle Shop of Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 


Fig. 20—Tool Grinder in Use in the Wheel and Axle Shop of Newport ; 


News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 
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against the axle with equal pressure, and 
the shoulder burnishing can be performed 
more quickly than would be possible if 
these stops were omitted. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
the development of the present three- 
rol'er burnisher. It will be noticed that 
the rollers now in use are considerably 
narrower than those previously used, 
Experience has shown that the pressure 
can be more evenly distributed by the use 
of a narrow roller, also a greater pressure 
per square inch can be obtained, result- 
ing in a smoother and denser surface of 
the journal. 


MISCELLANEOUS MACHINE 
EQUIPMENT 


Additional machines installed in the 
wheel and axle shop are wheel press, 
emery wheels and tool grinder. Their 
location is shown in the floor plan and 
the accompanying illustrations. 

Plans are under way to change the present location of 
the boring mills in relation to each other. These ma- 
chines are installed face to back. In accordance with the 
new plan they will be installed face to face, maintaining, 
however, their relative positions in the shop. The present 
arrangement requires one man and one helper for each 
boring mill. A considerable saving could be obtained 
through the rearrangement, and one man and one helper 
could serve both machines. The new arrangement may 
cut the output somewhat, but notwithstanding a saving no 
doubt will be obtained. 


PRODUCTION 


The arrangement of the machines and the introduction 
of the various machine tools and the mechanical ma- 
terial handling devices necessarily affect the production 
as well as the number and grade of men detailed to the 
work. The daily output—the production and the cost of 
production—which was the chief motive for the study of 
this particular production work is therefore important and 
serves as a measure of the efficiency of the methods intro- 
duced. In order to illustrate the normal daily output 
with the number of men detailed, the following produc- 
tion rate is shown. This is based on an 8-hour working 
day and on axles having 5%-in. by 10-in. journals and 
steel wheels. 


Roughing and finishing axies, using double set of tools, 
as described : 
Datly outputs <. 6 ae eee 30 axles per lathe 
One third class mechanic (axle turner) at each lathe. 
One helper serves the group of three lathes. 
Burnishing of axle journals using three-roller burnisher: 
Daily Output wee eee ate oe Ota arene 44 axles per lathe 
One third class mechanic at each lathe. 
One helper serves the group of three lathes. 


Boring steel wheels: 
Daily Output svat nena 70 wheels per boring mill 
One mechanic and one helper at each boring mill. 


Pressing on wheels: 
Will take care of above daily output. 
Three helpers and one handy man employed. 


In addition to this number of working men we find 
one first class mechanic who is in charge of the tool equip- 
ment. It is his duty to keep the cutting tools in best of 
condition and to line same up in the tool holders for the 
various jobs after methods previously described. 


z 
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Application for patents for the general arrangement 
; and the various devices brought out in connection with 
this particular work are being made. 


| Railway Business Association Adopts 
Its Platform for the Year 


The Railway Business Association held its annual meet- 
ing at Hotel Commodore, New York city, December 11. 
The business was transacted in a morning and an after- 
_ noon session, and these were followed in the evening 

by a dinner at which Alba B. Johnson, president of the 
association, presided. The organization is of national 
scope, embracing manufacturers of railway equipment, 

material and supplies. In the election of officers, Presi- 
dent Johnson was re-elected to serve for the ensuing 
) year. The following were elected vice presidents: J. 
'G. Platt, Boston; William E. Sharp, Chicago; S. L. 
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15a of the Transportation Act unamended; deploring 
pressure upon the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
rate cases; favoring continuance of federal control over 
state-made regulations affecting railway rates and serv- 
ice; Opposing compulsory consolidations of railways; in- 
sisting that the public should be represented in what- 
ever agency for the adjustment of railway labor dis- 
putes congress may maintain or create; opposing ratifica- 
tion of the 20th or so-called “child labor’ amendment 
of the federal constitution; and urging a maximum in- 
come surtax rate not exceeding 15 per cent. 


The resolutions in so far as they apply to railroad 
subjects specifically, are as follows: 


“I—We congratulate the shippers and carriers upon 
the excellent transportation service rendered in 1924. 
Peak traffic scoring almost if not quite a record was 
carried with practically no car shortage. This result 
reflects continued improvement in railway efficiency, 
maintenance of the shippers’ new high standard in car 


Fig. 21—Wheel Storage and Receiving Track in the Wheel and Axle Shop of Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 


Smith, Cleveland; Samuel M. Hastings, Chicago; B. L. 
Winchell, New York; E. M. Zehnder, Scranton, Pa.; 
J. M. Davis, New York. Mr. P. Harvey Middleton, of 
Philadelphia, was re-elected treasurer. 

President Johnson announced that only two changes 
will occur in the list of executive members who are 
appointed by the president and who together with the 
president and vice-presidents constitute the general execu- 
tive committee: C. J. Symington, retiring vice-president, 
takes the place vacated by the promotion of Mr. Davis 

to a vice presidency, and David W. Pye of New York, 

takes the place of E. J. Kearney of Milwaukee, re- 
signed. The secretary, Frank W. Noxon, holds office 
during the pleasure of the general executive committee. 

His address is, Liberty building, Broad and Chestnut 

Streets, Philadelphia. 


The association adopted resolutions formulating the 
platform of the body for the coming year, the recom- 
mendations in substance urging further trial of section 


loading and use of cars, and a remarkable advance in 
methods of car distribution achieved jointly by shippers’ 
regional advisory boards and carriers. All signs and 
the lessons of history point to another great increase in 
volume of traffic in 1925. The whole country will bene- 
fit by the program of capital outlays announced by the 
railways in preparation. We pledge our best efforts to 
the preservation of a governmental policy calculated to 
sustain investors’ confidence in the railway security issues 
essential to these improvements. 


“TI—We urge further trial of section 15a of the Trans- 
portation Act unamended. The investment world be- 
lieves this section as.it now stands to be an assurance 
by the government that the railroads will be permitted 
an opportunity to earn a return warranting the purchase 
of new securities by investors. To sustain railway credit 
it is essential to leave that confidence undisturbed. If 
amendment were undertaken at this time the public would 
forecast radical action by congress. No improvement 
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in this financial section of the act will yield the country 
so much benefit as stability. 

“TI1I—We commend the courage and fidelity of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in resisting group pres- 
sure in rate cases. We deplore attempts of spokesmen 
for particular adjustments to extort decisions by exertion 
of influence, directly or through legislation and whether 
political, agricultural, commercial or industrial. Efforts 
have long persisted to obtain from the commission against 
its judgment a change of policy affecting the rate>rela- 
tion between different classes of traffic. In his message 
the President intimates that this effort is now untimely. 
It should cease altogether. Independent commissioners 
are essential to the success of railway regulation. We 
must consider the future. Strong men will not serve 
upon a subjugated tribunal. We urge that advocates 
restrict themselves to the orderly procedure before the 
commission. 


“TV—We oppose any step backward from federal con- 
trol of state-made regulations affecting railway rates and 
service. The dominant aspect of shippers’ needs is na- 
tional. Responsibility for meeting these needs must be 
unified and hence federal. We welcome the progress 
which has been made in co-operation of state commis- 
sions with the Interstate Commerce Commission. It is 
evident that satisfactory consideration of state-made 
regulations in their relation to interstate commerce 1s 
feasible under federal control. 


“V—With special satisfaction we note that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the Association of Rail- 
way Executives are co-operatively studying the stabiliza- 
tion of employment and purchases. Railway reserves 
can be created in good years for maintenance deferred 
until dull years, when lower costs naturally prevail. 
Credit can be built up in prosperity for financing capital 
improvements in depressions. Such a course would re- 
duce the cost of railway capital and of railway operation. 
It would prevent, mitigate or curtail general business 
distress. Above all it would diminish the calamity which 
industrial depression inflicts upon the farmers through 
collapse of their domestic markets and upon industrial 
employees through shop shut-downs due to stoppage of 
railroad orders. 

“VI—We oppose the compulsory consolidation of rail- 
ways. 

“VIIl—We insist that the public should be represented 
in whatever agency for the adjustment of railway labor 
disputes congress may maintain or create. The public 
interest is paramount. The public requires uninterrupted 
service. Railway labor cost is the major item in the 
transportation cost paid by the public. To exclude the 
public from the tribunal is to weaken the force of public 
opinion; it is to revive the strike or the threat of a 
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Looking Northwest Toward Northerly Abutment, Ellicott Road Bridge. 
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strike as a factor in forcing the railroads to terms which 
the public must pay. Congress should respond to the 
national demand that fair treatment of the users and 
employees of the railways alike shall be assured with- 
out domestic warfare actual or threatened. The Howell- 
Barkley bill should be defeated.” 


New York Central R.R.Erects Remark- 

ably Heavy Bridge on New Connect- 

ing Line 
ByiH. T AVELty 

Engineer of Structures, New York Central R. R. 
Some years ago the freight business of the New York 
Central R. R. became too heavy to be handled through 
the then existing yards at Buffalo, N. Y., and that com- 
pany found it necessary to enlarge its terminal facilities, 
Because of the congested character of the portion of the 
city through which the main lines pass, expansion of the 
existing facilities was not practicable. A new freight 
line was built around the city and a large switching yard, 
known as Gardenville yard, constructed several miles east 
of the business section. This yard was completed about 
eight years ago, and since that time all through freight 
business has been handled through the Gardenville yard. 
The New York Central has two lines east of Buffalo, 


the New York Central proper and the West Shore. Prior. 


to the fall of 1923 all eastbound through freight from 
Gardenville, or originating in East Buffalo on the New 
York Central, and with its destination on the West Shore 
R. R. and connections, moved east over the main line of 
the New York Central to Churchville, the first point east 
of Buffalo where connecting tracks between the two rail- 
roads existed. Traffic entering or leaving Gardenville 
from the east passes under the main lines of the New 
York Central, Delaware Lackawanna & Western, Erie 
and Lehigh Valley railroads, as indicated on the accom- 
panying map. All such traffic passes over the line in- 
dicated on the map as the Gardenville branch. 


Between Fast Buffalo and Churchville the main line 
grades against both east and west bound traffic are heavy, 
reaching a maximum of over 0.8 per cent. On the other 
hand the grades on the West Shore west of Churchville 
are much more favorable. In order to take advantage 
of these low grades for the heavy through business which 


is handled, and to relieve the congestion on the main line 


of the New York Central, which at times interfered with 
the movement of fast passenger trains, the railroad has 
constructed a new line connecting both its main line and 
the Gardenville branch with the West Shore R. R. jus 
west of Depew, as indicated on the map. ; 


Looking West Along Ellicott Road, New York Central Bridge, — 
Depew, N. Y. 
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Plan Indicating Skew, Floor Design, and Type of Abutments, Ellicott Road Bridge. 


This improvement necessitated the construction of 
bridges over the Buftalo and Depew boulevard, French 
road and Scajaquada creek to carry the above connections. 
There was also required a bridge of very long skew over 
Ellicott road to carry the main line connection, and 
bridges over the Gardenville branch connection to carry 
Ellicott road and the main line tracks. 

The design of the bridge over Ellicott road presented 
unusual difficulties. Because of the close proximity of 
the parallel highway to the main line tracks the main 
line connection crosses the highway at an angle of 32 


_ degrees, 30 minutes, on a curve of 3 degrees 45 minutes. 


These conditions combined with the local requirements 
of a clear opening without columns, necessitated a span 
of 118 ft. 6 in., center to center of bearings, and a skew 
of 50 ft. 754 in. in a width, center to center of girders, 
of 33 ft. 114 in. 

' The loading conditions at this structure were severe. 
Because the tracks pass over the highway, slab floor con- 
struction was used. This consists of transverse I-beams 
and a steel deck plate, with concrete base and protection 
courses for the water proofing, and a ballasted roadbed. 
The heavy dead load produced by this floor was accen- 
tuated by the curvature, which required abnormal width 
between girders. It will be noted from the drawing that 
the girders are loaded unsymmetrically 
due to both curvature and skew. This 
results in a much heavier reaction at one 
end than the other. To take up the shear, 
web reinforcing was necessary at the 
heavy end, and a 7/16 in. plate was in- 
troduced on the inner side of the web, 
as will be noted in the illustration. The 
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flanges, however, are symmetrical about the single web. 

The live load used was Coopers E-70, which is the 
standard loading of the New York Central Lines specih- 
cations. For the reason that very high speeds cannot be 
realized at this point the usual impact was reduced one- 
quarter. 


Construction of Concrete Floor, Ellicott Road Bridge, 


New York Central R. R. 

The floor beams rest on the lower flange angles and are 
riveted to the sides of the flange by end connection angles. 
The riveting is designed to take the full end reaction of 
the floor beam, as the bearing on the flange angle is not 
taken into consideration, 

The severe loading conditions would ordinarily have 
dictated the use of a truss span, but the unusual skew 
would have necessitated a portal over 60 ft. long at an 
ineffective angle. ‘This made a truss design impracticable, 
and it was decided to use plate girders. Because of head 
room requirements deck girders could not be used. To 
obtain a satisfactory flange section it was necessary to 
design the girders 10 ft. 6% in. deep, back to back of 
flange angles. [ven with this abnormal depth, which 
was limited by shipping clearance requirements, cover 
plates 542 in. in thickness were required on each flange. 
These cover plates were supplemented by side plates 
which at the bottom flanges were made sufficiently deep 
to receive the floor beams. Those of the top flange were 
not so deep and were supplemented by a pair of longi- 
tudinal shelf angles. Adding the thickness of the cover 
plates to the web depth gives 11 ft. 5% in. as the total 
depth of girder back to back of cover plates. The girders 
weigh about 130 tons each, and are believed to be the 
heaviest girders for their length that have been built 
to date, although they are not the longest. Both depth 
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tails of the design and views of the completed structure 
are shown in the illustrations. 

The bridge was fabricated and erected by the American 
Bridge Co. Two derrick cars were used to set the girders 
from the cars on which they were shipped, and which 
were carried on false work previously placed to permit 
the operation of trains over the opening prior to the 
erection of the steel. 

The Walsh Construction Co. had the general contract 
for the improvement. The work was done under the 
general direction of George W. Kittredge, chief engineer, 
and J. W. Pfau, engineer of construction. The design 
was prepared under the direct supervision of H. T. Welty, 
engineer of structures. R. H. Coulson, assistant engineer, 
has direct supervision in the field. 


Communications 


Conservation of Timber by Use of Substitutes 


Editor, Railway Review: 

The late Benjamin Reece, a railway engineer of recognized 
ability, used to say that there were dual sides of all ques- 
tions, and he sometimes found satisfaction in discussing the 
unpopular side of public questions when his ideas of the 
truth ran that way. This is not by way of belittling the 
importance of the question of conservation in the use of 
timber, nor to discourage any practicable effort to increase 
the timber resources of the country, but to show that more 
can be accomplished toward conserving timber for future 
supply by the use of substitutes than by trying to swerve 
industrial practice from theoretical ideas on waste prevention 
that are being widely advocated. In fact had it not been 
for the large extent to which substitutes for timber have 
been adopted in construction in this country in the past 
generation the supply of that commodity would have been 
practically, if not completely, exhausted long before this. 
People of middle age can well remember when farms were 
fenced with lumber, four or five boards high; when plank 
sidewalks were to be found in villages, towns, small cities 
and in the suburbs of even the larger cities; when even 
the streets of large cities in lumber districts were paved 
throughout the business sections with heavy plank; when 
railroad cars of all-metal construction were a novelty; and 
when no small portion of the locomotives of railroads in 
timber country and of steamboats on lakes and rivers burned 
wood for fuel. And this is no large portion of the scope of 
construction in which the use of wood or timber has dis- 
appeared. Be it remembered that as recently as the civil 
war the fighting ships of the American navy were of wooden 
construction, and iron ships and iron clad vessels rare if not 


a curiosity. Yet in the recent world war the art of wooden 


ship construction had been so far lost that the enormous 
sums expended by the government on wooden ships became 
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And yet we do not doubt but that the progress in adopt- 
ing substitutes for wood at the present day is every bit 
as rapid as has been the case at any previous time in the 
past sixty years. The writer will venture a prediction that 
this progress will continue for a long time yet to come, and 
that timber supply for all indispensable purposes will be 
forthcoming in this country at bearable prices. At the pres- 
ent day the price of timber, far from approaching a pro- 
hibitive scale, is not out of proportion to that of other bulk 
building commodities in general; and every informed person 
knows that the important factor in such prices as it does 
bring in the market is increased manufacturing cost rather 
than shortage of supply or high cost of stumpage. 


For forty years or more past railroad managements, as 
a rule, have been oversolicitous about a predicted large 
increase in the cost of track ties. The quantity of timber 
consumed in railroad ties is truly very large, yet President 
Aishton of the American Railway Association, in his recent 
paper read before the national conference on utilization of 
forest products, shows that the timber consumed annually 


jn railroad ties constitutes but nine per cent of the lumber 


production of this country, and that, after all, track ties cost 
less than the fuel of the railroads. Now, in the past ten 
years the price of railroad fuel has advanced more than 
that of ties, yet not by reason of any shortage of supply 
at the coal mines, as every one is aware, for the producing 
capacity of the coal mines. is now larger than ever before. 


One great mistake in contrasting the present timber pro- 
ducing capacity of the country with that of the past, for 
the purpose of arriving at estimates of the time it will take 
to reach the vanishing point, is in comparing the forest area 
of the past with that of the present. In his pessimistic 
address before the national conference on utilization of 
forest products President Coolidge said that the forest area 
of today is only one-sixth of the original area, and the 
available quantity of timber one-third of that of former 
times; but it is hardly necessary to reply that in the early 
days timber stood in the way of settlement and industry 
pretty much all over the territory east of the Mississippi, 
and in a goodly part of our northern and southern states and 
along the Pacific coast. It then had but little or no market 
value, and had to be destroyed in order to make room for 
agriculture. The log piles burned by the farmers were a 
necessary means of opening up wheat and corn fields; the 
log hut was a logical predecessor of the frame house; and 


when the wealth of agriculture became sufficient to support 


population in local towns and cities there naturally followed 
a demand for lumber. In time, of course, the lumber cut 
of the forest moved faster than the spread of agriculture, 
particularly on lands of inferior agriculture value, but the 
fact that a large portion of the forest area of this country 
had to be destroyed as a matter of agricultural economy 
should not be overlooked; and, in a general sense such de- 
struction of the timber was not waste. Just what percentage 
of the original forest area of the country had to be destroyed 
because it was an impediment to settlement and commercial 
development will never be known, but any fair estimate 
would place it at a large figure. 


In course of time, however, the demand for lumber in 
the older settled communities and in the rapidly growing 
towns and cities pushed the saw mill into districts remote 
from agricultural development or other permanent settle- 
ment, and the farmer who had burned lumber to clear the 
land, and the mill man, who was in the business for profit, 
were careless with the spread of fire; and here is where the 
great waste in the timber resources of the country has 
occurred. Forest fires in this country have destroyed a 
quantity of merchantable timber and second-growth forest 
area that greatly surpasses any past or present rate of 
timber waste in manufacture or industry. It is only within 
the past decade or two that the national and state forestry 
departments have gotten spread of forest fires under effective 
control, and protection of this kind, even now, has not 
gone far enough. In every forest district or considerable 
area of cut-over land there should be organized local fire 
fighting forces. 


While President Coolidge made a forcible plea for less 
waste in methods of manufacture and use of timber, Secretary 
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Hoover displayed a better grasp of the problem by saying 
that results to be looked for must come through “self 
government of the industry” in such matters—all that the 
government should do should be only to “guide and assist” 
such self government on the part of the industry. What 
the government should have done, long ago, but has not 
done, was to put a prohibitive tax on lumber exportation. 
A most consistent policy for conserving the timber resources 
of the country would be to not permit timber to leave the 
country. 

As for elimination of waste on the part of the industry 
there are certain practical phases to be considered. Mills 
that are permanently located and carry on large operations 
can reduce the sawdust pile to a minimum and utilize all 
of the log but the bark, but portable mills of small capacity; 
which cut no inconsiderable quantity of lumber, could hardly 
engage in the business without leaving a pile of slabs and 
sawdust that is bulkier than the piles of lumber produced. 
But all manufacturers of lumber, who have been in the 
business to make it pay, have not been slow to make a saw 
log produce a maximum of lumber with the equipment at 
their service. The skimping process has been worked to the 
utmost point that the “traffic would bear.” The inch board 
long ago ceased to be an inch thick, the two-inch plank 
is not two inches thick; nor a “2x4” four inches wide; 
nor will any other piece of dimension stuff hold out to 
nominal size; this on the plea that the customer as well as 
the producer should share some of the waste that goes into 
sawdust. 


It has been claimed that of the material in the tree only 
about one-third is utilized, but unless the other two-thirds 
or some part of it can be marketed at a profit, who would 
expect the mill man or manufacturer to bother with it? 
In the manufacture of railroad ties, for example, it is often 
quite out of the question to market the tree tops as mine 
props, fence posts or cord wood. The logical and econom- 
ical thing to do, therefore, is to let it lie and rot. The 
lumberman is bound to make a profit on his product or he 
can not do business. The majority of ideas on prevention 
of waste in manufacture are commercially impracticable 
of accomplishment. 


Now it remains to consider some of the substitutes that 
can be used to reduce the ultimate annual consumption of 
timber; and it need not be proposed that all the substitutions 
possible be made available or be adopted immediately. The 
natural or logical method would be to await the result of 
competition in price or in efficacy for the purpose; but in 
many directions such competition is progressing rapidly. 

In building construction, for example, the wooden shingle 
has nearly run its course. For buildings of the better class 
tile or slate is better material, being more durable, and 
cheaper in the long run; while for less expensive buildings 
tar and felt or composition or prepared sheet roofing is 
cheaper and about equally durable. The use of lumber 
siding or clapboards is largely a matter of taste, as metal 
lath and stucco are better construction and cheaper than 
sheathing and siding, and the cost of painting is saved. 


Where fireproof construction is demanded, wood, of course, 
is largely, if not entirely, eliminated. As an increasing per- 
centage of the country population is all the while tending to 
move into the cities and pigeon-hole themselves in fireproof 
skyscraping apartment buildings, the demand for the cheap 
wooden dwelling construction of the village and towns will 
grow less than it has been in the past. 


One might compile a long list of possible substitutions. 
As for the railroads, for instance, it would not be a calamity 
if wooden car construction were to cease altogether. At 
the present time the cost of all-steel construction would 
be greater, but not prohibitive. While we have not yet 
arrived at satisfactory substitutes for wooden track ties for 
main track, yet reinforced concrete ties could be successfully 
used in storage, yard and industry tracks, at cost that would 
not be prohibitive, and greatly reduce the demand for tie 
timber. In the construction of passenger and freight sta- 
tions, water tanks and much other building construction, 
brick and concrete have already largely taken the place of 
timber. To cut a long story short, the list of possible sub- 
stitutions for timber construction in many other industries 
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besides the railroads is almost endless; and these substitutions 

will be made without any great upheaval in business as 

rapidly as commercial conditions enforce the change. 
—Lumberman. 


Annual Dinner Sk theta York Rail- 
road Club 


The New York Railroad Club held its annual dinner 
at Hotel Commodore, New York city, Thursday evening, 
December 18. More than 2,900 members and guests 
were present. Practically every eastern railroad was 
represented by its president, vice-presidents or other 
executive officials seated in individual delegations. The 
guests of honor at the speakers table included three mem- 
bers of the United States Railroad Labor Board, as well 
as transportation and industrial executives prominent in 
public affairs. W. F. Jones, president of the club, pre- 
sided. The principal speaker was Dr. David Friday, 
whose remarks are quoted elsewhere in this issue. Dr. 
Friday’s address was broadcast from station WEAF. 

The guests at the speakers’ table included the follow- 
ing: Lincoln C. Andrews, receiver, New York & Queens 
County Ry.; W. G. Besler, president, Central Railroad 
of New Jersey; Robert S. Binkerd, vice chairman, com- 
mittee on public relations of the eastern railroads; Miles 
Bronson, division superintendent, New York Central 
Ry.; Newcomb Carlton, president, Western Union Tele- 
graph Co.; C. E. Chambers, superintendent motive power 
& equipment, Central Railroad of New Jersey; P. E. 
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Crowley, president, New York Central Lines; F. T, 
Dickerson, secretary and treasurer, Central Railroad of 
New Jersey; H. J. Forster, secretary, American Railway 
Association; G. W. W. Hanger, Railroad Labor Board; 
Leroy T. Harkness, commissioner, transit commission, 
New York city; Frank Hedley, president, Interborough 
Rapid Transit Co.; Samuel Higgins, Railroad Labor 
Board; E. E. Loomis, president, Lehigh Valley; Geo. 
L. Lucas, division engineer, board of transportation of 
the city of New York; H. C. Manchester; L. McMoni- 
men, Railroad Labor Board; L. S. Miller, president, New 
York Westchester & Boston Ry.; James Milliken, Pitts- 
burgh Testing Laboratory; A. E. Mitchell, vice president 
and secretary, Wyckoff Pipe & Creosoting Co.; W. T. 
Noonan, president, Buffalo Rochester & Pittsburgh; Al- 
fred P. Thom, general counsel, Association of Railway 
Executives ; Harry D. Vought, secretary, New York Rail- 
road Club; H. H. Vreeland; and George W. Wildin, gen- 
eral manager, Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


Graphic Charting of Injector Repairs 


By baeW8, 


Simple graphic representation of facts can be applied 
very practically and efficiently to many of the supply and 
output conditions of the shop. By this method such con- 
ditions are put forward in a manner very easily grasped 
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AVERAGE LINE — ——— — REPRESENTING 34 INSECTORS. 


YEARLY TOTAL NUIBER 42. 
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by the understanding, with reasons and causes for their 
existence more readily deduced. 

The accompanying charts relate to the injector output 
for one year by a shop repairing this equipment for en- 
gines in the shop and for ten outlying roundhouses. As 
the greater number of injectors repaired were for out- 
side roundhouse points, the charting of their respective 
yearly demands brought out some very useful and inter- 
esting facts, both in performance and seasonal influences. 

Figure 1 shows the monthly and total yearly output at 
the main shop. The records were kept from shop orders 
sent out by the stores department for outside points; re- 
quests by gang foremen’s slips for these parts for engines 
in erecting the shop, and the same for those returned 
for repairs from the adjacent roundhouse. 

Figures 2 and 3 show the monthly demand by only two 
of the outside roundhouses. The requests of the outlying 
points are instantly reflected in chart Fig. 1. Note the 
months of May, April, and December. 

Figure 4 shows the number, size and kind of injectors 
repaired and put into service during the year. 
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Keeping the charts for several years established the ex- 
istence of not a few previously unknown conditions, con- 
cerning injector performance. Some secured their remedy 
and others were provided for in advance. Prints of such 
charts afforded a means of much better understanding be- 
tween all concerned with the care, output and use of in- 
jectors. No great amount of clerical work or drafting 
ability were needed in the preparation of the charts, and 
the practice is equally applicable to other parts of locomo- 
tive equipment. 


The purchasing department of the Pennsylvania R. R. 
has recently issued figures which show that during a 
period of nine months there was approximately $315,000 
more charged to operating expenses for stationery sup- 
plies than for steel rails, and during a period of one year 
there were only three commodities purchased which ex- 
ceeded stationery supplies in value. More than 144,526 
miles of paper, 8 inches wide, were used during the year 
1924. This is calculated on the basis of 915,720,117 sheets 
of paper, the standard letter size, 8 by 10% in., which 
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have been used. This, of course, includes all of the paper 
used in printed forms. C. D. Young, stores manager at 
Philadelphia, in bringing to attention the tremendous 
amount of money spent on stationery supplies, tells how 
a great amount of saving can be accomplished. He asks 
that orders be confined to actual needs, that wrappin 

paper and twine be saved for future use, and that both 
sides of scratch pads (and paper should not be used for 
memoranda if it is ruled and useful for other purposes) 
be used. 


The Steam Locomotive 


By J. G. BLUNT 


Chief Mechanical Engineer, American Locomotive Co. 


In a paper presented before the St. Lous Railway Club, 
Nov. 14, 1924, extracted below, Mr. Blunt, chief mechanical 
engineer, American Locomotive Co., discusses those features 
of locomotive design and construction that are of prime im- 
portance to the efficient operation of the locomotive. 


In the early years of railroad transportation, the prob- 
lem required a locomotive having the greatest starting 
power, with means for exerting the maximum tractive 
effort gradually throughout its speed range. The problem 
today is to produce an individual power unit, possessing 
this fundamental principle, that is capable of exerting 
its full tractive power per unit of weight on each driv- 
ing axle, while attaining speeds within the limit of 
safety to human life, the locomotive mechanism and to 
the roadbed generally, while requiring a minimum of 
maintenance, with the most economical use of fuel per 
ton mile hauled. 


ENGINE AND TRAILING TRUCKS 


To function best throughout the speed range, a road 
engine should have a leading and a trailing truck to guide 
the locomotive around curves and absorb the lateral vibra- 
tions while sliding the driving wheels across the Tat, 
when changing the direction of motion from a tangent 
line through curves, and to absorb the vibration set up 
by the unbalanced reciprocating forces, as well as those 
brought about by track irregularities. 

The lateral resistance in either truck acts as a lone 
lever arm, extending from the center of one to the center 
of the other, in absorbing these forces, providing their 
lateral resistances are operative immediately when mov- 
ing from their central position and in proportion to the 
length of wheel base and speed requirements of the loco- 
motive. Under these conditions, the lateral resistance 
requirement becomes a minimum. With these provisions 
hub friction and tlange wear are likewise reduced, and 
the frames, frame structure and boiler attachments are 
subjected to the least detrimental forces. These pro- 
portions being correct, a locomotive should enter and 
pass through curves freer from vibratory or rolling ac- 
tion, while largely relieving the whole locomotive struc- 
ture from these destructive forces. 


SPRING SUSPENSION 


Furthermore, the spring suspension has an important 
bearing on the riding qualities of the locomotive, which 
becomes increasingly more important in absorbing th> 
rolling tendency as the speed increases. It is fundamental 
that the load resting thereon should result in three in- 
dependent bearing points, having no connecting equal- 
ization tending to lessen the vertical stability or disturb 
the even setting of springs and equalizers so linked up. 
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Unmechanical means for correcting or maintaining this 
stability tend to disturb the individual axle loading. 


RECIPROCATING PARTS 


While operating over irregular track and around curves, 
the locomotive mechanism is subjected to many complex 
movements. Where possible of analysis, provision must 
be made in the design, such that every movement in- 
volved is amply provided for, in a manner to avoid un- 
known and incalculable stresses and to relieve bearin 
surfaces from imperfect surface contact. Failure to pro- 
vide for them involves excessive wear or fracture, the 
addition of useless weight becoming therefore, a fruit- 
ful source of increased maintenance. These correct. 
movements must be obtained, however, with a minimum 
of complication, else the cure will be more expensive than 
the cause. If they are well done, the mechanical eff- 
ciency will be increased, along with the mileage, and 
maintenance costs decreased throughout the life of the 
locomotive. 

Main connecting rods are illustrative of this condi- 
tion, connected as they are at one end to parts above 
and oscillating over the spring rigging, while the other 
is connected to parts below it, requiring a degree of 
universal movement in one end relatively to the other. 
in order that these bearing surfaces may rest uniformly 
on their respective pins while assuming varying angular 
positions, which become increasingly more severe as the 
rod angularity, speed and rolling of the locomotive in- 
crease. The angular variations of the axle or pin, un- 
naturally stress the rods, twist the bearings on their 
pins, resulting often in heated journals, wasted lubricant, 
pounding, broken brasses, broken or dislocated rod parts, 
or failure at the weakest point subject to these unknown 
stresses. A rolling engine and an uneven track simul- 
taneously centralize unknown stresses in the rods or 
their connecting parts, the weakest point of which often 
gives trouble, involving expensive maintenance which can 
be corrected only by the use of mechanical construction 
fully responsive to these movements. Floating bushings 
have given much relief. Rods constructed as a universal 
joint offer a naturally correct means for relieving these 
abnormal stresses. 

Means to partially relieve coupling rod troubles have 
been found in the use of floating bushings, while the 
use of rotating bearings on all but the main connection 
offers still further relief in providing for the varying — 
angularities of axles, thus eliminating some of the con- 
tributing causes for the unknown stresses to which side 
rods are subjected. These conditions become more pro- 
nounced as the size of bearings increases. Surely an 
automobile or truck would not remain long in service 
if its power were transmitted in a.similar manner. 


eh 
JouRNALS AND BOSES 


Driving boxes: should undoubtedly be provided with 
méans fo prevent the sides from closing in on the journal. — 
due to the reciprocating action of the rods. Supplemental — 
beavings, fitting the axle for a distance below its horizontal 
cenit ©, offer means to minimize the accumulation of longi- 
tudin«! play in the driving journals, giving substantial 
reliei from the pounding effects in the boxes, which are — 
in tur transmitted to the coupling rods. It may be prac- 
ticel t¢ apply driving box brasses with slight pressure | 
in the box casting if suitably designed, as many are found 
loose when locomotives come in for repairs. Such an 
applicator would relieve the box casting of distortion 
from th« high pressures used when forcing in the journal — 
brasses. 

All mein journal bearings for engine trucks, drivers, 
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trailers, as well as tender, should be provided with means 
to oil, pack or regrease through non-detachable spring lid 
covered openings, having means for supplying as free a 
flow of clean lubricant to hub surfaces and oil bearing 
surfaces as possible and well protected from contact with 
dirt and cinders. Generally speaking, the aim in design 
should be to require the fewest number of points to 
lubricate, each of which will supply the need for the 
greatest length of time and be in the most accessible loca- 
tion. Hub liners, securely fastened, easily removable and 
replaceable without dropping wheels, may be used to 
simplify maintenance. 


DRAWBARS AND PINS 


Provision for easy removal and inspection of drawbar 
pins between engine and tender at engine end, when stoker 
_ applications prevent lifting them from above and booster 
from removing them below, has been frequently suggested 
by railway men. Devices using horizontally removable 
pins have been applied, using double bars equalizing 
through means of a circular disc at the tender end. These 
double bars increase the safety factor between engine 
and tender in case one bar or pin fails, the other provides 
the safety feature while making constant use of both. 


BoILErRS 


The boiler, aside from its pressure stresses and those 
due to heat expansion, forms the backbone of the loco- 
motive, maintaining the constructive mechanism in align- 
ment. A previous paragraph explains how stresses in the 
| frame fastenings are relieved by absorbing the causes of 
vibration in the truck resistance mechanism before these 
stresses reach the frame, and by not reaching the frame, 
the whole structure and its attachments to the boiler are 
thus relieved. If frame attachments to the boiler give 
trouble, attention should be directed to the truck resist- 
ances, because one of the main functions of leading and 
trailing trucks is to guide the engine and absorb the 
vibratory actions so destructive at these points. 


CYLINDERS 


One of the most destructive forces set up in the loco- 
| motive is caused by unrelieved water in the cylinder. Ap- 

plication of effective means to prevent such presstres 
_ from exceeding, say, 50 pounds above boiler pressure, 
would assist in prevent the fracture of cylinder heads, 
forcing the piston or crosshead on the piston rod, carry- 
ing the end of the cylinder away or loosening its frame 
fastenings. Evidently these unrelieved pressures, which 
at times are destructive, contribute to broken piston rods. 
connecting rods, axles, frames and other parts subjected 
thereto, which would largely disappear with the removal, 
or partial removal, of the cause. Working steam pressures 

_are doubtless the least contributing cause of trouble. 


| 
; 
| LATERAL MOTION 
| 


Center pin bolster bearing trucks, whether of the two- 
wheel radial or four-wheel center bearing type, should 
provide for lateral motion devices, whose bearing surfaces 
maintain constant alignment with the axle throughout 
their range of lateral movement, otherwise twisting on 
the bearing surfaces of these mechanisms, or binding on 
their bearing surfaces, provide another expensive main- 
tenance cause. 

This provision is simply made in the four-wheel center 
bearing truck by machining the guiding surfaces of the 
bolster and bolster guide, and in the two-wheel trucks by 
providing means to maintain the alignment of its top and 
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bottom surfaces relatively to each other throughout their 
range of lateral movement. 


REFINEMENT OF DESIGN 


Improved design and construction throughout the loco- 
motive to meet the conditions described, will, in some 
cases, involve additional first cost, although ingenuity and 
originality will as often eliminate it. Mindful, however, 
that destructive causes following throughout the life of 
the locomotive, some additional outlay at the start would 
seem well worth while; and I believe the time is coming 
when the locomotive mechanism throughout will be per- 
fected so as to fully respond to every involved move- 
ment capable of analysis. This should always be the 
objective, for with it go longer individual runs, increased 
mileage between shoppings, decreased maintenance costs 
and fewer locomotives to move a given tonnage. 

While these remarks, as you may have observed, have 
dealt mostly with features of design, the fullest measure 
of efficiency depends on making use of the best in design, 
materials, workmanship, inspection and maintenance, each 
recognizing its full relationship to the others, while work- 
ing out their problems in that fine spirit of co-operation 
which in the end accomplishes most. 


Per Diem 


The per diem rules arbitration committee of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association has authorized the following 
interpretations to per diem rule 5 and the code of switch- 
ing reclaim rules: 

Interpretation No. 5 (g) 

Questions :—Carrier road “A” delivers a loaded car 
to road “B” to be switched by the latter to industry on 
its line for unloading. Before the car is unloaded and 
without changing the load in any manner, it is ordered 
to road “C” where it is unloaded at an industry located 
on road “C” within the same switching limits. Road “B” 
receives two switching charges for handling the car, and 
road “C” also receives a switching charge. Is road “B” 
entitled to a reclaim from road “A” in view of the fact 
that the car was not unloaded? If not, is road “C’” en- 
titled to reclaim from road “A’’? 

Answer :—Road “B” is entitled to reclaim from road 
“A.” The movement from road “B” to road “C” comes 
within the definition of inter-terminal switching service 
and no reclaim should be allowed. 


Interpretation No. 5 (h) 

Question :—Carrier road “A” delivers a loaded car to 
road “Bb” for switching movement to consignee. Con- 
signee refuses car on account of quality and car is re- 
turned to road “A” to await disposition. Shipper orders 
car to an industry on road “C” within same switching 
Is this an inter- 
mediate switch and reclaim due road “C,” or should road 
“B”. collect reclaim? ee 

Answer :—Road “B”’ is entitled to reclaim from road 
“A” for the original inbound movement. The return 
movement from road “B” to “A” to “C” was inter- 
terminal switching and no reclaim should be allowed. 

Interpretation No. 5 (1) 

Question :—Carrier read “A” delivers a loaded car to 
road “B” for switch movement to consignee. After car 
is-placed for unloading, carrier road “A” instructs road 
“B” to re-card car to a point beyond the switching limits 
via road “C.” Is road “B” entitled to a reclaim from 
road “A” on the inbound movement and another reclaim 
from road “C” for the outbound movement? 

Answer :—Yes. 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to Say the Thing That Ought to Be Said 


Have you ever been in a railway station the day be- 
fore Christmas? Comedy and pathos are strangely in- 
termingled then. The usual smiles of the porters and 
red-caps are widened until their faces seem split from 
ear to ear. Everywhere there is an expectant attitude. 
Old men.and women stand about and look at their 
watches every few minutes. At last the expected train 
pulls in. And never does a locomotive steam in so 
proudly as on the day before Christmas. She seems to 
realize the important part she is playing in pulling the 
sons and daughters, prodigal and otherwise, home. 1) 
old folks tremble with delight and expectation as the 
train comes to a stop, and at the last minute a chill panic 
seizes them, for what if John or Mary missed the train? 
Then a joyous whoop as they see their returning off- 
spring. “By George! son, you’re looking fine.” “And 
you’re growing younger every day, dad.” Way down 
inside, they’re nearly bursting with joy, but all they can 
do is smile and shout above the shouting of a hundred 
others like them. _Then home to mother’s own cooking. 
How good it does taste. Excitement, expectancy, comedy 
and pathos, are there in plenty, on the day before Christ- 
mas in a railway station. 


Striking traffic totals are those which are emphasized 
this week in the latest reports of the carriers, 
quoted somewhat fully on another page of this issue. 
Total ton miles of the railroads of the country for Oc- 
tober, 43,109 million, exceeded the figure of any previous 
month in history, the record up to this time being 42,685 
million ton miles in August, 1920. But more noteworthy 
is the fact that at the time of this record tide of railway 
trafic, there was an average surplus of nearly 100,000 
freight cars in good repair, and 5,000 serviceable loco- 
motives in storage. There is apparent significance also, 
as to the course of. general business, in the fact that 
while the total traffic of October exceeded that of October 
last year by 2.1 per cent, the total traffic of the first ten 
months of the year was 7.7 per cent under the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 


Dr. David Friday is accepted as an economist’ of 
authority, and for that reason his remarks before the 
New York Railroad Club last Thursday evening are of 
more than passing significance. Dr. Friday evidenced 


no restraint whatever in forecasting a period of unpre- 
cedented volume in railway traffic for the next few years. 
“The industries of the United States are at a turn of 
affairs such as comes only once in a decade or two,” 
said Dr. Friday. “‘We have just seen an industrial de- 
pression brought to a close by a dramatic revival in 
agricultural purchasing power. This revival is real and 
thoroughgoing, and it will have the same consequences 
this time that came with agricultural revival after the 
depression of the seventies and again after that of the 
nineties.” The speaker based his logic, from which we 
quote more fully in another column of this issue, upon 
the fundamental fact that agricultural purchasing power 
is at the bottom of all real and permanent prosperity. 
The volume of railroad traffic ‘in turn is directly related 
to general prosperity. “The year 1925.” Dr. Friday said, 
“should see a new high water mark in American railway 
traffic.” rd ae 


Continuing his discussion Dr. Friday submits a line 
of reasoning beginning with increasing traffic, and based 
successively on increasing efficiency and comparatively 
steady material costs, and. ending with the conclusion 
that adequate profits will be forthcoming. Whether Dr. 
Friday is a good prophet with regard to estimating the 
future course of material prices remains to be seen, and 
certainly it would take nothing less than a prophet to 
forecast the course of railway wages. These things are 
in the future, but we are decidedly interested in passing, 
in a bit of economic history which the author cites. He 
said: “In the past the railroads have been able to handle 


increasing traffic without a corresponding increase in in- 
vestment.” He cites the figures, that 25 years ago, rail- 


way capital investment was $20 per ton of freight or- 


iginating; in 1923 it was only $15 per ton of freight 


originating. We should like to see: more detailed figures 
along this line; for we believe that at some time in the 


near future, the magnitude of the ctrrent necessities in 


terminal expansion, and in various improvements of road 
and track and facilities, is going to show the opposite 
tendency, if indeed it is not already evident. 


Frequent mention has: been made in the columns of 
the Railway Review as to the desirability of improve- 
iment in apprenticeship systems of the railroads, as a 
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means of providing a personnel that would eventually 
assist in making performance as nearly 100 per cent per- 
fect as possible, besides, perhaps, forestalling the ever- 
increasing shortage of skilled mechanics. In this regard 
the superintendent of apprentices of the Falk Corporation, 
Milwaukee, Wis., makes some interesting suggestions to 
industry generally. He favors the establishment of a 
country-wide system for the training of apprentices, on 
some such basis: The organization of American indus- 
try into apprenticeship districts, administered by a direc- 
tor of apprenticeship for the national organization; a 
director of apprenticeship for each district, responsible 
for the organization, establishment and promulgation of 
the district apprenticeship ; unification of the various dis- 
tricts into a national whole; full co-operation between 
national and district directors for purpose of promoting 
and establishing standardized apprenticeship programs in 
all industrial regions; the 
national program to in- 
clude (a) uniform cer- 
tificates and identification 
records for all journeymen 
opr graduate apprentices, 
(b) provisions for transfer 
of ‘apprentices from one 
district to another if ad- 
visable, (c) establishment 
of standards and uniform 
tests for graduation. 


N rit 


not only prosperity but that 


Perhaps this is not the 
required panacea for this 
ailment, but nevertheless 
there is a good deal of 
sound sense in his sugges- 
tions; and we should like 
to see some unselfish, pro- 
gressive executive _ start 
some such movement on 
behalf of the railroads at 
large, because we cannot help but feel that good will 
come from it. 


Small tools are of as much importance in the modern 
locomotive repair shop as are the heavier and more ex- 
pensive machine tools and should receive equally as much 
attention relative to their condition as is given the ma- 
chine shop equipment. An inspection of the drills, taps, 
reamers and other small cutting tools in the average tool 
room will reveal conditions that could hardly be expected 
to exist, especially after so much has been said about 
maintaining these articles of equipment in proper shape 
for efficient use. Many drills will be found that are in 
need of grinding, and large quantities will be found that 
have been ground to improper angles. This is the result 
of permitting the shop mechanic to grind these tools. 
Drill grinding machines are available for this purpose, 
and it should be understood that all drills are to be ground 
on such machines by the tool room attendant only. Many 
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taps can be found in the tool room that have insufficient 
clearance and that are in such condition that it would be 
almost impossible to use them without tearing the threads. 
Reamers can be found that are dull, and in many in- 
stances taper reamers can be located that would not fit 
any standard gauge. It is little wonder where such con- 
ditions exist that the machine operators have so much 
difficulty in fitting bolts and studs 

One of the causes contributing to such conditions is 
the practice of replacing the tools in their respective racks 
after they have been used without ‘first inspecting their 
condition. Tests have demonstrated that dull drills or 
drills ground at an incorrect angle are expensive cutting 
tools. Many hours of machine operators’ time and large 
quantities of material have been wasted in attempting to 
fit bolts and studs to holes that had been reamed or 
tapped with tools that were not of the proper size. The 
fact that one drill or one 
tap may be in need of at- 
tention may at first appear 
of little consequence, but 
when it is considered that 
hundreds of these tools are 
in daily use it is readily ap- 
parent that the loss is of 
considerable proportions. 


Consolidation seems to 
be the order of the day. 
As a general proposition 
its benefits are expressed 
in such general terms that 
all seem to be agreed to 
its extension. There are a 
few, however, who while 
admitting the advantage of 
unified and simplified con- 
trol and the elimination of 
overhead in the resulting 
organization, are wary of the result in control of force. 
They claim that the increased complexity and size of the 
companies will render it impossible for the management to 
exercise any personal influence upon the rank and file. It 
is without doubt true that as an organization is increased 
numerically human contact between its members becomes 
more difficult. Whether or not this makes it impos- 
sible for the man at the top to exercise his authority 
and transmit his influence throughout is another matter. 


Year 


In this connection it is interesting to note the in- 
fluence of personality in other enterprises, since it is 
said that the day of Jim Hill’s and FE. H. Harriman’s 
is past. Financial literature has recently been compar- 
ing two leading companies of similar nature, whose trans- 
actions are on a very large scale with the general public, 
but in a manner not requiring personal contact with 
the latter. The one company, in this instance, has shown 
a marked increase in operations, while the larger of 
the two has displayed an opposite tendency. No cause 
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could be found until a study was made of the men in 
the organization. It was then found that in the first 
concern a new man was at the helm. His strength of 
personality so radiated itself throughout that sales in- 
mediately increased. The other concern on the con- 
trary had recently lost its executive head, a man of 
great ability and force. Notwithstanding the fact that 
it was a business of routine and impersonal relations 
in the extreme, the absence of this one man was at once 
adversely reflected in volume of trade. 

The sum and substance of it all is that in this age 
when machinery has replaced man in many ways and 
when industry is on a scale too large for direct personal 
control, the influence of personality is nevertheless more 
vital than ever before. The human element will always 
be the most important of all considerations. The large- 
scale industry of war, so radically modified in its last 
demonstration, proved the same fact: namely, that no 
matter how the mechanism changes or replaces the serv- 
ices of troops, in the last analysis the vital factor in 
successful military operations is the human one. 


It was always thus, and always will be in social and 
political relations. In industry the same truth applies, 
and in none more so than in the industry of transporta- 
tion. Mileage and tonnage may be increased any fold. 
The force also may be scattered over ever widening 
territory and in increasing numbers. Equipment and 
methods may change, and so may every other featuie 
of railroading, but the success of it will always depend 
upon the personal stamp of its leaders more than upon 
any other cne consideration. 


While wood preservation by any of the well known 
treating processes is an effective method of conservation 
of timber, yet there is an aversion or attitude of indif- 
ference to it on the part of the general public. While 
the railways consume but fifteen per cent of the lumber 
production of the country, yet ninety per cent of this 
treated lumber of the country is used by the railways. 
The bureau of forestry has long pointed out the economy 
of treating lumber that goes into general use in industries 
other than the railroads, yet the data and arguments 
shown have failed to take hold of the public mind. It 
would seem, therefore, that the Government, in its efforts 
to bring about a larger economy and conservation in the 
use of timber, should renew its appeals to certain classes 
of wood consumers with redoubled force.. 


Among the worst offenders in the use of timber in a 
manner that results in minimum length of service are 
the telegraph and telephone companies and the farmers. 
The relative rapid decay of untreated poles and posts at 
the ground line is a matter of common observation, and 
yet there is a method of treatment of almost negligible 
expense, without plant, equipment or treating materials, 
that will practically double the life of timber that is set 
in the ground. The technical name of this process is 
vulcanizing, and finished lumber or dimension stuff is 
treated by baking it in ovens, yet with lumber of the 
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rougher sort, like poles and fence posts, one need go to 
no such pains in order to secure a result equally effective. 
All that is necessary is to place the piece to be treated 
over an open fire, and one may go to the extent, even, of 
charring the wood to advantage, with no detrimental 
effect so long as enough of the wood is not burned away 
to weaken the strength of the piece. The process is one 
of rapid artificial seasoning, and it may be effectively 
applied to timber freshly cut as well as to wood that has 
been air seasoned. A convenient way to do the work is 
to lay the poles or posts across a log or across other 
poles or posts laid down in a line, so that the butts pro- 
ject a sufficient length to be over the fire. A fire is then 
built under these projecting ends which need not be 
more than a foot from the ground. As each stick be- 
comes heated or charred sufficiently, it is rolled over, 
and finally pulled off the fire and other pieces laid down 
to take the places of the treated ones. The work can be 
done rapidly, and fence posts can be treated at an ex- 
pense of a fraction of a cent apiece. 

On farms there are a good many buildings that are 
tumbling down because of decay of foundation. In many 
cases sills were laid on blocks or posts that rotted away 
or leaned over and allowed the sill to come into contact 
with the ground or rubbish. And quite extensively 
throughout the country there is a form of barn and other 
building erection known as post construction. Posts are 
set in the ground, girts are framed into the posts and 
sided up, and the posts are cut off to carry plates to sup- 
port the roof. The posts, being untreated, decay at the 
ground and the building racks over, breaks up and falls 
down for want of foundation, with the lumber in the 
superstructure still sound. By proper framing such 
buildings can be saved by cutting off the posts above the 
rotted portion and placing concrete underneath, but such 
a remedy is expensive and is not usually undertaken. It 
is needless to say that, in this day and generation, con- 
crete foundation, either in the form of a wall or blocks, 
is the only sensible construction. 


Washington Correspondence 


(Special to the Railway Review.) 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR VALUATION 


Wasuineton, D. C., December 17.—The senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce today reported favorably 
the resolution of Senator Cummins asking that the di- 
rector of the budget reconsider his estimate for further 
study of the railroad consolidation plan and appropriate 
therefor two million dollars each for the next two years, 
instead of the contemplated million for each of the next 
two fiscal years for this purpose. 


OcroBer Freicit Trarric Sets REcorp 

The greatest freight traffic for any one month in 
history was carried by the railroads in October, 1924. 
Measured in net ton miles, the total was 43,109,743,000 
net ton miles, exceeding by 424,835,000 net ton miles, 
or one per cent, that for August, 1920, which had marked 
the previous high record for any one month. Compared — 
with October last year, this was an increase of 900,- 
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072,000 net ton miles, or 2.1 per cent. 

This record freight movement was handled by the 
railroads without transportation difficulty. While load- 
ing of revenue freight in October averaged more than 
1,090,000 cars weekly, reaching a peak the week of Oc- 
tober 25 when it amounted to 1,112,345 cars, the great- 
est number loaded during any one week in history. The 
railroads through the more expeditious handling ‘of cars 
were able to move this enormous freight business with- 
out a car shortage. In fact, during the month there 
was a daily average of nearly 100,000 surplus freight 
cars in good repair which were not needed to meet 
transportation demands. At the same time, the rail- 
roads had approximately 5,000 serviceable locomotives 
in storage, it not being necessary to place them in serv- 
ice as the locomotives on hand were able to handle the 
volume of the business. 

In the eastern district there was a decrease under 
October, 1923, of 1.2 per cent in the amount of freight 
traffic handled, computed on the basis of net ton miles, 
but in the southern district there was an increase of 2.5 
per cent, and in the western district an increase of 6.3 
per cent. 

For the first ten months in 1924, the volume of freight 
moved amounted to 356,389,671,000 net ton miles, a de- 
crease of 7.7 per cent under the corresponding period 
last year, decreases being shown in all districts. In the 
eastern district the decrease amounted to 11.7 per cent: 
in the southern district the decrease was 6.1 per cent, 
and’in the western 2.3 per cent. 


THE WEEK’s Car LoapINGs 


Total loading of revenue freight for the week ended 
on December 6, was 968,256 cars, according to reports 
filed today by the railroads with the car service division 
of the American Railway Association. ‘This was an in- 
crease of 54,335 cars over the corresponding week last 
year, and 59,082 cars above the same week in 1922. It 
also was an increase of 226.915 cars above the corre- 
sponding week in 1921, and an increase of 130,303 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1920. The total for 
the week of December 6, was an increase of 89,625 cars 
above the week before, when freight traffic was reduced 
owing to the observance of thanksgiving day. 

Coal loading for the week totaled 193,256 cars, an 
increase of 21,223 cars over the preceding week, and 
an increase of ZO,098 cars over the same week in 1923. 
Compared with the same week in 1922, it was a de- 
crease of 4,562 cars. 

Grain and grain products loading amounted to 54,024 


cars, an increase of 4,699 cars over the week before, 


and 2,357 cars above the same week last year, but a 
decrease of 1,388 cars under two years ago. In the 
western districts alone, grain and grain products loading 
totaled 34,834 cars, an increase of 863 cars over the 
corresponding week last year. 

‘Livestock loading for the week totaled 42,963 cars, 
an increase of 10,201 cars over the week before, and 27 
cars above the corresponding week last year, as well 
as 5,360 cars above the corresponding week in: 1922. 

Loading of merchandise and less than carload freight 
totaled 209,030 cars, 27,139 cars above the week before, 
and 3,125 cars above the same week last year. Com- 
pared with the same week in 1922, it also was an increase 


of 21,996 cars. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 334,307 cars, 20,- 
959 cars over the week before, and 21,906 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1923. The figure was 28,842 
cars above the corresponding week in 1922. 


Forest products loading totaled 73,286 cars, 6,131 cars 
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higher than the week before, and 8,545 cars above last 
year. Compared with the corresponding week two years 
ago, it was an increase of 10,631 cars. 

Ore loading amounted to 10,491 cars, 990 cars below 
the week before due to the seasonal decline in ore ship- 
ments, and 1,225 cars under last year, but 323 cars above 
two years ago. 

Coke loading totaled 10,895 cars, 263 cars above the 
preceding week, but 498 cars below the corresponding 
period in 1923, and 2,120 cars under the same period 
in 1922. 

RR bn. 


Waterways Congress Adopts Reso- 
lutions 


The National Rivers & Harbors Congress, which met 
in Washington, D. C., last week, adopted resolutions em- 
bodying its recommendations as to policies of government 
and legislation. The congress declared that the nation’s 
transportation system has not kept pace with the rapidly 
growing commerce of the country, and. advocated the 
fullest development and use of railways, highways and 
waterways, co-ordinated on the basis of co-operation and 
eliminating in so far as possible all elements of hurtful 
competition. The resolutions include the following state- 
ments of policy: 

“First: Equitable railroad rates that will permit the 
railroads to render efficient service and earn a fair and 
just return; 

“Second: Liberal aid, by federal appropriation, in 
the construction of highways which will provide facilities 
for short hauls and terminal and faster service for both 
railways and waterways ; 

“Third: Such appropriations by the federal govern- 
ment as may be necessary to complete and place in opera- 
tion as soon as possible all waterway projects which have 
been or may be recommended to congress by the gov- 
ernment engineers as worthy of improvement ; 

“Fourth: The establishment of through joint inland 
traffic rates, from origin to destination, by rail-and-water 
routes, wherever available, with divisions of rates based 
upon the principle of a fair return to each agency for 
the service rendered by it; such rates and divisions to 
be subject to regulation by proper public authority.” 


Progress on Construction of Natron 


Cut-Off 


Construction of the new main line of the Southern 
Pacific Co. in Oregon, commonly known as the Natron 
cut-oft, is progressing rapidly and much of the work will 
be continued during the winter months in order that the 
line may be completed in the shortest possible time. 

About 43 miles have already been completed between 
Kirk and Oakridge, 37 miles of which are between Kirk 
and Skookum, and all of it has been placed in operation. 
This leaves 65 miles yet to be completed. Between 
Skookum and Summit helper station, a distance of 31 
miles, the grading is nearly completed, and it is expected 
that track laying and ballasting will start on this portion 
of the work early in the spring of 1925. 

Beyond the present end of the operated section of the 
road south of Oakridge the grading is ready for track 
laying to McCreedie Hot Springs, a distance of about 
four miles. 

The crossing of the Cascades at Summit is at an eleva- 
tion of 4,842 feet. Between Oakridge and Summit, on 
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the west slope of the Cascade mountains, occurs the most 
difficult part of the construction. Over this section the 
maximum gradient is 95 feet per mile and the maximum 
curvature 8 degrees 00 minutes. In this distance there 
will be 20 tunnels having an aggregate length of 18,720 
feet. The longest of these is at Summit and has a length 
of 3,648 feet. The shortest tunnel is 150 feet long. 
During the summer and continuing through October an 
average of more than 3,000 men were engaged in the 
various operations of clearing the right of way, grading, 
tunneling and track laying. As the right of way between 
Oakridge and the Summit lies through very heavy virgin 
forest, the clearing has been exceedingly difficult. This 
section is heavily forested with Douglas fir of large size. 
It is expected, however, that the entire right of way will 
be cleared in the next few weeks. Both grading and 
tunnel work on the western slope of the mountains is 
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being prosecuted at a number of points. The various 
camps which have been established along the line will 
be maintained during the winter months as it is expected 
that considerable work, especially the tunnel work, can 
be carried on during this period. 

It has been necessary to construct many miles of wagon 
road on the mountain side to enable the contractors to 
haul in equipment, construction material and supplies to 
the various camps at numerous points where work is under 
way. Inasmuch as the timber cleared from the right of 
way is of excellent quality and suitable for the purpose, 
and in further view of the exceedingly high cost to haul 
the necessary material in, a number of sawmills have been 
established at convenient points in close proximity to 
groups of tunnels, for the purpose of providing the con- 
struction timber required in the tunnel work and for 
filling trestles. 


Production Control 


Establishment of Manufacturing Programs, Operation 
Analysis, Stores Systems and Dispatching of Work 


By Georce D. Bascock 
Manufacturing Executive, Holt Mfg. Co. 


Extracts from a paper contributed by the management 
and machine shop practice division for presentation at the 
annual meeting of the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, New York City, Dec. 1 to 4, 1924. The paper was 
presented also at the Prague International Management Con- 
gress, July 20, 1924. In this paper the author takes up for 
consideration respectively actual output with given equip- 
ment; preplanning; establishment of manufacturing pro- 
grams; fixing the production schedule; operation analysis; 
Stores systems; dispatching of work; inspection; mainten- 
ance and forms. 


The most efficient type of production management is 
based upon an application of the principles first laid down 
by Taylor in his classic paper, “Shop Management,” in 
1903, and amplified and explained in his later writings 
and addresses. ‘Taylor’s great discovery in management 
was that scientific analysis should be substituted for rule- 
of-thumb and for traditional methods. His work also 
started the movement to put engineers in charge of the 
important functions in the supervision of industry, some- 
thing that had up to that time been almost unknown. 
As a direct corollary of Taylor’s discovery, the greater 
part of the burden of determining the best methods of 
doing work was shifted from the workmen to those 
charged with the management of the business. ‘The rea- 
son for this shifting of the burden lay in the fact that 
such determinations involved many things that were be- 
yond the control of the working force. 

Among the items that are not within control of the 
workmen may be mentioned the following: 


a The raw material used for production; its quality 
and the regularity of its supply. 

b The equipment provided for working this raw ma- 
terial. 

c The processes through which the raw material must 
pass to be converted into finished product. 

d The sequence in which the various parts entering 
into the final product are sent into the factory. 


Each of these items requires detailed and extensive in- 
vestigation before the best combination for the desired 
final result can be found. Some of these investigations 


may involve heavy expense and exact technical knowledge, — 
and may consume a considerable amount of time. Obvi- 
ously, it would be impossible for the workers on their 
own initiative to conduct these, even if they had the in- 
clination to do so. a 

Taylor’s conclusions and methods were based upon the 
thesis that every organized effort of human endeavor 
can be analyzed into its fundamental elements, and that 
these elements can be forecast and arranged in an orderly 
sequence that represents the best combination to attain the 
desired results. This analysis and arrangement of the 
elements of production brought about the two great divi- 
sions of productive effort that are characteristic of 
modern industrial management and production control— 
planning and performance. 

The function of planning includes all those elements 
that are beyond the control of the workmen, and some 
of those that formerly were regarded as within their 
sphere. It includes a decision as to the material that 
will be used in the processes of the factory, the exact 
equipment that shall be used, the method of handling this 
equipment, the sequence of individual operations on each 
part of the product, and in the highest development of 
managerial science. the time that shall be taken for each 
operation. It also includes provision for instructing the 
workmen in the methods of handling the equipment so 
as to insure that the performance of the workman will 
accord with the forecast of the planning department. 
Upon the degree to which an industrial establishment has 
developed and made use of these elements of planning, 
depends the efficiency of production. 

CLASSIFICATION OF MANUFACTURING EFFORT 

Manufacturing can be classified into the following divi- 
sions, ranging in order of efficiency from the lowest to 
the highest: 

a One order for one piece, never to be reproduced. 

b One order for several pieces, never to be reproduced. 

c Repeat orders at irregular intervals for one or few 

pieces. 

d Repeat orders at irregular intervals for many pieces. 

e Repeat orders at uniform intervals for one or a few 

pieces. 

f Repeat orders at uniform intervals for many pieces. 


- 
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g Continuous or standing orders for 
the same piece. H_ | 29 22 

Any industry may have in combination 
one or more of these classes of effort and 
in any analysis of the industry this should 
be recognized. 

Irrespective of the class or combination 
of classes into which the work of a manu- 
facturing plant falls, the efficiency of its 
operation will depend upon two things: 
(1) The efficiency in selection and use of 
the mechanical equipment of production; 
(2) The definite preplanning of every operation and event 
which takes place in the progress of the work through the 
factory. These may be considered in some detail. 


C-Calender 
Tape 


THE MECHANICAL EQuIPMENT 


It is obvious that the best equipment that is available 
for a given purpose is the most desirable. High manu- 
facturing efficiency does not depend upon this, however. 
Rather it depends on the best possible use of the equip- 
ment this is available. 

If manufacturing efficiency be defined by the ratio 
actual output with given equipment 


maximum possible output with given equipment 
it will be evident that the efficiency of the plant does not 
depend upon the efficiency of the equipment per se, but 
upon the efficiency with which that equipment is operated. 


Efficient operation depends on the following factors: 


a Maintenance of equipment in perfect operating con- 
dition, so that there will be no failures during work- 
ing hours to delay production. 

b Adequate power at the machine, so that it may be 
utilized to its full capacity. 

¢ Proper adjustment of machines and auxiliary equip- 
ment and, in the case of machine tools, properly 
formed cutting tools. 

d Determination of the best methods of operating the 
equipment, and insistence that these methods be fol- 
lowed. : 

e An adequate supply of material upon which the 
equipment may work, so that there will be no idle 
time or delays due to lack of work for any machine. 

f Uniformity in the quality of raw material, permit- 
ting uniform operation at a predetermined rate. For 
example, excessive hardness in castings will compel 
slower operation of machine tools, and so decrease 
the predetermined production. 


It follows from the foregoing that several departments 


- are concerned in the utilization of equipment to its full 


i 


capacity. Maintenance, power, and adjustment of ma- 
chinery are within the province of a mechanical depart- 
ment. Determination of methods and an adequate supply 
of material at each machine are functions of preplanning. 
Uniform quality of material is a result of careful pur- 
chasing and rigid inspection of purchased material to in- 
sure conformity with specifications. 

Maintenance can be insured by the establishment of a 
definite routine of inspection to discover defects, wear or 
misadjustment which will tend to cause failure or de- 
crease the rate of production. When such are discovered 
arrangements can then be made to effect the necessarv 
repairs outside of working hours or at stich times as will 
cause the least interruption to production. 


PREPLANNING 


Assuming that the equipment of the establishment is 
in first-class operating condition, and a routine has been 
set up that will maintain it in this condition, efficiency of 
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Fig. 1—The Principle of Graphic Control. 


production will then depend on the degree to which pre- 


planning has been carried out. 
Preplanning comprises: 


a The establishment of a definite manufacturing pro- 
gram. 


b The purchase of materials and the insurance of their 
delivery in ample time to carry out this program. 

c The determination of the methods to be used in 
carrying out the program. 

d The sequence of operations to be performed on each 
component part of the final product (routing). 

e The establishment of definite schedules to fix the 
time at which each operation in the routing shall take 
place. 

f The dispatching of the work in the factory in ac- 
cordance with the schedule. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF MANUFACTURING PROGRAM 


Manufacturing may be divided into two classes as 

follows: 

a Manufacturing for stock. Examples of this class 
are automobiles, food products, certain classes of 
electrical equipment, typewriters, etc. 

6 Manufacturing on orders to definite specifications 
furnished by the customer. Examples are hoisting 
and conveying machinery, locomotives, certain classes 
of textiles, etc. 


A manufacturing plant may lie in either or both of 
these classes. The establishment of a manufacturing pro- 
gram is a radically different process in the two cases, 
and in the case of the plant manufacturing both for stock 
and to order the establishment of the program depends 
upon which class of work predominates. 


MANUFACTURING FOR STOCK 


The establishment of a program of manufacturing for 
stock depends first upon the probable demand for the 
product. The analysis of this probable demand is a 
function of the sales department. The analysis of prob- 
able sales should show for the purpose of establishing a 
manufacturing program: 

a The total demand for the product during a given 
period of time. This period should be as long as 
possible, and preferably not less than six months. 

b Whether or not this demand will be at a uniform 
rate. If not uniform it should show. 

c The variation in demand from month to month, or 
even for shorter periods if possible. 

With these data before it, the management may then 

plan the productive activities of the plant so as to meet 
this demand in the most economical manner. 


MANUFACTURING TO ORDER 


A plant manufacturing to order obviously cannot plan 
its production in advance of the receipt of orders. Pre- 
planning in this case involves only the analysis of the 
order to determine the material that must be purchased 
and the time required to procure it, and to determine the 
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operations that are necessary, the sequence in which they 
shall be performed, and the time at which they shall start 
in order to meet the delivery date specified in the order. 
These determinations must be made with reference to 
orders already in process, and the new order must be 
fitted into the manufacturing schedule in such a manner 
as not to create disturbance. The purchasing is often 
simplified by the fact that most manufacturing concerns 
of the class under discussion operate in a somewhat 
limited field as regards product, and the raw material 
used for all orders is of the same character. Thus a 
company specializing in hoisting and conveying machinery 
will use for practically all of its orders pig iron, sheet 
and bar steel, alloys and certain standard manufactured 
products such as rivets, bolts, pillow blocks, chain belts, 
etc. These it will keep on hand in sufficiently large 
quantities to fill its requirements over a certain period, 
purchasing in large lots whenever the stock falls to a 
predetermined minimum. If the analysis of the order 
shows that there is sufficient raw material available to fill 
it, production can begin at the earliest date on which 
machine capacity is available. 


MANUFACTURING FOR STOCK AND ORDER 


Where manufacturing for stock predominates, the stock 
program is laid out and the product made on order is 
fitted into the stock program. This may be accomplished 
by ascertaining what proportion of the machine capacity 
is not utilized over a given period for stock manufacture, 
and then scheduling the special product through this ex- 
cess capacity as if the balance of the equipment did not 
exist. 

Where the stock production is of minor importance, it 
is scheduled on the basis of the excess machine capacity 
available. In doing this, if the stock program extends 
beyond the time for which special orders on hand will 
utilize the equipment, care must be taken to reserve suf- 
ficient capacity to handle future special orders. The 
capacity so reserved should, in general, be equivalent to 
the capacity required for special work during some 


definite preceding period, say from one to six months. 
THE PURCHASE OF AND STORAGE OF MATERIAL 


In purchasing material these considerations must be 
taken into account: 

a Quality 

b Price 

c Time of delivery. 

Quality is important, especially where the final product 
must meet specifications as regards strength, durability, 
etc. It is also important in that it may affect the time re- 
quired for completing the processes in manufacture, and 
if of different quality than that upon which the manufac- 
turing program is based may require much more time 
at each operation. It is poor economy to substitute ma- 
terial of unknown quality for that of proved quality to 
gain a slight advantage in price. 

All things being equal, the lowest priced material is to 
be desired. If, however, the quality is lower, or delivery 
cannot be insured at the desired time, price becomes less 
important than other considerations. The time required 
for delivery is extremely important in laying out a manu- 
facturing program, since production cannot begin un- 
til there is material upon which to work. It is better to 
accept a later delivery date, with the knowledge that it 
will be met, than an earlier date where there is reason to 
doubt that delivery will be made on that date. Another 
factor to be considered is whether the material shall be 
bought from the mill or from a warehouse or jobber. 
Purchases from the mill usually cost less, but the time re- 
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quired for delivery is longer. Whenever possible, mill 
purchases are advisable. 

It should be borne in mind that the shortest time re- 
quired for the execution of a manufacturing program is 
the longest time required to procure any item of material 
plus the time required for the longest process through 
which that material must pass. The importance of ac- 
curate forecasts of the time necessary for purchasing is 
thus evident. 


EsTABLISHMENT OF THE PRODUCTION SCHEDULE 


In making a schedule for manufacturing, the comple- 
tion of the final operation is the starting point. The num- 
ber of days that must be allowed for each standard lot or 
operation must be ascertained. The length of time that 
must be allowed between operations for movement of 
material, for inspection, for seasoning or for any other 


TABLE 1 PRODUCTION SCHEDULE FOR CYLINDER OF 
TRACTOR MOTOR 


Finished Machine Rough Engineer- 
tractor Assembly shop stores Purchase ing. 
No. of days 
in depart- 
TENE eters 0 22 24 Ve 60 10 
Working ' 
days ahead 
of c.om-= 
pletion ... 0 22 46 63 123 133 
Date work 
should be 
finished ..July 1 June 5 May 7 Apr. 7* Hebr ih Jan, 26 


*D'iate on which invoice should be paid. 

}Date on which purchase order should be placed. 
purpose whatever also must be determined. These vari- 
ous intervals are then to be added progressively to show 
the number of working days prior to the date set for 
completion of the first lot of the product that each opera- 
tion should begin. Then by means of a calendar, from 
which Sundays and holidays are omitted, the actual calen- 
dar dates for these operations can be fixed when the date 
of completion is known. Table 1 is an example of the 
fixing of the calendar dates for the principal events in the 
production of a cylinder for the gasoline motor of a 
tractor, deliveries of which are to begin on July 1. 

This cylinder is a machine shop product, on which 
many operations are performed. The actual working 
schedule would show in detail every operation, and the 
date at which that operation should begin. Several ways 
of doing this are in common use, and each one has its 
advantages. No one method can be said to be the best 
for the reason that the method to be adopted should de- 
pend on the circumstances surrounding its use. Two 
methods that have proved very successful may be cited. 

The first uses what are known as route sheets. One 
route sheet is used for each item of product, and lists 
every operation in its order through which the item is to 
pass, together with the machine, and the date on which 
the operation is to be performed. Progress of the work — 
is noted. by checking off each operation as it is com- 
pleted. The route sheet may be used for large quantities 
or for single piece orders. 

The second method is semi-graphical. Consider for a 
moment a single item of product that is made up of many 
parts. If a horizontal line is divided according to scale 
of working days, it can be made of such a length that the 
number of days represented by it is the total time from 
the completion of the design to the delivery of the final 
product. Then the schedule can be laid out by noting on 
this line. according to the scale of working days, the num- — 
ber of days prior to completion that each operation shall 
begin. The time required for this operation may be 
shown by blocking off on the line a distance equal in 
length to the space representing the number of days re- 
auired. This space is laid down from the point denoting 
the beginning of the operation toward the point represent- 
ing the completion of the product, known as the zero 
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point. Another scale, also graduated to the same scale 
of working days, but reading trom right to left in calendar 
dates, with Sundays and holidays omitted, is then laid 
along this line ot operations, with the date set for com- 
pletion placed on the zero point. The calendar date oa 
which any operation should begin may be read directly 
on this scale. If for each item that enters into the fina: 
product a similar horizontal line of operations be laid out, 
there is presented a graphic picture of the production 
schedule tor the entire product. 

Such a graphical schedule may be used to control pro- 
duction by the addition of another scale, equal in length 
to the total time shown on the schedule for the part re- 
quiring the longest time. This scale is graduated to read 
in items of finished product, and is numbered from right 
to left, from zero to the total number of items in the pro- 
gram. ‘l’his scale is movable, and at the beginning o1 
ine program is set with its zero at the extreme left ot the 
schedule, and corresponding to the first operation shown. 
11 is moved to the right each day a distance equal to on 
day on the horizontat scale. Whenever the zero of this 
moving scale passes over any operation posted on the 
schedule, it is an indication that that operation should be- 
gin. The necessary orders should then be issued for such 
operation, 

Progress of the production program can be recorded 
by writing over each operation in terms of units of final 
comp.eted product, the quantity of product that has passed 
through it at the end of any period of time. If the num- 
ber so written corresponds to the number immediately 
over it in the moving scale or schedule tape, the operation 
in question is in accord with the schedule. If the number 
is greater than that on the schedule tape, the operation is 
ahead of schedule. If it is less, the operation is behind 
schedule. The number of days that it is off schedule 
is ascertained by locating on the schedule tape the num- 
ber corresponding to that written between the position of 
this number and the operation in question. (See Fig. 1.) 


This method is the basis of control boards that have 
been used to control operation in repetitive work, where 
the product is put through in lots, as in the automobile 
industry. If it is desired at any time to increase the 
schedule, this may be done by decreasing the time interval 
at which lots are started in the factory. 


The route sheet and the control board are adapted to 
industries where the product is made up either of single 
pieces or of a large number of parts that are assembled 
into a final product. Where the final product is not an 
assembly, such as cloth fabrics, or where it is an assembled 
product made in such large volume that the manufacture 
of each part is on a progressive or continuous basis, 
scheduling is determined by the speed of the tinal opera- 
tion. This determines the amount of product that can be 
produced per day, and the purchase of material is ar- 
ranged so that there will be daily supplied to the factory 
equipment an amount equal to the daily production. The 
only date to which much consideration must be given is 
the date on which the first purchase order must be placed. 
This is fixed by the time required for process up to the 
- final operation plus the time required to procure material. 
After the flow has once been established, the operations 
become automatic in their relation to one another. 


OPERATION ANALYSIS 


It is evident from the discussion on scheduling that an 
important feature is exact knowledge of time required 
for each operation. It is not enough that the time for 
an operation by the method in common use be known. 
For the most efficient management, the time of the best 
method should be found. This includes both the best 
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method of performing each individual operation and the 
best sequence of operations. 

A prerequisite to ethcient scheduling, then, 1s an ex- 
haustive analysis of each operation to discover the best 
method and equipment for performing that operation 
‘his also should inciude an investigation to discover and 
eliminate all causes that will hamper production, and to 
standardize the conditions under which production shall 
be carried on. 

Tor instance, in machine shop work there may be sev- 
eral methods available for performing a single operation. 
Boring and turning may be done, for example, in a lathe, 
a boring mill, or a turret lathe. Considerations that goy- 
ern the choice of the particular machine in this case 
might include the size ot the work, the number of pieces 
to be made. the quality of finish demanded, the relative 
time by each method, the number and cost of specia: 
tools, and the time required to set up each machine fo1 
the operation in question. The analysis should determine, 
first, the method, and next standardize the conditions ot 
using that method. In the machine shop, the shape of the 
cutting tools has a marked effect on production. It is 
highly important therefore that these be standardized, 
and the same shape and method of heat treatment be 
used for the same work every time it occurs. The best 
combination of speeds and feeds should also be ascertained 
for each job, and the workmen should be required to use 
these combinations. The machines themselves should be 
standardized so that identical work can be done in ma- 
chines of the same class. If this is not done, there may 
be a congestion of work at some machines while others 
of the same class are idle because they are less efficient 
than the others. Or if the work is routed to these in- 
efficient machines it may not be possible to do it in the 
time allowed in the schedule, which should be based on 
the best method. The schedule may thus be upset at 
these machines with disastrous results so far as controlled 
production is concerned. Standardization is a great aid 
to simplification of routing and scheduling. 


QUALITY OF MATERIAL 


Uniformity in quality of material is an important factor 
in scheduling. In the analysis of a joba certain standard 
of quality is assumed, and all time estimates are based 
on this. Variations from this quality may seriously 
affect the time of operation. Thus in the machine shop, 
a certain grade of iron castings can be machined at a 
certain best combination of speed and feed with a certain 
depth of cut. If the casting actually furnished is harder 
than that used as a basis, the speed or feed must be de- 
creased or more cuts taken than were contemplated. In 
any event, the time required will be greater and the 
schedule will suffer in consequence. 

Uniformity in quality can be insured as a rule by rigid 
inspection of raw material accompanied by tests to de- 
termine quality. All the material not up to the standard 
set should be rejected. 


DETERMINATION OF OPERATION TIME 


The time required for an operation can be ascertained 
in a number of ways. Time study is one. Estimation, 
based on similar work or on previous performance is 
another. In work where the machine has a definite out- 
put per unit of time, the time is a matter of calculation, 
based on the quality of material to be handled and the 
speed of the machine, with a certain percentage added 
to cover unavoidable machine delays, and the setting up 
of the machine. In machine-shop work, where the time 
required for handling the work and for setting up the 
machine is relatively small, compared to the tirne actually 
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required for cutting metal, calculation based on feed and 
speed and the dimensions of the work, plus a percentage 
of flat time allowance for handling, etc., may be suff- 
ciently accurate. 

While it is desirable, of course, that the time allowed 
for an operation be as accurate as is possible, it is unwise 
to strive for absolute perfection when the advantage to 
be gained is small, and the cost of the last few per cent 
in the perfection scale is high. Thus, if the handling 
time on an operation is two minutes, and the machine 
time 30 minutes, an error of even 25 per cent in esti- 
mating and handling time will make an error of only 
about one per cent in the total time of the operation. 
The actual length of the job, however, must be consid- 
ered, in deciding whether or not the error due to esti- 
mating will be serious. In the case just considered, an 
error of 25 per cent or one-half minute per job, would 
amount to but 7 minutes per day, since less than 16 jobs 
are all that are possible in an eight-hour day, and the 
maximum difference in production would be one piece 
per week. If, however, a job requires but three minutes 
with a handling time of one minute, an error of 25 per 
cent in estimating handling time would be more serious. 
The difference in product would be one piece per hour, 
or eight per day. 


Stores SYSTEMS 


The stores system is an important feature of produc- 
tion control. Unless there is an adequate supply of ma- 
terial available when and where it is needed, the most 
elaborate system and the finest equipment will fail of their 
purpose. ‘Lhe stores system includes the storage of ma- 
terial and the accounting for it. The accounting system 
should be so designed as to show at all times the quantity 
of material of each class and size actually on hand in the 
store room, the quantity on order but not yet delivered, 
the quantities apportioned to or reserved for various 
orders not yet in process, and the particular orders to 
which these quantities are assigned, and the balance that 
is available for future orders. The stores ledger sheets 
should also show the location in the storeroom of every 
item carried, and the unit value of these items. This 
last feature enables inventory to be taken directly from 
the stores ledgers without the necessity of a physical 
inventory in the storeroom. 


DISPATCHING OF WorkK 


Except in continuous or progressive manufacturing, 
dispatching is essential to make preplanning effective. 
Dispatching is the assignment of jobs to machines or 
workmen in the sequence and at the times determined by 
the schedule established in advance. Under modern man- 
agement, the foreman or overseer has no authority to 
dictate when or where any operation shall be performed. 
The time of its performance is fixed by the schedule, and 
the place by the job analysis. Work orders then are pre- 
pared for each operation shown on the schedule and filed 
according to the schedule dates. Each day the orders 
for that day are issued to the workmen concerned. If 
the work called for by any work order is not available, 
due to previous operations being incomplete, the order is 
marked in some manner to make it conspicuous, and 
pressure is exerted until the work is once more on sched- 
ule. Dispatching thus may be performed by a well- 
trained clerical force and foreman relieved of routine. 
By noting on them the time of issue of work orders, and 
the time of completion of work, the dispatching may be 
used as the time keeping system of the shop and also 
used to accumulate data for the cost accounting. 
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INSPECTION 


Inspection under modern industrial management is uce ; 
to prevent defective work, as well as to discover it in 
completed product. Defective product results only from 
the two causes of defective material and poor workman- 
ship. The inspection function can be arranged to pre- 
vent both of these causes. Inspection of incoming ma- 
terial has already been discussed. As a preventive of 
poor workmanship, inspection should take place at the 
beginning of a job. The inspector should ascertain 
whether the product at each operation is being made ac- 
cording to the specifications, and if not, point out the 
cause of variation. He should not leave until the work- 
man has produced and is producing perfect work. The 
dispatching of work should include the directing of the 
inspector to operations that are just being started. 

This inspection of work in process should not operate 
to dispense with final inspection of each part of the 
product after the last operation. In final inspection, the 
inspector should be advised as to just what faults or 
variations from standard are to be looked for, and the 
permissible amount of variation. The provision of a 
definite routine for inspection will render it more efficient 
and less costly. 


MAINTENANCE 


Maintenance and repair form an exceedingly important 
function of production management. The duties of the 
maintenance department include the repair of equipment 
that fails or wears in service, and the establishment of 
a system of inspection and preventive repair that will 
remove causes of failure or make adjustments for wear 
before failure occurs. 

Failure of equipment in service has many disadvan- 
tages. Not only is there the cost of repair, but also the 
wages of idle workmen while repairs are being made, 
and the loss of profitable production. Constant machine 
failures will prevent any schedule being laid down with 
the certainty that it can be met, and production control 
may become difficult if not impossible. 

The maintenance department can avoid all or nearly 
all of these difficulties by establishing a routine that will 
insure inspection of the equipment of the plant at regular 
intervals. When conditions are revealed that require a 
remedy, arrangements can be made for the necessary 
repairs outside of working hours or at a time when they 
will cause the least interruption to production. It is 
worthy of note that those plants that have a highly de- 
veloped maintenance system seldom have equipment 
failures. 

Forms 

To carry out the routine of any system of management, 
certain forms are necessary. The system of forms should 
not be confused with the system of management. The 
latter is an organized scheme for obtaining certain re- 
sults, based on definite principles. The former is simply 
the mechanism provided for the latter. And let it be 
stated here that scientific management is not a particular 
system, nor a set of forms. These are but a means to 
an end. They represent only the easiest and most eco- 
nomical method of applying the principles of management 
to the case in hand. Two plants may have entirely dif- 
ferent systems and their forms may be totally unlike, 
and still plants may be truly representative examples 
of scientific management. Forms are merely a permanent 
statement of the wishes of the management in regard to 
the matters to which they relate. They replace orders 
and instructions that in the early stages of an enterprise 
or program are given by written memoranda or verbally. 
When an order or instruction is repeated sufficiently often 
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to warrant it, a form is devised to convey the same 
information, concisely and definitely, leaving only the 
necessity of writing in the figures, dates and symbols to 
make the form complete. Forms may also be considered 
a delegation of authority to the individual authorized to 
issue them, the authority, however, extending only to the 
subjects covered by the form. 


Hot Boxes 


By C. E. PEIFrers 
Master Car Builder, Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Ry. 


The following is extracted from an article appearing in 
Railway Life, a publication of the Buffalo Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh Ry., in which the author sets out the method employed 
on this road to overcome hot boxes. This subject was dis- 
cussed at some length at the latest convention of the Chief 
Interchange Car Inspectors’ & Car Foreman’s Association 
of America, and the practice on the B. R. & P. should be of 
interest in this connection. 


With the proper co-operation and the care that journal 
boxes should receive at the various terminals by the car 
department employees, and as cold weather is approaching 
and freezing periods at hand, still better results can b« 
produced. Proper care and inspection are required to 
obtain best results, and every man should put forth his 
best effort to see that journal boxes receive this attention 
in order to reduce the number of hot boxes in transit, 
which will prevent delays and save expenses. Proper 
co-operation of transportation department employees by 
giving such attention at the proper time as heat develops 
will also help to accomplish the desired and best results. 


PASSENGER TRAIN CARS 


Prior to November, 1917, there had been no special 
rule as to any set time for the inspection and examination 
of journal bearings under passenger train cars on this 
road, but beginning in November, 1917, instructions were 
issued that each journal bearing under passenger equip- 
ment must be examined every six months, journal packing 
removed and replaced and each truck so stenciled. 


This developed an improvement, but it was found that 
-the period was too long to insure the best results, and in 
April, 1922, it was reduced to four months; each and 
every journal bearing was to be removed and examined, 
those having any defects liable to cause heating or in 
which the lining was worn off or worn thin that would 
not safely run for another four month period to be re- 
newed and journal boxes repacked. 

This covered the wooden equipment and insured the 
best results, but it was too long a period for the heavier 
and all-steel equipment; and in July, 1923, the orders 
were revised and reissued that the journal bearings on 
all-steel passenger equipment must be examined every 30 
days and the wooden equipment every four months, wit 
same procedure as for examinations, etc. This has ef- 
fected the best of results, as there have been a number 
of months in the past year—since the latter order has 
been in effect—in which we have run an entire month 
on the system without a hot journal on any passenger 
equipment cars. 

FREIGHT CARS 

Prior to 1918 there had been no general practice as to 
the repacking of journal boxes under freight train cars, 
but commencing in November, 1918, instructions were 
issued that on freight train cars, journal boxes must be 
repacked with properly prepared packing once every 12 
months and the car so stenciled on each side. This prac- 
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tice is still in effect, and from the results obtained, com- 
mencing at that time up to the present time, based upon 
the miles run per hot box, it has been proved that the 
mileage has gradually increased from an average of 20,000 
miles per hot box in 1918 to 24,000 miles per hot box for 
the first eight months in the year 1924, 


How Railroad Consolidation Can Be 
Facilitated 


Writing in Forbes Magazine, New York city, Albert H. 
Harris, chairman of the finance committee, New York 
Central Lines, suggests modification of the interstate com- 
merce act so as to permit voluntary consolidations of the 
railroads of the country, rather than new legislation to en- 
force consolidation along pre-conceived academic lines. 
Mr. Harris said: “The hearings which the commission has 
held in regard to grouping and the studies which have 
been made of the questions involved have been of very 
great value. So many questions have arisen, however, 
and there are so many conflicting views and interests that, 
at the end of four years from the time the act took effect, 
the final grouping which it contemplates is not yet in sight. 
When such final grouping shall at last have been estab- 
lished the constructive work will yet remain to be done. 

“Tt is one thing to make the group and quite another to 
bring about an amalgamation of all the lines within it. 
Such an amalgamation must be the result of negotiation 
and voluntary agreement. It cannot be forced. The pro- 
vision that consolidations may be effected only in harmony 
with the final grouping has made it impracticable so far 
to effect consolidations under the act. 

“Tt would be much better if the law should be modified 
so as to omit the provision for the advance grouping of 
all the railroads of the country and in place thereof for it 
to contain a declaration that it is in the public interest that 
the railroads should be combined into a limited number of 
well balanced competitive systems, and in aid of that 
policy that the Interstate Commerce Commission should 
be empowered to authorize such consolidations as it might 
find to be in harmony therewith. Consolidations could 
then immediately be made along the lines of natural selec- 
tion unhampered by advance allocations and as the result 
of agreements between the companies themselves, such 
agreements being subject to the approval of the commis- 
sion.” 


One of the most helpful results of federal aid to road 
construction has been the bridging of major streams which 
it has encouraged and made possible, according to the 
annual report of the bureau of public roads of the United 
States department of agriculture. Such streams are, in 
many cases, the boundaries of counties or states, and the 
necessity of securing joint action of the authorities of the 
two political divisions, coupled with the inadequacy of 
funds available, has made the construction of modern 
structures over wide rivers an almost hopeless problem. 
Yet it is evident that no continuous road system is possible 
without bridging these barriers. Federal aid and the co- 
ordinating influence of the federal government have been 
the means of securing practical action in a great many 
cases of this sort. The careful study of the principal lines 
of travel leading to the designation of the federal-aid 
highway system has developed clearly the need of bridges 
of this character over certain streams and has brought 
ahout agreement as to the locations in which the bridges 
should be built. This benefit has been experienced by 
the majority of the states, especially those of the south and 
the Mississippi valley. 
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News of the Raihvays and the Equipment Market 


Events of the Transportation Industry — Opinion and Gomment — Railroad 


Finance — 


Executive Committees of Erie 
and P. M. Approve Nickel 
Plate Lease 


The consolidation being fostered by 
the Van Sweringen brothers advanced 
considerably nearer to a conclusion 
within the past few days. On Decem- 
ber 12, the executive committee of the 
Erie R. R. unanimously approved the 
terms of the proposed lease, making 
their approval public with the following 
announcement: 


“A report from the subcommittee to 
the executive committee and the Erie 
board, regarding the basis for rental in 
the proposed lease of the Erie system 
to the Nickel Plate was read and unani- 
mously approved by the board.” 


On the same day, the Van Sweringen 
brothers were conferring with Pere 
Marquette officials in New York, at 
which meeting a number of the diffi- 
culties that have hitherto held up nego- 
tiations were ironed out, with the re- 
sult that, on December 17, the executive 
committee of the Pere Marquette Ry. 
approved the fundamental terms of the 
lease. 

This acceptance by the Pere Mar- 
quette, following closely on the heels 
of that of the Erie, practically assures 
the successful termination of the con- 
solidation within a short time, for, 
while the Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. 
and the Hocking Valley R. R. have not 
yet formally accepted the terms, it is 
regarded as virtually certain that they 
will do so. 


Florida Citrus Exchange Makes Trial. 


Shipments by Water. 


The Florida Citrus Exchange, the 
principal co-operative marketing agency 
of the Florida citrus belt, has inaugu- 
rated experimentally, shipments of 
citrus fruit coastwise from Tampa to 
New York. The first cargo left Tampa, 
December 8, in the motorship Twin 
Cities, and consisted of 20,000 boxes 
of oranges and grapefruit. The greater 
part of the cargo was concentrated at 
the Tampa docks by motor truck from 
the near-by grove country. The ship- 
ment is the equivalent of about 55 car- 
loads. It had been planned originally 
to take on the cargo at several Florida 
ports, but a later decision changed the 
schedule and the vessel is making no 
stops between Tampa and New York. 


Among the Railway Supply People 
Improvements and Betterments — 


The Twin Cities is one of two vessels 
which have been chartered by the 
Florida Citrus Exchange for this serv- 
ice, the other being the Twin Ports. 
Both are under Duluth ownership, and 
have previously operated on the Great 
Lakes. The second vessel was an- 
nounced to sail from Tampa about a 
week later, and it is the intention later 
to place other vessels in commission 
and to maintain a schedule of about 
six sailings per month to the Atlantic 
seaboard market from Tampa and other 
Florida ports including Bradentown, 
Boca Grande, Ft. Myers, Miami and 
possibly Jacksonville. The address of 
the Florida Citrus Exchange is Citrus 
Exchange building, Tampa, Fla. 


Conference Will Consider Adoption of 
Standard Forms. 


In response to a request from the 
National Association of Purchasing 
Agents the Department of Commerce 
has called a conference to consider the 
adoption of standard inquiry, purchase 
order and invoice forms. This confer- 
ence is scheduled to take place Wednes- 
day, January 14, 1925, at the Commerce 
building, Washington. It has been esti- 
mated that there is an annual waste 
amounting to $15,000,000 due to greater 
standardization in this field, and it is 
hoped that the general adoption and 
use of the proposed standards will 
work toward the elimination of such 
waste, resulting from the tremendous 
diversity in the forms used for the pur- 
poses indicated, and the efforts of the 
organizations interested in this effort 
to standardize and simplify current 
commercial practice are looked upon 
with general favor. 


Senate Committee Asks Appropriations 
for I. C. C. Valuation Work. 


The interstate commerce conimittee 
of the senate has unanimously author- 
ized senator Cummins to prepare a 
resolution for the committee, stating 
that it is the opinion of the senate that 
appropriations should be made for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, suf- 
ficient to enable it to complete the val- 
uation of the railways within the next 
two years. The sum to be named in 
the resolution is $4,000,000. This ac- 
tion on the part of the senate commit- 
tee follows the paring down of the I. 
C. C’s. estimates by the budget bureau, 
which, if carried out, would cause a 
long delay in completing the valuation. 


— onstruction Items 
Equipment Purchases 


President Markham Discusses 
Relation of Railways to 
National Expansion 


In addressing the eighteenth annual 
convention of the association of life in- 
surance presidents, President Charles 
H. Markham, of the Illinois Central R. 
R. predicted that the life insurance 
companies would undoubtedly renew 
their interests in railway securities and 
stated further that railway conditions 
of the present day are entirely different 
from those existing a decade or two 
ago, aud wil! remain different. 

Mr. Markham said: 


“The injurious effects of the recent 
great war are beginning to wear off, 
and all lines of business, including agri- 
culture and the railroads, are ready to 
make a new start to levels of industry 
that have been as yet untouched. The 
settled conditions that were in evidence 
prior to the war are to be resumed. 
Farm prices are becoming more sta- 
bilized. A national election unaffected 
by the heritage of the war has just 
been decided. A national policy of en- 
couragement of business has been de- 
termined upon. In every way I believe 
that we are safe in looking forward to 
an era of good times in which every 
one wili share. 


“In part the railroads must play in 
this advance is the one great railway 
problem facing us today, that of the 
ability of the railroads, under private 
management, to take care of the future 
transportation needs of this great na- 
tion. 

“The railroads are back, in a way, 
where they began nearly a century ago, 
faced again by the need of catching up 
and keeping up with the country. The 
mark we must shoot at is high. Our 
railway freight traffic, we must remem- 
ber, has increased the tremendous 
amount of more than. 800 per cent in 
the last 40 years and has more than 
doubled itself in the last 20. 


“Owing to inadequate rates and un- 
certainty as to the attitude of the pub- 
lic our American railroads in recent 
years have not been able to make ade- 
quate investment preparations for the 
future. More than $1,000,000,000 was 
Lorrowed and spent in 1923, to make 
up for some of the more noticeable de- 
fects, but these expenditures ‘did not 
entirely offset the postponement of 
needed expenditures that had been 
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forced upon the railroads in the past, 
much less place the railroads in a po- 
sition to go confidently ahead. 


“If railway traffic increases in the 
next ten years only half of what it did 
in the last ten years, it has been esti- 
mated, an expenditure of approximately 
$800,000,000 a year above the ordinary 
maintenasce will be required steadily 
for the nexc ten years to keep pace 
with the growth of business. 


“Considering the promises of contin- 
ued prosperity we have today, I would 
not be at all surprised to see railway 
business increas? more than that esti- 
mate in the next ten years and an in- 
vestment expenditure be required of at 
least $1,000,000,000 a year. It will take 
confidence on the part of railway man- 
agements to spend $1,000,000,00 a year, 
and it will take confidence on the part 
of investors to lend it. 


“The great insurance companies 
which you gentlemen represent have 
done much to make sound railway 
credit a matter of great, although in- 
direct, interest to many millions of our 
people. Of the $190 invested as a re- 
serve on behalf of each of the 50,000,- 
000 life insurance policyholders of this 
country, I am told that more than $40 
is invested in railway bonds. Each of 
the 50,000,000 policyholders therefore 
has, or should have, a deep interest in 
railway success. 

“Many other conce-ns likewise, rep- 
resenting many millions of individuals, 
have railway investments of great im- 
portance to them; so it may safely be 
estimated that more than half of our 
people have a proprietary interest, 
either directly or indiiectly, in the rail- 
toads. 

“The public knows the fundamental 
needs of the railroads today and is 
prepared to do its part in catering to 
those needs. Railway investment will 
be a safer thing in the future than it 
has been in the past because the public 
has come to understand that the best 
railroad is the one that is able to pro- 
vide simultaneously good service, ade- 
quate dividends, good wages and low 
rates. 

“In closing, allow me to leave with 
you the thought that ‘he railroads have 
had nothing to lose and everything to 
gain by going to the public with their 
problems. Any business that is above 
board and clean can, it seems to me, 
do the same thing with results just as 
much to be desired. 

“The public recognizes and appre- 
ciates fair dealing. It is willing to pay, 
and pay well, for fair dealing. The 
central theme of your meeting here re- 
fers to sound public opinion as ‘the na- 
tion’s great reserve.’ Such a reserve 
as that is one which cannot be built 
up too large. Every act by a great 
corporation or any large business that 
demonstrates confidence in the people 
is a step toward wiping out the suspi- 
cion that has cost our nation so heavily 
in the past. 


“The railroads have found that frank- 
ness and fair dealing toward the pub- 
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lic pay dividends in fair treatment by 
ihe public. That lesson holds just as 
true for other large business organiza- 
tions as it does for the railroads them- 
selves.” 


Canadian Car Loadings Continue to 
Show Seasonal Decline. 


Car loadings in Canada during the 
week ended December 6 aggregated 
60,915. cars, a decrease of 4,036 cars 
from the previous week but a slight 
increase over the corresponding week 
in 1923. The decline is seasonal. Al- 
though navigation is still open the 
grain movement is slackening up and 
is not being offset by an increase in 
the coal movement. Merchandise and 
miscellaneous freight also showed small 
declines, but other commodities showed 
little change. With a smaller harvest 
grain loading was lighter than last 
year by 4,379 cars but the loss was 
more than made up by gains in live 
stock, coal, lumber, pulpwood, ore and 
merchandise. 


American Railway Associa- 
tion to Conduct Investiga- 
tion of Power Brakes 


At a meeting held on November 19, 
the board of directors of the American 
Railway Association gave consideration 
to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s report and opinion in case No. 
13,528, “Investigation of power brakes 
and appliances for operating power 
brake systems,” and has now directed 
the mechanical division to make the 
necessary arrangements for a complete 
investigation of the two named subjects. 
The mechanical division has therefore 
engaged the services of Mr. Harley A. 
Johnson, assistant general manager of 
the Chicago Rapid Transit Ry., as 
director of research to conduct this in- 
vestigation, the cost of which will be 
borne by the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. 

The committee on safety appliances 
after conference with the director of 
the bureau of safety of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, has agreed 
upon the following plan: 

1. Steps will be taken to obtain appli- 
ances, which, it is claimed, meet the 
views of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, as indicated in its preliminary 
report and conclusions. If the plans or 
specifications for such appliances are 
available and the appliances are not yet 
being manufactured, steps will be taken 
by the director of research to secure 
such appliances, even to the extent of 


entering into an agreement to have- 


such appliances made. 

2. As soon as such appliances have 
been obtained they will be given ex- 
haustive tests on the test rack at Pur- 
due University, which rack will be com- 
pletely prepared and brought up to 
date for the purpose of this investiga- 
tion, 

3. Following the completion of the 
rack tests such devices will be given 
road tests, to develop whether or not 
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they meet road conditions safely in 
service. 

4. This program will be carried out 
with all dispatch and as promptly as 
the devices for these tests are avail- 


able. 


Fewer Railway Employees During 


September. 


The total number of employees re- 
ported by the Class I railroads for the 
month of September was 1,801,296. This 
was a decrease of 144,621, or 7.4 per 
cent, compared with September a year 
ago. The total compensation in Sep- 
tember this year was $240,659,259, a de- 
crease of $14,557,938, or 5.7 per cent. 
The total employment in September 
this year represented an increase of less 
than one per cent over August. A 
comparison of the number of em- 
ployees and their compensation by 
months for the past year follows: 


No. of Total 

Month. employees. compensation. 
Sept., 1923...1,941,917 $255,217,197 
Oct., 1923....1,936,494 271,005,542 
Nov., 1923... . 1,899,545 249,686,024 
Deew1923.. 251,793,779 234,662,008 
Jan., 1924....1,749,927 239,550,251 
Feb., 1924....1,753,289 230,915,026 
March, 1924. .1,760,268 241,406,659 
April, 19924. .1,787,217 236,909,229 
May, 1924...1,792,504 240,029,129 
June ,1924...1,770,565 229,495,526 
July, 1924....1,773,114 236,525,640 
Aug., 1924... .1,788,972 239,518,006 
Sept., 1924...1,801,296 240,659,259 


Freight Cars Needing Repairs Increase 
Slightly. 


Freight cars in need of repair on De- 
cember 1 totaled 189,140, or 8.2 per cent 
of the number on line, according to 
reports filed today by the carriers with 
the car service division of the American 
Railway Association. This was an in- 
crease of 3,833 over the number re- 
ported on November 15, at which time 
there were 185,307 or eight per cent. 
Freight cars in need of heavy repair 
on December 1 totaled 146,286, or 6.3 
per cent. This was a decrease of 1,704 
compared with November 15. Freight 
cars in need of light repairs totaled 
42,854, or 1.9 per cent, an increase of 
4,906 compared with November 15. 


Surplus Freight Cars Continue to In- 
crease. 


Surplus freight cars in serviceable 
condition totaled 208,451 on December 
7, an increase of 24,537 cars compared 
with the number on November 30, due 
to the seasonal decline in freight traffic, 
according to reports filed by the rail- 
roads with the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. 
Surplus coal cars in good repair on De- 
cember 7 totaled 95,961, an increase of 
13,142 over the number reported on 
November 30, while surplus box cars 
in good repair totaled 81,875, an in- 
crease of 8,328 within a week. Reports 
showed 12,075 surplus stock cars, an 
increase of 1,395 over the number re- 
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ported on November 30, while there 
was an increase during the same period 
of 1,862 in the number of surplus re- 
frigerator cars, which brought the total 
for that class of equipment to 8,317. 
Practically no car shortage is being re- 
ported. 


Decrease Shown in Locomotives Need- 
ing Repair. 


Locomotives in need of repair on 
Dec. 1 totaled 11,574, 18 per cent of the 
number on line, a decrease of 63 under 
Nov. 15, the American Railway asso- 
ciation reports. Class I railroads had 
4,904 serviceable locomotives in stor- 
age, an increase of 86. In the last half 
of November 36,148 locomotives were 
repaired and turned out of shop, an 
increase of 728 compared with the first 
half of November. 


Rock Island Lines Announce New 


California Train. 


Official announcement is made from 
the general offices of the Rock Island 
line in Chicago, of the inauguration on 
Sunday, Deccember 28, of a new 
“Golden State Limited” to California 
to be operated jointly over the Rock 
Island and Southern Pacific. A second 
train, which will be known as the 
“Golden State Express,” also will be 
started on this date. The new “Golden 
State Limited” will be all-Pullman 
first-class observation-car train for 
through travel only, carrying the latest 
types sleeping cars through from Chi- 
cago to Los Angeles, San Diego and 
Santa Barbara, and a diner and men’s 
club car. It will be the Rock Island’s 
most exclusive service. Through sleep- 
ers will be operated out of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul and St. Louis to con- 
nect with the limited train at Kansas 
City. The “Golden State” will leave 
LaSalle station, Chicago, at 8:30 p. m., 
and arrive in Los Angeles at 2:45 p. m. 
the third day. Returning, the train 
will leave Los Angeles at 11:45 a. m. 
and arrive in Chicago at 10:00 a. m. the 
third day. Each train will carry a 
maid, a barber and tailor, and will be 
equipped with baths for both men and 
women, telephones and reading library. 
The observation car will be equipped 
with a comfortable lounging room, ex- 
elusively for women. The locomotive 
is known as “No. 999” and is a three- 
cylinder engine, the first of this type 
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to be placed in service on any west- 
ern railroad. It was designed for speed 
and was made by the American Loco- 
motive Co., on specifications furnished 
by the Rock Island. It is claimed to 
have one-third more power than the 
usual locomotives of that type, and can 
start and stop a heavy train without a 
perceptible jar. The Rock Island has 
recently improved its road bed to take 
care of this special service. 


Gigantic Building Planned to House I. 
C. Suburban Terminal. 


According to plans announced this 
week, a $30,000,000 structure is to be 
erected in Chicago, Ill, which will 
cover a five-acre tract, on steel stilts, 
most of the building being suspended 
over the tracks of the Illinois Central 
R. R. The building is to contain, 
among other things, the I. C. suburban 
terminal station, a convention hall 
with 20,000 seats, a commercial hotel 
with 3,500 rooms, a 700-feet steel tower, 
with a radio broadcasting station at its 
top. The building is intended primarily 
as an agricultural temple and the of- 
fice space in the building will be occu- 
pied by various agricultural bodies for 
the most part. 


Dr. Friday Predicts General 
Prosperity and Unpre- 
cedented Traffic 


Dr. David Friday, formerly president 
of Michigan Agricultural College, and 
now professor of economics at the New 
School for Social Research, was the 
principal speaker at the annual dinner 
of the ‘(New York Railroad Club, Thurs- 
day evening, December 18. Dr. Friday 
expressed the opinion that recent ad- 
vances in prices of farm products and 
the revival of agriculture indicates that 
“business faces a procession of years” 
of unusual prosperity. Dr. Friday, who 
is a leading authority on agricultural 
economics, compared the situation now 
existing with that existing after the 
depression following the panic of 1893. 

“The depression of 1893-1896 was 
brought to an end,” he said, “by the 
rise in wheat prices during the election 
year 1896, and by a continuation of 
that rise in the next year. Production 
then increased at an amazing rate. 
Within four years after 1897, the traffic 


Locomotive 999. The Three-Cylinder Engine for the New All-Pullman Golden State Lim- 
ited, Which Wiil Be on Public Exhibition in LaSalle Station, Chicago, Saturday, December 


27, One Day Prior to the Inauguration of the New California Train. 
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of the railroads had increased 50 per 
cent. In ten years it had doubled. 


“Business depression is never fully 
over until agricultural prices have re- 
vived, and until the purchasing power 
of the thirty million people on farms 
has been restored. You may have a 
temporary business revival, such as oc- 
curred in this country in 1922 and 1923, 
without an agricultural revival, but in 
the long run it is the latter which 
brings abiding prosperity. 

“This is the fundamental fact in fore- 
casting what the future holds for the 
railroads. Business prosperity, of 
course, produces better profits, prices 
which tend upward rather than down- 
ward, and substantial wage payments. 
But the fundamental fact underneath, 
the essence of prosperity, is a large 
volume of production. When produc- 
tion is large, railroad traffic is large; 
and when traffic is large there is em- 
ployment for railway labor and profit 
for the railroad investor. 


“The industries of the United States 
are at a turn of affairs such as comes 
only once in a decade or two. We have 
just seen an _ industrial depression, 
brought to its close by a dramatic re- 
vival in agricultural purchasing power. 
This revival is real and thoroughgoing, 
and it will have the same consequences 
this time that came with agricultural 
revival after the depression of the sev- 
enties and again after that of the nine- 
ties. 

“Both the raw materials and the fin- 
ished product must be carried by the 
railroads. What the period of business 
revival which confronts us means for 
the railroads, then, is a growth of ton- 
nage and of business. The year 1925 
should see a new high-water mark in 
American railway traffic. 


“Such an increase in traffic will in- 
evitably bring with it an increase in 
gross earnings. It will bring with it 
also an increase in expenses, and some 
increase in investment. It takes equip- 
ment to carry traffic; and the large 
expenditures which the railroads of 
the country have made during the last 
few years in the face of criticism and 
discouragement will come to fruition 
during the next year. The wisdom of 
the managers in their optimism will 
be vindicated. They will no doubt 
continue to buy large quantities of 
equipment and to spend large sums 
cn improvement. The railroads have 
always been ready to make improve- 
ments when there was any money avail- 
able for that purpose. 


“Here is an interesting fact in this 
connection. In the past the railroads 
have been able to handle increasing 
traffic without a corresponding increase 
in investment. In other words, they 
have utilized their investment more in- 
tensively as traffic has grown. 


“Twenty-five years ago their invest- 
ment was ten billion dollars, and the 
number of tons of freight originating 
in the United States was half a billion. 
The investment per ton of freight origi- 
nating, was therefore about $20. Since 
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that time the railroads have invested 
another ten billion dollars. All of this 
investment was made at rising prices, 
yet in 1923 the investment account of 
the American railroads stood at only 
$15 per ton of freight originating. No 
other industry in the country has made 
any such showing. 


“The important cost in operating the 
railroads is not the return upon the 
investment, but operating expenses, 
consisting of wages, taxes, and ma- 
terials. Even ina year like 1923, when 
railroad profits were better than usual, 
these operating expenses absorbed 
more than five times as much as did 
the return on investment. Unless op- 
erating expenses can be held in check, 
the increased revenues will avail noth- 
ing. 

“In the field of material costs the 
prospect is brighter for the next five 
years than it was for the 20 years cul- 
minating with 1920. During that period 
the costs of all materials were steadily 
rising. Four years ago materials cost 
three times as much as at the beginning 
of the century, and more than twice 
as much as before the war. 


“For the future it is my opinion that 
we face no such increase in material 
costs. During the year 1925 they will 
rise somewhat, but that rise will not 
be permanent, nor will it be as great 
as some people fear. With increasing 
traffic, increasing efficiency, and com- 
paratively steady material costs, the 
railroad business holds out every pros- 
pect of full employment, good wages 
and adequate profits. Given these 
things, the railroads should find no 
trouble in marketing their stocks and 
bonds. This will provide the capital 
needed both for the expansion of their 
facilities and for-improvements which 
will enable them to carry a continu- 
ously larger volume of traffic at a low 
cost of operation.” 


Further Postponement of Assigned Car 
Orderapy 1: C: C: 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has again postponed the effective 
date of its assigned car order, which 
deals with the distribution of privately- 
owned freight cars during times of car 
shortage. This order was to have 
taken effect on December 15, but has 
been postponed to January 15. 


Sand House Column 


CHRISTMAS SHOPPING. 


Along about this season of the year, 
we like to wander through the toy 
shops. Particularly, we delight in the 
toy trains. These have been developed 
wonderfully since we were a kid. Then 
the best toy engines and cars were 
small cast-iron affairs and _ they 
wouldn’t run unless you pushed them. 
Still, we had an excellent imagination 
and it was no stunt at all to push the 
train along and imagine that we were 
seated at the throttle, sending the “Cen- 
tury” or the “Broadway” hurling 
through the night. But now the toy 
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tailways are different. The cars and 
the electric locomotives are replicas of 
the real thing in practically every re- 
spect except size. There are sema- 
phores and crossing signals, tunnels 
and stations, trestles and cuts. Why, 
this year, we even discovered a toy 
automatic train control. But after all, 
do the youngsters these days get as 
much kick out of the elaborate toy rail- 
ways as we did in our childhood out 
of crude cast-iron affairs? We doubt 
ite 
* * Ok 


Waar to Do! Wuar to Do! 


This is a true tale. Most articles 
that begin that way are usually darned 
lies, but not this one. This is the real 
thing, 9934 per cent pure. Some years 
ago, when we were in the claim de- 
partment of a certain railway, a ma- 
chinist who worked in the shops got 
his right hand mixed up in some ma- 
chinery. We all thought he had lost a 
thumb, but it developed that he had 
lost two thumbs, nature having pro- 
vided him with four thumbs, two on 
each hand. That gave rise to a nice 
legal point. He still kad two thumbs, 
even if they were on the same hand, 
so he was as well off as anybody else, 
so far as the number of thumbs was 
concerned. On the contrary, he had 
lost two thumbs, so he claimed twice 
the amount provided for the loss of 
cnly one thumb. How would you have 


© settled this vexing question? 


* “KY 


Wuo Loses? 

The mix-up of the man with four 
thumbs reminds us, for no reason at 
all, of the old pawnshop problem. It 
appears that a man hocked four dollars 
at a pawnshop for three dollars. Then 
he sold the pawn-ticket, which, of 
course, called for four dollars, to a 
friend of his, for two dollars. Thus 
the man who hocked the four dollars 
received a sum total of five dollars for 
it, the friend got a ticket entitling him 
to four dollars for two dollars, and 
the pawnbroker got four dollars for 
three dollars. Apparently everybody 
made money. Can you figure it out? 


CL. 


| | Patents on Railway Devices | | 


Issued by the United States Patent Office, 
December 9, 1924. 


Electrical System for Locomotives, 1,- 
518,137—Sidney F. Farnham, Chica- 
go, Ill., assignor to Goodman Manu- 
facturing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Crossing Signal, 1,518,539—Will C. 
Neahr, Denver, Colo., assignor, by 
mesne assignment, to the Denver 
Rock Drill Manufacturing Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Rail Anticreeper, 1,518,510—Millard L. 
Harvey, Savannah, Ga. 

Railroad Signal and Gate, 1,519,055-- 
Mary Jane Reynolds, St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Safety Device for Railway Gates, 1,- 
518,962—Thomas T. Chaloner, New 
Work: Nes y 

Air-Hose Equipment, 1,518,881—Ario C. 
Walker, Bridgeport, and William R. 
Young, Fairfield, Conn. 

Rail Chair, 1,518,871—Warren M. Os- 
born, Chicago, Ill. 

Car Coupler, 1,518,874—Alwin Ramsey, 
Danville, Ill. 

Rail-Anchor Plate, 1,518,870—Warren 
M. Osborn, Chicago, Ill., assignor to 
Chicago Malleable Casting Co., West 
Pullman, Chicago, IIl. 

Hand Brake Mechanism, 1,518,724— 
Henry I. Wrigley, Chicago, Ill., as- 
signor to Universal Draft Gear At- 
tachment Co. 

Rail Joint, 1,518,667—Tim Knox Miller, 
South Bend, Ind. 

Train Control, 1,518,657—Howard Jack- 
son, Omaha, Nebr. 

Railroad-Crossing Device, 1,518,646— 
Esther Fogerty, Ocean Grove, N, J. 

Car Pusher, 1,518,605—Louis Sabo, 
Carolina, W. Va. 

Tie-Plug System, 1,518,470—Charles C. 
Warne, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Tank Car, 1,518,471—Robert R. Weav- 
er, Chicago, Ill., assignor to General 
American Tank Car Corporation, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Anti-Creeper for Railway Rails, 1,518,- 


472—William S. Weston, Dallas, 
Texas. 
Draft Rigging, 1,518,452—Frank H. 


Raaz, El Campo, Texas. 

Railroad Buffer Contruction, 1,518,453— 
Franz Rawie, Osnabruck-Schinkel, 
Germany. 

Metal Railroad Tie, 1,518,387—Robert 
T. Burdette, Chicago, Ill. 

Draft Gear, 1,518,389 — Edward F. 
Carry, Chicago, III. 

Automatic Train-Pipe Connector, 1,- 
518,380—Martin A. Barber, Cleveland, 
Ohio, assignor to The American Au- 
tomatic Connector Co., Wyoming, 
Del. 

Car Coupler, 1,518,300—Arthur J. Baze- 
ley, Cleveland, Ohio, assignor by 
mesne assignments, to National 
Malleable and Steel Castings Co, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Governor for Automatic Control Ap- 
paratus for Railroads, 1,518,249—An- 
drew J. Brookins, Chicago, III. 

Locomotive Equalizer, 1,518,228—Wil- 
liam W. Sloane, Chicago, IIl., as 
signor to Goodman Manufacturing 
CossChicacos il; 

Crossing Signal, 1,518,176—George W. 
Cameron, Hondo, Texas; Mollie E. 
Cameron executrix of the said 
George W. Cameron, deceased. 


Railway Supply Trade | 


A. H. Grigger, 404 House building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has taken over the 
sales of the Crescent electric industrial 
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truck and tractor for the Pittsburgh 
territory. 
* * * 

J. F. Kroske has been appointed 
manager of pneumatic tool sales for 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., in the Pittsburgh 
territory, with headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

* * Of 

The McClintic-Marshall Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. has purchased two large 
steel plants in the city of Chicago, III. 
The plants acquired are the Morava 
Construction Co., which will be taken 
over and operated as the Morava works 
of the McClintic-Marshall Co., and the 
Kenwood Bridge Co., which will be 
operated as the Kenwood works of the 
McClintic-Marshal!l Co. President Mo- 
:ava, of the Morava Construction Co., 
will retire from active business, and 
Paul Willis, formerly president of the 
Kenwood Bridge Co., will have charge 
of the Chicago district for the Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Co, with the title of 
vice-president and manager. 

* x Ok 

The M. V. All-Weather Train Con- 
trol Co., New York, N. Y., has changed 
its name to the Burrows Train Control 
Co. 

* ok x 

The Philip Carey Mfg. Co., Lock- 
land, Ohio, has established a branch 
office and warehcuse at Atlanta, Ga., in 
charge of E. O. Perry, manager. 

a 

The Pawling & Harnischfeger Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., manufacturer of 
cranes, etc., has changed its name to 
the Harnischfeger Corpn., and, at the 
same time, the articles of incorporation 
were amended tc permit an increase in 
the authorized capitalization from $3,- 
000,000 to $6,000,000 ,of which $4,000,000 
is common stock and $2,000,000 pre- 
ferred stock. 

* * x 

A. K. Rarig, founder of the Rarig 
Engineering Co., now the Ralston Steel 
Car Co., Columbus, Ohio, died at his 
home in San Francisco, Cal., recently. 


* * * 
The Worthington Pump & Machin- 
ery Corpn., Cambridge, Mass., has 


awarded a contract to Thomas Mulcare 
of that city, covering the construction 
of a foundry, 81 by 166 ft. 

* k * 


C. J. Thompson has been appointed 
district sales manager of the Osgood 
Co., Marion, Ohio, in charge of the 
New York district, with offices at 50 
(“hurch street, New York, N. Y. 


* * * 


The Antiscale Corpn., of Canada, 
Ltd., has been incorporated with $50,- 
000 capital stock, for the purpose of 
manufacturing apparatus for removing 
scale from boilers, and other products, 
by A. E. Know, George Keogh, E. L. 
Middleton and others. 

x ok Ok 


The Magnetic Signal Co., Los An- 
geles, Cal., has completed arrangements 
for the sale of the magnetic flagman 
and accessories in Canada. The Gen- 
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eral Railway Signal Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
P. Q., will have charge of sales in the 
territory east of Winnipeg, Man., and 
including Winnipeg, and the Canadian 
Fairbanks-Morse Co., Vancouver, B. C., 
will act as agents for the territory 
west of Winnipeg. 
* * Ok 

W. Horace Williams, formerly presi- 
dent and general manager of the Doul- 
jut & Williams Co., New Orleans, La., 
which is now being liquidated and dis- 
solved, has formed a new company, to 
be known as the W. Horace Williams 
Co., Inc., with headquarters at New 
Orleans, which will specialize in the 
design and construction of bridges, rail- 
ways, industrial plants, etc. 

x * x 

The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has made the following 
additions to its sales engineering 
forces: T. E. Beddoe has become as- 
sociated with the Philadelphia, Pa., 
office of the company, as sales engi- 
neer, and Paul Darlington, located at 
the Milwaukee plant for the past four 
years, has been added to the staff of 
the New York office. 

* ok Ox 


Following the acquisition of the en- 
tire business of the Locomotive Lubri- 
cator Co. by the U. S. Metallic Pack- 
ing Co., as announced in these columns 
last week, W. J. Schlacks, formerly 
president of the Locomotive Lubri- 
cator Co., has become affiliated with 
the U. S. Metallic Packing Co. Mr. 
Schlacks, previous to entering the rail- 
way supply trade, served as machinist 
apprentice on the Illinois Central R. R., 
and as machinist on the Denver & Rio 
Grande R. R., later attending Leland- 
Stanford university. After graduating, 
he returned to Denver, Col., as assist- 
ant mechanical engineer for the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande R. R., and afterwards 
for the Colorado & Southern Ry. He 
has also served as mechanical engineer, 
general foreman and superintendent of 
machinery and rolling stock for the 
Colorado Midland Ry. 

* Ok Ok 


Officials of the Day-Evans Iron 
Works, Knoxville, Tenn., announce that 
the company’s new plant will be ready 
for occupancy in February, 1925. The 
plant will manufacture cars, car wheels, 
etc, 

* Ok Ok 

Francis C. Pratt, who has been vice- 
president of the General Electric Co., 
in-charge of engineering, since 1919, 
has been elected vice-president and 
chairman of the manufacturing com- 
mittee, succeeding G. E. Emmons, who 
has retired. H. S. Terben, vice-presi- 
dent of the manufacturing committee 
has been appointed assistant vice-presi- 
dent, on Mr. Pratt’s staff. 

oe 


The Ramapo Ajax Corpn. has taken 
over the |Elliott Frog & Switch Works, 
including the plants at St. Louis, Mo., 
and Pueblo, Col., and will be in full 
charge after January 1. It is stated 
that the present organization of the 
Elliott Frog & Switch Works will re- 
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main practically intact. W. H. Elliott, 
who has been president of the Elliott 
Co., has been elected a vice-president 
and director of the Ramapo Ajax 
Corpn., and will have his headquarters 
at East St. Louis, Mo. W. J. Fairback, 
vice-president of the Elliott Co., has 
been elected a vice-president of the 
Ramapo Corpn., and will have his head- 
quarters at Pueblo, Col. Dickson Fair- 
back, vice-president of the Ellfott Co., 
has been elected a vice-president of the 
Ramapo Corpn., with headquarters at 
East St. Louis. 


New Roads and Projects 


Alaska—The Terminal Ry. & Power 
Co., of Hyder, Alaska, has filed articles 
of incorporation, and will build a stand- 
ard gauge railway from Hyder, up the 
Salmon river valley to the Alaska- 
Canada border, a distance of 12 miles 
with a two-mile branch to the Texas 
creek mines. 


California—The Los Angeles Junc- 
tion Ry. has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to con- 
struct eight miles of railway through 
the city of Vernon, Cal., to connect 
with the Southern Pacific Co. west of 
Vernon and the Union Pacific on the 
east. 


Michigan.—The Wisconsin & Michi- 
gan Ry. has been authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
construct a line of railway in Dickin- 
son county, Michigan. 


Conventions and Meetings 


The Central Railway Club will hold 
its 36th annual dinner, Thursday eve- 
ning, January 8, at 7:00 o’clock,. at 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. The 
dinner will be preceded by a regular 
business meeting at 2:00 p. m. At this 
session officers for 1925 will be elected 
and installed. The toastmaster for the 
dinner will be Charles C. Castle, of New 
York city, vice-president of the National 
Railway Appliance Co. The principal 
speaker will be Rev. R. J. McAlpine, 
pastor of the Central 
church, of Buffalo, whose subject will 
be, “Playing the Game.” Wit and 
humor will be supplied by P. L. Kilgar 
of New York city, and music, dancing 
and other features will be interspersed. 


Allegheny & Western.—See “Buffalo 
Rochester & Pittsburgh.” 


Ann Arbor.—The new car ferry, 
which is being constructed for this 
company, will be launched at the yards 
of the Manitowoc Shipbuilding Corpn., 
Manitowoc, Wis., on December 30. 


Presbyterian — 


i 


- 
> 
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This ferry is reported to be the most 
improved type of any heretofore con- 
structed. 


Buffalo Rochester & Pittsburgh. — 
This company, together with the Alle- 
gheny & Western Ry., has asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
permission to acquire and operate the 
Rural Valley R. R, the A. & W. to 
acquire céntrol of the line and the B. 
R. & P. to operate it. The Rural Val- 
feye kk, KR. extends front Echo, Pa., 
where it connects with the A. & W., 
to a junction with the Margaret line in 
_ Armstrong county, Pennsylvania, a 
distance of about eight miles, and also 
operates a three-mile branch from 
Yatesboro to Nu Mine, Pa. 


Canadian National.—The gross earn- 
ings of the Canadian National Railways 
for the week ending December 7, 1924, 
were $4,791,608.00, a decrease of $637,- 
146.20 over the corresponding period of 
1923. ‘The gross earnings of the Ca- 
nadian National Railways from January 
1 to December 7, 1924, have been $221,- 
063,054.00, being a decrease of $14,848 ,- 
080.25 over the corresponding period 
of 1923. 


Canadian Pacific—W. N. Tilley has 
been elected a director of this company, 
succeeding the late Sir Edmund Osler. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—The coal load- 
ings, by fields, from December 1 to 
December 4, inclusive, covering a 
period of four working days, made by 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, according to 
an announcement made by President 
W. J. Harahan, were as follows: New 
River, 2854.8; Kanawha, 1773.2; Coal 
River, 1073.8; Logan, 4678; Kentucky, 
1633.8; Long Fork, 416; Millers Creek, 
eee aCe Nene cele 22 cars. Lhe 
Chesapeake & Ohio’s tctal coal loading 
from December 1 to December 4, in- 
clusive, amounted to 12,635 cars, or an 
average of 3,159 cars per day. During 
the same period there were loaded in 
the New River field 38.2 cars of coke 
and in the Kentucky field, 97.2 cars—a 
total of 135.4 cars of coke. 


Chicago Indianapolis & Louisville. — 
This company has declared a semi-an- 
nual dividend of 2% per cent. Previous- 
ly, the dividends have been at the rate 
of four per cent per annum. At the 
same time, the regular semi-annual 
dividend of two per cent was declared 
on preferred stock. Both dividends are 
payable January 10, to stock of record 
as of December 27. 


Chicago Peoria & St. Louis—A 
citizens’ committee, representing towns 
along the right of way of this railway, 
has filed suit in the circuit court at 
Springfield, Ill., to have the recent sale 
of the railway in parcels nullified. The 
committee claims that a buyer has been 
found who is willing to make a cash 
offer of $3,000,000 for the road in its 
entirety and is also willing to operate 
the line. ; 


’ Clinchfield—The name of Carolina 
Clinchfield & Ohio Ry., has been 


. 
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changed to Clinchfield R. R., as a result 
of the lease of the line by the Atlantic 
Coast Line Ry. and the Louisville & 
Nashville R. Rs. No change in per- 
sonnel is contemplated. 


East St. Louis Connecting.—See 
“Terminal R. R. Association of St. 
Louis.” 

Great Northern. — The Interstate 


Commerce Commission has granted au- 
thority to this company to abandon 
part of its line in St. Louis county, 
Minnesota, from Olcott to Fermoy, a 
distance of about 21 miles. 


Illinois Belt.—See “St. Louis Troy & 
T-astern.” 


Maine Central. —°*See .“Portland 


Terminal.” 


Marianno & Blountstown.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has 
granted authority to this company to 
operate a line of railway in Calhoun 
county, Florida, between Scotts Ferry 
and Myron, a distance of one mile. 


Misssouri-Kansas-Texas. — Directors 
have inaugurated a dividend on this 
company’s preferred stock of five per 
cent per annum, as was recommended 
Ly the executive committee last month. 


New York Central.—The public serv- 
ice commission of the state of New 
York has granted permission to the 
New York Central R. R. to discontinue 
train service on its branch line be- 
tween Suspension Bridge and Lewis- 
ton, N. Y. Hereafter, N. Y. C. tickets 
to Lewiston will be honored on the 
Gorge R. R. and the Niagara bus line. 


Pennsylvania.—This company has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for permission to issue 315,100 
shares of common capital stock of its 
subsidiary, the Pennsylvania Ohio & 
Detroit R. R. The P. O. & D. was re- 
cently formed and consists of the con- 
solidation of the Cincinnati Lebanon & 
Northern Ry., the Cleveland Akron %& 
Columbus Ry., the Columbus & Ohio 
River Ry., the Manufacturers Ry. and 
the Pennsylvania-Detroit R. R. 


Pennsylvania Ohio & Detroit.—Sce 
“Pennsylvania.” 


Portland Terminal.—The Interstate 
Commerc2 Commission has granted au- 
thority to this company to issue not to 
exceed $1,800,000 of first mortgage five 
per cent gold bonds, the proceeds to be 
used in retiring coupon notes. At the 
same time, the Maine Central R. R. was 
eranted authority to assume obligation 
and liability as guarantor for the bonds. 


Roanoke.—This company has been 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to abandon the portion of 
its line extending from Horners to 
Brunswick, Va. 


Rural Valley. — See 
chester & Pittsburgh.” 


“Buffalo Ro- 


St. Louis Transfer.—See “Terminal 
Rk. R. Association of St. Louis.” 


~ interested in 
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St. Louis Merchants Bridge & Ter- 
minal.—See “Terminal R. R. Associa- 
tion of St. Louis. 


St. Louis Troy & Eastern.—This rail- 
way, formerly operated by the Donk 
Bros. Coal & Coke Co., has been pur- 
chased by the Illinois Light & Power 
Co., which has also purchased the IIli- 
nois Belt Ry., an East St. Louis switch- 
ing line. 


Southern Pacific. — Cleveland H. 
Dodge and Walter Douglas has been 
elected members of the board of direc- 
tors of this company. 


Terminal R. R. Association of St. 
Louis.—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for permission to acquire the St. Louts 
Transfer Ry., the East St. Louis Con- 
necting Ry., and the St. Louis Mer- 
chants Bridge & Terminal Co. 


Railway Literature 


The Internationa! Creosoting & Con- 
struction Co. has recently issued a 
booklet entitled, “International Pres- 
sure Creosoted Southern Yellow Pine 
Poles.” While the booklet is a fine ex- 
ample of the printer’s art its value con- 
sists in the important information on 
the subject indicated by the title. The 
contents range from a statement of 
the well-known policy of the company 
to put out only products of unvarying 
high standard, to the specifications 
under which its preservative treatment 
is done. Between these two are a de- 
scription of the yellow pine forests 
from which its supply of timber is ob- 
tained, the characteristics of the wood, 
the company’s methods of production, 
storage, and seasoning, and a descrip- 
tion of its plant and treating facilities. 
The booklet also explains the system 
of dating nails in use, shows how rec- 
ords of each charge are kept, and dis- 
cusses the preservation used; it also 
contains considerable incidental infor- 
mation. The purpose of the publication 
is to give to pole users genuine con- 
structive information on a_ subject 
about which there is little general 
knowledge and practically no printed 
information. Before the publication was 
issued it was reviewed by acknowledged 
authorities on timber preservation and 
in the electrical field, in order to make 
certain that all statements are correct 
and can be taken as reliable. Those 
the subject can secure 
copies by addressing the general offices 
of the company at Galveston, Texas. 

att FiL | 


In the publication, folder 4631, “Re- 
cent Developments in the Art,” the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. has 
recorded briefly in 40 pages some of 
the more important developments 
which that company has contributed to 
the electric railway industry during the 
past two years. This booklet is time- 
table size, and was published for use 
as a guide reference in the Westing- 
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house booth at the American Electric 
Railway Association convention, last 
October. The new equipment or parts 
of equipment included in the exhibit 
were marked with an orange star to 
indicate newness, and the references in 
the book are similarly marked. The 
motive behind each development and 
advantages of its use over the previous 
part is briefly related for each sub- 
ject covered. Copies of this folder 
will be sent free upon request to any 
Westinghouse district office or to the 
publicity department at East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

# TKS Be 

A booklet pertaining to the Elesco 

exhaust steam injector has recently 
been issued by The Superheater Com- 
pany of New York and Chicago. The 
booklet covers the theory, advantages, 
operation and troubles of the exhaust 
steam injectors and also briefly *gives 
instructions for installation and oper- 
ation. Test results from the New York, 
Ontario & Western Railway and for- 
eign roads, are given on inserts in the 
back of the book. The injector is il- 
lustrated and types of locomotives to 
which it has been applied successfully 
are shown. 

ar 

The Carnegie Steel Co. has issued a 

calendar for 1925 which reproduces se- 
lections from 7,600 posters submitted in 
a contest carried out by the general 
safety committee of the company. Both 
the contest and the calendar idea were 
tried a year ago, and the success was 
such that they were repeated this year. 
The contest was among the children 
between 11 and 18 years of age in the 
public and parochial schools in ten 
cities where the Carnegie Steel Co. has 
its manufacturing plants. Various cash 
prizes were presented to those selected 
by three judges. Each city had its own 
contest and judges, and besides the 
cash prizes there was honorable men- 
tion. The new calendar reproduces post- 
er designs which were not all prize 
winners, but all were either winners of 
a cash prize or of honorable mention. 
The illustrations are exact reproduc: 
tions of the drawings presented by tlie 
children; no material change has been 
made by the manufacturer’s artist, or 
the printer. The result is a revelation 
as to what can be done in safety work 
among the youth of the country. 

* * x 


“RAILROAD OPERATION,” by Ernest Cor- 
deal. Published by Simmons-Board- 
man Publishing Co., 30 Church street, 
New York city. Cloth binding, 244 
pages, size 5 by 7% ins.; price $2.00. 

This book treats its subject in the 
popular vein, as distinguished from em- 
phasis upon the technical aspects of 
the respective departments. Ihe aky A) 
book that might be read with profit py 
any layman, and yet even the experi- 
enced railroad man will find it replete 
with pertinent suggestions. The author 
has put into the work a background of 
experience consisting in part of years 
of association with the late J. W. Kend- 
rick, specialist in railway rehabilitation. 
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The chapter headings divide the treat- 
ment as follows: The shop and the 
shop force; the roundhouse; locomo- 
tive performance; the passenger train; 
freight handling; train operation; 
stores and store keeping; the track man 
and his job; telegraph and telephone; 
accounting features. 
ee ss 


“MANAGEMENT'S HANDBOOK,” by L. P. 
Alford, Editor, Management and Ad- 
ministration. Published by the Ronald 
Press Co., New York city. Flexible 
binding, size 5 by 7% ins., 1639 pages; 
price $7.50. 

What the publisher calls the first real 
handbook of management is a very 
creditable undertaking. Its purpose is 
to offer in one reference volume prac- 
tical, working information on manage- 
ment for the use of executives. It is 
an attempt to bring together pertinent 
and valuable management information 
in one place and at one time. This col- 
lection of the successful methods and 
practices of shop managers and con- 
sulting engineers should prove of ccn- 
siderable value to executives, including 
managers, superintendents and other 
departmental heads of manufacturing 
plants, as well as railroad shops, to 
help them in the solution of their daily 
problems. A group of specialists have 
co-operated and assisted to produce 
this matcrial, and their experience and 
position stamp reliability and authority 
upon every subject that is presented 
in this book. 


* *K * 


“The South’s Development” is is- 
sued as part II of the Manufacturers’ 
Record, Baltimore, Md., for Dec. 11, 
1924. The publication is a notable feat 
in class journalism. It comprises 668 
pages, and the editorial content affords, 
as the title indicates, an industrial re- 
view of the south in all its varied as- 
pects which should be of permanent 
value in any library. The advertising 
pages are likewise representative of the 
leading industries of the south. From 
the standpoint of the printing art also, 
the publication as a whole is to be 
highly commended. 


Palestine—The English administra- 
tion of the Holy Land has been busily 
engaged in the development of the rail- 
way system. Much construction has 
been completed and now a standard 
gauge line extends from Egypt 
through Gaza to the seaport of Haifa, 
while another line extends from Jaffa, 
another seaport, to Jerusalem. Further 
construction is being undertaken, with 
the idea of connecting the Holy Land, 
by rail, with Damascus and Bagdad. 


Salvador.—The International Rys. of 
Central America have placed a contract 
with R. W. Hebard & Co., Inc., New 
York city, covering the construction, of 
the San Salvador-Texistepeque divis- 
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ion, a distance of 185 miles. The Texis- 
tepeque-Zacapa division has been under 
construction for some months and two 
divisions, when completed, will form a 
link between San Salvador, the capital 
oi the republic of Salvador, and Zacapa, 
a point on the Guatemala Northern di- 
vision of the International Rys. 


Equipment and Structures 


Locomotives. 


The Missouri Pacific R. R. has or- 


dered 45 locomotives from the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Co. and five from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. Those 
placed with the American Locomotive 


a 


Co. will include ten Pacific type loco- — 
motives, 127-tons, and 35 Mikados, 166 — 


tons, of which 15 will be equipped with 
boosters. The five locomotives placed 
with the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
were eight-wheel switch engines. 
Pacifics placed with the American Lo- 
comotive Co. are of type No. 462-S-290, 
and will have 27x28 in. cylinders, while 
the Mikados are 282-S-330, and will 
have 27x32 cylinders. 

The Louisville & Nashville R. R. has 
placed an order with the American Lo- 
comotive Co. for eight additional loco- 
motives, to be Mikados, 282-S-324, 162 
tons, 27x32 in. cylinders. 


The Central R. R. of New Jersey 
has ordered ten locomotives from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The New York Central R. R. is re- 
ported to have placed orders with the 
General Electric Co. for nine electric 
locomotives. 


Freight Cars. 


The Missouri Pacific R. R. has placed 
orders for 3,040 freight cars, as follows: 
200 50-ton automobile-furniture cars, 
800 40-ton automobile-furniture cars, 
with 10-ft. staggered doors, 1,000 40-ton 
box cars, and 40 cabooses, all with the 
American Car & Foundry Co., and 1,000 
40-ton box cars with the General Amer- 
ican Car Co. 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R. has 
placed orders with the Pressed Steel 
‘Car Co. for 1,000 gondola cars, includ- 
ing 400 55-ton low-side mill-end gon- 
dolas and 600 50-ton steel drop-bottom 
gondolas. 


The Northern Pacific Ry. has placed 
orders with the Ryan Car Co. cover- 
ing 800 50-ton gondola cars. 


The Pocahontas Fuel Co. has placed 
orders with the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co. for 300 mine cars. 

The Waite-Phillips Co. has placed 
an order with the General American 
Tank Car Co. for 150 tank cars, 100 to 
be of 8,000-gallons capacity and 50 of 
10,000-gallon capacity. 


Passenger Cars. 


The Missouri Pacific R. R. has placed 
orders with the Pullman Car & Mfg. 
Co. for 20 passenger cars, as follows: 
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ten coaches, five baggage-mail cars and 
five baggage cars. 

In addition to passenger car inquiries 
reported on December 6, the Missouri 
Pacific R. R. is in the market for two 
dining cars and two office cars. 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R. has 
placed orders for 20 passenger cars. 
Orders were placed with the Pressed 
Steel Car Co. for eight baggage-mail 
cars and four baggage cars and with 
the American Car & Foundry Co. for 
four coaches and for four divided 
coaches. In addition, order was placed 
with the American Car &-Foundry Co. 
for two dining car shells. 


The Central R. R. ‘of ‘(New Jersey has 
placed orders for 30 passenger cars, as 
follows: 23 coaches, Standard Steel 
Car Co.; five passenger-baggage cars 
and two club cars, Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corpn. 

The Central of Georgia Ry. has 
placed orders with the Pullman Car & 
Mfg. Co. for six passenger cars, in- 
cluding three coaches, two divided 
coaches and one baggage-mail car. 


Buildings and Terminals. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. plans an addition to and remodel- 
ing of its station at Emporia, Kan., 
two-story and basement, 41x56. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. is planning 
to rebuild its shops at Olean, N. Y., 
which were recently badly damaged by 
fire. 

The Missouri Pacific R. R. plans the 
construction of storage tanks for fuel 
oil at Memphis, Tenn. 

The Grand Trunk Ry. grain elevator 
at Port Huron, Mich., was badly dam- 
aged by fire on December 9. 


The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. is reported to be planning the 
construction of a two-story warehouse 
at 102nd street and the Calumet river 
in ‘Chicago, to be 100x150 ft., brick. 

The Canadian National Rys. plan the 
construction of new car and paint shops 
at St. Catherines, Ont., to cost $25,000, 
to be used for general car repair work 
for the lines between Toronto and Ni- 
agara Falls. 

The Reading Co. plans additional 
units at its new coal-loading plant at 
Rutherford, Pa., to include coal crush- 
ing machinery, water towers, loading 
equipment, etc. 

The Illinois Central R. R. plans the 
construction of a one-story, 50x500 ft. 
freight house at Indianapolis, Ind., on 
South street, estimated to cost $250,000. 

The Illinois Central R. R. is re- 
ported to be planning the construction 
‘of a new station at Clarksdale, Miss. 

The roundhouse and toolhouse of the 
Nashville Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. 
at Hollow Rock Jct., Tenn., were dam- 
aged by fire to the extent of $20,000. 
Plans for rebuilding are being made. 

The Chicago Union Station Co. is re- 
ported to be planning a 15-story,addi- 
tion to its new station at Chicago, IIl. 
The present station building is eight 
stories in height. 
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The Southern Ry. is preparing plans 
covering the rebuilding of its paint shop 
at Coster shops, Knoxville, Tenn., 
which was recently destroyed by fire. 

The Florida Western & Northern Ry. 
has awarded a contract to C. W. Pabor 
& Co., covering freight and passenger 
stations at Avon Park, Fla., estimated 
to cost $35,000. 


The Kansas City Southern Ry. has 
placed a contract with the Goodlander 
Construction Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
covering the construction of a station 
and train sheds at ‘Lake Charles, .La., 
to cost approximately $22,000. 


The Central R. R. of New Jersey 
has purchased 20 acres of ground in 
Bethlehem, Pa., and it is reported, will 
move all its shops and roundhouses 
now located at Ashley, Pa., to Bethle- 
hem, involving an expenditure of over 


$1,000,000. 


Bridges. 


The New York Central R. R. is 
planning the construction of a new 
bridge across the Niagara river, on 


Grand Island. 


The Louisiana highway commission 
and the Texas & Pacific Ry. are ask- 
ing for bids covering a 149-ft. over- 
head crossing of the railway’s tracks 
near [Lena station, Wa: 


The Illinois Central R. R. and the 
city of Chicago plan the construction 
of the following bridges across the 
railway’s tracks, in connection with the 
new outer boulevard plan; two new 
concrete bridges, to cost approxi- 
mately $500,000 each, across the tracks 
in Grant park, one at Jackson boule- 
vard and the other at Ninth street. 
Also, four bridges, one at Roosevelt 
road, one at 35th street, one at 39th 
street and one at 47th street. 


Due to three days’ continued rain, 
15 sections of the Canadian National 
Rys. pile bridge over the Sumas river 
in British Columbia were washed out. 


Signals and Interlocking. 


The public service commission of the 
state of New York has approved the 
plans of the New York Central R. R., 
as lessee of the West Shore R. R., cov- 
ering an interlocking plant, to be con- 
structed at the grade crossing with the 
Delaware & Hudson Co. at Voorhees- 
ville, N. Y. The plan has been ap- 
proved by the D. & H. Co. 


Machinery and Tools. 


The Maine Central R. R. has issued 
a list calling for tentative bids on 
several tools. 


The Southern Ry. has placed orders 
with the Whiting Corpn., Harvey, Ill. 
covering three electric cranes, to be 
used in the shops at Knoxville, Tenn. 
One of these is a grab bucket crane, 
for cinder pit use, one a special type 
for roundhouse use and the third is for 
use in the power plant. 


The Elgin Joliet & Eastern R. R. 
has placed an order with the Industrial 
Works for one 25-ton locomotive crane. 
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The Central Vermont R. R. is calling 
for bids on a small list of tools. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. has issued 
a tentative inquiry for two special loco- 
motive cranes. 

The Wheeling & Lake Erie R. R. 
is inquiring for four lathes. 

The Southern Ry. has purchased a 
90-in. locomotive journal turning lathe, 
a 36-in. by 16-ft. engine lathe, a 32x36- 
in. x 10 ft. planer and an 84-in. vertical 
boring and turning mill. 

The Hocking Valley R. R. is in the 
market for’ two lathes. 

The Missouri Pacific R. R. has pur- 
chased a Greenlee radial car boring 
machine and a Greenlee mortiser. 


The Wabash Ry. has purchased the 
following tools for its shops at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and Decatur, Ill.: Three 
engine lathes, 18 in., 20 in. and 24 in. 
respectively; one Morton draw-out 
shaper, one Chambersburg 100-ton 
bushing press, one Niles 6-ft. radial 
drill, one Bardons & Oliver screw ma- 
chine, one bar shear, one No. 4 milling 
machine, one 8-in. centering machine, 
two hack-saw machines. 


The Kansas City Southern Ry. has 
made the following purchases against 
its recently issued list: One Putnam 
driving and turning lathe, one National 
3-in. forging machine, one Columbia 
32-in. shaper, one Chambersburg 5000- 
lb. hammer, one Chambersburg 100- 
ton bushing press, one Dreses radial 
drill. 


Iron and Steel. 


The International-Great Northern 
Ry. has placed orders with the Kansas 
City Structural Steel Co. for 1,200 tons 
of tank work. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. has issued 
a tentative inquiry for 100,000 tons of 
rails for 1925. 

The New York Central R. R. has 
opened bids covering its first quarter 
requirements of steel, which will 
amount to 2,500 tons, 

The Wheeling & Lake Erie R. R. 
is inquiring for 1,700 tons of rails. 

The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. is inquiring for 1,000 tons of steel 
for 1925 delivery. 

The Yosemite Valley R. R. has 
placed an order with the American 
Bridge Co. for 3,600 tons of steel for 
bridges. 

The New York Central R. R. has 
placed an order with the Shoemaker 
Bridge Co. covering 600 tons of stee! 
for bridges at Depew, N. Y. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. is in- 
quiring for 1,500 tons of steel for four 
bridges. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. is inquiring 
for 4,000 tons of steel for a bridge az 
Steubenville, Ohio. 

The Southern Ry. has placed an 
order with the Virginia Bridge & Iron 
Works for 200 tons of steel for a build- 
ing. 

The Kansas City Southern Ry. has 
placed orders for rails as follows: 3,000 
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Bethlehem Steel Co.; 2,000 tons, 
1,000 tons, 


tons, 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.; 
Inland Steel Co. 


The Virginian Ry. has placed an or- 
der with the Virginia Bridge & Iron 
Works for 250 tons of structural steel! 
for an inspection building at Mullens, 
Wir eViae 

The Central of Georgia Ry. has 
placed an order with the American 
Bridge Co. for 100 tons of girder spans. 

The Wabash Ry. has divided an or- 
der for 1,000,000 tie plates, 8,000 kegs 
of spikes and 2,000 kegs of bolts be- 
tween the Illinois Steel Co. and the 
Inland Steel Co. 


The Great Northern Ry. is inquiring 
for a large tonnage of nuts and bolts. 


f 


| Personals ] 


Executive. 


J. B. Akers, who has been appointed 
assistant to vice-president of the South- 
ern Ry. with headquarters at Washing- 
ton, D: Co was borniat Danville Vaz, 
on March 16, 1884, and educated in 
the public schools, Danville military in- 
stitute, and Washington and Lee uni- 
versity. Mr. Akers entered railway 
service as assistant supervisor on the 
Southern Ry. at Knoxville, Tenn., on 
September 1, 1904. He was promoted 
to levelman on September 1, 1905, and 
to transitman on March 1, 1906. On 


january 1, 1907, he was made assistant 
engineer and on August 1, 1911, he was 


J. B. Akers 


appointed acting engineer maintenance 
of way, receiving a permanent promo- 
tion to engineer maintenance of way 
on September 1, 1911. Ail of the serv- 
ice recorded above was on the middle 
district of the Southern Ry. On No- 
vember 1, 1921, Mr. Akers was ap- 
pointed chief engineer maintenance of 
way and structures of the Southern 
Ry., lines east, with headquarters at 
Charlotte, N. C., in which position he 


‘an announcement 
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was serving at the time of his recent 
promotion. 


J. S. Pyeatt, president of the Gulf 
Coast Lines, with headquarters at 
Houston, Texas, has also been elected 
president of the reorganized Denver & 
Rio Grande Western Ry., according to 
made following a 
meeting of the board of directors of 
the D. & R. G. W., at New York city 
on December 17. 


Operating. 


A. H. Wright has been appointed 
superintendent of the River division of 
the New York Central R. R., with 
headquarters at Weehawken, N. J. 


Traffic. 


F. A. Bailey has been appointed as- 
sistant general freight agent of the 
Southern Ry. with headquarters at At- 
lanta, Ga., and F. E. Godfrey has been 
appointed commerce agent, with head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C., suc- 
ceeding W. F. Jones, resigned. 

The Missouri Pacific R. R. has cre- 
ated a new department for the purpose 
of informing shippers as to the move- 
ment of their shipments. This depart- 
ment will be known as the service bu- 
reau and is located at St. Louis, Mo. 
G. O. Herbert has been appointed 
supervisor of this service bureau. 


E. H. Finney has been appointed 
commercial agent of the newly opened 
traffic agency of the Seaboard Air Line 
Ry. at Palmetto, Fla., and W. H. Ste- 
phens has been appointed commercial 
agent at the newly opened traffic office 
ani Senrasougs Tike 


William C. Barnes, who has been ap- 
pointed general freight agent of the 
Southern Pacific Co., with headquar- 
ters at El Paso, Tex., entered railway 
service on October 21, 1891, as mail- 
ing clerk in the freight accounting de- 
partment of the Texas & Pacific Ry., 
at Dallas, Tex. From that date until 
November 1904, he served in various 
clerical positions in that department, 
as well as the local freight office and 
the claim department. On November 
21, 1904, he was appointed rate clerk 
in the general freight department of 
the El Paso Northeastern R. R. which 
was acquired in May 1905, by the El 
Paso & Southwestern R. R. On Janu- 
ary 31, 1906, Mr. Barnes was appointed 
chief rate clerk of the freight traffic 
department and on January 1, 1908, 
chief clerk of the freight.traffic depart- 
ment. He was promoted to assistant 
general freight agent on March 1, 1912, 
and on January 1, 1914, was appointed 
general freight agent. On May 1, 1910. 
Mr. Barnes was appointed freight traf- 
fic manager and on January 1, 1923, 
traffic manager, in which position he 
was serving until his recent appoint- 
ment. 


Special Service. 


J. E. Cheek has been appointed di- 
vision special agent of the Missouri 
Pacific R. R. with headquarters at 
Wynne, Ark., and A. S. Kline has been 
appointed division special agent with 
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headquarters at Little Rock, Ark., sue- 
ceeding Mr. Cheek. 


Purchases and Stores. 


A. L. Tucker, assistant general store- 
keeper of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Ry., with headquarters at Chicago, IIL, 
is retiring on pension after 45 years 
service with the company. 


R. G. Becker has been appointed di- 
vision storekeeper of the St. Paul di- 
vision of the Northern Pacific Ry,, 
with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn. 
succeeding W. L. Peabody, who has 
been assigned to reclamation work at 
Brainerd, Minn., and E. L. Cates has 
been appointed acting division store- 
keeper of the Minnesota division, with 
headquarters at Staples, Minn. 


Mechanical. 


R. H. Bates, who has been appointed 
mechanical engineer of the Chicago 
Great Western R. R., with headquar- 
ters at Oelwein, Iowa, was born at 
Altoona, Pa., in June 1889, and gradu- 
ated from the Altoona high school in 
1906, and the Williamson trade school 
of Philadelphia, Pa., in 1909. Mam 
Bates entered railway service on August 
1, 1909, as draftsman for the Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. at Altoona, Pa., serving 
in that capacity until September 1911, 
when he entered the service of the 
Northern Pacific Ry. as draftsman at 
St. Paul, Minn. Mr. Bates returned 
to the Pennsylvania R. R. in June 1913, 
as draftsman at Ft. Wayne, Ind. From 
October 1917, to April 1919, he was in 
the United States Army serving in 
France with the meteorological divi- 
sion of the signal corps. In May 1919, 
Mr. Bates was appointed chief drafts-— 
man of the northwest system of the 
Pennsylvania R. R., at Pittsburgh, Pa, 
In March 1920, he was promoted to 
motive power inspector at Chicago, Ill. 
From September 1920, to July 1921, he 
was senior mechanical engineer for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission bu-_ 
reau of valuation at Chicago, Ill. Dur- 
ing 1921 and 1922, Mr. Barnes attended | 
Northwestern university and, in March 
1922, he was appointed car designer 
and checker of the American Car & 
Foundry Co., serving in that capacity 
in Chicago and New York. In March | 
1923, he was appointed chief draftsman 
of the Standard Stoker Co. with head- 
quarters at Erie, Pa., and from January 
to June 1924, he was acting mechanical 
engineer in charge of research and 
development work for the same com- 
pany. 
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Obituary. 


Wilson Sprigg, assistant master me- 
chanic of the Louisville & Nashville 
R. R. with headquarters at Coving iti 
Ky., died on December 11 at Elizabeth- 
town, Ky. , 


Education: Write the Railway Edu 
cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Free 
Special Balletin: ie tells how to in-- 
crease your knowledge of practical, 
railroad work and fit yourself for. prog 
motions. 
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New York Central R.R.Completes Castleton Cut-Off 


Oustanding Railroad Improvement of Two Decades In- 
creases Operating Efficiency and Speed of Freight Movement 


The huge project known as the Castleton cut-off which has 
been under construction by the New York Central R. R. for 
two years was officially opened to traffic Nov. 20, 1924, as 
reported in the RatLwAy Review November 29. The condi- 
tions which existed at Albany, N. Y., made some sort of relief 
imperative, and after careful investigation and study the rail- 
road was convinced that permanent and complete relief could 
be attained only by going around the point of restriction in 
such a manner as to eliminate all the elements which had 
combined to produce the troublesome conditions. The new 
line eliminates the excessive grades, crosses the river at an 
elevaiion which precludes interference from river traffic, 
shortens the distance, gives an initial increase of yard ca- 
pacity which later may easily be expanded almost indefinitely, 
and permits efficient methods of yard operation which pre- 
viously were not possible. 

The investment of $25,000,000 is a large sum, even in these 

_ days of heavy expenditures, to pay for an improvement over 
so comparatively smali a section of the railroad, yet it cannot 
be doubted that the management fully weighed the possibih- 
ties of the financial return on the investment before the work 
was authorized. The railroad is to be commended for the 
courage and good judgment of its managing officers in going 
ahead with an improvement of this magnitude at a time when 
anti-railroad agitation was at its height. It shows a real 


confidence in the sense of fair play and justice of the 


American people. The results of the last election shows that 
this confidence was justified, 


This work has previously been mentioned in the columns 
of the RatLway ReEvIEW, particularly in the issue of July 
14, 1923, and November 15, 1924. 


As reported in the Railway Review, November 29, the 
Castleton cut-off of the New York Central R. R. was 
formally opened to traffic Thursday, Nov. 20, 1924. This 
project, one of the outstanding railroad improvements 
of recent years, both from an engineering and cost stand- 
point, as well as from the viewpoint of increased eff- 
ciency of operation, while it has been under actual con- 
struction for only about two years, required nine years 
of unremitting effort on the part of the railroad to over- 
come the opposition and obstructive tactics of various 
interests which looked with disfavor on the undertaking. 

The recorded history of the project begins with the 
incorporation of the Hudson River Connecting Railroad, . 
a subsidiary organized for the construction of the cut- 
off, in 1913. The development, however, goes back some 
years to the need of the railroad for relief from the 
traffic restrictions at Albany, due to the physical handi- 
cap at the crossing of the Hudson river, and the im- 
practicable grades both east and west of that city. In- 
vestigations and studies had been made from time to 


Baker’s Fill. Temporary Trestle for Filling 80-Ft. Embankment on Boston & Albany Connection, Castleton Cut-off, New York Central. 
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Alfred H. Smith Memorial Bridge over Hudson River, and Approaches. 


time until eventually it was clearly seen that permanent 
relief could best be obtained by constructing a line which 
both diverted the traffic around the restricted territory, 
and avoided the troublesome grades on both sides of 
the river. Other considerations which carried weight 
in making the decision were the inability to expand exist- 
ing yard facilities to handle increased traffic, the bringing 
together into one organization of a number of scattered 
operating units, the added ease of interchange between 
the various lines which radiate from Albany, the shorten- 
ing of the route, the increased speed of traffic movement, 
and the decreased cost of operation which must neces- 
sarily result from all these advantages. 


OPERATING DIFFICULTIES, OLD LINE 


Hero ae Albany has been a division point on the 
New York Central with a district freight terminal yard 
as West Albany. It is also the western terminus of 
the Boston & Albany. The main line of the West Shore 
does not pass through Albany, but diverges southerly 
from the New York Central at or near Hoffmans and 
follows the west shore of the Hudson river to Wee- 
hawken. Trains, from the Boston & Albany, and west 
bound on the Hudson division of the New York Central, 
crossed the river via the independent freight tracks over 
a low-level drawbridge which, during the season of navi- 

tion, is frequently opened as many as 40 times per 
day In many cases these openings occur at intervals 
as "sheet as 15 minutes, and the bridge remains open 
from five to seven minutes to permit passage of vessels. 
he total accumulated time the bridge remains open has 
amounted to 10 hours in a 24-hour day. 

Almost immediately west of the bridge begins a grade 
verse, to westward movement. This grade not only 
ecessitated pusher service, but also required that trains 

broken up into sections east of the river in order to 
permit their movement into West Albany yard. From 
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Constructing Embankment at Muitzes Kill, Boston & Albany Connection. 


West Albany to Karner it was also necessary to push 
westward freight trains up the 95-ft. grade in sections, 

For eastward trains on the Hudson division the grades 
are favorable. On the Boston & Albany the grade, while 
heavy, is considerably lighter than that between Albany 
and Karner. Yet traffic from either direction (except to 
and from the Hudson division) was compelled to drop 
more than 150 feet into the valley and then climb the 
same height to get out. 


The New York Central has six main tracks between 
Buffalo and New York. Four of these are.on the New 
York Central proper and two on the West Shore. The 
latter line is used almost exclusively as a freight line, 
as its passenger traffic, outside of a small amount of 
local business, is negligible. The route of these two 
lines is through the only break in the Appalachian and 
allied mountain ranges which parallel the Atlantic coast. 
This situation permitted the construction of low grade 
lines, with consequent high traffic capacity. Because of 
its location in a highly developed industrial territory the 
railroad has developed a traffic density several times the 
average for the country as a whole. The ability to 
handle any material increase in its present business was 
threatened by the restrictions already mentioned. In any 
case increased business under such conditions as obtained 
necessarily meant increased costs and difficulties of oper- 
ation. Increased traffic capacity for the road as a whole, 
dereased costs of operation and the almost complete 
eliminations of the difficulties mentioned will result from 
the operation of the new line. 


CHARACTER OF WORK 


Strictly speaking the improvement begins at Union- 
ville, but diversion of eastward traffic from the Mohawk 
division of the New York Central begins at Hoffmans, 
where it passes over a short connection to the West Shore 
at Rotterdam jct. From this point it moves over the 
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Concrete Arch at Right. This Arch Rests on Piers to Rock. 
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Drag Line Excavating at De Freest Cut, 


West Shore tracks to Unionville where it enters Selkirk 
yard. After passing through Selkirk yard it will, if 
destined to New England points or is routed via the 
New York Central, move over the Alfred H. Smith 
memorial bridge either to the Boston & Albany connec- 
tion at Niverville or to Stuyvesant on the Hudson di- 
vision of the New York Central. If routed via the West 
Shore to Weehawken it will pass over the new West 
Shore connection from the east end of the yard, to 
Ravena. The movement of westward traffic is the re- 
verse of that just described. 


The work comprises 28 miles of double track main 
line and 120 miles of yard tracks, east and west bound 
receiving, classification and forwarding yards. reclassifi- 
cation yards for the east and west, independent fast 
freight yards in both directions, an engine terminal with 
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incidental facilities, a water supply plant of 2,500,000 
gallons capacity per day, and a complete system of tele- 
phones. 

At the east end of the yard lines radiate to Niverville 
on the Boston & Albany and Stuyvesant on the New 
York Central, to Ravena and a connection with the 
Albany branch of the West Shore. The entrance at the 
west end of the yard is directly over a double track. 
At the easterly end there are four main tracks, and the 
diverging routes are controlled by an interlocking p!ant 
at the point of divergence. 


A. H. SmirH MeEmorIAL BRIDGE 


The line leading to the connections with the Boston 
& Albany and the Hudson division crosses the Hudson 
river at an elevation of 148 ft. above high water, over 


This is an Example of the Collapse of Some of the Clays When Used in Embankment. 


? 
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a table land between high hills and is reasonably flat. 
The grading over this area was comparatively light al- 
though, because of its extent, the total yardage moved 
was large, amounting to 2,710,000 cu. yds. The heaviest 
single fill occurred at a ravine which crosses under the 
eastward classification yard, where the waterway re- 
quired a 10-ft. culvert 1400 ft. long. The filling at this 
point amounted to approximately 400,000 cu. yds. 

Much of the material excavated both in the area oc- 
cupied by the yard, and along the connecting lines east 
of the river, while in appearance similar to clays en- 
countered elsewhere, is very peculiar in its behavior, 
That west of the river can be used in fills up to about 
20 ft. in height with no unfavorable results. When used 
in higher fills the lower portion of the embankment be- 
gins to move and the material becomes sufficiently fluid 
to collapse and flow under the superimposed load. This 
is not due to a saturated condition of the clay, but ap- 
parently to an inherent inability to carry a loading in 
excess of that imposed by about 20 ft. of overburden. 
The End of Hoffmeier’s Cut, 80 Feet Deep, on the Hudson Connection. Before this characteristic had been discovered consider- 

IndusatedeCiag Hast Geeme Uncovered: able trouble was experienced because of this flowing and 
the consequent settlement of the embankments under con- 
struction. As evidence that this is an inherent character- 
istic of the material the fill at Coeyman’s creek, on the 
4 connection to Ravena, about 75 ft. high, started a similar 

y movement in the underlying strata, which are of the 
A same material, and before a stable condition was secured 
the adjacent groud surface rose from four to five feet 
for approximately 100 feet on either side, and the bot- 
tom of the fill squeezed out in the manner just described. 
The original estimate for this fill called for 400,000 cu- 
yds. The actual amount put into the embankment ap- 
proximated 500,000 cu. yds. 

Near the edge of the bluff on the west side of the 
river is a cut of considerable depth. The surface strata 
were satisfactory as filling material, while those below 
could not be used. In order to make the fill just to the 
east, wide trenches were excavated on both sides of the 


Another Example of a Cut Through the Indurated Clay. 


a viaduct and bridge of monumental character, and hav- 
ing a total length of 5255 ft. At the point of crossing the 
total width of the river is slightly less than 1100 ft., 
while the navigable channel which lies along the west 
shore is 400 ft. wide. The main river spans are 600 
ft. and 408 ft. These spans are supported on three re- 
inforced concrete piers founded on rock approximately 
50 ft. below water level, making the total height of the 
piers about 180 ft. above the footings. 

The viaduct approaches consist of four lines of deck 
plate girders, of alternate 100-ft. intermediate and 64-ft. 
tower spans. In order to protect the metal from cor- 
rosion due to brine drippings both approaches are de- 
signed with ballasted deck. One of the unique features 
of the viaduct is the reinforced concrete walkways placed 
outside of the outer lines of girders and between each 
pair throughout the entire structure. This was done to 
facilitate inspection, painting and minor repair work. 


PECULIAR MATERIAL ENCOUNTERED 


The yard, which is about six miles in length, lies in 
what is apparently the bed of an ancient glacial lake. 
For this reason a number of rather unusual conditions 


2 : 7 : One of the Deep Cuts Through Indurated Clay, on the Boston & Albany 
were encountered. The area occupied by the yard is Connection. Note the Well Drills Preparing Holes for Blasting. 
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The 2,500,000-G. P. D. Pumping Station on Bank of the Hudson River. 


cut to the depth of the good material, and the material 
so obtained was used to construct the embankment. The 
lower strata from the cut were then wasted in the 
trenches. 


CoEYMAN’S CREEK CULVERT 


There are a number of important culverts on the work. 
The most notable one is at Coeyman’s creek where, as 
already mentioned, the subsoil conditions were very un- 
stable. Because of the load imposed by the high fill 
sufficient piling to provide practicable loading, if a single 
span opening was used, could not be driven. The same 
condition obtained for a two-span culvert of equivalent 
cross section. The culvert was, therefore, designed as a 
three-span opening supported on a reinforced mattress. 
This in turn was founded on piles driven on three-foot 
centers over the entire area, to give a uniform bearing. 
The foundation slab is 71 ft. by 224 ft. To permit 
the construction of the slab it was necessary to do the 
work in a water-tight cofferdam, as it was concluded 
from the soil investigations that water seepage so near 
the creek channel could not otherwise be controlled. Con- 
sequently steel sheet piling were used to enclose the re- 
quired area, which was excavated to a depth considerably 
below the bottom of the slab. The piles were then driven 
and cut off and the area backfilled with well tampered 
locomotive cinders to a few inches of the tops of the piles. 
The reinforcement was then placed and the concrete de- 
posited. As a further insurance against subsoil move- 
ment under the culvert the steel sheeting was allowed to 
remain in place. Details of design and progress views 
of the construction were shown in the Railway Review 


July 14, 1923. - 
Lines East oF RIVER 


The line leading from Selkirk yard to the Boston & 
Albany makes its first contact at Post Road, but does 
not come to a connection until Niverville, a short dis- 
tance to the east, is reached. This line passes through 
a country of greatly different topography from that in 
which the yard itself is located. Post Road is about 
four miles east of the river, and Niverville approximately 
a mile farther. The blufis on this side are high and 
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Various Methods of Transportation Were Used in the Grading 
Operations, 


heavily eroded with the ravines nearly at right angles 
to the road. The result is some very heavy earthwork. 
The heaviest cut is through the bluff just east of the 
river where the excavation reaches a depth of nearly 80 
ft. After passing a short light fill another cut of nearly 
equal depth is encountered. The heaviest fills are at 
Baker’s ravine and Muitzes Kill where the yardages are 
275,000 and 320,000 cu. yds. respectively. 

At Muitzes Kill substantially the same subsoil con- 
ditions as at Coeyman’s creek were encountered. Here 
an 18-ft. by 24-ft. concrete arch was constructed. Rock, 
however. lay at a depth of about 20 ft. The design called 
for reinforced concrete beams supported on concrete piers 
sunk to rock. Upon these beams the arch barrel was 
superimposed. 

A short distance east of the Alfred H. Smith Memorial 
Bridge the connection with the Hudson division turns 
south and, while keeping generally to the high land, skirts 
the bluff and gradually drops on a gradient of 18 ft. 
to the mile. On this line there is much side hill work, 
but a number of heavy cuts and fills are encountered. 


One of the Drag Line Machines at Work. 
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Making the Connection at Unionville to Permit Direct Movement to and 
from Selkirk Yard. Track at Right is West Shore Main Line. 


Here while the general direction of the drainage is at 
right angles to the river, the ravines are tortuous and 
cross the line at all angles. The maximum cut is 70 ft. 
and the maximum fill is 80 ft. 

Just south of Schodack Landing the eastward track 
crosses over the main line on what is termed the “jump 
over” bridge. From here it turns south and, gradually 


Excavating a Deep Cut Through Indurated Clay. 
Face of Cut. 


Note Nearly Vertical 
When Moved to Dumping Place This Muterial was 
Semi-liquid. 


dropping on an easy grade, comes to a junction with 
the main line at Stuyvestant, 18 miles south of Albany. 
The westward track continues to skirt the hill till it 
also joins the main line at Stuyvesant. 


INDURATED CLAy Gives TROUBLE 


On both the connections east of the river very diffi- 
cult material was encountered. In the heavier cuts the 


“Jump Over” Bridge Carrying Eastward Track over Hudson Division, 
South of Schodack Landing, 
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strata, except near the surface, were composed of a 
heavy indurated clay of such texture that it was not 
possible to excavate it without blasting. Even when blast- 
ing was resorted to the ordinary forms of explosive were 
not satisfactory and a special explosive for this pur- 
pose was developed. The most extraordinary and trouble- 
some characteristic, was its ability to flow. As it oc- 
curred in its natural bed it was both hard and tough, 
with apparently a small water content. As soon as it was 
moved, however, it began to show signs of fluidity, and 
with the ordinary amount of handling to loadon cars 
by means of a steam shovel or drag line, and transport 
to the dump, it became semi-fluid. When dumped it 
flowed like molten slag, and could not be used for em- 
bankment. For this reason the excavation was largely 
wasted and satisfactory surface material borrowed to 
make the fills. In one case about 400,000 cu. yds. were 
wasted in a valley and allowed to flow without restriction, 
and the material flowed for 1600 ft. from the point of 
dumpage; at no place did it reach a depth of more than 
five feet and the average depth was somewhat less. 


Because of its character and the necessity of wasting 
it and borrowing more satisfactory material for the em- 
bankments the estimate of the grading quantities east 
of the river were largely exceeded. The actual amount 
of earth moved on this side of the river approximates 
3,020,000 cu. yds. making a total of nearly 6,000,000 cu. 
yds. for the entire project. 


GRADING EQUIPMENT 


Some idea of the magnitude of the grading operations 
may be obtained from a partial list of the equipment 
used during the two years of construction. This con- 
sisted of 12 standard gauge Browning locomotive cranes 
(only a part of these were used in connection with the 
grading as they were largely used on the extensive con- 
crete work which was carried on simultaneously with 
the grading) ; 14 Baldwin and 6 Davenport standard gauge 
locomotives; 14 vulcan narrow gauge locomotives; 220 
standard gauge, 12-yard Western dump cars; 134 nar- 
row gauge 4-yard, Western dump. cars; four elevating 
grader outfits complete including dump wagons, tractors, 
and 260 mules ; 10 Bucyrus steam shovels model 70-C ; two 
60-C Marion steam shovels; one Bucyrus dragline model 
24 equipped with 5-yd. bucket; two Bucyrus draglines 
model 24 equipped with 3'%4-yd. bucket; three standard 
gauge Jordan spreaders. This of course does not com- 
prise all the equipment used but covers all the main 
items, and gives an idea not only of the amount of work 
involved. but of the number of operations carried on 
simultaneously. In addition fully as much equipment 
of different character was required to handle the 108,000 
cu. yds. of concrete which went into this work. 


WATER SUPPLY 


Water supply is always an important matter in train 
operation. Its importance at an engine terminal is fully 
as great, although in years gone by this has frequently 
been overlooked. In the case of Selkirk yard this ques- 
tion assumes a large importance. not only for the funda-_ 
mental reasons which usually apply, but because of the 
extent of the yard and the magnitude of the operation. — 
The water used comes from the Hudson river, and must 
be raised more than 150 feet to reach the level of the 
yard, and whatever additional amount is required to 
secure the desired head. . 


The pumping station is located on the west shore of 
the river several hundred feet below the memorial bridge. 
The pumping units are directly connected to and are 
driven by two 250-h.p. Diesel engines. The capacity of — 
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the plant is 2,500,000 gallons per day. All 
water is chlorinated as it is pumped. That 
intended for drinking purposes is given 
-a second chlorination and is filtered be- 


power plant and the car repair shop. 
Just south of and opposite the east- 
ward hump is a 500,000-gallon steel tank 
at the end of the discharge line from the 
pumps. This tank serves the dual pur- 
pose of a reservoir and a surge tank. A 
second tank of like capacity is located at 


3 4 . 
fore it is used. The two secondary pas a Ey Piven ie 
chlorination stations are located at the |B ceetim, | Oe Poe ee EO on - 
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the engine terminal, and is designed A Typical Overhead Highway Bridge Across Selkirk Yard. 


primarily to act as a reservoir upon which 

the fire pumps can draw. A steel tank of 100,000 gallons 
capacity serves the water cranes from which the loco- 
motives are supplied, and also acts as a supply for all 
Water used at the engine terminal except for drinking 
purposes. A fourth tank of 50,000 gailons capacity is 
placed at the east end of the eastward fast freight yard. 
Water cranes are located at strategic points throughout 
the yard to avoid the necessity of engines running any 
great distance for water. 


The discharge line from the pumps is 16 in. in diameter 
and extends to the large tank at the eastward hump. a 
distance of approximately four miles. This includes the 
laterals to the water cranes. The other laterals are all 
of 8-in. pipe and have a total length of three miles. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


In a yard of such extent the question of sewage and 
‘sewage disposal is sometimes rather troublesome. As 
‘the yard is far removed from any municipality there is 
‘no sanitary sewage system which can be utilized by the 
‘railroad. For this reason it was necessary to work out 
-a system of disposal which would at the same time be 
‘efficient and yet inexpensive. For this purpose it was 
found that by using septic tanks and locating independent 
‘units at the proper points a satisfactory system could 
‘be put in. These units were placed at various points 
“such as the humps, car shops, engine terminal and else- 
‘where as required. For the smaller units the effluent 
'was drained off into the subsoil through tile outlets and 
‘a system of lateral drains. In the case of the large 
“unit required at the engine terminal the effluent is passed 
‘through a gravity filler before it is discharged into a 
‘natural water course in the vicinity. 


ALL GRADE CROSSINGS ELIMINATED 


Twenty-one highways crossed the right of way. Of 
these eight were east of the river and the remainder on 
the west side. All have been eliminated either by diversion, 
viaduct or subway. On the Hudson division connection 
there are two overhead and four under crossings; on the 
Boston & Albany connection two overhead crossings, and 
west of the river seven overhead crossings and one sub- 
way. The types of structures used to pass the highways 
“over and under the tracks are shown in the illustrations 
accompanying. 


GRADES AND ALIGNMENT 


As already stated the grades against westward move- 
ment over the New York Central and the eastward move- 
ment on the Boston & Albany were very heavy. On 
the new line the grade over the bridge is level. [Ise- 
where the grades are all in favor of eastward move- 
‘ment on the New York Central and West Shore. On 


the Boston & Albany from the bridge to Post Road a 
distance of 3.97 miles, the line rises 118 ft. on a 0.6 per 
cent compensated gradient. Westward on the New York 
Central, between Stuyvesant and the bridge the rise is 
140 ft. on a maximum 0.35 per cent compensated grade. 
The maximum grade on the eastward track is 1.0 per 
cent but is in favor of the eastward movement. Curva- 
ture is light especially when the character of the topog- 
raphy east of the river is considered. On the Boston 
& Albany connection the degree of curvature varies from 
00 degrees 30 minutes to 1.0 degree 18 minutes. On 
the line to Stuyvesant the maximum curvature west- 
bound is 2 degrees 30 minutes and eastbound 4 degrees 
00 minutes. Between Hoffmans and Niverville the new 
line is 3.04 miles shorter than that through Albany. Be- 


A Typical Subway. Under Eastward Outbound Freight Tracks. 


Tower at Hump, Westward Classification Yard. 
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Map at Castleton Cut-off, Showing Selkirk Yard and Connections. 


tween Hoffmans and Stuyvesant the saving in distance 


is 4.63 miles. 


ADDITIONAL MAIN TRACK PROPOSED 


The present West Shore line between Rotterdam Jct. 
and South Schenectady is three-tracked. From this point 
to Unionville, the west end of Selkirk yard, it is double- 
tracked. Preparations are being made to construct a 
third track, as it is anticipated that two tracks will not 
provide sufficient capacity to handle, without delay, the 
heavy traffic moving over this section of the road. The 
plans are worked out on the basis that a fourth track 
will eventually be required, as all traffic to and from 
both the West Shore and New York Central must move 
between these points. Between Unionville and Ravena 
the existing West Shore line is double track. One of 
these tracks will be used for siding and storage purposes, 
and the other retained as a single main line track. There 
are several small towns between these two points, and 
the local passenger and freight trains will continue to 
serve them. . 

YARD COMMUNICATION 


A complete system of telephones covering every pos- 
sible need has been installed. The telephone lines all 
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radiate from an independent telephone 
building which houses the central tele- 
phone exchange. In this building is a 
three-position manually operated  tele- 
phone switch board, and a delightfully 
furnished rest room for the operators. 
Electric cooking equipment is provided 
so that warm meals may be obtained if 
desired. The terminal room also con- 


and a telegraph table. The chief operator 


on the south side of the yard and at the 


IcE PLANT 


State Ice Co., is located opposite the east- 


capacity of about 280 tons of ice per day, 
and a storage capacity of 25,000. tons. 
Between the ice making machines and the storage is the 
working room where the ice is prepared for use in the re- 
frigerator car bunkers. As cooling coils are placed around 


this room to keep the temperature constantly below the | 
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tains the terminals of the telegraph lines, | 


is also a telegrapher and all messages will 
be handled here. The telephone building’ 
is located near the yard office, which is | 


west end of the eastward departure yard. 


An ice plant, operated by the Empire 


ward fast freight yard. This plant has a | 


| 


¥ 


freezing point an ample supply of prepared ice can al- | 


ways be maintained without the usual losses which occur 
when ice is prepared for use some time in advance. The 
equipment includes a double deck fully equipped loading 
platform of sufficient length to ice 12 cars simultaneously. 


This plant will also furnish ice needed for road purposes. - 


CAPAcIty OF YARD AND METHODS OF OPERATION 


The ultimate capacity of the yard as planned will be 
20,000 cars. The present grading has been completed in 
such manner that tracks with a total capacity of 11,000 
cars can be laid, although the initial capacity will be 8,500 
cars. Eastward trains arriving at Unionville will move 
directly into the eastward receiving yard, the engine will 
cut off and move to the engine terminal at the east end. 
and the train will pass over the hump to the classification 
yard where separations will be made for the three lines 
to the east. After being made up trains are transferred 
to the departure yard and eventually routed over the 
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eastward thoroughfare track to the east end of the yard 
where in passing through the interlocker they are diverted 
to either of the three destinations as required. 

What are known as “‘inside classifications,” that is. 
classifications for specific destinations at terminals, to 
eliminate as much switching as possible at these terminals, 
are being made for New York, Boston, and Weehawken. 
In addition, because through the New England territory 
there are a large number of diverging routes, “short’’ 
classifications are required for New Haven, Springfield, 
Pittsfield, and numerous other points on the Boston & 
Albany. Short classifications are also made for the Hud- 
son division and the West Shore. All told there are now 
20 classifications made for eastward cars, and after the 
operation of the yard is fully organized it is expected 


this number will be increased. 


At each classification yard is a re-classification yard 


)where shorts and cars for local freight are switched 


—__ 


into station order. 


These tracks are short, and when 
a train is switched up the engine doubles over onto the 
necessary tracks to assemble the cars for the train and 
transfers it to the departure yard. 

The fast freight trains also enter the yard at Union- 
ville, but instead of pulling into the receiving yard diverge 
to the eastward freight track and pull into the fast freight 


-yard. Normally there is little switching on these trains 


as they come into the yard made up for destination. Bad 
orders and cars reconsigned in transit must be set out, 
and such switching as may be necessary for icing is 
done. Flat switching only is done in this yard. 


OPERATION OF THE Humps 


At each hump there is an air compressor and lines 
are run to the departure yards for the purpose of testing 
brakes and charging the train lines. All of the switches 
at the hump ends of the classification yards are remote 
controlled from a tower at the hump. Switching is by list 
and the operator, or signalman, controls all switch move- 
ments without signals, save the usual switch light indi- 


cations. The train movements are controlled by signals 


operated by the hump master from a control station on 
the ground near the corner of the tower. The signal 
indication are given to the trimmer engine as well as to 
the train which is being switched. 

The hump organization consists of a hump master or 


conductor, yard master, yard clerk, signalman, who oper- 
ates the switches, a maintainer and the required number 
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of car riders. Quarters are also provided for the com- 
pany’s police officers who are assigned to the section of 
the yard adjacent to the hump. One engine shoves the 
train over the hump, and one trimmer engine serves the 
classification tracks. 

The operation of the westward hump is identical with 
that of the eastward hump except that the classifications 
are different. When a westward train pulls into the 
yard the locomotive is cut off and moves over the circular 
track to the engine terminal. Outgoing westward engines 
pass under the westward hump at the point indicated on 
the drawing and move to the departure yard over an 
independent track provided for this movement. 


SwitcyH Lists 


When a train arrives at the receiving yard the con- 
ductor leaves his way bills and three copies of his train 
list with the yard clerk at this point. From this list 
the train is checked and the lists and way bills are sent 
to the office at the hump. Here the track numbers are 
set opposite the cuts to be made, and one copy furnished 
to both the hump master and signalman. The switching 
is then done from this list. There is no carding of cars 
except those which are to be switched in the reclassifi- 
cation yard, where switching is entirely by card. After 
the yard clerk has made the necessary record the way 
bills and remaining copy of the train list is sent to the 
general yardmaster’s office where the remaining records 
are made and such reports as are necessary are compiled. 
When the train has been transferred to the departure 
yard and checked the way bills are forwarded to that 
yard for delivery to the conductor. 


VOLUME OF TRAFFIC 


At the present time the Boston & Albany handles about 
1000 cars in each direction daily. The traffic on the New 
York Central is about the same. while that on the West 
Shore amounts to about 600 cars each way. This makes 
a total of approximately 5200 cars passing daily through 
the yard. Of these about 1000 cars are fast freight 
equally divided between east and west movement. 


CONSTRUCTION ORGANIZATION 


The entire preliminary and construction work has been 
under the general direction of Geo. W. Kittredge, chief 
engineer and J. W. Pfau engineer of construction. The 
yard and structures, except bridges, were planned by R. E. 
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Dougherty formerly designing engineer. W. F. Jordan, 
principal assistant engineer, assisted by J. G. Brennan, 
assistant engineer, has entire charge of the construction. 
B. W. Farnham is resident engineer in charge of the 
section west of the river. B. C. Martin was resident 
engineer in charge of the construction of the bridge and 
the work east of the river until his untimely death in 
the spring of 1924. He had two assistants, M. M. Man- 
ning on the bridge, and T. P. Lynch on the work east 
of the river. After his death the work was divided and 
each placed in charge of the work on which he had 
previously been engaged. H. T. Welty, engineer of struc- 
tures. designed and assumed general direction of the 
construction of the bridge. 

The Walsh Construction Co., of Davenport, Ia.. had 
the contract for all the work, ‘including tracklaying, in 
connection with the project except the superstructure of 
_ the Alfred H. Smith Memorial Bridge over the Hudson 
river. This company did all the work with its own forces, 
except the caisson work at the bridge, which was sublet 
to Arthur McMullen & Co., of New York, and the fabri- 
cation of the steel for the viaducts, sublet to the Amer- 
ican Bridge Co. H. C. Kahl and David Small. vice 
presidents « of the Walsh Construction Co., were in active 
resident charge of the work for the contractor. The 
contractors organization included D. S. Terry, super- 
intendent of grading. until his death in the spring of 
1924, and J. H. Gill, superintendent of buildings, con- 
crete work. water supply and mechanical plant. 

The superstructure of the memorial bridge was fabri- 


cated and erected by McClintic-Marshall Co., of Pitts- 


burgh. 


Tells of Traffic Conditions on the 
Alaska R.R. 


Noel W. Smith, formerly assistant to the general man- 
ager of the Pennsylvania R. R., in the eastern region, 
relates in a recent issue of the Pennsylvania News, some 
interesting things about the Alaska R. R., to which he 
was sent a few months ago, as special representative of 
the secretary of the interior. 


The Alaska railroad states Mr. Smith, is 470 miles 
long from Seward to Fairbanks, the road being laid 
mostly with 70-pound rail, but in short stretches is laid 
with 90 and 95-pound rail. There are twenty-five 
standard gauge locomotives in actual service, seventeen 
of them being of light mogul type with tractive effort 
of 24,000 pounds. These moguls came from the Panama 
Canal. Continuing, Mr. Smith says: 

“We have four observation cars, two diners and three 
sleeping cars in the passenger equipment. The present 
schedule consists of two round trips per week between 
Seward and Fairbanks, the trains laying over night at 
Curry about the middle of the railroad, where a hotel 
is situated, the property of the railroad. 

“The chief traffic handled by the railroad is supplies 
material for the railroad, lumber and building materials 
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from the outside, and very little freight is shipped out. 
The most important industry along the line is gold min- 
ing. There are also some shipments of concentrated ore 
that are shipped out to smelters, chiefly at Tacoma. 
There are two coal fields on the line of the Alaska 
R. R.; the Matanuska field consisting of bituminous coal, 
the analysis of which is quite similar to coal mined at 
Windber, on the South Fork branch of the Pennsylvania, 
but it is more frail and is more easily damaged in hand- 
ling. The veins in this territory are considerably folded 
and faulted. As yet, very little market beyond the lines 
of the railroad has been obtained for this coal. The 
other mine is along the Healy River, and is of lignite 
coal, which is not shipped off the line of the railroad 
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to any extent, and is not suitable for locomotive fuel, 
but is used for power plant and domestic purposes. 

“There are a few sawmills which produce lumber, but 
the quality of Alaska timber does not permit a very 
high-grade product. 

“The Alaska R. R. operates two steamboats between 
Nenana and Holy Cross on the Yukon River, a distance 
of 720 miles. There are, however, not a great many 
people living along the Yukon, and very little business 
of any consequence aside from gold mining. At Holy 
Cross, connection is made with the Northern Commercial 
Company’s boats for St. Michael and Nome. The White 
Pass Route operates occasional boats between Nenana, 
on the line of the railroad, and Dawson.” 


How to Improve Oil Burning on Locomotives 
A Discussion of the Function of the Various Appurtenances 
of the Firebox and Boiler in the Economical Use of Oil Fuel 


By J. N@G@rare 
Chief Fuel Supervisor, Southern Pacific Lines 


Extracts from a paper read before the 32nd annual con- 
vention of the Traveling Engineers’ Association, Chicago. 


During the past few years the use of oil as a locomo- 
tive fuel has been extended very rapidly and there are 
now. 45 railroads in the United States making use of oil 
fuel in locomotives to a greater or less extent. Last year 
these railroads used 57,600,000 barrels of oil valued at 
approximately $7,800,000.00. 

With this widespread use of oil as fuel on our railroads, 
not only the most capable officers and employees of the 


railroads themselves but the best combustion and desigi- 


ing engineers in the world have devoted their best efforts 


in producing the modern oil-burning locomotive. To say 


that it is not highly efficient would be to ignore the results 
of thcusands cf tests which plainly show that it ‘compares 
very favorably with the most modern central stations and 
that it does so under serious handicaps. 

How to improve the burning of oil in locomotives 
brings us face to face with the problem of securing com- 
plete combustion of a large amount of oil in a smali space 
during a very limited time. From the time a drop of oil 
leaves the burner tip until it is completely atomized, con- 
sumed and has reached the flue-sheet, less than one second 
has elapsed. 

There are four conditions ever present that must be met 
before complete combustion of oil can take place: First, 


_ the oil must be properly atomized; second, we must have 


the proper amount of air; third, we must have the proper 
temperature in the firebox; fourth, we must have a suffici- 
ent length of time for the thorough mixing of oxygen 
and gases and to complete combustion before they reach 
the flue-sheet. 


BURNER 


That much thought has been given to the construction 
and design of oil burners is shown by the fact that more 
than 3,000 burners have been covered by patents in some 


form or other; yet the few steam atomizing burners in 


most general use on the largest oil-burning railroads are 
of simple construction, have stood the test under keen 
competition, and some of them are now unprotected, as 
the original patents have long since expired. 


_. Many attempts have been made to introduce mechanical 


atomizing burners on locomotives, and no one doubts but 


_ what a more complete and thoroughly atomized oil spray 


- 


may be obtained through such a burner, but the chief 
difficulty encountered is in the range required. A 2-10-2 
type locomotive under maximum working conditions con- 
sumes 550 gallons or 4,400 pounds of oil per hour. The 
ordinary mechanical atomizing burner will deliver 300 
gallons or 2,400 pounds of oil per hour, which would 
mean two such burners. The problem therefore appears 
to be one of increasing the capacity of the mechanical 
atomizing burner rather than installing more than one 
burner. 


This subject is now receiving careful study at home 
through a trial installation of a mechanical atomizing 
burner on a switching locomotive of an eastern railroad. 
The burner being tested is the wide-range mechanical 
atomizing type of the Peabody Engineering Corporation. 
This burner was installed October, 1923, and no difficul- 
ties have so far been encountered in maintaining maxi- 
mum steam pressure; neither is it necessary to clean soot 
from flues, as the oil is.so completely consumed that no 
soot is deposited. 


A very interesting experiment with mechanical atom- 
izing burners on locomotives was conducted recently on 
one of the large French railroads. The tests were highly 
satisfactory and they now have 37 locomotives so equip- 
ped. One burner is capable of taking care of a French 
locomotive, but their power is somewhat smaller than 
ours. This burner is the Whitehead Ray rotary type, an 
American product. A dependable supply of oil for loco- 
motive use is at present an unsolved problem with the 
French railroads. 


That possibilities exist through application of mechani- 
cal atomizing burners for economy in the amount of steam 
used for atomization (the ordinary steam atomizer burner 
uses from 2 to 4 per cent of the total output of steam) 
and for reducing the amount of fuel that is required by 
improving combustion, no one doubts, but there are some 
difficulties yet to be surmounted. 

Steam is the spraying agent now in use to atomize oil, 
although certain speople recommend the use of air. If 
you should:experiment with air for atomizing, don’t rob 
the compressor, for 100-car trains are the prevailing style 
and they keep the air pump fairly busy, From a mechani- 
cal point of view.a cubic foot of compressed air would 
break up as much oil as a cubic foot of steam if both 
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were at the same pressure. But taking the mechanical 
efficiency of the air compressor into account, a cubic 
foot of compressed air costs nearly twice as much as a 
cubic foot of steam at the same pressure. What is de- 
sired is that oil should be at the highest practicable tem- 
perature as close as possible to the burner tip. When air 
is suddenly expanded it absorbs heat. When steam is 
suddenly expanded it gives off heat. Therefore the use 
of compressed air as an atomizing agent tends to lower 
the temperature at the burner tip, while the use of steam 
as an atomizing agent tends to raise the temperature at 
the burner tip. It should be noted that this increased 
temperature is accomplished in two ways: first, by heat 
transfer due to coming in contact with steam, and second, 
by absorbing heat given off by steam during sudden ex- 
pansion. 

The dryer the steam used for atomizing the oil the 
better the result. Superheated steam therefore has the 
preference. The burner offers a fertile field for embryo 
Edisons, and any traveling engineer from an oil-burning 
road will furnish specifications. 


BurNER LoOcATION 


The standard location of the burner is in the front of 
the firebox below the flue-sheet, the oil being sprayed to- 
ward the back end of the firebox, where the flash-wall is 
located to deflect the flame, which then turns and travels 
again about the full length of the firebox to the flue-sheet. 
This location was adopted after numerous tests with the 
burner in the back end of the firebox, also with two 
burners, one in the front end and one in the back end of 
the firebox. Of the mechanical burners mentioned above. 
the one being tested on a switch engine is in the back end 
of the firebox, while those on French locomotives are in 
the front end in the same location as our burners. 

If it were possible to reduce the distance between the 
burner tip and the point of ignition, a much longer time 
would be allowed to complete combustion, the gases would 
have more time to give off their heat and the advantage of 
longer flame travel would be obtained. 

Pyrometer tests show that the temperature of hot gases 
entering the tubes drops to about 1,300 or 1,400 degrees 
Fahr., within 18 inches after coming in contact with 
evaporating surfaces, which is about the lowest temper- 
ature at which complete combustion takes place. Where 
combustion is not completed by the time the burning gases 
enter the tubes it is a known fact that they are chilled 
below the igniting point and deposit carbon on the tubes 
in the form of soot. 

A series of tests were made in the fall of 1919, and the 
present standard of front end burner without an arch or 
arch tubes was found to be the best arrangement and pro- 
duced the highest efficiency. 

During the past few months a test has been in progress 
with thermic syphons on 2-10-2 type locomotives with 
front end burners to determine if any economies are 
possible from the use of same; and since these syphons 
are in the same relative position as arches or arch tubes 
it revives interest in the subject and make one wonder if 
there would not be a possible field for some economy 
from further tests with arches in view of the fact they 
are part of the standard equipment on coal-burning loco- 
motives. Three factors were against the use of arches in 
the tests previously conducted, namely, difficulty in con- 
nection with maintenance of arch and arch tubes and the 
expense and trouble caused by pieces of broken brick 
falling down in the path of the flame, sometimes causing 
engine failures; difficulty in sanding flues, especially the 
lower ones which were behind the arch, and the impinge- 
ment of flame against the crown-sheet where the arch 
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ended. With the advent of larger power and combustion 
chambers in fireboxes we are confronted with somewhat 
different conditions. Have not the arches been improved 
through stronger construction and the use of better brick 
and other material? Will not the mechanical steam sooi 
blower enable us to reach all the flues? The third feature 
of impingement is not so easy to overcome and may prove 
the stumbling block, although improvements in combus- 
tion through the mechanical burner may help out in some 
measure. 
AIR OPENINGS 


The proper location and the correct size of air openings 
in the fire-pan are of utmost importance. A safe rule is 
for air openings to be seven times the diameter of the 
cylinder. Sufficient air should be admitted around the 
burner to prevent it from becoming overheated. Too 
much air admitted around or under the burner uniess 
proper damper control is provided may result in chilling 
the lower flues, as the air takes the line of least resistance 
aid goes up the front brick wall and into these flues on 
its way to the stack. Leaky flues are often the result. 

Admitting the major portion of air to the firebox 
through a flash-hole varying in size from 8 by 10 in. 
to 13 by 20 in., and located from 9 to 18 in. in front of 
the flash-wall and a 2 by 35 in. opening in the hooded fire- 
door is one practice on Southern Pacific Lines. The air 
openings are approximately as follows: flash-hole 25 per 
cent, burner openings 5 per cent, door damper 5 per cent 
of the minimum area of tubes allowing for units. ‘This 
is what is known as the vertical draft, having the hooded 
door, as against a solid door with a 5 in. circular opening 
used in sanding flues. 

The horizontal draft differs slightly in that it admits 
the air through small openings in the front of fire-pan 
around the burner and through the hooded door. Each 
of these methods are in general use on the Southern 
Pacific Lines. 

The draftpan opening or flashhole is also used by other 
oilburning roads, but they also have a number of round 
openings along the side of the fire-pan over which an 
adjustable slide may be drawn by lever control from the 
cab to regulate the amount of air. ) 

It is well known that an appreciable amount of heat is 
lost through radiation from the outside of the boiler, 
losses being greatest from the outside side-sheets of the 
firebox. Engineers today are recognizing the fact that 
pre-heating the air means fuel economy. It may be pos- 
sible to use at least part of the heat now lost through 
radiation for preheating air to the firebox. As to how 
this can be done is a matter for development, possibly 
through the use of easily removable ventilating air ducts 
attached to the outside of the boiler, conveying the heated 
air to the present air intakes to the firebox. 

We all know that any air entering the firebox must be 
heated from atmospheric temperature to the firebox tem- 
perature. In order to consume 550 gallons of oil per 
hour in a 2-10-2 type locomotive firebox, and obtain com- 
plete combustion without any excess air, 51,000 pounds of 
air are required ; making the total weight of air and gases 
that must be passed out through the stack equal to 55,000 
pounds per hour. Under normal operating conditions 
where as mttch as 25 per cent excess air is encountered 
(and this amount is considered good practice), 63,000 
pounds of air would be required, or a total weight of 
flue gases equal to 68.000 pounds per hour. This requires 
approximately 750,000 cubic feet of free air taken in at 
atmospheric temperature, which must be raised to firebox 
temperature and then exhausted through the stack at 
smoke-box temperature. Each 10 per cent excess aif 
passing through the firebox increases the fuel bill approxi- 
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‘mately one per cent, clearly demonstrating the fuel cost 
of improper drafting or careless operation of dampers. 

Valves out of square do their own broadcasting, cylin- 
der and valve stem packing blowing can be seen as far as 
the locomotive is in sight. Black smoke at the stack is 
_also incriminating evidence, but excessive air resulting in 
a clear stack passes at times unnoticed and at the very 
moment may be wasting around 20 per cent of the fuel. 
‘Excess air will bear careful study for the following rea- 
sons: It reduces firebox temperatures, increases gas 
yelocity, reduces time for gases to give up heat which 
‘materially reduces efficiency of the boiler. 


| DAMPERS 


The device which regulates the amount of air entering 
‘the firebox plays no small part in maintenance cost and 
fuel economy. ‘he usual damper control is by rod or 
)chain connection from the cab. On the French locomo- 
_tives mentioned above a worm gear control on the rod 
connection from the cab is now in use and gives very ac- 
‘curate adjustment of the damper. 
__ At the present time there are two styles of balanced 
dampers being tested on Southern Pacific Lines, one is a 
butterfly damper enclosed in an air chute at the front end 
of the fire-pan and the other is a flapper damper which 
hangs in closed pesition over the front end of the fire- 
pan and is opened by draft when the engine is exhausting. 
Both are meeting with success, but neither has been in 
use long enough to pass judgment as to which is better. 
The dampers on an oil-burning locomotive are in a 
location where inspection and maintenance are difficult, 
which should lead us to perfect a damper which will 
require the minimum of attention and yet be always 
serviceable, 
FURNACE DESIGN 


Heating surface of the firebox is worth five times as 
‘much per square foot for evaporating purposes as that 
of the tubes. 

Anthracite is burned on the grate. As air is passed 
‘through the bed of coal the oxygen and carbon unite, 
‘mechanically forming complete combustion within the bed 
of coals. With bituminous coal the oxygen unites with 
the fixed carbon as with anthracite coal, forming complete 
combustion within the bed of coals, but the volatile part 
of the coal is driven off and must find its oxygen and 
sufficient temperature to complete combustion in the fur- 
Mace space above the bed of coals. For practical pur- 
poses fuel oil is a 100 per cent volatile coal, because the 
entire body of oil is sprayed and burned in the furnace 
space. Irom the above it is apparent that the greater 
the percentage of volatile matter the greater the furnace 
volume required. Therefore fuel oil or gas requires 
greater furnace volume than any other kind of fuel. 
When coal is burned the radiant heat from the bed of 
coals ignites the gases over the bed of coals. With fuel 
oil there is no bed of coals, therefore sufficient refractory 
surface must be installed in the firebox to take the place 
of the bed of coals and furnish sufficient radiant heat to 
maintain temperatures high enough to complete combus- 
tion. Where there is not sufficient refractory surfaces or 
where the refractory surface is poorly located, drumming 
will result. 


REFRACTORIES 


Of utmost importance is the placement of fire-brick or 
refractory linings themselves, both from an economic 
point of view in maintenance of refractory lining, as well 
as their ability to properly direct the flame and best 
protect the exposed sheets. 

In the use of fire-brick of standard size (2% by 4% 
by 9 in.) it is always best to place the brick with edge or 
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end exposed to the flame. The flash wall and all bricks 
upon the shelf of the pan should be placed in this manner. 

A late practice in the placement of bricks next to side- 
sheets, which is proving advantageous in the protection of 
the sheets next to the mud ring, is to make the height 
approximately 18 in. from the shelf of the pan or four 
rows of brick 44% in. high. In so doing the surface of 
the sheet is covered higher, but tests to date on the same 
locomotives equipped with brick 9 in. above the mud ring 
show no difterence in fuel economy over a period of more 
than six months, but do show materially less deteriora- 
tion of the sheet at the mud ring end. In support of this 
is the fact that the mud ring is a dead end, and a settling 
space for sediment, as its name implies, and being a 
settling chamber should be treated as such and protected 
by carrying the refractory higher than has heretofore 
been the practice. 

Some oil-burning authorities never sacrifice a square 
foot of heating surface in the firebox wherever possible 
to secure it, whereas the supporters of carrying the re- 
fractory high on the side-sheets claim that the heating . 
surface closely adjacent to the mud ring is of little value. 
One thing is certain by the new arrangement, and that is, 
that engines will not be in the back shop as often by far 
for new side-sheets with the high refractory setting. 


Front Enpb 


There has been considerable speculation as to the re- 
moval of baffle plates from superheated locomotives using 
oil as fuel. One road reports no apparent deterioration 
of superheater elements, although the baffle-plates were 
removed from these oil-burning locomotives two years 
ago. It is the purpose of these baffle-plates to prevent 
gases from passing through the superheater flues while 
the engines are being fired up and standing, and also 
give a more equal distribution of the gases between the 
upper and lower portions of the evaporating surface and 
superheating surtace. With the baffle-plates removed the 
natural tendency is for the gases to flow through the top 
flues where less restriction is offered. On some of the 
engines which have had the baffle-plates removed a longer 
downward extension stack has been applied, which in a 
measure helps to baffle gases passing through the top flues, 
creating a condition similar to that where baffle-plates 
were in use. With baffle-plates removed it is much 
easier to keep the flues clean, as they take sand more 
readily. It is also easier to fire up engines without forcing 
and making black smoke. It also means one less item of 
maintenance. It is no doubt a fact that the removal of 
baffle-plates from oil-burning locomotives would be more 
advantageous and that less damage would occur to the 
superheater elements than on a coal burner. 


The Uncertainties of the Gooding Bill 


Some of the uncertainties in the Gooding bill, which 
is now before congress for consideration, were pointed 
out in an address by Charles Dillon, assistant to the chair- 
man of the Western Railways’ Committee on Public 
Relations, before the Minnesota State Hotel Association, 
at St. Paul, Minn., December 13. “How many business 
men know,” said Mr. Dillon, “that the Gooding bill, called 
the ‘long and short haul’ measure will apply equally to 
passenger and freight traffic How many persons have 
tried to realize the possible effects of such a law? 

“There is nothing in Senator Gooding’s bill which says 
definitely whether excursion rates for passengers would 
any longer be legal if the measure becomes a law; this 
is a question still to be decided. But in the clearest 
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language there is a prohibition against what are called 
‘long and short haul’ passenger fares as well as against 
that element in freight traffic. What injury might not 
such a law inflict upon the great resort states, Minnesota, 
California, Oregon, Washington, Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan, not forgetting those in the eastern half of the 
country ? 

‘This bill already has passed the senate and will come 
up soon in the house for consideration. It is easily con- 
ceivable that such a bill, and others equally adroit, may 
be passed by the newly-elected representatives unless they 
hear from home. While it is scarcely likely that any 
railroad bills will be taken up in the short session of 
congress, there will be many before the members. when 
the new senate and house meet in March. It will pay 
the people, therefore, to talk these things over with their 
representatives in congress before they leave the restrain- 
ing atmosphere of home and fall under the traditional 
influences peculiarly a part of the national capital.” 


Steel Car Straightening Frame 


PracticAL DEvicE INTRODUCED TO SAVE TIME AND 
Cost IN STEEL CAR REPAIR Work 

The following is a description of a frame introduced for 
the purpose of facilitating the straightening of bent parts 
on steel cars. The straightening operations can be per- 
formed in most cases without the necessity of cutting the 
car apart. It is a device which obviously reduces the cost 
of steel car repair work, and its successful operation in a 
number of shops should suggest the wmstallation of similar 
frames in shops with inadequate facilities for repairs of this 
class of equipment. 


Considering the length of time that steel car equip- 
ment has been in general use, it seems that the railroads 
have been rather slow in acquiring suitable tools and 
machines necessary for the maintenance of such equip- 
ment. Not infrequently we find that repair work on 
steel car equipment is carried out in the crudest way, 
with tools imperfectly adapted to such operations. Nat- 
urally this condition is responsible for an extraordinarily 
high cost of maintenance. A number of roads with a 
fair percentage of steel cars have no facilities for re- 
pairs to such equipment, and they are obliged to depend 
upen foreign roads to maintain these cars. 

improvement in these conditions is an absolute neces- 
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Illustration Showing the Straightening Frame Installed in the Transcona 
Shops of the Canadian National Rys., at Winnipeg, Man. A Steel Pas- 

senger Car Underframe is Undergoing Repairs. | 
sity and must come in the course of time. The installa: 
tion of adequate machinery for steel car repairs often 
means the acquisition of additional ground and build- 
ings or similar facilities and necessitates the expenditure 
of large sums of money, an additional burden which many 
railroads do not feel warranted in assuming. The main- 
tenance cost of steel car equipment therefore is bound 


Steel Car Straightening Frame Built by the Canadian National Rys. and Installed in the Moncton, N. B., Shops. 
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to be high on such roads. In many cases the repair 
work is held up and the percentage of bad order cars 
increases. 

Various methods have been introduced to facilitate re- 
pair work on steel car equipment. Bending machines, 
straightening presses and similar improvements have been 
devised by the respective railroads to suit the different 
operations involved in this class of work. A great num- 
ber of these devices are being operated successfully. They 
are usually built of old or obsolete material and the 
expense of building and installation is 
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by means of rope tackle. This construction is shown 
in one of the accompanying illustrations. This frame 
differs also from the frame installed in the Moncton 
shops in that transverse girders are placed on the top 
of the side columns. This not only ties the whole struc- 
ture together, but supplies excellent supports for tackle, 
chains, etc. 

The frames have given good service for a number of 
years and would be devices of considerable value in 
any shop handling heavy repairs of steel car equipment. 


thus minimized. 

A device of this class which has given 
very satisfactory service is the straight- 
ening frame shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. This frame has been de- 
signed by the car department of the Ca- 
nadian National Rys., and its service has 
warranted the installation of similar 
frames in most of the principal shops on 
this road. The frame described in the 
present instance, a general drawing of 
which is reproduced herewith, is installed 
in the shops at Moncton, N. B. 

The frame is built for the purpose of 
facilitating such operations as_ the 
straightening of bent sills or posts and 
similar parts without cutting down the 
car. It is therefore constructed of a size 
large enough to accommodate an entire 
car. The material used consists of obso- 
lete bridge girders and structural floor 
beams wihch have been cut to suitable 
length. They are tied together at top and 
bottom by angle iron braces which effect 
a strong and rigid construction. 

The frame is open at both ends to per- 
mit the entrance of the car at one end 
and the exit of the car at the other end. 


It serves as a vise in which the car is se- 
curely fastened by means of chains and 
hooks, and by the introduction of small 


Illustration Showing a Box Car Under Repairs in the Straightening Frame Installed in the 


Moncton Shops of the Canadian National Rys. 


jacks or similar devices any deformations 
in posts, braces or underframe and sills 
can readily be restored. The columns act 
as supports for the jacks. The entire 
superstructure of a car can be trued up 
in this manner, and it eliminates the nec- 
essity of cutting down the car. 

The operations for which the frame 1s 
designed demand a strong and rigid con- 
struction. The frame is set in a con- 
crete foundation, and the columns are 
tied together at the base in this founda- 
tion. As shown in the accompanying 1l- 
lustration, heavy built-up girders are in- 
troduced between each column at a height 
of 4 ft. 054 in. from the top of the floor. 
These girders, besides forming a tie for 
the columns, furnish supports for the 
jacks and other straightening devices at 
a proper height for work on the sills of 
an underframe. 

The girders are securely riveted to the 
upright columns. In a similar frame 
which is installed in the Transcona shops 
of the Canadian National Rys., at Win- 
nipeg, Man., these girders are made mov- 


able. They can be raised and lowered 
as required and to suit the conditions, 


End View of the Steel Car Straightening Frame in the 


Moncton, N. B., Shops 


of the 
Canadian National Rys. 
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Many roads will find at hand a sufficient amount of 
scrap material suitable for the construction of such 
frames. They will greatly expedite the handling of heavy 
work for which many shops lack adequate tools and 
facilities. 


Safety Drives on the Baltimore & 
Ohio ska: 


During the month of November, a campaign for the 
prevention of accidents was conducted in all of the shops 
of the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Employees other than 
those in shops were not included. The shops were di- 
vided into two groups, those working more than 50,000 


There were 25 shops that passed through the entire 
month without having a reportable injury, and as a mark 
of appreciation of the efforts made by the employees to 
prevent injury to themselves and others, loving cups will 
be given the officers and employees of the shops having 
a clear record. ‘Their allotted forces prevented their 
working a sufficient number of man-hours to enable them 
to win one of the principal cups. 

This campaign in the shops resulted in a decrease of 
87 per cent in injuries to the employees in the main- 
tenance of equipment department, compared with the 
same month last year. 

During the month of May the safety department con- 
ducted a campaign on all of the divisions, every em- 
ployee being included and each division competing one 
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man-hours in one group and those working less than 
50,000 man-hours in another. This was done to avoid 
having the small shops in competition with the large ones. 
The shop in each group, having the greatest number of 
man-hours worked per injury, received a handsome lovy- 
ing cup that became the property of the employees at 
the winning shops. 

The Mt. Clare shop, at Baltimore, won the cup in 
the group of large shops, having had but two reportable 
injuries during the entire month. with a total of 234,196 
man-hours per injury. 

The Painesville, Ohio, shop won the cup in the group 
of smaller shops, having had but one reportable injury 
suse the month, and working a total of 66,155 man- 
ours, 


with another. The basis of the campaign was the same 
as that on which the railroad makes its reports to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, viz.: employees who 
are incapacitated through injury for a period of three ” 
days or less were not reported. If an employee was in- 
capacitated for more than three days, his became a re- 
portable case. The prizes were silver loving cups, which 
were presented to the divisions making the best record 
in accident prevention on both the eastern and western 
lines of the company. A similar prize was also awarded 
the division having the best record on the whole Baltimore 
& Ohio system. The Connellsville division won both the 
system and eastern lines cups, having passed through the 
entire month without a reportable case of injury to an 
employee. The Toledo division won the western lines 
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Laying Roadway, North End Trestle, 


Roadway Completed and Traffic Moving, Florida East Coast Highway Diversion.—Photo 
by Kadel & Herbert, N. Y. 


prize, with but four employees reported during the month. 
In comparing the results in May this year with the same 
month last year, there was a reduction of 64 per cent 
in the number of employees injured. 


Conference on Overhead Line Materials, 
Engineering Standards Committee 


A conference on overhead line materials has been called 
by the American Engineering Standards Committee, to 
be held in room 1001, Engineering Societies building, 29 
West 39th street, New York city, January 13, 1925, at 
10:00 a.m. The conference is called in accordance with 
recommendations of a special committee and as the result 
of proposals for the standardization of overhead line 
materials made by the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation. The purpose of the conference is to determine 
whether the unification and extension of specifications for 
overhead line material, such as pole line hardware, cross 
arms and pins and strain insulators shall be undertaken. 
The organizations whose representatives have been in- 
vited to participate include the American Electric Rail- 
way Association, various sections and divisions of the 
American Railway Association, the American Short Line 
Railroad Association, the American Wood Preservers’ 
Association, the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers and the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. 


Southern Pacific Effects 
Economies 


Operating 


The Southern Pacific Co. has made public a report 


One Hour After Work was Started. 
Coast Highway Diversion.—Photo by Kadel & Herbert, N. Y. 
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to increase their operating efficiency and 
accomplish economies. The road shows 
that in the first ten months of this year 
four new records in efficiency were made. 
They were as follows: 

‘rain load,of.1,759'tons, Thigsis 
the heaviest in the history of the road 
and 106 tons or 6.4 per cent better than 
that of the same pericd of 1923. 

“2. Decrease of 2.4 per cent in loco- 
motives per train. This item standing 
alone is not impressive, but considering 
the fact that it was accomplished in spite 
of the heavier trainloads moved, it is a 
real testimony to the good effect of using 
more powerful locomotives. This de- 
crease in locomotives per train raised the 
average locomotive load 9.1 per cent, as 
against 6.4 per cent increase in the train- 
load. 

“3. Per cent load to rating of locomo- 
tives, which increased 2 points or 2.4 per 
cent. This shows more effective use was 
made of improved facilities provided by 
the company to meet the needs of ship- 
pers. The same efficiency in the use of 
locomotive power was obtained as last 
year. The records show that we not only 
did this but secured still heavier train- 
loads and so increased our percentage of 
locomotive efficiency. 

“4. Increase of half a ton or 2.2 per 
cent in tons of freight per loaded car. 
These figures represent average tons per car of all cars 
handled, including those received from connections.” 


Florida East 


Florida East Coast Ry. Does Quick 
Work in an Emergency 


Following the unprecedented rains early this month the 
Dixie Highway bridge over the Earman river, eight miles 
north of West Palm Beach, Fla., was washed out. High 
water conditions made other means of travel, except by 
rail, north and south at this point impossible, and more 
than 2,000 autoists were left stranded south of the break 
in the highway. At the end of six days many of these 
persons were facing actual suffering, and as the highway 
othcials were unable to, or at least did not, arrange for a 
temporary structure over the river, an appeal was made 
to the Florida East Coast Ry. by the chamber of com- 
merce at West Palm Beach. The railroad immediately 
offered the use of its timber trestle across the river and 
constructed temporary bridges from the highway to the 
track at the ends of the bridge. These temporary bridges 
and the plank deck for the railroad trestle were com- 
pleted in the very short time of four hours and twenty 
minutes. 


The work consisted of a foundation of cribbing placed 
between the railroad embankment and the highway em- 
bankment. Upon this cribbing stringers were laid and a 
decking of plank finished this part of the roadway. Guard 
rails consisted of two 3-in. by 10-in. plank, one laid on the 
top of the other at either side of the drive. Imme- 
diately upon completion the temporary road was opened 
for traffic, and in a short time the accumulation of auto- 


which reflects the results of the efforts of the railroads mobiles had passed over to the other side of the river. 
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NNER WATE LENS Sie Ire 


To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to Say the Thing That Ought 


With complete reports available for the first 49 weeks 
of the year, that is from January 1 to December 6, in- 
clusive, and estimates for the last three weeks of the year, 
loading of revenue freight in the year 1924 will amount to 
appproximately 48,500,000 cars. This total will make the 
year 1924 the greatest traffic year on record, with the 
exception of 1923, which exceeded the current year by 
about 1,300,000 cars, or approximately 2.6 per cent. 
Loadings of one million or more cars of revenue freight 
were recorded in eleven weeks, with the peak being 
reached: the week of October 25, when 1,112,345 cars 
were loaded. Practically all the western railroads broke 
previous grain loading records during the year, and this 
enormous traffic was handled without car shortage or con- 
gestion chargeable to railroad disability. The daily av- 
erage movement per freight car in the month of October 
was 30.7 miles, the greatest for any month in history ex- 
cept October, 1923, when the same mark was reached. 


When the railroads are confronted by a season of 
traffic congestion, cars or even locomotives, may be ob- 
tained on comparatively short notice. Six months may 
suffice to supply additional rolling equipment. But in- 
creased capacity of yards, terminals, or the elimination 
of unfavorable road conditions, are often a matter of 
Happy is that railroad which can maintain a 
sufficiently forehanded program, that augmented facilities 
will be available when needed. The New York Central 
is reaping belated benefits from a momentous undertak- 
ing which was inaugurated years ago, in the opening of 
its Castleton cut-off, below Albany, N. Y. 


years. 


It would be an odly organized department of personnel 
on the railroad which could be given authority over the 
official family, yet the whimsical idea comes to us that 
precisely such a thing is needed on some roads with 
which we are acquainted. We are thinking of a situa- 
tion which may or may not be familiar to our readers, 
where an efficient department of personnel or public re- 
lations is carrying on a commendable work in the various 
things that are usually committed to the caré of such 
a department. They are trying to carry the message 
of good will down along the line; they are welding 
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to Be Said 


the employees together in a good sort of comradeship; 
they are doing something in apprenticeship training; they 
have a foundation in welfare work and the employees are 
co-operating in social, athletic and group activities of 


many kinds. This department is even having some suc- — 


cess in promoting the sale of the company’s stock among 
employees. Yet there is an intangible something that 
ought to come down from above, that does not come. 
We mean something from the officers higher up, not 
Divine intervention; yet nothing less than this latter 
miracle would enable this particular personnel depart- 
ment to achieve a full measure of success. 


A personnel officer of our acquaintance declares that 
the railroad man has the intuitive faculty of knowing his 
friends. This officer says his job is easy on that par- 
ticular road because there is a sincerity in the spirit of 
the officers which needs no persuasion. If there is any- 
thing in that, the converse is also true. If there is an 
inherent lack of sincere purpose on the part of the 
official family, to consider the welfare of the employee, 
if there is a lack of appreciation of the value of loyal 
service in the ranks, it will take something more than 
a good personnel department to improve the feeling among 
employees. 


Reports of the anticipated action by the Boston & 
Maine R. R. to abandon approximately 1,000 miles of 
its branch lines are of more than usual interest. This 
proposal has been brought about by the competition of 
motor buses and motor trucks in a territory which, at 
best, originates an insignificant traffic, and where because 
of long severe winters and heavy snow conditions, oper- 
ating expenses are somewhat high. 


The cost of operating a bus or truck is low. There 
is no investment in right of way, grading or roadway; 
substantially none, if any, in station facilities; none in 
water stations, engine houses, shops or bridges. In fact 
while all these facilities and many more must be built 
and paid for at a high cost of initial investment and 
current maintenance and operation by the railroads, they 
are, except the negligible cost of such stations, usually 
only a rented waiting room, as may be provided by the 
bus company, all furnished to the companies who operate 
the buses or trucks, by the general public. In other 


: 
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words, these latter vehicles are permitted to operate over 
the public highways, kept up by taxation, with no other 
restriction or charge than is placed on the privately- 
owned vehicle. The railroad through its tax payments is 
compelled to participate in the cost of the facilities, and 
their upkeep, furnished to its competitors. 

The Boston & Maine is not the only railroad which 
has felt, and felt keenly, the competition of this type 
of transportation, though, probably, because of the 
peculiar traffic conditions in the territory in which it 
operates, the results have been more serious than else- 
where. Because the investment is small, and because 
of the flexibility of this type of vehicle. such competi- 
tion is more likely to increase than decrease. Any ex- 
tended increase in this competition will of necessity bring 
about many new operating conditions in many instances, 
and it would be well for those who are not doing so 
to make a serious study of the prospects and what should 
be done in the premises. We would suggest such an 
investigation include the system of package transport 
which is now so well organized and operated in and about 
London. Here in a large measure the transport com- 
pany works with the railroads to bring about a door 
delivery of package freight somewhat similar to that of 
the express company or parcel post in our own country. 


It is always refreshing to see or learn of a concern 
that puts service at the top of the list of its activities. It 
is still more refreshing to find one which gives construc- 
tive service a higher place than mere financial return. 
To do this does not mean that such a concern is so 
altruistic as to be heedless of financial results. If 
done with good judgment it means, in many cases, large 
expenditures for pioneer efforts and, possibly for a time, 
reduced profits, but eventually such efforts are bound 
to produce returns which will increase profits because 
of increased business and satisfied and permanent patron- 
age. 
The bureau of forestry and other agencies have for 
a number of years pointed out our dwindling forest re- 
sources and have sounded a warning that we will, in 
the near future, reach the end of those resources unless 
some radical change is made in our present methods. 
Substantially everyone acquainted with the manufacture 
of forest products is aware of the very wasteful methods 
which are pursued by a great majority of those engaged 
in these industries. Yet few have made any effort to 
change their methods so as to reduce this waste. It 
is true that some have done so, but the number is small. 

One of the large sources of waste occurs in the tie 
industry. To a certain extent it is inherent. To a larger 
extent it can be overcome. One item of waste in tie 
manufacture and storage is the loss due to decay. Many 
thousands of ties each year are permitted to lie in the 
woods or in a tie yard and decay till they are not fit 
for use. In some cases the railroads permit such con- 
ditions after the tie has been purchased, but in the main 
the tie has decayed before the railroad’s inspector sees 
it and rejects it. 
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Why are not measures taken to correct a condition 
which must mean a direct monetary loss to some one? 
Partly the answer is that tie yards are frequently small 
and widely scattered, and decay is started in the forest 
where the tie was produced, because it was allowed to 
remain at the point of production until it was convenient 
to haul it to the shipping yard. It is argued that it is 
difficult to supervise the small producer, and a large part 
of the ties secured by the tie companies come from the 
small producer. In a large part the answer may be made 
in one word—inertia. Until recent years such waste did 
not seem important, and practices were established which 
are hard to break away from. 

There is one company which has a high conception 
of the matter. This concern conceives that, not only is 
it its duty to conserve as far as possible the forest re- 
sources of the country, but it is good business to pre- 
vent waste, and that by preventing this form of waste 
it is able to insure to its patrons a product of dependable 
quality. It is one of the strict requirements of this com- 


pany that every tie and pole produced for it must be 


removed from the decay forming conditions of the woods 
on the same day it is made, and stored in a shipping yard 
that is free from infection. The most careful super- 
vision is given to piling, storing and shipping, and when 
the tie or pole arrives at the treating plant it is sound 
and free from infection. Should it be otherwise the 
system in effect enables the party responsible to be dis- 
covered at once. After reaching the plant it is unloaded 
and stored under sanitary conditions in a yard that is 
dry and free of vegetation or rubbish. Every possible 
precaution has been taken to insure freedom from in- 
fection from the time of manufacture until the product 
is put in the hands of the consumer. 

This company does a number of other things which 
are worthy of commendation, but the thing we wish to 
emphasize is that it has discovered good business and 
altruism may be made to work hand in hand to pro- 
duce profits. It has been a pioneer in this effort to save 
decay as it has in other lines. Doubtless it has cost 
some money to organize and put its system into effect. 
Possibly it has received full remuneration; if it has not 
there is no doubt its customers have received much profit. 
What this concern has done others can do. 


THE EDGEWOOD CUT-OFF, ILLINOIS 
CENTRAL R. R. 


The extensive project of new construction that is be- 
ing undertaken by the Illinois Central R. R., to increase 
the carrying capacity of its main line, reminds one of 
the good old days of railroading when a construction 
program of similar magnitude was the rule with most 
of the large railway systems of this country, instead of 
the exception as it is today. The new line will be 166 
miles in length, extending in almost a straight line from 
Edgewood, IIl., to Fulton, Ky. The general direction 
of the existing main line of this road through Illinois 
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is southwesterly, but the new line, from Edgewood to 
the crossing of the Ohio river, at Metropolis, a distance 
of 124 miles, will run nearly due south; and a remark- 
able engineering feature of this part of the construc- 
tion will be a 63-mile tangent. 

It is not often the case that the grades of a railroad 
can be reduced by shortening the line, yet the new line 
has been so located as to reduce maximum grades from 
42 feet to 16 feet per mile and yet save 22 miles in 
distance, compared with the length of the existing line. 
Hence it may properly be called a cut-off. The curvature 
will also be reduced from the present maximum of five 
degrees to two degrees, and, all told, there will be a 
reduction of 2,780 degrees in curvature and 700 feet in 
rise and fall. These results are made possible by de- 
parting quite widely from the present route, as the new 
line will parallel the existing one at a distance, generally 
of 20 to 25 miles to the east, and opening up a good deal 
of new territory; and, with short branch line construc- 
tion, it will have access to the extensive coal mining dis- 
trict in Franklin County, IIl., affording marked advan- 
tage in the haul to Chicago and other northern points 
over the routing from this locality over the present line. 

Details of the construction features were published in 
the Railway Review of December 13, 1924. A remark- 
able item is the building of three tunnels through rock, 
one exceeding a mile and a half in length and another 
upwards of 3,000 feet. Another feature deserving par- 
ticular attention is that there will be no grade crossings 
with other railroads crossed, and crossings with public 
highways at grade will be largely avoided. 

Worth considering in the general scheme of this con- 
struction is the fact that but twenty-two years ago the 
existing line was double-tracked between the termini of 
the new line. When completed (it will be single track) 
the road will, therefore, have a three-track line covering 
this distance of 166 miles. The building of second or 
third track across country, at a distance from the old 
main line, has occasionally been done in this manner by 
other railroads, where grades and curvature could be im- 
proved more readily by seeking a divergent route, as at 
Colfax, Calif., by the Southern Pacific, and at several 
points on the Santa Fe system in Kansas, Oklahoma and 
New Mexico. Such an arrangement affords an improved 
route one way for the tonnage trains or fast passenger 


traffic, and the old route may be retained, as must often | 


be the case for traffic reasons or because of service that 
the road will not be permitted to discontinue. 


The new route, crossing the Ohio river at Metropolis, 
has the advantage of a double-track bridge, in part with 
the Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. R., in contrast 
with the present single-track crossing by the bridge at 
Cario, where by reason of rapidly increasing traffic, con- 
ditions are approching a congested situation. 


The foregoing may serve to convey some general 
aspects of the project not brought out in our previous 
descriptive article, and might prompt one to reflect that 
many similar improvements should be undertaken by no 
small number of the heavy-traffic railroads of this coun- 
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try, and no doubt would be if the railroads were once 
more permitted by law to work out their own destinies 
with fewer restrictions. 


Washington Correspondence 


(Special to the Railway Review.) 


WasHINGTON, D. C., December 24.—All previous rec- 
ords for this season of the year are being broken in the 
number of cars loaded with revenue freight. The total 
loading of revenue freight for the week which ended on 
December 13 was 956,761 cars, according to reports filed 
by the railroads with the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. This was an increase of 
57,004 cars over the corresponding week last year, and 
77,/09 above the corresponding week in 1922. It also 
was an increase of 230,687 cars above the same week in 
1921, and 154,490 cars above 1920. For the week of 
December 13, the total was a decrease of 11,495 cars 
under the preceding week, due to the usual seasonal de- 
cline in freight traffic at this time of the year. 

Since the week of September 21, 12,365,004 cars have 
been loaded with revenue freight, an increase of 251,681 
cars or two per cent, over the corresponding period last 
year, when freight traffic was the heaviest in history. 

Live stock loading for the week totaled 43,210 cars, 
an increase of 247 cars over the week before, and 2,410 
cars above the corresponding week last year, as well as 
4,707 cars above the corresponding week in 1922. 

Grain and grain products loading amounted to 52,651 
cars, a decrease of 1,373 cars under the week before, but 
1,981 cars above the same week last year, and 1,666 cars 
over two years ago. In the western districts alone, grain 
and grain products loading totaled 32,493 cars, a de- 
crease of 1,204 cars under the corresponding week last 
year. 

Coal loading for the week totaled 191,854 cars, a de- 
crease of 1,402 cars under the preceding week, but an in- 
crease of 15,726 cars over the same week in 1923. Com- 
pared with the same week in 1922, it was a decrease of 
3,997 Cars. 

Loading of merchandise and less than carload freight 
totaled 248,297 cars, 737 cars below the week before, but 
8,394 cars above the same week last year, and 23,985 
cars above the same week in 1922. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 325,847 cars, 
8,460 cars below the week before, but 23,374 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1923, and 39,860 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1922. 


Forest products loading totaled 71,855 cars, 1,431 cars 
under the week before, ‘but 4,474 cars above last year. 
Compared with the corresponding week two years ago, it 
also was an increase of 12,027 cars. 

Ore loading amounted to 11,734 cars, 1,243 cars above 
the week before, and 644 cars above last year. It also 
was 723 cars above two years ago. 

Coke loading totaled 11,313 cars, 418 cars above the 
preceding week, and one car above the corresponding 
period in 1923. Compared with the same period in 1922, 
however, it is a decrease of 1,862 cars. 

Compared by districts, increases over the week before 
in the total loading of all commodities were reported in 
the Allegheny and Pocahontas districts, with decreases in 
all others. The northwestern was the only district to re- 
port a decrease under the corresponding week last year, 
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while all reported increases over the corresponding week 
in 1922 except the eastern and Allegheny districts, 
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High Luminosity Paints as a Means of 
Reducing Refrigeration Losses 


—y 


It is a matter of common observation that during the 
summer months, surfaces painted in dark colors rapidly 
absorb heat rays and become very hot. When white 
paints are used, the painted surfaces are slow to absorb 
heat rays and consequently will be found many degrees 
cooler. As a means of estimating the comparative value 
of paints of high luminosity in reducing refrigeration 
losses, a series of experiments were conducted last sum- 
mer which have just been described in a copyright bulletin 
issued by the education bureau of the Paint Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States, with the Na- 
tional Varnish Manufacturers’ Association co- operating. 
The bulletin, circular No. 213, is issued under the author- 
ship of H. A. Gardner and rac. Parks, and includes the 
illustrations reproduced herewith. We quote by per- 
mission of the authors, the following description of both 
the purpose and the methods of the experiments : 

“An application of this principle might well be made 
to conserve ice and keep refrigerator cars and ships at a 
temperature sufficiently low to preserve perishable food- 
stuffs for a longer period. At the present time, refriger- 
ator cars are usually painted an orange color, while refrig- 
erator ships are generally painted a battleship gray. Both 
of these colors rapidly become warm and transfer their 
warmth to the compartments. Losses in ice and foodstuffs 
may result. White or light tints of paint should be adopted 
for both of these carriers. This is indicated by the re- 
sults of some experiments just conducted, which are de- 
scribed below. 

“Experimental carriers were constructed of friction top 
containers. A double wall effect was obtained by placing 
a pint container inside a quart container. Ground cork 
(about 1/16 or ¥% inch in diameter) was filled in between. 
The exterior surface of the outer container was painted 
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Double Container With Granulated Cork Insua- 
lation for Testing Temperature Rise. 
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in two-coat work, each with a different color. Several 
containers were thus prepared and filled at the same time 
with a low temperature refrigerating liquid. The liquid 
used was ice water in one instance, and a solution of 
solid carbon dioxide gas in acetone in another instance. 
The latter had a temperature of 40°C. Closely compar- 
able results were obtained with these two liquids. Cracked 
ice was also experimented with, but it was found difficult 
to obtain uniform temperatures in each can because of 
the difficulty of transferring the ice in exactly equal 
quantities without loss of temperature. 

“After placing the liquids in the inner cans, the covers, 
which were provided with stoppers and thermometers, 
were adjusted and a layer of cork spread over the upper 
surface. The outer containers were then sealed at the 
top. A row of the vari-colored containers was placed out 
of doors in the sun, and thermometric readings made 
every minute. At the end of 30 minutes, the black cans 
could not be handled because of their high temperature 
(140° F.*) The white cans could be handled comfort- 
ably, indicating a much lower temperature. Later ex- 
periments with white metallic pigment powders indicated 
that they do not give as efficient results as a white paint, 
but superior results to most tinted or colored paints. 

“The rapid transfer of heat apparently took place from 
the outer can through the layer of cork-and-air insulating 
space, and then through the inner can into the liquid. This 
transfer of heat was very rapid, as is shown by the tem- 
peratures recorded at the end of thirty minutes. It is 
conceivable that much greater differences might be shown 
at the end of six or eight hours’ time on a freight car 
in a sunny yard or even in transit. Convection might, 
however, play an important feature in the latter instance. 

“The results obtained in these tests would suggest the 
use of white or light tints of paints rather than dark 
colors, on refrigerator cars or ships.” 


Pennsylvania’s Greenville Yard Im- 
provement Nearing Completion 


An improvement to permit the handling of increased 
business of from 35 to 40 per cent, in line with the 
program for the development and improvement of the 
Pennsylvania R. R. freight service to the west and south, 
a rearrangement and expansion of the Greenville yard, 
(Jersey City, N. J.) has been under way during the past 
summer and is now rapidly nearing completion. 

It is expected, according to the Pennsylvania News, 


*On the roof of laboratory at Washington, Aug. 6, 1924. 
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that these changes and improvements, in addition to pro- 
viding extra facilities and improvement in the freight 
service, will result in a saving of 14,000 yard engine 
hours annually, or a saving of approximately $115,600, 
and when completed will eliminate considerable de ay and 
lost motion to the westward car movement as the classi- 
fication will be by gravity, and conflicting movements will 
be eliminated as the make-up and dispatch of trains will 
be as near a straight and uninterrupted movement as the 
topography will permit. 

In order to effect these ope ovements and economies, 
it was necessary to shift 25,000 feet of track, 76 turn- 
outs, raise 11,900 feet of track; raise the westward hump 
about four feet and equip the hump switches for opera- 
tion by air. The raising of the hump required about 
8000 cubic yards of fill which was placed while traffic 
was maintained. Other features were the construction 
of a new float.bridge and four tracks to serve the same 
on a fill of about 50,000 cubic yards; the construction 
of ten new tracks in the westward classification yard on 
a fill of about 82,000 cubic yards; the extension of the 
tracks in the westward departure yard to provide four 
tracks having a capacity of 100 cars each and four tracks 
of seventy cars each; the extension to the departure yard 
required a fill of about 47,000 cubic yards; the con- 
struction of a tail track approximately 1250 feet long on 
a new trestle constructed above the present breakwater 
mooring rack and extending out into New York Bay to 
connect the westward classification yard and the west- 
ward departure yard; the addition of four new tracks 
in the westward receiving yard, requiring about 3100 
cubic yards of fill. 

The new work required the construction of 22,000 
feet of track, thirty-nine turnouts, two crossovers and 
one diamond crossover. 


An Elementary Lesson in Car 
Utilization 


By R..B Crore 
Superintendent of Car Service, Chicago Great Western R. R. 


The subject of utilization of freight cars and the relative 
efficiency of car loading and car movement is generally dis- 
cussed in terms which are somewhat confusing to one who 
has not made a study of the problem. The method of stat- 
ing the statistics on the subject involves units of measurement 
the significance of which are not apparent unless one has 
familiarized himself with them. Yet the whole question is 
simple enough if it is explained in every-day language, and 
it is intimately related to the most important sources of 
revenues and expenses in railway operation. Mr. Croll, in 
the article which follows, discusses with admirable simplicity, 
the elementary aspects of car utilization. Our text is ab- 
stracted from an article which appeared in Great Western 
Magazine, November, 1924. 


The transportation system of the country is frequently 
referred to as the transportation machine; but let us, for 
the moment, think of our railroad as an industry produe- 
ing and selling transportation, using cars as units. . 


What mileage; what of other results are you getting? 

Our results are recorded under a comprehensive plan 
laid down and supervised by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission so the fiction element is non-existent. We 
know exactly how many cars we have on line each day ; 
whether they are our own cars or someone else’s ; whether 
loaded or empty ; moving or standing idle and, of course, 
if moving where bound and why. 
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As producers and sellers of transportation we must 
keep stock on hand available at our markets. Idle stock 
(cars) costs money. We must keep our stock at the mini- 
mum required to take care of all the business we can 
possibly secure with a safe margin for the unlooked for 
customer. 

Our stock of cars (average number on line daily, in- 
cluding both railroad owned and private line cars) during’ 
September, 1924, was 9,954. Of this total 4,323 were our 
cars and 5,631 foreign cars (4,447 railroad owned, 1,184 
private line). We owned 9,161 cars, thus the average 
on line daily during September was 108.7 per cent of 
ownership. That is, we had a percentage of 8.7 cars on 
line in excess of actual ownership. Interchange value of 
a car has been arbitrarily fixed at the nominal figure of 
$1.00 per day. It is well to get in mind that this is just 
a convenient clearing house valuation; the actual earning 
value of a car being, of course, many times one dollar 
per day. 

By and large if, during September, we had used daily 
exactly the number of cars owned—foreign railroad 
owned cars on line would mean nothing in car hire be- 
cause every such car which we were using at the rental 
of one dollar per day would be offset by one of our own’ 
cars earning that dollar away from home in the service 
of some other carrier. 4 

This applies only to cars of railroad ownership and not 
to private line cars (refrigerators, tank cars, poultry cars, 
etc.), which cost us more per day because paid for on a 
mileage basis. As these private line cars are given prefer- 
ence movement both loaded and empty, miles per day is 
high and the average cost is approximately two dollars 
per day. . 

The 8 plus per cent excess cars to ownership on line 
during September was, as is almost invariably the case 
with us, private line cars. Our earnings from our own cars 
away from home exceeded our payments for the foreign 
cars of railroad ownership which we were using by $21,- 
385.58, but that credit was completely wiped out and we 
incurred a debit balance of $50,107.67 because of use 
of private line cars. 


Comparative figures are: 
Hire or EguipMENT PAtp 


Month of September 


1924 1923 
Agtual. per diciips 2 un nesecs ose ee $128,683.02 $144,685.15 
Switching réchaims: 90... eee ee 24,840.54 47,076.62 
Private, lings sate 1 36a eee 72,047.93 59,867.64 
Total. 2..acdc6. ce ocean Pe eee $225,571.49 $251,629.41 

Hire oF EguipMENT, RECEIVED al 
Month of September 

1924 1923 — 
Actualyper diem? S30 spr ee eee $150,068.60 $175,657.15 
Swatchine ‘reclaims: 2a es errine 2 25,395.22 22,029.77 
Ota 1.5% Soe cen: Ae ee $175,463.82 $197,686.92 
Net?debit. balance gta ere oe see oes $50,107.67 $53,942.49 
Note: Although cost of private line cars increased $12, 180.29, 


debit balance in car hire account decreased $3,834.82. 


Similarly, for the 9 months ending September 30: 


Private line cars cost us $29,345.70 more. 

Total car hire.payments were $90,455.77 less. | 

How can we measure our efficiency in the use of ap- 
proximately ten thousand cars per day? 

Reply to this question requires consideration: first of 
measure in which we took care of our responsibilities as 
a common carrier and advantage of our business oppor- 
tunities ; to be followed by brief inquiry as to the reason- 
ableness of the means employed. 
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The motive back of every action of each one of us was 
to achieve that dual purpose, to serve and sell. 

During the month of September there was no shortage 
of cars any day at any place. We served the public 
promptly and well. 

Without a single exception car orders were filled exactly 
as filed with us with respect to place, number, kind and 
day. This was true at country stations as well as at the 
larger terminals. At the latter reasonable reserves of 
stock were maintained so that our traffic representatives 
could, as they did, solicit business with cars not some- 
where, to be obtained if all went well, but there on the 
spot, with result that execution crowded close upon clos- 
ing of orders. ; 

Generally this meant prompt handling and efficient dis- 
tribution. It required also the movement of empty cars 
in considerable volume. This is reflected in our empty 
mileage which was two per cent greater than last Septem- 
ber, 31 per cent vs. 29 per cent. 

The largest single item in this empty car movement 
was anticipated and provided for in advance by the plac- 
ing of orders for flour and grain cars with our eastern 
connections. Under these orders we received, moved 
west, and used a total of 329 cars. 

The following two sets of comparative figures refer to 
volume of business: 


Cars LOADER AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 


Month of September 


1924 1923 
AOA SM OAUCCMPEN es Seis 5 Sieis's sicie ele clo vs. 16,513 15,639 
Cars received from connections . 13,428 12,549 
29,941 28,188 


Increase, 1,753 cars, 6.2 per cent. 
GRAIN AND FLouR Cars ORDERED AND FURNISHED 
Month of September 


924 1923 

MENTE GURMRT Tes cnc ck cv avec se neeecns 1,002 1,183 
eT ATTPMOKMORITINS 6c c.c ee cclsere se fis ee 3,758 D223 
MSU tIMMMOMNT So.) * clove Px Relald os dolce es < 4,760 3,706 


Increase 1,054 cars, 28.4 per cent. 


The following figures show, comparatively and in their. 


several ways, something about how it was done: 


1924 1923 
(COV (YSERA NI ig 5 Gated Soci aaeaae CRD oe 46.7 43.5 
Brrr Serta Der etraitl. +. iscvert coke e ass 1,707.0 1,544.7 
GIT OU SEDC IELLAlIN che «> sec cietes srecietle = «==! « 720.7 647.4 
Bee tonsa per loaded, Cath yc adien un wee sinus 22.9 4 Vow 
Biererons pertrait BOUT 5. «.'6ns% ance oes 9,278.2 8,072.3 
NNeEtons mules per car day ..-..0.-.s+:s>-« 663.3 569.4 


Each one of these figures repays careful consideration 
by itself as well as in its relation to each one and to all 
of the others. All are informative but the figure which 
is actually brim full of meaning is the one of net ton 
miles per car day. 

One of the factors in the result expressed in this par- 
ticular figure is net tons per loaded car. While there is 
some improvement here over last September yet it is dis- 
appointingly small. This factor is one that appears to be 
but little affected by anything which we may do directly. 
Improvement lies at the hands of shippers and receivers 
of freight. 

Increase of less than carload merchandise loading, mini- 
mum carload shipments and shorter hauls due to distribut- 
ing plants being established to conveniently serve various 
selling territories, all contribute to this unfavorable con- 
dition. It is aggravated by the constant increase in weight 
of cars which has brought about a serious lack of any- 
thing like logical relation between the weight of the 
vehicles which we are using and the average weight of 
loads we transport in them. 
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Heavier car loading is one of the subjects now having 
attention by the regional advisory boards created by the 
American Railway Association’s car service division. It 
is hoped and believed that through the active co-operation 
of shippers improvement may come about just as it al- 
ready has in respect to delay of of cars loading or un- 
loading. 


There appears to be unmistakable evidence of increas- 
ing willingness on the part of shippers and consignees 
to avoid holding cars beyond the free time which, under 
ordinary circumstances, is ample. The fact that cars are 
being released more promptly is shown by decreased de- 
murrage earnings. This loss averaging approximately 20 
per cent per month is welcome because cars earn money 
for us when used as vehicles and not as warehouses. 

There remain for our consideration two figures which 
it is the consensus of opinion, pretty largely answer our 
question respecting efficiency in using so considerable a 
number of cars each day during September. ; 

One is average miles per car per day. 


This figure is determined by means of a formula de- 
vised several years ago by the car service division of the 
American Railway Association which requires that all 
revenue freight cars on line, including stored and bad 
order cars, shall be counted in arriving at the average 
daily number of cars on line each month. The figures 
thus obtained is then multiplied by the number of calendar 
days of the month to obtain total freight car days. The 
total freight car mileage (loaded and empty) divided by 
total freight car days gives the average miles per car per 
day. 

This average is largely controlled by the following 
factors: 

A. Class of traffic. 

B. Condition of motive power. 

C. Bad order cars. 

D. Road, yard and terminal facilities. 

E. Prompt loading and unloading of cars by shippers 

and consignees. 


At first glance increasing average miles per car per day 
suggests rapid movement of cars; but as those of you 
who are in the train service know, speed is a far less 
important factor than dead time. If we permit cars to 
accumulate at terminals in excess of requirements and to 
lie about at country stations, our average miles per car 
per day will be low. During the war the average named 
in all the appeals issued for the purpose of speeding up 
transportation was 25 miles. Shortly after the return of 
the railroads to their owners, the American Railway As- 
sociation named a figure of 30 miles per car per day as the 
goal which the railroads must strive to win. Our figure 
for both August and September was 42 miles per car 
per day which is the best record so far made by our rail- 
road. 

That this record was not attained as a result of pecu- 
liarly favorable conditions obtaining during those par- 
ticular months but is only another step forward is shown 
by the following: 


Fe ee eee 26.2 miles 


Average for year 1921 

Bvericeelor year ule ein ni mee wre ce 27.7 miles 
PV CTAREL TOL? VcarMIOZO Menace ctee tas oars 38.3 miles 
Amerage tor’ 9 months, A924 yc a. see ae 39.8 miles 


The second figure agreed upon as reflecting efficient car 
handling is “Per cent empty of total car miles operated.” 
We have to shift cars about as business offers. Many 
of our transportation sales have a dual character. We 
move the load out and return the empty car or we send 
the empty car to get the load. We move private line cars 
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home to the oil fields and coal cars home to the mines. 
Movements of this character are largely controlled by 
seasons and markets and, except in a general way, we can- 
not materially affect results. There is, however, every 
single day opportunity for large saving or waste in moving 
cars for the purpose of keeping our stock available and, 
as sometimes appears to be necessary, “on display.” 

It is conceded that to maintain adequate car supply en- 
forces a constant and liberal empty movement and requires 
what has been well described as ‘‘a consistent, systematic 
and automatic method of car handling.” 

The two figures which we have been considering, 1. e., 
per cent empty car miles and average miles per car per 
day differ in this respect: one reflects while the other 
largely measures car handling efficiency. 

‘he operation of empty car miles is the effect of causes 
almost wholly beyond our control. When it is decided 
that we shall undertake to secure some of the fruit traffic 
originating in the northwest, it is necessary to move re- 
frigerator cars to St. Paul and Minneapolis. Similarly. 
when we seek grain business we must literally go after it 
with cars by moving suitable equipment to Kansas City, 
Omaha and the Twin Cities. 

During the weeks preceding harvest many of the 
carriers accumulated reserves of grain cars at strategic 
points. While this was being done, percentage of empty 
car miles was, of course, high. Later, when these re- 
serve stocks of cars were being used to move grain out. 
that percentage was low. 

Late figures are not available at this writing but we 
know that the relative standing of carriers in the north- 
west district fluctuated widely from month to month. 

During the first quarter of this year the Chicago Great 
Western carried the banner in a group of ten roads serv- 
ing practically the same territory with respect to both 
high average miles per car per day and low per cent of 
empty car miles. 

Our position has not been uninterruptedly maintained 
with respect to both figures each month yet we have 
steadily forged ahead and have continued to hold first 
place in average miles per car per day. 

Our railroad, with an average for both August and 
September of 42 miles per day, stands first in the group 
of 16 railroads comprising the northwest district and in 
the entire country with an average of 26.9 miles there are 
but a half dozen lines making a better showing. These 
are transcontinental systems handling long haul, high class 
freight which must at all times be given expedite move- 
ment. 

We all share in this result of co-operative effort. The 
raffic representative who studied his actual needs and 
ordered cars to meet them; the agent who expedited load- 
ing, billing and forwarding; the dispatcher who provided 
prompt movement; yard men, train men, and car men all 
giving a thought and a helpful hand. 


Whiting Electrically Operated Screw- 
Type Drop Table | 


A new development in drop table construction has 
been announced by the Whiting Corporation, Harvey, 
Ill. This table is a distinct departure from the usual 
form of construction in that the operating mechanism 
consists of four vertical screws and four wheels driven 
by an electric motor. The table is adaptable for use 
in dropping engine truck, driver, trailer truck and tender 
truck wheels, and in addition is of sufficient capacity to 
accommodate entire engine trucks, tender trucks or trail- 
ing trucks equipped with boosters. 
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Electrically-Driven Screw Type Drop Table. 


Another feature of this new type of drop table is 
that it may be employed for removing the weight from 
any pair of wheels to be removed, thus eliminating any 
necessity for jacking the engine to block spring rigging, 
etc. In addition to the foregoing the control of the elevat- 
ing mechanism is so positive that the table may be stopped 
and retained in any position, which is a desirable feature, 
especially in replacing driving wheels. 

The drop table proper and the operating mechanism 
are supported on a four-wheeled truck having the truck 
axles mounted in roller bearings in spring supported 
boxes. The electric motor and the worm gears, which 
are 14 in. in diameter, supported by roller bearings, are 
mounted in the table proper, thus eliminating any possi- 
bilities of damage incident to flooded pits. The motor 
control is a matter of choice, but the push button type 
with extension cord is recommended because of its 
flexibility. 

No unusual pit construction is necessary for the in- 
stallation of the screw-type table as it is adaptable to 
the common form of rectangular pit having steel channels 
set in the walls to aid in aligning the table. A ratchet 
mechanism is attached to each truck axle as a means for 
moving the table which may be done with but little 
effort. 


Just Suppose* 


Just suppose some grocer with many customers in out- 
lying districts complains that his trade is falling off be- 
cause his competitor uses an automobile for delivery and 
he has to depend on an old horse, and that with the 
poor condition of trade he can’t afford to buy a car. 
Wouldn’t you point out to him that he is a little late 
with his complaint, and that he should have bought the 
automobile when trade was still good? Wouldn’t you 
tell him that now he is experiencing the result of letting 
his competitor steal a march on him? 


Now suppose the manager of a railroad tells you that 
he cannot afford to buy new equipment because he is 
not making money. He is losing it, he says, and can 
no longer compete with the other fellows who have new 
and up-to-date equipment and are making such profits 
that they can render better service to the public. Wouldn’t 
you tell him that he is a little bit tardy with his com- 
plaint ? 

Well, you say, but no up-to-date grocer would think 
of using an old horse for deliveries. 

Of course not, but 


Just Suppose. ee: 


* With apologies to American Machinist. 
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News of the Raihvays and the Equipment Market 


Events of the Transportation Industry — Opinion and Comment — Railroad 


Finance — 


Boston & Maine R. R. Pro- 
poses to Abandon 1,000 
Miles 


Some time ago the Boston & Maine 
R. R. announced its purpose to with- 
draw from participitation in the man- 
agement of the St. Johnsbury & Lake 
Champlain R. R. This was accom- 
plished at the meeting of the board of 
directors of the latter railroad on De- 
cember 20. At this meeting resigna- 
tions of the former board of ‘directors 
were accepted, and this included those 
members who were officers of the Bos- 
ton & Maine. A new board consisting 
entirely of Vermont citizens, interested 
in the industries of communities served 
by the line, was then elected. The 
new board will assume direct manage- 
ment of the property on January l, 
1925. 


The St. Johnsbury & Lake Cham- 
plain R. R. as at present operated ex- 
tends from St. Johnsbury to Swanton, 
a distance of 96 miles, and has been 
operated by the Boston & Maine since 
1887. In addition there is a branch 
line extending from St. Johnsbury to 
Lunenburg, 22 miles, which is leased to 
and operated by the Maine Central 
eae be 


This action is in line with the an- 
nounced intention of the Boston & 
Maine to abandon approximately 1,000 
miles of its road because of keen com- 
petition from motor buses and auto- 
biles. An analysis of the traffic and 
revenues of the Boston & Maine sys- 
tem discloses the fact that on 2,450 
miles of railroad, 45 per cent, or more 
than 1,000 miles, handles, at the pres- 
ent time, only three per cent of the total 
business. The remaining 1,450 miles 
handles 97 per cent. If this portion of 
the line had a large earning capacity 
the situation would not be so serious. 
The analysis, however, further discloses 
that only 600 miles of the railroad had 
a freight traffic density equal to the 
average of other railroads in the east- 
ern rate group, and this limited mile- 
age is not able to sustain so large a 
proportion of its line operating at a 
deficit. 


Application has already been made 
to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to discontinue 131 miles on which 
the annual losses are now in excess of 
$250,000. Other applications will fol- 
low until the system has been reduced 


Among the Railway Supply People 
Improvements and Betterments _— 


to the amount of branch mileage which 
can be supported without imperiling 
rates, service or credit. 


It is recognized that it will be neces- 
sary to serve a portion, at least, of the 
territory affected by the abandonment, 
and in order to accomplish this the 
Boston & Maine Transportation Co. 
has been organized for the purpose of 
handling such traffic and serving such 
territory by means of motor buses and 
motor trucks. 


If the proposed program can be car- 
ried out the Boston & Maine will, upon 
its completion, comprise a system of 
something like 1,200 to 1,500 miles of 
revenue producing lines capable of giv- 
ing good service with reasonably low 
operating costs. 


The Snyder Bill on Automatic Train 
Control. 


As will be remembered, Representa- 
tive Snyder of New York at the last 
session of the present congress intro- 
duced a bill (H. R. 9773) which pro- 
vided a penalty of $1000 a day for rail- 
roads that do not comply with the auto- 
matic train control orders of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Other 
provisions of the bill call for punish- 
ment of the officers of a railroad on 
which persons might be killed or in- 
jured in cases where the road has not 
complied with the commission’s orders. 
The bill was not passed at the last ses- 
sion, but the matter has been revived 
and the bill is under consideration at 
the present time with an effort being 
made by Representative Snyder to have 
it passed and approved before the end 
of the session. 


Road Improvement Taxes on Railways 
Held. Valid. 


The United States supreme court has 
held that road improvement taxes im- 
posed upon railways in Sevier county, 
Arkansas, are constitutional and valid. 
The decision was rendered in the case 
of the Kansas City Southern Ry. and 
the Texarkana & Fort Smith R. R. 
versus Sevier county. The railways op- 
posed as excessive the assessments that 
were made upon them for the improve- 
ment of a highway at De Queen, Ark., 
claiming that they would not be bene- 
fited by the proposed road improve- 
ment and that the assessment was not 
made on a uniform basis, as compared 
with the assessments on other property 
in the district. 


— onstruction Items 
Equipment Purchases 


Managers of Western Rail- 
ways Protest 8S. P. 
Settlement 


The conference committee of man- 
agers, representing the western rail- 
ways, has filed with the railroad labor 
board a petition asking the board to 
suspend and, after a hearing, set aside 
the settlement made by the Southern 
Pacific Co., Pacific system, wtih its 
engineers and firemen on December 16, 
to avoid a strike. 


The conference committee sets forth 
that the settlement made directly tends 
to make necessary an advance in rail- 
way rates in the western territiry and 
cites a provision if the Transportation 
Act, which authorizes the railroad labor 
board to set aside a settlement of a 
dispute between a railway and its em- 
ployees if it “involves such an increase 
in wages or salaries as will be likely 
to necessitate a substantial readjust- 
ment of the rates if any carrier.” 


The conference committee calls at- 
tention to the decision of the labor 
board on November 29, in the dispute 
between most of the western railways 
and the brotherhood of locomotive en- 
gineers and the brotherhood of loco- 
motive firemen and enginemen. In 
this decision the board awarded an 
increase of about six per cent in wages, 
but made the increase in wages con- 
ditional upon modification of working 
conditions and rules, which the rail- 
ways had claimed were restrictive and 
burdensome and _ unnecessarily  in- 
creased operating expenses. The con- 
ference coinmittee says that the settle- 
ment made ion the Southern Pacific 
‘Increased existing rates of pay with- 
out modification of existing burden- 
some wand restrictive rules, as provided 
for in the above decision” of the board 
and ‘was made as a result of the engine 
service organizations threatening that 
“unless the Southern Pacific Co. would 
agree to the increase in rates of pay, 
and this without any change in the rules 
or working conditions, they would 
withdraw the engineers, firemen and 
hostlers employed by that company 
from the service and thereby paralyze 
railroad transportation in the territory 
served by that carrier.” 


After having set forth that the car- 
riers had contended before the board 
that no increase in wages was justified 
in view of the high wages paid this 
class of employee, the conference com- 
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mittee says in its petition to the board: 


“The decision forced upon the South- 
ern Pacific Co. under threat of an in- 
terruption of transportation in the ter- 
ritory served by it, directly tends to 
make necessary an increase of railway 
rates in western territory. Already de- 
mands have been made upon one other 
railway in western territory, and no 
doubt soon will be made upon other 
railways, that the same kind of settle- 
ment be made with the engineers’ and 
firemen’s organizations upon other rail- 
ways, as has been forced upon the 
Southern Pacific. It is reasonable to 
expect that on other railways, as was 
the case upon the Southern Pacific, 
these demands, if not voluntarily com- 
plied with, will be backed by threats 
of strikes. Therefore, other railways 
may also be forced in order to avoid 
interruptions of transportation service, 
to make similar settlements, unless your 
honorable board suspends and after 
hearings, sets aside the settlement on 
the Southern Pacific. 


“The result of such settlements being 
made on railways in western territory 
would be to cause increases in oper- 
ating expenses that would make neces- 
sary, advances in the railway rates 
charged the public. 


“The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in the decision rendered by it in 
the western grain rate case in July, 
1924, held as follows: ‘That despite a 
peak year in 1923, from the standpoint 
of traffic handled, it does not appear 
that the respondents (the railways of 
western territory) made a fair return— 


““That we have no assurance in this 
record that there will be such increases 
of tonnage or such reductions of op- 
erating expenses in the immediate fu- 
ture as to enable the respondents to 
earn in excess of a fair return. Any 
further reduction in revenue would in- 
crease the shortage in the fair return 
of carriers in the western group.’ 

“Tt is obvious that an increase of 
operating expenses would have the 
same effect wpon the net return earned 
as a reduction of revenue, viz., to in- 
crease the shortage of fair return of 
carriers in the western group. 

“Tn the first ten months of the year, 
1923, upon the railway results of which 
these findings of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission were based, the 
railways of the western group earned 
a return upon their property investment 
of 3.94 per cent. In the first ten months 
of 1924, the return earned by them was 
only 3.82 per cent. The net return 
being earned by the western lines is 
so much less than the ‘fair return’ to 
which they are entitled under the con- 
stitution and laws of the country and 
under the rulings of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, that they must 
either be enabled to reduce their oper- 
ating expenses or to advance the rates 
charged the public. 


“If unreasonable increases in operat- 
ing expenses are allowed to be forced 
upon the railways of the western group, 
the result must be to make necessary 
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advances in the rates charged to public 
for transportation.” 


The labor board, however, denied the 
petition and, on December 23, com- 
municated with W. M. Jeffers, chair- 
man of the manager’s committee, stat- 
ing that the managers do not claim 
that an increase in rates is expected 
on the Southern Pacific, but that the 
plea is made that such an agreement 
on other western roads might result 
in increased freight rates. According 
to the board’s view, the Southern Pa- 
cific agreement will only affect one 
road, and the board has no grounds 
for belief that it will be extended to 
other roads. 


English Railways and Their Employees 
Enter Wage Conference. 


As previously reported in the Railway 
Review, the railway workers of Eng- 
land have presented demands for wage 
increases to the railway managements 
which would result, if granted, in an 
increased expenditure of approximately 
$125,000,000 per year by the railways. 
The demands include: a flat increase 
of approximately $45 per year to all 
classes of railway labor; extra pay for 
night work; a reduction of the working 
week to 44 hours, instead of 48 hours 
as at present; 12 holidays per year in- 
stead of six; pensions for all employees 
upon reaching the age of 60 years, and 
a daily mileage of 120 miles for engi- 
neers, instead of 150 miles, as was 
agreed upon in the settlement of the 
recent enginemen’s strike. The work- 
ers, however, disagree with the rail- 
ways’ estimate of the increased expen- 
ditures, claiming that they would only 
amount to $60,000,000 per annum. Since 
1913, railway wages in England have in- 
creased 150 per cent, whereas railway 
rates have only increased 50 per cent. 


October Freight Traffic 
Greatest in Railway 
History 


The greatest freight traffic for any 
one month in history was carried by 
the railroads in October, 1924. 


Measured in net ton miles, the total 
was 43,109,743,000 net ton miles, ex- 
ceeding by 424,835,000 net ton ngiles, or 
1 per cent, that for August, 1920, which 
had marked the previous high record 
for any one month. 


Compared with October last year, it 
was an increase of 900,072,000. net ton 
miles or 2.1 per cent. 


This record freight movement was 
handled by the railroads without trans- 
portation difficulty. While loadings of 
revenue freight in October averaged 
more than 1,090,000 cars weekly, reach- 
ing a peak the week of October 25, 
when it amounted to 1,112,345 cars, the 
greatest number loaded during any one 
week in history, the railroads moved 
this enormous freight without a car 
shortage. 


In fact, during the month there was 
a daily average of nearly 100,000 sur- 
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plus freight cars in good repair which 
were not needed to meet transporta- 
tion demands. At the same time, the 
railroads had approximately 5,000 sery- 
iceable locomotives in storage, it not 
being necessary to place them in sery- 
ice as the locomotives on hand were 
able to handle the volume of business, 


In the Eastern district there was a 
decrease under October, 1923, of 1.2 per 
cent in the amount of freight traffic 
handled computed on the basis of net 
ton miles, but in the Southern district 
there was an increase of 2.5 per cent 
and in the Western district an increase 
of 6.3 per cent. 


For the first ten months in 1924, the 
volume of freight moved amounted to 
356,389,671,000 net ton miles, a décrease 
of 7.7 per cent under the corresponding 
period last year, decreases being shown 
in all districts. 


In the Eastern district the decrease 
amounted to 11.7 per cent; in the South- 
ern district, 6.1 per cent and the West- 
ern, 2.3 per cent. : 


Soo Line Observation Car Plunges 
Into River. 


As Soo Line passenger train No. 2 
crossed the trestle over the Chippewa 
river at Chippewa Falls, Wis., on De- 
cember 20, the observation car was de- 
railed, and, after running approximately 
50 yards, plunged off the trestle and 
into the river, 60 feet below. None © 
of the other cars were derailed. Asa 
result of the accident, eight persons 
were killed and 11 seriously injured. 
The terrific cold, 12 below zero, added 
to the difficulty of rescue. As soon 
as word could be sent to the Wisota 
dam, three miles up the river from the 
scene of the accident, the gates were 
closed and the water was lowered near- 
ly two feet. A broken bolt at a switch 
some yards from the trestle is thought 
to have been the cause of the derail- 
ment of the car. 


President Gorman Optimistic as to 
Railway Prospects. 


President J. E. Gorman, of the Chi- 
cago Rock Island & Pacific Ry. is op- 
timistic as to railway conditions 
throughout the country, stating that 
they were never better. He attributes 
this conditton, to a large extent, to the 
splendid crops, selling at relatively high 
prices, thus redounding to the prosper- 
ity of the farmer, and, automatically 
to many other lines of business, includ- 
ing the railways.. Mr. Gorman said 
further: “For the past several months 
traffic on the railroads has been the 
heaviest in their history, and while 
there has recently been a seasonal de- 
cline, everything indicates that the 


- roads are going to have a very success- 
ful and prosperous year. 


The net earn- 
ings of this company for the months 
of September and October were the 
greatest in its history. While it is not 
possible at this time to say what the 
approximate net earnings for the year 
will amount to, we know feel that they 
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will be reasonably satisfactory, and I 
see no reason why railroad revenues 
should not continue on a good basis 
for some time to come, as a result of 
the present prosperous situation prevail- 
ing in the country.” 


Fort Worth & Denver City to Operate 
Into Dallas. 


It is expected that the Ft. Worth & 
Denver City R. R. will commence the 
operation of through trains from Den- 
ver, Col., into Dallas, Texas, by March 
1, and possibly sooner, by means of 
trackage rights over the Chicago Rock 
Island & Pacific Ry. A further exten- 
sion of through service is also antici- 
pated, which would result in the oper- 
ation of through service into Houston, 
Tex., from Denver, via the Trinity & 
Brazos Valley. 


S. A. & A. P. Stockholders Approve 
S. P. Merger. 


At a meeting held in San Antonio 
on December 15, the stockholders of 
the San Antonio & Arkansas Pass. Ry. 
approved the transfer of that railway 
to the Southern Pacific Co. The direc- 
tors of the company had previously ap- 
proved the consolidation. The Southern 
Pacific Co., as previously reported in 
these columns, has applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to acquire control of the 
S. A. & A. P. 


Moffat Tunnel 
Completed. 


The Moffat tunnel, of the Denver & 
Salt Lake Ry., is nearly one-third com- 
pleted and considerably ahead of the 
time schedule. The railway tunnel has 
been bored 3,094 feet from the east and 
531 feet from the western portal, the 
water tunnel, 6,500 feet from the east 
and 5,490 from the west, the main head- 
ing, 6,316 feet from the east and 4,700 
feet from the west. Considerable diffi- 
culty is being experienced at the west- 
ern portal, due to the encountering of 
soft shale and earth, instead of solid 
rock, which necessitates timbering. 


Nearly One-Third 


Erie Railroad Criticised for Contracting 
Locomotive Repairs. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has returned a report in which it 
criticises the practice of the Erie Rail- 
road in certain instances in which lo- 
comotive repairs were contracted in 
outside shops. The commission holds 
that the Erie, as a result of sending lo- 
comotives to outside shops for repairs 
during 1920, 1921, 1922 and 1923, had 
paid approximately $2,300,000 more for 
work performed than similar work 
would have cost if done in the com- 
pany’s shops. Such business methods 
were characterized by the commission 
as “improvident” and “not in the in- 
terest of efficient and economical man- 
agement, as required by section l5a 
of the Transportation Act of 1920.” 

One instance given in the report con- 
cerned the cost of repairs to 92 loco- 
motives in various shops, which 
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amounted to $2,820,281, and the com- 
mission declared that the same work 
could have been done in the Erie shops 
at a cost of $642,705, so that the ex- 
cess payments amounted to 438 per 
cent, or $2,177,576. The further allega- 
tion was made that the amount paid 
for repairs to outside shops was very 
considerably in excess of the reproduc- 
tion cost of new locomotives. 


The Erie Railroad contended that in- 
sufficient capacity of their shops dur- 
ing times when quick work was re- 
quired, and depleted working forces be- 
cause of the shopmen’s strike in 1922, 
were among the principal causes which 
forced the carrier to send locomotives 
to outside shops. The commission re- 
fused to accept these arguments as suf- 
ficient warrant for the heavy expendi- 
tures made, or the nature of the con- 
tracts which the Erie had entered into 
with the private shops. 


New Haven and Boston & 
Maine Take Steps Against 
Bus Lines 


The New York New Haven & Hart- 
ford R. R. and the United Electric Ry. 
have applied to the supreme court of 
the state of Rhode Island for tem- 
porary and permanent injunctions and 
restraining orders against 15 bus lines 
operating out of Rhode Island. The 
bus lines are all operating without cer- 
tificates of convenience and necessity 
and most of them are violating other 
features of the Rhode Island law. 


The case has been set for hearing on 
December 29, and, in the meanwhile, 
temporary injunctions have been issued 
against two bus lines, one operating 
between Phoenix and Crompton and 
the other between Providence, R. I., 
and New London, Conn., the latter in- 
junction applying to intrastate business 
only. 

In commenting upon the situation, 
vice-president Russell of the N. Y. N. 
Ewe estates: 


“As a citizen of New iEngland the 
New Haven recognizes that the interest 
of the traveling public in the proper 
solution of the present problem is para- 
mount. Unless public rights are pro- 
tected, present regulated and controlled 
service is bound to be curtailed, pos- 
sibly to be restored only after a dan- 
gerous experiment has overloaded the 
highways and proven that anything 
short of well organized, regulated 
transportation is destined to utter fail- 
ure. 


“The New Haven cannot longer stand 
by and see its property jeopardized by 
this sort of competition. The railroads 
and street railways have been author- 
ized to provide transportation for the 
people of New England. Under that 
authority the railroads have made an 
enormous investment. The New Haven 
proposes to protect the public and its 
property by aggressive action rather 
than passive submission. 

“There may be room for a third 
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transportation agency in New England, 
but not in the field covered by the rail- 
roads and street railways. The New 
Haven management feels any new form 
of transportation should be adapted 
to the use of those existing organiza- 
tions. Acting on that principle, it will 
leave no stone unturned to eliminate 
unfair and unwarranted competition. 


“The New Haven is here to render 
service. It has a great investment to 
protect anid a solemn trust to discharge. 
The management thinks its duty cannot 
be met by going out of business.” 


The Boston & Maine R. R., on De- 
cember 18, caused the arrest of Ralph 
Palma, a chauffeur for the DeLuxe 
Transportation Co., operating buses 
between Springfield and Greenfield, 
Mass., in competition with the steam 
road. The chauffeur, it is said, was 
operating a motor vehicle for hire and 
transporting passengers without a 
license. The railroad claims illegal 
competition, the facts of which seem 
to be well founded. 


In explanation of its act, the railroad 
says the DeLuxe company has been 
operating buses despite the fact the 
company has four times been refused 
a license in Northampton, a _ city 
through which their line passes. The 
Boston & Maine road,it is further stated, 
took action only to conserve the best 
interests of the traveling public and the 
stockholders of the company. The 
courts afforded the only means for re- 
dress. The railroad service between the 
points mentioned has always’ been 
found to be ample for the accomoda- 
tion of the public. 

It is further argued by the railroad 
that the bus company pays a license to 
operate only in Springfield, the amount 
being $25 per year, and that it pays 
no personal property tax and but $5 
per thousand on the par value of its 
capital stock. On the other hand the 
railroad pays $152,000 in local taxes 
from Greenfield to Springfield inclus- 
ive, a large amount of which goes for 
the upkeep of roads over which the 
DeLuxe buses pass free of expense. 


Railway Dividend Disbursement In- 
crease Estimated at Six Million. 


It is estimated that dividend dis- 
bursements by the American railways 
in 1924, have been increased by ap- 
proximately $6,000,000, bringing the 
total dividend disbursements for the 
year to $303,000,000. Ten or more of 
the railways, including several large 
systems, have increased their dividends 
this year, or inaugurated dividends 
where none were paid before. This 
was particularly true of the last quarter 
of the year, when a number of the rail- 
ways ‘have taken action in this respect. 


Sale of Hoboken Short Line R. R. Up 
to Congress. 


In connection with the negotiations 
between the secretary of war and the 
board of port authority of New York 
city, covering the purchase of the Ho- 
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boken Short Line R. R., the secretary 
has announced that, unless congress 
gives him authority to accept bonds in 
payment for the railway, as offered by 
the port authority, he will sell the prop- 
erty to the highest cash bidder. This 
announcement was made by the sec- 
retary, following a conference with 
President Coolidge, at which repre- 
sentatives of the port authority and a 
number of senators and representatives 
were present. The sale of the railway 
is the outcome of the governmental 
policy to dispose of «all holdings no 
longer needed for federal purposes. 


Sand House Column 


RAILWAY CROSSWORDING—LOOK Our! 


Acceding to the demands of the ar- 
dent cross-word puzzle fans, the Penn- 
sylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio 
have both installed dictionaries on their 
observation cars. Dirty work on the 
cross-words! Moreover, an enterpris- 
ing publisher of cross-word puzzles has 
suggested to numerous railways the 
advisability of publishing cross-word 
puzzles on the backs of menu cards in 
dining cars. Ah, there is no rest for 
the weary. The insidious cross-word 
puzzles chase us everywhere. Pretty 
soon someone will be suggesting that 
cross-word puzzles should be put on 
the tops of all Pullman berths, so that, 
even in our sleep, we will not be able 
to avoid them. 


FoorBALL PLAYERS, Boxen, K. D. 
The Pennsylvania Co. has received a 
request from a Pittsburgh football team 


that it be transported by freight to 
Cleveland, Ohio. The clerk who re- 


ceived the request inquires plaintively 
packing 


if they might be billed as 
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house products, or wild animals, N. O. 
Se 

x *k x 
HEAVENLY JACKSON, O. 

Living in Jackson, Ohio, is our idea 
of a soft snap, particularly in the fall. 
D. T. & I. workers come and rake your 
lawn for nothing, wishing to secure the 
leaves for use in making charcoal at 
the company’s plant there. 

a 
DRUNKEN MEN AND Fors. 


Three anti-Volsteaders mixed liquor 
and gasoline to an unwarranted extent. 
As a result, their car plunged over an 
embankment onto the railway tracks. 
A fast train was due in a minute. Was 
there a smash-up? There was not. In 
coming down, the car struck a signal, 
disabling it and setting the distant sig- 
nal at caution, with the result that the 
train was able to stop before hitting the 
wrecked automobile. Our informant 
does not tell us where this happened, 
but he is quite reliable. Still, this is 
the Christmas season, and he’s quite 
a popular fellow, so—Well, anyhow, 
it’s a good story. 

x ok x 


WHISTLING BILL. 

Anybody know hoghead Bill War- 
dorff, of the Atlantic City R. R.? He’s 
the boy who plays “Home, Sweet 
Home,” on his jack’s whistle. Bill has 
quite a repertory, and on Sundays he 
plays hymns. Csi 


| Patents on Railway Devices | 


Issued by the United States Patent Office, 
December 16, 1924. 
System for Train Control, 1,519,986— 


—P. & A. Photo. 


Demonstration of Tug-Dispatching by Radio on Board New York Central R. R. Tug No. 18. 

Ww. B. Pollock, Marine Superintendent N. Y¥. C., G. H. Porter, General Manager of the 

Marine Division of the Radio Corpn. of America, Witnessing Demonstration, Which 
Proved Successful. 
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Vongo Stanley, Burlington, Iowa, 
assignor of one-half to Joseph Miller, 
Burlington, Iowa. 

Grain Door, 1,519,962—Winton H. Har- 
diman, St. Louis, Mo., assignor to 
H. P. Murmann, St. Louis, Mo. 

Radial Driving Wheel for Locomo- 
tives, 1,519,943—Jacques L. Vauclain, 
Haverford, and jfiohn A. Pfeiffer, 
Philadelphia, Pa., assignors to The 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 
delphia, Pia. 

Railroad-Crossing Signal, 1,519,872 — 
Ole Molskness, Colman, S. Dak. 

Draft Gear, 1,519,831—Ernest G. Good- 
win, New York, N. Y., assignor to 
Standard Coupler Company, New 
York Nix 

Locomotive Driven by Internal-Com- 
bustion Engine, 1,519,812—Heinrich 
Schneider, Winterthur, Switzerland. 

Locomotive Front End, 1,519,780—Sam 
F. Klohs, Chicago, Ill, assignor of 
one-half to Joseph F. Comee, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Rail Joint, 1,519,771—Florencio N. Du- 
ran, Pilares de Nocozari, Mexico. 
Railway Brake Beam, 1,519,760—Seth 

A. Crone, ‘East Orange, N. J. 

Railway Brake Beam, 1,519,761—Seth A. 
Crone, East Orange, N. J. 

Railway Brake Beam, 1,519,762—Seth 
A. Crone, East Orange, N. J. 

Railway Brake Beam, 1,519,763—Seth 
A. Crone, East Orange, N. J. 

Railway Brake Beam, 1,519,764—Seth A. 
Crone, East Orange, N. J. 

Pin or Bolt for Railway-Brake-Beam 
Levers and Connections, 1,519,765— 
Seth A. Crone, East Orange, N. J. 


Railway Brake Beam, 1,519,759—Seth 
A. Crone, East Orange, N. J: 


Rail Joint, 1,519,716—Joseph S. Bean, 
Mill Village, N. H. 

Freight-Car-Door Lock, 1,519,717—Ar- 
thur J. Bilodeau, Melbourne, Quebec, 
Canada. 

Car Seal, 1,519,671—Emil Dietze, New 
York, N. Y., assignor to American 


Casting and Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, Brooklyn, N. Y . 


Starting Engine for Locomotives, 1,- 
519,599—Clement F. Street, Green- 
wich, Conn. 

Street or Station Indicator, 1,519,148— 
John McCall, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Automatic Train-Pipe Connector, 1,- 
519,184—Martin A. Barber, Cleveland, 
Ohio, assignor to The American Au- 
tomatic Connector Company. 


Car-Wall Structure, 1,519,186—Charles 
D. Bonsall, Parnassus, Pa., assignor 

to Walter P. Murphy, New York, N. 

We 

Car Roof, 1,519,217—Walter P. Murphy, 
New York, N. Y. 

Grain Door, 1,519,226— William T. 
Tyler, Chicago, IIl. 

Tank Car, 1,519,507—John Rath, Bay- 
onne, N. J. 

Railroad Spike, 1,519,329—Orrin B. 
Powell, Jacksonville, Fla., assignor 
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to Lucian 'B. Powell, jr., Farmville, 
Wide 


Underfeed Stoker, 4,519,382 — Nathan 
M. Lower, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor 
to Locomotive Stoker Company. 

Railway-Traffic-Controlling Apparatus, 
1,519,387—Herbert A. Wallace, Edge- 
wood Borough, Pa., assignor to The 
Union Switch & Signal Company, 
Swissvale, Pa. 

Emergency Brake for Cars, 1,519,401— 
Eugene Ghia, Bristol, Conn. 

Angle Bar, 1,519,463—Francis E. McIn- 
tire, McHenry, Ky. 

Crank Base for Railway Signal Appa- 
ratus, 1,519,262—Fred Rapp, West 
Albany, IN. Y. 


Railway Supply Trade 


The St. ‘Louis, Mo., office of the 
Link-Belt Co., 910 South Michigan ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill., has been moved to 
3638 Olive street. 

* ok x 

The rail mill of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. has resumed operations after 
several months idleness. 

* ok Ok 

The (Northwest Engineering Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., has moved its sales office to 
the Steger building, 17th floor, 28 East 
Jackson boulevard, Chicago, III. 

et ae 

The Wine Railway Appliance Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, has placed a contract 
with the Compte Nauman Co., of that 
city, covering a two-story, 97x365 foot, 


plant in Toledo. 
x Ok Ok 


W. S. Campbell has been appointed 
manager of domestic machinery sales 
in the eastern district, for Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, Chicago, Ill. His head- 
quarters will be at Jersey City, N. J. 
Mr. Campbell was formerly in the Chi- 
cago office of the Ryerson company. 

* kK x 


Albert E. Hay, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been elected president of the Fairbanks 
Steam Shovel Co., Marion, Ohio. 
Robert Carroll, of Bucyrus, Ohio, has 
been elected vice-president and J. G. 
Davidson, secretary and treasurer. 

* *k x 


Isaac H. Cohn, president of the Na- 
tional Steel Rail Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
died in that city on December 16. 

* ok Ox 


The New York Air Brake Co., New 
York city, has declared a dividend of 
$1.00 per share on its no par class A 
stock for the first quarter of 1925. The 
dividend is payable April 1, to stock 
of record March 10. 

ae 


T. R. Langan, who has been ap- 
pointed manager of the transportation 
division of the New York office of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., suc- 
ceeding A. J. Manson, promoted, en- 
tered the employ of the Westinghouse 
company in 1904, as an armature wind- 
er’s helper and wireman’s helper in 
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the service department, at the same 
time taking night courses at the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. From 1904, to 1906, 
he was engaged in connection with 


the earlier installation of multiple unit 
equipments on 


control the Brooklyn 


T. R. Langan 


elevated and the New York subway. 
He took a special apprenticeship course 
in 1906, at the East Pittsburgh works. 
Mr. Langan took up construction work 
in the service department in 1908, and 
later in the same year, he was made 
assistant general foreman of mainten- 
ance on the electric division of the 
New York New Haven & Hartford 
R. R., with headquarters at Stamford, 
Conn. He returned to East Pittsburgh 
in 1910, on special service. In 1913, 
he entered the sales department at 
Baltimore, Md., later being transferred 
to Philadelphia, Pa., and Buffalo, N. 
Y. Previous to being promoted to the 
New York position, Mr. Langan was 
manager of the transportation section 
of the Buffalo district, with headquar- 
ters at Syracuse, N. Y. 
ean ae 

The Cleveland Twist Drill Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has placed a contract 
with the Bolds Construction Co., cov- 
ering the construction of a four-story 
plant in that city. 


x Ok Ok 
W. B. Simpson, president, A. M. 
Gastle §&. Co.) Chicago, Ils has an- 


nounced the purchase of the firm of 
Little & Robertson, Inc., of Los An- 
geles, largest independent distributor 
of finished steel and iron products in 
southern California, and that improve- 
ments to that plant that will cost a 
half million dollars will be made. In 
September Castle & Co. purchased the 
Berger & Carter Co., located at San 
Francisco and are contemplating pur- 
chasing eight to ten acres of land in 
the industrial district of San Francisco, 
where they will build a $500,000.00 
plant. This will be done within a year 
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and a half, when the lease on the pres- 
ent plant expires. Through its pur- 
chases and its contemplated improve- 
ments to both plants, located in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, the com- 
pany will spend in the immediate fu- 
ture at least $2,000,000. The company 
is incorporated for $2,000,000. The 
western venture is being financed solely 
through earnings and not through any 
special financing. Mr. Simpson stated, 
however, that it was probable that a 
refinancing might take place in the near 
future to care for the greatly increased 
scope of the firm, if present plans work 
out successfully. (Louis M. Henocnh, 
treasurer of the corporation, will as- 
sume direct supervision of Pacific Coast 
plants. 
oe 
Johns-Manville, Inc., New York, N. 
Y., will establish a factory in New Or- 
leans, La., having leased the building of 
the American Cotton Oil Co., at Gretna. 
The first unit of the new plant will be 
in operation in April of next year. 
* Ok Ox 
The capital stock of the Skelton 
Shovel Co., Dunkirk, N. Y., has been 
increased from $300,000 to $500,000, the 
proceeds to be used in providing for 
further expansion. 
x ok Ox 
C. S. Price, Hazelton, Pa., has been 
appointed district representative of the 
Conveyors Corpn., of America, Chi- 
cago, Ill., and will have charge of the 
northwestern Pennsylvania terrirtoy. 
RS 


The Barker foundation, a $750,000 
trust fund, has been established by 
Mrs. Howard H. Spaulding, of Chi- 
cago, for the purpose of providing pen- 
sions for employees of the former 
Haskell & Barker Car Co., Michigan 


Mrs. Howard Spaulding 


City, Ind., which was acquired by the 
Pullman Co. in 1916. Mrs. Spaulding 
is the daughter of the late John H. 
Barker. According to the terms of the 
foundation, all employees of 70 years or 
over, and who have ‘been in the service 


of the company for 15 consecutive 
years, will receive pensions ranging 


from $30 to $45 per month. Payments 
of the pensions will commence shortly 
after Janwary 1. 

x * * 


Francis E. Pratt, who has been ap- 
pointed vice-president of the General 
Electric Co., in charge of manufactur- 
ing, and chairman of the manufacturing 
committee, was born in Hartford, 


Conn., on January 19, 1867, and gradu- 
ated from Sheffield school of Yale uni- 
versity in 1888, with the degree of Ph.D. 


F. E. Pratt 


He entered the employ of the Pratt & 
Whitney Co., Hartford, of which com- 
pany his father was president, in 1890, 
serving in various capacities and even- 
tually being appointed vice-president. 
In 1906, Mr. Pratt became associated 
with the General Electric Co., as as- 
sistant to E. W. Rice; Jr., and, in 1912; 
he was appointed assistant to the presi- 
dent. He was elected vice-president in 
charge of engineering in 1919, and was 
serving in that capacity at the time of 
his recent appointment. 

oe aS 


Mason E. Kline has been appointed 
assistant to the manager of the New 
York city office of Charles R. McCor- 
mick Co., San Francisco, Cal., and will 
specialize in the sale of lumber to rail- 
ways. 

* ok x 

D. E. Sawyer has been appointed 
vice-president of the Wanner Mallea- 
ble Castings Co., Hammond, Ind., and 
will specialize in railway sales. Mr. 
Sawyer was formerly with the Hllinos 
Steel Co., and the Pollak Steel Co: 

x ok Ox 

The Greenville Steel Car Co., Green- 
ville, Pa., has been reorganized. F. L. 
Fay, formerly president, has been 
appointed chairman of the board, and F. 
D. Foote, formerly secretary-treasurer, 
has been appointed president. Prep- 
arations are under way to start opera- 
tions in the plant, which has been idle 
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for two months, about the first of the 
year. 


+ 
William Farris, president of the Far- 
ris Bridge Co., Charleston, W. Va. 


died at his farm in Mineral county, 
West Virginia, on December 12. 
%, a 


The San Francisco, Cal., office of 
A. M. Castle & Co., whose headquar- 
ters are in Chicago, IIl., has been moved 
to 17th and Mississippi streets. 

* ok Ox 


The Franklin Supply Co., New York 
city, has resumed operations at its 
Baltimore, Md., works, at 70 per cent 
of capacity. 

x ok Ox 

The domestic and foreign commerce 
department of the Chicago associa- 
tion of commerce, 10 South La Salle 
street, Chicago, Ill, has received. an 
inquiry from a company at” Havre, 
France, which is in the market for rail- 
way equipment. The reference number 
is 4213. 

x * x 

H. F. T. Erben, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice-president of the 
General Electric Co., on the staff of 
F, E. Pratt, entered the employ of 
the Edison Machine Works’ in October, 
1887, and, shortly after the formation 
of the General Electric Co., in 1892, he 
was appointed designing engineer of 
the direct current department. In 1914, 
Mr. Erben was appointed engineer of 
the Schenectady works, and was made 
assistant manager in March, 1916, being 
promoted to manager in 1920, continu- 
ing in that capacity until January 1, 
1923, when he was made vice-chairman 


——_—_—_—____ 


H. F. T. Erben 


of the manufacturing committee, in 
which capacity he will continue to 
serve. 

* Ok Ok 
The foreign trade bureau of the 


Philadelphia commercial museum has 
received an inquiry from Carr Haynes 
y Cia., Augustinas 1041, Santigo, Chile, 
which company is desirous of getting in 
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touch with American manufacturers of 
railway supplies. Reference number js 
42986. 

* ok Ok 

The American Car & Foundry Co, 

plans enlarging its pressed steel de- 
partment at its Milton, Pa., plant, at an 
estimated cost of $25,000. 

* kK Ox 


I. V. Ammerman has opened an office 
for the sale of railway supplies at 408 
Frisco ‘building, St. Louis, Mo. He 
will specialize in new and relaying rails, 

*. ok ae 


The firm name of Ernest Law & Co., 
dealer in railway equipment, Harrison 
building, Philadelphia, Pa. has been 
changed to Jaycox & Co. 

a 


The American Chain Co. reports, for 
the first nine months of 1924, net profits 
of $1,214,457, after depreciation, but 
before taxes and interest. 


New Roads and Projects 


Kentucky.—The Bellepoint Lumber 
Co., Bellepoint, Ky., has placed a con- 
tract with Hart & Cooper, Whitesburg, 
Ky., covering the construction of a 
railway from Roxana, Ky., to’ the coal 
and timber lands at the headquarters of 
Kings Creek. 


North Carolina.—H. C. Bemis, Brad- 
ford, Pa., plans the construction of a 
1l-mile railway from Topton to Rob- 
binsville, N. C., to be used largely as 
a logging road. 


Quebec.—McDougal, Case and John- 
son, of Toronto, Ont., are promoting a 
railway from Amos to Maniwaki and 
Montreal, and are endeavoring to pro- 
cure a subsidy from the government to 
aid in the project. 


-Texas.—The Southern Pacific Co. has 
awarded a contract to the Gifford Con- 
struction Co., Dallas, Texas, and the 
McKinzie Construction Co., San An- 
tonio, Texas, covering the construc- 
tion of a nine-mile belt railway around 
the city of Dallas, Texas, connecting 
the Texas & Pacific Ry., and the Hous- 
ton & Texas Central Ry. (Southern 
Pacific Lines.) 


A. R. .A. INTERCHANGE RULES, 1924— 
The Secretary of the Mechanical Divi- 
sion of the American Railway Associa- 
tion announces that the interchange 
rules, as revised for 1924, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1925, have been approved by 
the board of directors and are now 
ready for distribution. Orders will be 
filled at the following rates: To mem- 
bers of the association: 100 copies, or 
more, per hundred, $12.00; 50 copies, 
$7.00; less than 50 copies, each, $0.20. 
To other than members of the asso- 
ciation these rules will be sold at 40 
cents per copy. Additional and special 
printing for covers or title pages will 
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be done at cost. The prices charged 
for these rules do not include the cost 
of supplements that may be issued. 
Supplements, if issued during the year, 
will be sold to members of the associa- 
tion at cost of printing. 
cee ree LOADING RurtEs,  1924— 
The Secretary of the Mechanical Divi- 
sion of the American Railway Associa- 
tion announces that the loading rules 
as revised for 1924, effective January 
1, 1925, have been approved by the 
board of directors and are now ready 
-for distribution. These rules are ar- 
ranged in groups covering particular 
classes of lading and will be sold at 
the following prices: To members of 
the association: 100 copies or more, per 
hundred, $15.00; 50 copies, $10.00; less 
than 50 copies, each, $0.25. To others 
than members of the association, these 
‘rules will be sold at 50 cents per copy. 


Rules covering the several groups of 
loading will also be sold as follows: 
Group No. 1—Rules governing the load- 
ing of lumber, logs, ties, fence posts, 
tan bark and similar products. Group 
No. 2—Rules governing the loading of 
structural material, plates, billets, cast- 
ings, wheels, pipe and similar products. 
Group No. 3—Rules governing the load- 
ing of mining cars, engines, boiler 
shells, machinery, derricks and similar 
commodities. Group No. 4~—~Rules 
governing the loading of concrete cul- 
vert pipe, brick, stone, building tile and 
similar products. Group No. 5—Rules 
governing the loading of automobiles. 


* * 


The Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
building, Chicago, has issued two new 
illustrated bulletins covering, “Rail- 
road Sand Drying Equipment,” and 
the “Beaumont Cable Drag Scraper for 
Railroad Coal Storage.” 


Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe.—<Act- 
ing in behalf of 12 of its subsidiary cor- 
poranons, tie A. IT.» & 8S, KF. Ry. has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to authorize issues of bonds, 
aggregating $33,253,000, and to deliver 
the securities to the parent corporation 
in return for various amounts advanced 
for construction. 


This company has also applied for 
authority to acquire and operate a line 
of railway owned by the Tulsa & Santa 
Peckhy- in) balsasOkla. The T.:& S..F. 
is a terminal railway, which is oper- 
ated by the Santa Fe at present under 
lease. 


Atlantic Coast Line.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has granted 
authority to this company to acquire 
and operate a 22-mile line of railway, 
from Springhope to Rolesville, N. C. 


Boston & Maine.—This company has 
withdrawn from participation in the 
management of the St. Johnsbury & 
Lake Champlain R. R. The change 
was accomplished at a meeting of the 
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board of directors at St. Johnsbury, 
Vermont, on December 20. The form- 
er board of directors resigned and a 
new board was elected, consisting en- 
tirely of citizens of Vermont, interested 
in the industries served by the line. 


As recorded in the general news col- 
umns of this isste, the Boston & Maine 
Ry. plans the abandonment of 1,000 
miles of its line, and, in this connec- 
tion, Homer Loring, chairman of the 
executive committee ‘thas issued the fol- 
lowing statement as to the policy to 
be carried out: 


1—Discontinue about 1,000 miles of 
worthless track. 


2—Put the main lines in condition for 
more economical and more efficient 
operation. 


3—Rearrange the Boston terminals 
for economy of operation and better 
service. 


4—Readjust the finances of the road. 


Approximately $64,000,000 of bonds 
mature in 1925 to 1929. In addition it 
is estimated that from $20,000,000 to 
$30,000,000 will be required for improve- 
ments during the next five years. Com- 
pany to issue $125,000,000 general mort- 
gage bonds, which is approximate 
amount of present outstanding direct 
obligations. There will be placed on 
the railway a prior lien mortgage to 
secure bonds to be issued under suit- 
able restrictions for additions and im- 
provemeents. There will be issued ap- 
proximately $13,000,000 seven per cent 
prior preference stock, cumulative after 
July 1, 1926; approximately $36,500,000 
seven per cent preferred stock, cumula- 
tive after July 1, 1927, and 43,000,000 
common. Present bonds (except those 
owned by United States) to receive 
bonds at. same interest up to July 1 
of the year of present maturity and 
four per cent to a new maturity date 
20 years thereafter. General mortgage 
6s owned by United States ($48,000,000) 
to receive general mortgage bonds with 
reduced rate of interest, maturing $5,- 
000,000 1940 to 1949, inclusive. The 
five first preferred stocks, Class A to 
E, are expected to subscribe at par to 
$12 of new prior preference and to take 
new preferred on following basis: Class 
A, 5 new shares for each 7 now owned; 
Class B, figure 8 for 7; Class:C, 7 for 
7:'Class D, 10 for 7; Class. E, 4% for 
7. Present six per cent non cumulative 
preferred will receive 115 per cent in 
new common upon subscribing at par 
to $15 of new prior preferences for 
each share present stock. Common 
stock will receive an equal amount of 
new common upon subscribing to $20 
of new prior preference for each share 
owned. 


Canadian National—The gross earn- 
ings of the Canadian National Railways 
for the week ending December 14, 1924, 
were $4,649,764.00, being a decrease of 
$697,184.73 over the corresponding 
period of 1923. The gross earnings of 
the Canadian National Railways from 
January 1 to December 14, 1924, have 
been $225,712,818.00, being a decrease 
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of $15,545,264.98 over the corresponding 
period of 1923. 


Central of Georgia.—To foster set- 
tlers along its line, this company is 
offering to advertise farm lands free 
of cost to those granting options on 
land adjacent to the line, in the neigh- 
borhood of Louisville, Ga. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to issue 
nominally $8,203,000 of first lien and 
improvement 20-year five per cent 
niortgage bonds, which are to be placed 
in the treasury to reimburse the com- 
pany for expenditures made for capital 
purposes. 


See “Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana.” 


Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana.— 
This company has applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to have $741,000 of first mort- 
gage five per cent 20-year gold bonds 
authenticated and delivered to it. Upon 
delivery, the bonds will be turned over 
to the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. in pay- 
ment for indebtedness. 


Chicazvo & Northwestern.—This com- 
pany has applied to the Ivwterstate 
Commerce Commission for authority 
to have $1,000,000 of general gold mort- 
gage bonds of 1987 authenticated and 
delivered. 

The state railway commission of 
Nebraska has granted the request of 
this railway for the substitution of care- 
takers for agents at a number of small 
town stations and curtailing passenger 
service on a number of branch lines in 


Nebraska. 


Chicago Burlington & Quincy.—This 
comnany has asked the Colorado public 
utilities commission for authority to 
discontinue the operations of passenger 
trains between LaFayette and Denver. 
The railway proposes, instead of the 
present service, to operate two trains 
daily, between Louisville and Lyons 
and transfer passengers for Denver and 
intermediate points to an electric rail- 
way. 


Chicago Rock Island & Pacific.—A 
feature of the operation of the new 
Golden State limited of the Rock Island 
lines, which will leave LaSalle Street 
station, Chicago, at 8:30 P. M. on Sun- 
day, December 28, will be its radio 
equipment. The train will operate over 
the Rock Island and Southern Pacific 
lines, and the radio equipment will be 
carried through to the Pacific coast. 
Arrangements have been made between 
the Rock Island and the Radio Corp. 
of America, by which the latter will 
test out the practicability. of receiving 
radio messages on a. trans-continental 
non-stop train such as is the Golden 
State Limited. The experiment will 
include attempts to pick up messages 
from KYW station in Chicago, from 
KFKX station, Hastings, Neb., and 
other stations in Kansas City, Daven- 
port, Des Moines, Denver, Fort Worth, 
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and Dallas, Texas, and Pacific coast sta- 
tions. The Radio Corp. is equipping 
the observation car with the latest type 
of radio receiving apparatus, and is 
sending an operator along to keep an 
accurate record of the stations picked 
up. The experiment is being watched 
with interest, not only by railroad ex- 
ecutives, but by the radio interests as 
well, as a possible new field for the 
utility of the radio. 


- Delaware & Hudson.—This company 
has petitioned the Interstate Commerce 
Commission ‘to be excluded and ex- 
empted from the automatic train con- 
trol order of June 13, 1922, claiming 
that the financial condition of the prop- 
erty does not warrant this expenditure, 
when improvements are badly needed 
in other ways. The petition further 
maintains that the automatic train con- 
trol devices which have been perfected 
to date do not meet the requirements 
of the railway. 


Erie.—This company has 
wage increases amounting to three 
cents per hour to its shopmen. The 
increase will affect approximately 9,000 
employees, including blacksmiths, boil- 
ermakers, electricians, machinists, sheet 
metal workers and car men. 


granted 


Great Northern.—This company has 
requested authority from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to issue $4,250,- 
000 of equipment trust certificates. 


Gulf Mobile & Northern.—Directors 
of this company have increased the 
annual dividend rate on the cumulative 
preferred stock from $5 per share to 
$6 per share, by declaring a dividend 
of $1.50, which will be payable Feb- 
ruary 15, to stock of ‘record February 
i 


This company has applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for 
permission to issue $2,000,000 six per 
cent mortgage bonds, to be held in its 
treasury and used from time to time 
for corporate purposes. 


Missouri Pacific.— Direct through 
train between New Orleans and Kansas 
City, the first ever established by any 
railroad, is to be placed in operation 
by the Missouri Pacific. Arrangements 
call for initial departure from Kansas 
City on January 4, and from New Or- 
leans on January 5. A through Kansas 
City New Orleans sleeper, the only 
such through service between these 
points, will be one of the features of 
the new train. The train, which will 
operate via Fort Smith, Little Rock 
and Pine Bluff, Ark., and Monroe and 
Alexandria, La., will leave Kansas City 
at 10:00 p. m. New Orleans departure 
will be at 10:00 p. m. Besides the Kan- 
sas City New Orleans sleeper, with its 
early morning arrival at both termi- 
nals, the new train will carry a through 
New Orleans Hot Springs sleeper. The 
only such exclusive service offered be- 
tween these points by any railroad. 
This through sleeper will operate on 
convenient early afternoon arrival and 
departure schedules to and from Hot 
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Springs. Improved sleeping car service 
will result als ofrom new trains for 
Little Rock, Pine Bluff and Monroe 
to and from New Orleans. The terri- 
tory between Little Rock, Kansas 
City and beyond likewise receives bet- 
ter service, as does the Little Rock 
Lake Charles sector. The growing im- 
portance of New Orleans, especially in 
relation to the north central west was 
one of the principal factors occasioning 
the new through train. 


New Orleans Texas & Mexico.—See 
“St. Louis Brownsville & Mexico.” 


Louisiana & Northwest.—J. T. Mona- 
han has resigned from the board of 
directors of this railway. 


Pere Marquette.—This company has 
petitioned the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to extend from January 1, 
1925, to February 6, 1926, the effective 
date of the order requiring the installa- 
tion of automatic train control devices. 


Pittsburgh Cincinnati Chicago & St. 
Louis.—J. H. Frantz, of Columbus, 
Ohio, has been elected a director of 
this company, succeeding William H. 
Lee, retired. 


St. Louis Brownsville & Mexico.— 
This company thas applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for 
permission to guarantee the payment 
of principal and interest on $2,320,000 
of five per cent equipment trust certi- 
ficates issued by the New Orleans 
Texas & Mexico Ry., which certificates 
have been sold to Blair & Co., at 98.46 
per cent of par. 


St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain.— 
See “Boston & Maine.” 


Seaboard Air Line.—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to issue $3,- 
390,000 of equipment trust certificates. 


Texas & Pacific.—This company has 
inaugurated dividends on its preferred 
stock, issued last May, at the rate of 
five per cent per annum. 


Tulsa & Santa Fe.—See 
Topeka & Santa Fe.” 


Wheeling & Lake Erie—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has au- 


“Atchison 


-thorized this company to issue $2,124,- 


000 equipment trust certificates, which 
will consist of $1,700,000 prior liens and 
$424,000 deferred lien certificates. The 
prior lien certificates ‘are to be sold at 
not less than 98.5 per cent of par and 
the deferred lien certificates at par. At 
the same time, the W. & L. E. was 
authorized to issue a promissory note 
for $424,000, which is to be exchanged 
for an equal amount of deferred lien 
certificates, which will be pledged as 
collateral security for the note. 


Conventions and Meetings 


The seventh annual convention of the 
National Association of Railway Tie 
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Producers will be held at the Congress 
hotel, Chicago, Ill, on February 5 
and 6. 
hee Dat 

An interesting address was given on 
Friday evening, December 19, by Mr, 
C. A. Cairns, passenger traffic man- 
ager, Chicago & Northwestern Ry., on 
the subject, “A Hop, Skip and Jump 
Through Europe,’ before the Trans- 
portation Club of Toronto, Ont., at 
the annual banquet held in that city at 
the Prince George hotel. 


i Foreign Railways 1 


Panama.—The ct income of the 
Panama R. R. for the fiscal year ended 
june 30, 1924, was $1,028,628, compared 
with $922,171 in the same period of the 
previous year. The gross business of 
the company for the fiscal year ended 
Tune 30, 1924, was $3,805,270, compared 
with a gross of $3,546,489 for the pre- 
vious fiscal year. 


Equipment and Structures 


Locomotives. 


The Reading Co. has ordered 30 
heavy type consolidation locomotives 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
including 25 freight locomotives and 
five passenger locomotives. 


Passenger Cars 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. has 
placed an order with the Pullman Car 
& Mfg. Co. for five dining cars. 

The Northern Pacific Ry. is inquir- 
ing for 14 passenger car underframes. 


Freight Cars. 


The Chicago Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville R. R. is inquiring for 500 40-ton 
box cars. 

The Detroit Toledo & Ironton R. R. 
(Ford Motor Co.) is inquiring for 475 
70-ton gondola cars, and 50 50-ton flat 
ears. 

The Northern Pacific Ry. is inquir- 
ing for 50 box car underframes and 10 
caboose car underframes. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. is in- 
quiring for 1,000 cars and 2,000 car 
bodies, as follows: 1,000 steel gondola 
cars, 1,000 box car bodies and _ 1,000 
steel flat car bodies. 

The Wabash Ry. has placed an or- 
der with the Streator Car Co. for 400 
gondola car bodies. 


The Mississippi Central R. R. is in- 
quiring for 100 flat cars. 

The Virginia Smelting Co. has placed 
an order with the General American 
Tank Car Corpn., for two tank cars 

The Sinclair Refining Co. is inquiring 

for trucks for 25 tank cars. 
' The New York Central R. R. has 
placed an order with the Illinois Car & 
Mfg. Co. for the conversion of 200 box 
‘cars into flat cars, and 200 box cars 
into stock cars. 
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The Wabash Ry. has purchased 400 
all-steel hopper cars from the Pressed 
Steel Car Co. 


Buildings and Terminals 


The New York Central R. R. is re- 
ported to be planning the construction 
of a $500,000 passenger station at 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. plans the 
construction of a four-track railway 
along the left bank of the Beaver river, 
south of New Brighton, Pa., to elimi- 
nate the present two-track line through 
the business section of the city, over 
which it is necessary to operate on 
slow orders. 

The mayor of Altoona, Pa. an- 
nounces that the Pennsylvania R. R. 
plans the construction of a new pas- 
senger station and office building at 
that point, work to be commenced early 
in 1925. 

The Chicago & Eastenn Illinois R. R. 
plans the construction of a freight sta- 
tion at Evansville, Ind., and other ter- 
minal improvements, which, it is re- 
ported, will cost approximately $1,500,- 
000. 

The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. is reported to be plan- 
ning the construction of enginehouses 
at Bellefontaine, Ohio, and Galion, 
Ohio. 

The Texas Midland R. R. plans im- 
provements to cost $1,000,000, which 
will include the construction of several 
new stations, conversion of locomo- 
tives into oil-burners and installation 
of a telephone train-dispatching system. 

The Clinchfield R. R. is reported to 
be planning the construction of a new 
passenger station at Erwin, Tenn. 

Contract for the new union passenger 
station at Corsicana, Texas, has been 
awarded to J. R. Lacey Co., of that 
city, and work will be commenced at 
once. 

The Gulf Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. is 
reported to be planning the construc- 
tion of a new enginehouse at Gaines- 
ville, Texas. 


The Southern Pacific Lines will con- 
struct a steel water tank at Waco, 
Texas, to have a 30-ft. base, 65,000- 
gallon capacity. 


The Chicago. Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Ry. has sold its coal dock at Escanaba, 
Mich., to the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


The Wabash Ry. is reported to be 
planning the construction of additional 
locomotive repair shops at North Kan- 
sas City, Mo., in connection with the 
new yards which are being constructed 
at that point. 


» ,The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
‘Ry. has placed a contract with Robert 
E. McKee, San Bernardino, Cal., cov- 
ering the erection of a new boiler shop, 
plate works and machine shop at San 
Bernardino, estimated to cost $525,000, 
with equipment. 


Bridges. 
The Pennsylvania R. R. plans a 
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bridge across the Beaver river, between 
New Brighton and Beaver Falls, Pa. 


The Erie R. R. is reported to have 
acquired most of the property neces- 
sary for its grade crossing elimination 
program at Youngstown, Ohio, which, 
when completed, will cost approxi- 
mately $10,000,000, of which the city 
is to bear 35 per cent. 


The city of Waco, Texas, and the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Ry. are making 
preliminary surveys covering the elimi- 
nation of grade crossings by viaducts 
over the railway’s tracks at 16th, 17th, 
18th and 20th streets. 


The Canadian National Rys. and the 
city of Kitchener, Ont., plan a subway 
under the railways’ tracks at King 
street, to cost $100,000. 


The Canadian National Rys. and the 
city of Oshawa, Ont., :plan a 66-ft. sub- 
way under the railway’s tracks at Sim- 
coe street, to cost $114,000. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. plans 
the construction of a concrete arched 
viaduct along Front sreet at Maysville, 
Ky. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. plans 
the construction of a subway under its 
tracks at Center street, Barboursville, 


W. Va. 


Signals and Interlocking. 


The Atlantic Coast Line R. R. has 
ordered 99 one-arm and two two-arm 
style “S” ground signals for installa- 
tion on the main line between South 
Charleston and Yemassee, S. C. These 
materials will be supplied by the Union 
Switch & Signal Co. and installed by 
the railroad’s signal construction forces. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. is adding 
style “S-8” electro-mechanical units to 
the existing Saxby & Farmer inter- 
locking machine at Leetonia, Ohio. 
These units, together with the neces- 
sary supporting frame and change in 
locking, will be furnished by the Union 
Switch & Signal Co. and installed by 
the railroad’s men, 


The Wabash Ry. has recently placed 
an order with the Union Switch & Sig- 
nal Co. for a complete new Saxby and 
Farmer Mechanical interlocking ma- 
chine, having 18 working levers and six 
spare spaces, for installation at Frank- 
lin, Ohio. 

The Kansas City Terminal Ry. is 
installing a 15-lever model 14 electro- 
pneumatic interlocking machine at 
tower No. 3, Santa Fe crossing, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. This machine will have 
12 working levers and three spare 
spaces and is being furnished by The 
Union Switch & Signal Co. 


Machinery and Tools. 


The Knoxville & Carolina R. R. is 
in the market for one lathe, one planer, 
one radial drill, one shaper and a num- 
ber of other tools, for its new shops 
at Sevierville, Tenn. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. is inquiring 


for one 10-ton pillar crane for Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. and one 10-ton traveling 
gantry crane for Lebanon, Pa. This 
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road is also inquiring for one univer- 
sal tool cutter grinder, one boring mill, 
a radial drill and a drill press, for the 
shops at Harrisburg, Pa., Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., Altoona, Pa., and Columbus, Ohio. 


The Florida East Coast R. R. has 
placed an order with the Industrial 
Works for one 150-ton wrecking crane. 


The Union Pacific R. R. has pur- 
‘chased a large number of machines for 
the Nampa, Idaho, shops of the Pa- 
‘cific Fruit Express Co., including: one 
‘engine lathe, two bolt cutters, one four- 
spindle nut tapper, one bending brake, 
‘one squaring shear, one Nazel hammer, 
one drill press and two punches and 
shears. A large number of woodwork- 
ing machines were also purchased. 


The Central R. R. of New Jersey is 
inquiring for six tools, including power 
hack saws, one axle lathe, a drill press 
and a wheel lathe. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Reading Co. has placed an order 
for 7,500 tons of steel rails, in addition 
to the 30,000 tons purchase'd in the past 
few weeks. 

The St. Louis Southwestern R. R. 
has placed a contract for 11,000 tons of 
rails. 

The Long Island R. R. has placed 
an order with the McClintic-Marshall 
Co. for 300 tons of steel for the Ver- 
non avenue bridge. 

The New York Central R. R. has 
placed an order with the McClintic- 
Marshall Co. for 130 tons of steel for 
a bridge at Watertown, N. Y. 


In addition to the 55,000 tons of rails 
recently ordered by the Southern Pa- 
cific Co., that company has placed or- 
ders for 10,000 tons of track supplies, 
including angle bars and spikes. 

The Maine Central R. R. has placed 
an order for 6,000 tons of rails. 


The Bangor & Aroostook R. R. has 
purchased 3,000 tons of rails. 

The Boston & Albany Ry. has placed 
an order for 10,000 tons of rails. 


The Detroit Toledo & Ironton R. R. 
thas placed orders for 3,000 tons of rails 
with Belgian manufacturers. This is 
the first instance in recent years of an 
‘American railway purchasing rails out 
side of this country. 

1 The Atlantic Coast Line Ry. is in- 
quiring for 300 tons of steel for a 
bridge. 

The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
‘Ry. is inquiring for 120 tons of steel, 
for shops at San Bernardino, Cal. 


Personals 


Executive. 


| William H. Williams has been elect- 
ed chairman of the board of directors 
of the New Orleans Texas & Mexico 
Ry., succeeding G. H. Walker and L. 
W. Baldwin, president, succeeding J. S. 
Pyeatt. Both Mr. Williams and Mr. 
Baldwin now occupy similar positions 
with the Missouri Pacific R. R. 
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. J. S. Pyeatt, who has been elected 
president of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western R. R., was born on September 
29, 1874, at Prairie Grove, Ark. He 
entered railway service in October, 
1894, as clerk in the local office of the 
Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & St. 
Louis Ry. at Cairo, IIll., serving in sta- 
tion, yard and office work until March, 
1897, when he was appointed chief clerk 
to the general superintendent of the 
St. Louis Iron Mountain & Southern 
Ry., at St. Louis, Mo. From 1901, to 
October, 1904, Mr. Pyeatt was chief 
clerk to the manager of the Missouri 
Pacific R. R. and the St. Louis Iron 
Mountain & Southern Ry. and, in Octo- 
ber, 1904, he was appointed superin- 
tendent of the Buffalo division of the 
Pere Marquette R. R., with head- 
quarters at St. Thomas, Ont. In July, 
1905, he was transferred to the Detroit 
district in the same capacity and on 
January 1, 1911, to the Grand Rapids 
district, with headquarters at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. On May 1, 1911, he was 
appointed superintendent of the River 
and Cape division of the St. Louis & 
San Francisco R. R., with headquarters 
at Chaffee, Mo. From February 1 to 
June 1, 1912, Mr. Pyeatt was vice-presi- 
dent and general superintendent of the 
St. Louis San Francisco Texas Ry. and 
the Fort Worth & Rio Grande Ry., with 
headquarters at Ft. Worth, Texas, and 
in June, 1912, he was elected vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the St. 
Louis & San Francisco lines in Texas, 
comprising the New Orleans Texas & 
Mexico R. R. and the Beaumont Sour 
Lake & Western Ry., the Orange & 
Northwestern and the St. Louis 
Brownsville & Mexico Ry. When those 
lines were reorganized as the Gulf 
Coast Lines, in March, 1916, Mr. Pyeatt 
was elected president. In June, 1918, 
he was appointed federal manager of 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Ry. of 
Texas, the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
Ry., the Ft. Worth & Denver City, 
Houston & Texas Central R. R. and 
various other southwestern lines, which 
were known as group six of the rail- 
road administration. On March 1, 1919, 
Mr. Pyeatt was appointed federal man- 
ager of the St. Louis & San Francisco 
R. R. and on March 1, 11920, he was re- 
appointed president of the Gulf Coast 
Lines with headquarters at Houston, 
Texas, in which capacity he was serving 
at the time of his recent appointment. 


Charles H. Stearnes has been elected 
president of the St. Johnsbury & Lake 
Champlain R. R., with headquarters at 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont, following the 
passing of that line into the control of 
private individuals on December 20. 
The railway was previously operated 
by the Boston & Maine R. R. 


Operating. 


J. J. Brinkworth has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the River 
division of the New York Central R. R., 
with headquarters at Weehawken, N. J. 


Traffic. 


Frank Grace has been appointed 


the following divisions: 
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commercial agent of the Kansas Okla- 
homa & Gulf R. R., the -Minneapolis 
Northfield & Southern R. R., the Chi- 
cago Attica & Southern R. R. and the 
New Orleans Great Northern R. R. 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 


Frank V. Martin has been appointed 
agent of the passenger department of 
the Chicago Indianapolis & Louisville 
Ry. with headquarters at Indianapolis, 
Ind., to take over the duties heretofore 
performed by Frank B. Humston, divi- 
sion passenger agent, deceased. 


J. R. McClurken has been appointed 
general freight and passenger agent of 
the Louisiana & Arkansas Ry., with 
headquarters at Texarkana, Ark., and 
F. A. Key, Jr., has been appointed as- 
sistant general freight and passenger 
agent with headquarters at Shreveport, 
leas 


L. J. Podesta has been appointed su- 
perintendent of dining cars of the Ala- 
bama & Vicksburg Ry. and the Vicks- 
burg Shreveport & Pacific Rys. with 
headquarters at Vicksburg, Miss., suc- 
ceeding F. M. Donohoe, retired. 


Julien L. Eysmans has been ap- 
pointed general traffic manager of the 
Pennsylvania R. R., succeeding Robert 
C. Wright, deceased. C. D. Sudbor- 
ough, now traffic manager of the 
Southwestern region, has been ap- 
pointed assistant general traffic man- 
ager, succeeding Mr. Eysmans. Both 
Mr. Eysmans and Mr. Sudborough will 
have headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa. 


Engineering 


J. R. Hickox has been appointed hy- 
draulic engineer for the Chicago Bur- 
lington & Quincy R. R., with head- 
quarters at Chicago, IIl. 


G. L. Sitton has been appointed chief 
engineer, maintenance of way and 
Structures, of the Southern Ry., with 
headquarters Charlotte, N. C., succeed- 
ing J. B. Akers, promoted. 


Mechanical. 


Pat Sheedy, superintendent of motive 
power of the Southern Pacific Co., 
southern district, with headquarters at 
Los Angeles, Cal., will retire on pension 
on December 31. Mr. Sheedy was born 
in Ireland on March 8, 1848, and en- 
tered railway service in 1864, as ma- 
chinist apprentice for the New York 
Central R. R., at Rochester, N. Y. In 
August, 1868, Mr. Sheedy was appoint- 
ed foreman of the machine shops of 
the ‘Central Pacific R. R. and the South- 
ern Pacific Co., with headquarters at 
Sacramento, Cal., and from 1885 to 
July 1, 1902, he served as master me- 
chanic of the Southern Pacific Co. on 
Salt Lake, 
Humboldt, Coast, San Joaquin and Los 
Angeles. On July 1, 1902, Mr. Sheedy 
was appointed superintendent of motive 
power, with headquarters at Los An- 
geles, Cal., in which position he is now 
serving. 


Obituary. 


Joseph Quinlan, for many years dis- 
trict passenger agent of the Grand 


30, 1878, and educated at the University 


and, in May, 1907, assistant general 
freight agent. 


1911, 
Erie R. R. 
appointed general freight agent of the 


New York Central R. R., 
and West Shore R. R., and, in August, 


at the time of his death. 


~ cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Free 


December 27, 1¢ 


Trunk Ry. with headquarters at Mo: 
treal, died at St. Johns, Que., on ‘De 
cember 16. 


E. R. Puffer, assistant freight traffic 
manager of the Chicago Burlington & 
Quincy R. R. died at Downers Grove 
Ill., on December 21. i“ 


Frank B. Humston, division passen- 
ger freight agent of the Chicago Inde - 
anapolis & Louisville Ry., with head- 
quarters at Indianapolis, Ind., died i 
that city on December 16. 


William A. Newman, freight traffic 
manager of the New York Centra! 
R. R., with headquarters in New York 
city, died on December 13. Mr. New. 
man was born in Kentucky on March 


of Kentucky. He entered railway sery- 
ice as clerk in the general freight de 
partment of the Great Northern Ry. 
in June, 1897. In August, 1902, he en- 
tered the service of the New York 
Central as clerk in the freight depar = 
ment, and in July, 1904, he was appoint- 
ed traveling freight agent and Febru- 
ary, 1905, chief clerk to the assistant 
general freight agent. In October, 
1906, Mr. Newman was appointed 
second assistant general freight agen t 


In January, 1911, Mr. 
Newman was appointed* general freight” 
agent of the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern R. R., with headquarters at 
Cleveland, Ohio, and, in September, 
he was appointed also general 
freight agent of the Pittsburgh & Lake — 
In March, 1914, he was 


lines east, 


1917, he was promoted to freight traffic 
manager, with headquarters at New 
York, in which position he was serving 


Wilmer C. Stith, traffic manager of — 
the Terminal R. R. Association of St. 
Louis, and at one time freight traffic 
manager of the Missouri Pacific R. R., 
died in St. Louis, Mo., on December | 
22. Mr. Stith was born in St. Louis on © 
June 21, 1858, and entered railway serv-— 
ice in August, 1877, with the St. Louis — 
Iron Mountain & Southern R. R,, later 
becoming assistant general freight — 
agent of the Kansas City Ft. Scott & — 
Memphis R. R., at Kansas City, Mo. 
He returned to St. Louis in January, ~ 
1892, as general freight agent for the — 
Missouri Pacific R. R., and was pro- 
moted to freight traffic manager in 
1899, also serving as chairman of the © 
Southwestern Traffic Bureau. Mr. 
Stith retired from railway service in — 
1907. In 1912, he was appointed traffic — 
manager of the Terminal R. R. Asso- © 
ciation, which position he held at the 
time of his death. ; 


Education: Write the Railway Edu- 
Special Bulletin. It tells how to in- 
crease your knowledge of practical 
railroad work and fit yourself for pro- 
motions. 
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WELDING 
RODSanp 
ELECTRODES 


In Railroad Service 


Page-Armco Gas Welding Rods and Electrodes 
produce tough, ductile welds in all low carbon steel 
parts and fully meet the requirements for all weld- 
ing in this class as authorized by the American 
Railway Association. 


The maintenance and repair of high carbon , 
steel parts are effectively accomplished , 
by the use of Page High Carbon Gas 
Welding Rods and Electrodes. ; . ‘ag | SK a 
Continuous use has proved ' é Sd i 
their value to American 

Railroads. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: = ; : P 
Rods—Armco Ingot Iron and Special Analysis Steels. 


Wire—Plain and Galvanized—Telephone, Telegraph, Bond, PAGE STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY 4 
Strand, Gas Welding Rods and Electrodes. a 


Fence—Woven Wire for Farm and Railway Right of Way, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. ‘ ul 
Hi-way Guard, Wire Link Protection for Industrial An ASSOCIATE COMPANY OF THE AMERICAN CHAIN CO., Inc, : ? 
Plants, Lawns, Schools and Estates and Factory DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
Partitions, 


Chicago New York Pittsburgh San. Francisco 
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spring weight 
may be reduced, 
if desired, without 


Sacrificine strength 


U-LOY Carbon Vanadium Forging Billets 
U-LOY Chrome-Vanadinm Forging Billets 
U-LOY Molybdenum Forging Billcts 
U-LOY Chrome Vanadium Spring Steel 
TONCAN Boiler Tubes and Flues 
TONCAN Staybolts 


UNITED ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION 


cMannfacturers of U-LOY Steels 
and TONCAN Iron 
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NIOQN 
CENTERING DEVICE 


| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
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An integral striking casting provided with a swing- 
ing carry iron. 


A weak point in car design has been corrected. The 
integral striking casting reinforces end and center sills, tying them securely 
together, preventing spreading of the center sill and cracking of striking 
castings and also provides an emergency carrier should the carry iron fail. 


> ana a, 


The automatic centering feature centers the coupler, preventing broken 
knuckles, destructive side shocks and eliminates wear on coupler shanks. 


= a 


Send for circular 


Union Metal Products Company 


247 Park Avenue Montreal Railway Exchange Building Kansas City 310S. Michigan Avenue 


Washington Houst 
NEW YORK Philadelphia ST. LOUIS Saeed CHICAGO 


Richmond San Francisco 


— 
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Plant Extension —and its relation 
to Johns-Manville products 


Engineers 


O be of any service value to railroads, an outside organi- 
zation must have an engineering staff thoroughly 
familiar with road requirements. In this respect the Johns- 
Manville engineering staff is particularly competent. 


For instance, many of these men have had actual 
experience in car, locomotive, repair, machine and 
coach building shops. They know road requirements 
and they know Johns-Manville products, two facts 
which makes them useful in plant extension work. 


No. 4 of a series of 


advertisements 


Pal appear insthis They are strategically placed throughout the country 
publication on economies to cooperate with you in solving-any plant extension 
cffected by the use of problems that may arise. Call upon them, they will not 
Johns-Manville products . ; 

advise you to use a Johns-Manville product unless they 


in connection with plant : : ; 
extension. definitely know that it will work to your advantage. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc., 292 Madison Ave. at 41st St., New York City 


Branches in 62 Large Cities 


For CANADA: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


COVERS 
THE CONTINEN 


Through 


Asbestos 


and its allied products 


INSULATION 

BRAKE LININGS - 
ROOFINGS = 
PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 


FIRE 
PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 
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Alco Casting Service 


That Alco locomotive castings offer a kind and extent of service that is eminent- 
ly satisfactory to railway users is clearly evidenced in the following extract from 
a letter received from the Chief Mechanical Officer of a prominent trunk line: 


“We are very much pleased with the initial shipments as the castings are not only 
of a very high quality of finish, but the machine work is all that could be desired. 
It is sufficient perhaps to say that the cylinders are up to the American Locomo- 
tive standard.” 


This report, which is typical of countless others from satisfied users may sug- 
gest a real opportunity to many roads who have overlooked the fact that Alco 
Castings are available to all. As specialists in locomotive building we are not 
merely interested in the initial success of your locomotives. 


In a larger sense and in a very definite way we are concerned in their continued 
success, and to that end offer you a broad and impartial service which has for its 
outstanding advantages—a uniformly flawless product at a surprising low cost. 


A contract with us to meet your requirements for cylinders, frames and other 
castings will not only effect notable economies in cost, but what is more import- 
ant, will insure a quality standard which reflects its value in ton mile service. 


It should be remembered that the standard of quality that sets Alco locomotive 
service apart is identical with Alco casting service. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


30 Church Street, New York 
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NATIONAL SPECIALTIES that REDUCE the NON-PRODUCTIVE TIME of LOCOMOTIVES 


HOT WATER WASHOUT LEADIZED PIPE POST CRANES 
AND FILLING SYSTEMS SPECIAL STEEL FLANGES (ELEOPICALLY OPERATED) (1% TO7% TONS CAPACITY) 
CONSOLIDATED ENGINE HOUSES AND COALING STATIONS 


How Productive is Your Power? 


OU get all you can out of every man you 
hire. 
Why not do the same with your locomotives? 
A good locomotive costs you $7,200 per year 4 
in addition to “traveling expenses.” Yet in- 
: stead of the 24 hours each one is capable of 
f working, it is actually on the job only 6 hours. 
| Make the locomotive productive just as you 
would any other workman—by giving it proper 
facilities. 
Foremost among these is National Hot 
Water Boiler Washing System. Three to five 
hours can be added to productive time at every 
locomotive washing. 
Yet under the Terminal Equipment Trust, 
these facilities are available without a cent for 
capital expenditure. Operating savings absorb 
the cost. 
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For Heavy Freight Service on 60-Pound Rails 


1923 we built two locomotives of the Decapod (2-10-0). type 

for the Georgia, Florida and Alabama Railway, whose main line 
extends from Richland, Ga., to Carrabelle, Fla., a distance of 183 
miles. These locomotives proved so successful that two duplicates, 
one of which is illustrated, were subsequently ordered. 


FE 
lh 


DECAPOD TYPE LOCOMOTIVE, GEORGIA, FLORIDA & ALABAMA RAILWAY. 


Cylinders, 24”x28” Water heating surface, 2,343 sq. ft. 
Driving wheels, diameter, 56” Superheating surface, 553 sq. ft. 
Steam pressure, 190 Ib. Weight on drivers, 190,000 Ib. 
Grate area, 54.3 sq. ft. Weight, total engine, 212,000 Ib. 


Tractive force, 46,510 Ib. 


The requirements of the Georgia, Florida & Alabama called for a locomotive 
for heavy freight service to operate on 60-pound rails, and the Decapod type 
was selected as the most suitable for meeting these conditions. 


These locomotives have an average proportions, combined with ample 
load of 38,000 pounds per pair of steaming capacity, fit this design 
driving wheels, while the ratio of ad- especially for heavy drag service. 
hesion is 4.1, and approximately 90 The equipment includes a_ super- 
per cent of the total locomotive heater, arch, and power = reverse 
weight is carried on drivers. These gear. 


The Decapod type merits careful consideration for freight service 
on lines where wheel loads are limited by track and bridge 
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Co-Operation 


Co-operation with railroads is one of the im- 
portant services 


PULLMAN CAR & MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 


has to offer in the building of freight car equip-. 
ment. 


With modern facilities in every department, ex- 
perienced designers, skillful workmen, and a 
corps of inspectors to insure strict adherence to 
drawings and specifications and compliance with 
Interstate Commerce Commission requirements, 
the product of the works is offered with confidence 
in its enduring service with a minimum of main- 
tenance expense or other unsatisfactory condition. 


PULLMAN CAR & MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
CHICAGO 
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The General Manager says: 


Saget ose, 

The present day demand is for transportation service on locom 
reduced time schedules, minimum terminal movement, —— —_smechari 

We can increase the available motive power by running _ been re 
engines longer distances, that is, run them over two or more _ in the 4 
divisions on through passenger and freight trains. We are To mz 
beyond the experimental stage in this effort and some roads moder 
have been successful in increasing the number of locomotives quali 
available for a given service, by 15 to 25 per cent. —— tunity 

Our experience with larger locomotives equipped with | mechar 
stokers, modern grates and feed water. heaters has been very | the mai 
satisfactory and has enabled us to increase materially the | can be 
distance engines will run without having fires cleaned or | This 9 
being conditioned. Mechanical stokers have increased the | tives 


7134 of our capacity so that an increased number of cars can be handled be had 


Stokers now in in heavy passenger service and more tons per train in freight of po 
Service. ; service than could be handled with the same class of engine master 
. hand fired. We can also use an inferior grade of coal to of loco 
6003 of them {f§ advantage. The improvement in performance has been most to assi 


are Duplexes. pronounced in lignite coal territory as the capacity of the from o 
engine has heretofore been limited by the possible physical it wo 
effort of the fireman to supply the firebox. We think also 
Promise has been | it saves flue maintenance, in that the engine can be fired 

Performed.” without the heavy top draft that hand-fired engines are 
{ subjected to when the fireman opens the firebox door. 


} ge Bian ay 
See ek Van ea, 


—‘‘Because the 


This was said at a recent Railway Club meeting in a 
paper on “The Business of Moving Trains at a Profit,” 
read by the General Manager of a railroad which has 
in service 1388 STREET STOKERS and 137 DUPLEX 
STOKERS. 


79 other roads are realizing similar benefits 


LOCOMOTIVE STOKER CO. 


Main Office and Works—30 General Robinson St., West 
Northside, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Westinghouse Bldg. Munsey Bldg. Railway Exchange Bldg. 
150 Broadway 1329 “E” St., N. W. 80 E. Jackson Blvd. 
NEW YORK W ASHINGTON CHICAGO 


; 
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WABCO Gaskets 


are made in the 


‘‘Home of the Air Brake” 


The gaskets which are now being furnished by 
the Westinghouse Air Brake Company are made 
in our own plant. 


They are the result, first, of long experience 
which has taught us what qualities a gasket should 
have, and, second, the manufacturing methods 
evolved by careful research and experiment. 


These gaskets are made of the familar WABCO 
material with beads perfected in design and loca- 
tion, to insure the tightest and most enduring sea! 
at vital points in air brake apparatus. 


Each particular type of gasket is made suitable 
for its specific purpose by varying the material 
and its treatment to obtain the right degree of 
hardness, resiliency, and durability. This is possi- 
ble because the process is exclusively our own and 
can be controlled at will. 


By using WABCO Gaskets exclusively, you are 
assured of uniform lasting qualities in any par- 
ticular type of gasket and that this type will be 
exactly suited to its purpose. 


yy WABCO 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE Co. 


General Office and Works, Wilmerding, Pa. 
New York Washington Pittsburgh Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
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CAPACITY 


REATER sustained capac- 

ity, more ton-miles per 
hour, is the fundamental object 
in recent locomotive designs. 


This means doing more work 
with one new locomotive than 
with any locomotive you now 
have. It means maintaining 
established limited schedules 
with heavier trains. It means 
handling present traffic with 


fewer trains. It means increas- 
ing track capacity without the 
expense of new track construc- 
tion. 


In a word, greater capacity 
means economy in operation. 


The railroads with whom Lima 
is co-operating on new power 
appreciate the full meaning of 
“increased capacity.” 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


INCORPORATED 


17 East 42nd St., New York 


Lima, Ohio 


December 27, ». 
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Railroads are 
run on 


—and we have 


some to show you 


The Facts are: 

That th WORTHINGTON Locomotive Feedwater Heater saves 
from 7.4 to 10.2 percent of the heat units of the coal. 

That the WORTHINGTON Locomotive Feedwater Heater saves 
about 10 percent of the water consumption of the boiler. 

That the WORTHINGTON Locomotive Feedwater Heater saves 
about 14 percent of the coal consumption of the locomotive. 

These are actual results, demonstrated in exhaustive tests. 

A copy of the report of these tests, showing conclusively the im- 
mense value of the WORTHINGTON Locomotive Feedwater Heater, 
both in saving coal, saving water, and increasing boiler efficiency, 
should be of great interest to you. 

We shall be glad to mail you a copy at once, without obligation, 
upon receiving your request. 


WORTHINGTON PUMP anp MACHINERY CORPORATION 
115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


WORTHINGTON 
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Mahrvel Rivet in-View Forge 


with 


| Safety Vacuum Oil Burner 


Particularly suitable to ight car 
repair work. 


Rivets in plain view. 


Burns kerosene, distillate or fuel 
oil. 


No pressure on the oil. 


Mahrvel standard combustion 
chamber 


No air curtain required. 
Light and portable. 


Mahrvel No. 11 Rivet Forge 


SPECIFICATIONS 

Tankicapacity tgalsan eee 5 Floor *spacesoccupled) #1. <a. nek TS exeL Gn 
Air line pressure required lbs. Netswelgh talbsiecne ete cei 250 

per-sqeinchs 4.2) oe eee 50 to 125 Shipping welgnts bse. eo 5 ee 300 
Width of heating chamber........ 105 Capacity Normal. Maximum 
Height of heating chamber....... 5” Air pressure, lbs. per sq. in... 80 80 
Depth of heating chamber....... 9” Alrcultt. perimnine eee 6 11 
Height from floor to hearth...... 24” Oileral’per hr. eee 1% 134, 
Height/overall) 2 eee 33” 84x 3” rivets per hr. ~...25.. 300 400 


Prices and literature on request 


Torches Miahr Manufacturing Company Burners 


Forges MINNEAPOLIS, U. S. A. Blowers 
Furnaces New York Chicago Philadelphia Equipment 


Representatives in principal cities 


HNN 
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Something New in Air Drill 
Construction 


Light weight, (S55 pounds) 
Perfect balance 


Powerful double-actingtype 
motor with connecting- 
rods, cross-heads and 
cross-head guides 


Air and oil-tight packing 


glands and piston rings 


Lubricant does not escape 
with exhaust air 


You don’t have to nurse a Red Giant 
36 Reamer to get the bit through 
plates, gussets, forgings, gray iron or 


Three-point crank - shaft steel castings. 


SUSP EPSILON Fashioned after accepted principles of 


reciprocating steam engines, the Red 
Giant motor with its double-acting 
pistons and cylinders gives the power 
per weight, the lasting economy and 
the operating convenience that get re- 
sults under rigorous service in modern 
shop practice. Particularly is this 
true where piece-work rates prevail. 


Stub-tooth gear reduction 


Outside spindle with tang 
slot 


Working parts of ample size 
to minimize breakage and 
allow accurate balance 


Economical to operate and 
maintain 


Red Giant economy saves on every 
operation. Its ability to do more 
work than other reaming tools of 
similar size and weight means a 
greater number of good productive 
hours reclaimed from time wasting 
reamer operations. 


Reams to 1 inch 
Drills to 14 inches 


Write for Folder 1518 Today! 


Once the 36 is busy in your shop, you 
too, like the others who now use it, 
will want all your reamers to be Red 
Giants. 


Sal d *Service Branches Ps i 
aa Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 


*Birmingham haga past 

*Boston t. Louis oncton 

*Chicago Tulsa *Montevideo 6 East 44th Street New York 

*Cincinnati Berlin *Montreal 

*Cleveland Bombay Osaka 

Denver Brussels Paris 

*Detroit *Buenos Aires *Rio de Janeiro 

El-Paso Calcutta Rotterdam 

Houston Christiania Santiago 

*Los Angeles Dairen *Sao Paulo : NES AINS Gs, 

*Minneapolis Durban Seoul ; mms —— 9 he 

ee eens ‘Seale Figen \s * 

*New York elsingfors ampico of | 

*Philadelphia Honolulu Timmins C H I C A G O IN ak PNEUMATIC 
*Pittsburgh Johannesburg Tokyo ep 

Richmond Kobe *Toronto Depend Upon ‘ that Name 
Salt Lake City London *Vancouver : 
*San Francisco Manila *Winnipeg 
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‘Oyu big opening remains for fuel saving 
—the expansive use of steam through- 
out the entire range of locomotive opera- 
tion. 


This The Limited Cut-Off accomplishes. 
From 10 to 30% fuel saving results. 


Yet The Limited Cut-Off is designed as an 
integral part of the locomotive itself and 
involves no mechanical complication. 


Over 600 locomotives have proved the suc- 
cess of The Limited Cut-Off in reducing the 


Limited Cut-Off item of locomotive fuel. 

Nearly 600 locomo- : 4 A 

tives have proved Are you fully informed concerning this 

the economy of this development? Write for further details. 

newest Franklin 

aid to fuel econ- 

omy. FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
LT New York Chicago Dallas San Francisco 


Me _IMITED tio 


secures expansive use of steam throughoutentire range of locomotive operation 


“December 27, 1924 


RAILWAY. REVIEW 


ee 


Super-Power 


Steam Locomotives 


E told me that high power and 

speed made it possible for 

his road to get more tonnage over 

a single track than has ever before 
been accomplished anywhere. 


Present development of high haul- 
ing capacity at higher speeds with- 
out increasing fuel consumption 
or total weight is exactly where 
the improved locomotive fits into 
and is a necessary part of the in- 
creasing economy of operation. 


GEA REAL BRAK RIE RAE A AE IE SIS SE RINE RIE RIE ES 


Sie Ee Re RE Se EM EM ES NE RES 


RE SRA AR 


G. M. Basrorp Company 
17 East 42nd Street 
New York City 
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When a Forging Fails 


Send for a copy 
of “Vanadium 
Steel in New Lo- 
comotives,” con- 
taining _illustra- 
tions of 58 recent 
locomotives. 
These locomo- 
tives, built for 33 
roads, represent 
orders totaling 
1,028 locomotives 
equipped with 


Carbon-Vanadium’ 


Forgings or Va- 
nadium Steel 
Frames. 


MALLEST in the items of damage is the 

cost of the forging. Think of the disruption 

of schedules, the damage to the locomotive and 
the out-of-service time. 

Consider the replacement forging, too. Will 
it be a duplicate of the failed part? Or will you 
increase the section and weight of the forging 
in an effort to secure greater strength? 

More logical and better would it be to replace 
the failed part with one of Carbon-Vanadium, 
the ideal forging steel. 

Fifty per cent higher in useful strength than 
carbon steel are Carbon-Vanadium Forgings. In 
resistance to shock and fatigue, too, Carbon- 
Vanadium Forgings rate correspondingly 
higher. 


Why not investigate Carbon-Vanadium Steel 
for your new and replacement forgings? Send 
for forging data. 


VANADIUM CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK DETROIT 
120 Broadway ‘Book Blag. 


VANADIUM STEELS | 


y for Strength, Toughness and Durability 


December 27, 1924 . RAILWAY REVIEW 


Permanent 
roads are a 
good investment 
—not an expense 


How the Motor 
Industry Set the Pace 
for Highway Building 


The “horseless carriage” of yesterday is now being pro- 
duced as the modern automobile at the rate of 4,000,000 
a year. The total number of motor vehicles registered 
in the United States is over 16,000,000. 


And automobiles built today are more than ever 
capable of economically serving both business and 
recreation needs. 


But there is an obstacle standing in the way of their 
maximum service to owners. 


For while the automobile industry made paved high- 
ways an economic necessity, the mileage of such roads 
is today years behind the requirements of modern traffic. 


Happily motorists everywhere are boosting for more 
and wider paved highways. 


And extensive experience has taught them that Con- 
crete Highways are one of the best all-around investments 
they can make—an investment that pays big dividends. 


As one of our 16,000,000 motorists you know better 
than anyone else the need for more and wider Concrete 
Roads. Start now to help your local officials provide them. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
A National Organization to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


Atlanta Dallas Jacksonville Minneapolis Parkersburg San Francisco 
Birmingham Denver Kansas City New Orleans Philadelphia Seattle 

Boston Des Moines Los Angeles New York Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Charlotte,N.C, Detroit Memphis Oklahoma City Portland, Oreg. . Vancouver, B. C. 
Chicago Indianapolis Milwaukee Salt Lake City Washington, D.C. 
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| 
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Complete Facts of RAILWAY REVIEW Cir- 
culation Are Collected and Verified by the 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 


HE A. B. C. is supported by the majority of repu- 

table publishers in America, it has become, dur- 
ing the ten years of its existence, the recognized 
standard authority on circulation questions. 


The A. B. C. is not a private institution. It is a-mu- 
tual, nonprofit-making association of advertisers, 
publishers and advertising agents. On the member- 
ship list are the names of the most prominent busi- 
ness houses in the United States and Canada. Their 
thorough belief in the service rendered by the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations is the basis of its success. 


An A. B. C. paper is a paper with Verified circulation. 
No other mark can have the same meaning as the 
“A. B. C. Sterling Mark of Circulation,’ because no 
| other organization checks completely the data sub- 
| mitted by publishers. - 


The RAILWAY REVIEW will be pleased to 
furnish a copy of the latest A. B. C. report 


INVEST YOUR ADVERTISING DOLLARS BY USING A. B. GC. PAPERS 
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Chicago \\ 


cleaner 
and offices in principal cities 


and 
Prompt deliveries 


gnal Oil Gompany 


faster 
Franklin, Pa. 


A product of exceptional effi- 
i 


ciency that is demonstrating re- 
markable service results in loco- 


motive and railroad shops. 
work and practically doubles the 


service life of taps and reamers. 
spots on crown sheets that occur 
with the use of other prepara- 
for use will be furnished without 


charge on request to our nearest 


A liberal sample with directions 
district office. 


Tapping and Reaming 
Compound 
Eliminates the danger of hot- 


from all stations. 


Produces 
New York 


1 Galena-S 
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Q&C Derails 


DERAIL for every requirement — port- 
able, hand and mechanical types—made 
in left, right and double throws. 


The Q&C Adjustable feature simplifies ordering 
and greatly reduces the storekeeper’s stock. The adjust- 
ment is made by raising or lowering the pivot rod in 
the holes found in the brackets. This makes it possible 
to adjust one model derail to several different rail 
sections. 


BLUE PRINTS AND PRICES ON REQUEST 


Ge Q&C Company 
90 West St, NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


A. R. A. 
STANDARD “D” COUPLER 


PENN COUPLER 
PITT COUPLER 


for Cars and Locomotives 


Pitt Pivotedand “D” Couplers 


Designed Especially for 


Passenger Equipment Cars 


Steel Castings for Railroad Use 


The McConway & Torley 
Company 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RAILWAY REVIEW 


December 27, 1924 


Type ‘‘XPV”’ Air Compressors 


Steam driven air compressors which embody 
many modern features of design and con- 
struction. These machines have: Plate Air 
Valves; Piston Steam Valves; Automatic 
Cut-off Governor; and Enclosed Con- 
struction. 


Send for your copy of Bulletin 3044. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. 11 Broadway, New York 


Offices in principal cities the world over. 


For Canada, refer Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Limited 
260 St. James Street, Montreal, Quebec. 


Ingersoll-Rand 


HOW ROADS ARE USING 


nek 0), Ge 


The Original Rust Preventive 


DEARBORN Service accompanies DEAR- 
BORN Products—this is the report of a 


DEARBORN Service man: 


“e 


ee 


bbls. 


and outside work. Mr. ; 
me that they are absolutely sure it is 
the best preparation they have ever 
used for the prevention of rust.’’ 


Investigate NO-OX-ID. 
In ordering parts, specify “coat 


with NO-OX-ID to prevent rust 
in transit.” 


Dearborn Chemical Company 
310 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


299 Broadway, : 
New York 
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GRIFFIN WHEEL COMPANY 


SPECIAL JP", Go Ma WHEELS 


For Passenger, Engine Service and All Heavy Equipment 
General Office, 410 North Michigan Ave. 


Foundries 


Chicago Detroit Denver Tacoma Los Angeles Boston Kansas City St. Paul 
Council Bluffs 


Steel and 
Capacity Wood Freight 
10,000 Cars, ! : Cars of Every 
150,000 ee eae Description. 
Wheels, aur express lilly, bp pe Car Wheels, 
20,000 Tons ad | oS | | Forgings 
AOLEIDES NEW REPAIR SHOP 


Per Annum WITH COMPLETE 
MECHANICAL 


===] FACILITIES 
MT. VERNON CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MT. VERNON, ILL. 


PRESSED STEEL CAR COMPANY 


STEEL REPAIR PARTS FOR ALL TYPES OF CARS 
PRESSED STEEL BOLSTERS, BRAKE BEAMS, FORGINGS, 
GREY IRON WHEELS, MALL. IRON & STEEL CASTINGS 


New York Pittsburgh Chicago St. Paul 


PRIMES PLUGS 


THE PRIME MANUFACTURING COMPANY MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Acetylene Gas. 


Prest-O-Lite Co. 
phe Railroad Service 
0. 


Air Generator Sets 
The Buda Co. 
Air Lifts. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Alarms (Low Water). 
Nathan Manfg. Co. 


Angle Bars and Splices. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
Inland Steel Co. 
hee T. Ryerson & Son. 

nited Alloy Steel Corp. 

Angle Cock Holders. 


Railway Devices Co. 


Anti-Friction Metal. 
Bronze Metal Co. 
Anti-Rail Creepers. 

P. & M. Co. 


Arches (Fire Brick). 
American Arch Co, 
Arresters, Lightning. 
Electric Service Supply Co. 
General Blectric Co. 
General Railway Signal 
Co. 
Hall Switch & Signal Co. 
P. & M. Ca. 
Union Switch & Signal Co. 


Asbestos Materials. 
Johns-Manville, Inc. 
Union Asbestos & Rubber 

Co, 


Ash Conveyors. 
Industrial Works. 


Ash Pans, Locomotive, 


Commonwealth Steel Co. 
Wine Ry. Appliance Co. 


Automatic Cut Off Control. 

Transportation Devices 
Corp. 

Axles, Car and Locomotive. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co, 
Carnegie Stee] Co, 
Illinois Steel Co. 

J. R. Johnson & Co, 
Lima Locomotive Works. 

Babbitt Furnaces. 

Mahr Manfg. Co. 

Babbitt Metal. 

Bronze Metal Co. 

Ballast Cars. 

Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Ralston Steel Car Co. 

Barges. 

American Bridge Co. 

Barges (Steel). 

‘american Bridge Co, 

Bars, (Round, Square, Flat 
and Reinforcing). 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Bethlekem Steel Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co, 
Ewald Ircn Co. 

Illinois Steel Co. 

Inland Steel Co. 

McConway & Torley Co. 

Boner T. Ryerson & Son. 
nited Alloy Steel Corp. 

Batteries (Primary). 
Railroad Supply Co. 

Batteries (Storage). 
General Electric Co, 
Prest-O-Lite Co. 
pet! Car Heating & Ltg. 


0. 
Westinghouse Elect. & 
Mfg. Co. 

Battery Chutes and Vaults. 
General Railway Signal Co. 
Hall Switch & Signal Co. 

Bearing Metals. 

Bronze Metal Co. 
Magnus Co. 

National Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co. 

Ryerson & Son, Jos. T. 


AILWAY EVIEV 


Classified List for Buyers 


Bearings, Center and Side. 


American Steel Foundries. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
& C. Co 


Standard Car Truck Co. 
A. Stucki Co. 

Symington Co., T. H. 
Wine Ry. Appliance Co. 
Bearings (Roller for Cars). 

The Buda Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Bell Ringers. 

Western Ry. Equip. Co. 
Benders (Rail). 

American Chain Co. 

The Buda Co. 

Q. and C. Co. 


Bending and Straightening 
Machines, 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son. 
Blinds. 
The J. G. Wilson Corp. 
Block Floors (Redwood). 
Pacific Lumber Co., The 
Blow-Off Cocks. 
Nathan Manfg. Co. 
Blowers (Low Pressure). 
Mahr. 'Manfg. Co. 
Boiler Checks, 
Nathan Manfg. Co. 
Prime Manfg. Co. 
Boiler Lagging. 
ae Asbestos & Rubber 
o. 
Boiler Compound, 
Bird-Archer Co. 
Dearborn Chemical Co. 
Boiler Tubes. 
Bethlehem Steel Co, 
National Tube Co. 
Eitabureh Steel Products 


Reading Iron Co. 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son. 
Boiler Wash-Out Systems. 
National Boiler Washing 
Co. 
Boilers (Steam). 
American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Industrial Works. 
Boiler Plates. 
Otis Steel Co. 
Bolsters. 


American Chain Co. 

American Steel Foundries. 

Bettendorf Co. 

Commonwealth Steel Co, 

Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 

Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Bolts. 


American Bolt Corp. 
(Boss Nut Division.) 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Burden Iron Co. 
Columbia Nut and Bolt Co. 
Falls Hollow Staybolt Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
Inland Steel Co. 
Nat’l Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co. 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 
Steel Car Forge Co. 


Bolts (Galvanized). 


American Bolt Corp. 
(Boss Nut Division.) 
Boring Bars (Cylinder Le- 

comotive). 

H. B. Underwood Corp. 
Boosters (Locomotive). 

Franklin Ry. Supply Co. 
Brake Beams. 

American Steel Foundries. 

Bradford Corporation. 

Davis Brake Beam Co. 

Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 

Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Brake Beam Supports. 

American Steel Foundrtes. 

American Brake Co. 

Davis Brake Beam Co. 
Brake Heads. 

American Steel Foundries, 
Brake Jaws, Levers, Fods, 

Wheels, Etc. 

Mt. Vernon Cat Mfg. Co. 

National Malleable & Steel 

Castings Co. 

Schactere eae nipment Co. 

Steel Car Forge Co. 


Wicstcen Railway Equip. 
oO. 
Brakes, Air. 

Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
Brakes, Clasp. 

American Steel Foundries. 
Brakes, Electric. 

Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
Brakes, Hand, 

National Malleable & Steel 

Castings Co. 

Wine Ry. Appliance Co. 

Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
Brake Shoes. 

Amer. Brake Shoe & Fdy. 


Co. 
Ft. Pitt Malleable Iron Co. 
Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 
Railway Materials Co. 
Bridge Builders. 

American Bridge Co. 
Bridge Turning Machinery. 
Geo. P. Nichols & Bro. 

Bronze. 
Bronze Metal Co. 
Buckets, Clam Shell. 
Orange Peel and Grab. 
Industrial Works. 
Buckets (Grab). 
American Bridge Co. 
Baffers. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Franklin Ry. Supply Co. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
Buffers (Radial). 
Franklin Railway Supply 


Buffing Devices. 
Morton Manfg. Co. 
Buildings. 
American Bridge Co. 
Building Lumver. 
Pacific Lumber Co, 
Building Paper. 
Lehon Co, 
Bumping Posts. 


Buda Co. 
Sybat Malleable Castings 


Hayes Track Appliance Co. 
Canvas, Asphalt Treated. 

Lehon Co. 
Car Door Fasteners and 

Locks. 

Camel Co 

National Malheable & Steel 

Castings Co. 

Union Metal Products Co. 

Car Door fixtures, 


Camel Co. 

Union Metal Products Co. 
Car Doors (Freight). 

Camel Co. 

Union Metal Products Co. 
Car Ends Reinforced. 

Union Metal Products Co. 
Car Ends (Steel). 


Chicago-Cleveland Car 
Roofin 
Pressed Steet Car Co. 
Union Metal Products Co. 
Car Floats. 
American Bridge Co. 
Car Lighting. 
Franklin Ry. supe ly Co. 
General Electric 
Gold Car Heating & Light- 


ing Co. t 
aE Car Heating & Ltg. 
0. 

Carlines (Pressed Steel). 
Camel Co. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Standard Ry. dis 
Western Ry. Equip C 

Car Steps. 
Morton Mfg. Co. 
Universal Saftey Tread Co. 


Cars. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Bettendorf Co. 
J. G. Brill Co. 
Clark Car Co. 
Greenville Steel Car Co. 
Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Pullman Car & Mnfg. Corp. 
Ralston Steel Car Co. 
St. Louis Car Co 


Cars, Dump. 


Clark Car Co. 

Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 

Pressed Steel Car Co. 

Ralston Steel Car Co. 
Cars (Hand). 

Buda Co. 

Fairmont Railway Motors, 

Kalamazoo Ry. Supply Co. 
Cars (Industrial and Min- 

ing). 

The Buda Co. 

Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. 

Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Cars (Motor) 


J. G. Brill Co. 

The Buda Co. 

Fairmont Railway Motors, 
General Electric Co. 
Kalamazoo Ry. Supply Co. 


Cars (Rail). 


Co. 


J. G. Brill Co. 
eles an Supply Co. 
Louis Car Co. 


Con (Rebuilt or Repaired). 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Cars (Second Hand). 


Pressed Steel Car Co. 

Cars (Second Car Parte). 
Briggs & Turivas. 

Castings (Brass and 
Bronze). 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Bronze Metal Co. 
General Ry. Signal Co. 
Magnus Co. 

Union Switch & Signal Co. 

Castings (Iron and Steel). 
American Chain Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
McConway & Torley Co. 
Otis Steel Co. 

Castings (Grey Iron). f 
American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Wke. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
General Ry. Signal Co. 
Locomotive Finished Ma- 

terial Co. 
Ramapo Ajax Corp’n. 

Castings (Gun Iron). 
Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Corp. 
National Malleable & Steel 

Castings Co. 

Castings (Locomotive). 
American Steel Foundries. 
Locomotive Fininshed Ma- 

terial : 
Otis Steel Co. 

Castings (Malleable Iron). 
American Chain Co. 
Edgewater Steel Co. 

Fc. Pitt Mall. Iron Co. 
National Malleable & Steel 
i Ore tLe Co. 
& M. Co. 
Shaye Steel Car Co. 
Rampo Ajax Corporation. 
T. H. Symington i 

Castings (Open Hearth). 
American Steel Foundries. 
Commonwealth Steel Co. 
Edgewater Steel Co. 

Otis Steel Co. 

Castings (Steel). 
American Chain Co. _ 
American Steel Foundries. 
Commonwealth Steel Co. 
Edgewater Steel Co. 
McConway & Torley Co. 
National Malleable & Steel 

Castings Co. 
Otis Steel Co. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Union Spring & Mfg. Co. 
Ohio Brass to. 

Cattle Guards. 

Railroad Supply Co. 

Ccment, 


Portland Cement Assn. 
Cement (Asbestos). 

Johns-Manville, Inc. 
Cement (For Cars). 

Robt. M. Lucas Co. 
Centering Devices. 

Union Metal Products. 
Chains. 

American Chain Co. 

Carnegie Steel Co. 
Chimneys. 

Paul Dickinson. 
Chisel Blanks. 

Bee Pneumatie 

0. 


Tool 


December 27 : 1924 


Chisel Blanks, Cont. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Clamps, Pipe. 
Bec Service oe 


Franklin Ry. Supply Co. 
Naticnal Malleable a Steel 
Castings Co. 

Railway Devices Co. 
Clasp Brakes, 

American Steel Foundries. 
Coal Handling Machinery. 

Howlett Construction Co. 

Industrial Works. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co. 
Coal, Ore & Ash Handling 

Machinery. 

Industrial Works. 
Coaling Stations. 

American Bridge Co. 
Coal Sprinklers. 

Nathan Manfg. Co. 
Compressors (Air). 

ie Pneumatic Tool 


O. 
General Electrie Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp. 

Concrete Reinforcement, 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Jos. T. 

Conduit. 

Johns-Manville, Inc. 
Hrenkita Railway Supply 
0. 

Cotter Pins, 

American Chain Co. 
Columbia Nut & Bolt Co. 

Coupler Pockets. 

American Steel Foundries. 

Couplers. 

American Steel Foundries. 

McConway & Torley Co. 

National Malleable rl Steel 
Castings Co. 

Railroad Supply Co. 

Cranes. 

Bucyrus Co. 
Industrial Works. 
Whiting Corporation. 

Cranes, Crawling Tractor. 
Industrial Works. 

Cranes, Locomotive. 
Industrial Works. 
Whiting Corporation. 

Cranes (Portable Electric). 
Baker, R. & IL. Co 

Crank Chucks for Tapping 
Machines. 

D. Saunders’ Sons Co. 

Crank Pins, 

American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

J. R. Johnson & Co. 


Crank Pin Turning Ma- 
chines. 

H. B. Underwood Corp. 

Creosoted Material. 
American Creosoting Co. 

Cross Arms, 

American Bridge Co. 

Crossings (See Frogs and 
Crossings). 

Culvert Stock Galvanised). 
American Sheet & Tin 

Plate Co. 

Curtains and Fittings (For 
Car Windows). (Vesti- 
bules). 
Morton Manfg. Co. 

Curtains (Steel Rolling). 
J. G. Wilson Corp. 

Cylinders. 

National Tube Co. 

Cylinders (Locomotive). 
Locomotive Fintshed Ma- 

terials Co. 

Cylinder Cocks. 

Prime Manfg. Ce. 

Derails. 

American Chain Co. 
Hayes Pag Appliance Co. 


& 
Railtosd S Sine 


Rampo A Docponatioan! 
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Car BHeEaTING 


VAPOR CAR HEATING CO., Inc. 
RAILWAY EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK, 30 Church St. WASHINGTON, D. C., Munsey Bldg. & 
BOSTON, 53 State St. PHILADELPHIA, Com’! Trust Bldg. 
ST. PAUL, Merchant Nat. Bank SAN FRANCISCO, Hobart Bldg. 

MONTREAL, CANDADA, 65 Dalhousie St. 


Rail 


nti-Creepers 


iD 
i] 
tus 


a 
l 
IIs 


New York 


Montreal 
Paris 


Staybolts 


Lewis Special Drilled Hol- 
low Staybolts—the iron that 
will not split. Cost less in- 
stalled than solid bolts with 
tell-tale holes, Furnished in 
staybolt lengths (headed and 
threaded if desired.) 


Machinery 


A complete line of machine 
tools, metal working machin- 
ery and specialized equipment 
for the railroad spring shop 
and flue shop. 

Write for descriptive. bulle- 
tins. 


JoSEPH T. RYERSON & SON inc. 


CHICAGO = ST. LOUIS 


CINCINNATI 


DETROIT BUFFALO 


NEW YORK 


RAILWAY REVIEW 59 


332 higan oF 
sudSihehe, TELINOTS. 


Send us your inquiries 


FORGINGS 


STEEL CAR FORGE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CHICAGO 


WILL GIVE 
SATISFACTION 
UNDER THE 
MOST TRYING 
CONDITIONS 


Catalog “B” Will Give 
You Useful Information. 


D. SAUNDERS SONS, Inc. 
YONKERS, N. Y. 


Union Spring & Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of Steel Castings, Coil Springs, 
Spring Plates, Elliptic Springs, 
Journal Box Lids 


Kensington (ALL STEEL) Journal Box 


WORKS—NEW KENSINGTON, PA. 
PITTSBURGH OFFICE—300 GRANITE BLDG. 


Mutual Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
Munsey Bldg., Baltimore, MW. 
226 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa 


60 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Todd Building, Louisville, Ky. 


ag 
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Derricks. 

Carnegie Steel Co. 

Industrial Works. 
Diaphragm for Cars (Can- 

vas and Steel). 

Morton Manfg. Co. 
Diaphragm &£prings. 

Union Metal Products Co. 
Dies, Pipes. 

D. Saunders’ Sons Co. 
Ditching Machinery. 

Bucyrus Co. 

Industrial Works. 

O. F. Jordan Co. 

Dome Facing Machines. 
H. B. Underwood Corp. 
Doors and Shutters (Fire- 

proof) 
The J. G. Wilson Corp. 
Doors, Firebox. 
as sles! Railway Supply 
0. 


Doors (Steel, for Cars). 
Morton Manfg. Co. 

Draft Attachments. 
American aoe pene 


Bradford 
aoe Ry. net Co. 


. H. Symington Co. 
Universal] Draft Gear At- 
tachment fs 
Draft Rigging. 
poration. 
nwealth Steel Co. 
tt Mall. Iron Co. 
acme Railway Supply 


Hall Draft Gear Corp. 

Keyoke Ry. Equipment Co. 

ake Symington Co. 

Wajon Draft Gear Co. 
niversal Draft Gear At- 
tachment Co. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
Drills (Close Corner), 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool 


0. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Drills (Electric). 
Chicago Pneumatic Too! Co. 
Jos. T°. Ryerson & Son. 
Drills (Pneumatic). 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Drills (Track). 


Bird-Archer Co., The. 
Buda Co. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Go. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co, 
Railroad Supply Co. 


Driving Boxes. 
Bie te Railway Supply 
0. 


Driving Wheel Centers. 


American Steel Foun a 
Commonwealth Steel 


Dust Guards, 
Symington Co. H. 
Western Ry. eee Co. 
Electric Locomotives. 


Baldwin Locomotive Wks. 
General Electric Co. 


Electric Primary Batteries. 
Railroad Supply Co. 


Electrification Construction 
Materials. 


aan Service 


0. 
Ohio Brass Co. 
Electrical Supplies, 


Supplies 


Electric Service Supplies 
Co. 
Engineers (Consulting), 


Robt. W. Hunt Co. 
Howlett Construction Co. 
Alfred Lovell. 

Roberts & Schaefer Ce. 
Dwight P. Robinson & Co. 


Engines (Crude and Fuer 


Oil, Gas, Gasoline anda 
Distillate). 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Co. 


Fairmont Railway Motors, 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Worthington Pump & 
Mach. Corp. 


Engines (Hand Car). 
The Buda Co. 
Fairmont Railway Motors, 
Facing Arms. 
H. B. Underwood Corp. 
Feed Water Heaters. 
Superheater Co., The. 
Worthington Pump & 
Mach. Corp. 
Fence Posts. 
American Chain Co. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Inland Steel Co. 
Q. & C. Co. 
Fence Wire. 
American Chain Co. 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
Bethleiem Steel 


Ferro Molybdenum. 
Vanadium Corp. of America. 
Ferro Tungsten. 
Vanadium Corp. of America. 
Ferro Vanadium, 


Vanadium Corp. of America. 
Firebox Syphons. 
Locomotive Firebox Co. 
Floodlights. 
oes Service Supplies 
os (Steel for Cars). 
Jonna Mees Ine. 
orton Manfg. Co. 
Flue Cleaners. 
H. B. Underwood Corp. 
Flue Cutters, 
J. G. Brill Co. 
Chieago Pneumatic Too! Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 
Forges. 
Ferguscn Furnace Co. 
Forging Billets. 
Ewald Iron Co. 
Ft. Pitt Malleable Iron Co. 
McCenway & Torley Co, 
Forgings. 
American Bridge Co. 
American Steel Foundries. 
pea has Steel Ceo. 
J. G. Brill Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Edgewater Steel Ce. 
General Ry. Signal Co. 
Greenville Steel Car Ce. 
as Steel Co. 
Johnson & Co. 
Mt. tg eit Car Mfg. Co. 
Sty Stee! Car Co. 
s. T. Ryerson & Son. 
chester Equipment Co. 
Steel Car Forge Co. 
Union Switch & Signal Co. 
Forgings (Vanadium). 
General Railway Signal Co. 
Hall Switch & Signal Co. 
Jy. R. Yohnsen & Co. 
Union Switch & Signal Co. 
Foundry Equipment. 
Whiting Corporation. 
Frogs and Crossings. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Ramapo Ajax Corporation. 
Frogs and Switches, 
Buda Co. 
Fuel Ofls. 

Galena-Signal Oil Co. 
Furnaces (Flue Welding). 
Ferguson Furnace Co. 

Mahr. Manfg. Co. 

Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 
Furnaces (Forging and 

Annealing). 


Ferguson Furnace Co. 
Mahr Manfg. Co 


Furnaces, Oil Burning. 


Ferguson Furnace Co. 
Mahr Manfg. Co. 


Vurpaces (Heat Treating). 
Mahr Manfg. Co. 
Galvenized Bolts. 


American Bolt Corp. 
(Boss Nut Division.) 
Gos or Oil Engines. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Worthington Pump & Mach. 
Corp. 


Gesoline Motor Cars. 
Buda Co 
Gates (Fence). 
American Chain Co. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Gates (Crossing) 
Buda Co. 
Spc Gate Ae 
ailroa upply 
Union Switch & Signal Co. 
Gererators (Acetylene). 
General Electric Co 
Generators (Electric). 
et Service Supplies 


Gates (Tail). 
Mortcn Manfg. Cea. 
Gauge Cocks. 
Nathan Manfg. Co. 
Prime Manfg. Ce. 
Gauges (Water). 
Nathan Manfg. Co. 
yrab Irons. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Wine Ry. Appliance Co. 


Grate Shakers. 
re Railway Supply 


Grease Former. 

Franklin Ry. “Supply Co. 
Grease Plugs. 

Prime Manfg. Co. 
Greases. | 

Galena-Signal Oil Co. 
Grinding Machine (Porta- 

ble). 


Buda Co. 
Chicago Pneumatic 


Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Guard Rail Braces. 
American Chain Co. 
Ramapo Ajax Corporation. 

Gunrd Rail Clamps. 
American Chain Ce. 
eee Buda Co. 

& M. = 0, 
9. & C. 
amapo nice Corporation. 
Guard Rafis. 


American Chain Co. 

The Buda Co. 

Bethlehem Stee! Co. 
Ramapo Ajax Corporation. 


Hemmers (Mechanically 
Driven). 
Industrial Wks. 
Tos T. Ryerson & Son. 
Hammers (Pneumatic). 


‘8 ersoll-Rand Co. 
eae Pneumatic Tool! Co. 
. T. Ryerson & Son. 
eee (Biveting.) 


Chicago Pneumatie Tool Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 


Hammers (Steam). 
Industrial Works. 
Hurgers, Line Shaft Roller 
Bearing. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Hand Brakes (Freight Car). 
National Malleable & Steel 


Castings 
Wine Res Appliance Co. 


Headlights— (Locomotive), 
Buda Co. 
Supplies 


geet Service 
Headlight Refiectors, Cases 
& Repair Parts. 


Tool 


Electric Service Supplies 
Co. 


Heaters (For Cars). 
Gold Car Heating & Ltg. 


Co. 
Vapor Car Heating Co. 
Spr ed Car Heating & Ltg. 


Heaters (For Feed Water). 
Superheater Co., fhe. 
Worthington Pump & Ma- 

chinery Corp. 

Hoisting and Conveying 
Machinery. 

American Bridge Co. 
Industrial Works. 
Whiting Corporation. 


Hoists, eee and. 
Coach, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Whiting Corporation. 
Hoists (Pneumatic). 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 
Whiting Corporation. 
Hose Clamps (Air). 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Hose Couplings. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool 


Co. 
Ingersoll- Rand Co. 
National Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co. 

Prime Manfg. Co. 

Vapor Car Heating Co. 

Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
Hose Nipples (Air and 

Steam). 

Prime Manfg. Co. 
Injectors (Exhaust Steam). 

Nathan Manfg. Co. 

The Superheater Co. 
Insulation (For Freight and 

Passenger Cars). 

Johns-Manville, Inc. 
Insulation (Refrigerator 

Cars). 

Lehon Co. 

Nelson Man’f’g Co., 
Insulation (Electric). 

Blecte Service Supplies 


B. F: 


Insulation (H1-Tensioen), 
Ohio Brass Co. 
Insulators (Third Rail). 
Ohio Brass Co. 
Insurance 
Prudential Insurance Co. 
eh aga! Apparatus (For 
witches and Signals). 
pedicle Ry. Signal Co. 
Railroad Supply Co. 
Union Switch & Signal Co. 
Iron. 
American Chain Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Burden Iron 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Edgewater Steel Co. 
Ewald Yron 
Falls Hollow Stay-Bolt Co. 
Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Corp. 
Otis Steel Co 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 
Iron (Bar). 
Reading Yron Co. 
Iron (Scrap). 
Briggs & Turivas. 
Iron (Staybolt)—(See Stay- 
bolt Tron), 
ee Dickinson. 
T. Ryerson & Son. 
United Alloy Steel Corp. 
Car and Locomo- 


Joints (Flexible). 
Franklin Ry. Supply Co. 
Journal Bearings. 
Bronze Metal Co. 
Magnus Co. 
Journal Boxes and Lids. 
gs Brake Shoe & Fdry. 
0. 
American Steel Foundries. 
J. G. Brill Co. 
Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Co. 
National Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co. 
T. H. Symington Co. 
Journal Box Wedges. 
Eran Rialway Supply 


0. 
Steel Car Forge Co. 
Western Ry. Equip. Co. 
Ladders (Freight Car). 
Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 
Wine Ry. Appliance Co. 
Lag Screws. 
American Bolt Corp. 
(Boss Nut Division) 
Lamps (Incandescent). — 
are hg Service Supplies 


Lathes. 

Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 
Leather (Imitation). 

L. C. Chase & Co. 

Zapon Leather Cloth Co. 


Lighting Fixtures. 
Safety Car Heating & Ltg. 


Co. 
if. G. Wilson Corp. 
Line Material. 
Hicctric Service Supplies 


Link Planer Attachments, 
H. B. Underwood Corp. 
Locks and Racks (Window) 

Morton Manfg. Co. 
Leck Nuts and Washers, 
American Bolt 
(Boss Nut Division.) 
Columbia Nut & Bolt Co. 
Franklin sh Supply Co. 
Grip Nut 
Lockers, 
J. G. Wilson Corp. 
Locomotive Jacket Sheets 
(Steel.) 


American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. 


Otis Steel Co. 
Locomotive Nuts. 

American Bolt Corp. 
(Boss Nut Division.) 
Locomotive Reverse Gears). 
Franklin ply Co. 

Thececarteioet Deo 
Corp. 
Locomotives. 
American Locomotive Co, 
Baldwin Locomotive Ws. 
Briggs & Turivas. 
Lima Locomotive Works. 
Locomotives (Electric). 
American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Whks. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric and 
Mfg. Co. 
Locomotives (Electric, Nar- 
row Gauge). 
Baker, R. & L. Co. 
Locomotive Stokers. 
Elvin Mech. Stoker Co, 
Locomotive Stoker Co, 
Standard Stoker Ca, 


Lubricants. 

Galena Signal Oil Co, 
Lubricators. 

Nathan Manfg. Co. 
Lubricators (Dri Box). 

Franklin Ry. Supply Ce. 


Lumber. 
American Mba se Co. 
Pacific Lumber Co. 
Machinery, Mackie Tools. 
os. T. Ryerson & Son. 
. Saunders’ Sons. 

Manganese Track W 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
The Buda Co. 
Ramapo Ajax Corporation. 

Membranes (Ashphalt 
Treated). 

Lehon Co. 

i Machines. 

H. Underwood Corp. 

Mine gi 
Baldwin Locomotive Wks. 
General Electric Co. 

Mine Car Wheels. 
American Steel Foundries, 
Edgewater Steel Co 

Mining Cars—See Cars, 
Industrial and Mining). 

Molybdenum Metal. 
Vanadium Corp. of America. 

Motors (Pneumatic). 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Motors (Bridge and Crane) 
General Electric Co. 

Motor Cars. 

T G_ Brill Co. 

The Buda Co. 

Fairmont Railway Motors. 
General Electric Co 

Mowing Machines. 
Fairmont Railway Motors. 

Nails. 

American Steel & Wire Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Reading Iron Co, 

Nitrogen. 

Linde Air Products. 


Work. 
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*Axle Specialists 
Since 1866” 


RAILWAY REVIEVV 


CAR AXLES 


J. R. JOHNSON AND CO., INC. 


61 


ADDRESS ALL MAIL TO 
POST OFFICE BOX 615, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


FORGED STEEL AXLES 
FOR LOCOMOTIVES, PASSENGER, FREIGHT and ELECTRIC CARS 


SMOOTH FORGED OR ROUGH TURNED—CARBON OR ALLOY STEEL—PLAIN OR HEAT TREATED 


FORGED AND 


GREENVILLE 


PISTON RODS, CRANK PINS, LARGE SHAFTS, ROUND BARS, ETO. 


Manufacture Steel Underframes, Pressed Steel Shapes and Forgings 
Rebuild and Repair Steel Freight Cars. 


Greenville, Penn’a 


CAR LIGHTING & 


THE SAFETY CAR HEATING AND LIGHTING CO. 


DICKINSON DEVICES 


Cast Iron Smoke Jacks for Engine Houses. 

Light Fireproof Jacks for Engine Houses. 
Aeolus Roof Ventilators made of Cast Iron and Sheet Metal. 
Cast Irom Chimneys for Small Buildings. 

Cast Iron Exhaust Heads. Cast Iron Smoke Plates. 


PAUL DICKINSON, Inc., 3354 S. Artesian Ave., Chicago 


MALLEABLE IRON 
CASTINGS 


Certified 
Annual Capacity 25,000 Tons 


‘FORT PITT MALLEABLE IRON CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CRANES 


FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT 


Locomotive and Coach Hoists 


Turntable Tractors—Transfer Tables 


WHITING 


CORPORATION 


HARVEY ILL. u. g-A 


HITAGO suBU 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
HILADELPHIA 


ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO 
MONTREAL 


MICHIGAN 


Inspection 
Tests and 


a Consultation 


Assurance of performance requirements and safety of 
rails, maintenance of way material, structures, locomo- 
tives, cars and mechanical equipment is obtained by 
employing the inspection, test and consultation service 
as furnished by 


ROBERT W. HUNT CO., Engineers 


General Office 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
CHEMICAL, PHYSICAL AND CEMENT LABORATORLES 
—Hstablished Offices in— 

Chicago eclow York Pittsburgh St. Louis San Francisco 
n Montreal Toronto Vancouver 
“Seatt! Dallas Mexico City 
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AILWAY REVIEW 


December 27, 1924 


Nozzles (Exhaust). 
Franklin Ry. Supply Co. 
Nut Locks. 

American Bolt Corp. 
(Boss Nut Division.) 
Columbia Nut & Bolt Co. 

Grip Nut Co. 
Nuts (Square & Hexagon). 
American Bolt Corp. 
(Boss Nut Division.) 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Columbia Nut & Bolt Co. 
Franklin Ry. Supply Co. 
Dlinois Steel Co. 
National eee & Steel 
sete ec4 ee 
Jos. yerson & Son. 
Oils. 


Galena-Signal Oil Co. 
Oil Cups. 
Nathan Manfg. Co. 
Prime Manfg. Co. 
Oil and Waste Reclamation 
Plants, 
Transportation Devices 
orp. 
Oxy-Acetylene Welding 
Apparatus. 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 

Oxygen. 

Linde Air Products Co. 
Oxweld Railroad Service 
Co. 

Packing Rings. 
ohns-Manville, Inc. 
comotive Fi nished Ma- 
terial 

ee Asbestos & Rubber 


U. S. Metallic Packing Co. 
Packing (Locomotive 
Piston Rod). 
Union -Manville, Inc. 
nion Asbestos & Rubber 


U. co Metallic Packing Co. 
Paint. 
National Lead Co. 
Robert M. Lucas Co. 
Paper (Insulating, for 
Refrigerator Cars). 
Lehon Co. 
Paper (Waterproof). 
Tehon Co. 
Partitions (Section and 
Rolling). 

The J. G. Wilson Corp. 
Pedestal Milling Machines. 
H. B. Underwood Corp. 

Piling. 
American Creosoting Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Piling Sheet Metal. 
American Bridge Co. 
Pile Drivers. 
Industrial Works. 
Pins, Crank, 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
J. R. Johnson & Co. 
Pins, Wrist (Knuckle). 
J. R. Johnson & Co. 
Pipe (Wrought Iron). 
Reading Iron Co. 
Pipe (Wrought Steel). 
National Tube Co. 
Pipe (Wood). 
Pacific Lumber Co., The 
Pipe Benders. 
H. B. Underwood Corp. 
Pipe Covering. 
ae -Manville, Inc. 
oe Asbestos & Rubber 
0. 
Pipe Cutters. 
D. Saunders’ Sons. 
Pipe Fittings. 
American Steel Foundries, 
Pipe Joints. 
Franklin Railway Supply 
Co. 
Pipe-Threading and Cut- | 
ting Machines, 
Kee T. Ryerson & Son, 
. Saunders’ Sons. 
Piston Rods. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
J. R. Johnson & Co. 
Planers (Rotary). 
H. B. Underwood Corp. 
Plates (Mill and Shear). 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Classified List for Buyers 


Rattan Seat Covering. 
Hale-Kilburn i onaref 


Carnegie Steel Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
Otis Steel Co. 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 
Platforms (Steel). 
Commonwealth Steel Co. 
Plows, Snow. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Wks. 
. F. Jordan Co, 
OF &7C1Co; 
Plows, Spreader, 
Bucyrus Company. 
O. F. Jordan Co. 
‘Plush. 
Mass. Mohair Plush Co. 


; Pneumatic R. BR. Gates. 


Pneumatic Gate Co. 
Railroad Supply Co. 

Pneumatic Tools. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Poles (Trolley, Telegraph). 
American cecerting Co. 
National Tube Co 

‘Porcelain Insulators. 

Ohio Brass Co, 

Posts, Signal. 

General Ry. Signal Co. 
Hall Switch & Signal Co. 
Union Switch & cignal Co. 

Posts (Steel Fence). 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Q. & C. Co. 


Presses (Flanging, Forging, 
Wheel Bending, etc.) 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 

Pumping Outfits. 

American Well Works. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp. 

Punches and Presses. 


Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 
Pyrometers, 

Superheater Co., The, 
Rail Anchors. 

ae Malleable Castings 


0. 
P. & M. Co. 

Rail Benders. 
American Chain Co. 
Buda Co. 


Kalamazoo Ry. Sarre Co. 
Nelson_Man’f’g Co., B. F. 
Q. & C. Co. 


Rail Bonds. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Electric Service Supplies 


Ohio Brass Co. 
Rail Braces. 
American Chain Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Co. 
Nat. Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co. 
Pie £02 ce ‘ 
amapo jax PR St 
Steel Car Forge C 
Rail Joints, 
American Chain Co. 
American Rail Joint Ca 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Carnegie Steel on 
General Ry. Sign 
Hall Switch & 
es Steel Co. 
CAGo: 
he Rail Joint Co, 
Union Switch & Signal Co. 
Rail Joints (Insulated). 
Bethlehem Steel Co 
The Rail Joint Co. 
Union Switch & Signal Co. 
Rail Sawing Machine. 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 
Rail Saws (Portable). 
Industrial Works. 
re 755 Ry. Supply Co. 


. B. Underwood Corp. 

Bails. 

Rethlehem Steel Co. 

Briggs & Turivas. 

Carnegie Steel Co. 

Illinois Steel Co. 

Inland Steel Co. 

Ramapo Ajax Se reera ror 

Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 
Rails, Guard. 

American Chain Co. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Co. 
see Ss Co. 


St. Louis Car 
Repair Hee (Pressed 
Stee 
Preset “Steel Car Co. 
Replacers. 
Ra es Chain Co. 


Q 
Replacers (Car and Loco- 
motive). 
Buda Co. 
Reservoirs. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co 
Reverse Gears a be So 
Franklin Ry. Supply 
Transportation Devices 
orp. 
Riveters (Stationary and 
Portable). 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 
Rivets. 
American Bolt Corp. 
(Boss Nut Division.) 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Burden Iron Co. 
Riyet Cutters (Pneumatic). 
icago Pneumatie Tool Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Rivet Forges (Portable). 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 
Rivet Sets. 
Ehiss ee Pneumatic Tool 
0. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Rods (Connecting). 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Rods (Piston, Main Side, 


Eccentric). 
J. R. Johnson & Co. 
Roller Bearings (For Cars). 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Roofing (Building). 
| clara Inc. 
ehon Co 
Roofing (Steel). 
American Sheet 
Plate Co. 
Roofs for Cars. 
American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. 
Chicago: -Cleveland Car Roof 


& Tin 


Johns-Manville, Ine. 
enon 0. 
Nelson Man’f’g Co., B. F. 
Otis Steel Co. 
Standard Ry. Equipment. 

Roundhouse Doors. 

The J. G. Wilson Corp. 
Running Board Latitudinal. 
Standard Ry. Equipment. 

Rust Preventives. 
Dearborn Chemical Co, 

Safety Treads, 

Morton Mfg. Co. 
Tos. T. Ryerson & Son. 
Universal Safety Tread Co. 

Sanders (Locomotive). 
White American Locomo- 

tive Sander Co. 

Saws (Rail Portable). 
Tos. T. Ryerson & Son. 
H. B. Underwood Corp. 

Seats (Car). 

Hale-Kilburn Company. 


-Shafting. 


Falls Hollow Stay-Bolt Co. 
. Johnson & Co. 

National Tube Co. 

Jos. Ryerson & Son. 

St. Louis Car Co. 
Shafting, Hangers (Roller 

Bearing). ; 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Shapes, Rolled Steel. 

Illinois Steel Co. 

Inland Steel Co. 

Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 
Shapes, Pressed Steel 

Pressed Steel Car Co. 


Sheathing (Steel). 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Inland Steel Co. 

Sheds (Train). 

American Bridge Co. 
Sheet Metal (Black and 
Galvanized). 
American Sheet & Tin 

Plate Co. 
Otis Steel Co. 

os. T. Ryerson & Son. 
United Alloy Steel Corp. 

Sheets, Roofing and Siding. 

American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. 

Bethlehem Steel Co, 

Inland Steel Co. 


Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 
Steel Rolls. 


Otis Steel Co. - 
Shutters (Fireproof or 
Steel). 
The a 4, Wilson Corp. 
Signal O 
Galena- Signal Oil Co. 
Signal Pipe. 
National Tube Co. 
Reading Iron Co. 
Signal Wire. 
American Chain Co. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Signals, Cab (Automatic). 
General Ry. Signal Co. 
Hall Switch & Signal Co. 
Union Switch & Signal Co. 
Signals, Crossing. 
General Ry. Signal Co. 
Hall Switch & Signal Co. 
Railroad Supply Co. 
Union Switch & Signal Co. 
Signals, (Railway). 
General Ry. Signal Co. 
Hall Switch & mae Co. 
Bes Suppl! 
Union Swite A & Se Signal Co. 
Sill Covering. 


eek gL Ine. 
ehon Co. 
Nelson Man’f’g. Co., B. F. 
Smoke Jacks. 
Paul Dickinson. 
Johns-Manville, Inc. 


Snow Plows. 


American Locomotive Co. 
poe Locomotive 

F. Jordan Co. 
o. & C Co. 

Speed Control Devices. 
General Ry. Signal Co. 
Hall Switch & Signal Co. 
National Safety Appliances 


Union Switch & Signal Co. 
Speedometers. 


poeta ec Recording 


Speed Indicators, 
peerce ccd Recording 


Speed Recorder. 
poe eraes Recording 
‘0. 


Spikes (Track). 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. 

Inland Steel Co. 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 

Spreader Cars. 

Bucyrus Co. 
O. F. Jordan Co. 

Spring Wire. 

American Chain Co 
American Steel & Wire Co. 

Springs. 

American Steel & Wire Ca. 
American Steel — 
petiebaren Spring & 


0. 

Standard Steel Works, 

Union Spring Mnfg. Co. | 
Staybolt Iron. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Burden Iron Co. 

Ewald Iron Co. 

Falls Hollow Stay-Bolt Co. 

Reading Iron 3 

os. T. Ryerson & Son 

nited Alloy Steel Corp. 
Stay-Bolts. 

American Tocomoeys Co. 

Bethlehem Steel Co, 

Falls Hollow Stay-Bolt Co. 

Flannery Bolt C 

Jos. T. Ryoen: & Son. 
Steam Chests. 


Franklin Railway Supply 
Co. . 


Steam Traps. 
Johns-Manville, Inc. 
Steel (Alloy). 
ee Steel Foundries, 
td. 
Otis Steel Co. 


os. T. Ryerson & Son. 
Vanadium Corp. of America. 


Steel Bar. 


Bethlehem Steel Co, 

Carnegie Steel Co. 

Falls Hollow Stay-Bolt Co. 

Illinois Steel Co 

ee Steel Co. 

eee Ryerson & Son. 
nited Alloy Steel Corp. 


Steel Sheets. 


American Sheet 
Plate 


Carnegie Steel aes 
Inland Steel Co 
Otis Steel Co. 


Steel (Structural). 


Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Carnegie Steel ee 
Illinois Steel C 

Inland Steel A 

Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 


Steel Strips. 
Otis Steel Co. 
Steel (Tool). 


Carnegie Steel Co. 
ses Steel Co. . 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 


Step Joints. 
American Chain Co. 
ge Steel Co. 
Bee Co. 

ail wie Co. 

Stocks and Dies. 

D. Saunders’ Sons. 

Stokers, 


Elvin Mech. Stoker Co. 
Locomotive Stoker Co. 
Standard Stoker Co, 


Superheater Pipe. 
National Tube Co. 
Superheaters. 
Superheater Co., The. 
Switchboards (Electrical) 
Johns-Manville, Inc. 
Switches and Switchstand. 
pecnleh ee Steel Co. 


& Tin 


General Ry. Signal Co. 


Hall Switch & Signal Co, 
 & Co. 
amapo Ajax No en 


Union Switch & Signal Co, 
Syphons, Firebox. 
Locomotive Firebox Co. 
Tanks (Steel). 
National Tube Co, 
Tanks (Wood). ' 
Pacific Lumber Co., The. 
Telephone Boots (Cast Iron) 
Paul Dickinson. 
Testing Laboratory. 
ze © ree 
Westin ghausel Ale Wake &: 
Third Rail Equipment. 
ag Service Supplies 


Tie Plates: 


Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Carnegie Steel Co. 

Fort Pitt Malle ple Iron Co. 

Illinois Steel 

Inland Steel Co 

National Mallceble & Steel 
portiaehe Co. 


Railroad Supply Co. 
Ties. 


American Creosoting Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
Nashville Tie Co. 

Ties (Creosoted). 
American Creosoting Co. 

Tie Tampers. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Timber. 


American Creosoting Co. 
Pacific Lumber 


Tin Plates. 


American 
Plate Co. 


Sheet & Tin 


December 27, ‘1924 


Tires (Locomotive and Car 
Wheel). 
Edgewater Steel Co. 
Torches (Vacuum Type 
Safety Oil). 
Mahr Manfg. Co. 
Track Bolt Nuts, 
American Bolt Corp. 
(Boss Nut Division.) 
Track Gauges and Levels. 
Buda Co. 


Track Tools, 


Bird Archer Co., The. 
The Buda Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Railroad Supply Co, 

Tractors (Electric, Indus- 
trial 


Baker, R. & I. Co. 


Trailer and Truck Bearings. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


Train Control Systems. 


General Ry. Signal Co. 
National Safety Appliance 


0. 
Union Switch & Signal Co. 
Transfer Tables. 
Industrial Works. 
Geo. P. Nichols & Bro. 
Whiting Corporation. 
Treads (Alundum and Lead 
Filled). 
tea T. Ryerson & Son. 
niversal Safety Tread Co. 
Treads (Safety). 
Mortgn Manfg. Co. 
thee . Ryerson & Son. 
niversal Safety Tread Co. 
Trolley Material. 


Ohio Brass Co. 
Trolley Wire. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 


RAILWAY REVIEW 


Classified List for Buyers 


Trock Frames. 


American Steel Foundries, 
mmonwealth Steel Co, 

Pressed Steel Car Co. 

Standard Car Truck Ce. 

T. H. Symington Co. 
Truck Lever connectors. 

Schaefer Equipment Co, 
Trucks for Cars. 


American Locomotive Co. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Baldwin Locomotive Wks. 


Bettendorf Co. 
J. G. Brill Co. 
Commonwealth Steel ce 


Mt. Vernon Car 

Pressed Steel Car Co. 
as Car Truck Co. 

. Symington Co. 
(Electrie, Indus- 


Franklin Ry. Supp cs 
fg. Co. 


ee 
trial), 
Baker, R. & L. Co. 
Tubes, Arch and Stay. 
National Tube Co. 
Tubes (Charcoal Iron, 
Boiler). 
Bethlehem Steel Co 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, 
Tubing (Lap Weld and 
Seamless Steel). 
National Tube Co. 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 
Tungsten Metal. 
Vanadium Corp. of America. 
Turnbuckles. 


American Bolt Corp. 
(Boss Nut Division.) 
ds ta Works. 
T. Ryerson & Son. 
Steel Car Forge Co. 


Turntables, 


Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Geo. P. Nichols & Bro. 
Whiting Corporation. 


Turntable Tractors. 
Geo. P. Nichols & Bro. 
Whiting Corporation. 
Uncoupling Device. 
Union Metal Products Co. 


Underframes, Steel, 
Bettendorf Co, 
Commonwealth Steel Co 
Greenville Steel Car Co, 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Ralston Steel Car Co. 


Upholstering Materials. 
L. Chase Co. 


Mase. Mohair Plush Co. 
Zapon Leathes) Cloth Co. 


Valves. 
Ameriean Chain Co. 
poe Car Heating & Ltg. 


Ohio Brass Co. 


Valves (Blow-off). 
Bird-Archer Co., The. 
Valves pa Fone 5 


Gold Car Heating & Ltg. 
Co. 


Valves (Piston). 
Franklin Railway Supply 


Rees (Pressure Reduc- 


Ohio Brass Co. 
pold, Car Heating & Ltg. 


Valves (Radiator Air). 
paid Car Hedtine & Ltg. 


Valves (Safety Automatic 


Shutoff) 

Mahr Manfg. Co. 
Valves (Sanders). 

White American Locomo- 

tive Sander Co. 

Valve Seat Planers. 

H. B. Underwood Corp. 
Valves, Throttle, 

Bradford Corporation. 


Vanadium, 
Vanadium Corp. of America. 
Velocipedes, 
Fairmont Ry. Motors, Inc. 
Ventilators. © 
Paul Dickinson, 
Johns-Manville, Inc. 
Wine Ry. Appliance Co. 
Vestibule Diaphragms. 
Morton Manfg. Co, 
Vises, 
D. Saunders’ Sons Co. 
Wardrobes. 
The J. G. Wilson Corp. 
Washers, 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
National Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co. 
os. T. Ryerson & Son. 
ine Ry. Appliance Co. 
Washout Plugs. 
Prime Manfg. Co. 
Waste Reclamation Plants, 
Transportation Devices 
Corp. 
Water Columns. 
Nathan Manfg. Co. 
National Tube Co. 
Prime Manfg. Co. 
Water Softening Com- 
pounds, 
Bird-Archer Co. 
Dearborn Chemical Co. 
pieatherprocing (Car Win- 
Ww). 


Morton Manfg. Co. 
Weeders (Motor Car Discs) 
Fairmont Railway Motors 
Welding Apparatus. 
General Electric Co. 
Welders (Butt & Spot). 
en Machine & Welder 


Welding & Cutting Gas. 
Prest-O-Lite Co. 
Linde Air Products Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Well Supplies. 
American Well Works, 
National Tube Co. 
Wheel Centers (Driving and 
' Car Wheels). 
American Locomotive Co. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Baldwin Locomotive Wks. 
Edgewater Steel Co. 
Wheels (Car and Locomo- 
tive). 
American Locomotive Ca 
American Stee! Foundries. 
Association of Mfrs, Chilled 
Car Wheels. 
Baldwin Locomotive Wka. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Edgewater Steel Co. 
Griffin Wheei Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Wheels (Hand Car). 
The Buda Co. 
Fairmont Railway Motors. 
Whistles. 
Nathan Manfg. Co. 
Windows (Clear Vision) 
Prime Manfg. Co. 
Wire. 
American Chain Co, 
te ei Steel & Wire Co. 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 
Wire opel 
American Chain Co. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Wood Preserving Plants. 
Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp. 
Wrecking Hooks 
National Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co. 
Wrenches, 
Bird-Archer Co., The. 
Coes Wrench Co. 
Yokes (Coupler). 
American Steel Foundriea. 
Keyoke Ry. Equip. 


THE B.-A. Co. BLOW OFF COCK 


Dt bed spanning 


Simple—as it has only three 


working parts. 


Can be ground under boiler 
pressure with a wrench. 


CHEAPEST 


AND 


BEST 


This Company is engaged 
primarily in the manufac- 
ture and supply of Boiler 
Chemicals for water treat- 
ment. Its activities in ren- 
dering the necessary expert 
service in this connection, 
are properly extended to 
cover the installation and 
service of The B.-A. Co. 
Blow of Cocks, The B.-A. 
Co. Washout Plugs. These 
items are consistently de- 
signed to obtain one end: 
The promotion of Loco- 
motive Boiler efficiency. 


Practically no repairs 


MODEL B 


A CLEANER 


as it draws water, mud, and scale along 
the mud ring and not away from 
the inside sheet. 


Non-freezable—as valve is in the 
mud ring. 


THE BIRD-ARCHER COMPANY 


New York 


Chicago 


St. 


Louis 


Cobourg, . Ont. 


“Does the Work of an Army of Men” 
O. F. JORDAN COMPANY 


WALTER J. RILEY, President 
EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA 


The Type W Bumping Post has three outstanding fea- 
tures; there are no bent rails; one size may be used on any 
rail from 56 Ibs. to 130 lbs. per yard; the shock of equip- 
ment striking the post is carried direct to eight cross ties 
and through these to the ballast and earth. No gray iron is 
used in this post; all castings are of steel or malleable. All 
parts of the post are of simple design and so formed as to 
transmit the shock to the earth efficiently. 


Hayes Track Appliance Co., Richmond, Indiana 


VAPOR 


AND OTHER TYPES OF 


CAR HEATING SYSTEMS 


GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 
Bush Terminal 220 36th St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS MOHAIR PLUSH CO. 
Bay State Brand Plush 


ALL STANDARD GRADES FOR CAR SEATS 
PLAIN AND FRIEZE 


Main Office: Branch Offices: 


McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
200 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 911 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Golden Glow 
Headlights 


A complete line of electrical ma- 
terials for railroads. Headlights, 
turbo-generators, switches, etc. 
Write for complete data, 


Electric Service Supplies Co, 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago 


DwIGHT P. ROBINSON & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
With Which Is Consolidated 


Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., Inc. 
Design and Construction of 
SHOPS, TERMINALS, POWER PLANTS, ELECTRIFICATION 


Studies, Reports, Appraisals 
125 East 46th St., New York 
Philadelphia Youngstown Los Angees 
Atlanta Rio de Jeneiro 


HALE & KILBUR 


Chicago 
Montrea 


CAR SEATS 


_ For Every Class of Service. . 
_ General Offices and Works: Philadelphia 
Offices: New York, Chicaga, St.' Louis, Washington, 


San Francisco 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 
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American Bolt Corporation.... 1 


American Brake Shoe & Foun- 
OTyYACO. Fh ace edtet oo eielereiee 65 
American Bridge Co........... 66 
American Car & Foundry Co... 
American Chain Co... cit cscs 2 
American Creosoting Co....... 
American Locomotive Co...... 6 
American Rail Joint Co....... 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
American Steel & Wire Co.... 55 
American Steel Foundries.... 
Association of Manf’r’s of 
Chilled Car Wheels ........ 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway System ...0.6....s%<. 
B 
paker, Ri) Sa Lends tric cette 
Baldwin Locomotive Works... 8 
BastordeCo., <G. 2M... est sae ree 51 
Bethlehem Steel Co........... 
Bettendorl Come. csor i opete etn ia ° 
Bird=Archer’ Oo. 92 kv cor 7 tote 63 
Bradford Corporation........ ‘ 
Briges (So Curivasiie este eos 65 
Brill Co. The. J. Gaeta 
Bronze Metal so. eis ee 65 
RCH TUBMGO.. Bias as oe tualae eae tens 
Buda. (Cos &..\s.<:. < deteben eee te ered 
BurdenLron (Co; 2.0 © « seca. © 
Cc 
Cam el¥ Cor 5b prcve me ear etoe rete iete 59 
Carnegie Steel Co. ............ 64 
Chase & Co., Ect Goin vicciem eicte 
Chicago-Cleveland Car Roofing 
GOL Maa iovareletalereveteas, cheiaka Reece cedars 
Chicago Malleable Casting Co. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co... 15 
Columbia Nut and Bolt Co... 65 
Commonwealth Steel Co...... . 
D 
Davis Brake Beam Co........ 65 
Dearborn Chemical Co......... 56 
Dickinson; Lawl. ec. cies We tetetetetetcie 61 
Distance Speed Recording Co.. 
E 
Edgewater Steel Co. .......... 
Electric Service Supplies Co... 64 
Elvin Mechanical Stoker Co... 
Brwald fron. Coser) eisieisiswnsie a 
F 
Fairmont Railway Motors.... 
Falls Hollow Staybolt Co..... 
Federal Machine & Welder Co. 
Ferguson Furnace Co........; 
Hlannery sBoltwCon. cow. ote ete ators 
Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Co... 61 
Franklin Railway Supply Co... 16 
G 
Galena Signal Ofl- Co..c..5... 55 
General Electric Co.....3..... 
General Railway Signal Co... 67 
Gold Car Heating & Ltg. Co... 64 
Greenville Steel Car Co....... 61 
Griffin) Wheel. Co... «use sies 57 
Grips Nut iGo. . ecient neers ° 
x 
Hale-Kilburn Company ...... 64 
Hall Dratt Gear Corp: ..-as as 
Hall Switch & Signal Co..... 67 
Hayes Track Appliance Co... 64 
Howlett Construction Co..... 5 
Hunton, Robert Wa. se. sae 61 
Hunt-Spiller Mnfg. Corp....... 
Hutchins Car Roofing Co...... 66 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co....... 
I 
Tilinois’ SteelsiGo..:.cyeiaecs s oe oc. 
findiustrialMWiorks) =... 64. enue 61 
Ingersoll-Rand: Co; (.---catece 56 
Inland Steel Cor is onece. see . 
Bf 
Johns-Manville, Inc. ....... A jb 
Johnsons & Conede kas feces - 61 
JordanhCo, 4 Oh ees cine - 64 
K 
Keyoke Ry. Equipment Co.... 
L 
Tehon Co aiererasersc¥eta crates > Caters efor 0 
Lima Locomotive Works, Inc.. 12 
Linde Air Products Co........ 


Co. 


Ce er ry 


Locomotive Firebox Co....... . 
Locomotive Stoker 
Lovell, Alfred 
Jzucas Co., "Robert, Mins... <.2./se 


M 


Mass. Mohair Plush Co....... 
Magnus Co, 
Mahr Mfg, 
McConway & Torley 
Morton Mfg Cosssicisdieie eters ote 
Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co....... 


N 


Nashville; Tie* Goss. ana sae 55 
Nathan Manfg. Co..s.0.-s000 . 
National Boiler Washing Co... 
National Lead’ Coz... .0-s2ene 


National Malleable & Steel 
Casting ‘COs fv sic.sre vlels ote 3 oe ee 
National (PubseCor.. assis see 


Nelson Manfg. Co., The B. F. 
Nichols & Bro., Geo. P....... 


Page Steel & Wire Co....... 
Pittsburgh Spring & Steel Co. 
Pneumatic. Gate Cor.. a--eee 


Prest-O-Lite Company 


Prime Mfe. Cot: ose ‘ 
Pullman Car & Manfg. Corp.. 
Q 
Qt & (Cy COS. wsciles saeco 
R 
Rail Joints Co; Theos. ee A 
Railroad Supply Co.:7--...¢. 5 
Railway Devices Co.......... : 
Railway Materials Co......... 
Ralston Steel Car Co........ 5 
RamaporAjaxi\ Corpse eee 
Reading’ Iron Co... 2c oe oe 
Roberts & Schaefer Co,....... c 
Robinson & Co. Dwight P..... 
Ryerson & Son, Jos: !Ps. on. eee 
Ss 
Safety Car Htg. & Ltg. Co..... 
St.” Louis: Cars@occ... eeicineee ° 
Saunders) Sons), Daa. seein ee 5 
Schaefer Equipment Co...... ° 
Snow Construction, T. W....... 


Standard Car Truck Co....... 
Standard Stoker Co........... 
Standard Steel Works Co..... 


Steel Car Forge Co.......... . 

Superheater Co., The........m. 

Symington Co. @Ps ieee eee : 
ak 


Transportation Devices Corp... 
Tuco Products Corporation.... 


U 


Underwood Corp., H. B..... on 
Union Asbestos & Rubber Co... 
Union Draft Gear Co........ A 
Union Metal Products Co...... 
Union Spring & Mfg. Co...... 
Union Switch & Signal Co... 
United Alloy Steel Corp....... 
Universal Draft Gear Attach- 

ment Co. 
Universal Safety Tread Co..... 
U. S. Metallic Packing Co.... 


Vv 


Vanadium Corp. of America.. 
Vapor: Car Heating *Co:n. see ce 


w 


Western Railway Equip. Co... 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co... 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
White American Locomotive 

Sander Co, 
Whiting Corporation ...... POC 
Wine Railway Appliance Co... 
Wilson Corporation, J. G...... 
Woolery Machine Co........ aie 
Worthington Pump & Machin- 

ery Corp. 


Ce ee a a ed 


7 
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DARA 


DAVIS 


ee BRAKE BEAMS 


DAVIS BRAKE BEAM COMPANY 


lef Oliver Blag. Johnstown, Pa. 1.¢ national Be 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Arcade Bldg., St. Louis 2 Renneke; ve ae 


RAMAPO AJAX CORPORATION 


Ajax Manganese Ramapo Automatic 
Steel Guard Rails Safety Switch Stands 
RACOR 
| ‘mall Braces RACOR. Switches 
Ciamps, eto. Frogs, ete, 


HILLBUEN, NEW YORK 
Rertsiae Wis, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Iron Works, Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont. 


CHLGAUOAUOUONO EASE NAAR MMAsANR ANNA eeNNNUHTEDERERNCOOBOONOOOTONETIES 


ACME VESTIBULE DIAPHRAGMS 


of All Types 


with corrugated corners which permanently prevent admissio 
dust, cinders, rain, etc., to vestibule. not 


THIS EXCLUSIVE CONSTRUCTION 


Made and sold only by 


MORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


CHICAGO 


MULE-HIDE PRODUCTS 


MULE-HIDE Plastic Car Roofing. 

MULE-HIDE Waterproof Canvas for roofs 
of Passenger Coaches, Cabooses and Osabs. 

MULE-HIDE Insulating Paper for Refrig- 
erator Cars. 

MULE-HIDE Fabric, membrane for Water- 
proofing Concrete Construction. 

pera: ae Roofing fer Railroad Building, 


The Lehon Co.™;, Ouules ave Chicago 


ee 


MULE-HIDE 


IM A PUILLIOM FEET 


ROOFING 


are : 


USABLE CAR PARTS 


For Sale for 


100,000-lb. Capacity Freight Cars 
80,000-lb. Capacity Freight Cars 
Good Assortment Always on Hand 
Buyers of Old Freight 


60,000-lb. Capacity Freight Cars 
50,000-lb. Capacity Freight Cars 


Very Reasonably Priced 
Cars, Old Locomotives, Rails, Scrap Iron, 
Old Plants, Etc. 


BRIGGS & TURIVAS, Inc. 
110 8. Dearborn St. Chicago, Til. 
“Why not ask Briggs & Turivas for THEIR Prices?’ 


PNEUMATIC RAILWAY GATE 


PNEUMATIC GATE COMPANY 


W. P. ELLIOTT, MANAGER 
1921-33 So. Fairfield Ave. CHICAGO 


THE BARBER TRUCK 


It Gives the Bolster Lateral Travel 
Eliminating the Lateral Forces and Shocks by 
which TRAIN RESISTANCE, wear on Wheel Flanges and 
on Coupler Knuckles is GREATLY REDUCED 


STANDARD CAR TRUCK CO. 
McCormick Building CHICAGO 


BRONZE METAL COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Vim Metal for Engine and Car Bearings 
Also Mannfacturers of All Kinds of Brass, Bronze, and 
Composition Steam Metal Castings and Babbitt Metal 


30 Church Street New York City 


RAILWAY REVIEW 
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Our DIAMOND PERFECTO—IMPROVED PERFECTO 
and DIAMOND “S” Types of reinforced BRAKE SHOES 
are manufactured and sold under U. S. Patents and 


registered trade marks. 


American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. 


80 Church St., New York 332 8. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


PASSENGER CAR SPECIALTIES 


TUCO, FLEXOLITH COMPOSITION FLOORING. 
Sanitary, fireproof, non-absorbent, resilient, dustless. 
Laid in plastic form, providing a continuous and 
unbroken surface. 


TUCO PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


30 Church Street New York 


Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. Houston, Texas 
Boston, Mass. Dallas, Texas Montreal, Que., Canada 


For 

detailed 

description 
—see — 


CAR BUILDERS 
CLOPEDIA 


Edition 


Asbestos and Rubber 
Packings for Railroad Use 
Asbestos Insulating Materials 


UNARCO 


Union Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


ACK BUL 


CREATORS and MAKERS of 


LUCAS 


CAR 


roor CEMENT 


1955 West Thirty-First Street 
Lafayette 0545 CHICAGO 


**Throughallchanges somethings endure’’ 


THE RAILROAD SUPPLY CO. 


TIE PLATES 


Crossing Protection Devices, Signals and Signal Supplies 
Manufacturers of the Chicago Derailer 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK 


Nichols Transfer Tables 


Turntable Tractors 


GEO. P. NICHOLS & BRO. 
2139 Fulton Street CHICAGO 


“ Taste “Nuts” for Railroad Use 


A Laugh in Every Line—Get Yours 


COLUMBIA NUT AND BOLT CO., Ine. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


7 . . a 
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AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY|| 


EMPIRE BUILDING—71 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of Steel Structures of all classes 
particularly BRIDGES AND BUILDINGS 


SADES) OFFICES: 


NEW YORK, N.Y....Empire Building, 71 Broadway Denver, Colo First National Bank Building, 
Philadel bhiaN Baw tory oats rece ere reer e ce sc 820 17th Street 
Widener Bldg., N.W. Cor. Chestnut & Juniper Sts. Salt Lake City, Utah Walker Bank Building, 
Boston, Mass 120 Franklin Street “175 South Main Street 
Baltimore, Md Continental Bldg., Duluth, Minn..Wolvin Bldg., 229-31 West First Street 
. Corner Calvert & Baltimore Sts. Minneapolis, Minn 629 Second St. S. E. 
PITTSBURGH, PA....Frick Bldg., 440 Fifth Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio. .Union Trust Bldg., 36 East 4th Street Pacific Coast Representative: 
Cleveland, Ohio ae Raa es ee U. S. Steel Products Co., Pacific Coast Dept. 
Detroit, Mich Beecher Avenue and M.C.R.R, San Francisco, Cal Rialto Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL 208 South LaSalle Street 116 New Montgomery St. 
St. Louis, Mo Liberty Central Trust Building, Portland, Ore Selling Building, 322 Alder St. 
506 Olive Street Seattle, Wash 4th Ave. So., Cor. Conn. St. 


Export Representative: United States Steel Products Co., 30 Church St. N. Y. 


WO of the most durable water proof 
coverings. One designed by nature 
which out-wears the life of the animal. 


The other, THE DRY LADING 
ALL-STEEL ROOF, out-wears 
the life of the car. 


Nature demonstrates a cov- 
ering to be water proof and 
durable must be Flexible. 


~ Hurtcuins Car RRooFING ComPaANY 
DETROIT, MICH. 


EEE Ss sss" 
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This Locomotive is Equipped with Tires and Wheels Throughout by 


EDGEWATER STEEL CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Atlanta ge Gaser rece ..Candler Bldg. SALES OFFICES ae Boe Sa tees elven yy Exanalee ee 
Baltimore, Md. ...........Munsey Bldg, Louisville, Ky. ........ ..... Starks Blde Salt Lake City Utah. We aa 
Boston, Mass. .............53 Oliver St. New York, N, Y., Grand Central Terminal gan Francisco, Cal...........489 Bryant 8t. 
Chicago. Ill...........Peoples Gas Bldg, Philadelphia, Pa. ........Finance Bldg. Beatie.) Washniee 010 Firat Ave™ Be 
Los Angeles, Cal....Title Insurance Bldg. Portland ye Ores ia-caetac 609 Upshur 8t. Washington, D. C... ea Sig Mihsey Blde 


7 WO of the most durable water proof 
. coverings. One designed by nature 
| which out-wears the life of the animal. 


The other, THE DRY LADING 
: ALL-STEEL ROOF, out-wears 
the life of the car. 


Nature demonstrates a cov- 
ering to be water proof and 
durable must be Flexible. 


HutcHINS Car RooFinc Company 


DETROIT, MICH. 


AM 


: 


IT 


Subscription, $4.00 Per Year 
Vol. 75, No, 25 CHICAGO, DECEMBER, , 1924 notion, 9400, ae 
“Entered as second-class matter June 14, 1897, at the Post Office at Uhicago, Ill., under Act of March 3, 1879.” 
Published every Saturday by Railway Review. at 537 So. Dearborn 8St.. Chicago. 


Are You Sure 
That Nut Will Hold ? 


OU can confidently answer “Yes” if the nut 


is a Grip Nut. 
WHY 


Grip Nuts do not leave holding power to 
chance. 

Every Grip Nut has a dependable lock worked 
into the three upper threads. 

This lock develops an unsurpassed uniform 
holding power that withstands the jars and jolts 
of railroad service. 

Once applied, Grip Nuts stay on until removed 
with a wrench. 

That’s the protection your bolts need. 

That’s the protection that reduces maintenance 
costs. 


To hold ight against h 4 = 
of cman yer and vores GFE) NUT COMPANY 


put a Grip Nut on every bolt. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Supply Directory, pages 70 to 75 


Index to Advertisers, page 76 
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